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PERU  is  a  country  in  South  America,  situated  between 
3'*3o'  and  21®  28'  S.  lal.,  and  between  66°  and  81*  20'  W. 
long.    On  the  west  it  is  washed  by  the  Pacific ;  and  on  the 
south  and  south-east  it  borders  on  Bolivia.    The  boundary- 
line  between  these  states,  at  the  most  southern   point  of 
Peru,  is  formed  hy  the  small  river  Loa  (21*'  28'  S.  lat.):  it 
fuUows  the  course  of  this  river  for  scverul  miles,  when  it 
turns  eastward  till  it  reaches  the  western  edge  of  the  Andes. 
It  follows  this  cd^e  northward  to   the  mountain-pass  of 
Gualillas  (17®  50'  S.  lat.),  whence  it  runs  northward  across 
the  plain  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  that  lake.     It  traverses  the  lake  in  a  northern  direction, 
vhich   it  preserves  till  it  reaches  the  eastern  chain  of  the 
Bolivian  Andes,  near  1 5®  S.  Ut.    It  follows  this  chain  for 
some  distance,  and  then  runt  along  the  lateral  range  which 
branches  oft  in  an  eastrnortb-east  direction  between  the 
r'wer  Tuche,  an  affluent  of  the  Beni,  and  some  rivers  which 
are  supposed  to  faU  into  the  Purus.     From  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tucbe,  the  boundai^-Iine  between  Peru  and  Bo- 
\vvia  runs  along  the  Rio  Bern  to  its  junction  with  the  Gua- 
poT^  by  which  the  river  Madera  is  formed.    At  this  point 
commences  the  boundary-line  between  Peru  and  Brazil. 
This    line  follows    the  Madera  river  to  9^  30'  S.  lat. :   it 
stretches  westward  along  this  parallel  to  the  river  Yavari, 
the  course  of  which  river,  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Ama- 
noDM*^  forms  the  remainder  of  the  boundary  between  Peru 
and  Brazil.    The  Amazonas  is  the  boundary  between  Peru 
and  Ecuador,  from  its  junction  with  the  Yavari  to  the  town 
ofS.  Juan  de  Brancamoros,  south  of  which  place  the  river 
Cbinchupe  fiills  into  the  Amasonas.    The  C^inchupe  sepa- 
rates both  countries  as  fiur  as  its  source,  from  which  the 
dividing  line  passes  over  the  Andes  to  the  Rio  Tumbez, 
whi«:h  falls  into  theGulf  of  Guayaquil,  in  3^  30'  S.  lat. 

The  length  of  this  country  from  south  to  north,  along 
the  meridian  of  70^  i»  above  1 150  miles,  but  its  width  varies 
greatly.  South  of  17°  S.  lat  it  hardly  exceeds  30  miles, 
whilst  near  10^  S.  lat.  it  is  more  than  650  miles  wide.  Its 
area,  acoordin^  to  a  rough  estimate,  considerably  exceeds 
500,000  square  miles,  being  about  two  and  a  half  times  the 
extent  of  France. 

CooMt  and  Harbours, — The  coast-line  is  about  1500  miles 
in  length.  In  an  extent  of  1200  miles  this  coast  forms  only 
three  straight  lines,  which  meet  at  obtuse  angles,  and  are  not 
iotemipted  by  any  large  bays.  The  most  southern  line 
runs  south  and  north,  the  central  line  runs  nearly  south- 
«ast  and  north-west,  and  the  northern  line  runs  north- 
north-west.  The  most  northern  and  most  projecting  por- 
tion of  the  coast  is  broken  by  bays  and  by  headlands. 

The  southern  coast-line,  which  runs  south  and  north, 

extendi  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Loa  (21"*  28'  S.  lat.)  to 

the  harbour  of  Arica  (18''  28'  S.  lat.),  a  distance  of  210 

*iles.    The  whole  of  this   line  consists  of  rocky  cliffs, 

firely  low,  and  occasionally  several  hundred  feet  high.    In 

^^  90U  a  sandy  beach  lies  between  the  cliffs  and  the 

^  The  projecting  points  seldom  extend  a  mile  from  the 

'y^wWd,  and  in  no  case  more  than  two.    They  also  form 

^ghin^un  with  the  coast,  and  as  they  occur  only  at 

vuUoen  of  10,  15,  or  20  miles,  they  afford  no  shelter  to 

^ytfc    A  few  small  rocks  lie  off  the  coast,  but  tliey  are 

|>v  and  too  small  to  protect  vessels  which  anchor  between 

nd  tlM  ahoies.    The  soundings  are  irregular.   Boats 
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cannot  land  ot^  these  shores,  as  they  are  exposed  to  a  very 
heavy  swell  front  the  Pacific,  forming  a  dangerous  surf, 
which  can  only  be  passed  in  favourable  weather  by  boats. 
Landing  in  most  pla:cs  can  only  be  effected  by  balsas.  In  all 
this  extent  of  coast,  fre&h  water  can  only  be  got  at  ihree  places, 
the  rivers  Loa  and  Pisagua,  and  ut  Arica.  The  water  of  the 
river  Loa  is  extremely  ba4.  The  water  of  the  Rio  Pisagua 
is  good,  but  the  river  is  diy  nine  months  in  the  year,  and 
the  water  obtained  from  th«  wells  is  bad.  At  Arica  the 
water  is  excellent.  The  only  harbour  is  that  of  Iquique, 
which  is  formed  by  a  low  island,  the  largest  that  occurs 
along  this  coast.  Between  it  and  the  town  is  good  anchorage 
in  eleven  fathoms.  The  harbour  of  Arica,  which  lies  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  this  coast-line,  is  also  formed  by  a  low 
island,  called  Huans,  on  the  northern  side  of  which  there 
is  good  anchorage.  A  mole  runs  out  into  the  sea,  which 
enables  boats  to  he  quietly  while  loading  or  discharging. 

From  Arica  (18''  28'  S.  lat.)  to  Point  Carreta  (14°  lo'),  a 
distance  of  more  than  460  miles,  the  coast  lies  east-south- 
east and  west-norlh-west.  Where  the  cliffs  come  close  to 
the  sea,  they  rise  from  50  to  300  feet  above  it,  and  the  waves 
in  some  places  break  with  great  violence  along  the  shore. 
Even  the  sandy  beach  is  frequently  interrupted  by  low  pro- 
jecting cliffs,  but  the  soundings  arc  in  general  regular,  llie 
projecting  points  are  usually  too  short  and  too  far  from  one 
another  to  form  safe  anchorages  and  to  break  the  swell  of 
the  sea.  Towards  Point  Carreta  a  few  inlets  occur,  which- 
form  good  harbours,  though  even  here  the  landing  in  boats 
is  generally  difficult  and  sometimes  impracticable.  Fresh 
water  is  much  more  abundant,  and  may  be  got  in  several 
places.  The  first  harbour  which  occurs,  after  leaving  Arica, 
IS  that  of  Islay,  the  port  of  Arequipa.  Gove  Mollendo  for- 
merly served  for  that  purpose,  but  it  has  so  changed,  that 
at  present  it  only  admits  boats,  or  very  small  coasting  ves- 
sels. Port  Islay  is  formed  by  a  few  straggling  islands 
which  lie  off  Point  Islay,  and  is  capable  of  containing  twenty 
or  twenty-five  vessels.  The  anchoraee  is  good,  but  the 
landing  extremely  difficult,  and  at  the  full  of  the  moon  it  is 
sometimes  impracticable  for  several  days.  Point  Lomas, 
the  port  of  Acari,  lies  farther  west,  and  is  an  open  roadstead, 
but  it  has  good  anchorage  in  from  five  to  fifteen  fathoms, 
and  tolerable  landing.  Some  distance  farther  west  there 
are  two  good  harbours,  S.  Juan  and  S.  Nicolas,  with  excel- 
lent anchorage  and  tolerable  landing ;  but  the  country  about 
them  is  sterile  and  uninhabited.  Farther  west  is  the  Bay 
of  Independencia,  which  lies  between  Cape  Quemada  and 
Cape  Carreta,  and  is  protected  towards  the  sea  by  two  islands, 
Santa  Rosa  and  Santa  Vieja,  of  which  the  latter  rises  to  a 
considerable  elevation.  It  extends  1 5  miles  from  south-east 
to  north-west,  and  is  about  3^  miles  broad.  There  is  an- 
chorage in  all  parts  of  this  spacious  bay,  the  bottom  being 
quite  regular  in  about  20  fathoms.  It  may  be  entered  from 
the  south  by  the  Strait  of  Serrate,  between  the  island  of 
Santa  Rosa  and  C^pc  Quemada,  which  is  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  wide,  or  by  the  wide  opening  at  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity, which  is  called  Dardo,  and  is  five  miles  across  be- 
tween the  island  of  Vieja  and  Cape  Carreta.  As  the  country 
surrounding  this  bay  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  it  is  rarely 
visited  by  vessels. 

The  coast  from  C^apo  Carreta  (14""  10'  S.  lat.)  to  the  road- 
stead of  Lambayeque  (6°  46'  S.  lat.),  a  distance  of  about 
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620  miles,  runs  novlh-nortli-west,  and  exhibits  a  mucli 
greater  ]>arti()ii  uf  low  suiidy  beucli  than  is  found  further 
^iith.  A  hif^h  ground  invariably  a)inears  at  tlio  back  of  the 
hiw  hhore,  u\  boiae  idaev^  ri-^m^  with  a  sltvp  and  in  uthci^ 
with  a  gentle  drchvity.  In  a  l<j\v  ))Uuts  the  hi};h  jj^round 
in  six  mdes  from  the  &pa.  AVhere  the  coast  is  hi^h  the  nK'ks 
are  frequently  low,  but  in  sevenil  ])lace»  they  rise  lo  \0i)  or 
30U  feet.  Tho  projecting  headlands  are  not  numerous,  and 
hein<<  short,  and  at  ri^hl  an:;los  to  the  coast,  they  do  not 
nlVuid  safe  anchorage.  Ti»\vards  the  south-eastern  extremity 
arc  s<»me  iitlaiuN,  and  between  7'^  and  lo'S.  hit.  some  inlets 
which  aic  lari^or  than  commonly  o<-cur  on  this  part  of 
Peru,  and  gmxl  anchorairu  is  fnund  in  thirm.  The  most 
Kouthein  of  tiiese  harbours  is  the  Hav  of  Pisco,  which 
is  between  the  mainland  and  a  r«>vv  of  i'^land**  extenl- 
inj^  ab)njr  the  coast.  The  most  soutliern  of  these  islands, 
that  of  Gallan,  is  1'^  miles  long,  1  mile  \vi<K'.  and  of  con- 
siderable elevation.  North  of  il  are  the  Halli!»ta  I^aiids, 
and  north  of  them  the  Chinca  Islands,  both  clusters  of  low 
rocks.  The  sea  about  these  inlands  is  det^p,  and  'lie  Bay  of 
PiMM>  mav  be  entered  safelv  bv  all  the  i>a-sa''es  thus 
fornUMl.  The  most  snuthern  pa^sa'^e.  which  i*  between  the 
island  of  (iallan  and  Point  Paracca,  is  (fenenlly  used;  it  is 
called  the  Boqueron  of  Pisct).  Within  the  Hay  there  is  good 
anchoraj^e  in  11  fathoms.  This  bay  is  ni'icli  visited  by  ves- 
sels, us  the  surioundin*^  country  is  rati'ier  fertile,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  town  of  Pisco  is  con>4'derable. 

Opposite  the  town  of  Cerro  AzuMhere  is  only  an  open 
roadstead,  with  bad  anchorage,  and  a  heavy  surf  constantly 
hreaknn;  on  the  shore.  The  bay  of  Callao  is  between  the 
coast  and  the  island  of  S.  Loreuxo,  which  is  four  miles  and 
a  half  hing  from  south-east  to  ;iorth-wcht,  and  a  mile  wide : 
its  highest  part  is  10j(»  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  bay, 
Mhich  is  extensive  and  commodious  has  good  anchorage  ; 
it  is  usually  entered  from  the  north  round  Ca{)e  Lorenzo, 
the  northern  extremity  uf  the  islund,  but  it  may  also  be  en- 
tered by  the  Ho<^uoren,  a  strait  between  Cape  Callao  and 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  island.  Salinas  Bay,  on  the 
north  of  Salinas  Head,  which  extends  five  miles  into  the 
sea  from  south  to  north,  is  of  large  dimensions,  and  affonls 
good  anchorage,  but  it  is  schloni  visited.  The  bay  of  Sapc, 
to  the  north  of  Cape  Thomas,  is  small,  but  as  it  is  contigu- 
ous to  a  fertile  district,  it  is  much  Visited  by  eoiislers.  Tiie 
port  of  Guarmey,  nortii  of  Point  I^*-;arto,  is  al-o  small,  but 
it  contains  good  anchorage  in  three  and  a  half  to  ten 
fathoms,  on  a  fine  sandy  boliom.  Firewood  is  abundant  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  is  exported.  Between  U°  and  in" 
S.  lat.  there  are  four  comparativcdy  good  harbours,  Casnia, 
Samanco,  or  lluambacho,  Feirol,  and  Santa.  That  of 
Samanco  is  the  largest  {Mirt  north  of  Callao,  being  six  miles 
long  from  south-east  to  north  wcM,  and  four  mili*s  wide. 
The  entrance  is  two  mdes  wide.  Port  Ferrol  is  nearly  Cf|ual 
in  size,  and  entirely  free  from  the  swell  of  the  ocean.  liotli 
harbours  are  much  visite<l  by  coasters,  as  the  adjacent 
country  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  There  is  no  harbour 
farther  north.  Opposite  the  towns  of  Truxdlo  and  Lam- 
baye({ue  there  are  onlyoi>en  roadsteads  with  bad  anchorage. 

North  of  the  roadstead  of  Laiubayei|ue,  and  between  it 
and  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil,  a  huge))romontory  runs  out  into 
the  sea.  At  iis  baae,  between  Lambaycque  and  Point 
Maljielo  C3''  3(i'  S.  lat.)  it  is  'ijo  miles  wide,  and  its  coast- 
line exceeds  3UU  miles.  Between  Point  Agnja  and  Cape 
Blanco,  the  most  projecting  part  of  this  ])roin  mtor}',  the 
shores  are  rocky  and  steep,  and  ri^e  to  a  considerable  ele- 
vation; but  near  the  roadstead  of  Lamba>e(iue  and  on  the 
Gulf  of  Guayanuil  the  shores  arc  sandy  and  partially  covered 
with  brushwoou.  In  this  part  there  are  two  indentations, 
which  form  two  t(derab1y  deep  but  oiien  bays.  The  southern 
is  the  Bay  of  Sechnra,  which  is  six  miles  deep,  and  at  its 
entrance,  between  Cape  Pisura  and  the  Little  I^bos  Lsland 
of  Payta,  1*2  miles  wide.  It  iso)>en  to  the  swell  of  the  sea, 
and  is  only  navigated  by  the  Indians  in  balsas.  The  Bav  of 
Payta,  which  is  farther  north,  is  of  smaller  dimensions,  \mt 
it  is  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  is  more 
visited  by  foreign  vessels  than  any  other  harbour  except 
Callao. 

As  the  heavy  surf  occasioned  by  the  swell  of  the  Pacific 
renders  landing  with  boats  always  dangerous,  and  often 
ina practicable, /ti/^<i«  are  used  along  this  coast.  These  balsas 
differ  in  materials  and  form  on  the  different  parts  of  the 
coast  In  Chile  and  the  southern  coast  of  Peru  the  Imlsais 
a  kind  of  hea-balloon.  fcmsuting  uf  seal-skins  made  air- 
tight* aud  inflated  iikcu  bladder :  they  are  so  light  that  they 


float  over  the  heaviest  surf  without  danpfer.  Two  of  ihe:c 
bladders  are  fastened  toi^ethcr,  and  a  sort  uf  platform  mailc 
of  cane  is  fixed  on  tlieui.  These  baUa^  hold  fmni  t^i'i  to 
three  peiM/iis.  The  kiUa  of  the  northern  cooat  of  Pviu  i«  :i 
raft  consisting  of  nine  logs  of  the  cabbage-]>ulm  bccun-t] 
together  byhishings,  with  a  platform  raised  about  twu  fier, 
on  whifh  the  goods  are  placed.  They  are  eroplovt-d  for 
roasting  along  tlie  shore,  and  have  a  lug  sail,  which  is  ni>>s( 
Uied  in  landing.  The  wind  being  along  the  shore  citaMis 
tlu*m  to  run  through  the  surf  ami  on  the  beach  with  et«o 
aud  safety.  At  Lambaycque,  where  the  surf  is  v<.r)-  liea\). 
»  kind  of  balsa  is  used  called  caballitn:  it  consiHi,  ..f 
bundles  of  reuds  fastened  together  and  turiicd  uji  at  il:i! 
bow.  Being  very  light,  it  is  thrown  on  the  top  of  i!i. 
surf  upon  tlie  beach,  and  the  fi.shermen  who  um^  them  jiiiiu' 
off  and  carry  them  on  their  shoulders  to  their  hul«.  \\ 
seems  thut  e:Lch  bay  or  road  has  its  ])eculiar  lial>a. 

Sur/urp,  .So/V,  Climnte^and  Aij^ricultural  J*n,'iurti',fi%.  — 
As  Peru  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  mounlaiii*ni;i'*M'H  i;' 
the  Andes  \tliich  lie  between  \y  and  o"  S.  Kit.,  tn^i  ihi  r 
with  the  countries  on  both  de<di\ities  of  the  cl.ui  .  u  .- 
naturally  divided  into  three  different  region^^.  Tl.i-  (-oi.ir,i\ 
between  the  chain  and  the  Pacific  is  called  Lov  I'nii''^,  ai.<l 
that  included  between  the  higlier  rant:c!«of  the  Ande>.  Mi>n- 
tana.  The  region  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andeojiid 
the  plains  t*ontiguous  to  it  are  not  designated  b>  :i  pecu- 
liar denomination;  they  may  be  conveniently  callid  the 
Eastern  Ucf^ion. 

I.  The  country  between  the  ateep  ascent  of  the  Aiid.-i 
and  the  Pacific  varies  in  width  from  10  to  5U  miles,  aii'l  lony 
be  considered  as  the  western  base  of  the  mountains,    it  h  i« 
a  great  elevation  abo\'c  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  it  in  ^ 
conii(;uous  to  the  range,  on  an  average  betueeii  M'OO  and 
10,000  feet, and  from  this  elevation  it  sloper^touardsileM  i 
with  a  very  irregular  surface.     Where  it   api  rear  lie-  il.i.' 
shores  it  is  stdl  in  many  parts  from  160u  to  Joou  feet  aiiow 
the  sea  level,  but  in  other  places  it  is  less  than  Ocu  feet. 
This  irregularly  inclined  plain  is  furrowe<l  by  a  mimber  of 
depressions  running  from  the  Andes  to  the^ea  witn  u  x\\\\\ 
slope.     As  the  adjacent  high  lands  fiequently  nse  leiMi  !iet 
above  them,  these  depressions  arc  appropriately  eulled  Aot 
/  «//^#,  or  the  Vales.     They  arc  traverswl  by  iners.  nian> 
of  which  are  dry  during  nine  months  in  the  }ear.  anil  o;.l\  a 
few  preserve  a  running  stream  all  the  year  rtiund.     A-^  it 
never  rains  in  the  lower  ]>urtiou  of  this  region,  vegetate:; 
and  agriculture  do  not  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  irri.futi  ci. 
The  narrow  strips  along  the  rivers  are  cultivatetl  in  pn. por- 
tion to  the  supply  of  water.    Though  the  upper  cour?e  t-l 
the  rivers  is  extremely  rapid,  few  of  them  enter  the  sea.  )»ui 
are  either  lost  in  shallow  lagoons  or  filter  throu>:h  the  Nud 
which  is  invariably  found  near  their  mouth.    The  uplands 
which  separate  the  valleys  from  one  another  are  cu\eii -d 
with  a  fine  loose  sand,  through  which  in  many  parts  the 
rocks  protrude,  either  in  the  form  of  isolated  mountains,  t  r 
more  freciuentlv  in  ridges  several  miles  lung.  These  uplamU 
are  complete  d/^crts;  neither  beasts,  birds,  nor  rept.lrs  aif 
ever  seen  on  ti     n,  ond  they  do  not  produce  a  sinule  bl:i<le 
of  vegetation.     Ao  stranger  can  travel  from  one  vaie  to  an- 
other without  a  guide,  the  sand  being  so  louse  that  it  i<i 
raised  into  clouds  by  the  wind,  and  thus  all  traces  of  a  tiath 
are  obliterate*!.     On  account  of  the  great  lieai  which  ^^  ev- 
perienced  in  these  uplands  in  the  day-time,  and  the  el,ii;.|^ 
<.f  sand  which  the  wind  then  raises,  they  are  Uj.uall>   t:u 
versed  by  night,  and  the  guides  regulate  their  cour>\:  by  the 
stars,  or  the   light  breeze  which  always  blows  from  tin- 
south.     The  vales  are  most  numerous  in  that  partwlicre 
the  coast  runs  fnim  south -south-east  to  north-tlorth-\^L^t, 
between  Lanibayeque  on  the  north  aud  Ca|>e  Cor  ret  a  on 
the  south.     In  this  part  they  are  on  an  average  lu  or  i: 
miles  distant  from  one  another,  and  have  abetter  suppl>  t>f 
water  than  in  the  other  parts  of  Peru.     Where  the  cox-.t 
runs  from  north-west  to  south-east,  between  Cape  Carnia 
and  Ari<a,  they  are  less  extensive,  and  from  1 J  to  -Ju  nisles 
distant  from  each  other.  Farther  south  they  are  very  nurr.tt, 
and  occur  at  greater  intervals.    In  the  most  nor  them  dis- 
trict the  vales  arc  more  extensive,  and  contain  considerable 
portions  of  cultivated   ground,  but  they  arc  at  great  dis- 
tances from  one  another.     Between  Lambayequu  and  be- 
chura  the  desert  is  9U  miles  across. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  very  mate- 
rially influem*es  the  climate  of  countries,  but  the  Pacific 
uffects  the  chmate  of  this  region  in  a  vcr>*  extraonhnaiy 
way,  uC  which  no  fatisfoctory  ejtph&Dalion  Iwf  been  utfercd. 
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Along  the  whole  ooMt  of  Peni,  south  of  Cape  Blanco,  a 
ihover  is  never  experienced,  a  drop  of  rain  never  falls.  But 
for  Aearly  five  months,  from  June  to  November,  the  sky  is 
corered  with  a  kind  of  fog,  which  is  called  the  gartta.  In 
tbe  morning  it  is  so  thick  and  close  to  the  ground  that  ob- 
jects at  a  moderate  distance  cannot  be  seen.  About  ten  or 
eieven  o'clock  the  fog  rises  into  the  atmosphere,  but  does 
not  break  into  clouds.  This  fog  covers  the  sun  so  effectually 
at  to  intercept  the  rays,  and  the  disk  is  hardly  visible. 
Durini;  this  period  the  earth  is  constantly  covered  with  dew 
caused  by  the  condensation  of  the  fog.  This  dew  is  not 
heavy  enough  to  penetrate  the  thinnest  clothing,  though  it 
cbanires  dust  into  mud,  and  fertilises  the  ground.  While 
the  garug  covers  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  and  con- 
stitutes their  winter,  the  higher  declivities  of  the  Andes 
enjoy  tine  weather  and  have  their  summer.  Bui  in  the 
month  of  January  the  rains  on  the  mountains  commonre, 
and  they  last  about  three  months.  The  rains  occur  how- 
iTer  earlier  in  the  year  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
(li>(hcts:  and  hence  it  happens  that  the  rivers  in  the 
noribern  part  of  Peru  are  full  at  the  end  of  January  or  the 
Wginnir.g  of  February,  whde  in  the  southern  parts  this 
dues  not  take  place  before  the  end  of  Manth. 

The  climate  of  Peru  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  supposed. 
In  summer  the  weather  is  delightfully  fine,  and  the  heat  is 
liMflerated  by  tbe  sea  and  land  breezes.  The  sea-breeze 
penirrally  commences  about  ten  o'clock;  it  is  then  li^ht 
j.M  1  variable,  but  gradually  increases  till  one  or  two  o  clock 
in  the  afternoon.  A  steady  breeze  prevails  until  sun-scr, 
vlien  it  begins  to  die  away :  and  soon  after  the  sun  is  down 
tiicre  is  a  calm.  About  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
Ii^'ht  winds  come  off  the  land,  and  continue  until  sun* rise, 
vhen  it  again  becomes  calm,  until  the  sea-breeze  sets  in. 
h  is  also  supposed  that  the  cold  current  which  runs  along 
this  coa:»t  from  south  to  north,  and  the  temperature  of 
vhich  is  on  an  average  8°  lower  than  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  adjacent  coast,  may  contribute  to  mode- 
rate the  summer>heat.  During  the  winter  however,  that 
Is  during  the  fogs,  thA  air  is  raw  and  damp,  and  woollen 
clothing  is  then  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
Tbe  mean  annual  temperature,  according  to  Humboldt,  is 
'i^f  the  maximum  82^  and  the  minimum  66^  In  the 
daytime  it  varies  between  72°  and  77^  and  in  the  night 
between  60°  and  63°. 

The  prevailing  winds  along  the  coast  blow  from  the  south, 
varving  between  south-south-east  and  south-west  They  are 
seldom  stronger  than  a  fresh  breeze,  especially  along  the 
coast  south  of  Cape  Carreta,  where  calms  sometimes  set  in  and 
last  three  or  four  days.  Farther  north  they  are  stronger  and 
blow  with  greater  regularity ;  and  near  Cape  Blanco  they 
wmetimes  blow  with  great  force.  In  winter  light  northerly 
vinds  are  occasionally  experienced.  At  some  distapce  from 
the  shores  the  prevailing  winds  blow  from  soutii  and  south- 
(^J^t,  and  with  greater  strength  in  winter  than  in  summer :  no 
thunder-storms  occur;  lightning  indee<l  is  seen  from  a  dis- 
^Tiure^  but  thunder  is  never  heard.  Earthquakes  arc  fre- 
<jiJenr,  and  sometimes  destroy  the  towns  and  villages. 

We  do  not  know  at  what  elevation  above  the  sea -level  the 
rains  begin  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
but  aa  traveWen  observe  that  cultivation  and  vegetation  be- 
gin to  increase  at  tbe  height  of  from  8000  to  9000  feet,  it  is 
evident  that  such  tracts  must  have  the  advantage  of  an- 
nua i  rains. 

As  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Peru  does  not  much 
exceed  that  of  the  countries  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  all  the  grains  and  fruits  of  Spain  succeed, 
and  many  of  tlie  intertropical  products  do  not,  which  how- 
ever seems  attributable  rather  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  moisture  than  of  heat.  Indian  corn  is  generally 
cultivated,  and  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  Indians 
«nd  lower  classes.  Rice  is  extensively  grown  in  some  of 
the  wider  northern  vales,  and  is  exported.  Wheat  succeeds 
only  in  the  more  elevated  part  of  the  valleys,  where  barley 
iUo  is  grown.  Potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  are  generally 
^•Itivated,  also  mandioc,  yams,  and  bananas  to  a  smaller 
**twt.  The  sugar-cane  j>lantations  ore  numerous  and  ex- 
•••Bw,  and  sugar  is  exported  to  all  the  American  coun- 
'riai^wdering  on  the  Pacific.  Most  of  the  fruit-trees  pe- 
culiar ts  the  soumern  countries  of  Europe  succeed  well,  but 
those  of  England  are  not  common  ;  and  walnuts,  pears, 
a^ples^  ilberts,  and  almonds  are  imported  from  Chile. 
^tntigiow  in  every  valley,  and  good  wine  is  made  in  several 
plsoeii  tt  at  Pisco,  Nasca,  and  lea.    There  are  olive-trees, 


but  they  do  not  supply  an  article  of  exportation,  the  con- 
sumption of  olives  in  the  country  being  considerable.  There 
are  few  natural  meadows;  the  want  of  them  is  supplied  by 
the  cultivation  of  luccrn,  which  has  spread  over  all  the 
valleys. 

The  soil  of  the  vales  consists  of  sand  mixed  with  vege- 
table mould,  and  does  not  possess  a  great  degree  of  fertility. 
As  it  is  cultivated  every  year,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
manure.  This  manure  is  obtained  from  the  small  rocky 
islands,  and  also  from  the  rocky  cliffs  along  the  coast,  which 
are  covered  with  a  layer  of  the  excrements  of  sea-fowls,  se- 
veral feet  thick,  which  appear  at  a  distance  as  white  as  snow. 
A  great  number  of  small  coasters  are  continually  employed 
in  conveying  this  manure,  which  is  called ;^Mawo,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring anchorages,  where  it  is  bought  by  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil. 

II.  The  Mountain  Regiofit  or  Montana,  runs  parallel  to 
the  Pturiflc.  and  from  20  to  50  miles  from  the  shores.  It 
compreUnds  the  central  portion  of  the  Andes,  namely,  the 
northern  rjart  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  and  the  whole  of  the 
Peruvian  Ancles.  The  Bolivan  Andes  consist  of  two  ele- 
vated ranges  running  nearly  parallel  to  one  another  from 
south-souih-ca^t  to  north-northwest,  between  20°  and  15° 
S.  lat.  The  eastern  chain  contains  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Andes,  the  Ncvados  of  Illimani  and  Sorata,  and  though 
the  western  does  na  attain  an  equal  elevation,  it  contains 
several  summits  whidi  rise  above  the  snow-line.  The  valley 
enclosed  between  the  two  ranges,  called  the  Valley  of  the 
Desaguadero,  is  about  1.^000  feet  above  the  sea- level.  The 
greatest  part  of  it  belor4js  to  Bolivia;  only  about  one 
Iburth  of  it  is  within  the  teiritories  of  Peru.  This  valley  is 
about  60  miles  wide  where  it  belongs  to  Peru ;  the  climate 
and  productions  are  noticed  umler  Bolivia,  vol.  v.,  p.  86. 

Between  14°  and  15°  S.  lat.,  \he  two  chains  of  the  Bo- 
livian Andes  are  connected  by  a  transverse  ridge,  the  moun- 
tains of  Vilcanota,  which  do  not  attain  the  elevation  of  the 
eastern  Bolivian  Andes,  but  appear  not  to  be  inferior  in 
height  to  the  western  chain,  as  several  of  their  summits  are 
always  covered  with  snow.  The  limit  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion on  this  chain,  according  to  Pentland,  occurs  at  15,800 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Tlie  mountains  of  Vilcanota  may 
be  considered  as  forming  the  boundary-line  between  the 
Bolivian  and  Peruvian  Andes. 

The  Peruvian  Andes  consist  of  two  chains,  which  nm  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  Bolivian  Andes,  from  south-south- 
east to  north-north-west,  and  may  be  considered  as  their 
continuation.  The  western  range  runs  parallel  to  the  Pa- 
cific, nearly  north-west  between  15°  and  13°  S.  lat.,  and 
north-north-west  between  13°  and  5°  S.  lat.  It  is  a  conti- 
nuous chain,  without  any  break,  and  generally  rises  to  14,000 
or  1 5,000  feet  above  the  sea- level ;  only  a  few  of  its  summits 
rise  above  the  snow-line,  and  these  elevated  points  are  most 
numerous  at  the  southern  extremity,  where  the  chain  is 
connected  with  the  mountains  of  Vilcanota.  The  Nevado 
de  Chuquibamba  attains  nearly  22,000  feet  of  elevation,  and 
exceeds  in  height  the  famous  Chimborazo.  South  of  it, 
and  completely  isolated,  is  the  volcano  of  Arequipa,  the 
summit  of  which  is  17,200  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  is  not 
always  covered  with  snow.  Farther  north-east  are  the  ele- 
vated summits  called  Cerro  do  Huando  and  Cerro  de  Parin- 
acocha.  South-east  of  Lima  is  the  Toldo  deNieve  ;  between 
1 1  °  and  U°  30'  S.  lat.  is  the  elevated  summit  called  I^  Viuda,^ 
which  rises  to  15.968  feet ;  and  north  of  it  occur  four  other 
snow-capped  summits,  the  Altun  Chagua,  which  rises  seve- 
ral thousand  feet  above  the  snow-lino,  and  the  N evades  of 
Pelagotas,  of  Moyapota,  and  of  Huaylillas.  The  last-men- 
tioned summit  is  situated  in  7°  50'  S.  lat.,  and  north  of  it 
there  are  no  snow-capped  mountains  until  we  come  to  Chim- 
borazo (2°  S.  lat.).  The  mountain-mass  north.of  the  Nevado 
of  Huaylillas  seems  to  desceiyd  to  an  average  height  o^ 
9000  or  10,000  feet. 

The  eastern  chain  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  which  is  the 
continuation  of  tho  eastern  Bolivian  Andes,  runs  in  its 
southern  part,  and  as  far  north  as  12°  30'  S.  lat.,  parallel  to 
the  western  Andes,  at  the  distance  of  about  100  miles.  It 
is  composed  of  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  snowy 
peaks,  which  terminate  with  the  Nevado  of  Salcantahi  (13° 
10'  S.  lat.).  Farther  north  it  sinks  much  lower,  and  north  of 
12°  30'  S.  lat.  the  chain  is  interrupted  by  two  large  rivers, 
the  Rio  Yucay  and  the  Rio  Apurimac.  On  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Rio  Apurimac  the  Andes  again  rise  to  a  great 
elevation,  though,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  no  place  do  they 
ascend  above  the  snow-line.    They  {gradually  approach  near 
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llio  western  Andes,  and  may  be  considered  as  united  to 
them  hj  the  elevated  table-land  of  Pnsco,  which  is  situated 
between  1 1**  10'  and  10**  30'  S.  lat.  At  the  northern  side  of 
this  table-land  buth  chains  again  divide,  and  run  parallel 
to  each  other  to  Z"*  S.  lat.,  where  the  eastern  chain  inclines 
to  the  eastof  north,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  the 
banks  of  the  Amaionas,  at  the  famous  Pongo  de  Manscriche. 
Where  both  ranges  run  parallel,  they  are  hardly  more  than 
50  miles  di.<)tant  from  each  other,  but  near  6^  S.  lat.  they 
are  120  miles  apart.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  eastern 
chain  there  are  a  few  snowy  peaks,  as  the  Paramo  de  Cara- 
calla  (near  7°  S.  lat.)  and  the  Paramo  de  Piscoyana  (south 
of  5**  S.  lat.). 

The  country  included  by  these  two  ranges  contains  four 
regions,  whicn  differ  materially  in  climate  and  productions. 
They  may  be  called  the  table-land  of  Cuzco,  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Jauja,  the  tableland  of  Pasco,  and  the  valley  #f  the 
Maranon. 

The  table-land  of  Cuzco  extends  from  the  mountains  of 
Vilcanota,  its  southern  boundary,  to  about  12°  3P^  S.  lat.,  or 
more  than  160  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  about  100 
miles  from  east  to  west.  Its  surface  is  very  uneven,  being 
traver8e<l  by  several  ridges  of  broad-backed  ^ills  rising  with 
a  tolerably  sleep  ascent,  and  running  fronr  the  south,  where 
they  are  connected  with  the  mountains  ofVilcanota,  towards 
the  nort  h  north- west,  parallel  to  the  great  chains  of  the  Andes, 
which  enclose  this  region.  The  valle>'8  between  these  ridges 
are  usually  several  miles  wide,  but  their  surface  is  diversified 
by  low  eminences.  The  whole  region  declines  towards  the 
north.  The  town  of  Cuzoo  (13*  31'  S.  lat.)  is  11,380  feet 
above  the  sea-)evel.  We  may  reasonably  infer  that  the 
districts  south  and  west  of  that  place  are  more  elevated. 
Rut  the  rapid  course  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend 
northward,  shows  that  this  plain  lowers  rapidly  towards  the 
north ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Mantaro  it  probably  does 
not  exceed  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  agricultural  products.  In  the  most  elevated  districts 
south  and  west  of  Cuzco  the  only  cultivated  grain  is  the 
quinoa  (chenopodiura  quinoa).  which  is  also  the  case  in  the 
valley  of  the  Desaguadero.  [Bolivia,  vol.  v.,  p.  87.]  In  the 
parallel  of  Cuzco  the  climate  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  the  fruits  of  Europe,  but  the  last 
require  a  good  deal  of  care,  and  the  fruits  usually  met  with 
between  tne  tropics  do  not  succeed.  In  the  lower  parts  of 
the  valleys  north  of  13°  S.  lat  the  agricultural  products 
consist  of  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  yucas,  and  plantains. 
The  sugar-cane  succeeds  very  well,  and  is  cultivated  in  some 
parts,  but  not  extensively.  The  mountains  which  enclose 
these  valleys  are  covered  with  thick  forests,  but  trees  are 
scarce  in  the  more  elevated  districts,  and  in  some  of  them 
are  entirely  wanting.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
climate  of  this  region,  except  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
rain  all  the  year  round.  In  the  valley  of  Paucartambo  rain 
falls  300  days  in  the  year. 

The  Vale  qf  the  Rio  Jauja  extends  from  the  table-land 
of  Pasco  on  the  north,  about  100  miles  southwards,  between 
both  ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  in  the  widest  part  may  be 
about  thirty  miles  across.  Its  descent  from  the  table-land 
is  very  rapid.  At  its  southern  extremity,  near  12**  30^,  it  is 
probably  less  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Though 
this  valley  is  the  most  populous  district  of  Peru,  and  con- 
tains several  comparatively  large  towns,  our  information 
iBspecting  its  climate  and  productions  is  very  scanty,  none 
of  the  modern  travellers  who  have  visited  Peru  having  di- 
rected their  steps  to  this  region.  We  only  know  that  the 
northern  districts  produce  abundance  of  wheat,  Indian  com, 
and  the  fruits  of  Europe,  and  that  in  the  southern,  yucas, 
plantains,  and  mandiocca  are  cultivated,  and  that  the  sugar- 
cane and  tobacco  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  table-land  of  Pasco  has  lately  been  more  visited  by  tra- 
vellers than  any  other  part  of  the  interior  of  Peru,  the  Andes 
here  being  crossed  by  one  ascent  and  one  descent.  The 
ascent  from  the  Pacific  is  near  the  high  summit  called  La 
Viuda,  about  U**  lo'  S.  lat  and  76"  30'  W.  long.,  and  the 
descent  is  north  of  the  Cerro  Pasco,  near  10"  30'  S.  lat  and 
750  40'  W.  long.  The  width  of  the  tableland  from  south-west 
to  north-east  is  about  60  miles,  and  in  these  parts  it  is  enclosed 
by  ranges  which  rise  from  500  to  1 000  feet  above  it.  Its  length 
cannot  be  determined,  as  the  mountain-masses  are  broken, 
towards  the  north-west  and  south-east,  by  numerous  river- 
courses,  and  do  not  constitute  a  determinate  boundary,  but 
sink  imperceptibly  lower.  It  is  the  highest  of  the  table- 
Itndf  endgaed  within  the  Andes,  the  l^vel  parts  being 


14,000  feet  aoove  the  sea-level.  As  the  snoir-line  in  tbit 
part  of  the  Andes  seems  to  occur  about  15,600  feet  abov« 
the  sea,  the  surface  of  the  table- land  is  only  1500  feet  below 
it,  which  renders  the  climate  so  cold  that  it  would  have  re- 
mained uninhabited  but  for  the  rich  mines  of  Pasco,  which 
have  attracted  a  numerous  population.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  probably  does  not  exceed  40*,  which  is  equal 
to  that  of  Trondhiero  in  Norway,  but  th«  climate  is  much 
more  disagreeable,  as  nearly  all  the  year  round  it  resembles 
that  of  the  month  of  April  at  Trondhiem.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  summer,  from  May  to  November,  the  nights  are 
cold,  and  at  sun -rise  all  the  country  is  covered  with  lioar- 
frost,  at  which  time  the  thermometer  indicates  32*".  At 
nine  o'clock  it  rises  4*  or  5*,  and  in  a  short  time  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  beat  is  experienced.  But  tlie  sky, 
which  is  serene  in  the  night-time,  is  soon  covered  with 
fogs  accompanied  with  a  strong  wind.  This  is  fullowtd 
by  a  fall  of  snow  mixed  with  hail.  This  state  of  the 
weather  sometimes  continues  for  several  hours;  but  at  other 
times  some  fine  intervals  occur.  In  the  afternoon,  bturms 
are  frequently  experienced,  accompanied  by  frightful  thun- 
der and  hail,  which  sometimes  cause  great  loss  of  property 
and  life.  In  April,  two  or  three  weeks  generally  pass  witli- 
out  storms  and  night-frosts.  In  the  winter,  from  No\  ember 
to  March,  the  weather  is  much  worse,  as  the  snow-sturms 
then  last  for  weeks  together.  Even  when  the  sky  is 
serene  and  of  a  dark-blue  colour,  the  sun  looks  as  if  it 
were  eclipsed.  The  table-land  is  a  plain  divided  into 
a  considerable  number  of  smaller  plains  by  ridges  of 
low  hills  rising  a  few  hundred  feet  above  their  baM; 
The  surface  of  the  level  parts  consists  partly  of  bare 
rocks  or  sand.  The  sand  is  partly  covered  with  peat  or  by 
swamps,  intersected  with  grassy  tracts,  which  ser^e  as 
pasture-ground  for  the  llamas,  which  are  kept  in  consider- 
able numbers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  ore  from  the 
mines  to  the  smelting-places.  A  great  number  of  lakes  are 
dispersed  over  the  plain.  They  are  very  deep,  and  are  the 
sources  of  some  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Amazonas. 
In  the  northern  part  of  tne  plain  is  the  lake  of  Llauricocha, 
the  source  of  the  MarsDon,  which  is  considered  as  tlie 
principal  branch  of  the  Amasooaa.  In  the  southern  distnci 
is  the  lake  of  Chinchayeocha,  of  large  dimensions  from 
which  a  river  issues  whieb  is  the  principal  branch  of  the 
Jauja,  and  consequently  oi>e  of  the  greatest  affluents  of  the 
Rio  Ucayale.  Near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  is 
the  lake  of  Quiluacocha,  whence  the  Rio  Huallaga,  an  affluent 
of  the  Amazonas,  issues.  Nothing  it  cultivated  on  thi» 
table-land,  not  even  the  quiiKMu 

The  VaU  qf  the  Rio  Maranon  extends  from  1 0''  to  5"  S. 
lat.  The  southern  part  is  very  narrow,  the  river  running 
in  a  valley  so  contracted,  that  it  is  merely  a  wide  ra\  ine. 
This  ravine  continues  to  about  8^  S.  lat,  where  it  gradu- 
ally enlarges  to  a  valley  several  miles  wide,  and  more 
than  200  miles  long.  The  southern  part  of  this  valley  is 
probably  not  much  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  it  lowers  very  gradually ;  at  its  northern  extremity,  at 
the  Ponga  of  Rentema,  it  is  only  1250  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  lower  part  of  the  valley,  north  of  7*  S.  lat,  is  many 
miles  wide,  but  not  a  level,  as  several  oflfsets  from  both 
chains  of  the  Andes  advance  some  miles  into  it,  and  in 
several  places  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river.  This 
valley  is  by  far  the  hottest  portion  of  the  mountain  re- 
gion, and  the  vegetation  in  the  lower  parts  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  other  tropical  countries.  Wheat  is  only 
grown  on  the  declivities  of  some  adjacent  mountains.  In- 
dian corn,  mandioca,  plantains,  and  yucas  are  most  exten- 
sively grown  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
sugar-cane  and  tobacco  for  exportation.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  climate  of  this  valley  except  that  the  heat  is  very 
great  and  that  it  has  the  advantage  of  rains.  Though 
hardly  less  populous  than  the  vale  of  the  Jauja,  it  has  been 
little  visited  by  modem  travellers. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  the  region  of 
the  tropical  productions  does  not  ascend  more  than  2U0U 
feet  above  tbe  sea,  but  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountain  region 
it  rises  to  between  4000  and  5000  feet  probably  owing  to 
the  abundant  rains  which  fall  on  the  latter.  The  cultivated 
grains  of  this  region  are  rice  and  Indian  com,  and  the  other 
products  are  plantains,  bananas,  mandiifta,  yams,  camoles, 
and  the  sugai-cane.  The  principal  fruits  are  grapes,  anonas, 
pine-apples,  papaws  (carica),  and  cherimoyers.  Above  this 
region  is  that  of  the  European  cerealia,  which  towards  tbe 
Pacific  reaches  to  10,000  feet,  and  in  tbe  valleys  to  12,000 
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k^  and  upwards.      The   grains  cultivated  in    this  re- 
gion are  wheat,   barley,  and  Indian    com;    potatoes  and 
diffiermt  kinds  of  pulse  are  also  cultivated.    The  fruit-trees 
ire  iboie  of  Europe,  among  which  the  peach  succeeds  best. 
Abofe  this  region  only  quinoa  and  barley  are  cultivated ; 
tk  latter  for  fodder.     Potatoes  succeed  at  a  height  exceed- 
itg  13,000  feet.    There  are  no  forest-trees  on  the  western 
declivity  of  the  Andes  below  8000  or  9000  feet,  but  m  the 
interior  of  the  mountain  region  they  increase  in  size  and 
number  in  proportion  as  the  country  declines  in  height,  and 
ibe  lowest  districts  are  covered  with  nearly  iropenetrabVs 
forests  of  lofty  trees. 

Several  roads  lead  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  to  the 
interior  of  the  mountain  region.    Six  of  these  roads  occur 
louth  of  15^  20'  S.  lat.     These  roads  lead  from  Arica,  Are- 
quipa.  See.,  to  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  and  are  named 
from  the  moontain-passeB  through  which  they  lead.    The 
most  southern  is  the  Pass  of  Las  Gualillas  (17°  50'  S.  lat.), 
which  i%  I'USSO  feet  high,  and  a  little  farther  north  (17^43') 
is  another  pass  of  the  same  name,  the  highest  part  of  which 
is  H2ti0  feet     The  Pass  of  Chullunquani  (17°  18'  S.  lat.) 
»  \ 5^600  feet  high.    The  lowest  and  most  frequented  pass 
\D  these  parts  is  that  of  the  Altos  de  los  Huessos ;  it  runs 
at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Arequipa,  and  where  it  passes 
the  Andes  (16°  21'  S.  lat.)  it  is  onlv  13,573  feet  high.    The 
Pass  of  the  Altos  de  Toledo  (16°  2')  rises  to  15,528  feet,  and 
the  Pass  of  Lagunillas  (15°  22'  S.  lat.)  to  15,G13  feet.    The 
Itst-mentioned  pass,  which  is  the  most  elevated,  is  situated 
vbere  the  mountains  of  Vilcanota  join  the  Western  Andes. 
A  mountain-pass  leads  over  the  mountains  of  Vilcanota 
from  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  to  Cuzco. 
Weare  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  roads  which  traverse 
the  Andes  north  of  15°  30'.     A  pass  leads  from  Lima  to  the 
town  of  Huancabelica,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  15,080 
feet  above  the  sea-level.     Farther  north  is  the  pass  called 
Purtachuela  de  Tacto,  through  which  the  road  from  Lima 
to  Tarma  passes ;  it  is  15,760  feet  high.     The  road  which 
leads  from  the  coast  to  the  table-land  of  Pasco  traverses  the 
P%^  of  the  A\to  de  Jacaibamba^  which  is  15,135  feet  high, 
and  also  that  of  ibc  Alto  de  Lachagual,  which  rises  to  15,480 
feet.     Hie  pass  by  which  (ntfeliers  descend  from  the  table- 
bud  of  Pasco  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Huallaga  does  not 
exceed  1 4,000  feet,  and  runs  in  a  ravine  of  the  table-laud. 
A  totd  leads  from  the  town  of  Truxillo  to  Caxamarca,  in 
the  vale  of  the  Maranon,  which  in  the  Pass  of  Micuipampa 
is  11,604  feet  above  the  sea-level.     From  Caxamarca  a 
road  leads  northward  to  Chachapoyas,  and  from  the  last- 
mentioned  place,  over  the  Eastern  Andes,  to  Moyabamba 
and  Tarapoto.    The  most  northern  mountain-pass  in  Peru 
occurs  near  5°  S.  lat^  and  leads  over  the  Paramo  of  Guamani, 
vbere  it  attains  the  elevation  of  10,950  feet  above  the  sea- 

in.  The  Eastern  Region  comprehends  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  the  Andes  and  the  adjacent  plains,  as  far  as  they 
belong  to  Peru.  It  is  the  least  known  portion  of  that 
couDtijt  and  our  information  about  it  is  extremely  scanty, 
except  as  to  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Huallaga.  This  exten- 
sive valley  lies  east  of  the  vale  of  the  Maranon,  being 
separated  from  it  by  the  Eastern  Andes.  It  extends  from 
ir  30'  to  7*  30'  S.Aat,  about  350  miles  in  length.  The 
most  southern  part,  as  far  north  as  9°  30'  S.  lat.  is  narrow. 
J/i  this  part  the  descent  is  rapid.  Huanuco  is  about  9000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  at  9"  30'  S.  lat.  the  valley  is 
probably  not  more  than  4000  feet  high.  At  this  place  it 
begins  to  widen,  the  Eastern  Andes  receding  to  the  distance 
of  1 5  or  20  miles  from  the  river.  This  may  be  the  width  of  the 
^lley  to  7*  S.  lat,  where  abranch  of  the  mountains  comes  close 
up  to  the  river,  and  as  high  hills  approach  also  on  the  east  close 
to  its  banks,  they  form,  near  6"*  30',  the  Pongo  of  Huallaga, 
at  which  the  valley  terminates  on  the  north.  The  country 
north  of  the  Pongo  is  quite  level,  and  belongs  to  the  alluvial 
plain  of  the  Amazonas.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  vale 
IS  formed  by  a  range  of  hills,  which  south  of  9**  30'  S.  lat. 
Fobably  do  not  fall  short  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
«id  between  7""  and  6®  30'  S.  lat  rise  to  a  considerable  eleva- 
^but  between  these  two  points  they  are  of  moderate  height. 
ne  toil  of  the  wider  portion  of  the  vale  is  chiefly  dluvial, 
uA  ii  it  combines  great  fertility  with  abundance  of  moisture 
and  a  gnat  degree  of  heat,  it  is  capable  of  maintaining  a 
BOfnefiNK  population.  At  present  however  it  is  thinly  in- 
hibited,  tooagh  the  population  of  late  is  said  to  have  in- 
OMted  eonsiderably.  There  are  at  least  one  hundred 
iwy  fminy  days  in  the  year,  and  these  occur  particularly 


in  October  and  November.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  dry 
and  rainy  seasons  are  distinguished  as  in  other  countries, 
showers  being  frequent  all  the  year  round.  The  heat  is 
great,  and  during  the  rain  it  is  frequently  oppressive.  The 
aeclivities  of  the  mountains' which  enclose  the  vale  are 
covered  with  thick  forests  of  tall  trees,  which  is  also  the 
case  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  vale  itself.  Wheat  and 
barley  are  grown  in  the  southern  and  more  elevated  dis- 
tricts, whence  they  are  sent  to  the  table-land  of  Pasco.  In 
the  lower  part,  Indian  corn,  two  sorts  of  plantains,  and  three 
soi'ts  of  bananas  are  cultivated.  There  are  also  plantations 
of  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cacao,  and  coca.  The  coca  is  an  herb 
much  used  by  the  Indian  population,  who  chew  it  with  a 
small  quantity  of  lime.  Fruit  is  here  produced  in  greater 
perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  Peru.  There  are 
thiny-two  kinds  of  fruit-trees.  Many  of  these  trees  hardly 
require  any  care  at  all.  There  arc  eighteen  different  sorts 
of  vegetables. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  the  range  of  hills  which  form 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  vale  of  the  Huallaga,  and 
extending  from  their  base  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Ucayali,  is 
known  undei  the  name  of  Pampa  del  Sacramento,  The 
term  '  pampa*  is  applied  in  South  America  to  level  plains 
destitute  of  trees,  and  hence  it  was  supposed  that  this  part 
of  Peru  was  of  tlm  description.  But  according  to  the  latest 
information,  this  country  is  covered  with  woods,  though  they 
are  not  so  dense  as  the  forests  in  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Hual- 
laga. The  surface  also  is  not  a  level,  except  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Ucayali.  At  some  distance  from  this  river  the 
country  is  diversified  by  numerous  eminences.  This  country 
extends  from  the  banlra  of  ihe  Amazonas  to  the  Rio  Pachi- 
tea,  more  than  300  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  a  breadth 
varving  between  40  and  100  miles.  North  of  7°  S.  lat  it  is 
a  dead  level,  and  forms  part  of  the  alluvial  plain  of  tlie 
Amazonas.  As  no  European  settlements  have  been  esta- 
blished in  this  part  of  Peru,  we  are  very  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  its  climate  and  productions.  It  does  not 
suffer  from  oppressive  heat,  as  the  thermometer  ranges  only 
between  75°  and  85°  when  the  sun  passes  over  the  zenith 
In  fertility  and  products  it  does  not  seem  to  he  inferior  to 
the  vale  of  Huallaga.  It  is  still  in  possession  of  the  native 
tribes,  of  which  a  small  number  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  country  extending  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Rio 
Ucayali  to  the  river  Yavari,  which  separates  Peru  from 
Brazil,  is  entirely  unknown,  except  so  far  as  it  Las  been 
seen  by  travellers  who  have  sailed  on  the  Ucayali  and 
Amazonas,  where  it  appears  to  be  flat  and  covered  with 
woods,  exactly  resembling  the  Pampa  del  Sacramento  in  its 
principal  features.  Some  hills  of  considerable  elevation 
rise  on  the  plain  between  74°  and  75°  W.  long. ;  and  north  pf 
7*"  S.  lat  they  are  called  the  Sencis  Hills.  It  is  not 
known  whether  these  hills  extend  in  an  uninterrupted  chain 
southeast  and  then  southward,  until  they  join  the  eastern 
chain  of  the  Andes,  near  12°  S.  lat ;  but  this  is  the  direction 
given  to  them  in  our  maps. 

The  Pampa  del  Sacramento  extends  southward  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Pachitea.  The  country  which  extends 
south  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  from  the  eastern  chain  of 
the  Andes  to  the  Rio  Ucayali.  is  likewise  entirely  unknown. 
According  to  information  collected  from  the  native  tribes 
that  live  in  this  part,  it  is  chiefly  covered  with  mountains, 
which  attain  a  great  elevation  near  the  Andes,  but  towards 
the  Ucayali  sink  into  hills.  The  country  along  its  banks 
seems  to  be  rather  flat ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  entirely  covered 
with  forests,  except  in  the  highest  summits  of  the  mountains. 

Rivers. — ^The  rivers  which  descend  from  the  western  de- 
clivity of  the  Western  Andes  and  fall  into  the  Pacific  have 
a  short  course,  and  flow  with  great  rapidity.  They  are  also 
shallow,  and  have  very  little  water  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year ;  many  of  them  are  quite  dry  for  several  months. 
Accordingly  they  cannot  be  navigated  even  by  the  smallest 
canoes,  but  the  water  is  used  to  irrigate  the  adjacent  flat  tracts. 

All  the  large  rivers  of  Peru  originate  within  the  mountain- 
region,  and  all  the  waters  which  collect  in  it  are  united 
in  three  laree  rivers,  the  Maraiion,  the  Huallaga,  and  the 
Ucayali.  These  three  rivers  may  be  considered  as  the 
principal  branches  of  the  Rio  Amazonas.  The  Maration, 
which  is  commonly  considered  as  the  principal  hranch  of 
the  Amazonas,  issues  from  the  lake  of  Lluuricocha  on  the 
table-land  of  Pasco,  and  runs  north-north-west  about  150 
miles  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  with  great  rapidity.  In  this 
distance  it  descends  not  less  than  10,000  feet.    It  then  flows 
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In  a  wide  valley  for  more  than  250  miles  to  the  Pongo  of 
Rentema,  and  in  this  valley  its  course  is  rather  gentle,  as 
it  descends  only  from  about  3000  to  1232  feet.  It  is  navi- 
gated by  balsas  and  canoes.  NcarTomependa  is  the  Pongo 
of  Renteraa,  a  rapid.  Fronf  this  place  the  river  turns  to 
the  north -cast,  and  after  flowing  about  70  miles  in  that  di- 
rection, it  turns  to  the  cast ;  after  a  course  of  70  miles 
more  it  descends  into  the  plains  by  the  Pongo  de  Manse- 
riche,  a  rapid  about  seven  miles  in  length.  Between  the 
Pongos  of  Rentema  and  Manseriche  the  river  runs  between 
lofty  rocks,  which  sometimes  rise  to  the  height  of  1000  feet, 
and  never  sink  below  40  feet.  It  is  full  of  eddies  and  rapids, 
nnd  can  only  be  navigated  by  balsas.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Pongo  de  Manseriche  is  the  town  of  Borja  (in  Ecuador), 
from  which  place  the  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing 
not  more  than  seven  feet.  After  its  union  with  the  Hual- 
la^'n  anil  Ucayali  its  depth  is  so  much  increased  that  it  is 
navigable  for  the  largest  vessels.  v 

The  Huallaga,  which  joins  the  Maraiion  near  5**  8.  lat. 
niul  70"  W.  louj?.,  rises  in  the  lake  of  Quiluac#cha,  which 
is  aUo  on  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  south-east  of  the  lake  of 
Llauricocha.  It  runs  more  than  5U0  miles.  The  southern 
half  of  its  course  is  north-north-west,  and  the  northern 
lialf  north-north-east.  The  upper  part  of  its  course  is  full 
of  rapids,  whirh  however  may  be  desrended,  thoush  not 
nscendcd.  These  rapids  cease  at  Juan  del  Rio,  south  of  9® 
iS.  lat. ;  and  the  river,  though  rapiil,  affords  an  easy  navi- 
gation as  far  north  as  8°  S.  lat.,  where  several  rapids  again 
occur.  There  are  no  rapids  between  7®  30' and  6*  40'  S.  lat. 
Farther  north  occur  the  last  rapids,  which  render  the  river 
nearly  unuavii»able  for  about  30  miles.  North  of  6®  20' 
S.  lat.  the  Huallaga  flows  through  a  level  marshy  plain  to 
its  junction  with  the  Marafion,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  considerable  size. 

The  Ucayali  brings  to  the  Amazonas  the  drainage  of  the 
mountain-re;:ion  situated  between  1  l^and  15°  S.  lat.  This 
large  river  i-s  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Urubamba 
nnd  Tanibo,  uhich  takes  place  near  9°  S.  lat.  The  Uru- 
bamba is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  rivers  Paucartamba 
and  Quilnbamba,  which  drain  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
table  land  of  Cuzco,  and  running  north,  meet  near  1 1®  30' 
S.  lat.  These  rivers  are  too  rapid  to  be  navigable,  but  the 
Urubamba  is  slated  to  be  navigated  by  the  natives.  The 
Rio  Tambo  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Apu- 
riman  and  Mantaro.  The  Apurimac,  which  drains  the 
woicrn  portion  of  the  table-land  of  Cuico.  unites  with  the 
Mantaro,  which  drains  the  valley  of  the  Jauja,  and  in  its 
upper  part  ij  called  Hio  Jauja.  [Apurimac]  These  rivers 
do  not  appear  to  be  navigable.  The  Tambo,  which  is  formed 
by  their  union,  is  probably  navigable,  but  it  flows  through 
a  country  in  which  no  European  settlements  have  been 
formed.  Not  far  below  the  place  where  the  Urubamha 
nnd  Tambo  by  their  union  have  formed  the  Ucayali,  is  a 
j;reat  rapid  or  cataract  called  Vuelta  del  Diablo.  From 
this  place  downward  the  river  runs  above  500  miles,  first 
north- north-west,  and  afterwards  north-north-east,  and  no 
impe<limeiit  to  navigation  occurs  in  this  part  of  its  course, 
it  is  navif.(able  for  larjje  vessels.  Among  its  chief  tribu- 
taii(.*3  is  t^ie  Rio  Pachitea.  This  river  originates  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  upper 
>n1e  of  the  Huallaga  on  the  east  near  10°  S.  lat.,  and  runs 
first  east  and  then  north,  falling  into  the  Ucayali  near  8**  30'. 
As  nearly  the  whole  course  is  free  fVom  impediments  to  na- 
v:«^ation,  it  has  been  supposed  that  ii  might  be  used  as  a 
cliaiinel  for  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  eastern 
di«itrictH  of  Peru,  m  preference  to  the  Huallaga,  the  course 
of  which  is  interrupte<l  by  many  rapids  and  cataracts;  but 
as  the  banks  of  the  Pachitea  are  inhabited  by  native  tribes 
who  are  in  a  state  of  continual  enmity  with  the  whites,  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  establish  a  regular  navigation 
on  it. 

Pro'turtionx. — The  trees  and  plants  which  are  objects  of 
cultivation  have  been  already  enumerated.  The  forests, 
Mith  which  the  mountain-region  and  the  eastern  country 
are  covered,  supply  several  articles  for  commerce  and  for 
domi'stio  use,  such  as  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  copaiva,  caout- 
chouc, and  several  kinds  of  resins  and  gum:  also  various 
barks  and  woods,  used  as  dyes,  such  as  Brazil-wood,  log- 
Mot)d,  maho«;any  hark,  and  annotto.  The  indigo-plant  grows 
s}>ontancously.  Jcvuits'-hark  is  met  with  in  several  places 
on  the  Kasft-rn  Andc««.  There  are  various  kinds  or  lofty 
trees,  useful  as  limber  or  fur  cabinet-work,  as  mahogany 
and  cedar. 


Domestic  animals  are  fkr  from  being  abiiiidant  in  Lot 
Valles,  on  account  of  the  want  of  pasture.  There  is  a  cood 
supply  of  hones,  and  still  better  of  mules,  which  are  aMxi  for 
the  transport  of  merchandise.  On  the  derated  table-land  of 
Pasco,  and  in  other  mining  districts,  llamas  are  kept  fi>r 
that  purpose.  A  llama  carries  about  130  pounds,  or  half 
the  load  of  a  mule.  Cattle  are  abundant  in  the  mount ain- 
regi(m,  where  the  declivities  supply  extensive  pasture- 
grtHindt ;  and  in  some  places  sheep  abound,  etpecially  where 
the  situation  is  too  cold  for  cattle. 

Nearly  all  the  wild  animals  peculiar  to  South  America 
ore  found  in  Peru,  as  the  jaguar,  the  pama.  the  spertacl««<l 
bear,  sloths,  armadilloa,  ant-eatera,  guanacoet,  and  vicuriuH. 
Several  species  of  monkevt  occur  in  the  eastern  region, 
where  they  are  used  for  food  and  dried  for  preservation. 
The  condor  inhabits  the  moat  elevated  parta  of  the  Andeii. 
Parrots,  parroqueta,  and  macaws  are  numerous  in  the  wtMxit 
on  the  mountains.  Whalea  and  teals  abound  along  the 
coast,  and  this  branch  of  fishery  is  chieHy  earned  on  by 
vessels  from  the  United  States  of  North  America.  Fi»h 
are  plentiful  in  the  large  rivers  of  the  eastern  region,  w  here 
they  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabituntA,  toge- 
ther with  the  manatee  and  turtles.  Tho  manatee  occurs 
only  in  the  Ucayali  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Huali.'^a. 
The  od  extracted  from  the  eggs  of  the  turtle  is  an  article  of 
export  under  the  name  of  manteca.  Alligators  are  numerous 
in  these  rivers,  and  they  are  often  thirty  feet  long. 

Peru  is  noted  for  its  wealth  in  silver  and  gold.  The  num- 
ber of  mines  which  have  been  worked  is  above  a  thousand ; 
but  most  of  them  are  exhausted,  or  at  least  abandone<l. 
Among  those  which  are  still  worked,  the  mines  of  PaMro 
are  the  richest.  Formerly  the  annual  produce  of  the^c 
mines  amounted  to  eight  millions  of  dollars,  or  1,800,000/. ; 
but  at  present  it  probably  falls  short  of  half  that  sum. 
There  are  quicksilver-mines  near  Huancabelica,  which  were 
formerly  very  rich:  we  do  not  know  in  what  state  thny  nro 
now.  Copper,  iron,  lead,  and  brimstone  are  found  in  sevtml 
places.  Saltpetre  is  found  in  the  country  adjacent  to  tho 
Pacific,  south  of  Arequipa,  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  ex- 
ported by  English  vessels.  It  is  not  a  nitrate  of  potash, 
but  of  soda.  Salt  is  collected  on  the  coast  north  of  Callao. 
at  Point  Salinas,  and  in  Sechura  Bay,  where  there  are  Sa- 
linas, or  salt-ponds.  Nearly  all  the  mines  of  the  precious 
metals  are  on  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  Andes  above 
the  line  to  which  cultivation  extends, a  circumstance  iKhxh 
renders  the  working  of  these  mines  very  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive. 

Inhahiianti'^'So  census  having  been  taken,  the  popi'li- 
tion  is  vaguely  estimated  at  1,800,000,  composed  of  creo'c-*. 
or  descendants  of  Europeans,  Peruvian  Indians,  and  a  mixed 
race.  The  greater  part  of  the  eastern  region  is  in  po^^es- 
sion  of  independent  tribes,  and  only  those  natives  who 
inhabit  the  vale  of  the  Huallaga  havo  been  oonverie<1  and 
subjected  to  the  government  of  the  whites.  The  number  of 
Creoles  is  state<l  to  amount  to  about  250,000.  and  that  of 
the  Peruvian  Indians  to  near  1,000,000;  the  remainder 
are  a  mixed  race,  the  ofTspring  of  Europeans  and  Indian 
women. 

The  Peruvian  Indians  inhabit  the  Valles  and  the  Montoila, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  native  tribes.  They  speak  tiu> 
Quichua  language,  which  is  generally  called  the  langiiageif 
the  Incas  and  which  is  used  by  all  the  natives  of  South 
America,  from  Quito  near  the  equator,  to  Tucuman  in  La 
Plata,  27**  S.  lat.  The  Peruvian  Indians  had  attained  a 
considerable  degree  of  civilization  at  the  time  of  the  am\al 
of  the  Spaniards,  a  fact  which  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
ruins  of  extensive  buildings,  the  remains  of  the  great  artifi- 
cial road  which  leads  through  the  Montana  fVom  Quito  to 
Cuzco,  and  thence  southward  over  the  valley  of  the  Dcsa- 
guadcro ;  and  more  particularly  by  the  fieust  that  they  irrigated 
the  low  tracts  in  the  vales  by  making  cuts  to  convey  the 
water  from  the  small  rivers  over  the  fields,  and  by  the  judi- 
cious manner  in  which  the  water  was  distributed.  It  may 
be  said  that  their  condition  has  been  improved  by  the  con- 

3uest,  inasmuch  as  they  acquired  iron  implements  and 
omestic  animals  to  assist  them  in  their  agricultural  labour ; 
but  they  have  not  been  benefited  in  any  other  respect. 
These  Indians  apply  themselves  particularly  to  agricuUurr, 
and  there  are  numerous  villages,  and  even  small  towns,  the 
whole  population  of  which  now  consi>t!*  of  Peruviars. 
They  also  work  in  the  mines,  and  manufacture  difTcrc-nt 
kinds  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloth.  These  kinds  of  manu- 
factures existed  before  the  arrival  of  tho  Spanianls,  and 
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Diit  bitvs  tfsitted  in  a  couutry  where  the  climate  obliges 
the  people  to  put  on  warm  clothing  for  several  months  in 
the  jeir.  They  are  also  fishermen,  and  sail  with  their  balsas 
aloDf  cbe  coast  from  one  small  port  to  another  to  exchange 
thnr Afferent  productions. 

The  oatiTO  tribes  which  inhabit  the  vale  of  the  Huallaga 
TJnr  have  been  converted,  and  are  nearly  equal  in  civilixa- 
tJ0Q  to  the  Peruvians.  The  Shanamachos  live  on  the  eastern 
binks  of  the  Huallaga,  and  on  the  western  are  the  Cholones, 
Shams,  and  Ibitas.  They  all  seem  to  belong  to  one  nation, 
IS  they  speak  one  language,  called  the  Ibita,  though  most 
of  them  understand  the  Quichua.  They  cultivate  the 
grains  and  roots  which  have  been  mentioned  as  the  princi- 
pal productions  of  this  valley.  Their  dwellings  are  much 
loferior  to  those  of  the  Peruvians,  which  however  may  be 
attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  their  country  not  being 
exposed  to  cold  weather.  They  have  adopted  a  decent 
dressy  except  that  they  wear  no  covering  for  the  head  or 
fee:,  which  they  stain  blue. 

The  independent  native  tribes  inhabit  the  low  and  level 
country  east  of  the  mountain  region.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  all  tliese  tVibes  are  not  known,  even  by  name. 
South  of  12*^  S.  lat.,  on  the  east  of  the  Andes,  are  the 
Uiunchos  and  Tuyoneris.  The  Antes  inhabit  the  couutry 
vbere  the  Paucartamba  and  Quilabamba  unite,  between 
12*  and  11**  S.  lat.  North  of  ll^  and  as  far  north  as  9**  S. 
Ut,  are  four  tribes,  the  Tampas,  Palutuniques,  Chuntagui- 
m,  and  Piros.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Pachitea 
hTer  is  in  possession  of  the  numerous  and  warlike  tribe  of 
the  Cashibos,  who  are  said  to  be  cannibals,  and  do  not 
permit  strangers  to  enter  their  country.  They  have  ad- 
Tineed  as  far  north  as  8*^  S.  lat.  North  of  them,  between 
the  Huallaga  and  Ucayali,  are  the  Conibos,  Setebos,  and 
Shipebos ;  and  still  farther  north  two  small  tribes,  the  Ma- 
paris  and  Puinaus.  Between  the  Ucayali  and  Yavari  are 
the  Amajuacas  (between  9°  and  8**),  the  Remos  (between  S"* 
and  7%  the  Sencis  and  Capanaguas  {T*  and  6**),  and  the 
Bamerous  tribe  of  the  Mayorunas,  who  occupy  the  country 
to  V\\e  very  banks  of  the  Amazonas.  The  tribes  inhabiting 
both  banks  of  the  Ucayali  speak  one  language,  or  dialects 
ythicA  differ  Miij  liiile  from  one  another.  This  language 
ii  railed  Pano.  Some  of  these  tribes  have  been  partially 
eonverted  to  Christianity,  as  the  Coiiibos,  Setebos,  and  Shi- 
pebos,  but  the  missionaries  have  made  no  impression  on  the 
other  tribes,  and  no  attempt  at  conversion  has  been  made 
among  some  of  them.  Since  Peru  has  obtained  its  inde- 
pendence, the  missions  have  been  much  neglected,  and  many 
of  the  converted  Indian^  have  returned  to  the  woods,  and 
are  again  loat  to  civilization.  The  converted  tribes  are  agri- 
culturists, which  is  also  the  case  with  several  of  the  uncon- 
terted  tribes,  as  the  Chunchos,  Antes,  Remos,  and  Sencis  ; 
but  they  cultivate  only  small  patches  of  ground,  and  prefer 
vandering  about  in  the  forests  in  pursuit  of  game.  The 
eonverted  tribes  wear  clothing,  but  the  others  go  quite 
nak^.  None  of  these  tribes  have  any  chief,  but  they  all 
live  in  a  state  of  perfect  equality.  Even  in  their  excursions 
against  their  enemies  they  have  no  leader,  but  each  warrior 
acts  individually,  and  appropriates  to  his  own  use  all  the 
plunder  or  pris»oners  that  he  takes.  They  use  a  few  articles 
oi  European  mauuftiGlure,  as  hatchets,  knives,  scissors, 
needles,  Duitons,  and  some  glittering  baubles.  They  pro- 
cure these  articles  either  at  Nauta  on  the  Amazonas  or  at 
Sarayacu  on  the  Ucayali.  The  Chuntaguirus,  who  are  the 
most  remote  from  all  the  settlements  of  the  whites,  ascend 
the  Ucayali  and  Urubamba  to  the  confluence  of  the  Pau- 
cutamba  and  Quilabamba,  where  they  procure  by  barter 
Mich  articles  as  they  want,  giving  in  exchange  parrots  and 
other  birds,  monkeys,  cotton  robes  white  and  painted,  wax, 
bakams,  the  feet  of  the  tapir,  feather  ornaments  for  the 
bead,  and  jaicuar  and  other  skins. 

FoUtioal  Divisions  and  Toums.-^'Peru.  is  divided  into  eight 
Apartments,  Truxillo,  Junin,  Lim^,  Uuancabelica,  Ayacu- 
(bo,  Cuzco,  Arequipa,  and  Puno.  The  countries  inhabited 
W  the  independent  tribes  are  not  comprised  in  these  de- 
pvtments. 

I.  The  department  of  Truxillo  extends  over  the  northern 
diitriela  of  the  republic,  fVom  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the 
hasin  of  the  Rio  Huallaga,  and  comprehends  the  Valles 
uorth  of  Santa  (near  9^  S.  lat.),  the  lower  and  wider 
pttism  of  the  vale  of  the  Maranon,  and  likewise  the  greater 
^^  of  that  of  the  Rio  Huallaga.  The  mountains  contain 
B^y  mines,  several  of  which  are  still  profitably  worked.  It 
^  produces  great  quantities  of  sugar,  which  is  exported. 


On  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes,  in  a  district  called  Hua- 
malies,  a  great  quantity  of  Jesuits*-bark  is  collected.  The 
number  of  creobs  is  comparatively  small,  and  that  of  the 
Indians  very  great.  There  are  numerous  ruins  of  antient 
buildings  in  the  Valles  and  vale  of  the  river  Maranon. 
Payta  is  a  commercial  town  with  an  excellent  harbour, 
which  in  1835  was  visited  by  upwards  of  4000  tons  of 
shipping.  The  town,  which  is  built  on  the  slope  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  contains  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  port  of 
the  fine  vale  of  the  Rio  Piura,  which  contains  75,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  a  place  of  much  business,  as  communication  with 
Europe  by  the  way  of  Panama  is  more  expeditious  than  at 
any  other  port  of  Peru.  The  town  of  S.  Miguel  de  Piura, 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  about  20  miles  from  Payta, 
contains  a  population  of  from  8000  to  9000,  and  some  ma- 
nufactures of  soap  and  leather.  Larabayeque  is  situated  in 
a  district  which  produces  abundance  of  rice  and  has  a  con- 
siderable commerce,  though  the  roadstead  is  bad.  It  con- 
tains about  4000  inhabitants,  and  exports  bullion  and  rice. 
Truxillo,  founded  by  Francisco  Pizarro  and  named  after  his 
birthplace,  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  extensive  valley 
of  Chimu,  about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  The  harbour  Huana- 
cho  is  an  open  roadstead.  The  streets  of  Truxillo  are  wide 
and  regular,  and  ix  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  a  handsome  town- 
hall.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  bullion,  sugar,  and 
rice.  Population  9000.  The  valley  of  Chirau  contains  the 
ruins  of  a  large  Indian  town.  In  the  vale  of  the  Ma  ration 
are  the  towns  of  Caxaro&rca  and  Chachapoyas.  Caxamarca 
stands  on  the  eastern  decHvity  of  the  Western  Andes,  in  a 
rich  mining  district:  it  is  nearly  9000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  contains  7000  inhabitants  and  the  ruins  of  a 
palace  of  the  Incas.  Cotton  and  woollen  cloth  are  manu- 
factured to  a  considerable  extent,  and  also  many  utensils  of 
iron.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  hot  springs,  called 
the  baths  of  the  Incas.  The  richest  mine  in  the  vi- 
cinity is  that  of  Qualgayac,  not  lar  from  Chota.  The 
town  of  Chachapoyas  is  near  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Eastern  Andes,  on  the  road  which  leads  to  the 
vale  of  the  Rio  Huallaga,  and  contains  3000  inhabitants. 
Much  tobacco  is  i-aised  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  vale 
of  the  Rio  Huallaga  are  the  towns  of  Moyobamba  and 
Tarapoto.  Moyobamba,  near  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Eastern  Andes,  has  5000  inhabitants,  and  Tarapoto,  a  few 
miles  from  the  Huallaga  river,  about  4000.  In  both  towns 
a  coarse  cotton  stufi"  called  tucuya  is  made ;  and  cotton, 
gums,  resin,  and  white  wax  are  sent  to  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  by  the  road  which  leads  from  Tarapoto  to  Trux- 
illo. 

2.  The  department  of  Junin  was  formerly  called  Tarmac 
from  the  principal  town,  but  the  name  was  changed  to  com- 
memorate the  battle  gained  by  Bolivar  on  the  plain  of  Junin 
in  1824.  It  occupies  the  valleys  along  the  Pacific  which 
lie  between  Santa  and  Barranca  (near  1 1°  8.  lat.),  and  com- 
prehends the  upper  valet  of  the  rivers  Maranon,  Huallaga, 
and  Jauja,  and  also  the  table-land  of  Pasco.  Besides  tho 
produce  of  the  rich  mines,  this  department  exports  sugar, 
rice,  and  Indian  corn.  The  greater  part  of  the  district  of 
Huamalies,  in  which  bark  is  collected,  belongs  to  this  de- 
partment. The  Indian  population  is  still  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Creoles  than  in  Truxillo.  There  are  several 
ruins  of  antient  buildings,  but  they  are  not  considerable. 
None  of  the  towns  situated  in  the  Valles  are  important  in  a 
commercial  view.  The  fertile  valley  of  the  Rio  Nepena 
contains  the  towns  of  Huambacho  and  Nepefia;  the  last- 
mentioned  town  seems  to  be  a  place  of  some  size.  They  ex- 
port their  produce,  sugar  and  grain,  from  the  excellent 
harbour  of  Samanco  or  Huambacno.  Farther  south  is  the 
town  of  Guarmey,  in  a  country  which  is  covered  with 
lofty  trees,  whence  great  quantities  of  fire- wood  are  sent  to 
Lima.  It  has  only  from  500  to  600  inhabitants.  The  small 
towns  of  Barranca  and  Sup6  export  their  agricultural  pro- 
duce to  Lima  from  the  bay  of  Sup6.  In  tho  upper  vale  of 
tho  Maraiion  is  the  town  of  Huari,  with  7000  inhabitants, 
and  Caxatambo,  which  has  some  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, Pasco  or  Cerro  Pasco  is  built  on  the  table-land  of 
Pasco,  14,278  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  probably  the  most 
elevated  place  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world,  which  is  per- 
manently inhabited.  This  town,  whose  population  ttuo- 
tuates,  according  to  the  produce  of  the  mines,  between 
12,000  and  16,000,  is  irregularly  built  on  very  uneven 
ground.  The  site  on  which  it  stands  abounds  in  silver 
ore,  and  the  mouths  of  the  mines  are  frequently  in  the  mid- 
dle of  tho  streets.    Only  those  mines  are  worked  whicli 
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contain  rich  ores;  The  houses  are  lovr,  and  some  hate 
small  glazed  windows ;  but  the  suburbs  are  merely  a  collec- 
1i<»n  uf  mud  cottages.  As  the  surrounding  Country  is  des- 
titute of  trees,  it  is  fortunate  that  coal  abounds  in  the 
neigh buurhoofl.  In  the  upper  vale  of  the  Rio  Hualla^a, 
north-east  of  Pasco,  is  the  town  of  Huanaeo,  with  9000  m- 
habitants,  which  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  circumstance  of 
its  agricultural  produce  finding  a  ready  sale  at  Pasco.  In 
the  neighbourhood  there  are  ruins  of  considerable  extent. 
In  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Jauja  is  the  town  of  Tarma,  with 
6000  inhabitants,  in  which  cotton  and  woollen  stufis  are 
manufactured. 

3.  The  department  of  Lima  extends  along  the  coast  from 
Barranca  (iT  S.  lat)  to  Point  Penates  (15^  30'),  and  com- 
prehends that  part  of  the  maritime  region  in  which  tfte 
valleys  aro  most  numerous  and  occur  at  short  distances 
from  one  another.  It  extends  inland  to  the  lower  decli- 
vity of  the  Western  Andes.  All  the  productions  of  the 
vales  grow  here,  and  are  tolerably  abunaant.  Thf  popula- 
tion contains  a  greater  proportion  of  Creoles  than  that  of 
the  other  departments.  Tliere  are  some  extensive  ruins  of 
antient  buildin|^  and  towns.  North  of  Lima  is  the  town  of 
Huacho,  built  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  valley  about  one 
mile  from  the  port,  which  is  small,  but  has  good  ancliorage. 
Lima,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  about  6  miles  from 
Callao.  [Lima  ;  Callao.]  South  of  Oallao  is  the  small 
town  of  Chorillos,  built  on  a  cliff  at  (he  foot  of  the  Morro 
Solar,  a  remarkable  cluster  of  hills;  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
bathing-place  for  the  inhabitants  of  Lima.  In  the  fertile 
and  well- cultivated  valley  of  Lurim,  which  is  a  few  miles 
farther  south,  are  the  ruins  of  ihe  antient  city  of  Pachaca- 
roac.  Cerro  Azul,  farther  south,  in  the  middle  of  a  fer- 
tile valley,  is  a  considerable  place,  and  exports  large 
quantities  of  rum,  sugar,  and  chancana,  a  sort  of  treacle. 
Fisco,  built  on  a  plain,  about  a  mile  from  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Pisco,  has  above  3000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable commerce,  and  exports  wine,  a  kind  of  spirit  called 
Pisco  or  Italia,  and  sugar.  South  of  Pisco  are  two  small 
towns.  Yea  and  Nasca,  in  which  much  wine  is  made,  and 
exported  to  other  parts  of  Peru ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  that 
of  Pisco. 

4.  The  department  of  Huancabelica  lies  east  of  Lima,  and 
extends  over  the  Western  Andes  and  the  lower  vale  of  the 
Jauja.  The  mountains  contain  a  great  number  of  mines, 
and  several  of  them  are  still  worked  with  profit.  The  fertile 
vale  is  well  cultivated  and  inhabited,  as  it  supplies  the  min- 
ing district  with  provisions.  The  number  of^ Creoles  is  con- 
siderable. The  capital,  Huancabelica,  is  built  in  a  ravine 
between  mountains  whose  summits  rise  to  the  height  of 
13,000  feet,  and  which  contain  several  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
and  quicksilver;  the  quicksilver-mines  are  rich.  The  town 
has  6000  inhabitants.  Nothing  is  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Castro  Vireyna,  farther  south,  is  in  the  centre 
of  another  mining  d^trict.  In  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Jauja  is 
Jauja  or  Atanjauja,  a  town  with  3000  inhabitants,  and  some 
silver-mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

6.  The  department  of  Ayacucho  received  its  name  from 
the  plains  of  Ayacucho,  on  which  General  Sucre,  on  the 
9th  of  December,  1824,  defeated  Canterac,  the  viceroy  of 
Peru,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  Spain  in  South 
America.  It  extends  over  a  part  of  the  Western  Andes, 
the  western  lower  portion  of  the  tableland  of  Cuzco,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Mantaro.  The  principal  productions  are 
the  cerealia  and  fruits  of  Europe.  The  population  consists 
of  Indians:  whites  are  only  found  in  the  town.  The  capital 
is  Huamango,  a  large  place  with  26,000  inhabitants,  founded 
by  Francisco  Pizarro,  in  an  elevated  situation,  on  the  decli- 
vities of  some  mountains  of  moderate  elevation  above 
their  base.  It  contains  several  large  private  buildings  of 
stone,  covered  with  tiles.  The  suburbs,  which  are  in- 
habited by  Indians,  are  large,  and  the  houses  better  than  in 
other  Indian  towns.  It  has  a  fine  catheflral,  a  university, 
and  a  seminary  for  clergymen.  The  rich  Creole  families 
that  live  in  this  town  have  large  sugar-plantations  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  Mantaro.  As  the  town  is  situated  on  the 
road  leadui);  from  Lima  to  Cuzco,  it  has  a  considerable 
trade.  Some  miles  east-north-east  of  the  town  are  the 
plains  of  A>acucho.  North  of  it  is  Huanta,  a  small  town, 
m  a  district  rich  in  agricultural  produce,  especially  wheat 
and  Indian  curn. 

6.  The  de|)artmcnt  of  Cuzco  extends  over  the  whole  of 
the  southern  and  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  table- land  of  Cuzco.    The  Peruvians  are  very 


numerous  in  thii  country,  and  in  many  places  ruins  of  an- 
tient buildings  occur.  The  southern  districts  contain  tx- 
teniive  pasture-grounds:  those  situated  in  the  rniddlo 
produce  wheat  and  the  other  cerealia  of  Europe,  with  Indian 
corn  in  abundance,  and  the  soutliern  have  extensile  plan- 
tations of  sugar  and  other  intertropical  plants.  In  the 
southern  districts  are  several  mines,  but  few  of  tlieni  are 
worked.  Besides  the  capital,  Cusco,  or  Cuzco  [Crzco].  thcru 
is  no  town  of  importance  in  this  department.  Abancay,  in 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  upper  Apurimac,  is  a  small  place. 
The  plain  which  lies  east  of  the  eastern  Andes  conianih  a 
small  number  of  plantations  near  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains; they  belong  to  this  department,  and  border  on  the 
country  of  the  Chunchos  Indians. 

7.  The  deimrtment  of  Areauipa  extends  along  the 
coast  of  the  PaciOe  from  Point  Penates  (16"  30'  S.  lat.)  to 
Point  Sama  (18^  S.  lat.),  and  inland  to  the  declivity  of  the 
western  Andes.  It  contains  a  smaller  number  of  valc>«  than 
the  department  of  Lima,  but  several  of  tliem  are  exton'>i\e. 
especially  that  of  the  Rio  Chila  or  Are<|uipa.  in  which 
the  town  of  Aroquipa  stands.  The  commercial  products 
consist  chiefly  of  wool  and  cotton.  Tfiere  are  more  creules 
than  in  any  other  department  except  Lima.  Acari.  not  far 
from  the  boundary  of  the  department  of  Lima,  is  built  in  a 
fertile  plain  several  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  considtMuhle 
place,  but  little  visited  by  travellers.  The  port,  called  Point 
Lomas,  has  good  anchorage  and  tolerable  landing.  Nhiy, 
the  harbour  of  Arequipa,  contains  about  1500  inhabitants. 
It  is  built  on  the  west  side  of  a  hill  which  hlopes  gently 
towards  the  harbour.  The  trade  is  flourishing,  and  it  ex- 
ports bark,  wool,  and  specie.  On  the  northeast  of  the 
capital,  Arequipa  [Arequipa],  stands  the  volcano  of  Are- 
quipa, 17,200  feet  high.  There  is  always  snow  on  the 
north-west  side  of  its  summit.  Ylo  is  a  small  place  on  the 
coast. 

8.  The  department  of  Pano  extends  along  the  Pacific 
from  Point  Sama  (18**  S.  lat.)  to  the  Rio  Loa,  which  con- 
stitutes tlie  southern  boundary  of  Peru.  It  comprehends 
also  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadcro  uhich  be- 
longs to  Peru.  Tlic  vales  along  the  coast  are  small,  and  in 
general  20  miles  from  oao  another.  The  rivers  which  >iiuiM 
these  valleys  have  in  general  water  only  during  thr«M*  m>)iiihs 
of  the  year.  In  the  barren  tracts  which  divide  the  valle\!i 
much  saltpetre  is  collected,  and  in  some  silver  and  co|)[>it 
ore  are  found.  The  population  is  more  scanty  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Peru,  and  chiefly  consists  of  Indians.  The 
principal  town  on  the  coast  is  Arica,  which  contains  a 
population  of  about  3000  souls,  wh^  live  in  low  houses  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks.  [Arica.]  It  is  the  port  of  Tacna,  a 
town  built  in  the  same  valley  about  30  miles  from  it,  and 
the  depot  of  European  merchandise  for  the  consumption  of 
the  department  of  Puno  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rep*  A\c 
of  Bolivia.  Tacna  contains  7000  souls  and  several  ucll- 
built  houses.  Yquique  (20''  12' S.  lat.),  with  a  bad  road- 
stead, has  only  1000  inhabitants;  a  considerable  quantit)  o( 
saltpetre  is  shipped  here.  Near  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  are  the  towns  of  Puno.  thi! 
capital  of  the  department,  which  has  a  population  of  uouu 
inhabitants,  and  Chuquito,  with  6000.  In  the  viciint)  ol 
Puno  are  numerous  silver-mines,  which  in  l&oj  \iel«UM] 
96,628  marcs  of  silver,  but  since  that  time  the  produce  hat 
fallen  off*. 

In  the  countries  of  the  independent  tribes  tliere  \u>r« 
formerly  several  mimonet,  or  stations  of  missionaries,  ^»lu 
collected  a  number  of  aborigines  and  tried  to  convert  tlu  n 
to  Christianity.  Nearly  all  these  missions  have  U>cn  de 
stroyed  by  the  political  changes  to  which  Peru  has  Imjci 
subject  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Only  one  of  them  n 
in  a  flourishing  state,  that  of  Sarayacu,  on  the  Rio  Uca>ali 
near  7**  S.  lat..  where  about  2000  individuals  of  the  tribes  ol 
Puinaus,  Setebos,  Conibos  Shipebos,  and  Sencis  li\e  ir 
scattered  houses,  and  seem  to  advance,  though  slowly,  in 
civilization. 

Manufactures. — The  Peruvian  Indians  consume  a  vcrj 
small  quantity  of  European  manufactured  articles.  Thcii 
dress  is  composed  of  cotton  or  woollen  stuff's  made  at  lu  nie, 
or  in  several  of  the  small  towns  in  the  vale  of  the  Marafiuii 
and  Jauja.  These  home-made  stuffs  also  ser^e  us  th< 
dress  of  the  mixed  rac^j.  Only  the  Creoles  dress  in  Eu- 
ropean stulTs.  Tliere  are  some  manufactures  of  coido\an 
leather,  and  some  tanneries  and  soap-houses.  The  iroi 
utensils,  such  as  hatchets,  scissors.  &C.,  made  in  Caia* 
marca,  are  highly  valued.    In  the  large  towns  many  per 
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I  ftr«  oeeopied  with  making  Tostelt,  utensik,  and  orna- 
of  gold  ami  titver. 

iMttmf.^Tbe  country  it  too  mountainous  to  admit  th« 

of  caniage  road*  in  the  interior.     Mulea  are  gene- 

f  used  by  travellert  and  for  the  transport  of  roerchan- 

In  the  more  elevmted  parts  of  the  country  Ikamas  are 

ed  for  the  latter  purpose.     Six  xreat  roads  traverse 

wuniry  from  west  to  east ;    the  most  northern  runs 

FruiiUo  to  Caxamarca,  Chacapoyas,  Movabamh^  and 

•|M>to.      One  road  leads  from  Lima  to  Pasco,  another 

'arma,  and  a  third  to  Huancabelica,  Hacamango,  and 

eo.     A  road  leads  from  Islay  to  Areouipa  and  Puns, 

another  from  Arica  to  Tacna,  and  tnenee  to  La  Psa 

Oruro  in  Boliria.    The  goods  imported  from  foreign 

itncs  are  sent  by  these   roads  into   the  interior  of 

1. 

be  foreign  commerce  is  considerable^  especially  that 

I  theother  countries  of  America  bordering  on  the  FWciflc, 

also  with  Burope.    The  most  important  article  of  ex* 

is  the  produce  of  the  mmes,  especially  siker.    The 

nd  in  importance  is  sugar,  which  i%  sent  to  Mexico, 

r  Granada,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.    The  third  article  in 

irtance  is  perhaps  saltpetre,  the  quaatity  sent  to  dif- 

tit  countries  of  Europe  being  very  great.      Cotton, 

000,  Indian  com,  rice,  salt,  and  spirits  are  minor  arti- 

AVheat,  (tour,  wine,  and  fVuiis  am   imported  from 

e,  with  which  country  there  is  an  active  commerce. 

iufacture«l  goods  are  received  (h>m  Europe  and  from 

United  States  of  North  America,  and  from  Canton  silk 

a  and  nankeens. 

be  principal  harbours  from  which  the  exports  are  made. 

Pa}ta,  Lnmbaycque.  Cullao,  Pisco,  Islay,  Arica,  and 

sue.    We  have  no  recent  account  of  the  commerce  of 

Irit  four  harbours,  in  which  proba)>ty  three-fourihs  of 

•xports  are  shipped.    The  three  last- mentioned  har- 

s  are  called  puerios  intermetlius,  and  are  usually  visited 

uropean  vessels  which  Mil  along  the  coast  from  Val- 

iao   in   Chile  to   Callao.      Nothing   is  imported   into 

r|iie,  the  most  southern  of  thc«o  harbours,  out  in  1834 

esa  than  148,160  cwt  of  Miltpetro  were   shipped,  of 

rh  more  than  100,000  was  on  account  of  Britisn  mer- 

ita.    The  value  amounted  to  ri6.000/.    The  number  of 

ipean  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  Arica  in  1834 

S3,  and  their  tonnaji^e  amounted  to  15,094;  there  were 

Inglish  vessels,  of  3G6I  tons,  8  French  Tessels,  of  2003 

and   10  To«sels  fntm   the  United  States  of  North 

with  297 1  tons.    The  other  European  vessels  were 

^■■iwerp,  Hamburg,  Cadia.  and  Genoa.    The  vessels 

Chile  and  other  parts  of  Peru  were  26  in  number. 

'  exported  bullion  and  specie  to  the  amount  of  320,301 

lish   doUarSfe  e({ual  to  72,052/. ;  bark  to  the  value  of 

(52  dollars,  or  39,504/. ;  pewter  to  the  amount  of  18.285 

i.  or  41 14/. ;  and  wool  to  the  amount  of  13,252  dollars. 

:  chinchilla  and  vicuna  skins,  hides,  and  cotton 

ng    the    minor    articles    of    export.      In    the 

I  >««r    132  cwt    of  copper  were   brought    from   the 

rian    part    of   the    valley  of  the   Doftaguadero   and 

led  at  Arica.    The  value  of  all  the  exports  of  Ariea 

not  exceed  150,000/.    The  exports  of  Islay  in  the  same 

amounted  to    1,135,590  dollars,   equal   to  255,507/., 
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Saltpetre 
Silver  • 

Bark 

Vicuiia  wool 
Sheep- wool 
Copper 
Ratana 


DnlUfB. 

776.000 

124,503 

110,872 

45.000 

73,070 

2,500 

3,645 


1.135.590 
m  exports  of  the  puertoa  intarmedios,  shipped   for 
ipe    and   the  United  States,    amounted  therefore  to 
^7/. ;  and  as  it  is  assunAod  that  onlv  one-fourth  of  the 

ree  of  Peru  is  concentrated  in  these  harbours,  the 
w  «^xporta  of  the  oounirv  would  exceed  2,000,000/.,  ex- 
ra  of  the  eommeree  witn  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
k  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  great  pari  of 
•xports  of  the  puertoa  intermedioa  ia  brought  fWmi 
fia,  as  the  silver,  bark«  vicuna  and  sheep  wool,  and 
•r. 

fjlory.— Wbtn  the  Spaniards  first  visitad  P^ni,  they 
I  the  coantry  imdar  a  wall-rtfulatad  goramnitiitt  and 
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inhabited  by  a  nation  which  had  made  mat  progtwsa  in  tlM 
arts  of  civilization.  The  people  were  decently  dressed,  and 
lodged  in  comfortable  houses.  Their  fields  wore  well  culti- 
vated, and  artificial  cuts  had  been  made  to  conduct  tha 
water  of  the  small  rivers  to  a  considerable  distance  for  tha 
purposes  of  irrigation.  They  had  extensive  maoufaoturat 
of  earthenware  and  woollen  and  cotton  cloth,  and  also  tools 
made  of  oooper.  Even  now  the  eleaont  forma  of  their 
utensihi,  maae  out  of  the  hardest  rock  without  the  use  of  iron 
tools,  excite  admiration.  The  extensive  ruins  of  palacaa 
and  buildings  scattered  over  tlie  country,  and  the  remaina 
of  the  great  road  which  led  from  Quito  to  Cuxco,  and 
thence  southward  over  the  table-land  of  the  valley  of  the 
Desaguadero,  show  that  the  nation  was  far  advanced  in 
tivilixation.  This  civilization  appears  to  have  grown  up  in 
tb*  nation  itself,  and  not  to  have  been  deriv^  from  com* 
miisication  with  other  civilised  people.  The  navigation  of 
the  F«ruviana  was  limited  to  coasting  from  one  soflill  har- 
bour to  another  in  balsas.  The  difference  in  political  insti- 
tutiona  and  in  the  usages  of  society  between  tne  Peruviana 
and  Mexicans  precludea  the  supposition  of  eitlier  of  thesa 
two  nations  having  received  their  civilization  from  theother. 
Besides  this,  they  were  divided  by  savage  tribes,  which 
were  sunk  in  tae  deepest  barbarism.  The  Spaniards  ware 
sunprised  to  find  this  state  of  things  in  Peru.  When  they 
had  got  poasession  of  the  oountry,  they  inquire<l  into  ita 
history,  and  learned  the  following  traditions : — 

About  three  oenturi>)s  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 
Manco  Capac  and  MaoA  Ocollo  appeared  on  the  table4and 
of  the  Deaaguadera  Tbeae  two  personai^es,  male  and 
female,  of  majestic  stathra,  appeared  elothed  in  gar- 
menta,  and  declared  that  thty  were  children  of  the  sun,  and 
sent  by  their  parent  to  reclaim  the  human  race  from  ita 
misery.  The  savage  tribes  submitted  to  the  instruction  of 
these  beings  of  a  divine  origin,  who  taught  them  the  first 
arts  of  civilization,  agriculture,  and  the  manufacture  of 
clothing.  Manco  Capac  organised  a  tegular  government,  and 
formed  nis  subjects  into  four  different  ranks  or  classes,  which 
had  some  slight  resemblance  to  the  CMtes  of  the  Hindus. 
He  altio  established  many  useful  oustooss  and  laws,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Cuzco,  which  soon  became  the  capital 
of  an  extensive  empire,  called  the  empire  of  the  Incas  (or 
lords)  of  P^ru.  He  and  his  successors,  being  considered  aa 
the  offspring  of  the  divinity,  exercised  absolute  and  uncon- 
trolled authority :  disobedience  to  their  orders  waa  consi- 
dered a  sin  and  violation  of  the  commands  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  His  successors  gradually  extended  their  authority 
over  Uie  whole  of  the  mountain-region  between  the  equator 
and  25*  S.  lat.  As  the  aborigines  who  inhabit  this  exten- 
sive country  speak  one  language,  the  Quichua,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  they  belong  to  one  race,  and  thus  were  easily 
united  into  one  nation,  and  peaceably  submitted  to  one 
government  When  the  Spaniards  first  entered  Peru,  the 
twelfth  monarch  from  the  founder  of  the  state,  named 
Huayna  Capac,  was  said  to  be  seated  on  the  throne.  He 
had  violated  the  antient  usage  of  the  Incas,  which  forbade 
a  monarch  to  marry  a  woman  not  a  descendant  of  Manco 
Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo.  Hu  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the 
vanquished  king  of  Quito,  and  the  son  whom  she  had  borne 
him,  named  Atahualpa,  was  appointed  his  successor  in  that 
kingdom.  The  rest  of  his  dominions  he  left  to  Huascar, 
his  eldeat  son  by  a  princess  of  the  Inca  race.  This  led  to  a 
civil  vrar  between  the  two  prineea,  ami  when  tha  conlaat 
was  at  its  height,  a  Spanisii  force  entered  the  country 
under  Francisco  Pizarro  in  1531. 

Pizarro  had  sailed  in  1526  firom  Panami  to  a  country 
lying  fkrther  south*  which,  according  to  the  information 
collected  from  the  natives,  abounded  in  precious  metala. 
He  sailed  alone  the  coast  as  lar  south  as  Cape  Panna  or 
Cape  Aguja.  Landing  at  Tumbex  in  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil, 
the  most  northern  point  of  the  present  republic  of  Peru. 
he  was  struck  with  the  advanced  atate  of  dviliration  of  the 
inhabitanta,  and  sUll  more  with  the  abundance  of  gold  and 
silver  vessels  and  utensils.  From  this  time  he  resolved  oo 
the  conquest  of  the  country.  In  1531  he  returned  with  a 
small  fbrce  which  he  had  procured  flrom  Spain,  marchad 
along  the  coast,  and  in  1532  built  the  town  of  Si.  Michael 
de  Piura,  the  oldest  Spanuh  settlement  in  Peru.  The  dia- 
traoted  state  of  the  country  catwed  by  tha  civil  war  en- 
abled the  Spaniards  to  Uke  possession  of  it  without  a 
battle :  and  though  the  Peruvians  afterwards  tried  to  renew 
the  contest,  they  were  easily  defeated  and  compelled  to 
aubmit  to  a  foreign  yoke.    In  nanv  inataacea  during  tte 
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progreM  of  the  oonqaett  (from  1532  to  1534).  Pizarro  acted 
with  cruelty  and  perfidy,  but  ho  undoubtedly  po5se»»ed 
great  political  sagacitT.  All  the  large  towns  now  oxitting  in 
Peru  were  built  by  ^arro,  with  the  exception  of  Cuzco. 
which  was  founded  by  Manco  Capac.  Pizanro  built  Piuia, 
Uruxillo,  Lima,  Arequipa,  and  Huamanga. 

The  disorders  which  immediately  followed  the  conquest 
nearly  caused  the  loss  of  the  country,  a  circumstance  which 
determined  the  court  of  Spain  to  make  Peru  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  South  America.    Lima  was 
chosen  for  the  capital,  and  it  soon  rose  to  such  opulence 
that  it  was  called  the  Citjr  of  the  Kings.    The  authority  of 
Spain  took  deeper  root  in  Peru  than  in  any  other  of  her 
South  American  colonies.    In  1780  the  Peruvians  took  up 
arms  against  the  Spaniards,  under  Tupac  Amaro.  an  Inca, 
but  failing  to  capture  the  town  of  La  Paz  after  a  longsie^e, 
they  again  submitted.    When  all  the  Spanish  colonies  bo^an 
to  rise*against  the  mother  country,  after  the  year  1810, 
Peru  remained  quiet,  and  though  tome  of  the  neighVouring 
provinces  had  already  expelle<l  the  Spanish  arnMOM,  and 
others  were  attempting  to  do  the  same,  the  Spaniards  re- 
mained in  undisturbed  posseuion  of  Peru  unt<1  1820,  and 
even  then  the  first  impulse  to  rebellion  came  /rom  without 
General   San   Martin   had  collected  a  forte   in  the  pro- 
vinces of  La  Plata,  with  which  he  entered  Chile,  and,  after 
a  successful  war,  expelled  the  Spaniards  from  that  country. 
In  1 820  he  came  with  an  armv  from  l^alparaiso  to  Peru, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  possession  of  Lima,  the  in- 
dependence of  Peru  was  proclaimed  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1821,  and  San  Martin  was  also  proclaimed  protector  of 
Peru.    The  Spanish  viceroy  Caoterac  who  had  remained 
in   )x>ssession   of   the  Montaoi,   gradually   recovered    the 
Vallej*.     San  Martin,  who  had  lost  his  popularity,  resigned 
his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  legislature  on  the  1 9th 
of  August,  1822.    On  the  1st  of  September,  Bolivar,  the 
Columbian  general,  entered  Lima,  and  eon  tinned  the  war 
with  Canterac,  but  at  first  with  doubtful  success.    In  No- 
vember,  1823,  a  constitution    proposed    by  Bolivar    was 
adopted,  but  the  Congress,  being  unable  to  maintain  its 
authonty,  dissolved  in   February,   1824,  and  Bolivar  was 
made  dictator.     After  some  advantages  gained  by  Bolivar 
over  Canterac,  the  latter  was  entirely  defeated  by  Sucre  in 
December.  1824,  in  the  plains  of  Ayacucho.  by  which  battle 
the  authority  of  Spain  in  Peru  and  South  America  was 
annihilated.     General  Rodil  threw  himvelf  with  3000  men 
into  tlie  fortress  of  Callao,  which  he  surrendered,  after  a 
siege  of  more  than  thirteen  months,  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1826.     In  February,  1825.  Bohvar  had  resigned  the  dicta- 
torsnip,  but  he  had  previously  contrived   to  separate  the 
southern  provinces  from  the  northern,  and  to  convert  the 
former  into  a  new  republic,  which  adopted  the  name  of 
Bolivia.     The  different    forms  of  government   which  had 
been   tried    within    the  six    years   following   the  declara- 
tion of  independence,    were    not    adapted    to    the    state 
of  society  and  the  circumstances  of  the  nation.    Towards 
the  end  of  1826,  the  Bolivian  constitution  was  adopted,  ac- 
cording to  which  a  president  was  to  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  tlie  government,  with  the  power  of  naming  his  succ4!Ssor, 
and  without  being  subject  to  any  responsibility  for  his  acu. 
This  new  constitution  excited  great  discontent,  and  as  Bo- 
livar was  soon  afterwards  oblig^  to  go  to  Columbia,  where 
an  insurrection  had  broken  out  and  a  civil  war  was  on  the 
point  of  commencing,  a  oomplete  revolution  took  place  in 
Fsru,  in  January,  1827.    The  Bolivian  constitution  or  go- 
vernment was  abolished,  and  a  new  constitution  framed  and 
adopted,  which  may  be  considered  as  still  in  force.    Tliis 
constitution  may  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  unite  a  fe- 
deral republic  with  a  central  government    The  proviociai 
governments  of  the  departments  have  the  power  of  framing 
lawi  for  the  provinces,  but  these  laws  do  not  obtain  authority 
tin  they  have  been  approved  by  the  Concresa.    The  provincial 
governments  however  are  entitled  to  the  uncontrolled  admi- 
nistration of  their  own  affairs,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 
The  national  congress,  or  supreme  legislature,  consists  of 
two  bodies,  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.    The 
prasident,  in  whose  hands  the  executive  power  is  nlaced,  is 
eboeen  for  four  Toars,  and  he  cannot  be  re-elected.    He  is 
assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs  by  a  mi- 
nistry of  his  choice,  and  by  a  state  council,  which  is  elected 
by  the  legislature.    The  judicial  power  is  independent  of  the 
executive,  and  all  decrees  and  judgments  are  to  be  made  pub- 
lic   The  highest  officers  of  the  central  government  in  the 
departmenu  are  the  prefecu  and  subprefects.  These  pertons, 


as  well  as  the  judges  are  elected  by  tbeCongreM  from  three 
candidates,  who  are  proposed  by  tlie  piovineial  governments. 
The  Roman  Ditholie  religion  alone  can  bepuUicly  exerci»cd. 
Peru  has  experienced,  eveo  more  than  the  other  parts  of 
America  which  once  were  sulgect  to  Spain,  the  had  vtlects 
of  haviug  adopted  a  constitution  uniuited  lo  the  btaie  uf 
society.  The  country  is  almoat  eontinually  distracted  by 
parties  which  are  struggling  for  power,  and  by  civil  wars  snd 
revolutions  produced  by  thMe  continual  struggles.  1  n  1  &3 j 
four  chiefs  in  arms  were  ooolending  for  su|Memacy.  If  one 
of  ihem  succeeded  in  making  himself  powerful,  the  others 
uiiited  against  him;  but  no  sooner  were  they  victorious, 
fhan  tliey  were  again  disunited  and  in  hostility  lo  each 
other.  In  1836  the  four  southern  departments.  Cutco. 
Ayacucho,  Puno,  and  Arequipa,  separated  from  tlie  tour 
northern,  and  constituted  an  independent  state,  under  the 
name  of  Bstado  Sud  Peruano.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  two  parts  of  Peru  have  again  united  under  one  govern- 
ment, or  continue  to  form  two  republics. 

(Ulloa*s  Voyag$  to  South  America ;  Humboldt's  Ptr- 
sonal  Narrative^  &e*  ;  Memotrs  qf  Genera/  MtUer ; 
Meyen's  Reiee  um  die  Welt;  Poeppig's  liei$e  in  Chile, 
BfTu,  4is.  ;  Smyth's  and  Lowe's  Narrative  qf  a  Jiurn^y 
from  Lima  to  Fara  ;  Narrative  qf  the  Surveying  V'tyaget 
qf  the  Adventure  and  Beadle  ;  Pentland,  in  the  London 
Geographical  Joymalt  vols.  ▼.  and  viii. ;  Miller,  tu  the 
LwSion  Geogriwhical  Joumalt  vol.  vi.) 

PERU  VI AN  ARCHITECTURE.  Remains  of  antient 
Peruvian  buildings  are  dispersed  over  the  western  parts  of 
South  America,  from  the  equator  to  15^  S.  laL,  es)>eciBlly 
over  the  Montana.  They  are  characterised  by  simplicit\. 
symmetry,  and  solidity.  Theos  are  no  columns,  pilasu*rs,  or 
arches,  and  the  builduifs  exhibit  a  singular  uniformity  and 
a  complete  want  of  all  exterior  ornaments. 

The  great  road  of  the  Incas.  which  runs  from  Quito  to 
Cuzco  and  the  table-laod  of  the  Desaguadero,  m  matle  of 
enormous  masses  of  porphyry,  and  it  is  still  nearly  perfect 
in  several  parts  of  the  Montana.  Humboldt  obtaine<l  an 
antient  Peruvian  cutline  instrument,  which  hail  bctu 
found  in  a  mine  not  wr  from  Cuzco:  the  mati-nal 
consisted  of  94  parts  of  copper  and  6  of  tin.  a  comf>oMiiou 
which  rendered  it  hard  enough  to  be  used  nearly  like  kiccl. 
With  instruments  made  of  this  material  the  Peruvian^  cut 
tlie  enormous  masses  of  which  their  buildings  are  coinpohcd. 
Some  of  the  buildings  near  Cuzco  contain  stones  4u  feet 
long,  20  feet  wide,  and  nearly  7  feet  thick.  These  stone*  arc 
fitted  together  with  (creat  skill,  and.  as  it  was  sup(K)sed.  w  ith- 
out  cement.  But  Humboldt  discovered  in  some  ruin*  a  thin 
layer  of  cement,  consisting  of  gravel  and  an  argillai^eous 
earth;  in  other  edifices,  he  says,  it  is  composed  of  bitumen. 
The  stones  are  all  parallelopipedona,  and  worked  with  such 
exactness  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  perceive  the  joiu- 
ings  if  their  exterior  surface  were  quite  level:  but  being 
a  little  convex,  the  junctures  form  slight  depres»ions,  which 
constitute  the  only  exterior  ornament  of  the  buildui|its».  The 
doors  of  the  buildings  are  from  7  to  84  feet  high.  Thesidet 
of  the  doors  are  not  parallel,  but  approach  each  other  tow  aids 
the  top,  a  circumstance  which  gives  to  the  Peru\ian  door- 
ways a  resemblance  to  thoM  in  some  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 
The  niches,  of  whi<  h  several  occur  in  the  inner  side  of  the 
walU,  have  the  form  of  the  doors. 

The  most  extensive  Peruvian  buildings  occur  in  the  table- 
land of  Cuxco.  which  was  the  most  antient  seat  of  the  mo- 
narchy of  the  Incas.  There  are  also  antient  reinaiui 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  present  rcpublie  of  Ecua- 
dor. Near  the  ridge  called  Chisinche,  not  far  from 
the  volcano  Cotopaxi,  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  budding;  calle<l 
the  Palac*e  of  the  Incas.  It  was  a  sauare,  of  which  each 
side  is  about  30  vards  long,  and  it  had  four  doors.  The  in- 
terior was  divided  into  eight  apartments,  three  of  which  are 
still  in  tolerable  preservation.  Not  far  from  the  mountain- 
pass  of  Assuay  is  a  building  ealled  Ingappilca,  or  the  Fortress 
of  Canar,  consisting  of  a  wall  of  very  large  stones,  about 
6  or  6  yards  high ;  it  has  a  regular  oval  form,  of  which  the 
greatest  axis  is  nearly  40  feet  long.  In  the  ruins  of  the 
town  of  Chulucanaa,  io  the  department  of  Truxillo,  near 
the  bouudary-Une  between  Peru  and  Eeuador,  Humboldt 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  construction  of  the 
private  buildings  of  the  Peruvians,  and  he  observes  that 
they  consist  of  one  room  only,  and  that  probablv  the  door 
opened  into  a  court-yard.  (Humboldt's  FiKfJ  dcM  Cordil- 
lere»  et  Mormmente  dee  PempUs  Jndigenee^  4^.) 
PERU'GIA,  DSI£0AZI07^£i>L  a  province  of  the 
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Pm^pal  Bute,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  central  ridge 
of  the  Apennines,  which  separates  it  from  the  province  of 
Pesaio  e  Urbino,  on  the  west  by  Tuscany,  on  the  south  by 
tfae  provinces  of  Spoleto  and  Viterbo,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
pivfinces  of  Macerata  and  Spoleto.    Its  length  from  the 
Apeoninet,  which  border  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  above 
Qui  di  Castello,  down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Paglia  with 
the  Tiber,  is  about  60  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  fiom  20 
to  35  miles.     The  area  is  reckoned  at  about  1790  square 
miles.    The  province  of  Perugia  is  entirely  in  the  basm  of 
the  Tiber.     The  lake  of  Perugia  (Lacus  Trasimenus)  lies 
in  the  territory  of  Perugia,  near  the  borders  of  Tuscany ;  i\s 
circumference  is  about  30  miles,  the  greatest  width  is  about 
eight  miles,  but  the  depth  is  not  more  than  30  feet.    It  con- 
tsms  three  small  islands ;   two  (of  which  one  is  called  Isola 
Maggiore)  are  towards  the  north,  and  the  third  (called  Pol- 
rese)  towards  the  southern  extremity.  This  lake  is  enclosed  by 
hills  on  the  north,  east,  and  south,  but  the  western  coast  is 
moie  open,  merging  into  the  wide  plain  of  CJortona.    This 
lake  is  fed  by  no  permanent  river,  but  by  numerous  springs 
which  rise  fiiom  the  bottom  of  the  bed ;   it  has  no  natural 
outlet,  and  in  seasons  of  rain,  when  numerous  streams  run 
into  it  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  it  suddenly  overflows  the 
Imnks,  and  sometime  the  waters  have  entered  the  plain  of 
Cortooa,  and  mixing  with  those  of  the  Chiana,  have  flowed 
into  the  Amo.     In  order  to  prevent  the  mischief  occasioned 
by  these  floods,  a  tunnel  or  emissary  has  been  made  through 
t  hill  on  the  south-east  bank  near  the  parish  church  of  San 
Savioo,  opposite  the  island  of  Polrese.    The  mouth  of  the 
emissary  is  about  six  feet  high  and  five  wide,  and  the  length 
is  2845  fieet;    it  is  entirely  cased  with  masonry.      Seven 
■bafts  open  into  it  from  the  sides  of  the  hill  at  various  dis- 
tances along  the  length  of  the  tunnel  and  give  access  to 
the  workmen  for  clearing  and  repairing  it.    The  water  on 
issuing  out  of  the  tunnel  flows  into  a  canal,  sets  in  motion 
ieveral  mills,  and  after  a  course  of  about  two  miles  enters 
the  river  Cajfna,  an  affluent  of  the  Nestore,  which  is  an 
afflaent  of  the  Tiber.     The  mouth  of  the  emissary  is  above 
the  ordinary  or  summer  level,  and  the  water  flows  into  it 
only  in  the  winter  or  after  heavy  rains.    (Yestrini,  *  Disser- 
tsxione  suli'  Emissario  del  Lago  di  Perugia,*  in  vol.  vii.  of 
Xh^  Memoirs  of  the  Academia  Etrusca  di  Cor  tana.)    The 
construction  of  this  important  work  is  due  to  Braccio  da  Mon- 
tone,  a  distinguished  chieftain,  and  lord  of  Perugia  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Some  pretend  that  the 
emissary  existed  long  before,  and  was  only  repaired  by  Brac- 
eio,  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  this  assertion.  The 
emissary  became  encumbered  in  course  of  time,  and  a  great 
iood  occurring  in  160*2,  the  waters  of  the  lake  inundated  the 
plain  of  Gortona,  and  did  great  mischief  in  other  places  along 
the  banks.      After  this  misfortune.  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
ordered  the  emissary  to  be  repaired.    Campanus,  *  De  Rebus 
Gestis  Andreso  Brachii,*  6th  book,  gives  a  pleasing  descrip- 
tion of  the  lake  of  Perufi^ia,  its  wide  expanse,  its  limpid 
waters,  its  verdant  and  picturesque  green  banks,  and  the 
towns  and  villages  scattered  along  the  shore.     Seen  from 
the  hills  of  Spelonca,  between  Ossaia  and  Passignano,  on 
the  high  road  from  Florence  to  Perugia,  the  lake  has  a 
very   fine   appearance.      This  lake  is  subject  to  sudden 
storms. 

The  site  of  the  battle  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  contention  among  the  learned. 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  nearPassit<nano  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  lake,  where  the  hills  recede  from  the  shore. 
forming  a  kind  of  valley  or  dale  between  them  and  the  lake. 
The  province  of  Perugia  ischiefly  hilly,  being  crossed  by  offsets 
from  the  A  pennine  chain,  which  stretch  southwards  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Tiber.  South  of  the  town  of 
Perugia  are  some  extensive  plains,  one  of  which  lies  east- 
wards towards  Foligno,  and  another  on  the  western  or  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  towards  Citt^  della  Pieve.    The  principal 
aSuents  of  the  Tiber  in  the  province  of  Perugia  are— 1,  the 
Chtaseio,  which  rises  in  the  central  Apennine  ridge,  and  flow- 
ing southwards  receives  the  Topino,  which  comes  from  the 
valley  of  Foligno,  after  which  the  united  stream  enters  the 
Tiber  a  few  miles  below  Perugia;  2,  the  Nestore,  which 
rises  near  Citt&  della  Pieve,  flows  south  of  the  hills  which 
borier  the  southern  bank  of  the  lake  of  Perugia,  receives 
tbe  Ctfna  from  the  north,  and  after  a  course  of  about  35 
miles  enters  the  Tiber  ;   3,  the  Naja,  a  torrent  which  rises 
in  an  offiietof  the  Apennines  that  separates  the  valley  of  the 
lower  Nersu  or  of  Terni,  from  that  of  the  Tiber,  .and  runs 
into  the  Tiber  below  the  town  of  Todi,  after  a  course  of  aboiit 


20  miles ;  4,  the  Chiana,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of 
Chiusi  in  Tuscany,  drains  the  southern  part  of  tho  Val  di 
Chiana,  receives  the  river  Astrone  on  its  right  bank  and  the 
Tresa  on  its  left,  and  entering  the  Papal  territory  near  Citt^ 
della  Pieve,  joins  the  Paglia  at  Orvieto,  a  few  miles  below 
which  the  united  stream  enters  the  Tiber. 

The  province  of  Perugia  is  the  fourth  in  extent  in  the 
Papal  State,  being  inferior  only  to  those  of  Rome,  Viterbo, 
and  Spoleto  e  Rieti.  It  is  the  most  fertile  of  the  provinces 
south  of  the  Apennines.  The  principal  productions  are 
corn,  wine,  oil.  silk,  and  grass,  on  which  large  herds  of  fine 
horned  cattle  are  fed;  nearly  one  half  of  the  consumption 
of  butcher's  meat  by  the  city  of  Rome  is  supplied  by  cattle 
from  Perugia.  The  lake  of  Perugia  abounds  with  fish, 
vhich  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export;  and  the 
sliores  are  freauented  by  numerous  aquatic  birds.  The 
clii^.ate  is  healthy,  except  in  a  few  low  spots  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Chiana  near  Citt^  della 
Pieve. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  province  are — 1,  Perugia  ;  2, 
Assist ;  5,  Nocera;  4,  Foligno,  a  pleasant  well-built  town 
in  a  deligh4ul  valley  on  the  river  Topino,  a  short  distance 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Maroggia  or  Timia,  which 
comes  from  S]?oleto.     Foligno  is  said  to  have  been  built 
about  the  eleventh  century,  being  first  inhabited   by   co- 
lonists from  the  antient  town  of  Forum  Flaminii,  which 
was  in  the  neighboirhood.     It  has  a  handsome  cathedral, 
several  other  fine  churches,  and   manufactures   of  wool- 
lens, silks,  extensive  paper-mills,   and    7300   inhabitants. 
Foligno  is  one  of  the  mo«t  trading  inland  towns  in  the  Papal 
State.     It  suffered   considerably  from   the  earthquake  of 
1832.     5,  Todi,  the  antierit  Tudertum,   a  city  first  of  the 
Umbri,  next  of  the  Ktruscaxis,   and  afterwards  a  Roman 
colony,  stands  on  a  hill  above  \he  Tiber.     It  has  a  cathedral 
and  another  handsome  church  built  after  the  design  of 
Bramante,  with  several  remains  of  Etruscan  and  Roman 
antiquities,  among  which  are  the  town  walls  and  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  of  Mars.    The  population  of  Todi  is  2500.    6, 
Citt^  di  Castello,  a  well-built  town,  with  5000  inhabitants, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tiber,  near  the  borders  of  Tus- 
cany, contains  f^everal  fine  churches,  some  good  paintings, 
and  the  palace  of  the  former  baronial  family  of  Vitelli,  known 
in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.     It  has  a  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Tiber.     7,  Cittil  della  Pieve,  a  small  town  situated 
on  an  eminence  above  the  Chiana,   has  about  2000  inha 
bitants.     Remains  of  antiquity  have  been  dug  up  in  the 
neighbourhood.     (Brasavola.  Breve  Ragguaglio  della  Cittd 
di  Pieve,  folio,   Perugia,   1686.)     8,  Marsciano,  a   walled 
town  in  the  valley  of  the  Nestore,  has  about  2000  inha- 
bitants, and  a  fertile  territory.     9,  Fratta,  on  the  left  or 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tiber,  14  miles  north  of  Perugia,  has 
some  p;ood  buildings,  a  theatre,  and  a  bridge  on  the  river; 
the  population,  including  its  territory,  is  4700.     The  inha- 
bitants manufacture  pottery,  which   they  paint  with  consi- 
derable taste.     10,  Castiglione  del  Lago,  on   the  western 
bank  of  the  lake  of  Perugia,  has  some  good  buildings,  and 
about  5300  inhabitants,  including  the  territory  of  the  com- 
mune.    11,   Gualdo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  8  miles 
north  of  Nocera,   is  near  the  site  of  the  antient  town  of 
Tadinum,  long  since  ruined,  near  which  Totila  was  defeated 
and  wounded  by  Narses:    it  has  about  4000  inhabitants. 
12,  Spello.a  few  miles  north  of  Foligno.  is  on  the  site  of  the 
antient  Hispellum,  of  which  there  are  still  considerable  re- 
mains;  among  others,  a  triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Maerinus.     Spello  has  several  churches,  with  good 
paintings,  a  college,  and  about  2400  inhabitants.    (Calindri, 
Sagf^o  geograftcO'Statistico  dello  Stato  Pontificio.) 

The  province  of  Perugia  is  divided  for  administrative 
purposes  into  four  districts,  Perugia,  Citt^  di  Castello, 
Foligno,  and  Todi.  containing  altogether  202.600  inhabitants 
(Serristori,  Statistica  d' Italia),  and  is  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting provinces  of  the  Papal  State,  though  little  noticed 
by  strangers. 

PERUGIA,  THE  TOWN  OF,  built  on  a  high  hill 
which  forms  two  summits,  and  rises  on  the  left  or  western 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  is  surrounded  by  walls  in  the  form  of  a 
polygon.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  the  squares  are  lined 
by  massive  old  buildings.  It  has  also  numerous  churches 
with  lofty  domes,  fine  gates,  and  retains  all  the  appearance 
of  an  important  though  now  somewhat  decayed  city.  Pe- 
rugia is  a  bishop's  see,  and  it  has  a  long-established  uni- 
versity, which  reckons  amon^  its  early  professors  Bartolo 
and  Baldo.    The  university  is  now  attended  by  between 
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300  and  400  studcnU:    it  has  a  library  of  30,000  volumes, 
wiih  some  valuable  MSS.,  among  others  a  Slephanus  By- 
zantinus,  a  Iwtanical  garden,  a  collection  of  minerals,  and  a 
cabinet  of  antiquities  rich  in  Etruscan  inscriptions,  bronzes, 
vasei,  and  medals.     The  academv  of  the  fine  arts  has  a  col- 
lection of  paintings  by  natives  of  Perugia  and  of  the  territory. 
Several  noblemen  have  also  galleries  of  paintings  in  their 
palaces,  such  as  the  Marquis  Monaldi,  Baron  della  Penna, 
Count  Staffa,  Oddi.  &c,      Perugia  has  a  school  of  music, 
two  theatres,  a  dramatic  academy,  a  casino,  or  assembly- 
rooms  of  the  nobility,  and  a  literary  cabinet  or  club.     Pe- 
rugia has  long  been  distinguishe<l   among  the  provincial 
towns  of  the  Papal  State  for  its  love  of  learning.     A  bio- 
graphical list  of  authors  natives  of  Perugia  has  been  com- 
menced by  Professor  Verraiglioli,  *  Biographia  degli  Scrittori 
Perugini,'  but  not  completed.     Vermiglioli  has  also  pi^b- 
lished  a  catalogue  of  writers  who  have  illustrated  the  history 
of  his  native  city:  'Biblioteca  Siorica  Perugina,*  4t(v,  Pe- | 
rugia.   1823.     O'ldoni  has  written  *  Alhenasuin   Ai^ustum 
in   quo  Perusinorum  Scripta  publice  exponuntur.     1678. 
Passeri  has  written  the  lives  of  the  native  artists-  'Vite  dei 
Pittori,  Scultori.  ed  Architetti  Perugini,'  4to..  )/32.     Bran- 
dolesi  has  given   an  account  of  the   works  published  at 
Perugia   in   the  first  century  of  the  invention  of  printing: 
•La  Tipo^raphia  Perugina  del  Secolo  XV.  illustrata.'  8vo., 
18U7.     Vermiglioli  has  written   on   the  mint  of  Perugia : 
•  Memorie  della  Zecca  e  delle  Moneli  Perugine/  8vo.,  1813. 
The  antiquities  of  Perugia,  both  Etru*can  and  Roman,  have 
been  illustrated  by  Orsini,  Vermiglioli,  and  Bianchini ;  and 
the  modem  works  of  art  by  Mariotti  and  Morelli,  *  Pitture 
e  Sculture  della  CittA  di  Perugia.*  1683,  besides  the  com- 
mon guide-books.     Among  th«  contemporary  learned  men 
of  Perugia,   the  antiquarian  Vermiglioli,   Mezzanotte  (the 
translator  of  Pindar  and   professor  of   Greek  literature), 
Canali  (professor  of  physics  and  rector  of  the  university). 
Colizzi  (professor  of  law),  and  Antinori  (a  poet  and  professor 
of  Italian  literature),  deserve  notice.    Perugia  has  produced 
two  burlesque  poets,  C>)ppetta  and  C^porali,  thu  latter  of 
whom  is  considered  by  many  as  equal  to  Berni. 

The  population  of  Perugia,  including  i\\e  suburbs,  is 
15,000  (Calindri);  in  the  time  of  its  independence,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  population  was  reckoned  at  40,000. 
Tlie  circumference  of  tne  walls  is  above  six  miles,  but  much 
of  the  area  within  is  open  and  unbuilt  upon.  The  citadel,  from 
which  there  is  a  splendid  view,  extending  on  one  side  along 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  other  over  the  basin  of 
the  lake,  the  plains  beyond  it,  and  the  long  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  was  built  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  to  keep  the  city  in 
awe,  and  it  occupies  a  considerable  space.  Perugia  has 
tome  manufactories  of  silks,  woollens,  and  soap,  but  the 
principal  trade  consists  in  the  products  of  its  fertile  terri- 
tory, corn,  oil,  wool,  and  cattle. 

Among  the  many  churches  of  Perugia,  said  to  be  above 
one  hundred,  the  most  remarkable  are — 1,  the  Dnomo»  or 
cathedral,  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  some  good  paintings  by 
Signorelli,  Baroccio,  and  others.  A  painting  by  Perugino, 
representing  the  marriage  of  the  Virgin,  which  adorned 
this  church,  was  taken  away  at  the  first  invasion  of  Bona- 
parte, and  it  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  it.  The  number 
of  masterpieces  of  paintings  taken  from  Perugia  by  the 
French  amounts  to  about  thirty.  Some  were  restored  st 
the  peace,  but  it  seems  that,  instead  of  returning  to  Perugia, 
they  have  been  placed  in  the  Vatican  gallery  at  Rome.  2. 
The  church  of  S.  Francesco  was  plundered  of  the  '  De- 
scent from  the  Cross,*  by  Raphael,  at  an  earlier  date,  by 
Paul  v.,  and  this  picture  is  now  in  the  Borghcse  Gallery. 
3,  The  vast  Benedictine  convent  of  S.  Pietro,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  the  Papal  State,  has  several  paintings  by  Va- 
tari.     4,  The  church  of  S.  Domenico  has  a  fine  coloured- 

5 lass  window  in  the  choir,  and  the  tomb  of  Pope  Benedict 
LI.,  who  died  at  Perugia  in  13U4,  is  remarkable  for  its 
sculptures.  Descriptions  of  each  of  the»e  churchei  are 
published. 

The  town-house, '  Palazzo  dei  Priori,'  a  vast  Gothic  build- 
ing, and  the  residence  of  the  delegate  and  of  the  municipal 
authorities,  contains  the  archives  of  Perugia,  among  which 
are  some  curious  documents  of  the  middle  ages.  The  old 
exchange,  *Sala  del  Cambio,'  is  adorned  with  beautiful 
firescoes  by  Perugino.  The  square  beforo  the  cathedral 
contains  a  beautiful  fountain,  with  sculptures  by  Giovanni 
da  Pisa.  In  the  square  '  Del  Papa  *  is  the  bronze  statue  of 
Juhus  III.  seated  in  a  chair,  cast  by  Vincenzo  Danti  of 
Perugia.    The  Place  Cirimana  has  a  handsome  gate,  said  to 


be  of  Ktruscah  construction,  but  called  the  arch  of  Augus- 
tus. The  church  S.  Angelo  is  built  on  the  site  and  with 
the  materials  of  an  antient  temple.  For  the  Etruscan  re- 
mains at  Perugia,  see  Etruria  I  Antiquities), 

Some  interesting  excavations  are  now  going  on  at  Perugia. 
and  mai\f  objects  of  antiquity  have  just  been  diseoverHT  ic 
the  imnediate  vicinity  of  the  city  wbde  making  a  new  roed. 
{Commtnication/ram  Perugia^  Jan^  1840.) 

Perusia  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  antient  Etruria, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  built  before  the  Etruscan  domi- 
ni#n  by  a  colony  of  Umbri  from  Sarsina.     (Ser\-ius,  x.  201.) 
In  an  Etruscan  inscription  in  the  Museum  Oddi  it  is  called 
Perusei.     Perusia  acted  a  principal  part  in  the  wars  of  tbe 
Etruscans  against  Rome ;  its  troops  were  defeated  by  the 
consul  L.  Fabius  Maximus,  and  then  Perusia,  together  with 
Arretium,  sued  for  peace,  and  paid  tribute  to  Rome,  i94 
B.C.    (Livy,  X.  31,  37.)    In  the  second  Punic  war,  Perusia 
was  one  of  the  allied  towns  that  sent  timber  and  proviiiont 
to  Scipio  to  fit  out  his  armament  against  Africa.     During 
the  second  triumvirate,  the  consul  Lucius  Antonius,  brother 
of  Marcus  the  Triumvir,  stimulated  by  Fulvia,  bis  sister- 
in-law,  having  quarrelled  with  Octavian,  and  being  defeated, 
shut  himself  up  in  the  town  of  Perusia,  where  be  sustained 
a  long  siege,  and  at  last,  through  famine,  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  Octavian,  who  put  to  death  300  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Perusia,  and  gave  up  the  town  to  plunder.     Pe- 
rusia was  on    that    occasion    nearly  destroyed    by    fire. 
It   was  afterwards  rebuilt    under  the    name  of    Feru&is 
Augusta.     At  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  it  was  devas- 
tated by  the  Goths  under  Totila.     It  passed  alterwardi 
through  the  same  vicissitudes  as  most  other  towns  of  Italy: 
it  rul^  itself  for  a  time  as  a  free  municipality,  had  its  fac- 
tions of  Guelphs  and  Guibelines,  its  own  tyrants,  and  at 
last  submitted  voluntarily  to  tbe  rule  of  Braccio  da  Moo- 
tone,  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  chieftains  of  the  middle 
ages.     After  his  death,  the  government  passed  through  the 
hands  of  several  of  his  relatives,  and  from  them  to  that  of 
the  family   of  BaglionL     Giovmni   Paolo  Baglioni,   bein<^ 
seized  at  Rome  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  was  beheaded  on  some  po- 
litical charge.     His  desoendants  however  governed  Perugia 
for  some  years  after,  until  Pope  Paul  III.  united  it  t(»  the 
Papal  State  and  built  the  citadeL    (Ciatti,  Memorie  di  Pe- 
rugia ;    Mariotti,  Saggio  di  Memorie  Utoriche  della  Cttta 
di  Perugia.) 

Twelve  miles  north  of  Ptorugia,  in  a  romantic  situation 
among  the  Apennines,  is  tbe  monastery  of  Monte  Corona, 
belonging  to  tbe  order  of  Camaldoli,  the  monks  of  wbicb 
have  cultivated  and  planted  with  trees  tbe  surrounding  ter- 
ritor}'.  This  monastery  was  one  of  the  few  that  was  spared 
by  the  French  during  their  occupation  of  the  Papal  State. 
Tlie  monks  have  an  hospice  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  fur  tbe 
reception  of  travellers.  (Premuda,  Lalttoria  Romoaldina^ 
owero  Eremitica  di  Monte  Corona,  Venice.  1590.) 

PERUGI'NO,  PIETRO,  or  PIETRO  VANNUCXl 
DELLA  PIEVE,  *  DE  CASTRO  PLEBIS,*  was  tbe  son 
of  a  certain  Cristofano,  a  poor  man  of  Castello  della  Pieve, 
where  Pietro  was  bom,  in  the  year  1446.  His  father  u 
said  to  have  placed  him  as  a  snop-boy  (fattormo)  with  a 
painter  of  Perugia.  When  about  twenty-five  )  ears  of  age 
lie  visited  Florence,  and,  according  to  Vasari,  became  a  pupd 
of  Andrea  Verocchio,  the  master  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  but  this  fact  seems  very  doubtfuL  lo 
the  course  of  a  few  years  he  attained  considerable  reputa- 
tion, and  his  works  were  so  much  esteemed  as  to  be  exported. 
In  1 475  we  find  him  employed  by  the  ma^tratef  of  Perugia, 
and  the  order  for  a  payment  to  him  m  that  year  appears 
on  the  public  records  of  the  town.  In  1480  he  executed 
some  frescoes  for  Sixtus IV.  in  the  Sistine  chapel  at  Rome: 
only  one  or  two  of  these  now  remain,  tbe  greater  part  having 
been  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  Last  Judgment  of 
M.  Angelo  in  the  time  of  Paul  III.  The  Dead  Christ,  and 
other  figures  so  much  praised  by  Vasari,  were  painted  for  the 
nuns  of  Santa  Chiara  at  Florence  in  1485.  Francesco  del 
Pugliese  is  said  to  have  bid  for  this  picture  three  times  the 
original  price,  and  a  duplicate  by  Perugino,  but  the  offer 
was  refused.  In  the  year  1500  Pietro  executed  the  fnacoe* 
in  the  Cambio  at  Perugia.  He  afterwards  vii»ited  Florence 
again,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  tbe  arti»ts  there, 
returned  to  the  city  whence  he  derives  his  name.  He  died 
at  Castello  della  Pieve,  in  1524. 

The  fame  of  Perugino  has  certainly  l)een  widely  spread, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  tbe  teacher  of 
Raphael ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  superior  genius  of  the 
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pupil  bas  thrown  into  comparative  obscurity  the  real  merit 
of  Ibe  master.  Perugino  was  a  most  unequal  painter:  his 
early  works  are  far  better  than  those  executed  aAer  1 500. 
The  popularity  of  bis  pictures,  and  the  facility  which  he 
bad  acquired,  produced  repetition  and  mechanical  execution. 
Yasah  says  '  he  save  all  nis  figures  one  and  the  same  air ;' 
it  must  however  be  admitted  that  that  *  air '  is  far  superior 
to  the  contortions  of  Vasari  himself  and  his  fellow-pupils  in 
tbe  school  of  M.  Angelo.  Perugino  lived  to  see  the  conflict 
between  the  old  and  simple  style  and  the  very  different  prin- 
ciples of  the  great  master  just  named.  With  M.  Angelo 
hirosdf  he  is  reported  to  have  had  a  public  ouarrel :  Va- 
sth*s  account  therefore  of  his  moral  character  must  bt 
received  with  some  little  suspicion.  He  says  that  Perugino 
was  an  infidel,  who  could  never  be  brought  to  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  who  would  do  anything  for 
money.  At  the  same  time  he  gives  him  great  credit  for 
his  technical  skill,  especially  in  colouring. 

Among  the  best  pictures  of  Perugino  now  extant  are: — 
An  Infant  Christ,  Virgin,  and  Angels,  painted  in  1480,  and 
preserved  in  the  Albani  Palace  at  Rome ;  a  Fresco  in  Santa 
M.  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi  at  Florence,  executed  at  a  later 
Mriod ;  tbe  Dead  Christ,  before  alluded  to  (now  in  tho  Pitti 
Palace,  No.  164) ;  one  or  two  pictures  in  the  Accademia  at 
Florence ;  and  his  frescoes  in  the  Cambio  at  Perugia.  Mr. 
Beckford,  in  this  country,  possesses  a  work  of  Perugino's 
best  time. 

Raphael  was  a  pupil  of  Perugino,  and  his  early  works, 
inch  as  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  greatly  resemble  those 
of  his  master.     [Raphael.] 

The  following  painters  were  amonff  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  Perugino : — Pinturicchio  w  Perugia ;  Andrea 
Luigi  d'Ascesi,  called  I'lnge^no;  Giovanni  Spugnuolo,  sur- 
Damed  Lo  Spagna ;  and  Rocco  Zoppo  of  Florence. 

(Vasari,  Ptie  dei  Pittori;  Rumohr,  Italienuche  For- 
tehunfftn ;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica,) 

PEHU'SIA.    [Perugia.] 

PERUVIAN  ARCHITECTURE.    [Peru.] 

PERUVIAN  BARK.    [Cinchona.] 

PERUZZI,  BALDASSA'RE,  an  architect  of  less  cele- 
bnty  than  many  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  design,  was  born 
in  14S!,  at  Volterra,  to  which  city  his  father  Antonio  had 
removed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  civil  dissensions  which  agi- 
tated Florence.  A  few  years  afterwards  Volterra  itself  was 
besieged  and  sacked,  and  Antonio  tied  to  Siena,  where 
the  family  lived  in  reduced  circumstances,  having  lost 
nearly  all  their  property.  On  his  father's  death,  Baldassare, 
who  had  enjoyea  opportunities  of  access  to  many  artists  and 
tbeir  works,  aetermined  to  apply  himself  to  painting,  which 
he  did  with  so  much  assiduity,  both  from  his  natural  incli- 
nation and  from  his  wish  to  aid  his  mother  and  sister,  that 
he  made  extraordinary  progress.  After  executing  some  sub- 
jects in  a  chapel  at  Volterra,  he  accompanied  a  painter  of 
thit  city,  named  Piero,  to  Rome,  where  the  latter  was  em- 
ployed by  Alexander  VI.  The  death  of  that  pope  frus- 
trated their  scheme  of  working  in  concert  at  the  Vatican ; 
however  Baldassare  remained  for  awhile  at  Rome,  where 
be  painted  some  frescoes  in  the  church  of  S.  Onofrio,  and 
in  that  of  San  Rocco  k  Ripa,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
tome  others  at  Ostia,  particularly  by  one  in  chiaro-scuro, 
representing  a  siege  by  Roman  warriors,  and  remarkable 
tor  the  strict  fidelity  of  the  antient  military  costume,  which 
he  derived  from  baA-relie&  and  other  existing  monuments. 

On  returning  to  Rome  he  found  a  liberal  patron  in  the 
celebrated  Agostino  Chigi  (a  native  of  Siena),  by  whom 
be  was  enabl^  to  continue  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
voting himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  architecture.  The 
acquirements  be  thus  made  soon  displayed  themselves  in 
wbat  was  then  quite  a  new  career  of  art,  namely  architec- 
tural perspectives  and  scene-painting;  and  the  science  of 
perspective  and  its  application  to  pictorial  illusion  and 
effect.  To  what  perfection  he  brougnt  this  branch  of  art 
may  be  judged  from  what  Vasari  relates,  who  says  that  on 
bis  taking  Titian  to  see  some  of  Peruzzi*s  works,  that  great 
painter  could  hardly  believe  at  first  that  the  objects  were 
not  real.  Of  his  astonishing  performances  in  scene  paint- 
ing there  is  now  no  evidence,  but  some  idea  of  his  extraor- 
dinary ability  in  it  may  still  be  formed  from  the  painted 
architecture,  &c.  with  which  he  decorated  a  gallery  in  the 
Famesina.  It  was  not  however  in  scenic  and  fictitious 
ttehitectare  alone  that  he  displayed  his  talent  for  that  art ; 
he  designed  many  elegant  facades  at  Rome,  and  gave  proof 
ef  his  superior  ability  in  the  Palazzo  Massimi*  one  of  the 


most  original  and  tasteful  edifices  of  its  class  in  that  city. 
Instead  of  being  perplexed  by  the  awkwardness  of  the 
site,  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  curve  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing, and  thereby  produce  so  happy  an  effect  that  such  form 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  the  result  of  choice,  and  inde- 
pendent of  other  circumstances.  The  loggia  and  small 
inner  court  are  singularly  beautiful,  and  the  whole  edifice 
deserves  the  attention  it  has  received  in  a  folio  work,  by 
Suys  and  Haudebourt,  expressly  devoted  to  it,  and  contain- 
ing outline  engravings  of  all  its  parts  and  details  (Paris. 
1818). 

Peruzzi  made  a  design  for  St.  Peter's  on  the  plan  of  a 
Greek  cross,  which,  had  it  been  executed,  would  have  sur- 
passed the  present  structure ;  also  two  different  designs  for 
♦he  fa9ade  of  S.  Petronio  at  Bologna.  On  Rome  being 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  Constable  Bourbon,  it  was  with 
extreme  difficulty  that  Baldassare  escaped  from  tbe  hands 
of  tbe  soldiery,  and  after  being  pillaged  of  everything, 
reachei  Siena,  where  he  was  most  kindly  received,  and 
employei  on  various  buildings.  He  returned  however  to 
Rome,  ani  it  was  then  that  he  built  the  Palazzo  Massimi, 
but  did  not  live  to  see  it  quite  completed.  He  died  in  1536, 
not  without  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned  by  a  rival 
who  sought  to  obtain  the  appointment  which  he  held  as 
architect  of  St.  Peter's.  He  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon, 
near  Raphael. 

PE'SARO  E  TIRBI'NO.  LEGAZIONE  DI.  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Papal  SUte,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Ancona,  on  tht  north  and  north-east  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  on  the  west  by  the  province  of  Forli  and  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  on  the  south  by  the  province  of  Pe- 
rugia. The  area  is  estimated  at  1 749  square  miles.  (Neige- 
baur.)  The  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which  divides 
the  province  of  Pesaro  e  Urtino  from  Tuscany,  projects 
eastward  towards  the  Adriatic  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Urbino,  and  sends  off"  several  offsets,  which  run  to  the  sea- 
coast,  forming  the  natural  boundary  between  Northern  and 
Southern  Italy.  The  mountain  on  which  San  Marino  stands 
forms  part  of  one  of  these  offsets.  [San  Marino.]  Several 
streams  run  in  a  north-east  direction  from  the  Apennines  to 
the  sea.  The  first  of  these  streams,  reckoning  from  the  north, 
is  the  Conca,  which  runs  alon^  the  boundary  between  the 
province  of  Forli  and  that  of  Pesaro,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  twenty-five  miles  enters  the  sea  near  LaCattolica. 
The  next  is  the  Foglia,  the  antient  Pisaurus,  which  rises  in 
the  Apennines  of  Carpegna  on  the  Tuscan  border,  and  after 
a  course  of  forty-six  miles  enters  the  sea  at  the  town  of 
Pesaro.  Farther  south  is  the  Metauro,  the  largest  river  in 
the  province,  which  rises  near  Borgo  Pace  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Apennines  that  bound  the  valley  of  the  upper  Tiber: 
it  runs  first  due  east,  passing  by  the  towns  of  St.  Angelo  and 
Urbania,  receives  the  united  stream  of  the  Cantiano  and 
Candigliano,  which  comes  from  the  south  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Gubbio,  then  turning  to  the  north-east  passes  by 
Fossombrone,  and  enters  the  sea  bv  the  town  of  Fano,  after 
a  course  of  nearly  sixty  miles.  According  to  a  tradition 
among  the  country-people,  the  spot  in  which  Hasdrubal  was 
defeated  and  kill^  is  a  plain  called  Piano  di  San  Silvestro, 
above  the  confluence  of  the  (^antiano,  and  about  six  miles 
south  of  the  town  of  Urbino.  A  tower  on  a  hill  called 
Monte  d*Elce,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Metaurus,  is  called 
the  sepulchre  of  Hasdrubal.  TheFlaminian  road  from  Fano 
crosses  the  Metaurus  above  Fossombrone,  and  follows  the 
course  of  the  Cantiano,  ascending  the  Apennines  above  the 
source  of  the  latter  river,  and  afterwards  descending  by 
Gualdo  to  Nocera.  The  next  river  in  the  province  of  Pesaro 
is  the  C6sano,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Avellana, 
passes  the  town  of  Pergola  and  the  site  of  the  antient  town 
of  Suasa,  of  which  some  remains  are  still  visible,  and  enters 
the  sea  north-west  of  Sinigaslia,  after  a  course  of  about  thirty 
miles.  South-east  of  the  Cesano  is  the  Misa,  which  enters 
the  sea  at  Sinigaglia,  after  a  course  of  about  twenty-five  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  province  of  Pesaro  e  Urbino  is  hilly ; 
some  parts  of  it  are  very  fertile,  but  the  mountains  are 
generally  barren.  The  lower  bills  are  planted  with  vines, 
olive,  and  mulberry- trees.  Good  pasture  is  also  abundant. 
The  province  is  divided  into  five  districts— Urbino,  Pesaro, 
Fano,  Sinigaglia.  and  Gubbio,  containing  altogether  226,000 
inhabitants.  (Serristori.)  The  principal  towns  are— Urbino, 
which  is  the  old  capital  of  the  province  and  the  residence 
of  the  former  dukes.  2.  P^aro,  the  antient  Pisaurum,  a 
well-built  town  and  a  bishop's  see,  has  seveml  fine  churches 
with  some  good  paintings,  a  fine  market-place,  seveiaJ 
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palaces  of  tbe  nobility,  and  tho  palace  of  the  former  dukei 
delta  Rovere,who  were  once  sovereigns  of  this  little  state,  a 
public  library  of  1 5,0U0  volumes,  witb  a  museum  and  a  cabinet 
of  models  bequcatlied  by  Olivier i,  a  learned  man  of  Pesaro.  to 
bis  townsmen.  Pesaro  bas  a  small  barboiir,  sereral  manufac- 
tories of  silks,  pottery  and  glass,  and  leather,  and  about  1 1,000 
inhabitants.    (Calindri.)   Tbe  surrounding  territory,  which 
is  very  fruitful,  produces,  among  other  things,  excellent  figs, 
and  is  covered  with  pleasant  countr>'-house8.     Pesaro  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  agricultural  products  of 
tbe  province.     A  bed  of  coal  has  been  discovered  in  the 
neighbour hoo<l.     Pesaro  has  a  civil  and  criminal  court,  and 
a  commercial  tribunal,  a  college,  and  a  clerical  seminary. 
It  is  the  birth-place  of  Pandolfo  Collenuccio,  a  chronicler 
and  poet  of  tbe  fifteenth  century ;  of  Count  Perticari,  a  phi- 
lologist and  son-in-law  of  Monti ;  and  of  the  musical  eon* 
poser  Rossini.    3.  Fano,  the  antient  Fanum  Fortunn,  is  a 
town  with  about  7000  inhabitants.    It  has  a  triuivphal 
arch  dedicated  to  Augustus,  which  has  been  badly  restored, 
and   therefore  8poile<l  (Poletti,  Ragionamento  inUmo  alt 
Areo  (TAugusto  in  Fano\  several  churches  with  paintings 
by  Guide  and  Guercino,  a  handsome  theatra  some  silk 
manufactories,  and  a  public  library.    On  tie  coast  near 
Fano  are  taken  great  quantities  of  a  small  fishcalled  *cavallo 
marine,*  tbe  bead  of  which  resembles  that  of  a  borse,  and 
has  a  sort  of  mane  attached  to  it.     4.  S^nigaglia,  the  an- 
tient Sena  Gallica,  is  a  bustling  town  wi/h  a  small  harbour, 
several  churches  and  convents,  and  about  8000  inhabitants. 
It  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  ^f  its  great  fair,  one  of 
tbe  largest  in  Italy,  which  is  held  i»  the  month  of  July,  and 
is  frequented  by  tradespeople  frtim  all  parts  of  Italy,  and 
also  from  other  countries.    A^ut  200  vessels,  mostly  of 
small  burthen,  of  the  various  nations  whieh  trade  in  the 
Mediterranean,  arrive  at  Sinigaglia  at  that  time,  and  bring 
colonial  and  other  produce,  and  also  French,  English,  and 
German  manufactures.     Tbe  celebrated  singer  Madame 
Catalani,  was  a  native  of  Sinigaglia.     6.  Fossombrone,  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  ruins  of 
Forum  Sempronii,  which  are  lower  down  the  banks  of  tbe 
Metaurus,  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  several  churches  and  con- 
vents, a  bridge  on  the  Metaurus,  and  about  4  000  inhabitants. 
Tho  silk  spun  at  Fossombrone  is  considered  the  best  in  Italy. 
6.  Gubbio,  tbe  antient  Iguvium,  a  city  of  tbe  Umbri,  is  situ- 
ated out  of  the  high  road  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines near  the  sources  of  the  Chiascio,  an  affluent  of  the 
Tiber :  it  has  several  churches  and  other  buildings  worthy  of 
notice,  ond  about  4500  inhabitants.    Old  Iguvium  was  in  a 
lower  situation  than  the  present  town ;  tbe  amphitheatre  is 
still  in  tolerable  preservation  ;  eighteen  of  tbe  lower  arches 
are  remaining,  as  well  as  three  of  the  upper  row.    There  is 
also  an  antient  tomb,  with  other  remains  of  antiquitv.     No 
traces  of  tbe  temple  of  Jupiter  Apeuninus,  an  old  deity  of 
tbe  Umbri,  are  visible  at  Gubbio,  but  according  to  Micali, 
they  are  to  be  seen  three  miles  from  Chiascerna,  the  antient 
Clavernium,  not  far  /h)m  the  post  station  of  La  Soheggta 
in  tbe  Apennines,  on  the  high  road  called  the  Furlo.    In 
Ibis  neighbourhood  also  were  found,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  seven  bronxe  tablets  written  partly 
in  Etruscan  and  partly  in  Latin  oharactert,  and  known 
bv  the  name  of  tbe  Eugubine  tables,  which  are  now  in 
the  museum  of  Gubbio.  According  to  the  interpretation  of 
Lanii,  they  relate  entirely  to  tho  religious  rites  of  the  an- 
tient Umbri.     7.  Cagli,  the  antient  Callis,a  Roman  colony, 
on  the  Flaminian  road,  has  about  3000  inhabitants,  and 
some  remains  of  antiquity.    8.  Urbania,  a  modern  town, 
which  derives  its  name  from  pope  Urban  VIII.,  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus,  bas  a  collegiate  church,  a 
manufactory  of  majolica,  or  Delft  ware,  and  about  4400  in- 
habitants. 9.  Pergola,  on  the  C^no,  has  2600  inhabitants. 
[Calindn.] 

The  province  of  Pesaro  e  Urbino  is  very  interesting  for  iU 
romantic  scenery,  its  classical  recollections,  and  tbe  nu- 
merous remains  of  antiquity  which  are  scattered  about  it. 

PKSCB,  NICOLA,  or  COLA,  a  famous  Sicilian  swim- 
mer and  diver,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  His  name  was  Nicholas,  and  he  was  surnamed 
*  Pesoe'  (the  fish)  on  account  of  his  expertneu  in  diving. 
Frederie  II.,  king  of  tbe  Two  Sicilies,  employed  him,  and 
encouraged  his  feaU.  Tbe  most  incredible  stories  are  told 
of  him ;  it  is  satd  that  he  passed  whole  hours  under  water, 
and  whole  days  in  the  water;  that  he  used  to  swim  from 
SiciW  to  the  Lipari  Islands,  carrying  letters  and  despatches 
in  a  leathera  bag,  &c    Tho  truth  loems  to  be  that  be  waa 


a  roost  expert  swimmer  and  diver,  and  that  he  could  remain 
longer  under  water  than  any  other  person  on  rei-ord.  He 
had  been  accustomed  from  his  boyhood  to  dive  for  oysters 
and  coral  along  tbe  coast  of  his  native  country.  It  is  re- 
ported that  king  Frederic  once  asked  him  to  dive  into  tbe 
sea  off  the  Point  of  Faro,  where  the  current  forms  a  whirl- 
pool known  by  the  name  of  Chary bdis ;  and  as  Peace  hesi- 
tated, the  king  threw  a  golden  cup  into  tlie  sea.  when  Pesre 
plungfd  in,  and  after  remaining  a  considerable  time  under 
water,  brought  up  the  cup,  to  which  the  king  added  a  purte 
of  ^Id  as  a  gift.  Peace  was  induced  to  repeat  the  experi- 
msnt,  but  he  never  rose  again  from  the  sea.  (Kiicher, 
Mundu$  Subimraneuf,  b.  t)  We  know  now  that  the  whirl- 
pool of  Charybdis  is  not  so  fearful  as  it  was  onco  represented 
to  be,  and  that  at  times  there  is  very  little  agitation  in  the 
water. 

Mariotti,  in  his  '  Riflessioni  *  on  the  lake  of  Perugia, 
speaks  of  a  fisherman  called  Nonno  di  San  Feliciaoo.  who 
was  '  a  great  swimmer  and  diver,  hke  Pesce  Cola  of  Sialy 
and  lived  almost  entirely  in  the  water.  He  lived  till  ps»t 
ninety  years  of  age.*  It  must  be  observed  however  that  tbe 
lake  of  Perugia  is  not  very  deep. 

PESHAWER.      [AFOHANItTAN.] 

PESTH,  the  greatest  commercial  town  and  the  mo«t 
populous  city  in  Hungary,  is  situated  in  47**  3o'  N.  lat.  and 
19^  4'  B.  long.,  on  the  left  or  eaat  bank  of  the  Danube, 
about  20  miles  from  the  spot  where  tbe  course  of  the  nver, 
till  then  nearly  from  west  to  east,  makes  a  sudden  bend  tu 
tbe  south.    On  the  other  side  of  the  Danube^  which  is  here 
about  1500  feet  broad,  is  the  city  of  Oien.    [Buda]    Tbe 
two  cities  are  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which,  in- 
cluding the  fixed  portion  on  the  two  banks,  is  1 500  paces 
in  length.  The  city  of  Pesth  is  about  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference.    It  consists  of  five  principal  parts— 1,  the  old  town, 
which,  though  antiquated  and  irregularly  built,  contain* 
some  fine  buildings:  2,  tbe  Laopoldstadt,  or  new  town; 
3,   the  Inheres ienstadt;    4,   the  Josephsudt;   and    5.    the 
Franzstadt  —  so  named   after  the    sovereigns    in    who^e 
reigns  they  were  built.    Laopoldstadt  is  now  joined  to  the 
old  town,  the  walls  which  formerly  surrounded  the  lattfr 
having  been  levelled  to  make  room  for  new  buiUlmgy. 
Leopoldstadt  is  built  on  a  very  regular  plan.  The  other  three 
parts  or  suburbs  are  separated  from  these  two  by  a  very*  broa<l 
street    Among  tbe  fiAeen  churches,  that  of  the  university 
is  distinguished  by  its  fine  steeple  and  excellent   fresco 
paintings.  The  other  Roman  Catbolie  churches,  U  in  num- 
ber, are  not  remarkable;  but  tbe  Greek  church  on  the  Da- 
nube  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city.    The  two 
Protestant  churches  are  very  plain  edifices.    Of  the  other 
public  buildings,  the  following  deserve  notice:    tbe  great 
barracks  built  by  Charles  VI. ;   the  hospital  of  invalid*,  su 
immense  edifice  begun    in    1786   under    Joseph  II..  the 
building  of  which  was    interrupted    by  the  Turkish  war 
(it   is  not  known  to  what  use  it  was  destined   by  that 
emperor;  at  present  it  serves  as  barracks  for  a  regiment 
of  artillery) ;   the  theatre,  a  very  handsome  edifice,  caf ^ble 
of  containing  3000  spectators;   the  national  museum,  and 
the  university.     The  university  was  founded  in  IGJw  at 
Tymau.     In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  ceuturiei  it 
exercised,  through  the  powerful  agency  of  the  Jesuits,  great 
influence    over   the   people.    In    the    year    1777    it  «si 
transferred  by  Maria   Theresa  to  Ofen,  and  in  17b4  by 
Joseph  II.  to  Pesth.     The  branches  of  learning  taught  are 
theolog:y,   law,  medicine,  philosophy,  philology,  and  ma- 
tbemalics.  There  are  49  professors  and  above  1000  student*. 
The  university  has  a  library  of  60,000  volumes,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  a  collection  of  medals,  a  chemical  laboratorv, 
and  an  anatomical  and  pathological  collection.     Depend- 
ent on  it  are  the  botanic  garden,  tbe  veterinaiy  school,  the 
university  hospital,  and  the  observatory  at  Ofen,  which 
stands  on  the  Blocksberg.  278  feet  above  the  Danube,  and 
is  well  furnished  with  good  instruments.  Tbe  National  Mu- 
seum, which  is  independent  of  the  university,  was  founded 
by  Count  Szecsenyi,  who  gave  his  fine  library  and  a  valua- 
ble collection  of  H  un^arian  coins  and  medals,  and  induced 
the  Diet  in  1808  to  endow  it  It  would  take  a  volume  to  de- 
scribe this  museum.    The  collection  of  coins  and  medals 
contains    above  60,000  specimens,  of  which  the  Gioek, 
Roman,  and  other  antique  silver  medals  amount  to  abu%e 
12,000.    Tbe  gymnasium  of  tlie  Piaribts  has  8U0  scholars; 
and  the  city  normal  school  (likewise  in  tbe  convent  of  the 
Piarists),  above  400.     There  are  eight  other  Catholic  ftchools^ 
two  Greek,  and  two  Protestant  schools.  The  Ronun  Catholic 
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S'lrU*  school  of  tho  English  Udies,  as  it  is  called,  has  400 
ay-icholars  and  40  boarders. 

Though  Buda  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  and  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  Pesth  is  the  seat  of  the  high  court 
of  justice,  and  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  and  other 
tribunals,  and  also  of  the  government  of  the  three  united 
eounties  of  Pestb,  PiU,  and  Sollher,  which  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  400,000  inhabitants.  The  manufactures  are  of  silk, 
rotten,  leather,  jewellery,  and  musical  instruments,  but  on 
a  small  scale  ;    that  of  tobacco  is  a  government  monopoly. 
Pesth  however  has,  next  to  Vienna,  the  greatest  trade  of  any 
city  on  the  Danube.    It  has  four  fairs,  each  of  which  lasts  a 
fortnight.    The  principal  articles  sold  are  manufactures  and 
colonial  produce,  and  the  natural  productions  of  the  country, 
ftuch  as  cattle,  wine,  wool,  tobacco,  and  raw  hides,  honey,  wax, 
&c.  Above  14,000  waggons  and  8000  ships  are  employed  in 
conveying  goods  to  and  from  the  fairs,  the  value  of  which  at 
each  of  them  is  from  16  to  1 7  millions  of  florins.  The  environs 
ofPesth  are  not  picturesque,  thecity  being  situated  on  a  sandy 
plain,  but  there  are  some  fine  promenades,  such  as  the  Grove, 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city ;  the  gardens  of  Baron 
Orczy ;  and  the  Palatine,  or  Margaret  Island,  in  the  Danube, 
which  is  laid  out  in  walks  and  gardens  with  great  taste. 
Among  the  inhabitants  are  many  noblemen,  country  gentle- 
men, professors,  judges,  and  lawyers.    The  population  of 
Pe»th  consisted   (>833)   of  62,850  inhabitants,  of  whom 
about  54,000  were  Roman  Catholics,  3000  ProtesUnts,  817 
Greeks,  and  5000  Jews.    AVith  the  addition  of  the  garrison 
(9133  men)  and  the  numerous  strangers,  the  population 
amounts  to  75,000.     Pesth,  though  an  antient  town,  is  in 
Its  present  form  comparatively  recent.    It  has  been  fre- 
Queutly  laid  waste  by  war,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Turks  for  nearly  160  years,  who  were  not  IB nally  expelled 
till  1686.     Civil  war  followed,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Pesth  was  one  of  the  most  inconsider- 
able towns  in  the  kingdom.    Its  improvement  may  be  dated 
from  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  it  has  since  been 
progressive  and  rapid.  In  1793  there  were  only  2580  houses : 
there  were  in  1837, 4500.  The  winter  of  1838  was  disastrous 
tu  Pesth,  above  1200  houses  being  destroyed  by  the  overllow- 
iog  of  the  r^ube.    They  were  however,  for  the  most  part, 
the  worst  buildings  in  the  city,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  aidsd  by  the  munificent  con- 
tributions sent  to  them  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  will  in 
a  few  years  efface  all  traces  of  the  devastation. 

(J.  V.  Thiele,  Das  Konigreich  Ungam,  vol.  vi. ;  Oester- 
wchi$che  National  Ency3opddie;  R.  E.  v.  Jenny,  Hand- 
Imck  fur  Beisende  in  OeMterreich ;  Blumenbach,  Gemdide 
der  Oesierrtichiscken  Monarchie,) 

PESTILENCE,  or  PLAGUE,  is  a  disease  of  so  fatal 
and  malignant  a  nature,  that-  to  this  very  circumstance  it 
probably  owes  its  nomenclature ;  hut  some  misapprehen- 
sion exists  as  to  its  definite  character,  and  this  has  originated 
from  wTiters  having  applied  the  terms  pestilential  and  pesti- 
lent in  a  generic  sense  to  diseases  specifically  different ; 
hence  we  read  of  pestilential  small-pox,  pestilential  cholera, 
&c  In  fact  every  virulent  and  contagious  disease  may  be 
called  pestilent,  but  every  pestilential  disease  is  net  plague. 
In  casting  a  glanee  over  the  histories  of  these  epidemics,  it 
is  obvious  that  many  things  are  involved  in  obscurity. 
Numerous  facts  have  however  been  collected,  and  are  agreed 
upon  by  all  parties,  and  we  shall  endeavour,  by  a  comparison 
of  theses  to  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  plague.  The  nosological  definition  of  this  disease 
by  Dr.  CuUen  is  perhaps  as  correct  as  can  he  given  in  few 
words : — '  A  typhus  fever,  in  the  highest  degree  contagious, 
and  aoeompamed  with  extreme  debility.  On  an  uncertain 
day  of  the  disease,  there  is  an  eruption  of  buboes  or  car- 
buncles.' Dr.  Patrick  Russell,  who  practised  at  Aleppo 
during  the  league  of  1760-1-2,  informs  us  that  its  progress 
It  its  eommencement  is  much  the  same  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  Levant  as  in  the  cities  of  Europe.  It  advances 
slowly,  ftuetuating  perhaps  for  two  or  three  weeks;  and 
,  although  at  that  period  it  generally  proves  fatal,  yet  it  is 
often  ttnattepdecf  by  its  characteristic  eruptions.  Indeed 
the  oases  in  which  the  eruption  is  wanting  constitute  the 
laost  rapidly  fiUal  type  of  the  disease.  The  general  de- 
rangement of  the  system  which  ushers  in  an  attack  of  the 
plagM^  i«  much  like  that  which  commences  the  course  of 
ordinary  fever.  A  sense  of  cold,  with  some  shivering,  which 
is  soon  followed  by  heat  and  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  with 
giddiness,  headache,  depression  of  strength  and  spirits,  white 
ttogM^  TomitiDg  or  dikrrh<9a,  and  great  oppression  about 


the  prsscordia,  are  among  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
These  are  succeeded  by  a  burning  pain  about  the  pit  of  the 
stomach;  by  a  peculiar  muddiness  of  the  eyes;  by  coma, 
delirium,  and  other  affections  of  the  sensorium,  which  ter- 
minate by  death  in  some  cases  on  the  second  or  third  day, 
before  the  pathognomic  symptoms,  buboes  and  carbuncles, 
have  appeared.  In  other  cases  these  last-mentioned  symptoms 
are  present,  together  with  purple  spots  and  ecchymoses,  which 
belong  to  the  plague  in  common  with  other  malignant 
fevers.  Though  these  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  plague, 
they  are  not  all  invariably  observed  in  the  same  individual ; 
but  many  varieties  occur,  which  chiefly  have  reference  to 
the  greater  or  less  virulence  of  the  disease,  and  the  absence 
or  presence  of  some  particular  symptoms.  Thus,  we  are 
informed  by  Sydenham  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  great 
plague  of  London  scarce  a  day  passed  but  some  of  those 
wVo  were  seized  with  it  died  suddenly  in  the  streets,  without 
having  had  any  previous  sickness ;  the  purpfe  spots,  which 
denote  immediate  death,  coming  out  all  over  the  body,  even 
when  persons  were  abroad  about  their  business;  whereas 
after  it  had  continued  for  some  time,  it  destroyed  none, 
unless  a  fever  and  other  symptoms  had  preceded.  Dr. 
Russell  desccibes  six  classes  or  varieties  of  plague,  in  some 
of  which  the  fever  appears  to  have  been  very  violent,  while 
in  others  it  was  proportionally  mild.  The  most  destructive 
forms  of  the  disease,  according  to  this  author,  were  marked 
by  severe  febrile  lymptoms;  and  the  infected  of  this  class 
seldom  or  never  had  buboes  or  carbuncles.  The  bubo  how- 
ever was  the  most  frequent  concomitant  afterwards ;  car- 
buncles, on  the  contrary,  were  remarked  in  one-third  of  the 
infected  only,  and  wore  seldom  observed  at  Aleppo  earlier 
than  the  month  of  May,  near  three  months  after  the  disease 
began  to  spread.  The  carbiincle  increased  in  the  summer, 
was  less  common  in  the  autumn,  and  very  rarely  was  observed 
in  the  winter.  The  absence  ot  bubo  and  carbuncle  at  the 
commencement  of  the  plague  hm  been  one  of  the  grounds 
of  contention  among  writers  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
disease.  Diemerbroech  and  some  others  assure  us  that  no 
one  symptom  is  pathognomonic  of  plague,  and  Dr.  Russell 
concludes  that  *  the  plague,  under  a  form  of  all  others  the 
most  destructive,  exists  without  its  characteristic  symptoms, 
can  admit  of  no  doubt.*  From  all  the  evidence  upon  this 
subject  that  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  it  plainly  appears 
that  authors  are  by  no  means  agreed  on  the  existence  uf  the 

Elague  as  a  distinct  disease.  The  symptoms,  morbid  changes, 
istory,  and  mode  of  propagation  of  plague,  bear  so  close 
a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  malignant  typhus  of  this  coun- 
try, that  it  is  difficult  to  regard  them  otherwise  than  as  types 
of  the  same  disease.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  who  resided  thirty  years  at 
Constantinople.  '  The  annual  pestilential  fever  of  that 
place,'  he  observes, '  very  much  resembles  that  of  our  gaols 
and  crowded  hospitals,  and  is  only  called  pla<;rue  when  at- 
tended with  buboes  and  carbuncles.'  Sir  John  Pringle 
too  observes,  '  that  though  the  hospital  or  gaol  fever  may 
differ  in  species  from  the  true  plague,  yet  it  may  he  accounted 
of  the  same  genus,  as  it  seems  to  proceed  from  a  like  cause, 
and  is  attended  with  similar  symptoms.'  The  buboes  which 
characterise  plague  consist  of  inflammatory  swellings  of 
tlie  glands  in  the  groin  and  armpits;  the  parotid,  maxillary, 
and  cervical  glands  sometimes,  but  less  frequently,  becomo 
affected.  These  buboes  may  either  suppurate  or  gradually 
disperse :  when  suppuration  occurs,  it  is  seldom  till  the  fever 
has  begun  to  abate,  and  is  manifestly  on  the  decline,  as 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  Carbuncles  consist  of  in- 
flamed pustules  or  angry  pimples,  which,  instead  of  sup- 
purating, frequently  terminate  in  mortification.  They  may 
be  seated  on  any  part  of  the  body.  The  morbid  changes 
that  are  met  with  iu  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  from  plague 
are  very  similar  to  what  we  find  in  typhus,  yellow  fever,  and 
in  the  carcasses  of  animals  that  have  died  in  consequence 
of  a  putrid  matter  injected  into  their  veins.  The  vessels  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes  are  gorged  wivh  a  dark  coloured 
blood ;  the  lungs  and  liver  present  traces  of  inflamniation 
or  of  gangrene;  patches  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  are 
met  with  in  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  the  heart  is  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  easily  torn,  and  full  of  black  blood,  which, 
according  to  M.  Magendie,  never  coagulates.  These  changes 
however  are  not  always  found,  and  the  same  absence  of  ap- 
preciable organic  lesion  is  sometimes  observed  in  typhus  and 
other  diseanes  which  prove  rapidly  fatal.  No  aye.  sex,  or 
profession  appears  to  enjoy  an  immunity  from  plague,  nor 
does  one  attack  secure  the  individual  from  future  infection ; 
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but  it  ban  been  obterved  tbat  old  persons,  women,  and 
ehiUren  iuffcr  fcas  freouently  and  severely  from  its  attacks 
thsn   robust    adults.     Some  persons    also,  wbo    exercise 

S articular  trades,  as  knackers,  tanners,  water-carriers, 
akers,  and  oilmen,  seem  to  sbare  this  advanUge ;  while 
smiths  and  cooks  were  noticed,  during  the  campaign 
M*  ^gyp^  ^  ^®  ^^^^  particularly  liable  to  it  One  law 
appears  to  be  universal  in  all  plagues,  namely,  that  the 
poor  are  the  first  and  chief  sufferers.  In  Grand  Cairo,  Con- 
sUntinoplcand  Aleppo,  it  is  in  the  low.  crowded,  and  filthy 
parts  of  those  cities,  occupied  by  the  poorest  people,  tbat 
the  plague  commiu  iu  greatest  ravages.  The  celebrated 
plague  of  Marseille,  in  the  year  1720,  first  appeared  m  a  part 
of  the  city  noted  for  the  sordid  filth,  crowded  state,  and 
wretchedness  of  the  poor  inhabitants.  This  was  likewise 
true  of  London,  where,  from  the  same  circumstance,  it  ob* 
tained  the  appellation  of  the  Poors*  Plague.  Like  many 
other  diseases,  plague  is  observed  in  two  forms :  first,  as  an 
indigenous  and  local  disease,  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of 
certain  countries,  and  from  which  they  are  never  entirely 
free ;  and  secondly,  as  a  raging  and  fatal  epidemic,  not 
confined  to  its  original  seat,  although  exhibiting  i/self  there 
in  its  most  intense  forms.  It  is  the  epidenwc  variety  of 
this  fatal  malady  that  has  engrossed  so  much  aitention  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present ;  and  w^shall  therefore 
briefly  pass  in  review  some  of  the  principsl  circumstances 
which  attend  its  origin,  progress,  and  termination. 

It  has  been  observed  that  nearly  all  plrtjues  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  certain  natural  signs,  and  by  agreater  mortality  from 
malignant  diseases  generally  than  al  other  times.  Among 
tliese  precursory  signals  great  »nd  sudden  atmospheric 
vicissitudes  have  been  noted.  Livy  (v.  13)  attributes  the 
origin  of  a  pestilence  to  this  cause.  'The  year  was  remark- 
able,* he  observes,  •  for  a  cold  tnd  snowy  winter,  so  that  the 
roads  were  impassable  and  the  Tiber  completely  frozen.  This 
deplorable  winter,  whether  it  was  from  the  unseasonable  state 
of  theair,  which  suddenly  changed  to  an  opposite  state, or  from 
some  other  cause,  was  succeeded  by  intense  heat,  pestilential 
and  destructive  to  all  kinds  of  animals.*  But  in  the  great  plague 
ofAthens,ofwhichThucydideshasgiven  so  minute  adescrip- 
tion  (ii.  48,  &c.),  he  observes  that  the  year  of  the  plague 
was  particularly  free  from  all  other  diseases;  and  he  men- 
tions nothing  unusual  as  having  occurred  in  preceding 
years.  The  city  however  was  then  greatly  over- crowded 
with  inhabitants,  a  great  part  of  the  population  having 
taken  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Athens  (li.  16),  inconse- 
quence of  the  war.  [Pericles.]  Russell  informs  us  that  the 
winter  of  1756-7,  which  preceded  the  petechial  fever  of  1758 
at  Aleppo,  and  the  plague  of  1759-60-1-2  in  different  parts 
of  Syria,  was  excessively  severe.  Olive-trees  which  had 
withstood  the  weather  for  fifty  years  were  killed.  In  the 
following  summer  a  dearth  ensued  from  the  failure  of  the 
crops,  and  so  severe  a  famine,  that  parents  devoured  their 
own  children,  and  the  poor  from  the  mountains  offered  their 
wives  for  sale  in  the  markets  to  buy  food.  The  connection 
between  famine  and  pestilence  has  been  noticed  in  all  ages 
of  the  world.  An  enormous  increase  of  insects  has  fre- 
quently been  observed  to  precede  a  pestilence.  We  are 
informed  bv  Short,  that  in  1610  Constantinople  was  infested 
with  crowds  of  grasshoppers  of  great  size  that  devoured 
every  green  thing,  and  tne  next  year  (1613)  the  plague 
carried  off  200,000  inhabitants  of  that  city.  In  16 12,  swarms 
of  locusts  laid  waste  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  Provence ; 
and  1613  the  plague  appeared  in  different  parts  of  France. 
Locusts  and  pestilence  are  frequentlv  mentioned  together 
in  the  sacred  writings;  and  we  find  that  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  exhibited  a  series  of  phenomena,  rising  in  progression 
from  corruption  of  the  rivers  and  fountains,  swarms  of  in- 
sects, murrain  among  cattle,  thunder  and  thick  darrkness, 
and  a  tribe  of  inferior  diseases,  to  that  ihtal  pestilence  which 
swept  away  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians.  In  fine, 
dearth  or  unwholesome  provisions,  pestilence  among  cattle, 
great  abundance  of  insects,  absence  or  death  of  birds,  blight 
and  mildew,  appear,  with  few  exceptions,  to  have  separately 
or  conjointly  preceded  or  attended  all  such  calamities. 
Plague  is  usually  preceded  by  other  diseases  which  occa- 
sion great  mortality.  Lord  Bacon  has  observed  that  *  the 
lesser  infections  of  small-pox,  purple  fever,  agues,  &c,  in 
the  preceding  summer  and  hovering  all  winter,  do  portend 
a  great  pestilence  the  summer  following ;  for  putrefoction 
rises  not  to  its  height  at  once  ;*  and  Dr.  Mead  states,  as  a 
general  fact,  that  fevers  of  extraordinary  malignity  are  the 
usual  foreninnert  of  plague.    Indeed  nearly  all  the  most 


remarkable  plagues  of  the  last  two  centuries  hare  been  pre- 
ceded by  malignant  fevers.  The  increased  number  of 
deaths  from  this  source  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of 
the  London  Bills  of  Mortality  at  the  three  last  plaftie 
epochs  in  this  country,  an  abstract  from  which  we  hero 
present,  showing  the  number  of  deaths  from  other  diseases 
besides  tbe  plague,  in  1625,  1636,  and  1665,  with  that  of  the 
year  befi)ro  and  afcer  respectively : 


Commoa 

Tmn. 

DiMuet. 

Flafo*. 

1624 

12,199 

11 

1625 

18.848 

35,417 

1626 

7,400 

134 

163J 

10,651 

•   • 

1636 

12,959 

10,400 

1637 

8,681 

3,082 

1664 

18,291 

6 

1665 

28,710 

68,596 

1666 

10,840 

1,998 

The  season  of  the  year  in  which  pestilence  commits  its 
greatest  ravages  differs  in  different  countries.  In  Europe  it 
has  invariably  raged  most  violently  and  fatally  in  the 
summer  and  autumnal  months,  especially  in  September. 
Thus,  in  the  plague  of  London  in  1665,  the  deaths  from  the 
plague  were:  in  June.  590;  in  July,  4129;  in  August, 
20,046;  in  September,  26,230;  in  October,  14,373;  in 
November,  3449 ;  and  in  December  they  were  under  1000. 
In  Egypt  it  commences  in  the  autumn,  and  prevails  till  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  the  vernal  equinox  is  the  period  of 
the  greatest  fatality.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  generally 
check  and  not  unfrequently  entirely  arrest  its  progress.  In 
tropical  climates  the  disease  is  unknown,  and  in  Egypt, 
according  to  Alpinus,  to  whatever  degree  pestilence  may  be 
raging,  as  soon  as  the  sun  enters  Cancer  it  entirely  ceases. 
The  cold  weather  of  northern  climates  has  been  observed  tu 
check  the  ravages  of  plague;  and  in  these  countries  when  it 
has  broken  out  in  the  autumn,  its  course  has  been  arrested 
during  the  winter  montBs.  With  respect  to  the  progress 
and  termination  of  plague,  the  disease  appears  to  bo 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  regulate  the  course  and  ter- 
mination of  other  epidemics:  it  is  moat  fatal  at  its  first 
outbreak,  and  becomes  less  virulent  as  it  increases  in  extent. 
The  increased  mortality  wbidh  occurs  daring  the  ad\*ance  of 
plague,  and  which  we  have  before  shown  to  be  at  its  height  in 
the  month  of  September,  arises  from  the  increased  extension 
and  not  from  the  greater  malignancy  of  the  diseafe.  With 
its  progress  and  decline  there  has  usually  been  observed  a 
progressive  increase  and  decrease  in  the  whole  train  of  dis- 
eases, and  those  which  had  immediately  preceded  plague, 
on  its  decline  reappeared.  The  former  fact  will  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  the  table  we  have  given  above. 

The  causes  of  pestilence  have  been  referred  by  some  to  a 
vitiated  atmosphere,  engendered  by  epidemic  and  endemic 
causes,  and  wholly  independent  of  contagion  ;  while  othefs 
have  attributed  it  solely  to  the  latter  influence.  The  truth 
probably  lies  between  these  extremes,  and  we  have  little 
doubt,  from  an  examination  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  that  both  these  causes  do  occasionally  operate 
in  the  propagation  of  plague.  As  the  foundation  of  qua- 
rantine establishments  rests  entirely  on  tbe  supposition  of 
the  contagious  nature  of  plague,  we  shall  examine  bow  iar 
this  can  he  supported  by  a  reference  to  facts.  It  is  asserted 
by  the  contagion ists  that  plague  is  transferred  from  indi- 
vidual to  individual  in  all  the  ascertained  modes  in  which 
diseases  are  thus  communicated—- by  contact,  bv  inoculation 
with  the  matter  of  buboes,  through  the  atmosphere,  and  by 
fomites.  According  to  them,  its  appearance  in  Western 
Europe  has  been  always  owing  to  imported  contagion ;  and 
where  strict  isolation  from  all  infected  individuals  and 
articles  has  been  observed,  there  it  has  never  appeared.  It 
is  admitted  however  by  several,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned tbe  respected  names  of  Sydenham,  Russell,  and  Mead, 
that  a  peculiar  atmospheric  condition  is  essential  to  tbe 
spread  of  pestilence ;  yet  they  maintain  that  this  is  inade- 
quate to  its  production  without  importation  by  fomites,  or 
the  arrival  of  a  diseased  person  from  an  infected  district. 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  they  refer  to  the  histories  of  the 
different  plagues  that  have  visited  Europe,  and  above  all  to 
tbat  which  ravaged  Marseille  in  the  ycnir  1 720.  Its  intro- 
duction into  this  city  was  traced  to  the  arrival  of  three  aliips 
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OS,  which,  hy  some  means  or  other,  for  we  learn 
uw,  communicated  the  disease  to  a  ^oman  living  in 
Lue  de  TEscale.  This  person  heing  received  into  the 
I  Dieu,  two  of  the  nurses  who  assisted  at  her  reception, 
be  matron  \*ho  changed  ihe  linen,  were  taken  ill  the 
day,  and  died  after  a  few  hours.  In  a  short  time  it 
5y«l  physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  confessors,  and 
ic  other  ofllcers  and  servants,  with  the  whole  of  the 
in  the  hospital,  including  ahove  300  foundlings.  The 
Is  and  monks  who  attended  the  infected,  suffered  in 
inie  manner  as  the  medical  assistants:  and  lastly,  of 
;al ley-slaves,  employed  in  going  into  the  infected  houses 
bur}*ing  the  dead,  220  perished  in  the  space  of  ten  or 
re  days.  Many  of  these  facts  however  may  be  not  in- 
termed  false  facts ;  and  some,  of  undoubted  existence, 
are  brought  forward  as  examples  of  contagion,  may  be 
ained  on  another  hypothesis.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that 
lal  efiluvia,  from  a  number  of  persons  crowded  into  a 
I  space,  and  surrounded  by  their  own  filth,  acquire  a 
degree  of  virulence,  even  without  the  morbid  action  of 
•rile  affection.  If  then,  to  the  circumstances  above 
ed,  are  superadded  corrupt  food  and  the  intluence  of  a 
f  season,  is  it  surprising  that  miasmata  endowed  with 
St  pestilential  contagious  power  should  be  generated? 
his  rapid  transit  of  plague  from  one  individual  to  an- 

is  only  what  we  know  to  take  place  in  other  epidemic 
>es.  To  illustrate  this  position  by  a  familiar  and  well- 
n  disease — epidemic  catarrh,  or    influenza ;    what  is 

common  than  for  all  the  members  of  a  family  living 
ler,  the  clerks  in  the  same  office,  and  the  artisans  of 
ime  workshop,  to  be  successively  or  almost  simultane- 
attacked  ?  Yet  nobody  attributes  the  circumstance 
itagion:  certainly,  if  one  had  a  motive  for  so  doing, 
ig  would  be  easier  than  to  accumulate  examples  with- 
umber  in  support  of  this  position.  Whatever  share 
;ontagiou  may  have  in  the  propagation  of  the  plague, 
uite  certain  that  its  power  has  been  greatly  overrated, 
ding  to  the  most  staunch  supporters  of  this  doctrine, 
uicular  state  of  the  air  is  essential  to  its  action ;  and 
all  admit  that  whenever  the  plague  has  been  excited 
''  its  proper  season,  it  has  not  spread.  Without  being 
-stood  to  advocate  the  contagious  origin  of  plague,  we 
3gree  with  Dr.  Bancroft  that '  it  is  fortunate  for  man- 
hat  the  communication  of  the  contagion  of  the  plague 
ds  upon  the  co-operation  of  so  many  favourable  cir- 
ances,  and  particularly  upon  that  of  a  suitable  tempe- 
,  and  of  certain  aptitudes  and  susceptibilities  in  the 
n  subject;  for  without  such  requisites,  or  such  oh- 
i  to  its  propagation,  the  earth  might  have  long  since 
e  desolate.'  Those  who  contend  for  the  non-conta- 
less  of  plague,  and  therefore  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Qtine  laws,  maintain  that  these  laws,  however  strictly 
ed,  have  not  succeeded  in  shutting  out  the  plague 
pestilential  districts;  and  that  countries  not  possess- 
idif^enous  sources  of  pestilence  are  not  visited  with 
isease,  although  unprotected  by  quarantine  establish* 
^  They  likewise  adduce  numerous  instances  of  persons 
istant  communication  with  plague  patients,  and  even 
ig  their  clothes,  escaping  the  disease.  Odessa  has 
)f  the  best  organised  quarantine  establishments  in 
or\d;  yet  not  long  ago  the  plague  broke  out  in  it, 
ed  the  town,  destroyed  a  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
i  at  a  particular  season.  In  1835  the  harem  of 
isha  of  Egypt  consisted  of  about  300  persons ;  but  not- 
anding  the  severest  cordon,  the  plague  entered,  and 
died  within.  The  cordon  was  composed  of  500  men,  who 

in  constant  contact  with  the  town,  where  the  disease 
aging  violently ;  of  these  only  three  died,  so  that  the 
rtion  of  those  who  perished  within  to  those  without  was 
r  as  4  to  I.  The  plague  of  1665,  which  ravagcrl  most 
of  this  kingdom,  never  visited  Oxford,  although  the 

were  kept  there,  and  the  court  and  both  houses  of 
ment  were  held  there ;  a  close  correspondence  too  was 
ained,  between  this  city  and  the  metropolis,  where  it 
igiiig.  The  Persians,  although  their  country  is  every 
urrounded  by  the  plague,  seldom  suffer  anything  by 
mselves.     *  The  Turks  and  Moors,'  says  Bruce,  *  im- 

fly  after  St.  John's  day,  expose  in  the  market-places 
wlhcs  of  the  manjfitj^usands  that  have  died  of  the 
e  during  its  latejgMMDuance ;  and  though  these  con- 
rfurs,  cotton,  ^i)a&prwoollen  cloths,  which  arc  stuffs 

it  retentive  of.  tQC^  infection,  no  accident  happens  to 
who  wear  them.'     Clot  Bey,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
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medical  department  in  Eg}'pt,  and  has  treated  thousands  o ; 
cases,  says,  that  removed  from  malaria  or  miasm,  he  has 
never  known  the  plague  to  be  communicated  by  contact 
He  has  twice  inoculated  himself  with  the  pus  and  blood  of 
those  affected  with  plague,'  but  without  producing  the 
disease. 

This  fully  agrees  with  the  evidence  tnat  was  given  before 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  con* 
tagion  of  plague  in  18 1 9.  It  appears  from  the  Custom-house 
Returns,  that  none  of  the  expurgators  of  goods  in  Great 
Britain,  at  the  quarantine  establishments,  have  ever  taken 
the  plague.  What  then  are  we  to  regard  as  the  cause  of 
pestilence,  and  whence  is  it  to  be  sought?  Undoubtedly  in 
the  miasm  of  pestiferous  soils;  or  of  crowded,  ill-ventilated, 
and  filthy  localities.  When  plague  has  at  any  time  become 
epidemic,  these  are  the  spots  in  which  it  has  first  planted 
itself,  and  in  which  it  has  committed  the  greatest  devasta- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  obviousness  of  this  fact,  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
plague,  that  no  people  in  the  world  have  been  willing  to 
acknowledge  their  own  country  to  be  the  first  or  indigenous 
seat  of  pestilence.  The  doctrine  that  it  is  imported  and  not 
indigenous,  is  as  prevalent  in  Turkey  as  it  is  in  Egypt. 
The  Egyptian  Levantines  insist  that  it  has  never  been  an 
Egyptian  endemic,  but  has  been  imported  by  travellers  or 
goods;  while  the  Turks  contend  that  it  is  from  Egypt. 
In  the  eloquent  language  of  Dr.  Hancock,  *  Egypt  disowns 
it ;  Ethiopia  has  no  such  progeny ;  Syria  is  too  genial  for  its 
production  ;  and  Constantinople  harbours  it  through  neglect 
or  sufferance.  As  to  the  north,  how  could  the  temperate 
climate  of  Britain  generate  a  principle  so  terribly  destruc- 
tive?* Facts  however  are  too  numerous  and  weighty  to 
allow  us  a  moment's  hesitation  on  this  point.  Wherever 
civilization  has  advanced,  there  plague  has  receded,  till  it 
is  now  only  to  be  found  lurking  among  the  swamps  of 
Egypt  or  revelling  in  the  filth  of  Constantinople.  It  is  the 
s})riiig,  we  have  seen,  that  is  so  fatal  to  the  Egyptians,  about 
which  time  south  winds  prevail,  loaded  with  putrid  emana* 
tions  from  ahimal  and  vegetable  substances  in  the  lakes 
formed  by  the  retiring  waters  of  the  Nile.  In  June,  the 
wind  is  in  the  north,  passing  over  the  Mediterranean,  and 
this  is  the  most  healthy  and  salubrious  season.  In  Con- 
stantinople, the  month  of  August  is  most  fatal,  and  this  is 
the  season  of  the  )ear  when  decomposition  goes  on  with 
greatest  rapidity.  The  exemption  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  in 
the  plague  of  1665,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
these  opinions.  The  following  words  from  Quincy  are  much 
to  the  purpose:  *  Dr.  Plott  observes,  the  reasons  why  Ox-  "" 
ford  is  now  much  more  healthful  than  formerly,  to  bo,  the 
enlargement  of  the  city,  whereby  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
not  proportionately  increased,  are  not  so  close  crowded  to- 
gether ;  and  the  care  of  the  magistrates  in  keeping  the  streets 
clear  from  filth.  For  '•  formerly,*'  he  says,  •*  they  used 
to  kill  all  roannerof  cattle  within  the  walls,  and  suffer  their 
dung  and  offals  to  lie  in  the  streets.  Moreover  about  those 
times,  the  Isis  and  Cherwell,  through  the  carelessness  of 
the  townsmen,  btfing  filled  with  mud,  and  the  common- 
shores  by  such  means  stopped,  did  cause  the  ascent  of  malig- 
nant vapours  whenever  there  happened  to  be  a  flood.  But 
since  that,  by  the  care  and  at  the  charge  of  Richard  Fox, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  year  1517,  those  rivers  were 
cleansed,  and  more  trenches  cut  for  the  water's  free  passage, 
the  town  has  continued  in  a  very  healthful  condition,  and 
in  a  particular  manner  so  free  from  pestilential  diseases, 
that  the  sickness  in  1665,  which  raged  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  never  visited  any  person  there,  although  the  terms- 
were  there  kept,  and  the  court  and  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment did  there  reside." '  Now  what  was  done  in  Oxford,  as 
early  as  1517,  to  remedy  its  unhcalthiness,  has  since  been 
done  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  plague  has  not 
visited  us  since  1665.  Holland,  which  has  no  system  of 
Quarantine,  has  experienced  an  exemption  corresponding  to 
tnat  of  our  own  country.  Paris  has  not  been  attacked  since 
1668,  and  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  plague  of  Mar- 
s^eille. 

Treatment  of  Haguc^The  preventive  treatment  of 
plague  w  ill  be  gathered  from  what  we  have  said  respecting 
the  causes  of  this  disease,  and  the  most  effectual  barriers 
that  can  be  opposed  to  its  future  introduction  into  Europe, 
are,  to  adopt  again  the  language  of  Dr.  Hancock,  *  the  bar- 
rier of  cleanliness  in  our  towns  and  villj^es  against  filth 
and  crowded  habitations;  the  harrier  of  Christian  charity 
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fDwardfl  our  poor  agtinit  fiiniine  and  dintroM ;  tho  bMrrior 
of  peace  against  tbe  detdatinjr  evils  of  war ;  and  the  barrier 
of  industry  against  the  vice  of  sloth.'  With  regard  to  reme- 
dial measures,  it  appears  little  can  be  done  towards  arrest- 
ing the  orogress  of  plague  after  it  has  once  declared  itself 
in  an  iuaividual.  Our  efforts  therefore  are  limited  to  remov- 
ing the  patient  from  those  sources  of  miasm  which  gave 
origin  to  his  disease,  and  in  placing  him  in  those  conditions 
which  are  most  favourable  for  his  recovery.  Free  exposure 
to  fresh  air,  supporting  the  strength,  and  regulating  the 
secretions,  are  the  only  means  whicn  promise  much  chance 
of  success.  When  this  plan  is  adopted,  we  have  the  authority 
of  our  latest  writers  on  this  subject  for  declaring  that  the 
mortality  of  the  disease  may  be  considerably  diminished. 
Thirty  per  cent,  only,  of  those  attacked,  die  under  this 
mode  of  treatment;  while  in  the  lasaretto  at  Alexandria,  90 
per  cent,  died  in  1833,  and  77  in  1836.  With  respect  to 
the  management  of  buboes  ai\d  carbuncles,  they  must  be 
treated  in  the  way  which  is  found  efficacious  in  their  removal 
when  uncomplicated  with  plague,  and  if  by  these  means  we 
are  unable  to  effect  their  dispersion,  suppuration  may  be 
promoted  by  the  employment  of  emollient  cataplasms  or 
any  other  mild  stimulant. 

in  the  following  chronological  table  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal plagues  upon  record,  we  have  purposely  omitted  the 
mention  of  many  which,  although  described  under  that 
name,  are  obviouslv  a  different  diseaae ;  even  among  those 
we  have  selected,  the  vagueness  with  which  the  symptoms 
of  some  are  described,  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  the  disease 
was  the  same  as  that  which  at  present  goes  under  the  name 

of  plague : — 
e.0. 

1491.  The  plague  of  Egypt.   Exodui^  xii. 
1490,  ,,        in  the  Wilderness.    Numbert,  xi. 

'^50.  „        ofiB^ina.   Ovid's  J/Wom.,  lib.  vii.  523. 

1190.  M        in  the  Grecian  camp  at  the  siege  of 

*  Troy.    Homer's  Iliad,  book  i. 

1141.  M        among  the  Phil  istines.  I  Sam,,  v.  and  vL 

1017.  I,        in  Canaan.    2  Sam.,  xxiv. 

738.  H        of  Rome.    Plutarch's  Zt/e  (//?oiftii/ii«. 

464.  ,>  ,•        Livy,  iii.  6 ;  Dion.  Halicar.,  lib.z. 

454.  „  „         Livy,  iii.  32. 

437.  „  „         Livy,  iv.  21,  25. 

430.  „        of  Athens.    Thucydides,  ii.  48,  &c 

404.  H        of  Carthage.      Justin,  xix.  2;    Died. 

Sic,  xiii.,  xiv. 
366.  w        of  Kome.    Livy,  vii.  1 ;  Short  On  Air. 

296.  9,  „  Livy,  x.  31,  &o.;  Orosius, 

iii.  21. 
313.  In  the  Cathaginian  and  Roman  armies   before 

Syracuse.    Livy,  xxv.  26. 
182-177.  Rome  and  all  Italy.    Livy,  xli.  21. 
126.  Numidia  and  Carthage.    Livy,  £ptl.,  60 ;  Orosius, 
lib.  V. 

A.O. 

68.  Rome.    Tacitus,  AnnaU,  xv.  47 ;  xvt.  13 ;  Orosius, 

lib.  vii.;  Univers.  Hisi.,  vol.  xiv.,  139. 
167  and  few  following  years.    Rome  and  a  large  part  of 
the  known  world.     Am.  Marcellinus,  lib.  xxiii.; 
Echard^s  Rom,  Hist.,  voL  H.,  315,  &c. 
187.  Rome  and  Italy.    Herodtan,  lib.  i. 
252-270.  Rome  and  a  large  portion  of  the  globe.    Zon- 

aras,  lib.  xii. ;  Gibbon,  vol.  i.,  1 0. 
407.  Most  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afiica.    Nicephorus, 

xiii.  6  and  36;  Magdeburg,  cent  v.  13. 
542*590.  A  plague  n%in^  with  intermissions,  in  most 
parts  of  tfie  world.    Nicepb.,  xvii.  18 ;  EccUi.  Hiii,, 
lib.  iv.,  29. 
1345-1350.  Europe,  and  moat  parts  of  tbe  world.  Boccac- 
cio, Decameron,  *  Ptima  Giomata ;'  Muratori,  iii.  588, 
&c. ;  Villari ;  Short  On  Air,  vol.  i.,  165 ;  Univ.  Hist, 
vol.  xxxii. 
1562  ar.d  1663.  London  and  most  of  the  principal  cities 

of  Europe.     Short,  vol.  i. ;  Thuanuii. 
1575  and  1576.  Italy  and  most  parts  of  Europe.  Thuanus, 
lib.  Ixii. ;  Short,  vol.  i. ;  Mercurialis  On  the  Plague 
<lf  Venice. 
1 580  and  1581.  Grand  Cairo  and  different  parts  of  France. 

Thuanus. 
1600  and    1603.  London  and  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Maitland**  Hist,  qf  London ;  Mignot,  Hist,  qf  the 
Titrktsh  Empire,  p.  266. 
1611  and  1613.  Constantinople,  France.    RiTeriuib  lib. 
xriLj  Short,  Toli.;  Mignot. 


1625.  London  and  varions  parts  of  Europe.    Sliort. 
1635  and  1636.  London,  rlimeguen,  and  several  oCbtr 

places  in  Europe.  Diemerbrueck,  Tractaius  de  /¥flc 
1655  and  1656.  Most  of  Europe.    Naples  suffered  very 

severely,    three-fourths   of  its    inhabitants    having 

perished.     Univ.  Hist.,  voL  xxviii.,  3 IS. 
1563-65.  London  and  most  parts  of  England  and  Hol- 
land.    Sydenham;    Cit^  Remembrancer;    Hodge's 

Loimologia. 
1702-11.  North  of  Europe.     Described,  espeeiaUy  as  it 

appeared  in  Danzig,  by  Dr.  Gottwald ;  and  L^ir. 

Hist.,  vol.  XXXV. 
1720.  Of  Marseille.    Chicoyneau's  Traiti  de  la  I^ste; 

B^frtrand's  Relation  Hist,  de  la  F^ste  de  Marseille. 
1743.  Aleppa  Its  Natural  History,  by  Dr.  Alex.  RusselL 
1751.  Constantinople.    Chenier's  Afarocoo,  vuL  ii.,  275. 
1760-62.  Aleppo,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus.    ATreaiise 

qfthe  Plague,  <ft;..  by  Dr.  Patrick  Russell. 
1770  and   1771.  Constantinople,    Poland,  and    Russia. 

Described,  especially  as  it  appeared  in  Moscow,  by 

Mortens;  and  Ann.  Regist.,  m%  p.  155. 
1783-85.  Egypt,  Dalmatia,  Constantinople,  &e.   Volney's 

Travele,  vol.  i.,  192 ;  Courant,  October  88, 1783,  aod 

October  27,  1785. 
1799.  In  the  French  army  in  Egypt    Sotira,  Mimoire 

eur  la  Peste  observie  en  Bgypte  pendant  le  Sejnur  de 

FArmee  d^  Orient  dans  cette  Contr^;  Baron  Larrey, 

Description  d*Egypte,  ^. 
For  further  accounts  of  the  plague,  as  it  has  appearsd 
more  recently,  see  Tully's  Hist,  t^tke  Plague  in  the  Islands 
qf  Malta,  Ooao,  Cor/u,  CephaiamOt  ^.,  1821;  also  Dr. 
Bowring*s  Observations  on  the  Oriental  Plague  and  on 
Quarantine,  4^.,  1838. 

PsSTILBNTIiU.,    EpiDBMIC,  OE    AmATIC    CbOLBRA    IS  a 

disease  not  leea  fatal  than  that  deeeribed  in  the  preceding 
article;  and  in  its  endemio  origin,  its  occasional  epi- 
demic eruptions,  its  selectioo  of  vietiOM,  and  tbe  localities 
which  it  ravages,  it  bears  a  ttriking  resemblance  to  plague. 
Its  essential  eharacter  is  however  perfectly  distinct,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  account  of  the  symptoms  of  cholera. 
The  disease  has  two  well-marked  stages :  the  cold  or  choleric, 
called  also  the  stage  of  collapse;  and  the  hot  or  febrile 
stsge,  or  that  in  which  reaction  takes  place.  The  first  is 
generally  preceded  by  certain  premonitoiV  symptoms,  among 
the  most  prominent  of  which  is  diarrboa,  accompanied 
usually  witn  languor  and  some  degree  of  nausea ;  the  d«- 
jections  are  f»cal  and  bilious^  and  often  verv  copious.  1  be 
commencement  of  the  purging  may  precede  the  accessioo 
of  the  febrile  stage  for  several  days,  or  only  a  few  houn 
may  elapse.  It  is  important  not  to  think  lightly  of  this 
disorder  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  cbolem,  for  many 
a  life  might  have  been  preserved  if  timely  warning  bad  been 
taken,  and  appropriate  treatment  adopted  for  removing  it, 
before  the  accession  of  the  sjrmptoms  about  to  be  described. 
Symptoms  of  the  Cold  Stage.— T\m  time  of  its  invesMQ 
is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  from  two  to  four  oVlock  ia 
the  morning.  The  patient  is  attacked  with  uneaainees  of 
the  stomach,  to  which  speedily  succeed  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing  of  a  watery,  colourless,  and  inodorous  fluid,  similar  to 
barley-water,  or  more  frequently  to  rice-water :  sometimes 
it  is  like  milk,  and  occasionally  yellowish ;  but  the  *  eunjce- 
stools,'  as  they  are  termed,  which  consist  of  albumiDous 
flakes  floating  in  serum,  or  dischargee  of  pure  serum,  are 
of  the  most  frequent  occurrence,  luese  diieharges  are  at- 
tended with  severe  cramps  in  the  extremities,  especially  in 
the  calves  of  the  legs,  ana  are  succeeded  by  ethaustioo,  gid* 
diness,  and  sinking  of  the  pulse ;  the  pulse  is  small,  wm, 
and  accelerated ;  and  after  a  certain  interval,  becomes  ta* 
perceptible.  The  skin  is  cold  from  the  eommenceoeat; 
and  as  the  disease  advances,  it  becomes  gradually  euMer, 
and  is  covered  either  with  a  profuse  sweat  or  a  clammy 
moisture.  The  features  are  shrunk  and  anxious :  there  is 
restlessness  and  agitation,  with  great  thirst,  heartburn,  and 
hurried  respiration.  Notwithstanding  the  coldueas  of  the 
body  externally,  tho  patient  complains  of  heat,  and  throws 
off  his  bed-clothes.  As  the  cold  increases,  tlie  skin  fk<e- 
quentlv  becomes  blue ;  the  eyes,  which  are  dull  and  suffused, 
seem  drawn  into  and  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  their  sockets; 
the  tongue  is  cold,  but  moist ;  the  voice  is  flpehle,  hollow, 
hoarse,  and  interrupted ;  but  tho  mental  functions  remaia 
undisturbed  to  the  last  At  this  advanced  period  the  col- 
lapse is  complete,  the  respiration  very  alow,  and  the  patient, 
wno  sufTers  little  or  no  pain,  presents  the  appearanoe  oft 
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penon  who  has  b«en  dead  for  some  time.  The  urine  is 
tttualW  suppressed  throughout  the  whole  of  this  stage;  hut 
the  Rejections,  heooming  thinner  and  thinner,  continue  to 
the  last.  Some  patients,  although  hlue,  cold,  and  pulseless, 
hsfe  sufficient  strength  to  go  about*  many  however  die  of 
dhaustion  t)efure  all  these  symptoms  have  declared  them- 
itlTes.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  spasmodic  symptoms 
sre  first  observed,  and  afterwards  the  collapse :  the  former 
are  characterised  by  pain,  evacuations,  and  moans;  the 
Kcond,  by  the  supprestiion  of  voice,  urine,  and  heat.  If 
however  the  patient  get  over  the  cold  stage,  that  of  reac- 
tion commences.  The  coldness  and  blueness  gradually  dis- 
appear ;  the  pulse  returns,  increasing  in  force  and  frequency ; 
to  the  pale  or  blue  cheek  succeeds  the  flush;  the  eye 
hrtgbtens;  the  tongue,  which  was  of  a  dirty  white,  becomes 
cleaner  and  dry ;  vomitings  are  less  frequent,  but  diarrhoea 
continues;  and  there  is  some  tenderness  of  the  abdomen, 
with  thirst,  great  disgust  of  food,  and  intense  headache. 
The  urine  however  is  secreted ;  and  if  all  goes  on  well,  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  days  the  features  assume  their  usual 
expression  ;  the  stools  are  less  frequent  and  more  natural ; 
the  strength  and  appetite  begin  to  return ;  the  pulse  re- 
sumes its  ordinary  character;  and  the  patient  is  convales- 
cent Several  varieties  occur  in  the  duration  and  intensity  of 
cholera,  and  complications  are  sometimes  produced  of  acha- 
rteter  not  leas  fatal  than  the  disease  itself.  We  are  informed 
by  M.  Dalmaa,  that  soldiers  attacked  in  full  march  will 
retire  firom  the  ranks,  lay  down  their  arms  by  the  road-side, 
ind  expire  in  two  hours.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  last 
epidemic  in  India,  several  instances  were  heard  of  at  Houbley 
ind  other  places  in  that  country,  of  natives  being  struck 
with  the  diaease  while  walking  in  the  open  air ;  they  fell 
down,  retched  a  little,  complained  of  vertigo,  deafhess,  and 
Uindneas,  and  expired  in  a  few  minutes.  This  rapidly  fatal 
fcrm  of  cholera  has  not  been  observed  in  this  country.  The 
most  severe  cases  that  we  have  met  with  generally  lasted 
five  or  six  hours;  but  the  average  duration  of  the  fatal 
cases,  when  they  did  not  terminate  in  consecutive  fever,  was 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours.  When  reaction  was  esta- 
hliihed,  and  fever  supervened,  the  duration  of  fatal  cases 
was  from  four  to  ten  days.  As  a  general  rule  to  guide  us 
in  ibrminp  a  prognosis,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  more  com- 
plete is  the  collapse,  the  greater  is  the  danger;  and  if  the 
pstient  survive  it,  the  more  violent  and  malignant  is  the 
subsequent  fbver.  The  cases  in  which  spasms  and  vomiting 
tre  most  violent  are  by  no  means  the  most  dangerous. 

Morbid  Anatomy  qf  Cholera. — Dissection  presents  us  with 
nothing  satisfketory  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  There  is  general  venous  congestion  of  all  the 
important  oreans  in  the  body ;  but  it  is  rare  that  any  traces 
of  mfiammation  are  discovered.  The  gall-bladder  is  mostly 
distended  with  bile,  and  its  ducts  are  constricted.  In  the 
flomach  and  intestines  is  found  either  a  transparent  or  a 
turbid  seroos  fluid,  mixed  with  a  white  opake  substance  in  the 
form  of  flakes,  and  aimilar  in  all  respects  to  the  matters 
ejected  during  life.  The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  in- 
testinal canal  is  most  frequently  of  a  pale  white  colour,  and 
somewhat  more  soft  and  pulpy  than  in  its  natural  condition ; 
but  occasionally  some  degree  of  vascularity  is  observed. 
The  urinary  bladder  is  empty  and  contracted.  With  respect 
to  the  blood,  it  is  found  to  be  more  viscid,  and  darker 
coloured  than  natural,  which  arises  from  a  deficiency  of  its 
saline  and  watery  components,  and  a  relative  increase 
of  its  solid  constituents.  In  1000  parts  of  serum.  Dr. 
O^Shaugnessj  found  133  of  albumen,  whereas  healthy 
ivum  contains  only  78  parts.  On  comparing  the  blood 
with  the  matter  found  in  the  intestines,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  Utter  contains  all  the  ingredients  of  the  blood,  except 
the  red  globules;  and  that  the  aqueous  and  saline  parts 
pass  out  of  the  circulation  more  rapidly  than  the  albumi- 

DOUi. 

Hiitory  and  Statistics  qf  Choiera^^The  last  outbreak  of 
pattilential  cholera,  which  commenced  in  India  and  tra- 
versed successivelv  nearly  every  country  in  the  world,  was 
ptrhapa  the  most  diffused  and  best  observed  of  any  similar 
Tisltatwn:  the  observations  we  shall  have  to  make  will 
thertflDre  ehieflv  relate  to  this  epidemic.  It  originated  in 
the  disttiet  of  Kuddeah  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges,  about  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of 
June,  1817.  During  that  year  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
territory  of  Lower  Bengal ;  but  in  1818  and  the  early  part  of 
1819  it  diflTuaed  itself  throughout  the  extreme  length  and 
bmdth  of  the  Indian  peoiuaK  yet  leaving  nnteaelm  many 


districts  placed  between  its  lines  of  movement  Its  progreig 
along  the  lines  selected  was  wonderfully  uniform,  being,  for 
some  successive  months,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  degree  in 
a  month.  As  early  as  1818,  it  extended  itself  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Hindustan  into  the  Burmese  empire  and  other 
parts  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  making  gradual  progress  through 
these  countries,  reached  China  in  1820,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  visited  the  numerous  and  populous  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  Isle  of  France  suffered  its 
invasion  in  1819,  and  some  cases  occurred  in  the  same  year 
at  one  point  in  Bourbon.  In  1821  it  extended  along  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  during  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  spread  through  parts  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
Syria,  and  closely  threatened  Europe.  It  appeared  in 
the  Russian  territories  in  1823,  at  Tefflis,  Orenburg, 
and  Astrakan ;  but  its  farther  northern  and  western  pro- 
gress was  stopped  for  a  time.  It  however  re-appearea  in 
Orenburg  in  1828,  and  again  in  1829,  and  in  1830  advanced 
through  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire,  till 
it  reached  Moscow  on  the  28th  of  September  of  that  year, 
and  Petersburg  the  year  following.  Warsaw  was  attacked 
in  March,  \831 ;  Danzig  in  May ;  Berlin,  in  August;  Ham- 
burg and  Sunderland  in  October ;  and  London  and  Paris  in 
1832.  At  the^nd  of  1833  it  had  reached  Mexico  and 
several  other  parts  of  America.  We  see  that  the  course  of 
the  epidemic  was  principally  from  east  to  west,  and  it  was 
observed  that  prior  to  its  appearance  in  many  countries, 
and  during  its  continuance,  easterly  winds  were  uncom- 
monly prevalent ;  but  most  accurate  and  extensive  meteoro- 
logical observations,  made  daily  during  the  continuance  of 
the  disease,  prove  that  neither  variations  of  temperature, 
fluctuations  of  the  barometer,  change  of  wind,  nor  the  pre- 
valence nor  absence  of  moisture,  affect  in  the  slightest 
degree  its  duration  or  intensity.  Bowel  complaints  appear 
to  have  preceded  the  cholera  in  most  places,  and  to  have 
continued  for  some  months  after  its  cessation.  In  many 
localities  the  disease  existed  only  for  a  few  weeks,  while  in 
others  it  lingered  for  several  months.  In  the  first  case,  the 
mortalitv  was  invariably  high ;  in  the  last,  the  malignancy 
of  the  disease  generally  diminished  as  its  stay  was  pro- 
longed. Into  whatever  country  or  town  the  disease  advanced, 
its  first  and  most  deadly  fury  was  expended  upon  the  poorest 
and  most  miserable  of  the  population,  and  upon  those  who 
inhabited  crowded  districts,  or  low  humid  localities  border- 
ing on  a  port  or  river.  Among  this  class  of  individuals 
whole  families  were  sometimes  cut  off  by  it;  indeed  it 
is  a  peculiar  feature  of  epidemic  cholera  that  its  ravages 
are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  poor.  When  the 
disease  has  appeared  in  a  family  occupying  a  station  in  life 
above  the  labouring  class,  we  have  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Brown  for  declaring  that  in  every  case  it  has  been  confined 
to  the  individual  first  attacked,  and  has  not  in  any  instance 
spread  to  the  other  members  of  the  family.  The  mortality 
from  this  disease  is  very  great;  but  it  varies  somewhat  in 
different  countries  and  at  different  stages  of  its  epidemic 
career.  During  its  early  prevalence  in  India,  in  1817  and 
1818,  we  learn,  from  the  '  Report  to  the  Medical  Board  at 
Bombay,*  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  of  1 294  casef 
which  received  no  medical  assistance,  every  individual 
perished ;  and  it  is  added,  that  it  is  not  ascertained  that  any 
person  has  recovered  to  whom  medicine  had  not  t>een  ad- 
ministered. This  appalling  statement  however  is  without 
parallel,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  where  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms  have  been  combated  by  early  and  judicious 
treatment,  the  mortality  has  always  been  diminished.  Thia 
is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  statistical  records  kept  at 
our  different  military  stations  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
In  all  situations  and  under  all  modes  of  treatment,  about 
one  in  two  died  of  the  cases  in  civil,  and  one  in  three  of 
those  in  the  military  hospitals ;  a  result  doubtless  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  strict  surveillance  exercised  over  the  troops, 
by  which  nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  among  them  were 
noticed  in  the  premonitory  stage,  and  consequently  could 
be  treated  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success  than  those  in 
the  civil  hospitals,  where  the  great  majority  of  the  patients 
were  far  advanced  in  the  disease  before  they  applied  for 
medical  aid.  Of  the  severe  oases  however  the  mortality  is 
probably  nearly  the  same  in  all,  being  about  60  per  cent. 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  this  epidemic, 
observes  Major  Tulloch,  is  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
the  number  attacked  has  been  very  nearly  alike  in  all  the 
military  commands  of  which  the  medical  records  have  been 
investigated:  for  instance — ^In  the  United  Kingdom,  th% 
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deaths  were  1  in3i;  in  Gibraltar.  1  in  3^;  in  Na\a  Scotia, 
1  in  3) ;  in  Canada,  1  in  3 ;  in  Honduras,  I  in  3 ;  in  the 
Mauriiiua,  1  in  SJ.  Tho  Mauri liut  appears  to  ho  the  only 
exception  to  this;  so  that  either  the  epidemic  was  less  severe 
in  its  character,  or  the  remedi2ft  employed  were  more  suc- 
cessful. 

The  influence  of  age  on  tho  mortality  by  this  disease 
among  the  troops  of  tho  line  serving  in  Canada  is  exemplifie<l 
in  the  following  table :~ 

Ratio  of  Death*  at  rach  Kin>,  per  1000 
Ai;i>.  of  fttrenyilu  by  Epkiemu:  Cttulera. 

Under   IS  .  .  — 

18  to  25  .  .  15-0 

2 J  to  33  .  .  '^3- 

33  to    10  .  .  36-6 

40  to  50  .  .  70-G 

It  appears  from  tho  authority  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  the  foregoinj;  table,  that  female*  were  attacke<l  in  very 
nearly  ihc  same  pro \)or lion  as  males,  but  that  tho  cases 
provccl  more  generally  fatal.  Children  were  in  a  great 
measure  oxempt,  though,  when  attacked,  they  rapidly  sunk 
under  it.  The  greater  mortality  of  tho  disease  m  females 
has  also  been  observed  in  this  coun'ir)'.  Dr.  O^ztlen  informs 
us  that  of  145  fatal  cases  of  cholera  at  Sunderland,  63  were 
males  and  8-2  females.  The  information  which  we  possess 
on  the  relaiivc  moitality  of  the  disease  in  the  different  races 
of  mankind  is  raiher  mea«;re.  The  native  Indians  of  North 
America  suffered  from  it  in  an  equal  dei^ree  with  tho  while 
population  ;  and  the  same  was  observed  with  regard  to  the 
Sepoys  in  our  Indian  aruiy.  In  the  Mauritius,  whose  popu- 
lation in  1831  was  90,000,  of  which  '25.000  were  whites  and 
the  rest  coloured,  tho  total  number  of  deaths  recorded  in  the 
civil  and  military  hospitals  was  1327.  Of  these  1C8  were 
\vhites.  162  coloured,  and  997  blacks,  principally  negroes,  who 
seemed  peculiarly  suhjecl  to  the  disease.  This  great  suscep- 
tibility of  negroes  to  the  invasion  of  disease,  when  absent 
from  their  native  land,  wo  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the 
article  Phthisis  ;  and  that  time  seems  to  have  had  little 
effect  in  weakening  this  susceptibility,  appears  from  a  com- 
pai'ison  of  the  moriality  amona;  them  in  tho  present  epide- 
mic with  that  which  took  place  during  a  similar  epidemic 
in  this  island  in  the  year  1775.  At  this  date,  more  than  2000 
out  of  4300  slaves  beh^ngin^  to  government  were  cut  off  by 
it,  and  of  those  belonging  to  the  planters  nearly  as  many. 

Causes  of  Cholera, — That  the  whole  scries  of  phenon)cna 
results  from  the  action  of  a  morbific  poison  on  the  body, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  this  morbific  matter  is  indi- 
genous to  sonic  countries,  and  apparently  has  its  origin  in 
certain  peculiar  conditions  of  the  soil,  is  supjioscd  to  be  true 
from  the  eft'octs  which  we  find  to  be  produced  upon  animal 
bodies  living  in  these  districts.  But  why  the  miasm  arising 
from  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  should  produce  plague ;  that 
of  tho  Ganges,  cholera;  that  of  the  parts  situated  in  the 
tropics,  yellow  fever;  or  our  own  marches,  simple  inter- 
mittent— we  are  entirely  ignorant ;  nor  can  we,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge,  at  all  account  for  the  epidemic 
spread  of  some  of  these  endemic  diseases.  The  doctrine  of 
contagion  has  been  had  recourse  to  in  cholera,  as  in  many 
other  diseases,  in  order  to  explain  its  diffusion,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  by  tho  advocates  of  the  exclusive  operation  of 
this  principle,  that  the  disease  has  always  been  found  to 
move  in  the  lino  of  human  intercourse;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, observes  Dr.  Brown,  that  while  so  migratory  an 
animal  as  roan  inhabits  the  earth,  it  cannot  well  do  otiier- 
wise.  But  if  it  is  meant  to  be  asserted  that  its  diffusion  has 
been  in  nroportion  to  the  intercourse  between  infected  and 
healthy  districts,  the  assertion  is  by  no  means  supported  by 
facts.  Its  appearance  at  Madras,  for  instance,  wnither,  ac- 
cording to  thisdoctrine,  it  ought  to  have  been  conveyed  almost 
tliree  months  earlier  by  trading  vessels  from  the  infected 
districts,  was  simultaneous  with  its  appearance  in  parallel 
latitudes  in  the  interior.  It  did  not  reach  Ceylon,  to  which, 
on  the  contagious  principle,  it  ought  to  have  been  conveyed 
much  earlier  by  shipping  from  the  infected  points  of  the 
coast,  until  it  had  previously  gained  the  nearest  point  to  it 
on  the  continent,  and  had  been  long  prevalent  on  both  coasts 
of  the  peninsula.  In  its  importation  into  this  country  like- 
wise, supposing  it  to  be  imported,  so  far  from  following  the 
ffreat  routes  of  human  intercourse,  it  cliose  one  of  the  least 
mquented  paths.  TIm5  principal  evidence  on  this  point, 
which  was  collected  during  the  last  epidemic  cholera,  goes 
to  negatiTe  its  contagious  character;  and  the  advocates  of 
the  CQDtrarj  opinion  arc  at  preK^nt  by  lar  the  mora  numerous 


parly.  Of  fifteen  medical  reporters  in  India  who  had  ob 
served  the  disease,  two  only  thought  it  contagious,  eight  ver* 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  five  were  doubtful.  The  medical 
ofUcers  at  Gibraltar  seem  to  have  been  almost  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  that  the  disease  was  not  contagious.  In  the 
same  ward  with  the  cholera  patients  in  the  civd  hospital 
were  several  persons  labouring  under  other  diseases,  wlu^ 
although  in  constant  communication  with  and  frequently  in 
attendance  on  those  suffering  under  the  epidemic,  were  m 
no  instance  affected  by  it.  In  the  military  hospital  too  it 
was  observed  that  the  orderlies  employed  in  attendance  oil 
the  sick  were  not  attacked  in  a  greater  proportion  thaa 
others  who  were  not  so  employed ;  and  of  thirty  medical  uffi- 
cers  in  constant  attendance  on  the  sick  during  the  prerakncia 
of  the  epidemic,  all  of  whom,  from  the  nature  of  their  duuet» 
were  subject  to  great  fatigue  and  anxiety,  only  one  or  t«» 
exhibited  any  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  their  cases  wars 
comparatively  slight.  Nevertheless  it  is  probable  that  under 
some  circumstances  cholera  may  be  contagious,  and  this 
opinion  derives  support  from  the  great  mortality  which  was 
always  observed  under  the  operation  of  the  quarantine  lawi^ 
on  the  inutility  of  which,  in  this  disease  at  least,  all  medical 
men  are  agreed.  The  predisposing  causes  of  cholera  may  be 
gathered  from  its  history.  The  )H)or,  the  old,  the  infirm,  and 
the  dissipated  were  the  principal  sufferers.  In  the  north  of 
Germany,  Tuesday  was  always  the  day  of  the  greatest  mar* 
tality,  owing,  it  was  supposed,  to  the  excesses  committed  on 
tho  two  or  three  preceding  days.  Hence  every  circum* 
stance  which  tends  to  debilitate  the  system  generally,  whe- 
ther occasioned  by  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  by  re»idence  in 
an  unhealthy  locality,  by  unwholesome  or  insufficient' 
food,  by  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  by  debauchery* 
acts  as  a  predisposing  cause  in  the  production  of  cholera. 

Treatment  qf  Cholera, — Premising,   in  a  prophylactic 
point  of  view,  the  superiority  of  avoiding  all  the  predisposing 
causes  of  cholera  to  the  absurd  practice  of  swallowing  spe- 
cifics ai^inst  the  disease,  our  treatment  must  be  regulated 
according  to  the  state  in  which  we  find  the  patient.     If  the 
premonitory  symptoms  only  are  present,  the  stomach  should 
oe  unloaded  by  an  emetic,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  goo<l  mus- 
tard constitutes  a  very  efficient  one.     1  he  diarrhcEa  may  be 
treated  by  a  full  dose  of  calomel  and  o))ium,  combined  with 
some  aromatic,  and  a  blister  should  be  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men.    Bleeding  also  has  been  recommended  at  this  period 
of  the  disorder.     If  the  patient  is  already  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse,  the  various  modes  of  treatment  which  ha%e  been 
adopted  prove  how  little  is  to  be  effected  when  the  disease 
has  advanced  to  this  stage.     Major  TuUoch  informs  us  thsi 
the  principal  remedy  of  the  American  aborigines  consisttd 
in  merely  swallowing  large  quantities  of  charcoal  mixed  with 
lard;  )et  very  nearly  the^ame  proportion  recovered  asaisoog 
the  white  inhabitants  of  the  towns  who  had  tho  advantage 
of  the  best  medical  science.     In  this  country,  blood-letting» 
cold  affusion,  hot-baths,  emetics,  purges,  astringents,  seda- 
tives, and  stimulants  of  the  most  powerful  kiinC  have  been 
successively  tried  with  very  doubtful  advantage.     The  plan 
however  which  has  excited  most  attention  is  that  by  salines. 
Medical  men,  guided  by  chemical  analysis,  conceived  the 
project  of  supplying  by  artificial  means  the  serum  which 
was  found  wanting  in  the  blood.     With  this  view  lavements 
and  potions  of  an  alkaline  solution,  resembling  serum  in 
composition,  were  administered ;  but  not  being  able  by  thi> 
means  to  arrest  the  vomiting,   it  was  recommended  and 
put  into  practice  by  Dr.  Latta  of  I^ith  to  inject  the  same 
tiuid  into  the  veins.    This  was  first  done  by  means  of  on** 
of  Reiirs  syringes,  the  temperature  of  the  s«ilution  bcin.; 
kept  at  from  1  OS""  to  1 1  o"  Fahr.     Of  74  bad  cases  treated  lu 
this  method,  22  recoveied.  and  in  one  case  only  did  any 
unfavourable  symptoms  occur,  and  this  was  from  phlvbiiis. 
cr  inflammation  of  the  veins.     As  much  as  33  lbs.  uf  thi> 
alkaline  solution  have  been   injected  in  the  spain;  of  52 
hours,  and  with  a  successful  result.     Some  piactitioncr^ 
have  even  exceeded  in  amount  this  quantity.    The  compo- 
sition of  the  saline  injection  employed  by  Dr.  Lat:a  con- 
sisted of  two  drachms  of  common  salt  and  two  bcrupies  *X 
carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  sixty  ounces  of  water ;  but 
this  formula  has  been  slightly  varied  in  different  ca>ej^. 
Tho  immediate  effects  observed  on  injecting  this  fluid  int<> 
the  veins  are,  an  increase  of  the  temperature  and  pervpiia- 
tion,  a  reappearance  of  the  pulse,  if  before  impeiceptihUv 
or  it  becomes  fuller,  stronger,  and  slower,  when  il  wa>tercre 
small,  frequent,  and  feeble.     The  collapsed  appearance  of 
the  countenance  gradually  vanishes;  it  becemes  fuller  and 
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more  natural ;  tbe  eyes  brighten,  the  thirst  diminishes,  and 
the  [>atient  expresses  himself  in  terms  of  gratitude  or  satis- 
fietion  at  the  wonderful  change  wrought  in  his  feelings. 
Bot  this  change  is  evanescent ;  the  purging  continues,  and 
tbe  patient  is  shortly  reduced  to  the  same  hopeless  state  in 
which  he  was  previous  to  the  adoption  of  this  treatment. 
By  recommencing  the  injections,  the  same  beneficial  results 
ut  obtained*  and,  provided  this  treatment  prove  successful, 
the  patient  does  not  again  relapse  into  his  former  condition, 
but  tbe  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  diminish,  and  reaction 
eommences.  With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  febrile 
stage  of  cholera  little  need  be  said.  The  same  recognised 
principles  that  are  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  pyrexia  in 
general  must  be  our  guides  in  treating  this  fever ;  and  the 
physician  should  never  neglect  to  impress  upon  his  patient 
the  probability  of  a  relapse,  if  he  should  indulge  too  soon  in 
any  dietetic  or  other  irregularities. 

PETAL  is  one  of  the  inner  divisions  of  the  organs  cloth- 
ing a  flower,  and  called  Horal  envelopes.  These  are  usually 
double,  the  cater  being  a  calyx  composed  of  sepals,  and  the 
Inner  a  corolla  composed  of  petals.  Both  these  parts  are 
leaves  incx>mpletely  organised.  The  petal,  being  fugitive, 
and  of  very  temporary  utility,  is  generally  the  more  delicate, 
eoolaining  no  woody  tissue  to  protect  the  spiral  vessels. 
It  is  sometimes  of  extraordinary  size,  but  is  as  frequently  a 
very  minute  body.    [Corolla;  Morphology;  Flow£r.j 

PBTALISM.    [Ostracism.] 

PKrALlT'^  a  mineral  which  occurs  massive.  Structure 
perfectly  lamellar  in  one  direction.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the 
lateral  planes,  and  both  diagonals  of  a  rhombic  pi  ism. 
Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  6  5.  Brittle.  Colour  greyish, 
greenish,  or  reddish- white.  Streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous, 
iuclining  to  resinous.  Translucent.  Specific  gravity  2*42  to 
2*45.  When  heated  in  acids,  it  undergoes  partial  decompo- 
Mtion ;  emits  a  blue  phosphorescent  light  when  gently 
heated.  When  by  itself,  it  melts  with  difficulty,  and  only 
on  the  edges;  but  with  boiax,  it  fuses  into  a  colourless 
glass. 

It  occurs  at  Uton  in  Sweden,  and  in  North  America.     It ' 
consists,  according  to  Gmelin,  of— Silica,  74-17  ;  Alumina, 
]:-4l  ;  Lithia,  516  ;  Lime.  032;  Water,  217. 

PETARD.    [Artillery.] 

PETAURUS.     [Marsupialia,  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  4C0,  461.] 

PETA'VIUS,  DIONYSIUS  PETAU,  born  at  Orleans, 
in  1583,  studied  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  entered  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits.  He  lectured  on  rhetoric  in  the  colleges  of 
Rheim?,  La  Fl^he,  and  lastly  at  Paris,  in  which  he  was 
made  professor  of  theology  in  1621.  He  applied  himself 
Ai&iduously  to  classical  and.  historical  studies,  and  became 
a  distinguished  scholar  and  critic.  In  1627  he  published 
his  great  work  en  chronology,  '  De  Doctiind  Temporum,* 

2  vols,  folio,  which  was  republished  with  considerable  addi- 
tions bj  himself,  as  well  as  by  Hardouin  and  others,  in 

3  vols,  folio,  Antwerp,  1703.  The  •Doctrina  Temporum' 
consists  of  13  books.  In  the  first  8  books,  Petau  discusses 
the  principles  of  the  science  of  chronology,  antient  and 
modern;  in  books  9  to  12,  he  examines  the  application  of 
chronology  to  history,  the  various  a)ras,  &c.  ;•  and  in  the 
last  or  I3th  book  he  gives  chronological  tables  of  the 
principal  events  from  the  creation  to  the  reien  of  Justinian. 
After  the  publication  of  the  work,  Philip  IV.  invited  Petau 
to  Madrid  fo  fill  the  chair  of  history,  but  Petau  declined 
tbe  ofifer,  as  well  as  an  invitation  to  go  to  Rome  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII.,  preferring  the  tranquiUity  of  his  cell  in  the 
Jesuits'  college  of  Clermont  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
1652.  Just  before  his  death  he  published  *  Rationarium 
Temporum,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  1652,  which  is  a  kind  of  abridge- 
ment of  his  great  work,  and  forms  a  useful  manual  of  uni- 
versal chronology.  It  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and 
bai  been  translated  into  French :  '  Abr^g6  Chronologique 
de  THistoire  universelle,  sacr6e  et  profane,*  5  vols.  12mo., 
Paris,  1715.  Perizonius  published  an  edition  of  the  'Ra- 
tionarium Temporum,'  with  a  continuation  down  to  1715. 
At  the  end  of  the  work  are  lists  of  the  Roman  consuli,  the 
popes,  the  emperors  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires, 
of  the  various  dynasties  of  modem  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the 
ooaneils,and  of  the  various  heresies  and  schisms.  Petau  wrote 
also*DaTheologicis  Dogmatibus,'  3  vols,  fol.,  Antwern,  1 700. 
He  edited  the  Breviarium  of  Nicephorus,  in  Greek  ana  Latin, 
with  Dolesy  Paris,  1648;  the  works  of  Synesius,  bishop  of 
PtoleaMU  in  Cyrenaica;  and  those  of  St.  Epiphanius, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  2  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1622.  He  also 
wrote  a  duMertation  upon  Pbotinus, '  De  Phptino  Heretico.' 


PETE'CHLE  are  small  spots  of  a  dark  red  colour  pre* 
duced  by  the  effusion  of  drops  of  blood  in  the  skin  just 
beneath  the  cuticle.  At  first  sight  they  look  very  like  flea- 
bites,  but  they  do  not  disappear  when  they  are  pressed  with 
the  finger.  They  usually  indicate  an  altered  state  of  the 
blood,  and  are  often  symptoms  of  very  serious  diseases,  as 
in  typhus  fever  (some  varieties  of  which  have  hence  been 
called  petechial  fever),  scurvy,  purpura,  &c.  They  com- 
monly appear  also  in  very  severe  cases  of  small-pox,  measles, 
and  scarlet  fever,  and  are  amongst  the  worst  symptoms  by 
which  those  diseases  are  marked. 

PETER,  ST.,  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  was  bom  at 
Belhsaida,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth. 
His  name  at  first  was  Simon,  whioh  was  changed  by  our 
I-^rd  into  Cephas,  a  Syriac  word  signifying  a  stone  or  rock  ; 
in  Greek,  peira,  whence  Peter.  In  conjunction  with  An- 
drew his  brother,  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a  fisherman. 
Both  were  hearers  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  whom  they  were 
taught  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Messiah.  While  plying 
their  business  on  the  sea  of  Gralilee,  the  Saviour  called  them 
to  be  his  disciples:— '  Follow  me,  and  1  will  make  you 
fishers  of  men:  immediately  they  quitted  their  boats  and 
nets,  and  became  his  intimate  friends  and  constant  asso- 
ciates. Peter  was  one  of  the  three,  James  and  John  being 
the  others,  who  were  favoured  by  our  Lord  with  peculiar 
marks  of  his  confidence. 

Peter  was  a  man  of  an  open  and  generous  nature,  strong 
in  his  attachments,  ardent,  and  precipitate.  He  was  prompt 
on  every  occasion  to  exhibit  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  master, 
of  which  we  have  a  memorable  instance  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  high-priest's  servant,  whose  ear  he  cut  off  when 
the  Jewish  officers  were  about  to  apprehend  our  Lord.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  ardour  of  his  character  and  his  solemn 
declaration  to  the  contrary,  he  denied  Christ  when  he  was 
in  circumstances  of  danger.  After  the  denial,  *  Jesus  turned 
and  looked  upon  Peter.'  That  look  entered  his  heart ;  and 
stung  with  deep  compunction,  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly. 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost  which  succeeded  the  ascension 
of  our  Lord,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  the  Apostles, 
and  produced  the  most  astonishing  and  extraordinary  results. 
The  gift  of  tongues  came  upon  them ;  and  they  were  en- 
abled to  address  the  inhabitants  of  different  nations,  each 
in  his  own  language.  On  this  occasion  the  character  of  St. 
Peter  sustained  a  singular  change ;  and  he  preached  with 
so  much  effect,  that  three  thousand  were  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith.  He  now  took  a  prominent  position  among 
the  Apostles.  When  a  miracle  is  performed,  it  is  Peter 
who  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  preaches  to  the 
people.  When  brouglu  before  the  council  for  declaring 
the  resurrection  of  their  Master,  it  is  Peter  who  speaks  in 
reply  to  the  charges  against  them.  In  the  case  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  it  is  Peter  who  detects  and  punishes  the  fraud. 
Being  at  Joppa  in  the  course  of  his  apostolic  labours, 
he  converted  Cornelius,  a  Roman  centurion,  the  first  Gentile 
who  was  admitted  into  the  Church  without  circumcision. 
This  event  was  considered  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
benefits  of  the  Gospel  were  intended,  not  for  the  Jews  only, 
but  for  mankind  universally.  Shortly  after,  the  zeal  and 
success  with  which  he  propagated  the  new  religion  induced 
Herod  Agrippa  to  cast  him  into  prison,  from  which  he  was 
miraculously  delivered  by  an  angel.  The  last  important 
transaction  in  which  we  find  him  engaged  was  in  the  apos- 
tolic council  held  at  Jerusalem,  a.d.  49,  when  it  was  decided 
that  Christianity  required  of  its  converts  neither  circum- 
cision nor  the  obser\ance  of  any  other  rite  of  the  Jewish 
institute.  It  is  supposed  that  he  after wafi'ds  preached  to 
the  Hebrew  Christians  dispersed  through  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia;  and  that  he  visited 
Rome,  A.D.  63,  where  he  soon  after  suffered  martyrdom. 

St.  Peter  was  the  author  of  two  Epistles,  both  of  which 
make  part  of  our  canonical  Scriptures.  The  first,  whose 
genuineness  and  authenticity  have  never  been  questioned, 
is  addressed  '  to  the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia.'  There  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  learned  with  respect  to  the 
persons  here  denominated  strangers.  Some  suppose  they 
were  Jewish  Christians ;  others,  that  they  were  in  the  first 
instance  proselytes  to  Judaism,  and  then  converts  to  Christ- 
ianity ;  others  again,  that  they  were  Christians  in  general. 
There  are  two  considerations  which  induce  us  ^  hold  that 
the  fii-st  is  the  more  probable  opinion.  The  word  strangers 
{napiiridtifioi)  properly  signifies  persons  from  another  coun- 
try ;  and  therefore  it  is  very  suitably  applied  to  tliose  Jewish 
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believers  who,  in  eoniequence  of  penecutioti  in  Judtta, 
were  obliged  to  take  reruge  in  distant  provinces:  and 
again,  since  the  miniitry  of  the  cireumcision  was  eommitted 
tu  Sl  Peter,  it  is  more  likely  that  he  should  address  him- 
self to  his  own  converts  than  to  Gentiles. 

Another  controversy  has  been  agiUtad  with  respect  to 
the  place  where  the  Epistle  was  written.  In  the  eoncluding 
verseii,  it  is  implied  that  the  Apostle  was  then  at  Babylon ; 
but  whether  the  word  is  used  in  a  real  sense  to  designate 
the  city  of  that  name,  or  mystically  to  signify  Jerusalem  or 
Rome,  in  the  matter  in  debate.  In  all  probability  the  term 
is  employed  for  Rome ;  for  the  Jews  were  fond  of  using  figu- 
rative appellations,  especially  in  their  national  distresses. 
Bdom  was  frequently  a  name  for  their  heathen  oppressors ; 
and  as  Babylon  was  the  cause  of  their  first  dispersion  and 
captivity,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Rome,  the  instrument  of 
their  second,  and  which  so  closely  resembled  Babylon  in 
her  *  abominations,  idolatries,  and  persecutions  of  the  saints,* 
^ould  be  denominated  by  the  same  title. 

As  St.  Peter  arrived  in  Rome,  a.d.  63,  and  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom about  65.  the  Epistle  may  be  dated  in  64.  It  was 
written  in  a  period  of  general  ealamitv  to  the  Church ;  and 
the  design  of  the  Apostle  is  to  eonsole  and  strengthen  his 
converts  in  their  trials,  and  teach  them  how  to  bear  per- 
secution. He  exhorts  them  to  honour  and  obey  the  civil 
authorities;  and.  above  all  things,  to  lead  a  holy  and  blame- 
less life,  that  they  might  stop  the  mouths  of  their  enemies 
and  calumniators,  and  by  their  example  gain  over  others 
to  the  side  of  Christianity. 

The  best  critics  speak  hifj^bly  of  the  exeellenee  of  this 
Epistle.  One  says  it  is  sparing  of  words,  but  M\  of  sense ; 
another  ealU  it  majestic ;  and  a  third  declares  it  one  of  the 
finest  books  in  the  New  Testament,  composed  in  a  strain 
which  demonstrates  its  divine  authority.  The  writer  dis- 
plays a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  deep  eon- 
▼ietion  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  its  doctrines.  Cbreless 
about  the  disposition  of  his  words  and  the  rounding  of  his 
periods,  his  heart  is  absorbed  and  his  thoughts  swell  with 
the  importance  and  (^ndeur  of  his  subject.  His  style  is 
▼ehement  and  fervid,  and  he  speaks  with  the  authonty  of 
the  first  man  in  the  Apostolic  college. 

His  second  Epistle  was  written  soon  after  the  first.  Its 
object  is  to  confirm  the  instructions  which  he  had  formerly 
delivered,  to  establish  his  converts  in  the  religion  that  they 
had  embraced,  to  caution  them  against  false  teachers,  to 
warn  them  against  profane  scoffers,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
the  future  judgment  of  the  world. 

(Home's  Introductirm ;  Macknight ;  Benson ;  Michaelis.) 

PETER,  ST..  MARTYR.    [C5ffice,  Holy.] 

PETER  OF  BLOIS.  better  known  by  his  Latinised 
name  Petrus  Ble^iunsis  (Blois  being  his  birth-place),  a  writer 
of  the  twelfth  century,  who  spent  much  of  bis  life  in  Eng- 
land, being  invited  tnither  by  King  Henry  II.,  who  gave 
him  the  archdeaconry  of  Bath.  There  is  a  large  volume  of 
the  writings  of  this  Peter,  consisting  very  much  of  letters, 
f^om  which  a  far  better  account  of  his  life  might  be  collected 
than  any  which  has  yet  been  prenared.  He  was  in  great 
favour  with  Richard,  who  succeeaed  Becket  in  the  arch- 
bibhopric  of  Canterbury,  and  was  his  chancellor.  He  had 
also  in  England  the  archdeaconry  of  London,  having  re- 
signed his  archdeaconry  of  Bath.  Peter  was  a  scholar  of 
John  of  Salisbury ;  and  before  he  came  to  England  he  had 
sturlied  at  Paris  and  Bologna,  and  had  been  secretary  to 
William  II..  king  of  Sicily.  He  died  in  England  in  1200. 
The  edition  of  his  works  by  Pierre  de  Goussainville,  folio, 
1667,  is  accounted  the  best.  His  works  belong  to  the 
series  known  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Peter  visited  Bologna  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
knowledr^  of  Roman  law,  and  his  letters  contain  numerous 
indications  of  his  acquaintance  with  this  subject.  A  work 
of  his  on  canon  law  and  process  has  lately  been  discovered, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Zeitschri/i  Jut  Ge#- 
ehichtliche  Rechintistenschq/t,  vol.  vii.,  p.  207.  (Savigny, 
Q€9chiehte  det  Komuchen  RechtM  im  Mitielalttr.) 

PETER  OF  SICILY.    [Sicilies,  the  Two,  Kinodom 

OfJ 

PETER  THE  CRUEL.  DON  PEDRO  I,  son  of 
Alonso  XI.,  after  his  father's  death  succeeded  to  the  united 
erown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  a.d.  1360,  being  then  only  six- 
teen years  of  ago.  11  is  A  rst  step  was  to  put  to  death  Lsonora 
de  Guiman,  the  mistress  of  Lis  father,  who  had  several 
ehildren  by  her.  His  next  proceeding  was  to  oommand  the 
eitj  of  Burgos  to  pay  a  certain  tax  withoat  th«  nnctioii 


of  the  CoJtes,  but  the  people  resisted  and  killed  the  col- 
lector. Upon  this  Pedro  went  to  Burgos,  accompanied  by 
Don  Juan  de  Albuquerque,  his  unprincipled  councillor,  and 
having  summoned  Uarcilasso  de  la  Vega,  (he  adelantado  off 
Castile,  into  his  presence,  ordered  him  to  be  instantly  put  to 
death  by  his  ballasteros,  or  men-at-arms.  In  1362,  be  as- 
sembled the  Cortes  at  Valladolid,  and  endeavourod,  bat 
without  success,  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the  Behelhas, 
which  was  the  name  given  to  the  political  condition  of  cer- 
tain towns  that  had  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  some  powerful  noble,  and  were  in  great  measure  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown.  He  next  proceeded  to  Ciudad  Rodngo^ 
where  he  had  a  conference  with  his  maternal  uncle,  Akmie 
or  Alfonso  IV.,  king  of  Portufral,  who  gave  him  tlie  btst 
advice  as  to  the  necessity  of  moderation,  and  above  all  as  to 
adopting  conciliatory  measures  towards  his  half-brothers,  the 
sons  of  Donna  Leonora,  who  possessed  great  inthienoe  in  the 
country.  Pedro  listened  to  the  advice,  and  he  even  invited 
the  eldest  of  his  natural  brothers,  Don  Enrique,  ealM  En- 
rique of  Transtamare,  to  his  court,  where  another  broilMr, 
Don  Telle,  already  was.  But  his  brothers  did  not  tmst  his, 
and  they  soon  left  Pedro,  rebelled,  were  defeated,  and  eni- 

f  rated  into  Aragon.  In  1253,  by  the  advice  of  hb  ministeriL 
^edro  solicited  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Blancho  of  Bour- 
bon, a  princess  of  the  royal  house  of  France.  Pedn^  who 
had  a  mistress,  Maria  de  Padilla,  behaved  with  coldoeis  to 
his  bride,  and  soon  confined  her  in  the  fortreaa  of  Arovalo. 
He  next  conceived  a  passion  for  Donna  Juana  do  Oastro.  a 
young  lady  of  a  noble  family,  and  in  order  to  marry  h«r,  he 
pretended,  upon  some  grounds  unknown  to  us,  that  hismar> 
riage  withBlanche  was  null,  and  he  found  some  prelatoa.  the 
bishops  of  Salamanca  and  Avila,  who  took  his  port.  In  I35<lk 
he  publicly  married  Juana  at  Salamanca,  but  he  toon  ahaiH 
doned  her  also,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  deeoirod  her  as 
well  as  the  prelates.  Not  long  after  Juana  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  son.  Her  brother.  Fernando  Bnres  do  Caatro,  a 
powerful  lord  of  Galicia,  incensed  at  his  sister^a  treatment. 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  joined  the  king's  broihers 
and  other  discontented  nobles.  Queen  Blanche  being  rescued 
from  her  guards,  the  citizens  of  Toledo  deelared  themselves 
her  champions  and  defenders.  The  league  thus  formed  be< 
came  too  powerful  for  Pedro,  and  on  the  interference  of  the 
pope's  legate,  the  king  promised  to  discard  Maria  de  Padilla 
and  to  live  with  Blanclie.  On  this  condition  the  papal  legate 
abstained  from  excommunicating  him,  but  Pedro  shortly 
after,  having  obtained  supplies  from  the  Cortes  at  Burgus. 
resumed  the  war,  confined  Blanche  to  the  fortress  of 
Siguenza,  surprised  the  towns  of  Toledo  and  Toro,  and  pat 
to  death  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  league ;  the  rest  escaped 
into  Aragon.  In  1358,  Pedro  bavins;  got  into  his  possessuw 
his  natural  brother  Fadrique,  grand-master  of  the  order  of 
St.  lago,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  his  guards 
in  his  own  presence.  Fadrique*s  brothers  Enrique  and 
Telle  kept  up  a  desultory  warfare  against  Pedro  on  the 
borders  of  Aragon  and  Castile. 

Pedro  now  entered  into  an  agreement  with  \m  cousin 
and  namesake.  King  Pedro  of  Portugal.  Ibr  the  mutual  sll^ 
render  of  their  respective  subjects.  Pedro  of  PortonI  wu 
nearly  as  cruel,  though  not  quite  so  unprincipled  as  his 
cousin  of  Castile,  and  he  was  then  busy  in  diseorering  and 
putting  to  death  all  those  who  had  been  any  waT  cooremcd 
in  the  murder  of  his  mistress  Inez  de  Castro.  [Alokoo  IV. 
or  Portugal.]  In  1360  the  exchange  of  blood  was  made. 
The  Castilian  gave  up  the  Portuguese  emigrants,  who  wers 
put  to  death,  and  he  obtained  the  persons  of  several  of  bis 
revolted  subjects  who  had  tied  to  Portugal,  and  whom  hi 
speedily  despatched,  except  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the 
protector  of  Blanche,  who  was  only  banishefl.  In  1361 
that  unhappy  lady  was  put  to  death,  it  is  said  by  noison,  at 
Xeres,  by  order  of  her  husband.  Soon  after,  Maria  de 
Padilla  died  a  natural  death,  and  Pedro,  baring  assembled 
the  Cortes  at  Seville,  declared  that  she  had  been  his  lawfiil 
wife,  and  produced  witnesses  who  swore  to  the  nuptials 
as  having  taken  place  before  his  marriage  with  Blanche. 
The  Cortes  acknowledged  the  issue  of  Maria  de  Padilla  to 
be  legitimate. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Pedro  committed  another 
atrocious  murder,  on  the  person  of  Abu  Said,  the  Moorish 
king  of  Granai>a,  who  had  come  to  him  at  Seville  with  a 
safe  conduct,  ^  the  purpose  of  duing  homage  fur  his  king- 
dom as  a  Qef  of  Castile.  The  Moor  came  with  numerous 
attendants  and  servants  in  splendid  attire,  and  brought 
much  valuable  property  with  him.     He  w«a  invited  h| 
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Pedro  to  mn  entertainment,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  number 
of  armed  men  entered  the  hall,  seized  the  Moore,  rifled 
their  persons,  and  draped  them  to  prison.  The  following 
dty  Abu  Said«  mounted  on  an  ass,  and  thirty-seven  of 
bb  companions,  were  paraded  through  the  streets  of  Se- 
nile preceded  by  a  herald,  who  cried,  that  they  were  con- 
demned to  death  by  King  Don  Pedro  for  dethroning  their 
lawful  soTereign  Mohammed  Ben  Yiisef.  Being  con- 
ducted to  a  field  behind  the  Alcazar,  Abu  Said  was  stabbed 
to  the  heart  by  Pedro  himself,  whilst  his  companions  were 
despatched  by  the  Castilian  guards,  a.d.  1362.  Abu  Said 
was  a  usurper,  but  Pedro  was  not  his  judge.  He  had  come 
to  Seville  on  the  faith  of  a  king's  promise,  and  on  a  friendly 
errand,  and  his  murder  was  as  unprovoked  as  it  was  cow- 
ardly.   t^Moo&s,  p.  389.] 

The  king  of  Aragon,  joined  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  as 
well  as  by  Bertrand  Duguesclin  and  other  French  leaders 
and  soldiers  who  resented  the  cruel  treatment  of  Blanche, 
invaded  Castile  in  1366,  entered  Calahorrti,  and  proclaimed 
Enrique,  P^ro's  natural  brother,  as  king.  Pedro,  who  was 
at  Bargoa,  fled  to  Seville  without  fighting.  Enrique  was 
acknowledged  throughout  all  Castile,  and  the  people  of  Se- 
ville soon  after  revolted  against  Pedro,  who  fled  into  Por- 
togaL  From  Portugal  he  went  into  Gralicia,  where  he  had 
some  partisans,  who  urged  him  to  try  the  fortune  of  arms ; 
but  Pedro,  havinfl;  alresdy,  in  1363,  formed  an  alliance  with 
Edward  III.  of  England,  depended  chiefly  upon  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  then  in  Grascony.  While 
passing  tArougfa  St.  lago  he  committed  another  deed  of 
atrocity,  the  motive  of  which  is  not  clearly  ascertained. 
The  archbishop  of  St.  lago,  called  Don  Suero,  was  lord 
of  several  towns  and  fortresses,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who 
bad  urged  P^ro  to  make  a  stand  against  his  enemies.  All 
at  once  Pedro  sent  fbr  him,  and  on  tne  archbishop  reaching 
the  gate  of  his  own  cathedral,  where  the  king  stood  as  if  to 
receive  him,  he  and  the  dean  were  suddenly  pierced  by  the 
spears  of  the  guards,  and  the  church  was  plundered.  The 
strongholds  of  the  archbishop  wore  then  occupied  by  the 
king's  troops,  after  which  Pedro  embarked  at  Coruna,  and 
sailed  for  Bayoane,  a.d.  1366. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  engaged  to  restore  Pedro  to 
his  throne.  P^ro  on  his  part  promised  him  the  lordship 
of  Biscay,  with  a  supply  of  money  for  himself  and  his  army. 
Betides  the  alliance  existing  between  his  father  and  Pedro, 
the  French  king,  Charles  v.,  being  the  ally  of  Enrique, 
the  English  prince  found  it  his  interest  to  put  his  weight 
in  the  other  side  of  the  scale.  In  the  spring  of  1367  the 
BUck  Prince,  together  with  Pedro,  put  themselves  in  mo- 
tion with  an  army  of  English,  Normans,  and  Gascons,  and 
passing  through  the  defile  of  Roncesvalles,  they  crossed 
Navarre,  with  the  consent  of  that  king,  and  entercKl  Castile. 
The  Blaek  Prince  was  joined  on  his  march  by  Sir  Hugh  de 
Calverlev  and  Sir  Robert  Knowles,  at  the  head  of  several 
thousana  men,  who  had  served  as  volunteers  in  the  army  of 
Ennque,  but  would  not  bear  arms  against  their  own  coun- 
trymen. The  army  thus  reinforced  amounted  to  about 
30.000  men.  The  army  of  Enrique  was  much  superior  in 
numbers,  but  the  men  were  not  all  true  to  his  cause.  The 
two  armies  met  at  Naiera,  a  few  miles  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ebro,  on  the  3rd  of  April.  The  battle  began  with 
the  war  cry  of  *  Guienne  and  St.  George*  on  one  side,  and 
Castile  and  St.  lago'  on  the  other.  Enrique  fought  bravely, 
but  his  brother  Dm  Telle  fled  from  the  field  at  the  head 
of  the  cavalry,  and  the  Castilian  infantry,  being  charged 
by  the  Black  Prince  in  person,  gave  way.  Enrique  escaped 
with  very  few  followers,  and  retired  into  Aragon.  Pedro,  whose 
ferocity  had  not  been  tamed  by  adversity,  wished  to  kill  the 
prisoners,  but  was  prevented  by  the  Black  Prince  as  long 
is  he  remained  in  Castile.  Pedro  proceeded  to  Burgos,  and 
all  Castile  acknowledged  him  again.  But  he  behaved 
&itblessly  to  his  ally  ;  he  only  paid  part  of  the  money 
which  he  had  promised  for  the  troops,  ,and  as  for  the  lord- 
ihip  of  Biscay,  Pedro  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he 
eotdd  not  give  it  without  the  consent  of  the  states  of  that 
pmvinoe.  The  Black  Prince,  disgusted,  and  out  of  health, 
with  his  troops  half  starved,  returned  to  Guienne,  where  he 
arrived  in  July.  After  his  departure  Pedro  gave  vent  to 
his  cradty,  and  put  to  death  many  persons  at  Toledo,  Cor- 
dova, and  Seville.  This  gave  rise  to  a  second  insurrection, 
vid  Enrique  having  again  made  his  appearance,  many  of 
the  towns  of  Castile  declared  for  him.  Some  towns  how- 
ever, and  Toledo  among  the  rest,  held  out  for  Don  Pedro, 
•od  a  desultory  but  dettnietite  warfare  as  all  Spanish  wars 


have  been,  was  carried  on  for  two  years.  The  cireumstanoe 
of  Pedro  having  still  a  strong  party  in  many  towns,  not- 
withstanding all  his  cruelty,  gives  weight  to  the  supposition 
that  while  Pedro  ruled  the  nobles  with  an  iron  sceptre,  he  was 
not  so  obnoxious  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  capricious  ferocity.  Indeed  it  is  said  by  Roderie 
Santius,  that  be  was  the  scourge  of  the  proud  and  turbu- 
lent, that  he  cleared  the  roads  of  robbess,  and  that  he  could 
be  pleasing  and  affable  when  he  liked. 

In  March,  1369,  Enrique,  being  joined  by  Duguesclin 
with  600  lances  from  France,  laid  nene  to  the  town  of  Mon« 
tidl,  where  his  brother  then  was.  Pedro,  through  one  of 
his  knights,  made  great  offers  to  Duguesclin  if  he  would 
assist  him  to  escape.  Duguesclin  informed  Enrique  of  these 
ofl'ers,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  entice  Pedro  to  his 
tent.  On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  March,  Pedro  came 
to  Dueuesclin's  tent,  when  Enrique,  who  lay  in  wait,  fell 
upon  him  with  his  dagger.  They  grappled  together  and 
fell  to  the  ground,  but  Enrique  soon  despatched  his  brother. 
A  Catalonian,  quoted  by  Zurita,  says  that  Enrique's  attend- 
ants assisted  him  in  overpowering  Pedro.  Bad  as  the  latter 
was,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  treachery  and  foul  manner 
in  which  he  was  killed.  Enrique  II.  was  then  proclaimed 
throughout  Castile. 

(Dunham,  History  qf  Spcnn  and  Portugal,  and  authon- 
ties  therein  quoted ;  Froissart,  Chronique.) 

PETER  THE  FIRST,  called  the  •  GREAT,'  Czar  of 
Russia,  was  bom  at  Moscow,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1672. 
His  father,  Alexis  MichAelovits,  was  twice  married:  by  his 
first  wife  he  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters ;  and  one  son 
(the  subject  of  this  notice)  and  one  daughter  (Natalia 
Alexnwna)  by  his  second  wife.  The  Csar  Alexis  was  a 
man  of  a  libera!  mind ;  he  commenced  the  work  of  improve* 
ment  among  his  barbarous  subjects,  established  manuftus- 
tureS,  reduced  the  laws  into  a  code,  resisted  the  usurpations 
of  the  cleiwy,  and  invited  foreign  officers  to  discipline  his 
armies.  He  died  in  1677,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Theodore,  a  youth  of  delicate  constitution,  who  died  in 
1682,  leaving  ho  issue.  The  next  brother,  Ivan,  was  subject 
to  epileptic  fits,  and  of  so  weak  intellect  that  Tiieodore 
named  Peter  as  his  successor.  The  princess  Sophia,  an  am- 
bitious woman,  who. had  intended  to  reign  herself,  through  the 
medium  of  her  incompetent  brother,  being  enraged  at  this 
appointment,  engaged  the  strelitzes  on  her  side,  and  fomented 
an  insurrection,  which  was  only  appeased  by  Ivan  being 
proclaimed  joint  sovereign  with  Peter,  and  Sophia  as  re- 
gent. Peter  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  on  this  occasion, 
for,  having  fled  with  bis  mother  to  the  Troitski  convent  near 
Moscow,  at  the  commencement  i>f  the  insurrection,  he  was 
pursued  by  some  of  the  strelitzes,  who  found  him  before  the 
altar,  and  were  only  deterred  from  striking  a  fatal  blow  by 
foelings  of  reverence  or  superstition.  When  Peter  was 
seventeen,  his  party  brought  about  a  marriage  between  him 
and  the  daughter  of  the  boyar  Feodor  Abrahamavitz.  during 
the  absence  of  Prince  Gralitzin,  who  had  been  associated  by 
the  Princess  Sophia  with  her  in  the  government.  On  the 
pregnancy  of  the  Czarina  being  declared,  Galitzin,  whose 
plans  were  entirely  deranged  by  this  event,  raised  an  insur- 
rection, which  however  was  soon  suppressed,  and  Galitzin 
was  banished  to  Archangel,  and  forfeited  his  estates.  The 
Princess  Sophia  was  connned  to  a  convent  for  the  rest  of 
her  life,  which  terminated  in  1 704. 

From  this  time  (1689)  Peter  reigned  supreme ;  his  brother 
Ivan  never  interfered,  and  died  in  1696.  Peter  was  now  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  tall,  stout,  and  well 
made ;  bis  features  were  regular,  but  indicated,  when  grave, 
a  great  degree  of  severity ;  at  other  times  he  was  lively  and 
sociable,  and  always  f\ill  of  energy  and  activity.  His  edu- 
cation had  been  much  neglects,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Princess  Sophia  had  encouraged  every  species  of  exccM  by 
placing  about  him  corrupt  companions.  Although  there  is  no 
doubt  that  much  of  his  time  was  passed  in  debauchery,  yet  it 
is  a  strong  proof  that  a  portion  of  it  must  have  been  devoted 
to  better  objects,  that  he  immediately  commenced  the  vast 
undertakmg  of  reforming  the  whole  system  of  government 
and  the  manners  of  the  people,  in  which  he  had  to  encounter 
the  jealousies  of  every  class  of  his  subjects,  who  looked  upon 
these  changes  as  subversive  of  their  antient  constitution. 
Peter's  indomitable  energy  however  overcame  all  obstacles. 
He  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  army,  in  which  de- 
partment his  plans  were  ably  seconded  by  Generals  Le  Fort 
and  Patrick  Gordon,  who,  with  other  foreigners,  had  en- 
tered into  his  service.     He  hiipe^lf  entered  the  army  as 
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a  private  soldier,  and  rose  throui^h  all  the  intermediate 
ranks  befuru  he  obtained  a  comminsion.  Ho  caui»ed  all 
the  youn^;  boynr^  to  follow  this  example.  He  made  the 
soldiers  lay  aside  thoir  long  coats,  shave  their  beards,  and 
dress  their  hair,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  had  a  corps 
of  5U00  men  disciplined  and  trained  on  the  German  plan. 
The  bight  of  a  small  vessel  built  by  some  Dutchmen  in 
his  father's  time,  on  the  river  which  runs  through  Mos- 
cow, made  a  great  impression  on  him,  and  he  determined 
tu  have  a  navy.  lie  hired  Dutch  and  Venetian  ship- 
wrights, who  built  some  small  vessels  at  Pskov,  in  which 
he  used  to  cruise  on  the  I^ke  Peipus,  until  that  becomin;^ 
too  confined  a  space  for  him,  he  weut  to  Archan^l,  where 
he  passed  two  summers  cruising  on  board  English  and 
Dutch  ships,  and  learning  the  duties  of  a  practical  sea- 
man. His  taste  for  everything  connected  with  ships  and 
navigation  foon  amounted  to  a  passion.  He  resolved  to 
be  no  lon<^cr  dependent  on  foreigners  for  his  ships,  and 
ucconlingly  sent  a  number  of  youn^  Russians  to  Venice, 
Leghorn,  and  Holland,  to  learn  the  art  of  ship-buiiding. 
Hy  theite  measures  his  expenditure  had  been  so  much  in- 
creased that  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  steps  towards 
augmenting  the  revenue,  which  he  did,  through  the  advice 
of  his  foreign  councillors,  by  raising  the  custom-house  du- 
ties from  6  to  1 0  per  cent.,  which  caused  an  increase  of  nearly 
2,000.000  rubles  in  the  first  year.  In  1696,  he  besieged 
and  took  Azoif.  During  the  rejoicings  which  followed  this 
first  victory  by  the  army  and  navy  of  his  own  creation,  tome 
of  the  discontented  boyars  and  strelitzes  conspired  to  put 
him  to  death,  but,  being  betrayed  by  certain  of  the  confede- 
rates, the  plot  was  defeated  by  their  arrest  and  execution. 

Russia  was  not  at  this  period  represented  at  any  of  the 
courts  of  Europe,  but  Peter,  being  more  than  ever  convinced 
ofthe  pro-eminence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Europeover 
bis  own  barbarous  subjects,  resolved  to  visit  these  countries 
himself,  and  for  this  puri)ose  he  despatched  an  extraordinary 
embassy  to  Hollanu,  accompanying  it  himself  incognito. 
Before  he  set  out  on  his  travels  in  1697,  he  took  the  precau- 
tion of  leaving  General  Gordon,  with  4000  of  his  guards,  in 
Moscow,  with  orders  to  remain  in  that  capital.  He  only 
took  with  him  twelve  attemlants,  among  whom  were  his 
favourites,  Menzikoff  and  Galitzin,  and  his  dwarf,  a  neces- 
sary appendage  to  all  great  men  in  Russia.  He  went 
straight  to  Saardam  in  HolUind,  took  a  small  lodging  with 
two  rooms  and  a  garret,  and  ashed  adjoining.  He  purchased 
carpenters*  tools  and  the  dress  of  the  dockyard  artificers, 
and  there  he  and  his  companions  spent  almost  all  their  time 
in  working  as  common  shipwrights.  Peter  went  by  the 
name  of  Pieter  Timmerman ;  he  rose  early,  boiled  his  own 
pot,  and  received  wages  for  his  labour.  He  was  described 
by  a  native  of  Holland  as  being  *  very  tall  and  robust,  quick, 
and  nimble  of  foot,  rapid  in  all  his  actions,  his  face  plump  and 
round,  fierce  in  his  look,  having  brown  eyebrows  and  curling 
brown  hair,  and  swinging  his  arms  in  walking.'  He  spent  much 
time  in  sailing  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  with  his  own  hands 
made  a  bowsprit  for  his  yacht ;  he  also  assisted  at  rope-making, 
sail-making,  and  smiths'  work.  A  bar  of  iron  which  he  forged 
at  Olonetz  some  years  later,  with  his  own  mark  stamped 
upon  it,  is  preserved  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St. 
Petersburg.  In  the  same  spirit  of  inquiry  and  eagerness  to 
learn,  he  visited  every  manufactory,  examining  into  all  the 
details  of  each.  He  attended  the  hospitals,  where  he  learned 
to  bleed  and  draw  teeth :  he  was  very  fond  of  practicing  in 
a  surgical  way.  From  Holland  he  proceeded  to  England, 
when  he  arrived  in  January,  1698.  As  his  chief  object  in 
coming  to  this  country  was  to  le«rn  the  theory  of  ship- 
building, and  the  method  of  muKing  drafts,  and  la\ing 
Ihem  off  in  the  mould-lofts,  he  did  not  disguise  his  anno)- 
ance  at  the  crowds  which  assembled  to  see  him,  and  at  the 
festivities  «;iven  in  his  honour. 

'i'he  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  was  appointed  by  King  Wil- 
liam to  attend  ufH)n  the  Czar,  and  they  are  reported  to  have 
na>>ed  their  ni'jhts  together  in  dnnkin^  pcp])er  and  brandy. 
Peter  viaiicd  tlie  dockyards  of  Deptfonl,  Woolwich,  and 
Chaihaui.  He  spent  much  of  his  lime  at  Rutlicrhithe,  vihere 
a  bhip  \va*r  building  fur  him.  After  his  day's  work,  he  and 
his  coinpaiiiuns  were  in  the  habit  of  rctirin:;  to  a  public- 
house  near  Tower- hill,  to  smoke  and  drink  beer  and  brandy. 
The  hou>e  h\i\\  bears  the  sign  of  the  Czar  of  Rus>ia.  He 
Went  to  Porthmouth,  to  witness  a  grand  naval  re>iew  and 
sham  i'^ht.  In  .Vpril  he  quitted  England,  takin:;  with  hiin 
ie\eral  men  of  ftcience,  engineers,  and  officers  for  his  aimy 
and  na\y.     He  spent  a  tdiort  time  iu  Holland,  and  then 


proceerled  to  Vienna  to  make  himself  acouainted  with  th« 
dre!>8,  discipline,  and  tactics  of  the  emperor  s  army,  then  con- 
sidered the  best  in  Europe.  From  tlience  he  was  prepann:; 
to  visit  Italy,  when  he  received  news  of  a  rebellion  having 
broken  out  among  the  strelitzes,  fomentetl,  it  was  said,  by  tbo 
priests  and  the  l^rincess  Sophia.  His  prudence  in  lem%ing 
General  Gordon  in  Moscow  was  now  made  manifesL  Tliat 
ofTicer  entirely  defeated  the  rebels,  many  of  whom  lost  their 
lives  and  others  were  thrown  into  prison  to  await  the  return 
of  the  Czar.  Peter  quitted  Vienna  immediately  on  Um 
receipt  of  this  intelligence,  and  arrived  at  Moscow^  after 
an  absence  of  seventeen  months. 

The  dark  side  of  Peter's  character  now  showed  itself  ia 
the  savage  nature  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on  tli€ 
rebels  ;  in  palliation  of  which  it  can  only  be  said  that  ihia 
being  the  third  insurrection  during  bis  reign,  a  leretv  ci- 
araple  was  required  to  deter  other  malcontents.  He  neit 
ordained  that  all  persons,  civil  as  well  as  military*,  ihould 
cut  off  the  skirts  of  their  Tartar  coats,  and  shave  their 
beards :  a  tax  was  levied  on  all  who  disobeyed,  which*  froa 
the  love  of  the  Russians  fur  these  appendages,  became  a 
firuitful  source  of  revenue.  He  regulateu  the  print ing-piesi. 
and  caused  ti'anslations  to  be  published  of  works  on  Yarioos 
arts  and  other  subjects,  established  schools  for  the  mariiM 
and  the  teaching  of  languages,  obliged  his  subjects  to  trad* 
with  other  countries,  which  formerly  subjected  them  to  th« 

{)enalty  of  death,  and  he  altered  the  calendar,  much  to  the 
lorror  of  the  priests,  ordering  that  the  year  1700  should 
commence  on  tne  1st  of  January,  instead  of  the  4st  of  Sep- 
tember, which  day  used  to  commence  the  Russian  year.  He 
also  instituted  the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  the  patron  saint  of 
Russia. 

In  the  year  1700  Peter  entered  into  an  ofTensire  league 
with  Poland  and  Denmark  against  Sweden.  His  army  mas 
defeated  before  Narva  by  Charles  XII..  on  the  19lh  of  No- 
vember in  that  year ;  but  far  from  being  dispirited  at  this 
event,  he  was  only  excited  to  renewed  exertion,  and  he  ob- 
served that  the  Swedes  would  at  length  teach  hii  toldien 
to  beat  them.  In  1703  he  laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Petera- 
burg ;  and  in  the  previous  year  the  Russian  anny»  under 
Scherematoff,  had  gained  a  complete  victory  over  an  inferior 
force  of  Swedes,  and  immediately  after  took  the  town  of 
Marienburg.  The  war  continued  with  more  or  le»  lucccas 
until  the  year  1709,  when  Cliarles  XII.,  having  rashly 
marched  into  the  Ukraine,  was  completely  defeated  bv  the 
Russian  army  under  Peter  at  Pultowa,on  the  15th  of  June. 
Charles  himself  escaped  to  Bender,  but  his  army  was  totally 
annihilated. 

We  have  seen  that  Peter,  in  hit  seventeenth  year,  had  a 
wife  forced  upon  him,  who  bore  him  one  son,  Alexis.  The 
czarina  havin;;  encouraged  the  factious  party,  who  opposed 
all  innovation,  Peter  found  it  necessary  to  divorce  and  con- 
fine her  to  a  convent  before  he  had  been  married  three  yean 
(1696).  His  .son  Alexis  was  unfortunately  left  in  her  guar- 
dianship. When  the  prisoners  taken  at  Marienburg  Cied 
off  before  General  fiauer,  he  was  much  struck  with  the 
ap|)earance  of  a  very  young  girl,  who  appeared  to  be  in  the 
greatest  distress.  She  had  been  marned  only  the  day  be* 
fore  to  a  Livonian  sergeant  in  the  Swedish  lervicc,  whose 
loss  she  was  then  mourning.  The  general  took  compass ioo 
on  her,  and  received  her  into  his  bouse.  Some  time  after, 
Menzikoff  being  struck  by  her  beauty,  she  was  timns/emrd 
to  him,  and  remained  his  mistress  till  the  year  1794,  when, 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  age,  she  became  the  mi»trete 
of  Peter,  and  gained  bib  affections  so  entirely  that  he  mar- 
ried her,  first  privately  and  afterwaids  publicly.  On  the 
17th  of  March,  1711,  he  declared  the  czarina  Catheriue 
Alcxina  his  lawful  wife.  She  accompanied  her  husband 
immediately  afterwards  to  the  war  in  Turkey,  which  had 
juht  broken  out.  Peter,  following  the  ra&li  example  of 
Charles  XII..  entered  the  enemy's  countrv*  before  his  whole 
army  was  concentrated.  Without  sufUcienl  force  to  kiep  up 
his  line  of  communication  with  Russia,  he  crossed  the  river 
Pruth  near  Jassy,  marched  some  way  do\\n  the  right  bank, 
and  was  hemmed  in  by  the  army  of  the  grand-viz;er  on  one 
side,  and  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  on  the  oppos;te  shore  of 
the  river.  Afier  three  da)s*  action,  the  kiiua:ioii  cf  the 
army  became  donpei ate,  when  Catherine,  ULkr.own  to  her 
husband,  ^ent  a  letttr  to  the  grand  vizior,  with  a  pre>ent  uf 
all  the  plate  and  jewels  she  could  collect  in  the  camp.  Af:cr 
M>me  delay  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  b>  which  Peter 
gave  UP  the  tow  ns  of  Azof  and  Taganrog,  and  the  vizier  sup- 
plied tne  Russian  army  with  provisions.    Peter's  health  nu 
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10  much  impaired  after  this  campaign,  that  he  went  to  Carls- 
Vad  to  drink  the  waters.     From  Carlsbad  he  proceeded  to 
Dresden,  where  his  son  the  czarovitz  Alexis  Petrovitz  was 
■irried  to  the  princess  of  Wolfenbutiel.     From  Dresden  he 
vent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  solemnised  anew  his  mar- 
rii^with  Catherine  with  great  pomp.     Peter  now  deter- 
nined  to  strip  Sweden  of  every  place  which  could  be  an 
annoyance  to  his  new  capital.     Before  the  close  of  1713 
SinUund  was  the  only  spot  in  Pomerania  remaining  to  the 
Svedes:  Peter  himself  gave  the  plan  for  its  siege,  and  then 
Inring  Menzikuflf  to  carry  it  out,  went  to  St.  Petersburg, 
from  thence  with  a  squadron  of  galleys  and  Hat  boats 
:  himself  master  of  Abo  and  the  whole  coast  of  Finn- 
iauu.    The  library  of  Abo  was  transferred  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  librai-y  of  that 

city. 

He  next  defeated  the  Swedish  fleet  in  a  naval  en^age- 
nent,  and  instituted  the  female  order  of  St.  Catherine  on 
the  occasion,  in  honour  of  the  czarina,  who  alone  could 
bestow  it.  The  senate  was  removed  from  Moscow  to  St. 
FMersburg  in  1713,  and  the  emperor's  summer  and  winter 
pilaces  were  completed  in  1715.  He  employed  about 
40,000  men  in  finishing  his  dockyard,  building  ships, 
vharfi^  and  fortifications.  Goods  imported  into  Archangel 
vert  prohibited  from  being  sent  to  Moscow ;  and  under  these 
bvourable  circumstances,  St  Petersburg  soon  became  a 
ylaee  of  great  commerce  and  wealth. 

Peter  had  now  taken  the  whole  of  Finnland,  and  the 
provincef  of  Esthonia  and   Livonia,  and   having  nothing 
to  fear  firom  Charles  XII.,  he  made  a  second  tour  through 
Europe  in    1716,  accompanied   bv  the  empress.      Tiiey 
nsited  Mecklenburg,  Hamburg,  ^yrmont,  Schwerin,  Ro- 
ttock,  and  Copenhagen,  where  he  remained  some  months. 
While  be  was  at  Copenhagen,  an  English  and  a  Dutch 
iquadroD  arrived :  Peter  proposed  that  the  four  fleets  should 
tmite,  and  proceed  to  sea  in  search  of  the  Swedish  fleet : 
the  chief  command  was  given  to  the  Czar,  who  declared  the 
mucnent  in  which  he  hoisted  his  standard  to  be  the  proudest 
of  his  life.     From  Copenhagen  he  went  to  Liibeck,  where 
he  bad  an  iotenriew  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  then  to 
Amsterdam,  wiiera  he  remained  some  time.     Catherine, 
vbo  bad  been  left  behind,  was  brought  to  bed  at  Wesel  of 
1  third  child,  which  died  the  next  day.     She  remained  at 
Amsterdam  while  her  husbuAd  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
nceived  with  great  splendour.    On  his  return  to  Amstcr- 
iam  be  visited  Berhn  on  his  way  to  Russia.     During  this 
tour  he  purchased  great  quantities  of  pictures,  cabinets  of 
bird*  and  insects,  books,  and  whatever  appeared  likely  to 
eorich  or  ornament  the  city  of  his  creation.    The  king  of 
I^mark  presented  him  with  a  great  hollow  globe  eleven 
fttt  in  diameter,  whose  inside  represented  the  celestial  and 
tbe  outside  the  terrestrial  sphere.     Peter  showed  every- 
where the  same  dislike  to  parade  and  formal  etiquette  which 
h«  bid  always  evinced,  and  avoided  them  when  possible. 

Hii  eldest  son,  Alexis,  who  had  unhappily  been  left  to 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  had  always  been  a  source  of 
duquietude  and  trouble  to  Peter;   and  when  he  grew  up, 
&r  from  showing  any  desire  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
^lier,  be  chose  his  friends  and  advisers  from  among  the 
dibaftected  and  turbulent  boyars  and  priests,  who  were  op- 
posed to  all  change.    The  unfortunate  princess,  wife  of 
Alexis,  had  /alien  a  victim  to  the  brutal  conduct  of  her  hus- 
band, afiert^iving  birth  to  a  son,  Peter  Alexiovitz,  afterwards 
j^ter  II.     While  yet  grieving  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter- 
io-Uw.  Peter  remonstrated  with  his  son  on  his  conduct,  and 
M  him  that  he  should  not  be  his  successor  unless  he 
tltered  his  mode  of  living.    These  remonstrances  beini^ 
treated  with  complete  neglect  by  Alexis,  who  still  pursued 
hi3  vicious  courses,  Peter  forced  him,  on  the  1 4th  Feb, 
1718,  to  sign  and  swear  to  a  deed  wholly  renouncing  the 
tuccession  to  the  crown:    he  also  required  from  him  the 
oames  of  his  advisers  in  his  misconduct.     The  answers 
given  by  Alexis  to  tbe  queries  put  to  him  were  such,  that 
i^eter  thouglU  it  necessary  to  try  him  by  the  great  ottlcers 
of  state, *the  judges,  and  the  bishops,  who  unanimously 
OAdemned  him  to  death.    On  the^day  of  his  condemnation, 
he  was  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  which  terminated  in 
two  days,  on  the  7th  July,  1718.     His  mother  was  strictly 
roD8oed,and  bis  advisers  punished.  In  1719  the  Czar's  son 
byCttherine,  in  whose  favour  Alexis  had  abdicated,  died  at 
five  rears  of  age.    On  the  10th  September,  1721.  the  peace 
•f  Neustadt  was  concluded,  by  which  Sweden  ceded  to 
BaMia,  LivoDiA*  Esthonia,  Ingna,  Carelio,  Wyburg,  and  the 
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adjacent  islands,  but  secured  the  posFcssion  of  llje  Gulf  of 
Finland. 

Peter  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  glui  y  :  he  was 
requested,  and  after  some  hesiiation  consented,  to  adopt  the 
titles  of  *  Peter  the  Gieat.  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
and  Father  of  his  Country.'  This  was  done  amidst  great 
rejoicings,  which  continued  for  fifteen  days.  He  now  turned 
his  undivided  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace.  He  commenced 
canals  to  unite  navigable  river?. ;  encouraged  by  bounties  tiie 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths:  the  erection  of 
corn,  powder,  and  sawiiifr  mills;  eslabli>hed  a  manufactory 
of  small-arms:  instituted  hospitals,  and  eslablished  a  uni- 
formity of  weights  and  measures:  paved  the  streets  of 
Moscow  and  St.  Peterssburt;:  and  ordered  the  young  nobility 
to  carry  their  wives  to  visit  foreign  courts  and  countries,  in 
order  to  acquire  more  civilised  manners.  Some  of  his  mea- 
sures were  not  so  politic,  alihou^h  equally  well  intended, 
such  as  the  attempt  to  fix  the  prices  of  provisions  and  the 
limit  of  expense  in  dress. 

In  1722,  Peter  led  an  exiiedition  to  the  Caspian,  which 
however  failed  in  producing  any  results.  In  1723  he  went 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  found  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  to 
erect  a  memorial  of  the  establishment  of  a  navy  in  Russia. 
Peter  took  his  idea  of  the  academy  from  that  of  Paris,  of 
which  he  had  been  elected  a  member  during  his  visit  to 
that  capital.  In  the  same  year  he  caused  Catherine  to  bo 
crowned,  and  his  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  the  duke 
of  Holstein  Goltorp.  He  suffered  greatly  at  this  time  from 
a  strangury  in  the  neck  of  his  bladder,  which  painful  dis- 
order he  endeavoured  to  stitle  by  an  unlimited  indulgence 
in  strong  liquors,  which  so  much  increased  the  violence  of 
his  temper,  that  even  the  empress  is  said  to  have  feared  his 
presence.  Being  partially  relieved,  he  went,  in  October, 
1724,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  to  inspect  the 
works  on  Lake  Ladoga.  On  his  return  he  proceeded  to 
Lachta,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finnland,  and  had  scarcely  anchored 
there,  when  a  boat  full  of  soldiers  being  cast  on  the  shore, 
Peter,  in  his  ardour  to  assist  them,  waded  through  the 
water,  which  brought  on  violent  inllammation  in  the  bladder 
and  intestines.  He  was  conveyed  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
his  complaint  made  rapid  progress,  giving  him  intense  and 
constant  pain.  He  at  length  sunk  under,  the  di.<^ease,  and 
expired  on  the  28th  of  January,  1725.  His  body  lay  in 
state  till  the  2ist  March,  when  his  obsequies  and  those  of 
his  third  daughter,  Natalia  Petrowna,  who  died  after  her 
father,  were  performed  at  the  same  time. 

Peter  I.,  deservedly  named  the  Great,  was  compoumled  of 
contradictions;  the  greatest  undertakings  and  the  nust 
ludicrous  were  mingled  together;  benevolence  and  huma- 
nity were  as  conspicuous  in  him  as  a  total  disregard  of  human 
life;  he  was  at  once  kind-hearted  and  severe  even  to  fero- 
city ;  without  education  himself,  he  promoted  arts,  science, 
and  literature.  *lle  gave  a  polish,'  says  Voltaire.  *  to  his 
people,  and  was  himself  a  savage;  he  {aught  them  the  art 
of  war,  of  which  he  was  himself  ignorant;  from  the  siglit 
of  a  small  boat  on  the  river  Moskwa  he  created  a  powerful 
fieet,  made  himNclf  an  expert  and  active  shipwright,  sailor, 
pilot,  and  commander ;  he  changed  the  maivncrs,  customs, 
and  laws  of  the  Russians,  and  lives  in  their  memory  as  the 
Father  of  his  Country  J* 

Menzikoflf,  whose  birth  was  so  obscure  as  to  be  totally 
unknown,  and  who  had  risen  through  the  favour  of 
the  Czar  to  be  a  prince  and  governor  of  Si.  Peters- 
burg, caused  Catherine  to  be  proclaimed  empress  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Peter,  and  during  her  reign 
possessed  unlimited  power.  Catherine  died  of  a  cancer  in 
the  breast,  aggravated  by  excessive  indulgence  in  wine  of 
Tokay,  in  1727,  at  the  age  of  .'^8,  having  survived  her  hus- 
band onlv  two  vears  and  a  few  months.  She  was  succeeded 
by  Peter  II.,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Alexis.  He  was  left 
in  the  guai'dianship  of  Menzikofl;  whoadlanced  his  daughter 
to  the  young  Czar.  Peter  felt  the  greatest  repugnance  to  lier, 
and  in  consequence,  with  the  help  of  Dolgorouki,  his  tutor, 
caused  Menzikoff  to  be  arrested  and  banished  to  Siberia. 
His  great  wealth  was  forfeited,  and  he  was  only  allowed  out 
of  it  10  rubles  aday  for  his  support.  He  died  at  Berczof, 
in  1721).  Tlie  haughty  favourite  of  Peter  the  Great,  whose 
magnificence  exceeded  that  of  crowned  heads,  died  in 
poverty  and  exile. 

Among  other  works  connected  with  tbe  mechanical  arts, 
Peter  the  Great  translated  *  L'Architcclure  de  Sebaslien 
Leclcrc:'  *  L*Art  de  Tourner,  par  Plumier;'  *  L'Art  des 
Eduses  2t  des  MouUns  par  Slurm '    The  manuscripts  of 
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tlieie,  with  hit  journal  of  theSwclish  campaigns  from  1698 
to  1714,  axti  preservtMl  at  St.  Peter>burg. 

(Voltaire;  General  Gortlon,  Hint,  of  Petpr  the  (ireat ; 
Mem,  qf  Peter  Bruce ;  Coxe* a  Travels;  liios^raph,  Univer- 
Mile.) 

PETER  II.    [Russia.] 

PETER  III.     [Rushia;  Catiiarina  ii.] 

PETER  THE  HERMIT.    [Crusadks.J 

PETER-HOUSE,  the  earliest  endowed  collepc  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  was  founded  in  1257,  by  Hugh  de 
Balsham,  then  sub-prior,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,  who. 
having  purchased  two  hostels,  one  of  ihom  belonging  to  iho 
Friars  of  Penance,  united  them,  and  appropriated  the?  build- 
ing for  the  residence  of  students;  but  it  was  not  till  12^0, 
after  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Ely,  that  he  endowed  tlie 
college  with  revenues  for  the  support  of  a  master,  fourteen 
fellows,  two  bible-clerks,  and  eight  piK)r  scholars.  After  his 
death  a  r^ew  college  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  two  hostels, 
fbr  which  purpose  the  bishop  gave  by  will  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  marks ;  he  gave  them  also  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 
Among  the  principal  benefactors  in  subsequent  times  were 
Simon  Longhum,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  gave  the  rectory  of 
Cherry-Hinton;  bishop  Montacute,  who  appropriated  the 
church  of  Triplow,  and  pave  the  manor  of  Chewell  in  Had- 
denham ;  Margaret  lady  Ramsay,  who  founded  two  fellow- 
ships and  two  scholarships,  and  gave  two  advowsons ;  and 
Dr.  Hale,  one  of  the  masters,  who  gave  the  sum  of  7000/. 
and  two  rectories. 

The  fellowships  are  open  without  restriction  to  natives  of 
anr  part  of  the  British  dominions,  but  no  one  is  eligible  who 
it  M.A.,  or  of  sufficient  standing  to  take  that  degree.  The 
bishop  of  Ely  appoints  to  the  mastership  one  of  two  candi- 
dates presented  to  him  by  the  society.  The  candidates  must 
be  doctors  or  bachelors  of  divinity,  and  must  he  selected  if 
"posiible  from  the  fellows  on  the  foundation.  Formerly 
there  could  not  be  more  than  two  fellows  of  a  county  (except 
of  Cambridge  or  Middlesex),  and  seven  fellowships  were 
eonfined  to  the  northern  and  seven  to  the  southern  division 
of  England  and  Wales;  but  these  restrictions  were  removed 
by  letters-patent,  which  came  into  operation  in  June,  1839. 

One-fourth  part  only  of  the  foundation  fellows  are  re- 
(juired  to  be  in  priest's  orders.  By  queen  Elizabeth*s 
licence  the  five  senior  clerical  fellows  may  hold  any  livings 
wilh  their  fellowships,  provided  they  arc  hot  more  than  '20/. 
in  the  Liber  Regis,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  The  bye  fellowship?,  which  are  perfectly 
open  and  unrestricted,  are  distinct  from  the  former ;  the 
possessors  of  them  are  not  entitled  to  any  office  or  voice  in 
the  affairs  of  the  college.  Two  were  founded  la89,  by  An- 
drew Feme,  D.D. ;  two,  in  1601,  by  Lady  Ramsay;  and 
four,  in  1637,  by  Thomas  Parke,  Esq. 

Two  fellowships  of  70/.  per  annum  each,  and  four  new 
scholarships  of  30/.  per  annum  each,  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  college  from  the  donation  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Gisbornc,  M.A..  late  fellow  of  Peter-House.  This  foundation 
bears  the  name  of  the  donor.  The  two  Gisborne  fellowships 
are  tenable  for  seven  years,  and  any  person  may  bo  elected 
from  cither  of  them  into  a  foundation  fellowship  before  he 
is  of  standing  to  take  his  M.A.  degree.  These  fellowships 
are  vacated  by  marriage,  or  by  the  possession  of  any  per- 
manent income  amounting  to  250/.  per  annum. 

The  rest  of  the  scholarships,  fifty-eight  in  number,  of 
different  value,  are  paid  in  proportion  to  residence.  A  few 
of  them  are  in  the  patronage  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  pre- 
ference is  given  to  scholars  of  Hertford  school,     r 

The  livings  in  the  eift  of  this  college  are,  the  rectories  of 
Glayston  in  Rutlandsnire,  Statherne  m  I^icestershire,  Ex- 
ford  in  Somersetshire ;  Norton,  Wilnesham,  Newton,  and 
Freckenham,  in  Suffolk ;  and  Knapton  in  Norfolk ;  with 
the  vicarage  of  Hinton,  and  the  curacy  of  Little  St.  Mary, 
Cambridge,  in  Cambridgeshire;  and  the  vicarage  of  Elling- 
ton in  Huntingdonshire.  Glayston  rectory  is  annexed  to 
the  mastership,  and  the  vicarage  of  Hinton  and  the  curacy 
of  Little  St.  Mary  are  tenable  with  fellowships. 

This  college  stands  on  the  west  side  of  Trumpington- 
street,  and  consists  of  two  courts,  the  larger  of  which  is  H4 
ibet  by  84.  The  chapel,  which  stands  in  the  lesser  court, 
was  built  in  1632.  The  master's  lodge  is  a  detached  build- 
ing on  tlw  opposite  side  of  Trumpington-strcet. 

The  bishop  of  Ely  is  the  visitor  of  this  college.  The  num- 
ber of  memlicrs  upon  the  boards,  March  18ih,  1840,  was 
SIO.  Copies  of  the  statutes  of  this  college  arc  preser>'ed 
among  the  Harlciaa  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 


(Lvsons*sil/(i^a  ^rt/ann./ Cambr.,' pp.  103, 104  ;  Ctmtb, 
Univ.  Calendar,  1S40.) 

PETER  PENCE,    a   tax   antientlv  levied    throa!fh^.ut 
England,  accordiii<;  to  sjme  authorities,  of  a  penny  upcrn 
each  house;  accordin;;^   to  others   of  a  penny  upon  etcry 
house  which  contained  twenty  pennyworth  of  any  kind  «/f 
goods,  and  paid  to  the  poi'.e.  This  payment,  in  aiitient  t<ni«-4, 
passed  under   various  aenoiuinations:    R-^me-fee,    Ruine- 
pennini^,  and  Rome-scot  were  the  Saxon  names :    IXrium 
S.  Petri  and  Census  S.  Petri,  in  J^tin.    The  earliest  pay- 
ment of  it  is  attributed   by  some  to  Ina,  king  of  the  \V«f>t 
Saxons,  a.d.  720;    by  others  to  OfTa.  km?  of  Mercia.  A.a 
j  790.     At  one  period  of  his  reii.ni.  Kdwanl  ill.  diB«>nitnu^ 
this  payment,  but  it  was  re\i\e<l  by  Richard  II.     It  iiutWj 
ceased  at  the  Reformation.      (Du  Can^'e'^  (Jiutiary;  Hut. 
IVill.  Malmsb.  Lp^.  Kdtr.  ( 'oT{f.  t^-  U  ill.  Conn. ) 

PETER'S  RIVER,  ST.    [Mississippi,  River] 

PETKirS.  ST.    [RoMK  ] 

PETERBOROUGH,  or  PETERBUROH,  an  Enirhsh 
city,  in  the  liberty  of  Peterborough  (otherwise  called  NaM- 
burgh  or  Nassaburgh  soke  or  hundred),  in  the  county  &f 
I  Northampton,   on  the  river  Neiie,  and  on  the  Hull  and 
Lincoln  mail  road,  S3  miles  from  the  General  Paai-offic«, 
^London,  bv  Waltham  Cross  and  Baldock. 

This  city  owes  its  origin  to  a  celebrated  Benedictine 
abbey  founded  by  Peada,  son  of  Penda,  king  of  the  MereiADt, 
soon  after  the  revival  of  Christianity  among  the  Sa&ooi. 
Peterborough  was  antiently  called  Medeshamtted  and 
Medcswellehnmsted.  About  the  year  870  the  abbey  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes ;  and  after  remaining  desolate  for  a 
century,  was  restored  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  (A.a970),  about 
which  time  the  name  Medeshamsted  was  superseded  by  that 
of  Burgh,  otherwise  Gilden-burgh,  from  the  wealth  and 
splendour  of  the  abbev,  or  Peter-burgh,  from  the  saint  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.  In  the  reign  of  William  tbo  Con- 
queror the  abbey  was  attacked  and  plundered  b?  the  insur- 
gents of  the  fens  under Hereward-le- Wake;  ana  the  village 
which  was  rising  around  it  was  destroyed  by  ftrt.  In  1116 
the  villas^e  and  tne  greater  part  of  the  abbey  were  again  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  monastic  buildings  were  gradually 
■  restored  aiid  augmented;  and  at  the  dissolution  of  the  reii- 
gious  houses  under  Henry  VIII.,  Peterborough  was  ot.e  ijf 
the  most  magnificent  abbeys  then  existing.  Having  bei-n 
selected  as  the  scat  of  one  of  the  new  bishoprics  erected  by 
Henry,  the  buildings  were  preserved  entire.  In  the  civd 
war  of  Charles  I.  great  devastations  were  committed.  The 
cathedral  itself  was  much  injured,  and  manv  of  the  othci 
conventual  buildings  were  utterly  demolishea  and  the  ma- 
terials sold.  The  I^dy-chapel  was  subsequently  taken 
down  by  the  townsmen,  to  whom  tho  church  had  been 
grante<l  for  a  parish  church.  No  historical  interest  is  at- 
tached to  the  town  independent  of  the  abbey  or  cathedral. 

Peterborough  Ls  comprehended  in  the  parish  of  Sl  John 
Baptist,  which  has  a  total  area  of  4880  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation, in  1^31,  of  6313 :  of  this  the  limits  of  the  city  C019- 
prebend  an  area  of  1430  acres,  and  a  population  of  5553; 
the  remaining  area  and  population  are  included  in  the 
hamlets  of  Do^sthorpe  and  Eastfield  with  Newark,  and  the 
chapelr)-  of  Longthorj>e.  The  city  consists  of  several  streets 
regularly  laid  out  and  well  paved  and  lighted,  chiao  u{k>:i 
the  bank  of  the  river,  over  which  there  is  a  wooden  brid::e. 
The  houses  are  in  general  well  built,  and  several  of  tb^ra 
arc  of  recent  erection.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there  is  a  large 
parish  church ;  and  also  some  dissenting  placet  of  Wi4>hip. 
There  is  a  market-house,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  used  a 
the  town-hall ;  and  a  small  gaol  and  house  of  correction  for 
the  liberty. 

Tho  cathedral  of  Peterborough  is  a  regular  cruciform 
structure  of  Norman  or  early  English  character,  remarkable 
for  the  solidity  and  massiveness  of  its  construction.  The 
erection  of  it  was  commenced  a.d.  1117  (after  the  great  finr 
of  1116).  bv  John  de  Sais  or  Seez,  a  Norman,  then  abln^r. 
It  is  probable  that  the  choir  was  the  part  first  ercctvfL  It  bat 
a  semicircular  eastern  end,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  >enii- 
circle  there  arc  two  slender  turrets  crowned  with  prnnncie^: 
the  aisles  have  subsequently  been  carried  out  square  by  an 
addition  of  perpendicular  character.  Tho  chancel  was 
finishe<l  (a.d.  114(»)  by  Abbot  Martin  do  Vccti;  the  great 
tran*>ept  and  a  portion  of  the  central  tower  were  built  by 
Abbot  William  de  Watemllc  or  Vaudeville  (a.d.  II 60-1  I7j», 
and  the  nave  by  Abbot  Benedict  (a.d.  1177-1193).  The 
central  tower  is  low,  and  forms  a  lantern.  The  nave  has  iti 
piers  composed  of  shaAt  of    good  proporiions  and 
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appearance,  without  that  overwhelming  heaviness  which 
appears  in  huildings  where  the  great  circular  piers  are  used, 
Al  the  western  end  of  the  nave  are  smaller  transepts :  over 
the  north-western  transept  is  a  tower  of  early  English  cha- 
nfter,  with  angular  huttresses  surmounted  with  pinnacles, 
uA  formerly  with  a  spire.      It  was  obviously  part  of  the 
irdiitect's   plan   to  erect  a  similar  tower  over  the  south- 
western transept,  but   it  was  never  completed.    The  fine 
western  front  of  the  cathedral  is  an  addition  to  the  nave;  it 
consists  of  a  lofty  portico  of  three  compartments,  that  in  the 
centre  being  the  narrowest ;  each  compartment  has  an  arch 
equal  in  height  to  the  nave,  supported  by  triangular  piers 
faced  with  clustered  shafts,  ana  is  surmounted  bv  a  loftv 
and  richly  ornamented  pediment  and  a  cross.     At  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  western  front  is  a  lofty  turret  flanked  at  the 
anisles  by  clustered  shafts  and  pinnacles,  and  crowned  with 
spires.    The  fine  effect  of  this  western  front  is  much  injured 
by  a  small  porch  or  chapel  inserted  in  the  central  arch  be- 
tween the  piers,  which,  though  in  itself  very  beautiful,  is 
here  quite  misplaced. 

Though  the  general  character  of  the  architecture  i*?  Nor- 
man or  early  English,  great  alterations  have  been  made  in 
later  styles.     Nearly  all  the  windows  have  had  tracery  in- 
serted, and  some  of  them  have  been  enlarged.     The  per- 
pendicular addition  at  the  eastern  end,  by  which  the  aisles 
of  the  choir  have  been  carried  out  square,  is  plain  in  its 
outward  appearance,  with  large  windows  and  bold  huttresses, 
the  latter  surmounted  by  sitting  statues  in  place  of  pin- 
iMcles.    The  ceiling  or  inner  roof  of  the  nave  and  of  the 
great  transepts  is  painted  wood ;  and  the  choir  has  a  wooden 
groined  roof  of  very  inferior  workmanship  and  appearance. 
The  dean  and  chapter  have  recently  erected  a  new  organ- 
screen  of  stone,  and  entirely  new  fitted  up  the  choir  with 
stalls,  throne,  pulpit,  and  altar-screen.    The  organ-screen 
consists  of  an  entrance  into  the  choir  under  a  richly  moulded 
pointed  arch   surmounted   by  a  crocketed   canopy.    The 
whole  of  the  fitting  ap  of  the  choir  is  in  the  style  of  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  wood-work  is  of  oak  richly 
ornamented.   There  are  few  monuments,  shrines,  or  chantry 
cbapeis.  the  devastations  of  the  parliamentary  troops  having 
depnved  the  church  of  many  of^  its  ornaments  of  this  class. 
The  burial-places  of  the  two  queens,  Catherine  of  Aragon 
•ud  Marj-  of  Scotland,  both  of  whom  were  interred  here, 
tre  unmarked  by  any  sepulchral  monument. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  given  by  Bridges  {Hist, 
^f  Sorthamptonshire)  as  follows: — total  length  476  ft.  5  in., 
breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles  78  fl.,  height  of  the  ceiling  of 
tbechurch  78  ft.,  breadth  of  the  church  at  the  great  transepts 
203  ft.,  breadth  of  the  transepts  69  ft.,  height  of  lantern  135 
ft.;  all  these  are  (we  believe)  mside  measurements.  Lcni;iliof 
the  western  front  156  ft.,  height  of  the  turrets  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  west  front  156  ft.,  tower  and  spire  (the  latter 
tince  taken  down)  over  the  north-west  transept  from  the 
ground,  184  ft.,  height  of  the  central  tower  from  the  ground 
1^0 ft.;  these  are  all  outside  measurements. 

The  view  of  the  cathedral  is  confined  on  every  sido  ex- 
cept the  west,  at  which  end  is  a  large  court,  the  entry  to 
^hicb  from  the  town  is  by  a  gateway  of  Norman  architec- 
ture, with  some  later  additions.     On  the  south  si<le  of  the 
court  is  a  range  ot  the  antient  monastic  buildings,  retaining 
much  of  their  antient  appearance,  and  having  in  the  midst 
of  them  the  tower-gateway  to  the  bishop's  palace,  over  which 
is  the  knight's  chamber.    On  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
sides  the  cathedral  is  surrounded  by  the  antient  cemetery 
of  the  citizens,  which  is  filled  with  tombstones.    The  gate 
of  entrance  to  this  cemetery  from  the  western  court  is  by 
a  late  perpendicular  gate,  remarkably  rich  in  ornament. 
This  cemetery  is  now  not  used ;  and  a  new  burial-ground 
hai  been  formed  on  the  western  side  of  the  city. 

The  trade  carried  on  at  Peterborough  is  chiefly  in  com, 
coal,  timber,  lime,  bricks,  and  stone.  The  Nene  is  navi- 
gable for  boats.  There  is  a  weekly  market,  and  there  are 
two  yearly  fairs ;  one  of  these,  called  *  Brigge  fair,'  is  kept 
over  the  bridge  on  the  Huntingdonshire  side  of  the  river. 

There  is  no  corporation  at  Peterborough.  The  dean  and 
chapter  exercise  a  certain  jurisdiction ;  their  steward  holds 
ft  court  for  trying  all  actions,  personal  or  mixed,  arising 
vithin  the  city,  but  suits  above  5/.  are  seldom  tried  here. 
The  writs  issuing  from  this  court  are  directed  to  the  bailiff 
of  the  city,  who  is  appointed  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 
Qoarter-ftcssions  ibr  the  hberty  of  Peterborough  (which  in- 
cludes the  whole  soke  or  hundred  of  Nassaburgh)  are  held 
fe  trjing  criminal  actions  of  all  kinds;  the  Custo9  Botu- 


lorum,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  presides.  The  gaol 
and  house  of  correction  for  the  city  and  liberty  are  both 
miserably  deficient.  (First  Report  of  Inspectors  of  jPrisons 
in  Great  Bntain.)  Prisoners  committed  for  trial  for  capital 
offences  are  sent  to  Northampton. 

Peterborough  has  sent  members  to  parliament  from  1 
Edw.  VI.  (a.d.  1647).  The  boundary  of  the  city  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes  was  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as 
to  comprehend  the  whole  parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
the  Minslcr  precincts,  which  are  extra- parochial.  The  bailiff 
of  the  city  is  the  rcturning-oflicer.  The  number  of  voters 
registered  in  1S35-36  was  578. 

The  living  of  St.  John  is  as  vicarage  including  the 
chapelry  of  Longthorpe,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  575/., 
with  a  i^lebe-house.  It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  one  infant-school,  with 
68  children;  the  endowed  cathedral  grammar-school,  with 
31  boys;  two  endowed  schools,  with  20  and  16  boys  respec- 
tively; a  national  school,  with  322  boys  and  118  girls, 
thirteen  other  boarding  or  day  schools,  with  182  boys  and 
190  girls;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  93  boys  and  91 
gills. 

The  bishopric  of  Peterborough  was  erected  by  Henry 
VIII. ;  the  diocese,  which  was  taken  out  of  that  of  Lincoln, 
comprehends  the  counties  of  Northampton  and  Rutland, 
except  three  parishes  in  each  county,  which  remain  in  the 
peculiar  jurisdiction  of  Lincoln.  There  are  two  archdeacon- 
ries, Northampton  and  Leicester :  that  of  Northampton  com- 
prehends the  ten  rural  deaneries  ofBrackley,  Da  vent  ry,H  ad- 
don, Higham  Ferrars,  Northampton,  Oundle,  Peterborough, 
Preston,  Rothwell,  and  Weldon,  all  in  Northamptonshire ; 
the  five  rural  deaneries  of  Alstow,  East  Hundred,  Oakham 
soke,  Rutland  or  Martinsley,  and  Wrandike,  all  in  Rut- 
landshire; the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  (lately  in  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln)  contains  the  seven  rural  deaneries  of 
Akeley.  Framland,  Gartree,  Goodlaxton,  Goscot,  Leicester, 
and  Sparkenhoe. 

The  average  yearly  revenue  of  the  bishopric  is  returned 
at  3518/.  gross,  and  3103/.  net,  including  the  preferments 
annexed  to  the  see.  The  average  yearly  revenue  of  the 
cathedral  is  returned  at  6357/.  gross,  and  5118/.  net  The 
corporation  consists  of  the  dean  and  six  prebendaries ;  there 
are  four  minor  canons,  and  a  precentor,  who  is  also  sacrist 
and  librarian.  The  dignitaries  have  no  separate  revenues. 
PETERBOROUGH,  LORD.  [Mordaunt.] 
PETERS,  BON  A  VENTURA,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
marine  painters  of  the  Low  Countries,  was  born  at  Antwerp 
i4i  1614.  The  subjects  which  he  in  general  preferred  were 
storms  at  sea,  *  in  which,'  says  Pilkington,*  he  represented  with 
extraordinary  truth  and  pathos  the  various  circumstances  that 
can  fill  the  mind  with  pity  and  terror.  The  raging  of  the 
waves,  the  impending  tempest,  vessels  foundering  or  dashed 
in  pieces  against  rocks,  the  mariners  perishing  in  the  deep,  or 
seeming  to  dread  a  lingering  death  on  a  desert  shore,  are 
expressed  by  his  pencil  with  the  utmost  truth,  nature,  and 
probability.'  Sometimes  however  he  painted  calms  and 
views  of  castles,  or  towns  on  the  sea-shore,  with  equal  merit. 
There  is  the  same  light  and  spirited  touch,  the  same  trans- 
parency in  his  colouring,  andhis  water,  whether  agitated  or 
still,  has  equal  truth  and  delicacy.  The  figures  are  ex- 
tremely well  designed  and  exquisitely  finished.  In  a  few 
of  his  works  (which  perhaps  are  erroneously  ascribed  to 
him)  the  colouring  is  too  coarse,  and  the  draperies  of  the 
figures  mingled  with  tints  that  do  not  harmonise  with  the 
whole.  His  best  works  are  extremely  valuable  and  scarce, 
for  he  died,  in  1652,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight  years. 

Peters,  John,  brother  of  Bonaventura,  was  born  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1625.  He  painted  the  same  subjects  as  his  brother, 
which  are  as  finely  touched,  as  well  coloured,  as  transpa- 
rent, and  enriched  with  excellent  figures.  His  sea-fights 
were  much  admired;  and  he  also  painted  views  of  villages, 
towns,  and  fortresses  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  he  de- 
signefl  after  nature. 

PETERSBURG,  ST.,  a  government  of  European 
Russia,  extends  from  57**  56' to  60°  35' N.  lat.  and  fi-om 
21°  5'  to  33°  52'  E.  long.  It  is  formed  of  the  antient  pro- 
vince of  Ingermannland,  or  Ingria,  a  part  of  Carelia,  and 
some  circles  formerly  belonging  to  Novogorod.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  Finnland,  Finn- 
land,  and  Lake  Ladoga;  on  the  east  by  Novogorod;  on 
the  south  by  Pskow ;  and  on  the  west  by  Lake  Peipua  and 
Esthonia. 
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Face  of  the  Country;    Soil;    C/iwa/tf.— Tlie  country 
IS  for  the  in(Mt  part   level,  and   in  the  north-east  part  it 
id  low.  and  full  of  swani)*s  and  morasses.     In  the  south  it 
id  rather  more  elevated  ;  a  long  range,  called  the  Duderhoff 
mountains,  which  in  fact  are  only  low  hills,  nowhere  risini^ 
more  tluui  2  lU  or  300  feet  alH)ve  the  lexel  of  the  sea,  covers 
this  port  of  the  CDuntry.    The  (lovernment  contains  nianv 
forests,  and  only  here  and  there  some  good  arable  land. 
The  soil  in  the  eastern,  southern,  and  western  circles,  even 
on  the  Gulf  of  Finnland,  is  partly  sandy,  partly  clayey,  with 
extensive  mor.isscs  and  forests,  which,  louei  her  with  the  lakes, 
cover  two  thirds  of  the  surface.    The  prmcipal  lakes  are  the 
Ladoga,  Peipus.  and   Psk^w:  and  ihe  chief  rivers  are  the 
Neva,   the   I^uga,    the   Narova,    and   the   \Volchow.    The 
Neva  ibsues  from  I^ke  Lado<;a,  near  the  fortre!»s  of  Schlus- 
selburg,  from  which  point  to  its  mouth  is  only  40  wersts 
in  a  straight  line,  but  owing  to  the  bend  which  it  makes 
towards    the   south,    the    whole   course  is   60  wersts   (40 
Knglish  miles)  to  the  bay  of  Cronstadr.  which  ought  to  be 
considered  as  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for  the  water  is  sweet 
and  fit  for  dnnKin^  as  fur  as  Cronstadt.     The  banks  are 
rather  elevatetl ;  the  breadth  varies  from  600  to  1*200  feet,  and 
the  water  is  remarkably  pure,  light,  and  limpid.  Within  the 
city  of  St,  Petersburg  it  divides  into  several  branches.     The 
climate  is  cold,  damp,  and  not   favourable  to  agriculture. 
The  summer  is  short,  but  in  general  fine  and  ofien  very  hot : 
thunder-storms  are  neither  fio(|Uunt  nor  violent.    The  area 
of  the  gov«?rnment.  acconling  to  Schubert,  who  is  followed 
by  Slorch,  Wichmann,  and  others,  is   17,^00  square  miles; 
Arsenieff  makes  it  16.400.  Koppen  18.500.  and  Horschel- 
mann  18.600.     It  is  divided  into  nine  circles.     The  popu- 
lation, in  lb38,  was  890,000.    Though  the  climate  is  so  un- 
favourable, and  a  large  portion  of  the  government  covered 
with  marshes,  the  crops  raised   are  by  no  means  scanty, 
though  they  are  not  sutlicient  for  the  supply*  of  the  great 
population  of  the  capital.     Flax  and  hemp  are  not  much 
cultivated  ;  fruit-trees  do  not  thrive  in  the  open  air.    There 
are  however  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburg  fine  gardens 
and  narks;  kitchen-gardens,  which  produce  vegetables  in 
abunaance,and  numerous  hothouses  which  supply  the  capital 
with  pines,  melons,  pine-apples,  asparas^us,  &c.    Timber  is 
still  the  chief  source  of  wealth,  for  the  forests,  though  much 
injured  by  waste  and  bad  management,  are  still  of  immense 
extent.      In  the   forests   vast    quantities   of    berries,  wild 
fruits,  and  mushrooms  are  found.    There  is  no  game  except 
hares.    The   country-people  rear  great  numbers  of  geese, 
ducks,  and  turkeys  for  the  markets  of  St.  Petersburg.  Fish 
are  tolerably  abundant.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  very  limited 
on   account   of  the  cold.     The   mineral  kingdom   alfords 
granite,  limestone,  marl,  brick  earth,  potters*  clay,  &c.  The 
vilUgers  manufacture  wooden  wares  of  various  kinds.  Trade 
and  manufactures  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  capital: 
there   are  however   considerable   manufactories  of    cloth, 
camlet,  and  blankets,  as  well  as   seveial   glass-houses  at 
Jainburg,  on  the  Luga,  with  2000  inhabitants ;  and  of  printed 
calico  at   Schlusselhurg,   on   an  island    where   the   Neva 
issues  from  Lake  I.,adoga.    Gatschina,  situated  on  a  beau- 
tiful lake  formed  by  the  Ischora,  has  7000  inhabitants,  a 
military  orphan-house,  and  a  foundling  hospital.    [Narva  ; 
Cronstadt.] 

PETERSBUKG,  ST.,  the  second  capital  of  the  Russian 
empire  (M.>*»cow  being  accounted  the  first),  is  situated 
in  yy  JG'  N.  lat.  and  30"*  !»'  K.  long.,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finnland.  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Neva.  Of  all  the  capital  cities  of  Europe, 
St.  Petersburg'  has  at  first  sight  the  most  striking  appear- 
ance: the  breadth  and  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  the  ele- 
gance of  the  buildings  the  noble  canals  which  traverse  the 
city,  and  the  regularity  of  the  edifices  on  their  banks,  make 
altogether  a  mti?»t  impressive  spectacle.  *  The  united  mag- 
nificence of  all  the  cities  of  Europe,'  says  Dr.  E.  Clarke  (since 
whose  time  ii  has  been  very  much  improved).  *  could  but 
efjual  St. Petersburg.*  There  is  nothing  little  or  mean  tooflfend 
the  eve  ;  all  is  grand,  extenriive,  large,  and  open;  the  streets 
seem  to  ciinM>t  entirely  of  palaces  ;  the  edifices  are  lofty  and 
elegant.  The  public  structures,  quays,  piers,  ramparts, 
&c.,  are  all  composed  of  masM^s  of  solid  granite,  and  our 
admiraiion  is  increased  when  we  reflect  that  not  a  century 
and  a  half  has  elap^e<^  since  its  foundation.  In  1703  Peter 
the  Gieal  chose  this  spot,  then  just  taken  from  the  Swedes, 
for  the  ^ite  of  a  fortified  seaport.  It  was  a  low  marshy 
island,  covered  in  summer  with  mud,  and  in  winter  a  frozen 
pool.    The  adjacent  country  was  covered  with  marfthef  and 


impenetrable  forest*,  the  haunts  of  heart  ami  wolves.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  Peter  had  any  idea  of  fixing  the  leat  of 
his  empire  on  this  extreme  frontier,  but  it  was  importaut  to 
have  a  strong  position  as  a  checli  upon  the  Swedes:  this 
was  also  the  only  placre  through  which  an  intercourse  euuld 
be  established  with  civilised  Europe,  an  object  wbieh  he 
had  much  at  heart.  In  fact  he  was  probably  aware  thai  Che 
fort  which  the  Swedes  had  built  about  five  miles  from  ib« 
mouth  of  the  Neva,  at  the  place  where  it  receives  the  liitW 
river  Ochta,  and  which  they  called  Nyenschanx,  besides  its 
importance  as  a  military  station,  and  as  the  key  of  the  oouDtrjp 
was  not  less  important  as  a  commercial  place,  during  the 
connection  of  Novogorod  with  the  Hanseatic  league,  es(«» 
cially  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Under  Alexis  Michailo- 
vitsch  the  fort  and  the  town  were  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  Nyenschanz  was  onlv  a  good  military  position, 
but  an  insignificant  town  when  Peter  the  Great  made  him* 
self  master  of  it  in  1 702,  after  a  few  days*  siege.  The  babi- 
tat  ions  supplied  materials  for  the  houses  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Neva,  on  the  banks  and  islands  of  which  the  city  is 
built,  runs  first  towards  the  north,  and  then  turning  to  the 
we>t,  sends  out  towards  the  north  an  arm  called  the  Nc%ka. 
which  as^ain  divides  into  two  branches  called  the  Great  and 
the  Little  Nevka.  The  main  river,  after  throwing  out  the 
Nevka,  divides  into  two  branches,  the  Little  Neva,  which 
runs  north-west,  and  the  Great  Neva,  which  runs  soatb- 
west.  Thus  the  Gulf  of  Cronstadt  receives  the  Neva  by 
four  great  arms,  which  form  several  islands.  The  island  to 
which  the  name  of  St.  Petersburg  was  first  given,  lies  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  between  the  Nevka  and  theLittk 
Neva;  and  on  a  small  island  in  the  Great  Neva,  between 
these  two  arms,  Peter  laid  the  foundations  of  a  fortress,  which 
howe\'er  was  not  completed  till  1740.  The  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  were  immense.  In  the  spring  of  1703  he  eel- 
lected  a  number  of  Russian,  Tartar,  Cossack,  Calmuck, 
Finnish,  and  other  peasants,  and  workmen  were  sent  for 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Peace  not  being  yet  cooduded, 
soldiers  were  encamped  on  Itoth  sides  of  the  Ne^'a.  The 
great  difficulty  was  to  find  subsistence  for  so  many  persons. 
The  surrounding  country  was  desolated  by  a  long  war,  and 
provisions  were  very  scarce  and  dear.  The  workmen,  being 
exposed  to  the  cold  and  the  damp,  often  np  to  their  shoul- 
ders in  the  water,  perished  from  fatigue  ana  want,  and  the 
foundation  of  St.  Petersburg  coat  the  lives  of  one  hundred 
tliousand  men. 

Tiie  city,  in  its  present  state,  is  of  a  circular  form,  but 
rather  irregular.  The  circuit  is  about  eighteen  miles,  but 
the  smaller  portion  of  the  area  is  covered  with  buddings. 
The  most  considerable  and  the  handsomest  portion  u  the 
southern,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva,  including  the  four 
Admiralty  quarters;  between  this  and  the  northern  or  right 
bank  of  the  Great  Nevka,  lie,  from  south  to  north,  1,  Wassdy- 
Ostrov  :  2.  St.  Peter's  Island,  the  Island  of  Petrovsky,  and 
the  Apothecaries'  Island;  3,  Kammeuoi-Ostrov, Krestovsky, 
and  Yelagin,  a  group  of  islands  covered  with  gardens, 
groves,  avenues  of  trees,  and  country-houses,  which  in  sum- 
mer are  the  resort  of  the  rich.  The  city  is  divided  into 
tweh-e  districts,  and  these  again  into  quarters.  Few  cities 
have  such  long  and  broad  streets  as  St.  Petersburg.  Tliey 
are  from  60  to  I  '20  feet  broad ;  and  the  Nevsky  Perspective  is 
14,350  feet  long,  the  Great  Perspective  10,220,  and  eight 
others  6000.  The  stone  pavement  is  in  general  bad,  and  must 
be  laid  down  afresh  every  year  ;  a  pavement  of  hexagoual 
blocks  of  wood,  covered  with  tar,  has  been  found  to  be  mote 
durable  and  cheaper,  and  is  now  used  in  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  which  have  broad  fiag-paN-eroent  for  the  foot 
passengers.  There  are  no  wells,  but  the  water  of  the  Neia 
is  remarkably  clear,  pure,  and  wholesome.  Those  who  live 
at  a  distance  from  the  river  use  the  water  of  the  canals, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Fontanka,  surrounding  the 
whole  Admiralty  ouarter,  and,  within  it,  the  Catherine  Canal 
and  the  Muika.  There  are  two  bridges  of  boats  over  tlie 
Neva,  and  three  over  its  arms  ;  one  of  them,  the  Truitskoi 
or  Suwaroff  Bridge,  is  'J4jG  feet  long.  These  bridges  are 
all  removed  whenever  danger  is  apprehended  from  the  ice, 
both  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  and  in  the  spring. 
There  are  above  seventy  bridges  over  the  canals,  many  of 
which  are  of  granite,  and  ten  of  ca^t-iron,  two  of  which  are 
handsome  suspension  bridges,  and  many  of  wood.  The 
Great  cr  Southern  Neva  is  here  from  900  to  1200  feet  wide, 
and  its  south  or  left  bank,  to  the  extent  of  10,000  feci,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Admiralty,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  is 
furnuhcd  viith  a  quay  of  granite,  a  work  which,  for  utility 
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and  mas^nificence,  will  remain  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
reign  of  Catherine  II.    The  bank  is  raised  on  piles  ten  feet 
abuve  the  level  of  the  water,  and  has  a  foot-pavement  seven 
feet  broad,  a  breastwork  two  feet  and  a  half  high«  and,  at 
<«»flTenient  distances,  double  flights  of  steps  for  landing,  with 
atioicircular  seats  at  the  top,  all  of  granite.    The  part  of  the 
quay  to  the  east  of  the  Admiralty  is  called  the  Quay  of  the 
Court,  and  that  on  the  west  *  The  English  Quay,'  being 
lined  with  a  row  of  houses  chiefly  inhabited  by  opulent 
English  merchants.    The  Quay  of  Wassily-Ostrov,  on  the 
opposite  bank,  which  was  completed  in  1834,  is  still  tiner, 
but  not  so  extensive.      It  is   adorned   with   two  colossal 
sphinxes,  brought  from  Egypt,  which  are  placed  in  front  of 
the   Academy   of  Arts.      There  are    140  Russian-Greek 
churches,  40  of  other  Christian  communities,  2  Greek  con- 
vents, a  synagogue,  and  a  mosque.     Divine  service  is  per- 
formed in  fiAeen  languages.    Of  the  Greek  churches  the 
most  remarkable  are,  1,  the  Isaac's  Church,  which  when 
finished    will  be  the    most  magnificent — it  is  to  be  built 
entirely  of  marble;  2,  the  beautiful  cathedral  of  the  Mother 
of  God  of  Casan  ;    3,  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas;  4,  the 
church  of  Alexander  Nevsky,  in  the  convent  of  the  same 
name,  containing  the  body  of  the  saint  in  a  silver  sarcophagus 
(the  convent  is  the  residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Peters- 
burg, and  contains  an  academy  and   a  seminary,  with  a 
fine  Ubrar?) ;  5,  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in 
the  citadel,   which   contains   the   tombs   of  the   imperial 
family.    The  number  of  magnificent  palaces   and  public 
buildmgs  is  so  great  that  we  can  do  little  more  than  barely 
enumerate  the  most  remarkable:—!.  The  Imperial  Winter 
Palace  has  been  described  as  the  most  conspicuous  by  all 
travellers:   it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  about   three 
years  ago,  but  is  now  rebuilt.    It  was  fortunate  that,  by  the 
great  exertion  of  the  imperial  guard,  the  fire  was  prevented 
from  extending  to  the  Hermitage,  built  by  Catherine,  which 
contains  a  costly  library,  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings, 
other  treasures.     2,  The  Marble  Palace,  an  elegant  but 
UM       -looking  building.     3,  The  Taurida  Palace,  with  its 
fine  ^ticdens,  prebented  to  Prince  Potemkin  by  Catherine  II. 
4,  The  Anitchkov  Palace,  the  residence  of  the    emperor 
Nicholas  while  he  was  grand-duke.   5,  The  Old  Michailov 
Palace,  where  the  emperor  Paul  resided  and  died.     6,  The 
New  Michailov  Palace,  with  a  park,  the  residence  of  the 
graad-duke  Michael.    It  was  built  between  the  years  1819 
and  1825,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in  Europe.     The 
number  of  what  are  called  crown-buildings  is  very  great. 
Among  them  are,  1,  the  Admiralty,  surrounded  on  three 
tides  by  the  dock- yards ;  2,  the  splendid  buUding  belonging 
to  the  general  staff;  3,  in  the  very  extensive  Isaacs  Square, 
the  Senate  House,  the  General  Synod,  the  Palace  of  the 
War  Department,  the  large  and  handsome  riding-school  of 
llie  guard ;  4,  the  Alexander  Theatre,  in  the  Nevsky  Per- 
spective; 5,  the  fine  palace  of  the  Imperial  Assignat  Bank; 
6, the  New  Arsenal;  7,  the  Gostinoi-Dvor,  a  great  bazaar, 
two  stories  high,  each  containing  170  shops ;  8,  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  &c.    The  Field  of  Mars,  adorned  with  a 
statue  of  Suwaroff,  is  extensive  enough  to  admit  40,000  or 
W,000  men  to  be  reviewed  in  it.    The  Field  of  Mars  is 
bounded  on  two  sides  by   the    imperial  gardens,  on  the 
third  by  the  Winter  Palace,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a  row  of 
massive  buildings.    The  most  recent  of  the  public  monu- 
ments is  the  Alexander  Column,  erected  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Alexander.     There  are  also  a  celebrated  equestrian 
staiue  of  Peter  the  Great,  a  granite  obelisk,  82  feet  high,  in 
honour  of  RomanzoT,  and  the  above-mentioned  statue  of 
Suwaroff. 

The  Russian  sovereigns  have  done  much  to  promote 
science  and  learning:  academies  and  schools  have  been 
founded  and  liberally  endowed  by  them,  and  learned  men 
invited  from  foreign  countries.  Among  these  establish- 
menis  are  the  university,  founded  in  1819,  which  has  neither 
» theological  nor  a  medical  faculty ;  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences, founded  by  Peter  I.,  on  the  plan  of  Leibnitz ;  the 
academy  of  fine  arts ;  the  pedagogical  institution  for  train- 
ing teachers  in  the  higher  departments  of  learning ;  the 
ecclesiastical  seminary  in  the  convent  of  St.  Alexander 
Nevaky;  the  medico-<mirurgical  academy ;  four  gymnasia; 
'be  Oriental  institution ;  numerous  institutions  for  the 
army  and  navy ;  the  mining  academy ;  the  female  schools 
ofSt. Catherine ;  the  Smohioi  convent,  and  the  foundling  hos- 
ptaU.  There  are  also  a  great  number  of  private  schools,  and 
tmny  private  masters  and  governesses  in  ^milies,  who  are 
Bwi^  Germans.     The  ooilections  of  aU  kinds  are  very 


rich.    The  imperial  public  library  consists  of  above  400,000 
volumes ;  that  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  of  100,000 ;  and 
almost  every  establishment  has  its  own  library.  The  principal 
collections  are  the  zoological,  the  antiquarian,  and  that  of 
Asiatic  coins  in  the  academy  of  sciences :  the  cabinet  of  coins 
of  the  Oriental  institution ;   the  splendid  collection  of  mi« 
nerals  of  the  mining  academy,  in  which  there  is  a  lump  of 
pure  native  gold  weighing  25  lbs.  and  a  lump  of  platinum 
of  lOlbs. ;  the  collections  in  the  Hermitage,  Romanzov's 
museum,  the  extremely  rich  collections  of  exotic  plants  in 
the  hothouses  of  the  botanic  garden,   and  many  private 
collections.     The  hospitals  or  charitable  institutions  of  all 
descriptions  are  very  numerous  and  well  supported,  rivalled 
perhaps  only  by  those  of  London,  the  virtue  of  charity 
being  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  Russian 
character.    The  number  of  houses  in  1838  was  8665,  of 
which  3243  were  of  stone,  and  the  remainder  of  wood:  this 
seems  a  small  number  in  proportion  to  the  population,  but 
some  of  the  houses  are  extremely  large;  in  1833  there  were 
13  houses  each  inhabited  by  above  1000  persons,  121  by 
300  to  1000  persons,  223  by  200  to  300  persons,  and  671 
by  100  to  200  persons. 

The  ground  on  which  St.  Petersburg  stands  is  low  and 
swampy,   and  the  surrounding  country  is  a  morass  and 
forest,  except  where  it  has  been  ameliorated  by  industry 
and  art.     It  has  been  calculated  that,  on  an  average  of  10 
years,  there  are  97  bright  days,  104  rainy,  72  of  snow,  and 
97  unsettled.     The  ice  in  the  Neva  never  breaks  up  before 
the   22nd  of  March  (once  only   on   the   6th  of  March), 
nor  later  than   the  27th   of  April ;  the  earliest   time   of 
the  river's  freezing  is  the  20th  of  October,  and  the  latest 
the  1st  of  December.    The  few  bright  days  are  generally 
during  the  greatest  heat  or  the  severest  cold.     The  spring 
is  veiy   short;    a  sudden    transition    brings  summer  at 
once,  which  all  classes  hasten  to  enjoy,   in   the   adjacent 
villas,  in  hospitality  and    social    amusements.      In   sum« 
mer  the  nights  are  bright  and  generally  warm.     During  the 
night,  parties,  frcouently  attended  by  music,  promenade  the 
streets  in  every  uirection,  and   the  simple  melody  of  the 
popular  ballads  floats  on  the  air,  from  the  boats  that  glide 
on  the  canals  and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  Neva.  Charmed 
by  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  scene,  the  stranger,  ex- 
pecting the  approach  of  night,  continues  to  linger  till  he  is 
beguiled  of  his  sleep,  and  sees  with  surprise  the  first  beams 
of  the  rising  sun  gild  the  summits  of  the  palaces  and 
temples.      In   autumn  St.  Petersburg  is  one  of  the  most 
disagreeable  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     On  the  whole, 
winter  is  perhaps  the  best  season ;  at  least  it  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  foggy  winter  of  more  southern  climes. 
The  cold,  when  it  once  seto  in,  is  equal  and  constant,  and  it 
strengthens  and  braces  the  body.     Travelling  in  sledges 
over  the  hard  snow  is  convenient  and  agreeable  ;  the  Rus- 
sians too  know  how  to  defend  themselves  against  the  cold 
better  perhaps  than  any  other  people.     All  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  countries  being  suspended  during  the 
winter,  the  citizens  indulge  their  national  fondness  for  luxury 
and  amusements.   The  great  masked  ball  (as  it  is  called)  on 
New  Year's  Day  brings  together  persons  of  all  classes  in 
the  Winter  Palace :   tickets  are  very  easily  obtained,  and 
above   30,000   are   usually  issued.       Nobody  however   is 
masked,  nor  is  there  any  dancing.    The  river  being  frozen 
over  for  several  months,  the  surface  presents  a  scene  like 
that  which   was  exhibited  when   a  fair  was  held   on  the  * 
Thames,  nearly  resembling  Bartholomew  fair.    The  popu- 
lace are  amused  with  swings,  roundabouts,   and  the  like, 
and  above  all  by  the  ice-hills,  which  are  inclined  planes  of 
considerable  height,  covered  with  blocks  of  ice.    The  ascent 
is  by  a  flight  of  steps  at  the  back.     A  low  sledge  with  one 
person  in  it  glides  down  the  plane  with  such  rapidity  that 
it  is  carried  by  the  impetus  to  the  next  ice-hill,  when  the 
driver  takes  his  sledge  on  his  back,  ascends  the  steps,  and 
descends  on  the  other  side.     This  is  the  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  the  Russians.    There  are  likewise  great  popular 
amusements  during  Lent  in  Isaac's  Square. 

In  summer  all  those  who  have  the  means  go  into  the 
country.  There  are  numerous  country-houses  in  the  islands, 
and  on  the  road  to  Peterhof,  Strelna,  and  Oranienbaum. 
Of  the  islands  in  the  Neva,  north  of  St.  Petersburg, 
that  of  Krestovsky  is  the  most  beautiful ;  the  isle  of 
Yelagin  has  an  imperial  summer  palace  with  a  fine 
park.  Kammenoi-Ostrov,  another  island,  contains  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  grand-duke  Michael.  Peterhof,  on 
the  bay  of  Cronstadt>  the  road  to  which  is  a  noble  causeway 
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bordered  by  fine  gardens  and  country-seats,  has  a  large 
garden  and  fine  waterworks.  A  grand  f^te  is  generally 
celebrated  here  on  the  13th  of  July,  in  honour  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  empress  Alexandra,  when  the  gardens  are  splen- 
dialy  illuminated  and  enlivened  with  bands  of  music,  and 
above  100,000  persons  are  assembled.  Oranienbauro,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finnland,  the  summer  residence  of  the  erand- 
duke  Michael,  is  still  more  beautifully  situated  than  Peter- 
hof.  Zarskoje-Selo  is  a  very  magnificent  imperial  counti7- 
seat,  with  an  immense  park  and  noble  gardens.  A  large 
portion  of  this  palace  was  burnt  down  in  1820.  At  a  short 
distance  is  the  Pulkowaberg,  on  which  tho  emperor  Nicholas 
has  caused  a  fine  observatory  to  be  erected,  and  furnished 
with  the  best  instruments.  Pavlovsk,  near  the  town  of 
the  same  name,  is  an  imperial  country-seat,  with  a  fine  park 
laid  out  in  the  English  style  by  Brown.*  At  Gatschina, 
Tschesmc,  and  Strelna  there  arc  likewise  country-seats 
belorgin^  to  the  Imperial  family.  [Cronstadt  ;  Narva.] 
According  to  the  account  given  by  the  chief  of  the  police 
for  1839,  the  population  amounted  in  that  year  to  476,386, 
of  whom  338,512  were  males  and  138,874  fbmales:  in  1838 
tho  total  was  469,720,  so  that  there  was  an  increase  in  1839 
of  6666.  It  appears  from  M.  Kiippen,  that  of  the  469,720 
inhabitants,  in  1838,  there  were  in  the  city  and  its  district, 
including  Cronstadt,  only  53,883  males  who  had  their  legal 
settlement  there.  Supposing  the  total  to  be  109,000,  in- 
cluding females,  there  remain  360.000  strangers  from  other 
provinces,  of  whom  the  great  majority  are  males.  We  quote 
from  the  official  tables  a  few  instances : — 

Men.  Women. 

Persons  not  of  noble  birth      .     19,210  9,687 

Artisans  included  in  the  guilds  19,238  3,692 
The  garrison,  not  including  the 

ofncers     ....     48,406  10,336 

Domestics  .  .  .  '  •  52,357  14,674 
Workmen  of  the  class  of  pea- 

sanU        .         •         •          •   103,237  23,076 

St  Petersburg  is  not  only  the  capital  but  the  greatest 
manufacturing  city  of  the  empire.  There  are  above  two 
hundred  manufactories  of  different  descriptions,  some  car- 
ried on  by  private  individuals,  of  silk,  cotton,  woollen,  lea- 
ther, glass,  gold  and  silver  articles,  watches,  surgical  instru- 
ments, paper,  snuff  and  tobacco,  sugar,  &c.  There  are 
others  which  the  government  has  considered  it  advi.sable  to 
carry  on  upon  its  own  account ;  such  are  the  great  manu- 
factory of  tapestry,  a  large  manufactory  of  aqua-fortis,  with 
an  assay-office  and  a  mint ;  a  plate  glass  manufactory,  which 
produces  mirrors  14  feet  high  and  7  feet  wide,  a  porcelain 
manufactory,  and  a  great  manufactory  of  cotton  and  linen, 
in  which  steam-engines  are  employed,  at  Alexandrovsk, 
near  the  city  ;  a  considerable  part  of  this  manufactory  was 
last  year  destroyed  by  fire.  The  government  has  likewise  a 
cannon-foundry  and  powder-mills. 

The  commerce  of  St.  Petersburg  is  very  considerable. 

*  The  eoastrueiion  of  tn  iron  rail-road  frnm  St.  Petercbarg  to  Pavlavsk  tod 
Z«nk<ve-Selo  hM  f  reaUy  iocrc«*ed  iIm  Dumber  of  visitor*  to  tlM»e  places. 


Cronstadt  is  the  harbour.  The  following  is  the  off.cial 
account  for  the  year  1839:— arrived  at  Cronstadt.  in  l^3«), 
1378  ships,  of  which  912  with  cargoes  and  466  in  biallost; 
1395  sailed,  of  which  only  27  were  in  ballast — of  \he*e  ^o 
had  wintered  at  Cronstadt ;  this  year  only  33  remained  to 
winter.  Above  700  of  these  slhpswere  English.  The  steam- 
boats to  Ltibeck  performed  twenty-one  voyages,  tlioM  to 
London  twelve,  to  HAvrc  eight,  and  to  Revel  twcnt)-oiM. 
Above  12,000  barks  bring  to  St.  Petersburg  from  the  inte- 
rior articles  of  Russian  produce  and  manufactures  fur  the 
consumption  of  the  capital  and  (br  exportation.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  was  198.961,386  rubles  (m 
bank  assignats),  and  the  value  of  the  exports  13*2,019,295 
rubles;  total  330.979,681  rubles.  Deducting  2,504.445 
rubles,  the  value  of  the  goods  exported  and  im|)orted  by  the 
captains  of  ships  and  passengers,  the  remaining  operatiooi 
were  effected  by  170  commercial  houses,  of  which  94 
transacted  business  under  a  million  of  rubles,  and  71 
above  that  amount.  Three  houses  did  business  to  theamooiit 
of  more  than  seven  millions,  two  of  eight  millions,  three  of  t«a 
millions,  one  of  twelve  millions,  one  of  nineteen  millions,  sod 
one  of  twenty-six  millions.  Among  these  eleven  houses  ibcit 
is  not  one  Russian  name ;  they  are  all  German  and  Englisk. 
except  one  French.  The  exports  are  hemp,  tlax,  tallow,  lea- 
ther, iron,  tobacco,  canvas,  coarse  linen,  bees'-wax,  lioseed, 
linseed-oil,  tar,  potash,  8cc.  The  increased  exportation  of 
wool  deserves  to  be  noticed.  From  1 800  to  181 4,  the  averagt 
annual  quantity  exported  was  under  20,000  poods;  fro« 
1814  to  1824,  under  36,000  poods;  from  1824  to  11^34, 
112,000  poods;  and  in  1838  it  was  360.760  poods.  Tht 
imports  are  colonial  produce  of  all  kinds,  manufiw* 
tures  of  silk,  cotton,  hardware,  French  wines,  jewdlerr, 
and  all  articles  of  luxury  and  fashion.  The  immcmc 
reponderance  of  the  trade  with  England  is  prove4 
y  the  number  of  ships  employed  in  it.  The  eflfects  of  a 
rupture  with  England  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
in  tho  rear  1808,  which  followed  the  alliance  between 
Alexander  and  Napoleon,  concluded  at  Tilsit  in  Sep* 
tember,  1807,  the  value  of  the  imports  fell  to  1,152,000 
rubles,  that  of  the  exports  to  5.875,000  rubles,  and  the 
duties  of  customs  from  five  millions  to  918,000  rublea. 
The  actual  revenue  now  derived  from  the  customs  is  about 
50  millions  of  rubles. 

{SchmidiVm^  La  EusHe  et  laPolfi^ne;  Horschelmsnn ; 
Stein's  Handbuch;  Conversations  Lexicon;  Caunubirb, 
Lehrbuch  der  Geograpkie ;  the  Russian  Journal  nf  Com* 
mercBt  ^n^  Journal  of  the  Department  qfthe  Interior;  and 
Plcm  of  St,  Petenburg^  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

Though  by  no  means  so  complete  as  could  be  wished,  the 
following  table  will  serve  as  an  architectural  synopsis  of  the 
more  remarkable  structures  of  St.  Petersburg,  few  of  abirb, 
it  must  however  be  confe>sed.  are  of  high  arciiiti>ctural  qua- 
lity, or  calculatc<l  to  stand  the  test  of  crftical  examinaiiuo, 
although  from  their  magnitude  and  general  air  of  statehneM 
I  they  produce  a  favourable  first-sight  impression  on  tbt 
stranger : — 


c; 


Table  of  Public  Buildings. 


The  Fortress       .         .         • 

Directory  Senate 

Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and 

Paul  in  Fortress 
The  Foundry 
Summer  Palace 
Smolooi  Monastery,  Church 
St.  Nicholas  Morskoi  . 
The  Anitehkov  Palace 
Winter  or  Imperial  Palace    . 
Marble  Palace    . 
Hermitage,  the  Little 

— ■ —      the  Great 

—     Theatre 
Nevtiky  Monastery  Church 
Old  Arsenal 
ColoA»al  equ€*strian  statue  . 

(Peter  the  Gitiat) 
Taurida  Palace 
Obutchov's  Hospital    . 
Manage  of  the  Imperial 

Guards 


Dftte. 

Architect. 

1706-40 

Tressini 

1710 

1712-27 

Tressini 

1733 

Schumacher 

1742 

Hastrelli 

Rastrelli 

1743 

1748 

Rastrelli 

1754-62 

Rastrelli 

1770-85 

Grimaldi 

1775 

Lamotte 

1 "  *  • 

14  /J 

Fehen 

17b2 

Quarenghi 

1776-90 

Siarov 

1776 

1782 

Falconet 

1783 

Starov 

1783 

Quarenghi 

Bemarkt. 


Originally  Prince  Menzikov*s  palace. 


A  very  large  but  grotesque  pile ;  burnt  down  Deoembe* 
1837;  rebuUt  1839. 


Interior,  plan  of  an  antient  theatre.    Order  CorinthiiB. 
Ilexastylo  Done  in  centre. 


A  Roman  Done  octastyle  portico  entire  width  of  frool 
Sculptured  pediment ;  ditto  frieze  within  portico. 
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oi  Dvor,  or  Bazaar      . 
Day  of  Fine  Arts 

iral  of  St  Alexander 
sky 

Library 

i  Cadets*  College 
of  St.  Michael  . 
ic  Chapel,  Knights  of 
ta 

al  Bank    . 

It  Demoiselles  Nobles, 
)lnoi  Monastery 
ling  Hospital  on  the   • 
k* 

.  Academy 
.1  Vfuurch  • 

itow  Obelisk 
of  Sciences  . 

•  • 

Chapel 
san  Cathedral  • 

1  Academy       •         . 
Hospital  for  Sick 

rbeatre    . 
or  Exchange  . 

rsenal 

gius'  Church     . 
igazine    . 
of  St.  Vladimir 
-     St.  Peter     • 

St.  Catherine, 
issili  OstroT 

Imperial  Mews    . 
Churcii  (rebuilding). 
I  of  the  Skorbyashtnik 
offerers) 
luke  MichaeFs  palace 

les  Mines,  or  Mining 

emy 

It  Major  . 

.11  of  Archives 

,  Aplu gin  Island     ', 
y  Gate,  or  Triumphal 


sky  Tlieatre 
iiiOhurch  of  St.  Peter 
Ju  Paul 
ier  Column 
of  St.  Catherine  the 
yr 

lovsky  Theatre^ 
Palace    . 

itory 
hal  Arch 

r  Lcuchtenberg*s 


Date. 


1785 
1788 


1790 


1795 


1796 

1797-1800 

1798 


1798 

1799 

1799 
1799 
1801 

180M1 


1803 

1804 
1804-10 

1808 


1811 
1817 


18T8 
1818 

1819-25 

1819 

1821-30 


1826 
1831-3 


1832 
1832 

1832 
183 


rebuilt 
1838 
1837 


1839 


Architect 


Kakorinov 

Starov 

Sokolov  and 
Rusca 

Brenna 
Quarenghi 

Quarenghi 
Quarenghi 


Porta 

Brenna 

Zakharov 

Zakharov 

Montferrand 

Voronikhin 

Melnikov 
Quarenghi 

Thomond 
Thomond 

DimertzoT 
Dimertzov 
Volkhov 


Mikhaelov 

Trombara 

Montferrand 

Rusca 

Rossi 


Remark!. 


Rossi  &  BrutloT 
Rossi  &  Clarke 

Montferrand 
Quarenghi 


Rossi  . 
BruiloT 

Montferrand 
Const.  Thon 

Bruilov 
Bruilov  and 

Stasov 
Bruilov 
Quarenghi    and 

Starov 
Stackelschnei- 

der 


A  very  handsome  structure.    A  Roman  Doric  order  on  a 
lofty  arcaded  basement. 


Ionic  on  basement 


Italian  style.    Now  used  for  the  engineer  corps. 
Order  Corinthian;  front  four  attached  columns  beneath 
pediment. 

Front  730  feet ;  centre  Ionic  octastyle  on  basement 


Corinthian  portico. 

Byzantine  style. 

Bronze.    Height  82  feet 

Octastyle  Ionic  portico. 

A  most  extensive  range  of  buildings  of  rich  design. 

Corinthian  hexastyle  [see  Portico,  Plans],  with  curved 
colonnades  extending  from  it 

Octastyle  Ionic  portico. 

Ditto. 

Roman  Doric,  peripUral  decastyle,  with  two  rostral  columns 
in  front 


Corinthian  hexastyle  portico.    Dome. 


Front,  Ionic  hexastyle,  attached  columns.  Interior  a  ro- 
tunda with  24  columns. 

Corinthian  order  on  basement  Centre  an  octastyle  pro- 
style. 


Entirely  constructed  of  cast-iron.  Style  Gothic.  Dimen- 
sions 142  by  57  feet 

Previously  designed  by  Quarenghi,  and  erected  tempora- 
rily in  timber;  now  executed  in  metal  by  Clarke  and 
Pratt. 


Shaft  a  granite  monolith,  84  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
colossal  figure  of  Faith. 


Grecian  style. 


2RSFIELD,a  market-town,  parish,  and  parliamen- 

ough  in  the  hundred  of  Finch-Dean,  and  in  the 

northern,  but  in  the  old  southern  division  of  Hamp- 

Fhe  town,  which  is  on  the  road  from  London  to 

•uth,  is  52  miles  south-west  from  London,  and  16 

St  by  south  from  Winchester,  direct  distances.     It 

m  country  town,  partly  lighted  with  gas,  tolerably 

nd  amply  supplied  with  water.    The  trade  is  unim- 

but   fairs  for  sheep  and  horses  are  held  March  5, 

and  December  1 1.  The  market-day  is  Saturday.  The 

taxes  levied  in  1830  amounted  to  540/.    The  popu- 

the  town  and  parish  in  1831  was  1803.    The  living, 

I  to  the  ehapeliy  of  Petersfield,  is  a  curacy,  which, 

}  lectory  of  JBuritoDi  are  ia  the  diocese  of  Winches- 


ter and  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  that  see,  and  yield  an 
average  net  income  of  1 1 94/.  Near  the  chapel  is  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  William  111.  There  is  a  school  called 
Churcher's  college,  from  the  name  of  the  founder,  who,  in 
1722,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  3000/.  Bank  stock  and  500/. 
in  cash  for  its  establishment  and  support  The  boys,  from 
ten  to  twelve  in  number,  are  clothed,  fed,  and  instructed  in 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  so  much  of  the  mathematics  as  is 
applicable  to  navigation.  Several  acts  of  parliament  have 
been  obtained  for  regulating  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
of  the  charity,  which  have  increased  considerably. 

According  to  the  Corporation  Reports,  no  royal  charter  of 
incorporation  is  known  to  have  been  conferred  upon  the 
town ;  but  in  Warner's   •  History  of  Hampshire,*  and 
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In  otlicr  WrtrKS,  it  \%  statoil  to  liavo  hvon  iiirorporatel  by  a 
rhartor  ofljiii'iMi  Kli/.ibrdi,  \(liirii  is  :iIm>  cunnriiir'lby  thu 
Krport  of  iliu  Comiiii^^ioiicis  t>ii  ilir  bniitiflary  oftbtr  borou)>li. 
The  town  is  Kovcriieil  bv  a  tna>>ir,  <'h>>M'ii  annually  at  tlu* 
rdiirtlrct  of  tlu'  bird  ot'tlii*  manor,  but  the  functions  of  thr 
mayor  ari'  miTcly  njminal.  Tho  boroui;h  of  Pi-'tcrafiebl  r." 
turntMl  nicmbi'rs  to  i  uiluiTicnt  as  oaily  as  K<lwanl  I.,  and 
l\\o  ni«)n)btT>  ('ont::1Uou^Iy  fr: mi  thi?  rojijn  of  Kdwanl  VI. 
till  tho  |>u*«MnK  of  the  UWnMU  Ai  t.  *>inci!  whioli  it  has  1)orn 
ropii'scnif'd  by  one  inrmbn*.  The*  iire^ent  parlianu-nlary 
boundary  iiirludt'<i  the  old  bonumh  of  IVl«'r«>field  and  the 
tithin^r  ofSli'.'et;  the  v^rishi's  of  Burihm,  Lys^  and  Fro\- 
fiidd;  the  tiihinu's  of  UainMlen.  L:ini;rish,  and  Oxenbnurn, 
in  the  palish  of  Kasi  Meon,  and  alvi  the  parish  of  Steep, 
except  the  tirbin^s  of  North  and  South  Ainbershain. 

{Su'trrnt/i  H'port  of  tht*  (^nmmi^siunrrs  on  (^haritipx,  p. 
2'.»ti ;  Krfttrm  Art  tuui  nther  IWiiamentary  Ihxpers  ;  War- 
ner's Hisf  of  I/imfisfiire,  Siv.) 

PKTKKWAKOKIN.  or  PKTKRVARA,  the  principal 
and  frontier  fortress  nf  Slavonia,  the  Gibraltar  of  llungary, 
is  situateil  in  ly  1  it'  N.  tat.  and  Itr  6.'/  K.  long.,  in  the  iiei^h- 
bourho<Ml  of  some  mouniains  and  fiuitful  hills,  on  the  ti^hi 
bank  of  the  Danube,  near  the  an<;le  formed  by  the  sud- 
den change  in  the  course  of  that  river  fn»m  due  south  to 
east.  Oil  a  ro  -k  isolated  on  three  sides  stands  the  upper 
fortress  and  the  hornwork :  on  the  norlhern  foot  of  the 
rock  lies  the  lower  forticss,  which  includes  what  is  pro- 
perly the  town,  and  is  partly  on  a  i;entle  slope.  It  coin- 
niands  the  Danube,  wliD^e  waters  bathe  the  walls  on  tho 
west  and  south  sides.  It  is  a  place  of  extraordinary  strength 
both  by  nature  and  art.  As  a  prtM-aiitinii  in  case  of  a  very 
close  sipf;L*.  a  well  has  bce[iexca\ale<l  in  the  rock  to  a  depth 
below  the  surfice  of  the  Danube.  The  b»wcr  fortress  liait 
very  broad  and  deep  nii-als.  wiiich  may  be  filled  with  water 
from  tht'  Danube,  lofty  \«alls,  and  many  bastions  and  ra\e- 
lins,  by  whirh  it  is  sepaiatcd  on  \\u*  south  side  from  the  two 
suburbs Ludwii;s thai  and  Hochuslhal.  One  principal  street, 
and  two  others  parallel  to  it.  with  a  pretty  exteiiMve  parade, 
form  the  whole  town,  which  consi^t^  (»f  onl\  fourteen  public 
buddin;;s  and  forty-eight  houses,  most  of  the  latter  beint; 
only  one  story  hii^h.  The  principal  buddings  are  the 
arsenal,  the  residence  of  the  commandniit,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  parish  church,  formerly  b«. lunging  to  the  Jesuits. 
Besides  the  two  above-mentioned  suburbs,  some  writers 
reckon  the  village  of  Hukowitx.  about  a  league  distant,  as 
belonging  to  Pelerwavdein.  The  piipulation  of  the  town, 
the  two  suburbs,  and  Bukowitz,  including  the  garrison,  is 
stated  at  r»jM(i.  The  fortress  is  capable  of  containing  a 
garrison  of  lo.ooo  men. 

Peterwardein  is  connecto<1,  bv  a  bridt^o  of  boats  over  the 
Djnulie  (here  700  feet  wide,  and  fmm  oo  to  GU  feet  deep), 
with  the  town  of  Neu>.it7.,  on  the  o]t])osite  bunk. 

(Von  Jenny,  Ilandhuch  /iir  Iteisemle  in  d**m  Oester' 
rrichischin  Kai8prst(utr ;  \\',  Blumcnbacb,  Neufites  (Je- 
vtiiiilp  ti'T  (h'stf'n'cichischt'n  Mufiarr/tir, ) 

PETIOLE  i>  that  part  of  the  leaf  commonly  called  llie 
stalk ;  it  is  u>u::lly  a  contracted  part  of  the  leaf  through 
which  the  wood-veins  pass  from  tho  trunk,  but  in  other 
rases  it  is  thin,  expanded  Hat,  or  rolled  up  in  a  sheathing 
manner,  when  it  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
blade  (»f  the  leaf  itself.  It  is  the  opini<tn  of  some  botanists 
that  the  leaves  of  endo;:ens,  in  which  the  \eins  are  paiallel 
instead  of  In'ing  reticulated.  coiisi>t  exclu*»iNeIy  of  petiole; 
but  thi<«  oeeins  contradicted  by  grasses  which  have  both  a 
pi'tiole  and  lamina,  with  parallel  veins. 

PETIS  DE  LA  CROIX,  FR.XNrOlS.  a  learned  Ficmh 
Orientalist,  born  at  Pari'*,  towauU  tlie  cloie<»f  Hij.l,  was  the 
son  of  the  kiir^'s  interpreter  fir  the  Omental  languages,  aiid 
received  an  education  to  ({ualify  him  lin"  the  same  einploy- 
inent.  At  the  earlv 'nsre  of  sixteen  he  wa>scnt,  bv  the 
niinisler  Cfdbert,  to  reside  in  the  Ea^t.  He  s|'eiit  se\eial 
years  al  Aleppo.  Ispalun.  a:;d  C'oiistantiii  iple.  wluie  he 
betMine  ma«»:er  of  the  Ara'n'.  Pir>ian,  :;nd  'J'urki>h  l.in- 
Su.iL:e««.  Di<rini;  his  >|:.y  at  the  lir>t-nuiMed  ciiy  be  trans- 
lated II, 1. 1  ei'.'L'aril  Ar.ib  »•  an  ac'Muiiit  of  the  rampaii'ii  of 
Liiii'i  XIV.  Ill  Ilollaiicl.  wh.t  li  his  ci  uteinpurary  IV-li-S'ii 
pnlili^liM  1  in  I1.71.  n,'  ivturnc'I  to  Pari',  m  l*i"i'.  and  iwn 
ye.ir^  altiTw  ii/.»  wa"*  sent  to  ]\Iarooi.).  ii'.  secreiary  t.)  .M. 
de  S.ii:.t  A::)  11  <1,  w h  >  h.id  been  a;  |)iiililed  anilia'>>aili>r  to 
Mill'.  \  l-ni;!.!.  tln'  nijr.ui;.:  -".uIliii.  He  i-*  reported  to  lire 
p  iiiiinjhced  li.  r.j.e  ill  It  S'i\rreii;ii  a  '-pcecli  111  Aialj;e  \*  Im-li 
c'.ciiei  :lu*  a():.'.ir;-.tii>M  of  lii.*  m  If  ilc  court  b\  the  facil.tv  "f 
the  delivery  airl  (he  eieuuiice  niiil  puritv  of  the  sI^Il*.     In 


ibc  twa  foUowinjr  years  ho  r.eoinpnnrpd  the  Fn.'n'b 
menis  n^iinst  Aliiiei*'.  uijib-r  Dmph -i.e.  T-iir\.l 
D'AiiifreVille[Al.c;iFKs\  filling  under  e  oh  i.f  the-"  ;;' 
the  situation  of  secretaryirjterpreter  *f  Jin*  irarrfii',  11: 
capacity  he  was  cinplnyed  to  ir..ij>l.i;e  in:>i  Ti.ii\. 
treatv  of  peace.  Ciiiicliided  in  Ifi^J,  bei\wen  I'r.ir'.''--  n 
rcjieiicy  of  Alttiers.  In  \h**')  he  perf »rincd  the  -.nn 
With  respect  to  the  neiiniiatiiii.*  with  Tur.:s  nr.-l 
when  be  gave  deci'.:\e  ]iViM)fs  i)f  his  iiiii-:*riiy  aiiij  i  :ri 
It  IS  asnerted  that  wiiile  tiie  neg(>iiati>int  uitii  tli' 
])ower  were  going  on  (one  of  the  coiidiii  ji:»  of  the 
i>eini^  that  tlie  bey  of  Tripoli  should  pay  to  the  V 
France  the  sum  of  (Jou.uuii  livre-»)  Pel  is  wa*  id]e:ed 
hiderable  biibe  if  be  would  put  down  in  the  orij  i.al 
Tripidi  crowns  instead  of  French  one>.  which  who: 
made  a  difference  of  a  sixth  part,  but  his  fdeliiv 
sovereign  wa^^  incorruptible.  In  Iff^T  he  assisted  the 
de  Mortcmart  in  concluding  a  treaty  o(  peace  and  r^y, 
with  the  empire  of  Marocci>.  In  slp<rt,  it  wa.t  thr>Mi 
Inter\enti<>n  that  all  the  alfaiis  between  Fiance  ai 
Eastern  courts  were  transacted  from  the  year  lubn 
he  was  first  employed  in  dipluinacy,  to  the  time 
death.  As  a  rewanl  for  bis  eminent  services.  Pel 
appointed,  in  1(>'»2,  Arabic  profe-isi.r  to  t!:e  Cdleje 
de  France,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father  ilu'Jot  Hu 
of  Oriental  interpreter  was  aUo  conlernd  u]  on  him. 
this  period  Peiis  never  left  his  native  country,  but  em 
himself  in  various  translations  frt>m  the  Eastern  hini; 
with  most  of  which  he  wa^-  perfectly  well  acriuaiii'iet 
besides  the  Arabic,  Turki^.h.  and  Persian,  fie  is  « 
Lave  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Mogul,  Arm 
and  Ethiopian. 

He  died  at  Paris,  December  -1.  17n.  at  the  ago  of 
leaving  n  son.  named  Alexandie  Louis  Mane,  wh 
ceeded  him  in  his  oliice  tif  secretary-fnterpreter  ■ 
marine,  and  made  likewise  ^ewral  truU-^lation-f  fr" 
Persian  and  the  Turki«>h. 

His  principal  publi^'ations  are.  'Lcs  Md'^e  et  un  ■ 
nbe  thousana  and  one  da\s),  tiaii*>lated  from  Uie  P( 
Paris,  1710  12,  0  vols.  IJhm  :  Hjures  Tun-*,'  a  tram 
from  Sheikh  Zadeh,  Pans.  I7i>7.  I'Jino.  :  'The  Hisi 
Timur,'  translated  from  the  Porsiin  of  Sheref-ed-di 
Vesdi,  Paris.  17'JJ,  4  vols.  IJiiio.  Most  of  his  work« 
ever  still  remain  in  uianu-eript :  ti.ese  are  his  *I 
through  Syria  and  Persia,  fniin  l(i7o  to  lijr'U  :*  a  *  l^ 
of  the  CoiKiuest  of  Syiiu  b\  the  Arab-,*  tran-^lated 
the  Arabic  of  Wakedi ;  *The  Hibhographicul  Diction 
Haji  Khalfah,'  from  the  Turkish  ;  a  *  History  of  tht. 
man  Empire,^  from  the  same  langnatrc  :  a  ^  Dictioi 
the  Armenian  Langua/e:*  a  work  on  'The  Aiitinuiti 
Monuments  of  E.^ypt :'  an  '  Account  of  Ethioj-ia :  a  t 
entitled  'Jerusalem,  Modern  an<l  Antient  :*  and  : 
others,  the  tides  of  which  are  given  at  full  length 
•  Meinoire  snr  le  CoUcltc  Ro\al,*  by  Gonji't.  Pan.*, 
In  some  biographies  of  Peiis  de  la  Croix,  a  *Hi«t 
(lengis-Khan,*  from  the  Persian  (Paris,  1710).  is  attr 
to  him:  but  this  is  an  error,  since  the  above  tran-^ 
though  edited  by  Petis  ^^ns  the  work  of  his  father. 
Christian  name  was  also  Francois. 

(Ctoujet.  Mcmnirt*  Ilivtoriijur  et  Littcmir'^  x.fr  U  f 
Ih>yal  dp  France,  Pans,  1  r^!<,  -Ito. :  Iii-;r/'ij-/ii  •  L'tnre 
\oI.  xxxiii.) 

PETIT,  JEAN  LOUIS,   was  born   at    Paris    in 
Lit  I  re,  a  celebrated  juofe^Siir  of  anatomy,  bein::  a  t< 
111  his  father's  house,  inspired  the  ycninir  Peiit  w:iii  ; 
zeal  lor  the  same  study,  that  at   twelvi'  yea  is  of  age 
quired  sulUcient  dexterity  in  dissecliiig  to  bo  ap;':ti 
piepare  the  subjects  for  his  pi ecfptor.<«  lecture^.  an<i 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  anat<iniii-al  class.     At  s.xii 
was  appi  cut  iced  to  a  surireiiii  ;  and  s  ■  great  w;»-«  hi*  J 
hi',  studies,  that  Marcchal.  the  (*l.ief  MMgenn  of  the 
p.ial  L'l  (.  haiiie, on  g  .isii:  vtr\  e;«riy  111  liic  in  tiii:  ^  t 
ll..»  p:itient«..  lii.ire  lluill  iHicc  f..i:ii.l  Peli;  :i*K"    b^  tin.' 
av..iiiiii<r   Itis  ariiviil,   lii.it   he   nii^it:  seeuie  :;   ;:     -i 
duiiiir;   the  i>pc:a:i  i:i<<.     In    Id'.'-J    he  olii.i..  t-l    i:.r   •> 
.siiri^r'..!!  in   the  arniN.an!  wa^  in  a:i\e  «>».■..  c  \.\. 
\\  ii-.i  h  •  reluviu  I  t  )  P.irii  ami  u'.  injii  il  the  ■';  jri  e  •■: 
le:-  in  Si.iLM-\.      Here    he    di-iixeicl   se\.  ;  il    i-  ...  -»•■-. 
tiiri'i  li  a  .-cli-Hil  «t"  :iii.ili.ih\  .11, il   Mir.  iTV    wli.  '.\  :■ 
li^lu  d.  and   in   w::.ii»   111.. ii\    ^^i    tb '"e   v\':,i   \w-.im'i 
iiiMi!;:  the  1*1;^;  "..ii*.    .    •  1:1   K  .;*ij  e  'Ae.cp.i  ;'-.     II. • 
ta'ii  >ii    urn.  l.\    ill -|     .«!   1.  a..d    !•  -    \\a*>  e'l  ■  ^i  i  ..   ]..    :ii 
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and  of  many  learned  societies.  In  1731,  at  the 
Q  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris,  of  which  he 
r  the  most  active  promoters,  he  was  elected  director. 
a  1760. 

as  for  many  years  the  most  renowned  surgeon  in 
md  contributed  more  to  its  advancement  as  a 
an  any  one  who  had  preceded  him.    He  not  only 

character  of  surgery  in  France,  but  many  of  his 
re  invited  to  take  charge  of  important  offices  in 
>arts  of  Europe,  and  by  carrying  thither  his  im- 
ts  and  some  of  his  zeal,  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to 
ss. 

time  of  his  death,  Petit  had  been  engajged  twelve 
,be  composition  of  an  extended  'Treatise  on  Sur- 
i  vas  completed  and  published  in  1774,  by  De 
id  is  still  a  standard  work.  The  other  most  im- 
f  his  surgical  writings  are  a  'Treatise  on  the  Dis- 
Bones,'  and  numerous  papers  published  in  the 
ui  the  Academies  of  Surgery  and  of  the  Sciences. 
;  PETER,  was  born  3lst  December,  1398  (Nice- 
h  December,  1394  {Biog.  Univers.),  at  Montlu^on, 
wn  in  thepresentdepartmentof  the  Allier.  When 
»  occupied  himself  in  mathematical  studies  and 
ital  philosophy,  which  he  afterwards  evinced  con- 
aptitude  in  applying.  In  1626  he  succeeded  his 
the  office  of  *  Conti-olleur  en  I'Election  de  Mont- 
iich  office  he  sold  in  1633,  after  the  death  of  his 
nd  then  removed  to  Paris.  Here  he  was  intro- 
tbe  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  and  appointed  by  that 
o  inspect  the  seaports  of  France  and  Italy.  Be- 
i  time  and  1649  there  were  conferred  upon  him 
intments  of  provincial  commissary  of  artillery, 

of  fortifications,  and   geographer,  engineer,  and 

to  Louis  XUI.  Upon  his  return  from  Italy,  he 
sated  to  Mersenne  a  critical  examination  of  the 
»*  of  Descartes,  which  led  to  his  being  introduced 
t,  who  had  also  questioned  the  soundness  of  the 

theory.  Subsequently  however  he  became  very 
with  Descartes  and  an  unreserved  supporter  of  all 
oes.  In  1646-7,  a  series  of  experiments  made  by 
Petit  confirmed  the  explanation  then  recently 
ftorricelli  of  the  phenomena  of  the  barometer  and 
pump.  Petit  died  2Uth  August,  1667,  at  Lagni 
Line,  about  five  leagues  from  Paris. 
lowine  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Niceron,  in 
econd  volume  of  the  *  M^moires  des  Hommes 
— 1,  '  L* Usage  du  Compas  de  Proportion,'  Paris, 
;  2,  •  Discours  Chronologiques,'  Paris,  1636,  4to. ; 
iu  Gouvernement  de  la  Capelle ;'  4,  *  Avis  sur  la 
on  propos6e  des  Mers  Octane  et  M6diterran6e  par 
»  d'Aude  et  de  Garonne,*  4to. ;  5,  •  Observations 

le  Vide  fait  pour  la  premiere  fois  en  France,* 
7,  4to. ;  6,  *  Discours  touchant  les  Rem^des  qu*on 
rter  aux  Inundations  de  la  Riviere  de  Seine  dans 
i58,  4to.;  7.  *Observationes  aliquot  Eclipsium — 
0  de  Latitudine  Luteti®  et  Magnetis  Declina- 
jvi  Systemaiis  Confutatio,*  published  in  Duhamel's 
my,'  Paris,  1659-60--(the  object  of   the  second 

tracts  is  to  prove  that  the  latitude  of  Paris 
termanent,  an  opinion  which  had  been  entertained 
ird  to  geogteiphical  positions  generally  by  the  Ita- 
»oomer  Maria)  ;  8,  *  Dissertation  sur  la  Nature  des 
'  Paris,  1665,  4to.  (written  at  the  desire  of  Louis 
lessen  the  alarms  of  the  people  occasioned  by  the 
:e  of  the  comet  of  1664) ;  9,  *  I^ttre  touchant  le 
uel  on  doit  celcbrer  la  Fete  de  Piques,'  Paris, 
;  10,  'Dissertations  sur  la  Nature  du  Chaud  et  du 
irid,  1671,  ]2mo. 

icla,  Histoire  des  Maihcmatiques ;  Niceron.) 
ION.     A  petition  is   an  application  in  writing, 

to  the  lord  chancellor,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  or 
uity  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  which  the 

states  certain  facts  as  the  ground  on  which  he 

the  order  and  direction  of  the  court.  Petitions 
•  cau^e  petitions  or  not.  A  cause  petition  is  a  pe- 
a  matter  of  which  the  court  has  already  possession 

of  there  being  a  suit  concerning  the  matter  of 
on  ;  and  the  petitioner  is  generally  either  a  party 
ait,  or  he  derives  a  title  to  some  interest  m  the 
tier  of  the  suit  from  a  party  to  it.  When  there  is 
about  the  matter  of  the  petition,  it  is  called 
^•c  ^«..tion. 
ause  petitions  are  called  petitions  of  course,  and 
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relate  to  matters  in  the  ordinary  prosecution  of  a  suit,  and 
before  a  decree.  Such  petitions  are  granted  upon  application 
of  the  party  petitioning;  and  they  may  be  presented  at  any 
time,  whether  the  courts  are  sitting  or  not.  They  are  not 
answered  when  presented,  in  the  same  manner  that  other 
petitions  are ;  but  the  order  to  be  made  on  such  petition  (if 
presented  at  the  Rolls)  is  at  once  drawn  up  by  the  secretary 
of  the  master  of  the  Rolls,  unless  they  are  petitions  for  re- 
hearing. Such  petitions  may  also  be  presented  to  the  lord 
chancellor. 

Other  petitions  in  a  cause,  which  are  not  petitions  of  course, 
and  may  be  called  special  petitions,  have  for  their  object  to 
carry  a  decree  into  execution.  Thus  a  party  who  has  an 
interest  in  a  fUnd  in  court,  a  legatee  for  instance  who  was 
a  minor  when  the  decree  was  made,  may,  when  he  is  of  age, 
apply  by  petition  to  have  his  share  paid  to  him,  because  his 
right  to  it  has  been  recognised  by  a  decree  or  order  of  the 
court,  or  by  a  master*8  report  which  has  been  confirmed. 
The  nature  of  the  petitions  in  a  cause  will  of  course  vary 
with  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit. 

Petitions,  not  in  a  cause,  are  of  various  kinds,  and  many 
of  them  are  presented  under  the  authority  of  particular  acts 
of  parliament.  These  also  are  called  special  petitions.  Thus 
a  petition  may  be  presented  for  the  appointment  of  guardians 
to  infants,  and  for  an  allowance  for  their  maintenance ;  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  an  order  of  court  that  infant  trus- 
tees ana  mortgagees  may  execute  conveyances ;  and  for  va- 
rious other  purposes.  In  matters  of  lunacy,  the  form  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  first  instance  is  by  petition  to  the  chancellor, 
to  whom  the  care  of  lunatics  and  idiots  is  specially  dele- 
gated by  the  crown,  and  the  prayer  of  the  petition  is  for  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  mind  of  the  alleged 
lunatic.  [Lunacy.]  In  subsequent  proceedings  relating  to 
the  property  of  a  person,  when  found  lunatic  by  a  jury,  a 
petition  is  the  regular  and  usual  course  of  proceeding;  and 
suits  are  not  commenced  or  defended  for  the  lunatic  with- 
out the  previous  approval  and  direction  of  the  court. 

All  special  petitions  must  be  presented  to  the  court  to 
which  they  are  addressed,  in  order  to  be  answered :  until  they 
are  answered,  the  court  is  not  fully  possessed  of  the  matter 
of  the  petition.  The  answer,  which  is  written  on  the  copy 
of  the  petition  and  signed  by  the  judge,  requires  the  attend- 
ance before  him  of  all  parties  concerned  in  the  matter  of  the 
petition  at  the  hearing  thereof.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
petitioning  party  to  serve  all  proper  parties  with  notice  of 
this  petition,  and  the  answer  to  the  petition  becomes  an  order 
of  the  court,  upon  every  person  whom  the  petitioner  chooses 
to  serve  with  the  petition,  to  attend  at  the  hearing  of  it ; 
and  if  such  person  be  absent  at  the  hearing;,  he  will  b» 
bound  by  the  order  made  on  the  petition.  Service  of  the 
petition  consists  in  delivering  a  true  copy  of  the  petition  as 
answered  to  the  clerk  in  court  whose  attendance  the  peti- 
tioner thinks  necessary,  or  to  the  party  himself.  In  some 
special  cases,  the  petitioner  is  permitted,  on  special  motion, 
supported  oy  an  affidavit  that  he  is  unable  to  serve  the  party 
personally,  to  leave  the  copy  of  the  petition  at  the  party's 
house  with  one  of  his  family,  and  this  will  be  considered 
good  service.  Special  petitions  frequently  require  to  be 
supported  by  affidavits  of  the  petitioner  or  some  other  person, 
or  of  both ;  and  such  affidavits  may  be  filed  at  any  time 
after  the  petition  is  answered.  If  a  petitioner  choose  to 
serve  a  party  with  a  petition,  whose  presence  is  considered 
by  the  court  to  be  unnecessary,  he  must  pay  such  party  the 
cost  of  attending  at  the  hearing  of  the  petition. 

A  petition  is  heard  in  court  by  the  counsel  for  the  peti 
tioner  stating  the  substance  and  pi-ayer  of  the  petition,  and 
by  reading  or  briefly  stating  the  contents  of  the  affidavits 
filed  in  support  of  the  petition,  if  any  have  been  filed.  If 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  is  opposed  by  any  of  the  parties 
who  have  been  served  with  it,  they  are  heard  by  their  coun- 
sel, and  their  affidavits  also,  if  any  have  been  filed,  are  read 
or  briefly  stated  to  the  court.  On  hearing  the  matter  of 
the  petition  and  the  affidavits  on  both  sides,  the  court  either 
dismisses  the  petition  or  makes  such  order  as  it  thinks  fit. 
The  order  when  made  is  drawn  up,  passed,  entered,  served, 
and  enforced  like  any  other  decree  or  order  of  the  court. 
Before  any  order  made  on  a  petition  can  be  passed,  the  ori- 
ginal petition  must  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  reports.  The 
order  itself  in  the  present  practice  recites  no  part  of  the 
petition  except  the  praver. 

PETITION  OF  RIGHT.  Where  the  crown  or  a  sub- 
ject has  a  cause  of  action  against  a  subject,  the  ordinary 
mode  of  puttins;  that  cause  of  action  into  a  course  of  legal 
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invcfttigiilion  is  by  tho  kinp'u  writ,  requiring  the  party  to 
appear  in  i-ourt  to  iiiiswerthe  c<fin)>ltiiiit.  \Vlu*re  the  claim 
is  a^Hiii>«t  the  crown  itself,  as  this  c»)ur>o  cannot  l)e  pursued, 
the  mode  of  proceedinj;  provided  by  coinim^n  law  is  to  pre- 
sent u  petition  to  the  crown.  pra\ing  for  an  inquiry  and  for 
tlie  reuu'dy  to  which  the  party  conceives  hiniNclf  to  be  en- 
titled. As  by  MaEcna  Charta  the  kini;  \n  not  to  delay  riiicht, 
be  is  bound,  it  the  petition  presents  that  which  has  the 
Mimhlance  of  a  le^al  or  e<iuitablo  claim,  to  indorse  the  peti- 
tion wiih  the  words  Met  rij;ht  bo  done;*  whjch  indorsement 
operates  in  the  case  of  a  claim  of  a  legal  nature,  as  a  war- 
r;int  and  command  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  issue  a  com- 
mi»ion  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  matters  allege<l  in 
the  petition.  A  commission  accordmjjly  issues  to  six  or 
eight  persons,  who  summon  a  jury,  of  whom  not  le»«  than 
twelve  or  more  than  twenty-three  are  impanne11e<l,  and 
who,  under  t\\o  suiwrintentlence  of  the  commissioners,  hear 
the  evidonre  which  the  j>etirioner,  or.  as  he  is  called,  the 
suppli^mt.  bus  to  adduce  in  support  of  his  statement.  If 
tho  jury  ne;;ative  the  alleviations  contained  in  the  petition, 
the  commission  is  at  an  end ;  but  the  suppliant  is  at  liberty 
to  sue  out  a  new  conimis.sion  or  commissions  till  a  jury 
return  an  inquisition  in  which  the  allegations  are  found 
to  be  true.  The  cn>wn  may,  u^ion  this  return,  insist  that 
the  facts  alleged  by  the  suppliant,  and  found  by  the  inquisi- 
lit)n,  do  not  in  point  of  law  entitle  the  suppliant  to  the  re- 
medy which  he  claims.  The  question  of  law  thus  raised  by 
demurrer  to  the  inquisition  is  argued  before  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. The  crown  however,  notwithstanding  the  finding  of 
the  jury,  may  deny  the  truth  of  the  facts,  or,  admitting 
them  to  be  true,  may  allege  other  facts  which  show  that  the 
suppliant  is  not  entitled  to  what  he  claims.  To  such  facts 
the  suppliant  must  reply.  Any  issue  of  fact  joined  between 
the  suppliant  and  the  crown  is  tried  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  the  lord  chancellor  not  having  the  power  to  summon 
a  jury.  Final  judfrmiMit  is  given  for  or  against  the  suppliant 
according  to  the  result  of  the  argument  ui)on  the  demurrer 
or  of  the  trial  of  the  issue. 

W  the  suppliant  in  his  petition  pray  that  the  investi- 
gation may  take  place  in  a  particular  court,  and  the  royal 
indorsement  on  the  petition  directs  that  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, the  proceedings  take  place  in  the  court  indicated  by 
the  indorsement,  instead  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Before  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenures  by  the  Com- 
monwealth (confirmed  after  the  Restoration,  by  12  Car.  11., 
c.  24),  the  rii^hts  of  the  crown  and  of  the  subject  being  often 
brought  into  collision,  occasions  for  proceeding  by  petition 
of  right  were  ver}*  frequent,  and  as  this  mode  of  proceeding 
was  dilatory  and  expensive,  two  acts,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  enable<l  parties  aggrieved  in  certain  cases  by 
legal  proceedings  of  the  crown,  to  enter  their  claim  upon 
those  proceedings,  without  being  put  to  their  petition  of 
right,  with  its  expensive  commission  to  inquire.  This  new 
course  wjis  called  a  *  traverse  of  office,*  where  the  subject 
denies  the  matters  contained  in  the  '  office*  or  exjjorte  re- 
cord constituting  the  king*s  title,  and  a  *  monstraunce  de 
droit,'  where  the  facts  upon  which  the  kind's  title  rests  are 
admitted  but  their  effect  is  avoided  by  the  allegation  of 
other  facts  showing  a  better  title  in  the  claimant.  In  mo- 
dern practice  the  petition  of  right  is  not  resorted  to, 
except  in  cases  to  wnich  neither  a  traverse  of  ofllice  nor  a 
mon<«traunce  de  droit  applies,  or  after  those  remedies  have 
failed. 

The  petition  of  right  is  supposed  by  I^rd  Coke  and  others 
to  be  so  called  because  the  investigation  prayed  for  is  de- 
ma  ndable  as  of  right,  and  not  grantefl  as  a  matter  of  grace 
or  favour:  but  the  Litin  term  *petitio  justitioo*  shows  that 
the  words  are  used  in  the  sense  of  a  *  petition /br  right* 

PETITION  OF    RKJllT.     In  the  first  parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  which  met  in   IGjG,  the  Commons  refused  to 
grant  supplies   until  certain  rights  and  privileges  of  the  ! 
subject,  which  they  alleire<l  bad  been  violated,  should  have  > 
b<*cMi  solemnly  recognised  by  a  legislative  enactment.   With 
this  view  they  framed  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which,  after 
reciting  various  statutes  by  which  their  rights  and  privileges  j 
%vere  reco^niM^d.  they  pray  the  king  *  that  no  man  l»e  com-  ! 
pelled  to  make  or  yiela  any  gift.  loan,  benevolenco,  tax,  or  i 
such-like  charge,  without  common  consent  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment,— that  none  be  called  upon  to  make  answer  for  refusal 
so  to  do, — that  freemen  be  imprisoned  or  detained  only  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  by  due  process  of  law,  and  not  by  the 
king*!  special  command,  without  any  charge. — that  persons 
1m  Dot  compelled  to  receive  soldiers  and  mariuers  into  their 


houses  aeainst  the  laws  aiul  customs  of  the  realm. — ttiat 
commissions  fur  proceeding  by  martial  law  be  re%>>kc«i: 
all  which  they  pray  as  their  ri(rht«  and  liberties  aecurding 
to  the  laus  and  statutes  of  the  leulm.' 

To  this  |)etiti(m  the  king  at  first  sent  an  evasive  an«vcr: 
'Hie  king  willeth  that  ripht  be  done  accordmi^  to  the  Uvt 
and  customs  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  statutes  be  put  ia 
due  execution,  that  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  tocnm- 
plain  of  any  wrongs  or  oppressions  contrary  to  their  jutl 
rights  and  liberties,  to  the  preservation  whereof  he  holds 
himself  in  conscience  oblige<l  as  of  his  own  prero|tati\e.' 
This  answer  being  rejected  as  unsatisfactory,  the  king  at 
last  ]n'onounced  the  formal  words  of  un(|ualified  asi»ent, 
'  Ijet  ri^^ht  be  dune  as  it  is  desired.'  (I  Car.  I.,  c.  1.)  Nut- 
withstuiKling  tliis  however  the  ministers  of  tlie  crown  caused 
the  petition  to  be  printed  and  circulated  with  the  first  ia- 
sufHcient  answer. 

PETITOT,  JOUN,  an  eminent  painter  in  enamel,  the 
son  of  a  sculptor  and  architect,  was  born  atGenexn^in  1A07. 
Being  designed  for  the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  he  was  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Bordier,  and  in  this  occupation  was 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  enamels  for  the  jewellery 
business.  lie  was  so  successful  in  the  production  of  cobron, 
that  he  was  advised  by  Bordier  to  attempt  portraits.  They 
conjointly  made  several  trials,  and  though  they  still  wanted 
many  colours  which  they  knew  not  how  to  prepare  for  the 
fire,  their  attempts  had  great  success.  After  some  tine 
they  went  to  Italy,  where  they  consulted  the  roost  eminent 
chemists,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  their  art,  but  it 
was  in  England,  whither  they  removed  after  a  few  yean^ 
that  they  perfected  it. 

In  London  they  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Theodore 
Mayern,  first  physician  to  Charles  I.,  and  an  intelligent 
chemist,  who  had  by  his  experiments  diseovefed  tlie  prin* 
cipal  colours  proper  to  be  used  in  enamel,  and  the  means  of 
vitrifying  them,  so  that  they  surpassed  the  boasted  enamel- 
ling of  Venice  and  Limoges.  Petitot  was  introduced  by 
Mayern  to  the  king,  who  retained  him  in  his  service  and 
gave  him  apartments  in  Whitehall.  He  painted  the  por- 
traits of  Charles  and  the  roval  family  several  times,  and 
copied  many  pictures,  after  Vandyck,  which  are  eonsidered 
his  finest  works.  That  painter  greatly  assisted  him  by  his 
adnce.  and  the  kinj;  frequently  went  to  see  him  paint 

On  the  death  of^Charles,  Petitot  retired  to  France  vilh 
the  exiled  family.  He  was  greatly  noticed  by  Charles  IL, 
who  introduced  him  to  Louis  XIV.  Louis  appointed  him 
his  painter  in  enamel,  and  granted  him  a  pension  and  apart- 
ments in  the  Louvre.  He  painte<l  the  French  king  many 
times,  and,  amongst  a  vast  number  of  portraits,  tiKMe  of 
the  queens  Anne  of  Austria  and  Maria  Iheresa.  He  abo 
occupied  himself  in  making  copies  from  the  most  celebntcd 
pictures  of  Mignard  and  Lebrun. 

Petitot,  who  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  dreading  the  effects 
of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  solicited  leave,  but 
for  a  long  while  in  vain,  to  return  to  Geneva.  The  king 
employed  Bossuet  to  endeavour  to  convert  him  to  Ro- 
manism, in  which  however  that  eloquent  prelate  was  whol^ 
unsuccessful.  At  length  Louis  permitte<l  him  to  depail; 
and  leaving  his  wife  and  children  in  Paris,  lie  proceeded  It 
his  native  place,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by 
family.  Arnvetl  now  at  eighty  years  of*age,  he  was  sot 
by  such  numbttrs  of  friends  and  admirers,  that  he  was  fuiv«« 
to  remove  from  (Jeneva  and  retire  to  Vevay,  a  small  town 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  he  continued  to  labour  until 
1C91,  in  which  year,  whilst  painting  a  portrait  of  hb  wift^ 
he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died. 

Jjordier,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  worked  for  fifty 
years,  and  who  painted  the  hair,  backgrounds,  and  draperies 
of  his  pictures,  married  his  wife's  sister.  In  the  museum 
of  the  Louvre  there  is  a  collection  of  fifty-six  portraits  by 
Petitot;  but  his  principal  work  is  a  magnificent  whole- 
length  portrait  of  Rachel  de  Rouvigny,  countess  of  South- 
ampton, in  the  collection  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  painted 
from  the  orii^inal  in  oil  by  Vandyck,  in  the  possession  of  the 
earl  of  Ilardwicke.  This  enamel  is  nine  inches  and  ihre*- 
quarters  high,  by  five  inches  and  three-quarters  wide,  m 
pnxligious  size  for  a  work  of  this  description,  and  bv  far  the 
largest  that  had  been  then,  and  for  a  centur\'  anri  a  half 
afterwards,  cxecutiHl.  It  is  dated  1642.  This  work  was 
some  years  ago  entrusted  to  the  late  Mr.  Bone,  the  enamct 
painter  and  royal  academician,  to  repair,  it  having  beea 
seriously  damaged  by  a  fall,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
enamel  had  been  dispUicedi    Difierent  fiom  the  pimctiM 
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Dov  adopted,  the  plate  on  which  this  was  painted  is  formed  entirely  cut  out  of  the  rock,  *  the  minutest  embellishments 

upon  a  very  thick  piece  of  gold,  the  back  having  crossbars  of  which,  wherever  the   hand  of  man   has  not  purposely 

itttchcd  of  the   same  metal,  filled   up  with  enamel,  the  effaced  them,  are  so  perfect  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 

metal  alone  weighing  more  than  three  ounces.  any  work  of  the  antients,  excepting  perhaps  some  on  the 

Id  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  Petitot  received  twenty  banks  of  the  Nile,  have  come  down  to  our  time  so  little 

pineas  for  a  portrait,  which  price  he  afterwards  raised  to  injured  by  the  lapse  of  age.    There  is  in  fact  scarcely  a 

forty.     He  srenerally  used  plates  of  gold,  but  seldom  copper,  building  of  forty  years*  standing  in  England  so  well  pre- 

lod  sometimes,  it  is  said,  silver,  though  this  seems  impro-  served  in  the  greater  part  of  its  arcliilectural  decorations.' 
bble,  for  that  metal  generally  has  the  effect  of  tinging  the        After  passing  this  temple,  the  valley  conducts  to  the 

fotmel  with  yellow.     Amongst  a  vast  number  of  his  works  theatre,  *and  her«  the  ruins  of  the  city  burst  on  the  view 

painted  in  England,  we  have  never  met  with  one  the  plate  in  their  full  grando\ir,  shut  in  on  their  opposite  sides  by 

)f  vrhich  was  composed  of  silver.   His  custom  was  to  have  a  barren  craggy  precipices,  from  which  numerous  ravines  and 

painter  to  draw  the  likeness  of  his  sitter  in  oil,  from  which  valleys,  like  those  we  had  passed,  branch  out  in  all  direc- 

M  commenced  his  enamel,  and  then  finished  it  from  life,  tions.   The  sides  of  (he  mountait^.  covered  with  an  endless 

lie  copied  those  of  Louis  XIV.  from  the  best  portraits  of  variety  of  excavated  tombs  and  privaw  dwellings,  presented 

iiim,  but  generally  obtained  one  or  two  sittings  for  the  sCltogether  the  most  singular  scene  we  have  ever  beheld, 

»)mple(ion.  and  we  must  despair  of  giving  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  sm- 

The  pictures  which  Petitot  painted  in  England  are  exe-  gular  effect  of  rocks  tinted  with  the  most  extn^ordinary 

cuted  in  a  more  free  style,  and  have  a  greater  depth  and  hues,   whose  summits  present  to  us  nature  in  her  mosA 

hchness  of  tint  than  those  executed  in  France,  whilst  the  savage  and  romantic  form,  while  their  bases  are  worked  ou 

Utter  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme  delicacy  of  touch  and  in  all  the  symmetry  and  regularity  of  art,  with  colonnade 

the  exquisitely  elaborate   finish.    He  may  be  called  the  and  pediments,  and  ranges  of  corridors  adhering  to  the  pet 

inventor  of  enamel  painting,  for  though  subjects  of  fruit  pendicular  surface.' 

and  flowers  were  long  before  painted  on  this  material  for  The  best  description  of  the  ruins  of  Petra  is  given  in  La- 
the purposes  of  jewellery,  he  was  the  first  who  made  the  horde's 'Voyage  de  TArabiePetr^e,' Par.,  1830,  of  which  an 
attempt  to  execute  pictures,  and  it  was  he  who  at  once  English  translation  was  published  in  1836. 
brought  the  art  to  perfection.  The  principal  objection  to  PETRA  RCA,  FRANCESCO,  born  at  Arezzo,  in  July, 
the  tone  of  colour  of  his  works,  a  defect  observable  in  the  1304,  was  the  son  of  Pietro,  or  Petracco  (an  idiomatic  form 
pictures  of  all  other  practitioners  in  enamel  till  the  present  of  Pietro),  a  notary  of  Florence,  who  was  banished  in  1302, 
eeotury,  is  a  prevalence  of  purple  in  the  flesh  tints.  at  the  same  time  as  Dante  and  others  of  the  Bianchi  fac- 
He  bad  a  son,  John,  whb  followed  this  art  in  England,  tion.  [Dante.]  The  true  name  of  Petrarca  was  Francesco 
but  bis  pictures,  though  possessing  great  merit,  are  inferior  di  Petracco,  or  '  Francis  the  son  of  Petracco,'  which  he  after- 
to  those  of  the  father.  (Walpole's  Anecdotes  qf  Painting,  wards  changed  into  the  more  euphonic  name  of  Francesco 
byPallaway ;  BiograpJiie  Universelle,)  Petrarca.  After  losing  all  hope  of  being  restored  to  his 
PETRA  (UtTpa^  or  al  Jlcrpai),  which  lay  nearly  half  way  native  town,  Petracco  removed  with  his  family  to  Avignon, 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  head  of  the  iElanitic  Gulf,  where  Pope  Clement  V.  had  fixed  the  residence  of  thePapid 
was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  north  of  Arabia,  court,  and  whither  strangers  from  every  country  resorted, 
inrl  the  capital  of  the  Nabathffii.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  His  son  Francesco,  after  studying  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
Sela  [yyO)  (^  the  Old  Testament,  which  signifies,  like  the  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Montpellier,  and  afterwards  to 

n     L    ' 'j      -       ,  .  mi-.    .  1  •  i_         -nil  1  Bologna  to  study  law,  which  was  considered  the  most  profit- 

Grwk  word,  a  •  rock.'  This  town,  which  originally  belonged  ^^j^  profession.     Young  Petrarca  however  had  little  taste 

to  the  Edomites,  was  taken  by  Amaziah,  kmg  of  Judah,  ^^^  ^^le  law,  especially  as  it  was  taught  in  that  age,  and  he 

who  changed  ito  name  into  that  of  Joktheel  (2  Kings,  xiy.  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^-^^  ^^  ^^^^      ^„^  -      ^^^  ^^ 

I ;  compare  Joseph..  Anttq„ix,0  §\ ) ;  but  it  seems  in  later  i,,^,  ^j^j^  ^^^ters.     His  father  and  mother  having  died  at 

tinws  to  have  belonged  to  the  Moabites.     (/*..  xvi.  1 .)  Avignon  nearly  about  the  same  time.  Petrarca  left  Bologna, 

Petra  IS  described  by  Strabo  (xvi.,  p.  779)  and  Pliny  ^^^  ^^  his  arrival  at  Avignon  he  found  that  his  paternal 

(J?iitAa/.,  VI.  32)  as  situated  on  level  ground  about  two  inheritance  was    but    little.      He    assumed    the    clerical 

nil«»uis«e,*and8urrounded  by  precipitous  mountains.  The  j^ess,  without  however  having  taken  prie.tly  orders,  that 

town  itself  was  well  watered,  but  the  surrounding  country,  h^^it  being  then,  as  it  still  is,  the  customary  dress  of  good 

•nd  especially  the  part  towards  Judsea,  was  a  complete  company  at  the  Papal  residence.    The  Papal  court  of  Avig- 

W  It  was  600  Rx>man  miles  from  Gaza  and  three  or  four  non  was  very  gay  and  even  licentious;   and  Petrarca,  who 

<hys  journey  from  Jericho.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  Petra  ^^  ^^^^^  ^,^1^  t^o  j^nd  twenty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  hand- 

was  a  htfge  and  important  town,  and  its  greatness  appears  ^^^  person,  was  one  of  the  gayest  in  the  fashionable  circles. 

to  have  been  pnncipaUy  owing  to  its  situation,  which  caused  g^^  ^jg  jo^e  of  pleasure  was  tempered  by  the  love  of  study. 

fi  \f  •  gr«it  hallmg-place  for  caravans.     A  friend  of  jj^  contracted  a  friendship  with  the  jurist  Soranzo,  with  the 

»trab0  8.  of  the  name  of  Athenodorus,  who  had  resided  at  ^anon  John  of  Florence,  who  was  apostolic  secretary,  and 

retra  fbr  many  years,  informed  the  geographer  that  many  ^^j^  j^^^^  Colonna,  bishop  of  Lombes  in  Gascony.  and 

Komans  lived  there,  as  well  as  other  foreigners.    (Strabo.  q^]^q^  distinguished  men,  who  were  fond  of  learning,  and  who 

xn.,  p.  779.)    It  mamtamed  lU  independence  against  the  supplied  him  with  books,  a  scarce  and  expensive  commodity 

tttempls  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria  (Diod.  Sic.,  xix.  95-  j,^  ^hose  times.   Petrarca  accompanied  the  bishop  of  Lorabew 

97),  and  was  governed  by  a  native  prince  in  the  time  of  ^  j^jg  diocese  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  spent 

Mrabo.  It  was  taken  by  Traian  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixviii.  14) ;  and  nju^h  of  their  time  in  literary  dUcussions  and  excursions  in 

It  appears  from  eoins  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.,  ii.  603>  that  the  mountains,  with  two  other  friends  of  similar  tastes,  whom 

Hadrian  called  it  after  his  own  name  ('A^piai^).  Petrarca  has  recorded  under  the  classical  names  of  Socrates 

.  Hie  ruins  of  Pefaa  still  exist  in  the  V\ady  Musa,  two  days  ^nd  Laelius  {Trionfo  (TAmore,  ch.  4).    On  his  return  to 

joorneyfrom  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  same  distance  north-  Avignon,  the  Cardinal  John  Colonna,  brother  of  James,  gave 

«ist  of  Akaba.    They  were  visited  by  Burckhardt  in  the  petrarca  apartments  in  his  own  palace,  and  became  his 

yttr  1812,  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  in  18 18.  and  more        ^^on ;  and  when  his  father,  Stephen  (Vienna,  a  sturdy  war- 

|wenily  by   Laborde.     Burckhardt s  visit  was  brief  and  i^keold  baron,  but  not  illiterate,  and  well  known  for  his 

twy.  but  a  minute  d^iption  of  the  rums  has  been  given  quarrels  with  Boniface  VIII..  came  from  Rome  to  Avignon 

uapuins  Irby   and  Mangles,  from  whose  account  we  ^^  ^  visit  to  his  sons,  Petrarca  was  introduced  to  him.  and 

^jiiact  the  following  remarks.    The  principal  entrance  to  ^^^^  ^^^  ^is  favour.     Petrarca,  who  was  an  admirer  of  the 

*  town  appears  to  have  been  through  a   narrow  val  ey  heroes  of  antiont  Rome,  fancied  that  he  saw  in  Stephen  Co- 

9      1  by  the  passage  of  a  small  rivulet  through  the  rocks,  i^^na  their  worthy  descendant,  and  in  several  of  his  verses. 

»  in  some  places  approach  so  near  to  one  another  as  addressed  to  him.  he  calls  him  *  the  hope  of  the  Latin  name' 

«"Tto  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  passage  of  two  horsemen  (^Sonetto  10).    Azzo  da  CoiTeggio.  lord  of  Parma,  having 

This  narrow  valley  extends  for  nearly  two  miles ;  ^ome  to  Avignon  to  defend,  before  Pope  Benedict  Xll.,  his 

«»w       h  side  ofit  there  are  numerous  tombs  cutout  of  ^^^  ^^  ^y^^t  sovereignty  against  the  claims  of  Marsiglio 

»  I0cu»  which,  as  vou  approach  nearer  the  city,  become  j^Q^gj^  became  acquainted  with  Petrarca.  and  prevailed  on 

•«■  frequent  on  both  sides,  till  at  length  nothing  is  seen  j^^^^  ^^  j^j.t  as  his  advocate  at  the  Papal  chancery.     Petrarca 

eontinned  atreet  of  tombs.    Nearly  at  the  termination  undertook  the  cause  and  won  it.    Azso  had  brought  with 

«  uiii  vaUef  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  temple,  ^im  Guglielmo  Pastrengo,  a  learned  man  of  Verona,  the 

'nhyrraMUyvMBtdiMBlbNMt;  be  mt i«iy  layi '  amplitadinia.*  author  of  a  work  *  Do  Originibus  Rerum/  a  kind  of  his- 
■  F  2 


toriciti  diclionar;  in  Blphabetical  onler,  which  ii 


olhos 


Ihe  flnt  specimen  of  thil  kind  of  work.     Petrarca  TurmtKl  '  answured 
""   intimacv  wiih  PftBtrengo  a*  well  as  with  the  Cnlabriai 
>nkBarl*iini,  who  came  loAvitcnun  on  a  mission  froni  111 
emperor   Andronicus   tlio   younger,   and   from   whom    h' 


vho  wondered  bow  be  rould  still  adt 


triick  witli  I 


("The  bow  can  nn  longer  wound,  bul  ils  mur 
Irceti  already  inflicted.  U  I  had  lovc<l  her  |ic 
had  1,'hBnged  long  sinre.*)  In  the  year  KU'l.  a 
afier  hi»  flrst  sight  of  Laurn,  he  wan  wnling  ii 
ncas  of  self-examtnalion:  'My  love  is  vehcinei 
aliending  Bervio;  but  exclusive  and  virtuous. — No.  thisvcrj  ilisqij 
suspicions,  this  walehfulness.  this  delirium,  tl 
of  every  tbine.  are  not  the  stigiis  of  a  virtu&us 
Sferelo  ConJUclu.) 

In  rhe  year  1348,  while  Petrarca  was  slayii 
the  plague  spread  into  France  and  reached  Avis 
was  attacked  hy  the  diseaie,  and  she  died  Bftei 
illness  on  the  crh  of  April,  in  the  fortieth  ^ca> 
Her  death,  from  the  account  of  witiiesnes.  appe 
been  placid  and  resigned  ai  her  life  bad  beei 
bat  bcaulifuUy  described  her  passing  away  like  a 
become*  gradually  extinct  fur  want  of  nuunsbm 


On  the  eth  of  April,  1.127,  while  hi 

in  the  church  of  St.  Clair,  at  Avi^rnoii,   uc  m 

the  beauty  of  a  young  lady  wbn  happened  to 

and  he  conceived  a  violent  passion  fur  ber.  The  lady's  nami' 

was  Laura.     According  to  lite  received  opinion,  supporteil 

by  doeumenta,  for  Pcirnrca  himself  never   mentions  her 

ftmily  name,  she  wu  the  daught«  of  Audibert  of  Novei. 

a  amall  place  i"  tb*  territory  of  Avignon ;  she  bad  a  con- 

■iderablc  fortune,  and  hail  been  marned  about  two  years  tn 

Hugh  Je  Sade,  a  gentleman  of  Avignon  ;    when  Pelrarcii 

ftni  saw  her,  she  was  nineteen  yeara  of  age.     The  atlrae- 

tiont  of  Laura's  person  have  been  so  fully  described  and 

probably  exaggoraled  by  Pelrarca,  that  it  is  needless  to  uy 

anything  on  the  subject.     But  Ihe  qualities  of  her  mind, 

whidi  he  also  praises,  ceem  to  have  been  truly  remarkablt' 

in*  provincial  lady  of  those  limet  and  of  do' very  exalted 

rank.     In  her  conduct  for  a  long  course  of  yean  towards 

her  handsome,  accomplished,  and  impetuous  admirer,  whom 

ahe  could  not  help  meeting  wherever  she  wenl,  at  parlies  of 

pleasure,  in  walking,  or  at  church,  she  exhibited  a  rare  mix- 
lure  of  flrmness  and  courtesy,  of  respect  for  her  own  charao- 

ter  with  a  considerate  regard  for   her  euthuiiaslic  lover 

She  has  been  called  a  coquette,  but  we  ought  not  to  judge 

the  conduct  of  a  Frenchwoman  of  the  fourteenth  century 

by  Ihe  standard  of  manners  in  England  or  even  France  in 

the  nineteenth   century.      To  those   acquainted  with   the 

manners  of  Italy  and  Spain  even  at  the  present  day.  the  | 
Itasaion  of  Pelrarca  for  Laura  de  Sade  is  nothing  uncommon.  I 
Such  attachments  ore  frequent,  and  though  ottea  of  a  pla-  | 
tonic  nature,  are  certainly  not  always  so.  That  the  attach- 
ment of  Petrarca  continued  lo  be  platonic,  was  owing  lo 
Ijiura's  sense  of  duty,  or  lo  her  indifference,  or  to  both,  but 
that  it  did  not  driv«  ber  lover  lo  madneiu  and  ruin  was 

owingtohetconsumuutoaddressiorwhich  we  haveabundant  i       -,.       -   ,  >     '     ' 

evidence  in  Petrarca'a  own  confessions.  When  he  ventured  '  "o"*!  ra^y  have  any  further  attraction  for  me. . 
on  a  declaration,  rtB  rteriily  rebuked  him,  and  avoided  bis  '  !!Wt  bond  of  attachment  to  life  being  now  disao 
prewDce ;  but  when  the  heard  that  he  was  ill,  the  atiumed  ,  "''  '■^1"='"  reUeclion.  and  a  proper  esliroalion  ol 
towards  him  the  manners  ofa  friend  inlerealed  in  his  welfare  ■  '"T  M'»»n«.  b*  admonished  that  it  is  h.eh  tin 
ahe  succeeded  in  purifying  bis  Doasion.  and  in  making  him  ,  ''"")'  °ra"".""B  ""*  «V,*''>'  Babylon,  which 
Miitfled  with  her  conversation,  and  with  (riving  vent  to  his  '  "**'  ""^  ?'*?''  ^'^  ™^  "",V  '^  *'r*'"S  '"^  '"""•t 
feelings  in  poetry.  (Petrarca's  Ulin  £pi,tli  to  Jimtt  Co-  '  "^mpl'*!'.  Pelrarca  s  ■  VirRil.  w,ih  lbs  affeel 
/onna,  bithop  of  Lombet.)  She  was  probably  flattered  by  f»"dum,  is  now  m  Ihe  Aniluosian  libratj'  "»  *l»l' 
hiapraise.whichbrought  no  imputation  on  her  character,  M^''-^"/'"*""''"-*  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,„ 
and  mads  ber  the  mott  celebrated  woman  of  her  day  Pe-  I  "'"'*  '•egins  a  new  period  uf  the  life  of  I'etrarc 
trarca's  ionneU  and  canioni  in  praise  of  Laura  circulated  'I  "'«wcond  part  of  h.»  love  poetry.  Hitherto  be 
throughout  Europe.  Wbon  Charles  of  Luxembura.  after-  jerses  in  praise  of  Laura ;  he  now  wrote  vcrtct  • 
wardttheemperorCharletlV.,  cameonavi.it  to  Avignon  '  ''""'■  "^  fancied  himself  in  frciiucnl  coram 
one  of  his  Brst  inquiries  was  aftpr  the  Laura  celebrated  by  'T  ?P'"'  '•  *'"  ''escribe*  her  appearing  to  him  m 
Petrarca,andheingintroduoedloberinlhemid«tofal«rge  ^  "";  ""gn'.  comfufus  hiiu,  and  pointing  to 
HMerably.  he  retpecirully  bagged  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  her  ""*  P'*"^  "'  ^'^"'  ""*'  '"«>""B-  iSonnet  be^ 
on  the  forehead  as  a  mark  of  hi*  esteem.  (Pelrarca.  Sryvnfl  """"^;  ''  """  '?^«^-»'"'  ''?''  "?''"  ^f"^*  P"'' 
'.>0I.)  It  wai  not  however  wiihoul  a  violent  slruegle  tlial  ^i  is  delusion,  if  delusion  it  be,  i»  ihe  la»l  remait 
Pelrarca  allowed  himself  to  be  led  hv  her  better  jiidEment  .  """"  "'  impassioned  minds  which  have  lost  al 
For  Ten  years  after  he  had  drat  seen'Laura.  his  life  was  one  "''''*^  mlhiswgrld;  and  il  has  at  least  one  benel 
continued  strife  between  his  passion  nnd  his  reason.  He  '""*  of  rendering  life  bearable  and  preventing  <U 
loft  Avignon  repeatedly,  travelled  about,  returned,  but  was  ^"^"^  C^''  "^  I'ctratca'a  poelry  is  superior  lo 
aull  the  same.  Withing,  if  possible,  lo  forget  Laura  ha  ''"'"''  "'  '^''"K  ""«  loftmeaa  of  thought.  He  I 
formed  a  connection  with  another  woman,  and  had  by 'her    ''"»'*"4  ule»«ed  Ihe  mi-morj  of  her  w" 


When  the  neirs  reached  Pctmrca  in  Italy, 
blow  as  if  he  had  lost  ibe  onlv  objc-i't  that  attac 
earlh.  He  wrole  on  a  copy  of  Virgil,  his  favoi 
Ihe  following  memorandum:  'Itwa*  in  the  e 
my  youth,  on  the  6lb  of  April,  in  Ihe  morning, 
year  1327.  that  Laura,  diaimguisbcd  by  her  i 
celebrated  in  my  verses,  flrsl  blessed  my  eyes  in 
of  St.  Clara,  at  Avignon  ;  and  it  was  in  ihe  ti 
Ihe  6th  of  the  very  same  month  of  April,  at  the 
n  the  morning,  in  ihe  year  UJS,  Ihat  tbii  b 
iry  waa  withdrawn  from  our  sigbl.  whilst  I  wa> 
ilasl  ignoranl  of  ray  calamity.  The  remamaol 
and  brautiful  body  were  duposiled  in  tbe  cbi 
Cordeliers,  on  the  evening  of  ilic  same  day.  ' 
tbe  painful  remembrance.  I  have  taken  a  bin 
ill  recording  it  particularly  in  this  book,  whi 
Frequently  before   my  eyes,  in  order  that  noil 


a  ion,  and  afterwards  a  daughter.  But  still  his  mind  recurred 
perpetually  to  ihe  object  of  hii  first  allachment.  Ho  took 
«ro  of  bis  illegitimate  children,  but  broke  off  tbe  connec- 
tion. For  several  years  he  fl\ud  his  residence  at  Vaucluse, 
a  solitary  romantic  valley  near  Avignon,  on  Ihe  banks  of  the 
Sorga,  of  which  hs  baa  given  some  beautiful  descriptions. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  James  Colonna.  and  daled  June. 
1338.  he  assigns  as  a  reason  for  his  retirement,  that  he  was 
**?"*'"'  *  *^*  ""^^  ""'  'l'*»ol>">in''»»  of  the  Papal  court 
of  Avignon,  in  leaving  which,  he  savs,  he  sang  to  him- 
aoir  the  psalm  '  In  exilu  Iiraal  de  .^aypto.'  He  also  says, 
that  be  was  tired  of  wailing  for  the  fulStnient  of  thu 
promises  of  honour  and  emolument  made  to  him  bv  the 


f,  had  been  the  n 


iiofcilni 


■n<fi>. 


M^ulirocvearafleryear  rolled  on.  and  the  beauty  of  Laura  '  loved  him,  sue  r.B,.™„,e  nucsuon  oy  savin)-  i 
Adedaway.  She  b«!ame  the  molbor  of  ■  large  fiimily.  Bul  j  she  was  pleated  with  his  love,  she  deem^  it 
rtumrct  continued  to  tee  her  with  ifae  «ya«  of  youth,  and  I  per  hit  pMsion  by  ihecoldnetsof  hor  kwka.  b 


More  than  twenty  yeara  after  Laura's  dcati 
i^-as  himself  fast  verging  towards  the  grave.  an> 
"as  able  lo  think  of  her  with  more  i-niniM-sur 
1-oro  his  memory  a  picture  of  Ihe  heart,  the  |irn 
the  conduct  of  tile  woman  who  had  made  all  ihc 
■ind  oil  the  misery  of  his  life.  He  de»rrib.>»  La 
gearing  to  him  through  a  mist,  and  reasoning  n 
(he  happiness  of  dealh  to  a  »etl  preparcl  mind 
him  thai  when  she  died  she  felt  no  Mtrrow  cxcr 
him.  On  Pcirnrra  entreating  her  lo  say  wlielhe 
*aded  the  question  by  saying  tlia 
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she  saw  him  sinking  into  despondency,  she  gave  him  a 
look  of  consolation  and  spoke  kindly  to  him.  *  It  was  by 
this  alternation  of  kindness  and  rigour  that  I  hare  led  thee, 
sometimes  happy,  somerimcs  unhappy,  often  wearied  in 
troth,  but  still  I  have  led  thee  to  where  there  is  no  more 
iknger,  and  I  have  thus  saved  us  both.  There  has  been 
little  difference  in  our  sympathy,  except  that  thou  didst 
proclaim  thine  to  all  the  world,  and  I  concealed  mine.  But 
complaint  does  not  embitter  suffering,  nor  does  silence 
soften  it.* 

'Nub  ^  minore  il  duol,  perch'  altri  il  tjrema; 
Ne  ma^ur  per  andar<i  lameutaudo.     (Trionfa  iella  Morte,  ch.  ii.) 

"We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  subject  because  it 
has  acquired  an  historical  importance,  and  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy.  Unable  to  comprehend  feelings 
with  which  they  were  unacquainted,  some  critics  have 
sneered  at  the  passion  of  Petrarca  for  Laura ;  others  have 
doubted  its  existence ;  whilst  others  again  have  disbelieved 
the  purity  of  Laura*s  conduct.  We  have  now  however  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  establish  two  facts:  1,  that  the  attach- 
ment of  Pfetrarca  for  Laura  was  real  and  lasting ;  2,  that 
Laura^s  conduct  was  above  suspicion.  What  her  inward 
feelmgs  were  towards  the  poet  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing, and  Petrarca  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  known. 
Laura  appears  to  have  been  imbued  with  religious  senti- 
meots,  united  with  serenity  of  mind,  self-possession,  discre- 
tion, and  good  sense.  There  have  been  doubts  expressed 
noDoeming  the  identity  of  the  Laura  of  Petrarca  with  Laura 
de  Sade,  but  the  evidence  seems  to  be  strong  in  favour  of 
that  identity.  (De  Sade,  Mcmoires  pour  laVie  de  F.  Pctrar- 
que;  Foscolo,  Essays  on  Petrarch;  Baldelli,  Del  Petrarca 

•  dfdleme  Opere,  2nd  edition,  Fiesole,  1837  ;  and  the  article 
'Noves,  Laure  de,*  in  the  Biographic  Universelle.) 

But  the  life  of  Petrarca  was  not  spent  in  idle  though 
eloquent  wailings.  He  was  an  active  labourer  in  the  field 
of  learning,  and  this  constitutes  his  real  merit  and  his  best 
title  to  fame.  Besides  the  works  which  he  wrote,  he  en- 
comaged  literature  m  others,  and  he  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  promote  sound  studies.  Petrarca  was  a  great 
tnvei/er/br  his  age  ;  he  visited  every  part  of  Italy,  he  went 
several  times  to  France  and  Germany,  and  even  to  Spain. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  collected  or  copied  MSS.,  and  pur- 
chased medals  and  other  remains  of  antiquity.  At  Arezzo 
be  discovered  the  '  Institutions '  of  Quintilian ;  at  Verona, 
Cieero*s  Familiar  letters ;  in  another  place,  the  epistles  t^ 
Atticus;  at  Li6ge  he  found  some  orations  of  Cicero,  which 
he  transcribed ;  he  also  speaks  of  Cicero's  book  *  De  Gloria,' 
of  Varro's  treatise  '  De  Rebus  Divinis  et  Human  is,'  and  of 

•  compilation  of  letters  and  epigrams  of  Augustus,  which 
he  had  once  seen  or  possessed,  but  which  have  not  come 
down  to  us.  ( Perum  Memorandarum,  b.  i.)  He  was  liberal 
in  lending  MSS.,  and  thus  several  of  them  were  lost.  He 
applied  himself  also  to  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  dark 
^e8,  and  he  investigated  the  means  of  distinguishing  au- 
thentic diplomas  and  charters  from  numerous  others  which 
were  apocryphal.  {Epistolce  Seniles^  b.  xv.,  ep.  5.)  He  was 
the  friend  and  instructor  of  Boccaccio,  John  of  Ravenna, 
and  other  Italian  and  foreign  contemporaries.  He  was  the 
founder  of  theUbrary  of  St  Mark  at  Venice.  He  encouraged 
Galeazzo  Visconti  to  found  the  university  of  Pavia.  In  liis 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished  persons 
of  his  time,  be  always  inculcated  the  advantages  of  study, 
of  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  of  a  moral  conduct;  he 
always  proclaimed  the  great  superiority  of  intellectual  over 
corporeal  pleasures.  He  and  his  friend  Boccaccio  are  justly 
considered  as  the  revivers  of  classical  literature  in  Italy. 
His  admiration  of  antiquity  was  carried  to  excess,  not  being 
lempered  by  the  light  of  criticism  which  arose  much  later 
in  Europe.  It  was  this  classical  enthusiasm  that  led  him 
to  support  the  tribune  Rienzi,  and  attach  loo  great  im- 
portance to  his  abortive  schemes.  Petrarca  beheld  Rome 
••entitled  to  be  again  what  she  had  once  been,  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  as  if  the  thing  were  possible,  or  even  desira- 
ble. This  error  he  perpetuated  by  his  writings,  and  his 
authority  has  contributed  to  that  classical  tendency  of  recol- 
laetions  and  aspirations  which  has  led  astray  many  Italian 
nnods.  By  aspiring  to  be  what  they  cannot  be  again,  they 
Hfe  lost  sight  of  what  they  might  and  ought  to  be  as  mem- 
bers of  the  great  modem  European  family. 

Petrarca  acted  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  state 
of  his  time.  His  influence  over  the  great  and  powerful 
il  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  parts  of  his  character,  but 
4  is  a  wi^U  |tAcertain9d  fa^t.    He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 


several  popes,  of  the  Correggio  lords  of  Parma,  of  the  Co- 
lonna  of  Rome,  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  the  Carrara  of  Padua, 
the  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  of  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  and  of 
Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  invited  in  turn 
by  them  all,  was  consulted  by  them,  and  was  employed  by 
them  in  several  affairs  of  importance.  He  was  sent  by  the 
nobles  and  people  of  Rome  as  their  orator  to  Clement  VI„ 
in  order  to  prevail  on  that  pope  to  remove  his  residence 
from  Avignon  to  Rome.  He  afterwards  wrote  a  Latin  epistle 
to  Urban  V.,  Clement's  successor,  urging  the  same  request* 
and  the  pope  soon  after  removed  to  Rome,  at  least  for  a 
time.  In  1340  the  senate  of  Rome  sent  him  a  solemn  in- 
vitation to  come  there  and  receive  the  laurel  crown  as  a 
reward  of  his  poetical  merit.  Petrarca  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and,  embarking  at  MarseHU.  landed  at  Naples,  where 
King  Robert,  himself  a  man  of  learning,  in  order  to  enhance 
his  reputation,  held  a  public  examination  in  presence  of  a41 
his  court  during  three  days,  in  which  various  subjects  of 
science  and  literature  were  discussed.  At  the  termination 
of  these  meetings.  King  Robert  publicly  proclaimed  Pe- 
trarca to  be  deserving  of  the  laurel  crown,  and  sent  an 
orator  to  accompany  him  to  Rome  to  attend  the  ceremony, 
which  took  place  on  Easter-day  in  the  year  1341,  when 
Orso  deir  Anguillara,  senator  of  Rome,  crowned  the  poet 
in  tbe  Capitol,  in  presence  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  spectators, 
and  in  the  midst  of  loud  acclamations. 

Petrarca  had  ecclesiastical  benefices  at  Parma  and  at 
Padua,  which  were  given  to  him  by  his  patrons  of  the  Cor- 
reggio and  Carrara  families,  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
between  those  towns.  From  Padua  ho  sometimes  went  to 
Venice,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Doge  Andrea 
Dandolo,  who  was  distinguished  both  as  a  statesman  and 
as  a  lover  of  literature.  Venice  was  then  at  war  with  Genoa. 
Petrarca  wrote  a  letter  to  Dandolo  from  Padua,  in  March, 
1351,  in  which  he  deprecated  these  hostilities  between  two 
Italian  states,  and  exhorted  him  to  peace.  Dandolo,  in  his 
answer,  praised  his  style  and  his  good  intentions ;  but  he 
defended  the  right  of  Venice,  after  the  provocations  that  she 
had  received  from  her  rival.  In  the  following  year,  after 
a  desperate  battle  between  the  lleets  of  the  two  nations  in 
the  Sea  of  Marmara,  Petrarca  wrote  from  Vaucluse,  where 
he  then  was,  to  the  doge  of  Genoa,  for  the  same  laudable 
purpose,  that  of  promoting  peace.  In  the  next  year,  1353, 
the  Genoese  fleet  was  totally  defeated  by  the  Venetians  off 
the  coast  of  Sardinia;  and  Genoa  in  its  humiliation  sought 
the  protection  of  John  Visconti,  archbishop  and  lord  of 
Milan,  the  most  powerful  Italian  prince  of  his  time.  Pe- 
trarca was  staying  at  Milan  as  a  friend  of  Visconti,  who  had 
made  him  one  of  his  councillors,  and  as  such  he  was  present 
at  the  solemn  audience  of  the  deputies  of  Genoa  and  at 
the  act  of  surrender.  In  1354  Visconti  sent  Petrarcii  on  a 
mission  to  Venice  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  the  two  re- 
publics. He  was  received  with  great  distinction,  but  failed 
in  the  object  of  his  mission.  Soon  after,  John  Visconti 
died,  and  his  three  nephews  divided  his  dominion  amongst 
them.  The  youngest  and  the  best  of  them,  Galeazzo,  en- 
gaged Petrarca  to  remain  at  Milan  near  his  nersoh.  In 
November,  1354,  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  arrivecl  at  Mantua 
from  Germany ;  and  he  wrote  to  Petrarca,  who  had  been  in 
correspondence  with  him  before,  to  invite  him  to  his  court. 
Petrarca  repaired  to  Mantua,  spent  several  days  with  the 
emperor,  and  accompanied  him  to  AJilan.  Petrarca  wished  to 
persuade  him  to  fix  his  residence  in  Italy ;  but  the  emperor, 
after  being  crowned  at  Milan  and  at  Rome,  hastened  to 
return  to  Germany.  However,  before  he  left  Italy,  peace 
was  proclaimed  between  Venice  and  Genoa.  In  1356  Pe- 
trarca was  sent  by  the  Visconti  on  a  mission  to  the  emperor, 
whom  they  suspected  of  hostile  intentions  towards  them. 
He  met  Charles  at  Prague,  and  having  succeeded  in  his 
mission,  he  returned  to  Milan.  In  1360  he  was  sent  by  Ga- 
leazzo Visconti  on  a  mission  to  Paris  to  compliment  King 
John  on  his  deliverance  from  his  captivity  in  England.  In 
his  *  familiar  epistles'  he  describes  the  miserable  state  of 
France,  and  the  traces  of  the  devastation  perpetrated  by 
fire  and  sword.  He  was  well  received  by  the  king  and  the 
dauphin,  and  after  three  months  spent  at  Paris,  he  returned 
to  Milan.  The  next  year  he  left  Milan  to  reside  at  Padua. 
The  introduction  into  Italy  of  the  mercenary  bands,  called 
*  Companies,'  which  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  and  other 
Italian  princes  took  into  their  pay,  and  which  committed 
the  greatest  outrages,  and  the  plague  which  they  brought 
with  them  into  Lombardy,  were  the  reasons  which  induced 
Petrarca  to  remove  to  Padua,    In  1362,  the  plague  having 
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reached  Padua,  ho  retired  to  Venice,  taking  his  books  with 
hiin.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  offtTcd  to  be(]ueath  his 
library  to  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  a  large  house  was  assigned  fur  the  reception  of  Petrarca 
and  his  books.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated 
library  of  St.  Mark,  which  was  afterwards  increased  by  Car- 
dinal Ressarion  and  others.  At  Venice,  Petrarca  was 
visited  by  his  friend  Boccaccio,  who  spent  three  months  in 
his  company.  Petrarca  passed  several  years  at  Venice, 
honoured  by  the  doge  and  the  principal  senators,  and  now 
and  then  making  excursions  to  Padua,  Milan,  and  Pavia, 
to  visit  his  friends  the  Carrara  and  Galcazzo  Viseonti.  In 
i:56H  he  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  Galeoiau's  daughter 
Violante  with  Prince  Lionel  of  England.  From  Milan  he 
returned  to  Padua,  whero  he  received  a  pressing  invitation 
Trom  Pope  Urban  V.»  who  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome, 
and  who  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  him.  Petrarca 
had  a  great  esteem  for  Urban's  character;  and  he  deter- 
mined, notwithstanding  his  age  and  his  infirmities,  on  a 
journey  to  Rome ;  but,  on  arriving  at  Fenrara,  his  strength 
failed  him  ;  he  fell  into  a  sweon,  and  remained  for  thirty 
hours  apparently  dead.  Nicholas  d'Este,  lord  of  Ferrara, 
and  his  brother  Hugo,  took  the  greatest  care  of  him,  and 
be  was  restond  to  life;  but  the  physicians  declared  that  he 
was  unable  to  proceed  to  Rome,  and  ho  was  taken  back  to 
Padua  in  a  boat.  Petrarca  had  been  long  subject  to  pal- 
pitations and  epileptic  fits,  the  consequence  of  his  too  great 
application  to  study.  From  Padua  he  removed,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1370,  to  Arqu^,  a  pleasant  village  in  the  Euganean 
Hdls,  where  he  enjoyed  a  pure  air  and  retirement.  He 
built  a  house  there,  and  planted  a  garden  and  orchard: 
this  is  the  only  residence  of  the  numerous  houses  which  ho 
had  at  Parma,  Padua,  Venice,  Milan,  Vaucluse,  and  other 
places,  which  still  remains,  and  is  shown  to  travellers.  In 
this  retirement  he  resumed  his  studies  with  fresh  zeal. 
Among  other  things,  he  wrote  his  book  *  I>e  sui  ipsius  et 
iDultorum  aliorum  Ignorantia,*  intended  as  a  rebuke  to 
certain  Venetian  ft-eethinkers  >4ho,  inflated  with  the  learn- 
ing which  they  had  gathered  from  Averroeh*  '  Commentaries 
on  Aristotle,*  of  which  a  Latin  translation  hud  spread  into 
Italy,  sneered  at  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  and  at 
the  Scriptures  in  general.  Four  of  these  young  men  had 
Bought  the  society  of  Petrarca  while  he  resided  at  Venice, 
and  he  was  at  first  highly  plea^d  with  them ;  they  were  ac- 
complished and  witty,  and  fond  of  study.  But  this  sympa- 
thy did  not  last  long.  Petrarca  had  no  blind  veneration  for 
Aristotle,  and  still  less  for  Averroes;  he  was  a  believer  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  moreover  he  had  no  great  bias  for  natural 
history,  in  which  his  visitors  were  skilled,  and  he  used  to 
observe  to  them  that  it  was  of  greater  importance  to  'investi- 
gate the  nature  of  man  than  that  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and 
fishes.*  The  four  admirers  of  Aristotle  were  scandalised  at 
his  own  ftxiethinking  concerning  their  oracle,  and  they  held 
a  kind  of  jury  among  them  to  decide  upon  the  true  merits 
of  Petrarca.  The  verdict  was,  that  Petrarca  was  a  good  kind 
of  a  roan,  but  destitute  of  real  learning,  *  Bonus  vir,  sine 
Uteris.'  Thisjudgment  spread  about  Venice,  and  made  a  great 
noise.  Petrarca  at  first  laughed  at  it,  but  his  friends  took 
UD  the  business  seriously,  and  urged  him  to  defend  himself, 
which  he  did  in  his  retirement  at  Arciuii,  by  the  book 
already  noticed.  In  this  work  he  acknowledges  his  own 
ignorance,  but  at  the  same  time  he  exposes  the  ignorance 
of  his  antagonists.  With  regard  to  Aristotle  he  says  what 
others  have  said  after  him,  that  *he  was  a  great  and  powerful 
mind,  who  knew  many  things,  but  >»as  ignorant  of  many 
more.*  As  for  Averroes,  who  discarded  all  revelation,  and 
denied  the  immortality  or  rather  the  individuality  of  the 
human  soul,  Petrarca  urged  his  fnend  Fatlicr  Mar.^ili  of 
Florence  to  refute  his  tenets.  {Efistolce  xine  Titulo,  the 
last  epistle.)  But  the  tenets  of  Averroes  took  root  at  Venice 
and  at  Padua,  where  many  professors,  down  to  the  time  of 
I>H>  X.,  among  others  Urbuno  of  Bologna.  Nicola  Vernia, 
A^ostmo  Niso,  Alessandro  Achillini,  Poraponacio,  and 
others,  professed  them,  and  commented  on  the  works  of  the 
Arabian  philosopher.  It  has  even  been  said  that  Poliziano, 
Bembo,  and  others  of  the  distinguished  men  who  gathered 
round  Lorenio  de'  Medici  and  his  son  Leo  X.  entertained 
similar  opini(»ns. 

The  air  of  the  Euganean  hills  did  not  prove  sufficient  to 
restore  Petrarca  to  health.  His  physician  IXmdi  told  him 
that  his  diet  was  tMj  c:)ld;  thai  ho  ought  not  tj  drink 
water,  nor  eat  fruit  and  raw  vegetables,  nor  fast,  as  he 
often  did.    But  Petrarca  bad  no'  faith  in  medicine.    He 


absolutely  wrote  four  books  of  invectives  ac^inst  physiriant 
He  valued  Dondi,  not  as  a  physician  but  as  a  philosopher 
and  he  used  to  tell  him  so,  but  Dondi  still  remained  attar  hH 
to  him.  The  news  of  Urban  V.'s  return  t4)  Avignon,  and  of 
his  subsequent  death,  caused  much  grief  to  Petrar«*a,  who 
had  a  great  esteem  for  that  pontiff.  His  succe.>.^r Gregory 
XL,  to  whom  he  was  also  ))ersoiially  known,  wrote  to  1^:'- 
trarca,  A.D.  1371,  a  most  kind  letter  inviting  him  to  his 
court.  But  Petrarca  was  unable  to  move.  He  wa^  oftcti 
seized  with  fits,  and  sometimes  i^iven  up  for  dead.  He  wrot« 
to  Francisco  Hruni,  the  Apostolic  secretary,  that  *  he  »houH 
not  ask  the  pope  for  anythinir.  but  that  if  his  Holiness  chose 
to  bestow  on  him  a  living  without  cure  of  souls,  for  he  liad 
enough  to  take  care  of  his  own  soul,  to  make  his  old  »z^ 
more  comfortable,  he  should  feel  grateful,  thoufrh  he  Ml 
that  he  was  not  long  for  this  world,  for  he  was  waning  away 
to  a  shadow.  He  was  not  in  want ;  he  kept  two  horses,  and 
generally  five  or  six  amanuenses,  though  only  three  at  the 

I  present  moment,  because  he  could  find  no  more.  He  coukl 
lave  more  easily  obtained  painters  than  transcribers.  Al- 
though he  would  prefer  to  take  his  meals  alone,  or  with  the 
village  priest,  he  was  generally  besieged  by  a  host  of  vitilors 
or  self-invitod  guests,  and  he  must  not  behave  to  them  as  a 
miser.  He  wanted  to  build  a  small  oratory  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  but  he  must  sell  or  pledge  his  books  for  the  purpo^e.' 
( Variarum  Epistolarum,  the  43rd.)  Some  months  after 
(January,  1372),  writing  from  Padua  to  his  old  colle^ 
ftriend  Matthew,  archdeacon  of  LiO^e,  he  says, '  I  have  been 
infirm  these  two  years,  being  given  up  several  times,  but 
still  live.  I  have  been  for  some  time  at  Venice,  and  now 
I  am  at  Padua,  performing  my  functions  of  canon.  I  am 
happy  in  havinir  left  Venice,  on  account  of  this  war  between 
the  republic  an(l  the  lord  of  Padua.  At  Venice  I  should 
have  l>een  an  object  of  suspicion,  whilst  here  I  am  cherished. 
I  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  >car  in  the  eouutry  ;  I  read, 
I  think,  I  write;  this  is  my  existence,  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  my  youth.  It  is  astonishing  that  having  studied  so  Ion;;. 
I  have  learnt  so  little.  I  hate  no  one,  I  envy  no  one.  In 
the  first  season  of  my  life,  a  time  full  of  error  and  pre«um]>- 
tion,  I  despised  everybody  but  myself;  in  a  more  mature 
age  I  despised  myself  alone  ;  in  my  old  age  I  despise  al!ni'<i>t 
everybody,  and  luyself  must.  .  .  .  Not  to  conceal  anylhir^ 
from  you,  I  have  had  rei>eated  invitations  from  the  pi^pe,  the 
king  of  France,  and  the  emperor,  but  1  have  declinetl  thecu, 
preferring  my  liberty  to  all.* 

In  September,  1373,  peace  was  made  between  Venire 
and  Francis  of  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions was  that  the  latter  should  send  his  son  to  Venire  \t 
ask  pardon  and  swear  fidcUty  to  the  republic.  The  lord  of 
Padua  begged  Petrarca  to  accompany  his  son.  Petrarca 
appeared  before  the  senate,  and  pronounced  a  discourse  uo 
the  occasion,  which  was  much  applauded.  After  his  return 
to  Padua  he  wrote  his  book, '  De  Republica  optime  admini^ 
tranda,*  which  he  dedicated  to  his  patron  and  friend  Francis 
of  Carrara. 

The  following  year  his  health  grew  worse ;  a  slow  fever 
consumed  his  frame.  He  went  as  usual  to  Arqua  for  the 
summer.  On  the  morning  of  the  Itth  of  July,  one  of  the 
servants  entered  his  library  and  found  him  sitting  motion- 
less, with  his  head  leaning  on  a  book.  As  he  was  often  for 
whole  hours  in  that  attitude,  the  people  of  the  house  at  fir^t 
took  no  notice  of  it,  but  they  soon  peneived  that  tht:r 
mabter  was  quite  dead.  The  news  of  his  death  soon  reached 
Padua.  Francis  of  C'arrara,  accompanied  by  all  the  nobi- 
lity of  Padua,  the  bishop  and  chapter,  and  most  of  the 
clerpy  rejMiired  to  Arquii  to  attend  the  funeral.  Sixteen 
doctors  of  the  university  bore  his  remains  to  the  pan«h 
church  of  Arquil,  where  his  body  was  inferred  in  a  chapel 
which  Petrarca  had  built  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Francesco  da  Hroi^sano,  his  son-in-law,  raise<l  him  a  marble 
monument  supported  by  four  column^^;  and  in  1667  lu^bu^t 
in  bronze  was  place^l  above  it.  On  one  of  the  columns  the 
following  dtsticii  was  engraved : — 

Invcnj  ri'q<ii<'Tu  ;  s\>^i  ct  frrtuna  ralcte; 
Nil  mihi  Tobi^rum  e»t,  lutlite  naoc  aliof. 

Petrarca  hud  had  two  natural  children,  a  aon  nnd  i 
dauphter.  The  son  died  l>efore  his  father.  Thedaujjhter. 
Tullia,  manud,  in  her  father's  lifetime,  Francesco  di 
B:o>.sano,  a  Milanese  gentleman,  whom  Petrarca  tiiHde  hs 
heir.  He  left  leifocics  to  various  friends,  and  among  other* 
to  Boccaccio,  \\\vi  did  not  survive  him  long.  Ttie  p-rir.ut* 
of  Petrarca  are  numerous,  but  they  differ  from  one  ano- 
ther;  that  which  is  considered  the  most  authentic  is  nt 
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in  the  Episcopal   palace,  above  the    door   of   the 

It  is  a  fresco  painting,  which  was  cut  out  of  the 
he  house  of  Petrarca  at  Padua,  when  it  was  pulled 
I  1581.  (Val6ry,  Voyages  Litteraires.)  An  en- 
of  it  is  given  at  the  head  of  the  handsome  edition  of 
I's  verses  by  Maisand. 

'orks  of  Petrarca  are  of  three  kinds:  1,  his  Italian 
thietly  concerning  Laura ;  2,  his  Latin  poetiy ;  3,  his 
ose.  His  Italian  poetry,  called  *I1  Canzoniere,'  or 
U  Petrarca,*  consists  of  above  300  sonnets,  about  fifty 
and  three  short  poems,  in  terza  rima,  styled  *  Trionfo 
*.' '  Trionfo  della  Morte,'  and  *  Trionfo  della  Fama.' 

\ '  Canzoniere'  has  gone  through  more  than  three 
X  editions,  with  and  without  notes  and  commentaries. 

is  that  edited  by  Professor  Marsand,  2  vols.  4to., 

id  19-20,   with  a  biography  of  Petrarca,  extracted 

»  own  works.     The  character  of  his  poetry  is  well 

Its  greatest  charm  consists  in  the  sweetness  of 
s,  'enhvened  by  a  variety,  a  rapidity,  and  a  glow 

0  Italian  lyric  has  ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree, 
rcrof  preserving  and  at  the  same  time  of  diversifying 
hm  belongs  to  him  alone;  his  melody  is  perpetual, 

never  wearies  the  ear.  His  canzoni  (a  species  of 
tion  partaking  of  the  ode  and  the  elegy,  the  character 
n  of  which  are  exclusively  Italian)  contain  stanzas 

s  of  twenty  lines.    He  has  placed  the  cadences 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  voice  to  rest  at  the 

very  three  or  four  verses,  and  has  fixed  the  recur- 

the  same  rhyme  and  the  same  musical  pauses  at 

tufficiently  long  to  avoid  monotony,  thoush  suffi- 
>uort  to  preserve  harmony.  It  is  not  difficult  there- 
jive  credit  to  his  biographer,  Filippo  Villani,  when 
es  us  "that  the  musical  modulation  of  the  verses 
etrarch  addressed  to  Laura  Howed  so  melodiously, 
n  the  most  grave  could  not  refrain  from  repeating 
Petrarch  poured  forth  his  verses  to  the  sound  of  his 
ich  he  bequeathed  in  hLs  will  to  a  friend  ;  and  his 
IS  sweet,  flexible,  and  of  sjioat  compass."  *  (Foscolo, 
on  Petrarch,  *  On  the  Poetry  of  Petrarch.')  That 
irca's  sonnots  there  is  too  much  ornament,  that  he 
i  too  much  in  metaphors,  that  his  antitheses  are 
reed,  and  his    hyperboles  almost  puerile,  all  this 

and  yet  there  is  so  much  delicacy  and  truth  in 
ripttons  of  the  passion  of  love  and  of  its  thousand 

1  accessories  which  he  brings  before  the  mind  of 
ler,  that  he  awakens  many  associations  and  recol- 
in  every  Iieart,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  great  secret 
larm  of  his  poetry,  notwithstanding  its  perpetual 

There  is  much  to  choose  among  his  sonnets,  many 
1,  especially  those  which  he  wrote  after  Laui*a*s 
re  far  superior  to  the  rest  in  loftiness  of  thought 
ression.  He  borrowed  little  from  the  Latin  poets, 
:h  from  the  Troubadours  ;  but  his  finest  imitations 
n  from  the  sacred  writings.  He  improved  the  ma* 
I  which  the  Italian  language  already  abounded,  and 
to  that  language  new  grace  and  freshness.  No  term 
>e  has  employed  has  become  obsolete,  and  all  his 
may  be  and  still  are  used  in  the  written  language. 
irior  to  Dante  in  invention,  depth  of  thought,  and 
less  of  imagery,   Petrarca  is  superior   to   him  in 

and  melody.  Dante  was  a  universal  poet;  he 
s  all  passions,  all  actions ;  Petrarca  paints  only  one 

but  be  paints  it  exquisitely.  Dante  nerves  our 
^inst  adversity  and  oppression ;  Petrarca  wraps  us 
lelancholy,  and  leads  us  to  indulge  in  the  error  of 
[)g  upon  the  affections  of  others,  and  his  poetry, 
tiou^h  it  be,  is  apt  to  have  an  enervating  influence 
dinds  of  youth.  At  a  more  mature  age,  when  man 
td  by  experience,  Petrarca's  poetry  produces  a  sooth- 
t,  and,  by  its  frequent  recurrence  to  the  transitoriness 
y  objects,  may  even  have  a  beneficial  moral  influence, 
nc  some  of  his  canzoni  which  soar  higher  than  the 
heir  lyric  flight,  especially  the  one  which  begins 
nia,'  and  which  has  been  often  quoted;  and  another 
e  wrote  in  1333,  when  a  new  crusade  was  in  con- 
on.  His  beautiful  canzone,  or  '  Ode  to  the  Virgin,* 
ich  he  closes  his  poetry  about  Laura,  is  also  greatly 

for  its  sublimity  and  pathos. 
pca's  Latin  poetry  consists,  1,  of  the  '  Africa,'  an  epic 
xploits  of  Scipio  in  the  second  Punic  war,  a  dull 
oem,  'with  some  fine  passages :  it  was  however  much 

at  the  time;  2,  Epistles,  in  verse,  addressed  to 
popes,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  their  return  to 


Rome,  and  also  to  several  friends ;  3.  Eclogues  or  BiHolics. 
which  are  acknowledged  by  himself  to  be  allegorical,  and 
were  in  fact,  like  Boccaccio's  eclogues,  satires  against  the 
powerful  of  his  time,  and  especially  against  the  Papal  court 
of  Avignon. 

Ginguen^,  in  his  *  Histoire  Litt^raire.'  and  others,  have  en- 
deavoured to  find  the  key  to  these  allegories.  The  sixth  and 
seventh  eclogues  are  evidently  directed  against  Clement  VI., 
and  the  twelfth,  entitled  *  Confiiclatio,'  has  also  some  violent 
invectives  against  the  Papal  court.  This  circumstance  has 
given  rise  to  strange  surmises,  as  if  Petrarca  were  a  secret 
heretic,  an  enemy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  belonging  to  some 
supposed  secret  society.  We  know  from  Petrarca's  own 
letters,  especially  those  styled  •  sine  litulo,'  that  he  spoke  very 
plainly  to  his  friends  concerning  the  disorders  ana  vices  of 
the  Papal  court,  which  he  called  the  laodern  Babylon,  the 
Babylon  of  the  west.  He  says  that  Jesus  Christ  was  sold 
every  day  for  gold,  and  that  his  temple  was  made  a  den  of 
thieves ;  but  we  also  evidently  see  that  in  all  these  invectives 
he  spoke  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  or  rather  of  the 
abuses  of  that  discipline,  and  not  of  the  dogmas,  things  which 
have  been  often  confounded,  both  by  the  advocates  and  the 
enemies  of  Rome.  Petrarca,  like  many  other  observing  men 
of  that  and  the  succeeding  century,  could  not  be  blind  to  the 
enormous  abuses  existing  in  the  Church ;  but  their  indigna- 
tion was  poured  out  against  the  individuals  who  fostered 
those  abuses,  and  they  never  thought  of  attacking  the  fabric 
itself.  This  was  esi^ecially  the  case  in  Italy.  There  might 
be  in  that  country  secret  unbelievers  and  scoffers  at  revela- 
tion, but  there  were  no  heretics.  There  were  many  who 
openly  charged  the  pope  and  his  court  with  heinous  crimes* 
but  who  at  the  same  time  felt  a  sort  of  loathing  at  the  very 
name  of  heretic  or  schismatic.  Tlie  influence  of  traditional 
veneration  for  the  authority  of  the  Church,  the  persuasion 
of  its  infallibility,  remained,  although  divested  oi  all  devo- 
tion, of  all  enthusiasm,  of  all  respect  even  for  the  person  of 
the  head  of  that  Church. 

Petrarca  was  not  a  man  of  extremes:  his  dislike  of  the 
Papal  court  of  Avignon  originated  in  two  feelings,  one  of 
honest  indignation  against  its  coi-ruptions,  and  another  of 
national  or  rather  classical  attachment  to  Rome,  which 
made  him  urge  with  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  the 
return  of  the  head  of  the  Church  to  a  residence  in  that 
city.  When  he  spoke  of  Babylon,  he  alluded  to  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews,  to  which  he  compared  the  residence 
of  ihe  popes  at  Avignon.  Of  several  popes,  such  as  Urban 
VI.  and  Gregory  XL,  he  speaks  in  his  letteis  with  great 
respect  and  personal  attachment.  He  went  to  Romo 
expressly  to  attend  the  jubilee  of  1350,  and,  as  he  states 
in  his  letters  to  Boccaccio  {Epistolee  Familiares),  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  the  plenaiy  indulgence,  and  '  with  a  firm 
resolve  of  putting  an  end  to  his  career  of  sin.'  He  had  an 
accident  on  the  road,  which  made  him  lame,  and  which  he 
said  was  a  salutary  punishment  for  his  sins.  He  gives  some 
account  of  that  jubilee,  and  of  the  vast  number  of  pilerims 
who  resorted  to  Rome  on  the  occasion.  After  having  visited 
the  churches  and  performed  his  devotions,  he  wrote  that 
'  he  had  now  become  free  from  the  plague  of  concupiscence, 
which  had  tormented  him  till  then,  and  that  in  looking 
back  to  his  past  life,  he  shuddered  with  shame.*  {Epiitol<se 
Seniles,  viii.  1.)  So  much  for  those  who  would  pei*suado 
us  that  Petrarca  was  a  concealed  heretic.  His  hostility  was 
local  and  personal ;  it  was  directed  against  Avignon,  and 
not  against  Rome;  against  the  corrupt  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  not  against  the  Church  itself.  Petrarca  however, 
although  religiously  disposed,  was  far  from  superstitious. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  of  his  age  who  spurned  astrology, 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  a  cardinal  had  nearly  persuaded 
Pope  Innocent  VI.  that  he  was  a  magician,  because  he  was 
familiar  with  strange  books,  a  very  serious  charge  in  those 
times.  Petrarca's  letter  of  advice  to  Boccaccio,  when  he 
thought  of  turning  monk,  is  a  lasting  monument  of  sound 
religion  and  good  sense. 

The  Latin  Epistles  of  Petrarca  are  the  most  important  of 
his  prose  writings.  We  have  no  luilian  prose  of  his  except 
two  or  three  letters  to  James  Colonna,  the  autographs  of 
which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  .Holland,  and  which 
show  that  he  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  in 
that  language.  Petrarca's  Epistles  are  very  numerous ;  they 
embrace  a  stormy  and  confus^ed  period  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, for  the  history  of  which  many  of  them  afford  ample 
and  trustworthy  materials.  Petrarca  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  enlightened  travellers  of  modern  Europe ;  he  was 
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an  of^witno^s  of  many  itnportunt  events ;  he  corresponcleil 
Willi  lvin;;i.  ciii|>en>rs,  popes,  state&men.  and  men  uf  learn- 
in-^.  Ili:i  Letters  have  not  been  sutiicienlly  noticed  by 
historians:  many  of  them  are  scattered  MSS.  in  various 
libraries,  and  we  have  no  complete  edition  of  them  arranged 
in  order  of  time,  lliose  which  have  been  pubhshed  are 
classed  :is  follows:—!.  '  EpistolcD  de  Rebus  FaraiJiaribus,* 
in  viii.  books;  2.  *  Do  Rebus  Senilibus/  written  in  Pe- 
trarca's  old  age,  in  xvi.  books ;  3,  one  book  *  Ad  Viros 
nuosdam  ex  Veteribus  lllustriores  ;*  thew  epistles  arc  ad- 
dressed to  various  historical  character.^  of  antiquity;  4,  one 
book  *  Variarum  Epistolarum  ;*  5,  one  book  *  Epistolurum 
sme  Titulo.*  To  this  last  book  Petrarca  had  prefixed  a 
curious  preface,  in  which  he  says,  *  that  well  knowing  truth 
to  be  odious  to  the  world,  especially  in  times  of  corruption, 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  writing  the  Bucolics  in  an 
ambiguous  kind  of  style,  in  order  that  their  real  sense  might 
lie  understood  only  by  the  few,  and  that  for  a  simdar  consi- 
deraT'oii  he  now  has  collected  in  one  separate  book  certain 
letters  written  to  several  friends  at  various  times  and  upon 
diflerent  occasions,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  scat- 
tered throuirh  the  body  of  his  correspondence,  and  be  the 
means  of  havnig  the  whole  condemned.  Those  who  wished 
to  read  them  would  thus  know  where  to  find  them,  and 
those  who  thought  that  they  ought  to  be  suppressed,  might 
exclude  them  from  the  rest  of  the  collection.' 

Professor  Levati,  of  Milan,  has  composed  out  of  the 
Epistles  of  Petrarca  a  work  descriptive  of  ihe  manners  and 
history  of  his  age,  in  which  he  gives  copious  extracts  trans- 
lated into  Italian :  *  Viaggi  di  Francesco  Petrarca  in  Francia, 
in  Germania,  cd  in  Italia/  5  vols.  8vo.,  Milan,  1b20.  This 
work  was  severely  criticised  in  the  *  Biblioteca  Italiana,' 
vol.  xxiii.  and  xxiv.  It  is  however  an  entertaining  book, 
containini(  considerable  information  (oncerning  Petrarca 
and  his  times  which  is  not  collected  in  any  other  work. 
Professor  Meneghelli,  of  Padua,  published  in  1818,  'Index 
F.  PetrarchsD  Epistolarum  quce  cdiise  sunt,  et  quo)  adhuc 
ineditce;'  but  his  list,  as  he  himself  admits,  is  not  complete. 
I>omenico  de'  Rossetti,  of  Trieste,  has  published  a  biblio- 
gra))hy  of  the  works  of  Petrarca,  their  various  editions, 
commentators,  &c.,  and  ho  has  also  edited  a  biography  of 
Petrarca  by  hisi  friend  Boccaccio.  '  Serie  cronologiea  di  edi- 
zioni  delle  Opere  di  Petrarca,'  Trieste,  1834. 

The  prose  works  of  Petrarca,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  :  1,  '  De  Remediis  utriusque  Fortunse,'  libn  ii. ; 
2.  'De  VilA  Solitariii,*  lib.  ii.;  3,  'De  Otio  Religiosorum.' 
lib.  ii. ;  4,  *  Apologia  contra  Galium  ;*  6,  *  De  Officio  et  Vir- 
tutibus  Iniperatoris  ;*  G,  *  Rerum  Memorandarum,*  libri  iv. 
In  this  work,  in  which  he  has  imitated  Valerius  Maximus, 
without  however  borrowing  from  him,  Petrarca  quotes  a 
vast  number  of  facts  from  antient  and  modern  history,  each 
illustrative  of  some  principle  of  moral  philosophy ;  it  is  in 
fact  a  treatise  of  practical  ethics.  7,  *De  ver^  Sapientia,' 
being  dialogues  between  a  sophist  and  an  uneducated  man. 
8, 'De  Contemptu  Mundi,'  being  imaginary  dialogues  be- 
tween the  author  and  St.  Augustin.  Petrarca  had  studie<l 
the  Latin  fathers  attentively.  9,  '  Vitarum  Virorum  illus- 
trium  Epitome.*  Another  and  ampler  work  of  Petrarca 
under  the  same  title,  of  which  the  one  just  mentioned  is 
only  an  abridgement,  has  remained  incdited,  but  an  imper- 
fect Italian  translation,  by  Donato  dc^ili  Albanzoni,  waa 
pub!ishe<l  at  Venice,  in  1527.  (D.  de  Rossetti,  Pkftrarca, 
(jiniio  Celxo,  e  H{>ccacch,  t7/<M/rajt<V»w^/^iA/iV>/o^fr<;,  Trieste, 
IV2J>.)  10, 'De  Vita  Beatd.'  I  J, 'De  Obedieiitiu  ac  Fide 
Uxoria.*  12,  'Itinerarium  Syiiacum.'  13,  Several  orations, 
•De  Avaritia  vitanda,'  *  De  Libertate  <  ajescenda,'  &c.  Of 
his  Latin  st>lc  the  following  judgment  is  given  by  an  Italian 
scholar:  *  In  mi»«Ielliug  his  style  upon  the  Roman  writers, 
he  was  unwilling  to  neglect  entirely  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  whose  ])hrascology  was  more  appropriate  to  his 
subjects;  and  the  public  atl'airs  being,  at  that  period,  trans- 
nrUn\  in  Latin,  he  could  not  alua\s  reject  many  of  those 
expressions  which,  althoiigh  originating  from  barbarous 
ayes,  ha<l  bein  sanctioned  by  the  adoption  of  the  universi- 
ties, and  wore  the  more  intelligibie  to  his  readers.  In  svcri- 
fii-iMff  gra\iiy  l-.c  gained  freedom,  fluency,  and  warmth; 
and  ins  |:ro^c,  though  not  a  model  for  imitation,  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  iinitattjiis,  hecaiiNO  it  is  original  and  his  own.* 
(Fosculo  *  On  the  Ptictry  uf  l*etrarch.')  Petrarca's  'Opera 
Omnia'  were  puhlL^hid  at  Basle,  in  Iu81,  2  vols,  folio. 
Biographies  of  Pel i area  hiNc  been  written  by  Villani,  Ver- 
gerio,  Toiuasir.i,  IxMniaido  Arelino,  and  roaiiv  others:  the 
best  arv^Baldelli  *  Del  Petrarca  o  dellc  &uo  0|)ere/  2  vols. 


8vo. ;  •  Manoires  pour  la  Vic  de  Petrarque,  avcc  det  Pidrct 
justiticatives.*  3  vols.  4to,  Amsterdam,  174G;  Foicolo, 
'  Essays  on  Petrarch.* 

PETRELS,  the  English  name  for  the  Proc^i/ariJ^,  a 
family  of  oceanic  birds,  well  known  to  the  seaman  «heu  far 
from  the  land,  and  with  which  his  superstition  was  unct 
more  busy  than  it  is  now;  but  even  at  the  present  day 
they  are  not  unfrequently  regarded  as  ominous,  and  many  a 
hard-a-wcather  old  quarter-roaster  still  looks  upon  Moihtr 
Carey*s  Chickens  as  the  harbingers  of  a  storm. 

Though  zoologists  have  difiered  as  to  the  genera  to  bt 
included  in  this  extraordinary  group,  they  have  been  pretty 
well  agreed  as  to  the  forms  which  should  be  congr^atad 
in  it. 

The  genus  Procellaria  of  Linnaeus  was  formed  by  tbat 
great  zoologist  for  the  Petrels,  and  it  is  closely  fol- 
lowed by  his  genus  Diomedea  (Albatrosses),  between  whwii 
and  the  Petrels  there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  botJi 
in  their  structure  and  their  |)elagtc  habits.  In  the  article 
Lario.k.  to  which  family  so  many  ornithologists  haTe 
referred  the  Petrels,  will  be  found  the  opinions  of  tnott  of 
the  leading  writers  who  had  then  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject.* 

The  Prince  of  Musignano  iGeo^ruphical  and  Compara' 
ttve  List,  1838)  makes  the  Pr(»re(lartd€e  the  thirty-fourth 
family  of  the  birds,  and  places  them  between  xheLanda^ 
and  the  Colymbidce,  The  Prince's  ProcellarieUt  (European 
and  American  only)  consist  of  the  genera  Diomedea,  Pn^ 
ceflaria,  Piijfinus,  and  Thalashidroma. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  {List  ft/  the  Genera  of  Birds,  la4(i) 
makes  the  Diomedeince  the  first  subfamily  of  the  Landtr. 
This  subfamily  comprehen<ls  the  genera  Pelecunt/ides,  Puf" 
finus,  Daption,  Thaluisidroma,  llag€llus,ir  ProceUarta, 
Diomedea,  and  Prion. 

M.  Temminck,  in  his  'Manuel*  (2nd  part,  l82o),  arranges 
all  the  Petrels  under  the  generic  name  Procelluna,  Lina. 
but  divides  them  into  the  following  sections* — 

1. 
Petrel  properly  so  called. 


Procellaria  glacialis. 


2. 


Pfocellariee  Puffinus,  Attglaruin,  and  olscuni* 

3. 
Swallow-like  Petrels  (Pclrels  Hirondelles;. 
Procellaria*  Pclagica  and  Leach  ii. 

In  the  4th  part  of  his  '  Manuel*  (1840),  Temiuinck 

admits  the  genera  Procellaria,  Puffinwt,  and  Thalastidrumi. 

PelecanoVdes.     (Laccpede.) 

This  is  the  genus  Ilaladroma  of  Illi^'er,  and  tlie  geoai 
Pujffinuria  of  Lesson. 

The  last-named  author  states  that  his  reason  for  chanc- 
ing the  generic  name  of  the  only  species  which  serves  as  ibe 
type  of  this  genus  is  the  uncertainty  in  which  he  finds  bim* 
self  as  to  what  is  really  the  genus  Pelecano'tdes  of  Jjic^pede, 
or  Haladroma  of  Iliiger.  Some  strong  shades  uf  ditleivDCir, 
he  observes,  appeared  to  exist  between  the  characters  givea 
by  these  authors  and  ihose  which  he  cites,  and  he  further 
says  that  he  has  seen  nothing  of  the  small  membranous  and 
dTidtable  pouch,  which  oughi  to  exist  under  the  lower  man- 
dihle.  The  sole  species  abo\e  alluded  to  he  reoonU  as 
Ptiffinitria  Gamoti,  Less.  (Zool.  de  la  Coij.,  pi.  46;  Prurl- 
larta  urinatrix,  Gmel.  ?) 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  gives  Procellaria,  Gm..  Haladroma  lH. 
and  Piiffinuria,  Less.,  as  synon>  ms  of  Pelecutwides :  aiid 
refers,  w  itliout  a  query,  to  P.' Urinatrix,  Gm.  (Forsl^  Drasr^ 
t.  88 — from  which  our  cut  is  taken)  as  the  specieai. 

Generic  Character. — tiill  enlarged,  composed  of  nianf 
pieces  soldered  together,  the  edges  smooth  and  re  enteiio^; 
the  upper  demi-bdl  composed  of  two  pieces,  furnished  «iih 
feathers  at  the  base  up  to  the  nostrils,  which  are  very  o(<r(t, 
forming  an  oval  circle,  the  aperture  of  which  is  aUrto, 
separated  one  from  the  other  by  a  simple  internal  partitix/i<; 
this  partition  supports  a  slight  led^e  which  divider  each 
nasal  fossa  in  half;  the  enlarged  portion  of  the  upper  deun- 
bill  goes  be)ond  the  lower  mandible,  and  terminates  at  the 
contraction  of  the  bill,  Aihich  is  narrow,  convex,  vcn  much 
curved,  and  very  robust.  The  lower  mandible  is  furmcJ 
e<iually  of  two  soldered  pieces ;  that  of  the  edge  is  narrow, 
inserted  in  the  upper  demibiU;   that  below  is  foruoed  by 
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iches,  slightly  convex,  separated  outwards,  where  the 
fiUeil  by  a  very  small  and  rather  indistinct  naked 
e  extremity  of  the  mandible  is  convex  on  the  edges, 
below,  and  sharp.  First  and  second  qtiills^  which 
longest,  equal;  third  and  fourth  rather  shorter, 
all,  nearly  equal,  pointed,  formed  of  twelve  feathers, 
loderate,  weak,  furnished  with  small  areolated  scu- 
iree  anterior  toes  envelooed  in  an  entire  membrane ; 
i  wanting.     (Less.) 

arnot  describes  the  sole  species  above  noticed,  as 
— Size  of  the  Blue  Petrel^  from  the  extremity  of  the 
he  tail,  8)  inches.  The  plumage  has  no  brilliancy  ; 
ish-brown  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back  glazed  with 
tint  of  blue  and  a  lustrous  white  on  all  the  fore- 
r  the  body  are  the  two  colours  which  it  presents. 
1  the  wings,  as  well  as  on  the  sides,  the  hue  is  greyish- 

lead  approaches,  a  little,  that  of  the  Pelagic  Petrel; 
is  articulated  and  hooked  like  that  of  the  Puffins, 
from  that  genus  in  the  aperture  of  the  nostrils, 
I  warned  upwards  in  the  form  of  a  heart  on  a  playing 
I  partition  separates  the  two  nasal  conduits;  the 
s  black ;  the  palmated  feet,  which  want  the  hind- 
of  the  same  colour,  and  are  placed  very  near  the  tail, 
\  intermediate  between  that  of  the  Petrels  and  the 

The  eye,  which  is  situated  a  little  above  the  level 
ommissure  of  the  mandibles,  has  the  iris  of  a  red- 
Total  length  8  inches  6  lines, 
arnot  further  describes  the  tongue  as  elongated, 
nd  dentilatcd  on  its  edges ;  the  stomach  large  and 
ig  nearly  the  whole  abdominal  cavity,  measured 
3  cardiac  to  the  pyloric  orifice  three  inches  and  some 
Fhe  intestine,  which  forms  many  duplicatures,  or 

from  21  to  22  inches  long.  The  two  ctcca  are 
perceptible.  The  stomach  was  full  of  an  oily  grey 
and  its  internal  surface  was  covered  with  mu- 
icles:  the  very  small  gizzard  is  composed  ofmus- 
ires  united  by  a  cellular  tissue  not  of  a  close  texture. 
,T,  which  has  not  much  volume,  is  divided  into  two 
The  spleen  is  very  small.  The  pancreas  is  but 
I'eloped.  The  testicles  were  roundea,  yellow,  and  of 
of  peas.  The  larynx,  which  is  three  inches  long, 
partition  in  the  lower  portion,  whence  M.  Garnot 
!s  that  there  is  no  lower  larynx ;  two  muscles  are 
,cd.     The  heart  is  small. 

ily  and  Habits, — This  species  is  found  in  great  Hocks 
e  coast  of  Peru,'  Hying  moderately  well  in  a  precipi- 
nner,  and  skimming  the  sea,  but  it  prefers  repose  on 
ace,  and  dives  very  frequently,  like  the  Grebes, 
s  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  small  fish 
>rm  its  food.  M.  Ganiot  thinks  that  it  is  interrae- 
Lween  the  Petrels,  whose  bill  and  feet  it  very  nearly 
5,  and  the  GrebeSy  whose  port  and  habit  of  diving  it 
d  hence  he  proposes  for  it  the  name  of  the  Grebe- 

The  parts  between  Sangallan  and  Lima  are  the 
i  mentioned  by  M.  Garnot 


Pclccaooides  Urinatrix. 

>drwin  notices  Puffinuria  Brerardii  as  one  more 
of  those  extraordinary  cases  of  a  bird  evidently  be- 
to  one  well-marked  family,  vet  both  in  its  habits 
icturc  allied  to  a  very  distinct  tribe.  *  This  bird 
ves  the  quiet  inland  sounds,'  says  Mr.  Darwin ; 
itsturbed,  it  dives  to  a  distance,  and  on  coming  to 
ace  with  the  same  movement  takes  wing.  After 
r  a  space  in  a  direct  course,  by  the  rapid  movement 
art  wings,  it  drops  as  if  struck  dead,  and  then  dives 
The  form  of  the  beak  and  nostrils,  length  of  foot, 
a  colouring  of  the  plumage,  show  that  this  bird  is  a 
'.C,  No.  1108. 


petrel ;  at  the  same  time,  its  short  wings  and  consequent 
little  power  of  flight,  its  form  of  body  and  shape  of  tail,  its 
habits  of  diving,  and  the  absence  of  a  hind  toe  to  its  foot, 
and  its  choice  of  situation,  make  it  doubtful  whether  its 
relationship  is  not  equally  close  with  tlie  auks  as  with  the 
petrels.  It  would  undoirfjtedly  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the 
former,  when  seen  either  on  the  wing,  or  when  diving  and 
quietly  swimming  about  the  retired  channels  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego.*  (Jourtmi  and  Remarks.)  Prior  as  is  the  claim  of 
Lac^pdde's  generic  name,  there  ran  be  no  doubt  that  M. 
Lesson's  designation  is  much  more  consonant  to  the  habits 
of  the  bird. 

Puffinii%.    (Ray.) 

Generic  Character.  — GquqxisX  characters  those  of  the  true 
Petrels,  from  which  Puffinus  is  disvinguished  by  the  bill 
being  longer,  by  the  extremity  of  the  lowtn:  mandible,  which 
follows  the  curvature  of  the  upper,  and  by  IK«  tubular  nos- 
trils opening  not  by  a  common  aperture,  but  by  t\«o  distinct 
orifices. 

This  is  the  ^enus  Thiellus  of  Gloger,  Thalassidroma, 
Sw.,  and  Nectris,  Klug. 

Example,  Puffinus  Anglorum, 

Summit  of  the  head,  nape,  and  all  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  generally,  the  wings,  the  tail,  the  thighs,  and  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lower  tail-coverts,  of  a  lustrous  black ;  all  the 
lower  parts  of  a  pure  white ;  the  black  and  white  of  the 
sides  of  the  neck  are  in  demi-tints  which  produce  a  kind  of 
crescents ;  bill  blackish-brown ;  feet  and  toes  brown,  mem- 
branes yellowish.  Length  nearly  13  inches.  Male  an(^ 
female.     (Temminck.) 

In  the  4th  part  of  his  *  Manuel/  M.  Temminck  observes 
that  the  natural  colour  of  the  feet  being  badly  indicated, 
he  gives  it  from  Graba.  The  trenchant  posterior  border  of 
the  tarsi  and  the  external  toe  are  deep  brown;  the  other 
parts  of  the  tarsus  are  flesh-coloured,  and  the  membranes 
of  a  livid  tint  with  brown  streaks.    Iris  deep  brown. 

Young  of  the  Year.^AXi  the  lower  parts  of  a  more  or 
less  deep  ash-colour. 

This  is  the  Procellaria  Ptfflnus  of  Brunnich  and  Latham, 

Puffinus  Arcticus  of  Faber,  Der  Nordische  und  Englische 

Sturmtaucher  of  Brehm,  Petrel  Manks  of  Temmincl^,  Puif- 

fingenFanaw  of  theantient  British,  and  Shearu:ater  Petrel, 

Manks  Puffin,  and  Manks  Sheartoater  of  the  moderns. 

Localities ;.  Habits ;  Utility  to  Man;  <J'C. — Willughby 
says : — '  At  the  south  end  of  the  Isle  of  Man  lies  a  little 
islet,  divided  from  Man  by  a  narrow  channel  called  the  Calf 
of  Man,  on  which  are  no  habitations,  but  only  a  cottage  or 
two  lately  built.  This  islet  is  full  of  conies,  which  the 
Puffins,  coming  yearly,  dislodge,  and  build  in  their  burroughs. 
They  lay  each  but  one  egg  before  they  sit,  like  the  Razor- 
bill and  Guillem,  although  it  be  the  common  persuasion 
that  they  lay  two  at  a  time,  of  which  the  one  is  always 
addle.  They  feed  their  young  ones  wondrous  fat.  The  old 
ones  early  in  the  morning,  at  break  of  day,  leave  their 
nesis  and  young,  and  the  island  itself,  and  spend  the  wholu 
day  in  fishing  in  the  sea,  never  returning  or  once  setting 
foot  on  the  island  before  evening  twilight ;  so  that  all  day 
the  island  is  so  quiet  and  still  from  all  noise,  as  if  there 
were  not  a  bird  about  it.  Whatever  fish  or  other  food  they 
have  gotten  and  swallowed  in  the  day-time,  by  the  innate 
heat  or  proper  ferment  of  the  stomach  is  (as  they  say) 
changed  into  a  certain  oily  substance  (or  rather  chyle),  a 
good  part  whereof  in  the  night-time  they  vomit  up  into  the 
mouths  of  their  young,  which,  being  therewith  nourished, 
grow  extraordinarily  fat.  When  they  are  come  to  their  full 
growth,  they  who  are  intrusted  by  the  lord  of  the  island 
(the  earl  of  Darby)  draw  them  out  of  the  conyholes;  and 
that  they  may  the  more  readily  know  and  keep  an  account 
of  the  number  they  take,  they  cut  off  one  foot  and  reserve 
it,  which  gave  occasion  to  that  fable,  that  the  Pufilns  are 
single- fooled.  They  usually  sell  them  for  about  ninepencc 
the  dozen,  a  very  cheap  rate.  They  say  their  flesh  is  per- 
mitted to  be  eaten  in  Lent,  being  for  the  taste  so  like  to 
fish.  We  aie  told  that  they  breed  not  only  on  the  Calf  of 
Man,  but  also  on  the  Scilly  Islands.  Notwithstanding  they 
are  sold  so  cheap,  yet  some  years  there  is  thirty  pounds 
made  of  the  young  Puffins  taken  in  the  Calf  of  Man,  whence 
may  be  gathered  what  number  of  birds  breed  there.' 
S^ieakiniij  of  the  flesh,  the  same  author  says,  that  fi-om  its 
extraordinary  fatness,  it  is  esteemed  unwholesome  meat, 
unless  it  bo  well  seasoned  with  salt.  Pennant  states  that 
they  are  salted  and  barrelled,  and  when  they  are  boiled,  are 
eaten  with  potatoes.     He  furth«r  says  that  they  quit  the 
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hie  the  latlcr  ciiil  of  Au);UEt  or  bepiiinins  of  Spplcnilicr ; 
snil  (h>m  nM»uiit«  tliuii  Innrly  rcfuiviMl  frtim  (iftvicalu",  be 
(ilncrvi'i  lliat  liu  liiu  ruHsnii  lii  iin>i;iiiu  llial.  hVa  Ihc  Siorm- 
llnph,  tliL-y  an;  <llipcr«c<t  oviT  llie  wlwle  Allantiu  Oi:caii. 
lie  Mvs  il  iiiliabiti  aU.i  lliv  Orkney  Ulus,  (tliurc  it  niukra 
iU  ne*t  in  lioltM  in  ihis  carlh  near  llie  shelves  of  ihe  rorWs 
and  licndlnnila ;  it  i>,  he  s&vii.  calluil  Ibero  tliu  I.i/r/:  ami  i* 
niucb  valuuil,  bolli  III!  Dccmiit  of  iU  serving  as  foixl  and 
for  ill  fi-ulliurs.  The  iiibabitaiit\  lie  otldi,  take  and  salt 
tliem  ill  AugunI  fur  wiiiler  provisions,  whcii  they  buil  Ihuni 
withenlibaGi-:  llwy  bIsi>  take  tlic  old  i-iic»  in  March ;  but 
llicy  are  ihL-ii  poor, and  nol  so  well  >us|wl ,as  tlio  jourg.  and 
he  makrs  their  (Irjl  uiipcarjnci-  to  be  in  lebruary. 

Mr.  Sclby  tllltti.lrutions  ■>f  Uriliik  OrnilM:g,j),  who 
give*  Li/rr,  Shi;inralrr.  Jn'l  Serabe  as  llio  iiruvmnal  names 
of  Ibo  bird,  remark*,  ibat  ftoin  tlio  accounts  Iransniillcd  lo 
u«  by  the  until'"'!'  above  iiuotcil,  this  K)iccivs  appears,  at  ilic 
time llu'v  viule.  tu  havo  rutorletlin  great  numbers  lo  (lie 
Calf  (if  Man  ;  but  fr<>iu  the  informalion  wbieli  Mr.  Selby 
obidined,  runfinnodbvtliotuslimony  ofSirW.  Janlinelwlio 
«*ilefi  the  l-!u  I'f  t.iai\  a  few  >cani  ago  villi  tbe  express 
view  of  usrorlainini;  this  and  some  olber  puinlii  eonnvctcd 
with  ornilliulugy),  it  ttceius  now  to  bo  entirely  deierlcd  by 
those  birds,  a  circuniHlance  in  all  probability  occatiunetl  by 
the  wanton  and  greedy  destruction  of  their  eggs  and  youns;. 
Mr.  Selby,  not  having  cxn.iide<l  his  inquiries  lo  the  Scilly 
Islands,  is  unable  to  eay  whether  it  is  now  iol«  found  Ihere; 
hut  he  state*  that  it  is  still  abundant  in  thcOrkneys.  where 
it  brceils  in  holes  scratched  in  Ibe  carlh  that  (ills  up  iho  in- 
Icrsliecii  of  the  rorki  niiil  biilil  heaillaniU,  and  is,  according 
lo  Imv,  tbc  tnaiii  object  of  iiut^uit  with  the  Riickmen,  who 
(Hiduiger  tbvir  lives  in  climbing  the  most  awful  preciiices 
for  the  epgs  and  youns  of  walor-fowl,  '  Like  the  rest  of 
tke  eonu(,'conlimies  Mr.  Svlby, '  this  binl  lays  but  one 
while  e|>g,  of  a  rounded  form,  being  equally  uhluso  at  caeb 
end,  and  nut  inferior  in  siie  to  thai  of  a  domeslic  fuwl.  It 
arrives  at  its  breeding  station  in  February  or  March :  and 
■oim  after  August,  when  its  young  is  nblu  lo  lly,  deserts  il 
lor  the  open  bea,  niigralinj;,  as  Iho  winter  npproachci',  in  a 
Koulliorly  direelion  towards  the  coast  of  Spain,  the  Mwli- 
t  erratic  an,  &e.  In  Ittilaia  it  is  almost  enlirely  condncd  to 
the  western  roast,  being  of  very  rare  occurrcni-c  oii  the 
eastern,  where  I  have  only  met  with  one  individual,  uliicb 
was  hhot  upon  an  eiceursioii  to  tbc  Kern  Islands.'  The 
tame  author  thinks  that  WiUu^hby  and  I'einiant  are  nns- 
taken  in  allributing  the ttillncss observed  in  tbeCalf  ufMa;! 
durinjj  the  du]  to  the  absence  uf  the  birds  at  sea,  Iho  real 
cause,  in  Mr.  Silby's  opinion,  being  the  repo:^c  of  the  biids 
■n  iheir  burrows  to  prepare  fur  t licit  activity  at  evening  tui- 
light  and  morning  ilawn. 

Mr.  fluuld  (iJ(rrfi'>/'£'»ra;c)  remarks  that  il  is  evident 
Mr.  iielby  i.-i  not  aware  that  Ihin  ipnienis,  dniiiiij  llio  snin- 
tner  monilut.  lu-arlyus  abundant  on  the  coasis  of  South 
'Wales  as  il  fMrincrlvwa^  in  ibcCalf  of  Man.  Tnur  dozen-, 
apjiareiitly  captureit  by  hand,  were  seiil  lo  Mr.  Oould  from 
thi*  loealiiy,  with  nn  inliination  IhnI  lie  riiuld  have  us  nmny 
mure.  Il  appeared  from  Ihe  inrurinaliiin  iikained  by  bim, 
dial  the  bulls  visit  these  lucaliiie-,  for  the  purpose  of  inen- 
liaiiiin  during  llic  early  pact  of  the  spring,  wlien  tliey  resort 
tiidevrted  rabbil-burrows,  erevires  of  the  rucks,  &c.,".  herein 
llicv  deposit  their  single  nhiu-  egg.  and  ihu  birds  Ilien  fill 
ail  easy  prey  to  the  nsriernien  and  iilbirs.  He  fiirlber  !:iys 
Ihal  llu*y  reliro  icmlli wards,  afler  Ibc  breeding  si'Oson.  even 
beyond  the  Mediterranean,  wlicre.  in  eunse([iienre  uf  llie 
iitcreaseil  tempera  lure,  ihey  llnd  n  greater  >U|'ply  of  r>>d. 
Tlic  eo:isls  uf  Noinuy  and  the  ^llores  r.rtbeRallic,  be  a'lU. 
oltbiiUL'h  not  U'llboul  ttio  prcsenee  of  this  species,  appear  lo 
be  inueh  luss  frmiuentii)  bv  it  than  our  o»n  islands.  M. 
Teinmitu'k.  in  the  -^id  pari  of  his  '  Manuel,'  mi-ntions  Ire 
land*  us  one  of  the  localities,  and  notes  tlie  species  a*  foiinil 
un  llie  coasts  of  Norwav.arcording  to  Ihe  lesiini'invof  some 
vnager^.  but  iinl  in  the  Baltie.  and  rarelv  on  tbc'eousU  iiF 
Holland  and  France.  In  the  4th  pari  of  Ihe  same  work. 
he  slale.s  iIkiI  it  is  common  in  lliu  Feruc  Isles;  and  ibal  it 
migrates  iii  mote  or  Ie>s  con>idemble  nuinl>ent  along  our 
maritime  coasis,  nienlioninf{  it  as  rare  in  Iceland,  and  as 
not  fioiinig  tbei-oa.st»orNurway.  lie  adds  that  it  isc»m- 
liMii  lui  111'.'  hiiiU-  i-f  Ne» fonndlaml,  and  that  it  i.  p\w 
f  >und  III  lb.'  -.oiiili.  r;.r  11  i^  arndenlallv  seen  in  Ihe  M^  di- 
l-:nani-an.    Hi' ui-oiv.'il  mi  individual  Killed  on  tlieHr- 
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pliorus  and  another  from  tbc  Adriali-;  ihu  only  di.T.r'.-.-.  i 
was  in  the  ^lenller^cs4of  the  bdl  as  compared  nilbiiu:tiieri 
specimens.  Mr.  (iuuld  fii^ures  ihree  s|>ecies  in  bis  t'r<^*( 
Viork  (Hirdt  if  Kar'ipe):  the  bird  above  de^rnbtd;  tLe 
Dutky  ShfiiriralFr  (Puffiiiiit  obsruruu;  and  ll,e  Cintr'-m 
SArarfco/'T  {I'li^mu  chirmitU  Ste|ihens.  Wilb  regiid  U 
tho  lasl,  Mr.  Goiibl  ninurks,  Ibal  if  it  should  ultimate!) 
appear  ibnl  the  bird  ohiaincl  by  Mr.  Strickland  fiun  i Ik 
Tees  miiulli,  and  character ised  bv  him  as  a  new  spenct 
under  the  name  of  Puffiiiiit  fu'iiriiiotut  ( Ximf.  Pme^  I  •  J-1, 
is  ideiiiical  with  the  youii^  of  Piflpmu  cincrrut,  whicL  ii 
by  no  means  unlikely,  and  if  a  bird  apparently  in  ib( 
a^ull  plumage,  siibscciiicnlly  obtained  by  t  lie  same  ),ttitb~ 
man,  >Iioii]d  prove  lo  be  ihe  adult  of  this  >p('eic^.  uc  rlijl 
hnvc.uith  the  addition  of  a  specimen  obtained  by  Mr.  SePik, 
Ihree  examples  of  British-kdicd  specimens  uf  this  ge:,Ji. 
Mr.  Gould  further  observes  with  respect  to  llic  si>e'.-iiu,rt 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Sirirklan.l,  and  which  he  ha.  Gjuml. 
tlial  tbestt  two  birds,  althoni^h  agreeing  in  their  adtu.-a*-:  i.- 
monis  with  caidi  other,  differ  i-lightiv  from  a  spet.nieii  nt 
Pi>ffim>  lineri-ui  sent  lo  Mr.  Gould  bv  M.  Tcmmmck  i.>  in 
uii'loiibted  example  of  that  sjH'cics,  Mr.  Strickland's  '\rr;- 
mcns  being  less  in  all  their  admeaMirementa :  anl  Mr 
Ooiild  Bd<ls,  that  if  lie  could  have  discoverv'l  ant  i\:Z';u  tirs 
in  the  markings  of  their  )iUimage.  he  should  have  bai!  in 
licsitatiun  in  regardmif  lliein  as  distinct :  as  it  is,  MrCnii'l 
tlgures  Mr.  Sirirkhind's  ^pe.-inieii^.  a  voiin;;  e.iu  and  311 
adult,  ns  Pufflitm  eiiiereut,  wiib  a?  M.  Temmmck  rtf..-i 
to  Mr.  Gonbl's  Hgure  of  the  adult  iai  Puffiim*  rinTrm. 
without  any  mark  of  doubt. 

Paffimii  riiifrriit,  according  1 1  Mr.  Darwin,  is  coiawn 
to  Cape  Horn  and  the  ciiasluf  I'uru.ai  well  ns  Euriipe,  aii4 
gcnerrilly  frequents  the  inlimd  sounds.  '  1  d>>  nut  Ibinl,' 
adils  Air.  Darwin, '  I  ever  s^w  so  many  birds  of  ai.y  o:bef 
sort  l^tgether,  as  I  once  »aw  of  llie>e  liehind  ihr  l^land  uf 
Cbiloe;  hundreds  of  tlioiisan-ls  Hew  in  an  irregular  lincliir 
several  hours  in  one  direction.  When  pari  of  li^e  H-rt 
settled  on  the  water  the  surfare  was  liluckene'!,  and  ■  umk 
proi-eedcd  from  them,  as  of  hutnau  beini;s  talking  in  iLt 
distance.  At  thi*  lime  tl.c  water  was  in  prls  culi;:ircd  by 
cliiU'U  uf  sin<-ill  crus:ai-ua.  Al  Poll  Fainin<',  every  iii<<:i.nf 
and  evenin;;,  a  lung  baiiil  of  these  bnds  eontimivd  to  lly 
with  extreme  rapidity  up  a^id  down  llie  central  p-drta  "f  liie 
channel.  I  oi>en.il  ibc  floniaeh  of  one  (nhieh  I  »h'ji  v.ili 
sonic  didiculiv,  for  they  were  verv  warvi.  ond  it  n  iil^imil 
aMuall  tisU  aiid  se\eni;oo'l  siied  iitawii'-hkeerala.  \J-.,:rr..i 
and  tiemiir/iti 

tit.  Gould  dcscrilx's  a  <pe<'ic<.  Pn^/im  JJSnit.  from  NvO 
Roulh  Wales.  {Z->J.  I'r^..  l>-3r.)  It  is  clo^ly  all;'  i  t'l 
P.  obrriirut,  but  somcwhitl  'inaller. 

The  Shearwaters  generally  bai e  the  Mings  well  devil'.t\'| 
and  lly  rapidlv,  skimming  over  ibe  wave,  n  lience  II.'-;  pli 
up  small  Il4i(<:t,  iriistu'cans.  in-'lln-k-,  and  in  ?l.i'r!  I'-r 
murine  atiiinaU  which  they  can   ni^ii^er.     Wh.Ie  ib'i-  ri;.- 

[loyed  ibey  approach  nearly  in  Ibeir  babi  >  I'l  il.,'  nu- 
*eti«!s,  smimini;  as  it  were  the  naler  with  tl.i  ir  f>'>Iir;.;<!i 
are  placed  (iir  backwanls)  as  ib.'v  lly.  ai:d  usiu^  iIh'tii  -i 
support  whilo  tliey  snatch  up  their  pie\.  '1  i;'';  f  junf  i. 
uilv  matter  from  their  stomachs,  when  surprised  bi  an  ...• 
trii'kr,  in  iclf-defeiieo. 


./.•  new  arrive  ai  the  true  IV:rcli.  wbi.li  >i-.ie  l-ru 
divided  into  111''  geiiera  Wt;./(W.  7*.i/.'«*t.ft''  <.7«,  H  i::^-!'.', 
and  r,'r;//.,n.i.  Our  limits  will  n..;  pi-runt  a  Un-i;b.M-l 
di-"ii..:..n  on  Ihe  g.'tieri'-  distincli.in  of  >  :>ch  of  lb.  -.•  >!.!'- 
divi^io  1-.  loni,-  of  ahiehdonot  i:pi  inrto  u-;  li<  doen.'  m.ie 
lh;in  Mihiii  neric  M'pariiii  .n.  We  -hall  il  -Ti'f-  1.'  1  r.  r.t.l  !■> 
gii-e  the  geiK-iir  chaia.'  er  <..''  7-A,.-.'...  .'rf'-.m,!,  urvl  .11.  *:nl> 
the  Lniupa-faras'iur  niejns  will  iiiluit,  Lv  one  of  t»(h 
of  the  t'jiUis-iboieultu'U'J  tu. 
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trie  Characler  qf  Thaliundroma.—SilC  aliotler  lliaii 
ad,  much  compressed  in  front  of  the  nasal  shcatb, 
le  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  euddenty  curvme  and 
downwards,  nud  tliat  of  the  loiver  ona  slighily 
..J  anJ  fulbnitiglhe  curve  of  the  upper.  NostriU 
e<l  in  one  tube  or  ahealh,  but  showing  two  dislim 
in  front.  If'ings  long  and  ocurainoto,  with  Ibe  first 
orter  than  the  tninl,  tlie  second  being  the  longest. 
;itarc  or  siigbtly  forked.  Legs  having  ilie  tarsi  raider 
id  (lender,  reliculalcd.  Feel  of  three  loos  united  bj 
brane;  bind  toe  rcpreaeuled  by  a  small  siraiirht  de- 
it  nail.    (Gould.) 
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groop  gencrically  subdivided  ns  above,  or  rather  the 
r  them,  have  been  regarded  as  the  indicators  of  slorin 
npesi.  Rapidly  gpurning  the  billows  as  they  akini 
liie  undulating  waves,  ihey  are  ever  on  tlio  watch  for 
le  troubled  water  may  ofler  to  lllcm,  and  they  con^re- 

Ibe  wake  of  tbe  sea  going  ship  not  so  much  perhaps 
Icr  as  fur  what  is  tnrncd  up  from  the  furrow  ploughed 
keel.  Mr.  O.  Bennett,  during  his  roynge,  observed 
e  Cape  PetreK  Albatrosses,  Und  other  birds  followed 
p  during  tbe  whole  of  the  night,  reposing  for  a  short 

on  the  water,  but  seldom  remaining  long  on  the 
Tliey  usually  alighted  for  food,  and  soon  resumed 
ligbt.  Harked  birds  were  seen  about  the  ship  for 
;^lh«'when  Ibe  stron;;  gales  curried  tbe  vessel  at  a 
tie  llirough  the  waicr.  Cape  IVtrels  and  Albatrosses 
ren  flying  near  the  slern  as  lale  aa  miduiglit,  and  it 
1  unusuarto  hear  the  twittering  note  of  the  Stormy 
[T^alattidio  na  pefa''ica)ii\  der  the  slern  during  tiie 

Of-andenngs  t  i  Neic  South  IVates,  vol.  I.) 
Di|  lion 
nple  Daptinn  Ci;*hsi*  Slephena;  Proceltaria  Ca- 

IJnn      Cape  Pigeoi  of  Ilio  English;  Peintada  of 
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that  of  the  tube  of  the  nostrils  eix  lines.  Tbe  testi- 
ra  rather  deep  griiy,  tlie  larynx  bad  two  muscles 
\o  it,  nnd  the  lolal  leiiglh  of  the  intestinal  tube  was 
M.  M.  Garnet  conimuijicaled  to  M.  Letaon  a  species 
the  latter  believed  to  be  new,  witli  an  elaborate  de- 


scription and  anatomical  details,  which  M.  Lesson  quotes  at 

Captain  P.  P.  King,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sroderip  from  New 
South  Wak-8  (April,  1834),  stales  that  from  the  meridian  of 
the  island  of  St.  Paul's,  on  about  the  parallel  of  4ti''  S.  lat 
the  ihip  was  daily  surrounded  by  a  qjullilude  of  oceanic 
birds.  Of  tho  Petrel  tribe,  the  Cape  Pigeon.  Pioeellaria 
Lapenmt,  Linn.,  waji  most  abundant ;  but  P,-oc.  vUlata  (vel 
eaiulea)— Prion— (requentty  was  observed ;  as  was  also  a 
small  black  Petral  which  Captain  King  did  not  recollect  to 
have  before  seen.  (Zool.  Proc-  1834.1  The  same  author 
slates  that  the  Pmtado  ft(re/  (the  species  now  under  con- 
sideration), seoms  to  be  i^reud  over  tbe  whole  of  llio 
southern  hemispliere.  {Zool.  Journ.,  vol.  iv.) 
Thalaaaidroma.     (Vigors.) 

This  is  the  genus  Hydrobatei  of  Boie. 

Mr.  Selby  remarks  ihat  the  members  of  this  gsnus,  which 
are  all  of  small  size,  have  been  very  properly  separiited  by 
Mr.  Vigors  from  the  resl  of  the  Petrel  group.  They  are,  ka 
observes,  birds  of  nocturnal  or  cEcpusi^ular  habits,  and  are 
BBldom  seen  except  in  lowering  wealher,  or  during  storms, 
when  they  frequently  Hy  in  the  track  of  ships.  At  other 
times,  and  in  clear  weather,  they  remain  concealed  during 
the  day  in  tlio  holes  of  rocks,  rat-burrows,  &c.,  and  only 
come  forth  at  nightfall  inscarchof  food,  consisting  of  marine 
crustaceans,  small  mollusbs.  and  other  oily  animal  matter 
which  they  find  Hooting  on  tbe  surface  of  the  ocean.  Theii 
llighl  equals  in  swiftness  that  of  the  Swallow  Iribe,  which 
ibey  resemble  in  size,  colour,  and  general  appearance.  All 
Ihe  known  species  are  of  a  dark  hue.  more  or  less  rclievod 
with  white,  and  are  widely  distributed,  some  being  found  in 
both  hemispherus,  and  in  avarioty  of  climalc.  Tliov  breed 
in  the  devices  of  rocks,  caverns,  Sec,  and,  liko  tbe  Fulmarg 
and  Shearwatei's,  lay  but  one  egg.  which  is  white,  and  com- 
paratively   large.      Uiluilraiiom  qf  Brilith   Ornitliology, 


Description  of  TAalaisidroma  jieia^ica.— irea<I,  back, 
wings,  and  tail  dull  black ;  lower  parts  sooty  bhick  ;  a  large 
transverse  baud  of  pure  while  on  the  rump;  scapiriars  and 
secondary  quills  terminated  with  while;  tail  and  quilU 
black,  tbe  Brst  quill  not  the  longest,  but  shorter  by  four 
lines  than  Ihe  second  and  third,  which  is  Ibe  longest ;  hill 
and  feet  blauk  ;  iris  brown.  The  tail  is  square,  and  the  lips 
of  the  wings  reach  but  very  little  beyond  its  point.  Tlia 
length  of  the  tarsi  is  .len  lines.  Total  length  five  inches  sis 
lines.     (Male  and  female.) 

Voung  of  the  Year. — These  have  the  tints  less  deep,  and 
the  edges  of  the  feathers  sooty  or  rusty  :  in  olliei  respects 
Ihey  resemble  the  adults.  • 

ioeo/i7i>«.— More  common  in  North  America  than  in 
Eumpe;  found  on  the  coasts  of  England  ami  Scotland; 
rather  common  at  the  Orcades  and  Hebrides ;  more  abun- 
dant in  llie  island  of  Saint  Kilda;  wanders  rarely  on  lbs 
coasts  of  the  ocean,  and  very  accideulally  on  the  lakes  of 
the  centre  of  Europe.  (Temminck.)  Mr.  Selby  stales  Ihat 
they  are  found  upon  the  seaa  surrounding  Britain  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  that  they  have  been  ascertained  to 
breed  not  only  upon  tbe  Shetland  and  other  norlhern 
islands  of  Scotland,  but  upon  Ihe  rocky  coast  of  the  north- 
west of  Cornwall  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  kingdom. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  Ibis  species  ha«.  he  adds, 
been  supposed  lo  be  very  extensive,  but  the  discovery  of 
other  species  very  closely  allied  to  it  both  in  site  and  colour 
(and  only  to  be  distinguished  by  narrow  iuapection  and 
comparison)  in  various  parts  of  Ihe  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceana,  raukes  it  more  than  probable  that  these  laller  have 
been  mistaken  for  it,  and  that  ila  dislribulion  is  in  fact 
much  more  limiled,  being  in  all  likelihood  confined  to  the 
European  seas. 

Tlie  bird  above  described,  which  is  considered  to  he  ihs 
smallest  of  Ihe  wcb-fuoied  birds,  is  the  Pixicei/aria  pelagica 
ofLiuntcus;  Vccetlo lietle  TfempeWeof  the  raodernltalians; 
Oiseau  de  Tempfte,  Pilr^,  ond  ntret  Temtiete  of  Ihe 
French  and  Temminck;  UngeuiUler  Vogel,  Kteimte. 
Sturtttdbgel,  and  Meer  Peteri  Voget  of  the  Dutch ;  Start. 
Zwalu  of  the  Ne  t  her  landers ;  SIroTmraderi  Vogel  of  ih< 
Swedes;  Soren  Peder,  St.  Peders  Rigl,  Veilau-vinde  o 
Soiiden-vinds  Fugl.  ond  Uveyrs  Fugl  of  the  Norwegians . 
Cut  gan  Longter  of  the  antieut  Brilish  ;  Common  Stun 
Petrel,  Stormy  Pelrel^anA  Slorm-fineh  of  ihe  noder: 
*  Q9 
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British,  viho  call  the  spocici  also  (provinciallv)  Little  Petrel, 
Mittij,  Aftsilag,  Spevry,  Sea-swallow,  Allamouty,  Witch, 
and  (mariners  especially)  Mother  Caretfs  Chickens,  a  title 
irhich  is  not  confined  to  ProcellaHa  pefagica,  hut  is  shared 
by  and  more  generally  applied  to  the  more  oceanic  species, 
such  as  Thalassidroma  frilsonii,  &c. 

Tliis,  or  some  other  species  of  Thalassidroma,  is  i.'»  all 
probability  the  Ci/pselus  of  Pliny,  who  descnbos  (Nat. 
Hist,,  X-  39)  the  swallow-like  appearance  of  bis  Cypseli, 
their  nesting  in  rocks,  their  wide  spread  over  the  sea,  and 
says  that  however  far  ships  go  from  land,  these  birds  lly 
around  them. 

Habits,  Food,  Pefrodttction,  <^\— The  habits  of  tins 
species  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  other  Petrels, 
Mr.  Selby  remarks  that  vao^i  authors  state  that  it  lays  but 
one  egg,  which  M.  Tem^ninck  describes  as  beint;  pure  white, 
nearly  round,  and  o(  the  shape  of  an  owl's.  Mr.  Sclby  be- 
lievcs  that  a  single  egg  is  the  (general  law,  but  he  refers  to 
Mr.  Srar»i«*»  paper  in  the  *Lmnean  Transactions*  (xiii.). 
Tho  Utter  gentleman  found  a  nest  in  passin)^  over  a  track 
It/  peat-moss  near  the  shore  upon  an  uninhabited  islet  in 
i)rkney.  Ho  was  directed  to  it  by  the  low  purring  noise  of 
the  female,  and  found  tiro  pure  while  eggs,  of  a  very  large 
siie*  as  compared  to  the  bird.  Upon  seizing  the  old  one« 
she  squirted  out  a  very  rancid  oily  substance.  Upon  taking 
her  home,  she  was  put  into  a  cage,  and  various  worms  were 
offered  to  her,  all  of  which  she  refused.  At  tho  end  of  four 
days,  Mr.  Scarlh  saw  that  she  occasionally  drew  the  feathers 
of  her  breast  singly  across  or  rather  through  her  bill,  and 
appeared  to  suck  an  oily  substance  from  them.  Upon  this, 
he  smeared  her  breast  with  train  oil,  and  as  she  greedily 
sucked  it.  he  repeated  the  smearing  twice  or  thrice  a  day 
for  a  week.  He  then  placed  a  saucer  containin:;  oil  in  the 
cage,  in  which  she  regularly  dipped  her  breast,  and  then 
sucked  her  feathers  as  before.  Thus  lie  kept  her  alive  for 
three  months.  Mr.  Selby  observes  that  some  authors  have 
stated  that  the  young,  as  soon  as  hatched,  are  conducted  to 
the  water ;  but  this  he  says  is  a  mistake,  as  they  remain  in 
tho  holes  till  fully  able  to  i!y,  which  does  not  take  place  for 
some  weeks,  and  during  this  time  they  are  fed  by  the 
parents  with  oily  matter  ejected  from  their  stomachs.  '  In- 
stances,' continues  Mr.  Selby,  *  freauently  occur  of  its  being 
found  rather  far  inland,  either  dead  or  in  an  exhausted  and 
dying  state ;  but  the  cause  of  such  mortality  has  not  hitherto 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for;  it  may  however  arise 
from  weakness,  occasioned  either  by  old  ajre  or  accidental 
illness  rendering  it  unable  to  contend  with  the  autumnal 
and  wintry  blasts,  during  which  period  such  instances  are 
most  frequent ;  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  by  its 
being  commonly  in  an  emaciated  condition.  The  llight  of 
the  Sturm-Petrel  is  remarkably  swift,  and  is  equalled  by 
few  of  the  featlicrefl  race.  It  is  often  seen  darting  from 
wave  to  wave,  at  intervals  dipping  its  bill  into  the  water  as 
if  in  search  of  insects,  or  picking  up  food,  during  which  it 
wilt  stand  as  it  were  upon  the  summit  of  the  billow  with 
wings  expanded  and  raised,  but  it  is  very  rarely  seen  to 
alight  for  swimming,  and  is  totally  unable  to  dive,  a  faculty 
attributed  to  it  in  an  eminent  degree  by  some  of  the  earlier 
writers.*  In  Deceml)er,  1 623,  whilst  sailing  on  the  Thames, 
we  saw  one  of  these  birds  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  just 
below  the  Tower  of  London.  It  was  disporting  on  the  wing 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  was  very  rough, 
and  ever  and  anon  settled  on  it,  rising  again  almost  imme* 
diately.  It  had  blown  a  gale  (which  still  continued  when 
the  bird  was  seen)  for  twenty-four  hours.  Many  persons 
were  in  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  it.  they  being  apparently 
unacquainted  with  its  habits,  and  taking  it  for  a  stray  and 
wearied  land-bird  which  was  constantly  dropping  into  the 
water. 

M.Tomminck  (Manuel,  4th  part)  observes  that  M.Graba 
presumes  that  the  moult  of  this  species  is  double,  and  that 
in  autumn  their  plumage  has  some  obscure  spots.  M.Tom- 
minck further  remarks  that  tho  variety  found  at  Feroe 
diflfors  from  that  found  accidentally  on  his  coasts  in  the 
want  of  the  white  on  the  S(*apulars  and  secondaries  of  the 
wings;  in  other  re>pects  there  is  no  marked  disparity.  This 
is  the  Hydrobatrs  Feroensis  of  Brehm,  and  is  in  all  proba- 
bility that  alluded  to  hv  Brunnich,  when  he  tells  us  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Feroe  Isles  make  tho  bird  ser\'o  as  a 
candle,  by  dra\vin;r  a  wick  through  the  mouth  and  rump, 
which,  being  li^jied,  is  fed  by  tho  fat  and  oil  of  tho 
body. 

•  .Vboa  U»4(  ^uQ  of  a  bLickl)in)'c 


Thalassidroma  Wilsonii. — Description. -^WcvlA  and  ill 
the  lower  parts  sooty  black ;  back,  scapulars,  ar.d  wings  black: 
some  of  the  great  wing-coverts  borderetl  with  whitish  ;  all 
the  upper  tail-covcrts.  and,  in  some  indi\iduals,  a  part  ot  tbc 
feathers  of  the  thighs  also  or  some  of  the  lower  coverts,  pure 
white ;  tail  nearly  square,  only  slightly  emarginaie,  the  thn* 
lateral  feathers  white  at  their  base ;  wings  exceeding  the  tail 
more  than  an  inch ;  bill  and  feet  (tarsi  15  Imes  long)  Uark ; 
on  the  membranes  a  long  yellow  stain  and  the  edges  of  the 
toci  finely  bordered  with  that  colour;  iris  black ;  extremity 
of  the  nasal  tube  turned  up.  Total  length  of  the  bird  € 
inches  3  or  4  hues.    {Both  sexes  in  perfect  plumage.^ 

M.  Temminck,  who  gives  the  above  description,  obtefret 
that  the  young  birds  doubtless  differ  but  little  from  the 
adults;  but  they  are  not  ai  yet  exactly  known,  {hfanuet, 
4th  part,  1840.) 

This  species  appears  to  bo  tho  Proceliaria  pela^ea  r.( 
Wilson  ;  Proceliaria  oceaniea  of  Banks ;  ProeeUarta^  fi'il- 
sonii  of  the  Prince  of  Musignano ;  LOiseau  Temp^'te  <  f 
Bulfon,  'Enl.'  993;  and  Petrel  echasse  of  Temmmck. 

Localities.^The  whole  of  America  to  (japc  Horn :  mni- 
mon  on  the  coasts  of  Chdi,  the  United  States,  and  Braul: 
more  rare  at  the  C^pe  of  Good  Hope  than  Procetlar^a  ffL- 
gica;  shows  itself  accidentally  on  the  coasta  of  Spaui  antl 
in  the  Medilerrancan.     (Temminck,  Manuel,  4tli  part.) 

Habits,  Food,  Rejroduction,  ^-c— Nultall,  who  cnuir.c- 
rates  their  vulgar  names  of  Stormy  Petrels,  Deril'*  BinK 
and  Mother  Carey's  Chickens  with  remonstrance,  well  de- 
scribes their  habits.    *  On  the  edge  of  soundini^  as  tie 
vessel  loses  sight  of  the  headlands,  flocks  of  these  dark, 
swift  Hying,  and  ominous  birds  begin  to  ahoot  around  the 
vessel,  and  finally  take  their  station  in  her  foaroiog  wak^ 
In  this  situation,   as  humble  dependents,   they  follow  for 
their  pittance  of  fare,  constantly  and  keenly  watching  the 
agitated  surge  for  lloating  molluscxi,  and  are  extremely  fin- 
tified  with  any  fat  kind  of  animal  matter  thrown  o\-crboaid, 
which  they  instantly  discover,  however  small  the  monseU  ur 
mountainous  and  foaming  the  ragins^  wave  on  which  it  may 
happen  to  float.     On  making  such  discovery,  they  suddenly 
stop  in  their  airy  and  swallow-like  flight,  and  whirl  instantly 
down  to  the  waters.     Sometimes  nine  or  ten  thus  crowd  1j- 
gether  like  a  flock  of  chickens  scrambling  for  the  same 
morsel,   at   the  same   time  pattering   on  the  water  with 
their   feet,  as   if   walking   on   the  surface,   they   balance 
themselves   with   gently  fluttering   and   outspread  wing*, 
and   often   dip  down  their   heads  to   collect   tlic   siukinir 
object  in  pursuit.     On  other  occasions,  as  if  seeking  rulivf 
from  their  almost  perpetual  exercise  of  llight,  they  jerk  and 
hop  widely  over  the  water,  rebounding  as  their  feet  touch 
the  surface  with  great  agility  and  alertness.    There  is  some- 
thing  cheerful  and  amusing  in  the  sight  of  these  little  voy- 
aging flocks,  sitcadily  following  after  the  ve.-sel.  %o  light  and 
unconcerned  across  the  dreary  ocean.     During  a  gale  it  » 
truly  interesting  to  witness  their  intrepidity  and  addrv^i. 
Unappalled  by  the  storm  that  strikes  terror  into  the  bria^t 
of  the  mariner,  they  are  seen  coursing  wddly  and  rapidlr 
over  the  waves,  descending  their  sides,  then  mounting  «uo 
the  breaking  surge  which  threatens  to  burst  over  tbeir 
iieads,  sweeping  through  the  hollow  waves  as  in  a  sheltered 
valley,  and  again  mounting  with  the  rising  billow,  they  trip 
and  jerk  sportively  and  securely  on  the  roughest  sea,  defy- 
ing the  horrors  of  the  storm,  and  like  magic  beingt  aeem  U 
take  delight  in  braving  overwhelming  dangers.     At  otlicr 
times  we  sec  these  aerial  mariners  playfully  coursing  fn-m 
side  to  side  in  the  wake  of  the  ship,  making  excursions  &r 
and  wide  on  every  side,  now  in  advance,  then  far  behind, 
returning  again  to  the  vessel  as   if  she  were  stationary, 
though  moving  at  the  most  rapid  rate.     A  little  after  dark 
they  generally  cease  their  aruuous  course,  and  take  their 
interrupted  rest  upon  the  water,  arriving  in  the  wake  of  the 
vessel  th.ey  had  left,  as  I  have  observed,  by  about  9  or  10 
o'clock  of  the  following  morning.     In  this  way  we  were  fid- 
lowed  by  the  same  flock  of  birds  to  the  soundings  of  tho 
Azores,  and  until  wc  came  in  si^ht  of  the  Isle  of  Fl^re^* 
^Manual  of  the  Omitholofiy  of  tAe  United  Statt^s  and  </ 
Canada.)    Temminck  states  that  their  food  consists  of  the 
seeds  of  some  marine  plants,  small  testaceans,  mollusk*, 
&c. ;  Wilson  says  that  they  feed  on  the  gelatinous  spora  of 
the  Gulf- weed  (Fucus  natans),  as  well  as  small  fi*h.  bar- 
nacles, &c.    Nuttall  informs  us  that  these  Petrels  breed  in 
great  numbers  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Bahama  and  the 
Bermuda  islands,  and  along  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Bast 
Florida  and  Cuba.    Mr.  Audubon  informed  bim  that  tbi^ 
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»lio  breed  in  large  flocka  on  tlie  mud  and  snnd  islands  ofT 
Cape  Sable  in  Nova  Scotia,  burrowing  downwards  from  ttie 
surface  lo  the  dcpUi  of  a  foot  or  more.  Tiny  also  com- 
naaJy  erapUty  Ihc  holes  and  cavities  of  rocks  iie.ir  tlie  sea 
for  ihis  purpose.  'The  eggs,'  soys  Nullall,  in  continuation, 
'secordingto  Mr.  Audubon,  aie  three,  while  and  Iranslu- 
lenL  Ancr  the  period  of  incubation  they  return  In  feed 
ibeir  young  only  during  the  night,  with  the  oily  food  trbidi 
they  raise  fmm  their  stomachs.  At  these  times  they  are 
b«*r<l  through  most  parts  of  the  night,  making  a  continued 
tlultering  wund  like  frogs.  In  June  and  Jul}-,  or  uboul 
the  time  Ihat  tliey  breed,  tliey  are  still  seen  out  at  sea  for 
Mures  of  lea);uei  Irom  Ihe  land,  the  swiftness  of  iheir  flight 
allowing  them  daily  to  make  these  vast  excursions  in  quest 
uf  their  ordinary  prey ;  and  henco.  besides  Ibeir  suspieious 
appearance  in  braving  storms,  as  if  aided  by  (he  dark  ruler 
of  the  air,  Ihey  breed,  according  to  the  vul^vr  opinion  of 
siilors,  like  no  other  honest  bird,  forlaking  no  time  for  the 
purjwseon  land.  Ihey  merely  lialch  their  c^  under  their 
niiigs  as  Ihey  sit  on  the  water!' 


Fulmarus.    (Unch.) 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  gives  Wagellus,  Ray,  as  the  generic  name 
Dl  Ibis  forDi.  and  Linnaeus  quotes  It-'asellut  Cornubieniium 
■lascnonym  of  the  species  nhich  ne  are  about  lo  iltus- 
tnte.'  But  both  Ray  and  Willughby  (to  sdy  notliins  of 
(il!;er  parts  of  their  descriplions)  describe  the  bill  of  their 
bini  as  black,  which  appears  not  to  bo  the  colour  of  tli.it 
or  fiilmaru*  glacialit.  either  in  ilic  younf;  or  the  adult 
ilile.  Willughby's  firjuni  (t.  GG),  (hough  not  a  good  one, 
cin  hardly  be  taken  for  a  Fulmar ;  the  nostrils  are  not  ro- 
prewnled  as  tubular,  nor  the  bill  itself  as  large ;  and  there 
ii  nothing  lo  teatl  the  observer  to  suppose  (hat  the  figui'e 
m  intended  fjr  (bat  bird.  Mr.  Selby  quotes  the  flv;ure 
mi  <lc<^|ition  of  Willughby  as  refcrribla  to  Larus  argen- 
lalut  of  firutinicfa. 

E\ample.  Palmarus  glacialii. 

This  species  has  been  considered  the  type  of  Iha  restricfed 
jeniis /Vofp/iwin,  Linn.,  by  those  who  confine  the  subdi- 
ittion  of  that  genus  to  the  genera  Proeetlaria.  Ptiffinu*,  and 
Vudattidroma.  The  bill  of  Ihe  Fulmar  a  stout,  thick, 
>ilb  the  tapper  mnndibie  considerably  hooked  at  Iho  lip 
("here  It  i*  also  dilated)  and  sulcoled.  Ilia  lower  mandi- 
bi(  is  itraigbt  and  slightly  truncated.  The  nostrils  arc 
■iiiilpd  in  a  lingk  tube.  The  legs  nre moderate,  and  a  sharp 
tl>T  exists  in  the  place  of  a  hind  toe. 

Dcicripfioa. — Head,  neck,  all  Ihe  lower  pai'ls,  rump,  and 
bil  pure  nhite ;  back,  scapulars,  wing-coverts  and  scconda- 
rin  pure  bluish-asb  ;  quills  bright  (;rey  brown  ;  tail  well 
nunded,  conical ;  bill  bright  yellow  tinged  with  orange  on 
'be  nasal  tube;  iris  and  feet  yellow.  Length  IG  inches. 
IBoth  texe*.  tummer  plumage.) 

Touug  of  the  Year. — The  whole  body  bright  grey  clouded 
tilh  brown ;  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  terminated  by  a 
deeper  brown ;  the  quills  and  caudal  feathers  have  only  a 
liage  of  greybrovn;  in  front  of  the  eyes  an  angular  black 
tpe(;  bill  »nd  feet  yellowish  ash.    (Teminuick.} 


■1  Jacob's  Bay 
s  3nl  of  Jidy,  Ful- 
D  to  the  northward. 


This  is  the Procf //arid ff/u>;iW/s  of  Linnicus  and  authors; 
Le  Pitrel  Fulmar  and  Petrel  rfe  File  ile  Saint  KilJaot 
BuETon  ;  Hav-hett  of  the  Norwegions.  by  whom  it  appears 
lo  be  also  called  Mailemoke  or  Mullemiikr ;  Gtrytant/Graig 
of  Ihe  antifnt  British  ;  Fulmar  and  Fulmar  Petrel  of  ihc 
modern  Brilinh,  by  whom  it  is  also  named  (provincially) 
Mallemiick,  Malmoke,  and  Malldueh. 
Lonilitjpt.—'iha  Polar  regions  principally  durinu  Burn- 
er.    It  is  noted  by  Major  Sabine  as  occurring  wiihin  Ihe 
Arctic  Circle  (Parry's  First  Voy.,  Append.),  and  as  ahund- 
it  all  times  in  Davis's  Strajts  end  Baffin's  Bay ;  in  his 
Greenlattd  Birds  the  saraa  author  slates  that  during  the 
lime  of  the  deienlion  of  the  ships  by  ;  '      . .  "— 

r,  ri"),  from  (he  24th  of  June  1< 

rs  were  passing  in  a  continual  s  _.   ._ _  .,. , 

numbers  inferior  only  to  (he  (locks  of  the  Passenger 
Pigeon  in  North  America.  Caplain  James  Ross  (Append. 
lo  Sir  John  Ross's  Second  Voy.)  records  it  as  abounding 
in  roost  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  as  pecu- 
liarly numerous  in  Hudson's  Bay,  Davis's  Slrail,  and  Baf- 
fin's Bay.  He  says  [hat  these  birds  are  also  occasionally 
met  wilb  to  iho  westward  of  La(icasler  Soimd,  and  in  Re- 
gent's Inlet,  following  Ihe  whnle  ships,  and  availing  them- 
is  of  the  success  of  ihe  fishermen,  by  feeding  off  iho 
issofthe  whale  afler  it  has  been  deprived  of  ils  blub- 
md  turned  adrifl,  Temminck  places  llie  species  olways 
ie  shelves  and  lloaling  ice  of  the  pole,  and  says  that  it 
ry  accidental  on  tlie  coasts  of  England  and  Holland; 
but  that  Ihe  seas  of  Iho  Arctic  Pole  are  covered  with  it  at 
great  distances  from  land.  Mr.  Selby  Ulluslralinm  of  Brit. 
Ornilh.)  informs  us  that  Ihe  sleep  and  rocky  St.  Kilda,  one 
of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  is  the  only  locality 
n  the  British  dominions  annually  resorted  to  bv  Iho 
Fulmar.  Ihu  rest  of  the  Scottish  and'  ovir  more  souihern 
s  beinn  rarely  visited  even  by  htragglers.  Mr.  Gould 
(Btrdt  qf  Europe)  observes,  Ihat  although  the  Polar  re- 
gions constitute  its  native  locality,  it  is  nevertheless  found, 
but  in  much  less  abundance,  in  more  temperate  climate*, 
such  as  (he  northern  seas  of  Europe  and  America,  e\(cnd- 
ing  itself  throughout  ihe  lengthened  coast  of  Norway,  and 
--■  unfrequeiitly  Holland  and  France,  ll  frequents  also, 
idds,  the  northern  isles  of  Great  Britain,  recoriing  la 
Orkneys  and  Hebrides  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  but 
particularly  lo  the  island  of  St.  Kilda. 

Habits;  Food;  Reproduction;  Utility  In  Jfon.— Tem- 
minck stales  that  Ihe  Fulmar  never  comes  to  the  coast  ex- 
cept for  Ihe  purposes  of  nesting,  or  when  driven  there  bv 
gales.  lis  (light  is  easy  and  buoyant.  Besides  the  tiesli 
and  blubber  of  dead  whales  or  seals,  for  penelratin^'  hIioso 
thick  skins  their  trenchant  and  hQoke<l  upper  mandible  is 
rahly  formod.  barnacles  and  other  parasiles  which 
attach  tbemsdics  to  Ihe  uhales,  mollusks,  &c.,  form  their 
food.  Caplain  Jaracs  Ross  {inc.  ciL)  says  that  the  bird  Is  I'f 
iS^ntial  service  to  those  employed  in  the  capture  of  th« 
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nlialc,  by  Ctui<liii^  lliom  to  ILom  iiIotm  nliorc  the  ulialo*  ' 
■ru  iiiiMt  niiiurroiiti.  hihI  by  )ti^<"K  i>"Iicc  uf  lliu  lltst  a|i- 
ptiBranru  ortlixo  uiiiiMlH  nt  llw  luifiKc  (if  lliu  wnrer,  liy  | 
rTOWiliiiK  1"  lliu  »i"'t  from  all  i|UMU-r».  The  I'almor  aho 
atlcnitu  tlic  finliiiiK-vcwel*  on  llic  Iniiks  nf  Nt:«'r<>uiiillaii>l.  I 
wh«n!  il  i-  (-alU-<l  ./'■An  Dnirit,  f-t  Ihe  i.Sdl  of  tlio  cutl-lltli.  I 
ami  t:i  oftcu  taken  vilh  a  liuuk  baited  with  ■  |ik-ii<  uT coil's  ' 
Iivlt  or  llcsli.  Al  St.  Kilda  lliov  bTec<l  tfrc-.tanDtcIy  in  iho  . 
ravi'ins  and  holvi  i.f  Ibc  r.^hs';  a  >iniiU  wliitr  lavgt  i-pg,  | 
uilli  a  vow  brittio  ihcH,  in  ik'pioJtotl  by  ili.-  rtmak-,  ami  iliu 
yuiinu,  u'liicbnrc  balcbcd  iiboui  lliu  id^'I'IIb  »f  Jiiiip,  nri.-  Teil , 
uilhuilv  miilliT  dLsr^jiirKOil  bv  lliu  iinti-ns.  As  sm,n  ai  they  are  ■ 
lledswl'iiitv  ar«  i-auirh  umiitlit  l>j  Hiu  rnm^mrii.  «li.j  scale 
Uii>  pn'(.-i|iiliitis  i'l.tr«  fjT  IbviK  >>t  tliu  riskufllinr  livw,  fur 
Iho  »:iko  of  ihiiT  down.  K-atlicrs,  ami  <id.  *  No  l.ir.l'  wijs 
Putinnnt,  'b  of  such  •>->  <o  llic  iHlaniU'ra  m  lliis;  lliu  Fill- 
tuBT  su|>i)lici  lli(»n  Willi  uil  f'lr  lliuir  lain) »,  dnuii  f.ir  iluiii 
b.-il-,  a  iluliMcy  fur  tliuir  tablts,  a  balm  fur  tlicif  •vouiitU, 
and  !i  iiinlirilie  tnx  llicir  di»li:ni|iura.  Tlw)  Kuiiiiar  is  aUu  a 
rvr'afn  iirogno-liralor  uf  llii-  rliaiiijL'  of  wjiid ;  if  it  rinuu»  to 
l:nid.  nu  ve*t  uiiid  U  e\)ii.i'lcd  fur  '<uniu  liiiiu :  ami  tliucun- 
Irary  wbtn  it  rcltirnii  and  kn!|is  llic  m'j.'  Tlivso  binU  itn- 
■ud'tu  be  waited  fur  viiitcr  pruvittun  by  tbu  iiibiibiiaiiU  uf 
liafllnV  mid  Hud-on'ji  Bay.  Like  thi.-  »tli.-r  Pcln-l*.  llic 
Fulinari  LJiTt  uil  i)iroU|li  tlicir  nti^liiU  in  ttulf-dL-fuiiiv,  and 
it  IIwn-fjrL'  l)fcumi'«.  a*  Mr.  Scibv  ulisi-rvcs,  un  tsi-ntiol 
)i»int  Ibul  tl.L-y  tlmuld  U:  laki-n  anil  kllW  by  »>ivi'n>(',  in 
unk'r  t.t  pruiuiit  the  luHof  a  liiiuid  auTaluable  tulliusu  »bo 
vapturu  tliLin. 
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I'.-lnd*.  Tbe  laTg<'sl  kind,  Fi-'j-elhirii  gigitnlea,  or  N>!!y 
{(iarhnmt-ikuufni.  at  Jimak-LiMi *,  ul'iliu  S|<4niiiid».  i-,  tie 
<.bsi-rv<9i,  a  cjDiinuii  bird,  biilli  in  tla-  iii'aiid  riinnnuU  an<l 
.11  Ibc  ojiL-u  K-a.  '  Iti  il«  babilii  and  inainiir  t.f  lii^ht,'  cOa- 
linuc*  Mr.  Darwin, '  tlitri;  is  a  very  ili.-u  rei-mUlaiii o  n.lh 
ibc  AllulniSR,  and  us  wah  tiic  laliur  biid  a  tetKon  may 
ualcb  it  fur  hour*  lo^cibci'  aithuut  u-uin;;  un  what  it  fcvJ^ 
sii  il  is  Mitll  lliit  [Klrul.  T1)U  Prfik-honrt  ii  huwi'vrr  • 
ropariuiis  bird,  fir  it  was  (ib>i'rvL-d  by  some  iif  ihc  utlln:r>  at 
"'"'"'     '     '  '     "        ■    t -'  ■^->  -    e>f«r«. 


a  diviT.    Tbe  bird  ii 


Procellaiia.    (Linti.) 
lolyi'coftbiim'iiiis,  asrc-lrii-lcd  In  Mi-.  G.  R.  Ora 
-Itiiria .Enuiii:.-!Uilts. Linn. ;  The Or,\U Black P-lril  uf 


Mr.  Darn  in,  in  lii-  \:i1i;abto  ■  Journal  and  IUni:;vks'  ( V(>u. 
of  AJrrnlurt'  ■ind Ilrnntri,  u'luuiks  Ui.it  llie  »oulliu'ii  fi'as 
viaitsdtiy  the  cxpudiiiun  me  frequented  by  wvcra]  siiecicsuf 


Julian  alsu  tlitvu  giuat  )icirv!»«cre  seun  killing  ai 
ingyuiiii^  -nAW  Tlieyaiueaitthur  adds  lb»1  tin-  S|)aniarii 
nvru  probably  anaro  of  tbe  rapanty  of  this  petri'l,  br 
*  Quebrnntahui'hi't'  im'aiis  pTt>iieily  ati  o-^nrey.  I'licsi-  Utg* 
lietreU  are  called  if-jlhrr  Carey't  Geeie  by  ibc  hailori. 

DijmedM.    (limi.)    (Alihtboss.] 

Ciiiiliiin  P.  P.  Kiuj:.  R.N  ,  in  bis  loiror  to  Mr  Drolcrip 
abiivu  nlliidud  In.  Miys,  'Oi  ilic  teiius  Oiuint.<ili:a  IJie  apt-rict 
ubicli  1  regarded  o/alhi: IJ. »/ uilire,i,r/ti'ir',rfii/aek'>l,nn'l fit" 
/iVf«'""tiilutilburs,  were  ibe  most  roinarkable.  NeirTiutan 
dAcunliaibe  lirsi  f£>.  K/>a'/iC''ai  riiiM  abounded;  twiaiva 
ibu  Ca|H>  and  the  longitude  i>f:iu''va.'.[.Uici«eond  iD.  fh!- 
rnrhi/iirh'Ki  became  m.ire  numer<mi ;  and  in  iha  neiKlibuu  - 
li'ind  ol  Si.  Paul'*  Ibcir  plnre  mi  supplied  by  U./uhgiit  .>a. 
WbiTu  one  upccivn  aUuiinded,  llie  u<hcn  were  only  otra- 
i>i<>i):il1y  seen  ;  frjni  uliicli  it  may  be  inferred  (liai  I'lfli 
Npecii'D  breeds  in  illslinct  Iiailnli.  Oecaaionalljr  tvo  or  IbiM 
varieties  of  llie  D.rTiihmt,  Litin.,  tlio  large  wandering 
AIMnti»,  attended  Ibc  f  hip,  but  they  rarely  reinaiuod  b«- 
yund  Ihc  diiv.  U.exulam  vat-lps  rery  much  in  idumige: 
generally  Ii6«cver  the  lu^d,  ncc^k.  bark,  and  win^i  iie 
iiiore  or  less  tnolilol-iiTey,  niid  the  brcatl.  ubdomcn,' tviiI, 
and  unipt^tum  inuwy  wbile  ;  tbe  bdl  is  hur:i-i-ulourcl.  and 
Ihc  feet  yelluw.  We  saw  n  binl  Ihal  roit^lit  be  referred  ti 
M.  lj!Sioi)'«  D.  ppiitHophnra,  if  that  is  really  »  (Iiilinri 
specie!.  Another,  of  very  lar^  size,  tvai  near  v*  fur  Ihj 
d.iyi,  which,  nilb  the  e^eipliun  of  the  biick  of  ibi-  nin^-i 
and  tips  uf  ibeunder-titleof  tbcpen  fcuiiu'tsand  exlremiiT 
of  t  lie  tail  being  black,  was  of  a  snuivy  mliile  ruluiir.' 

Drawings  uf  I).  *;iidi'iii  and  !>.  M-rorhi/iirh'.i.  and 
dusiri;-tii.iis  of  Ibice  of  lliu  .pei-ie^  »c:K  by  Captain  K-KJ, 
Well'  read  nii<l  ixlubiled.  Tlic  de>eri]>tiun's  BRreed  i.-Kwn- 
tiiiiU'  uiib  tlio-e  fi'iiiii  till-  FTinie  cjieeinieiiii  in  *  War.dciing* 
in  New  Si>nlli  WaUs'  by  Mr.  G.  Iknncll,  who  »as  a  fcllua- 
M)}Jt;vr  v'iiU  L':ipi;iiii  King.  The  Report  |:ocs  uii  tu  c'atr 
that  ibc  lefereni'c  ef  these  to  tbo  species  (juoled  i4  pru- 
Ti>ionul  only,  as  they  dilfcr  in  sumc  impurlaut  parlir.din 
fri.iii  tbe  iiri;>iiiul  dc>ci'iplion  of  thoie  tperivr.;  it  is  ihort- 
fori'  probable  tlial  ihey  are  rather  to  be  viewod  as  iii'I:- 
eating  races  hitherto  unknown  to  zoologists,  iZ.il.  /W, 
lMl.t 

The  anther  nf  Hi.?  'Wnnderings'  above  noticed  jt.i'« 
tha:  llie  kiiuwii  !.i.e.'ie»  are,  I).  •■TiiUim,  U.  »i adirfx  !'■ 
rlil.r.eh;,u-kiin,  h./iilinhi'iia;  and  al-o,  as  eninneriicl  by 
Ciivier.  i).  br.i,-/,i,„ra  (Teiu),  nii  I  U.  me/anojArU  (Tun.), 
to  llieM'  l«o  la>t  Mr.  Hennelt  bad  no  opp..rliiiiitv  uf  rcftr- 
liiig.  lie  gives  a  ilcieriptioii  of  n  species  f. .ui.ii  al  B*»"« 
Sttailx,  uinung  ulUers  and  bns  a  chapter  containing  n.arh 
interoling  >ibM:rv.ition  on  the  hubiis  uf  the  All  atr.'TVet  aad 
ibe  nioile  uf  capturing  lliein.  Tbey  appear  lo  be  ni.iyar.i.j 
ill  Ibcir  voracity,  for  Mr.  Ueniictt  s-aw  one  nhieh  nas  oL.I 
dea  I  instantly  fullen  upon  by  ild  coin  nan  ions,  caper  lo  nalw 
il  tlieif  pn-y.  Tbe  excretory  duct  ufihenaKil  nlanl  ufib* 
ll'.iibtiThi;: .lllMtrrut  il).  f.ru/'»i() Was  traceil  by  Mr.  Bio- 
nell  for  nearly  two  inches  under  tbo  external  plate  i.i'  the 
up|ier  mandible,  in  a  dinvtion  toirards  the  nnsinlt,  but  in- 
elniin;;  sligblly  upwards,  until  lie  lost  »ii;lit  uf  it  amvn^  the 
cfllnlur  substance  uf  Ibe  b<ine. 

Iluliitt.  RefrnJarlion,  <fv.-Cap;ain  Cniiiehicl  (f.iri. 
Triiut.,  vol.  Mi.)  gives  nn  .lecoiint  ut  llic  breedii.g  of  i1  i.-.e 
birds,  fruin  personal  obMnatiui<t  in  Ihe  i-land  l.fT^i^l-:l 
d'Acunh.i.  As  he  and  bis  party  walkcil  diiwnthe  tr.runtaia 
on  their  return,  tlicy  parsed  among  flocks  of  Alba!:  •«« 
engagcil  in  llic  process  uf  incubation  urtendini:  tbeiri' ii:i£. 
r..ur  species  ilii-iiw^ni  ijtiidirea,  rrulau*.  tMnriirh-nrhia, 
and /H^iriUMu)  breed  on  tbe  island;  none  uf  lb- m  liaica 
mole  iban  une  ei;.^  ut  a  time.  The  two  former  c:\e  tbein* 
selves  no  tioiible,  il  appears,  in  eonsirucliug  ibcir  neil, 
merely  cboosin};  a  dry  s)k>i  of  ground,  an<I  giTiiig  it  a  sb.-ht 
euncaiiiy,  to  preretii  Ihe  egg  from  retling  out  of  its  plui^ 
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Tlie  e~g  is  white.  Tory  large,  uncomraonly  long  in  proportion 
In  lis  diameter,  and  nearly  of  equol  tliickness  at  both  ends. 
The  black  Albatrosses  (D./uliginomlvetegtegarioas  when 
Ciptain  Carmichacl  visited  the  island  (Januaij),  and  built 
their  nests,  which  were  ronstructed  of  mud,  raised  five  or 
HI  inches  and  slightly  depreasod  at  lop,  close  to  each  other. 
He  counted  upwards  of  a  hundred  in  an  area  of  half  an 
tcrc.  The  birds  stood  molionlesi  as  itatues  on  thoir  ro- 
ipeclive  hillocks  till  the  parly  approncheiJ  close  to  them, 
wlien  they  net  up  the  nlraiigust  clattering  with  their  beaks, 
and,  on  being  touched,  squirted  a  deluge  of  fetid  oil;  fluid 
from  the  stomach  on  the  oSendei-s.  The  nest  of  D.  chio- 
Torkynehut  was  solitary,  and  the  bird  selected  some  sheltered 
comer,  tarlicularly  the  small  drams  that  draw  the  water  off 
the  land  into  tho  rnninei.  '  Here.'  continues  Captain  Car- 
michael,  "it  runs  up  its  nest  to  ihe  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
incites,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  with  a  small  ditch  around  the 
base.  A  curious  circumstance  with  regard  to  this  bird  is, 
that  vhen  irritated,  the  feathers  of  its  cheeks  are  separated, 
to  as  to  display  a  beautiful  stripe  of  naked  orange  skin  run- 
ning from  the  corners  ofths  mouth  towards  the  back  of  Ibe 
head.  All  these  birds  nourish  their  youngbydisgorgingthe 
contents  of  iheir  sloraacb.  They  are  never  observed  to  carry 
ani  article  of  food  in  their  bill ;  those  matters  indeed  from 
vhirh  ihcj  derive  iho  chief  part  of  their  sustenance, — the 
blubber  of  dead  whales,  seals,  and  sea- lions.— would  mell 
laay  if  carried  in  the  bill  to  any  distance.  Wo 
help  admiring  Ihe  uller  unconsciousness  of  dauger  displayed 
by  ihem  on  our  approach  ;  they  never  showed  the  least  dig- 
^itian  to  move  out  of  the  way ;  even  when  kicked, 
pulled  off  their  nests,  ihey  made  not  Ihe  smallest  show  of 
misUnce  ;  but  quietly  returned  to  their  post,  or  stood  until 
we  paeed  on.  Their  plumage  is  of  Ihe  finest  order,  copious, 
•nd  without  the  slightest  stain.  They  find  great  difficully 
in  jetting  on  wing,  and  must  run  Iwenly  or  thirty  yard; 
■Irag  the  ground  with  expanded  wings,  before  they  can  gel 
tirly  under-way.  We  had  the  curiosity  to  take  one  of  them 
In  the  point  of  the  wings,  and  flitig  it  over  the  rock  ;  yet, 
igh  it  had  several  hundred  feet  of  a  clear  fall,  it  never 
i>i:uTerud  Itself,  but  dropped  down  like  a  stone.  On  this 
■Mount,  when  not  engaged  with  their  young,  they  usually 
iHtunin  ihe  edge  of  tlic  precipice,  from  which  ' 
huDCh  at  once  into  tho  air," 

Captain  Carmichael  and  his  parly,  in  a  difficult  part  of 
litir  roulB,  had  to  kick  upwards  of  a  dozen  of  thom  to  the 
tight  and  left  before  they  could  get  on. 

Prion,  <Lac£pi!de.) 

This  is  the  genus  PachyptUa  of  Illiger. 

Gexerie  Character. — Bill  strong,  stoiil,  wido,  very  much 
depceised,  the  upper  mandible  convex  on  its  sides,  lermi- 
niieil  by  a  compressed  hook;  the  edi^es  furnished  inler- 
ully  with  cartilaj-inous  lamellED ;  Ihe  lower  mandible  very 
nucli  depressed,  formed  of  two  arcs  soldered  nt  the  point, 
ud  fuiming  in  their  interval  a  guttural  pouch;  nostrils 
opening  by  two  distinct  oriiicea  and  disposed  in  the  form  of 
s  thort  lube.  A  very  small  claw  in  place  of  u  hind-loe. 
Fint  quiU  longest. 

The  tTpeoflliis  genus  is  the  Blue  PetreHPrneeUaria  vil- 
'alaaQdec?rufca,Gm.J  discovered  by  Foi'sler.  Many  indivi- 
duals were  lakeaduring  the  voyage  of  the  Coqmlle,  in  ib"  S. 
ht  The  following  is  from  M.  Garnet's  dcgcri|)tioii  of  an  in- 
dividual of  this  ipecics,  which,  in  the  form  of  its  bill  at  least, 
ippear*  to  be  leading  the  way  towards  the  Lameltibran- 
'kiale  Hiiimpedes.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  Petrels 
by  Ihe  disptkiiiion  of  its  bill.  The  mandibles  are  hooked 
It  their  extremity ;  their  base  is  very  much  widened.  Tho 
eiges  of  the  upper  mandible  are  directed  a  little  outwards ; 
■hey  present  within  a  projecting  border  striated  trans- 
Hriely  :  the  interval  which  separates  llicm  exhibits  a  small 
ItDovo.  Tiie  tongue  is  very  thick  and  Ihe  mouth  very 
dihlahle  Total  length,  from  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of 
■btail,  11  inches  (t'ranch).  Length  of  the  na.sal  lube  3 
'ma.  Extent  of  wini^s  2t)  inches.  Sine  a  third  larger 
tin  Thalattidroma  pelagiea ;  upper  part  of  iha  body  ashy 
Wu«  or  jpvy  blue,  deepest  on  the  head  and  on  the  wings. 
A  Uaekish  band  cuts  across  the  wings  and  1  he  tower  part  of 
'Iw  back  near  the  origin  of  the  tail.  This  portion  is  deep- 
«t  in  colour ;  the  extremity  of  tho  tail  has  the  same  blnck- 
th  deep  blue  tint ;  lower  part  of  Ihe  liody  and  vrings  while  ; 
■Itave  the  tail  a  line  of  a  blue  tint :  bill  and  eyes  plumbeous 
liliie;  middle  of  the  upper  mandiblo  and  tube  of  the  nos- 
Irili  blackUli.    The  middle  lail-fealhers  aro  rather   the 


longest,  which  gives  tho  tail  a  rounded  tippoaiancc.  The 
same  author  gives  an  inloresting  detail  of  the  analoray  of 
the  bird. 

In  a  Icller  addressed  by  John  Gould,  Esq.,  coiTespondint; 
member  of  the  Zoological  Sopiely.  dated  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  May  10.  1830,  and  read  on  the  3lh  of  October  last, 
that  distinguished  omilholD-;ist  mentioned  scveiat  interest- 
ing particulars  relative  to  Oceanic  birds  observed  by  him 
upon  his  royaEC.  Immediately  olf  the  Land's  End,  Wil- 
son's Storm  Pijtrel  (Thalassidroma  W''iYronii)  was  seen  in 
abundance,  and  continued  to  accompany  the  ship  through- 
out the  Bay.  Thu  little  Storm  Petrel  (.Thalasiidroma  pela- 
gint.  Setliy)  v-as  also  seen,  but  in  far  less  numbers;  bolh 
species  disappeared  on  approaching  Iho  latitude  of  Madeira, 
their  place  there  being  occupied  by  another  species,  which 
Mr.  GqvlXA  look  to  be  Thai.  Baliceri.  This  latitude  was 
also,  favourable  to  Ihe  Shearwaters,  Partus  cinereus  atid 
Puff,  obtcurut,  the  former  being  there  in  great  numbers. 
Mr.  Gould  crossed  the  equator  on  the  7th  July,  bavlng  been 
more  than  twenty  days  within  the  tropica,  part  of  which 
lime  the  vessel  lay  becalmed.  This  portion  of  the  occan'H 
surface  was  alio  inhabited  by  Storm  Petrels,  biit  of  a  dis- 
tinct species  from  any  Mr.  Gould  had  hitherto  observed,  and 
which  he  believes  1o  be  new  to  science.  These  birds,  wilh 
now  and  then  a  solitary  R/njncknp$  and  Frigate  Bird  (Ta- 
chi/pefes).  were  all  of  the  feathered  race  ihot  he  observed  in 
these  heated  latitudes.  On  Ihe  201h  July,  when  the  ship 
was  in  26"  8.  lat.,  ihey  were  visited  for  the  ilrst  time  by  the 
Cane  Petrel  (Procellana  Capensit):  on  ihe  23rd  (lat.  31° 
Id's,  long.,  24°  west)  they  were  surrounded  by  the  fea- 
thered race.  Independently  of  an  abundance  of  Cape  Pe- 
trels, two  other  species  and  three  kinds  of  Albatrosses  were 
observed.  The  latter  were  Diomedea  exutans,  D.  CAloro- 
rhynckut,  and  D.  fuUfjinosa.  A  few  days  after  this,  they 
commenced  running  down  (heir  longitude,  and  from  that 
time,  until  they  reached  the  shores  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
several  G|)eries  of  Pi-oceUaridte  accompanied  the  shi|>.  Mr. 
Gould  found,  as  he  had  every  reason  to  expert,  the  Auslra- 
Seos  inhabited  by  their  own  peculiar  Storm  Petrels 
(TAalassidromd)i  four  distinct  species  of  which  he  had 
already  observed  since  leaving  the  Cope.  '  From  Iho  wes- 
terly winds  which  prevail  in  Ihe  southern  hemisphere,' 
adds  Mr.  Gould,  '  between  the  latitudes  35*  and  95  ,  I  am 
iudiice'l  to  believe  that  a  perpetual  migration  is  carried  on 
eral  membersof  the  oceanic  family  continually  passing 
vest  to  east,  and  circumnavigating  this  portion  of  Ihe 
globe.  Thi"!  remark  more  particularly  refers  to  the  Alba- 
'  0SSC9,  Prions,  and  other  large  kiixls  of  Peiicls ;  the  same 
idividuals  of  several  of  these  species  having  been  obsciTed 
to  follow  onrship  for  fomc  thousands  of  miles.  Uniil  I  had 
ti|  that  they  were  nocturnal,  it  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise lo  me  how  tltcbirds  which  were  seen  around  the  ye<fel 
■  nightfall  wcru  lo  bo  obiorved  crossing  our  wake  ot  day- 
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break  on  the  following  morninj:,  Ihe  ship  having  frequcnlly  I 
run  a  distance  of  nearly  lUO  miles  during  the  uv^hi.'  {Zool. 
Proc,,  lb:3U.) 

Fossil  Albatross. 

Professor  Owen»  in  the  present  month  (May,  ISJO),  de- 
scribed at  a  moetinsj  of  the  Geological  Society  ceriain  orni- 
tholites  discovered  in  the  chalk  near  Maids/one.  Thoy 
consisted  of  the  shaft  of  a  humerus  elcvi'ii  inches  long, 
wanting  both  cndj»,  and  two  fragments  of  a  tibia.  Their 
proportions  were  such  that  the  Pn-/*essor  could  not  refer 
them  to  any  other  group  of  bird*  than  the  Longipennes  of 
the  Palmiped  order  of  Cuvi«'*  system  ;  and  the  humerus 
equalled  in  size  that  of  the  largest  Albatross  with  which 
Professor  Owen  had  i»een  able  to  compare  it. 

PETRl'COLA.  [LiTHOPHAOiD-K,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  4S.] 
PETRIFACTIONS,  one  of  the  general  terms  by  which 
natural»»f»  have  at  dilferent  times  sought  to  designate  the 
va»*  variety  of  plants  and  animals  whose  remains  are  pre- 
bervcd  in  the  earth.  It  may  be  thus  considered  as  an  e^jui- 
\alcnt  for  such  expressions  as  *  formed  stones,*  '  imbedded 
fossils,*  •  or2;anise(l  fossils,*  •  organic  remains,*  &c.  None 
of  these  expressions  are  free  from  objections  more  or  lebs 
serious,  but  tho  diliiculty  of  superseding;  them  by  better  is 
more  obvious  than  the  advantap;e  of  changing  them.  Against 
tho  use  of  the  word  Petrifactions,  it  is  reasonably  argued 
that  a  very  considerable  ]}roportion  of  the  plants,  shells,  and 
bones  of  vertebraied  animals  enclosed  in  the  rocks  are 
not  at  all  petrified;  while,  on  the  other  l.and,  the  process  of 
lapidification  has  been  found  to  have  been  perleclly  per- 
formed on  objects  of  compaiatively  recent  date  never  im- 
bedded in  the  earth,  as  the  wood  of  a  Roman  auueduct  in 
Westphalia.  Calcareous  deposits  from  springs,  wnich  invest 
mosses,  shells,  and  bones  with  a  stony  case,  arc  often  called 
yctriiactions.    [Organic  Remains.] 

PETROCINCLA.  [Mkrulid.k,  vol.  xv.,  p.  122.] 
L4eu  ten  ant- Colonel  Sykcs,  in  his  'Catalogue  of  Birds 
observed  in  the  Dukhun*  (Deccan),  records  a  species  under 
the  name  of  Pistrocincla  Pandoo,  and  remarks  that  it  diflers 
from  the  Solitary  2*hrush  of  Europe  (Tardus  'Cyaneus, 
Liiai.)  in  its  smaller  size,  slighter  form,  want  of  orange 
eyelids,  and  while  tips  to  tho  feathers.  Pet,  Pandoo  is 
found  only  in  the  dense  woods  of  the  Ghauts,  and  its  Might 
is  low  and  rapid.  Colonel  Sykes  adds,  that  it  appears  to 
corrc>pond  with  Var.  A.  of  Dr.  Latham*s  Solitary  Thrush, 
vol.  v.,  p.  47.  Petrocincla  Maal  and  Petrocincla  cinclo- 
rhyncha  are  recorded  by  Colonel  Sykes  in  the  same  cata- 
logue. {Zool,  Proc,,  lb32.) 
PETROICA.    [Sylviadje] 

PETRO'LEUM,  a  viscid  variety  of  bitumen,  which  ii 
found  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  but  chietly  in 
Asia,  Uowing  from  beds  associated  with  coal  strata.  As 
much  as  400,000  hogsheads  is  said  to  be  collected  annually 
in  tho  Birman  empire.  It  is  also  abundant  in  Persia,  and  it 
is  found,  among  other  places,  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  It 
is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  and  it  is  contained  in  the 
materia  medica  of  tiie  London  Pharmaeopu;ia,  under  the 
name  of  Petroleum  Barbadense, 

This  bubfttanco  has  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour;  it  is 
slightly  translucent,  and  its  odour  is  bituminous.  The  pe- 
troleum of  Beclielbronn  in  the  department  of  the  Bus  Rhin 
has  been  particularly  examined  by  Bous^ingault:  it  is 
viscid,  and  has  a  very  deep  brown  colour;  it  is  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  in  which  it  occurs  by  the 
name  of  ttone  oil,  and  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
gixase  in  diminishing  the  friction  of  machinery.  It  is 
totally  and  readily  soluble  in  oi'ther.  When  this  petroleum 
IS  heated  to  the  tem|K'raturo  of  21*2"  in  a  retort,  nothing 
wiiatever  distils;  it  is  evident  therefore  that  it  contains  no 
naphtha.  When  however  the  heat  is  rai:>ed  to  nearly  450^ 
drops  of  an  oily  lluid  come  over,  though  very  slowly;  this 
o;ly  body  has  a  brown  colour,  and  is  very  li(|Uid;  ii  is  ren- 
dered pure  by  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  reetifica- 
tion.  Ill  obtaining  this  oil  in  the  tii>t  instance  the  petroleum 
IS  mixed  with  uater.  Petiol  nc  is  the  name  given  by  Bous- 
hiiigault  to  this  oil ;  its  properties  are,  that  it  has  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  slight  taste,  and  a  bituminous  smell.  Its 
s;?ecitic  gravity  is  about  Oft'Jl.  Even  when  cooled  down  to 
about  lu^  Kahr.,  it  retains  its  tluidity.  It  btuiiis  paper 
liko  the  volatile  o.ls.  hoiUat  53l>^  burns  with  a  good  deal  of 
llame,  bat  accompanied  with  much  smoke.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  111  alcohol,  but  in  larger  quantity  iu  wlhor.  It 
yeliled  by  uualy^is : — 


Hydrogen 
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Dr.  Thomson  con?jidei*s  it  to  be  constituted  of 
IG  equixalents  of  hydrogen         =10 
20  equivalents  of  carbon  =120 


\2'% 
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Eouivalent  136  100' 

Asj.haltene  is  the  solid  portion  of  )>ctroleuni.  Boo* 
singault  obtained  it  by  treating  petroleum  with  alcuhul, 
which  dissolves  the  greater  part  of  the  petroleum  and  Icavtt 
the  asphaltene  unacted  upon;  by  the  application  uf  bctt 
the  whole  of  ihe  moi*e  volatile  constituent  is  expelled,  aod 
asphaltene,  ])ossessing  the  following  properties,  remaini:^ 
Its  colour  is  Mack,  and  it  has  a  great  deal  of  lustre.  It 
breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  is  heavier  than  «-atrf. 
When  heated  to  about  572°,  it  becomes  soft  and  elostjc 
It  burns,  like  the  reains,  without  leaving  any  residue. 

Dr.  Thomson  concludes,  from  tho  experimenta  of  Boas- 
singault,  that  asphaltene  is  composed  of 

15  equivalents  of  hydrogen         =15       •       9'&1 

19  e(|uivalcnts  of  carbon  =114       .     74*51 

3  equivalents  of  oxygen  =  24       .     15*68 

Equivalent  153  100* 

He  is  also  of  opinion  that  asphaltene  U  nothing  more 
than  petrolenc  combined  with  3  equivalents  of  ox}i(en.  Il 
appears  probable  also  that  the  petroleum  of  Becbelbfonn  b 
com|K>sed  of 

1  equivalent  of  pctrolene  =136     or     14*53 

5  equivalents  of  asphaltene        =765  &5*47 

Equivalent  901  100* 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  substances  very  diflferenllj 
constituted  may  be  classed  together  under  the  {general  tern 
of  petroleum ;  for  while  Bouasiiigault  obtained  a  tiuid  car* 
buretted  hydrogen,  which  we  have  just  described  under  tiM 
name  of  ])ctrolene,  from  the  peirolcuin  of  Beclielbrono, 
Drs.  Christison  and  Reiehenbach  produced  a  sol:d  carl-u- 
retted  h\drogcn  from  the  ))etroleuni  of  Rangoon;  the  for- 
mer called  it  petrolinet  and  the  latter  parajfin,  [Hyubo* 
GEN,  Carburets  o/*.] 

PETROMY'ZOX,  according  to  Linnseua,  a  gcnns  of 
fishes,  but  now  usually  regarded  as  a  family,  railed  Peirj- 
niyzido).  These  fii'hes  con>titute  the  section  Cyclostonii  of 
the  *  Regno  Animal,*  and  are  distinguished  by  tlteir  im- 
perfectly developed  skeleton,  their  \\aut  of  |«ctoral  and 
ventral  fiiis,  combined  with  an  eel-like  foim  of  body.  The 
mouth  is  circular,  consisting  of  a  cartilaginous  liug  vhieli 
supports  the  lips,  this  ring  being  fonuc<l  by  the  iolderiii( 
together  of  the  palatine  and  mandibular  bones.  The 
branchioe,  instead  of  being  pectinated,  as  in  most  otbrf 
fishes,  are  purse-&ha|ied ;  they  are  moreover  fixed,  and  uprl 
externally  by  several  a})ertures. 

From  the  very  imperfect  state  of  their  skeleton  (a luck 
consists  chietly  of  a  rib'e^s  series  of  cartilaginous  riajr^l, 
and  some  other  peculiarities  in  their  structuie,  these  fiftbo 
may  be  regarded  as  the  lowest  of  the  vertebrate  animiU. 
The  genus  Peiromyzon,  as  now  restricted,  contains 
iishes  commonly  known  as  Lampreys.  These  eel-like  fiam 
aie  of  a  cylindrical  form,  coinpres>ed  towaids  the  tail,  aad 
destitute  of  scales:  they  have  seven  branchial  openings (jB 
each  side,  and  a  small  opening  connected  with  these  on  ikt 
upper  surface  of  the  head,  situaied  nearly  between  tba 
eyes  the  mouth,  or  maxillary  ring,  is  armed  with  »troaj( 
teeth,  and  on  the  inner  di:»k  there  are  smaller  raiip-Uk« 
tubercles:  there  are  moreover  two  longitudinal  seno  of 
suiall  teeth  on  the  tongue,  which  is  so  form«r«l  that,  by  i:s 
movement  in  the  mouth,  it  acts  as  a  piston,  and  unabloitbtt 
animal  to  attach  itself  by  suction  to  any  foreign  body. 

Tho  Lamprey  {Petromyzon  marinuSt  Linn.)  is  usually 
about  two  feet  in  length,  of  a  yellowish  colour  mjrbi«d 
with  brown;  its  two  dorsal  fins  are  distinctly  tcpanted. 
the  second  one  joins  with  the  tail  fin,  as  ^ell  aa  a  suiadi 
strip  which  repre^ents  the  anal  fin. 

*  The  Lanipie\s,  like  the  Sharks  and  Rayit,'  says  Mr. 
Yarrell,  *  ha\e  ho  swimming  bladder;  and  being  alffo 
without  ]ectoiaI  this,  aie  usually  seen,  near  the  botU>ra. 
To  &ave  ihcmsehes  from  the  constant  touscular  cxerttoii 
which  is  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  being  cmriied  aluoj; 
with  the  current  of  the  water,  they  attach  tbcuiteae»  bff 
the  niouth  to  stones  or  rocks,  and  were  in  couM^ueuoe  calkd 
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yzon,  or  Stone-sucker;  while  the  circular  form  of 
DUlh  induced  the  name  Cyclostomes,  or  round- 
rd  fishes,  which  was  bestowed  upon  them  by  M.  Du- 

-.amprey  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  is  con- 
\y  much  sought  after  in  the  various  rivers  in  which 
nd.  According  to  the  author  just  mentioned,  it  is 
common  during  the  spring  and  summer  season  in 
r  the  rivers  on  the  southern  coast  of  England,  par- 
y  the  Severn ;  and  is  found  in  smaller  numbers  in 

of  the  rivers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  about  the 
>eriod  of  the  year.  *  In  Scotland,'  Sir  W.  Jardine 
they  ascend  our  rivers  to  breed  about  the  end  of 
nd  remain  until  the  beginning  of  August.    They 

furnished  with  any  elongation  of  the  jaw,  afforded 
L  of  our  fresh- water  fishes,  to  form  the  receiving  fur^ 
:  this  important  season  ;  but  the  want  is  supplied  by 
Jcker-hke  mouth,  by  which  they  individually  remove 
)ne.  Their  power  is  immense.  Stones  of  very  large 
}  transported,  and  a  large  furrow  is  soon  formed. 

marinus  remains  in  pairs,  two  on  each  spawning- 
ind  while  there  employed,  retain  themselves  affixed 

uth  to  a  large  stone.'* 
iiiinprey  feeds  upon  soft  animal  substances,  and  often 
fishes  of  large  size ;  and  fixing  itself  upon  them, 
he  flesh  by  means  of  its  rasp-like  teeth. 
other  species  of  Lamprey,  the  Petromyzon  JkLvia- 
d  P.  planeriy  are  found  in  England.  The  first, 
lie  Lampem,  or  River  Lamprey,  is  common  in  many 
English  rivers.  *  Formerly,'  says  the  author  of  the 
y  of  British  Fishes,*  *  the  Lam  pern  was  considered 
f  considerable  importarvce.  It  was  taken*  in  great 
es  in  the  Thames,  from  Battersea  Reach  to  Taplow 
nd  was  sold  to  the  Dutch  as  bait  for  th«  turbot,  qpd, 
er  fisheries.  Four  hundred  thousand  have  been  sold 
»eason  for  this  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  forty  shillings 
usand.  From  five  pounds  to  eight  pounds  the 
A  have  been  given  ;  but  a  comparative  scarcity  of 
irs,  and  consequent  increase  of  price,  has  obliged  the 
lermen  to  adopt  other  substances  for  bait.  Formerly 
mes  alone  supplied  from  one  million  to  twelve  hun- 
jusand  lam  perns  atmually.  They  are  very  tenacious 
ind  the  Dutch  fishermen  managed  to  keep  them 
sea  for  many  weeks.' 

Ssh  is  usually  about  one  foot  in  length,  and  coloured 
common  eel :  the  lip  surrounding  the  mouth  has  a 
3us  row  of  small  points ;  there  are  two  large  teeth 
aaxillary  ring;  and  the  dorsal  fins,  which  are  elon- 
re  distinctly  separated.  The  third  species,  called 
^ed-lipped  lampem  {P.  Planeri),  has  the  two  dorsal 
;ed  close  together;  it  is  of  a  shorter  and  stouter 
nd  it  may  moreover  be  distinguished  from  the  com- 
opem  by  its  lips  being  furnished  with  numerous 

forming  a  thickly-set  fringe. 

ringed-lipped  lampem  appears  to  be  usually  smaller 
e  common  species ;  it  is  found  in  the  Tweed,  and 
;  of  the  streams  in  the  southern  parts  of  Great 
but  appears  to  be  comparatively  scarce. 
econd  genu*  of  Petromyzidoe  is  the  Mixine  of  Lin- 
In  this  genus  the  maxillary  ring  is  altogether  mem- 
t,  and  only  furnished  with  a  single  tooth  on  its  upper 
he  series  of  teeth  on  the  tongue  are  strong,  and 
d  in  two  rows  on  each  side,  so  that  the  jaws  of 
has  appear  to  be  lateral,  like  those  of  insects  or 
eides,  a  circumstance  which  induced  Linnaeus  to 
em  in  the  class  Vermes.  The  mouth  is  circular, 
nished'with  eight  cirri;  in  its  upper  margin  is  a 
which  communicates  with  its  interior.  The  body 
irical,  and  furnished  with  a  fin  which  surrounds  the 
be  skeleton  is  here  reduced  to  a  mere  cartilaginous 
These  singular  fishes  pour  out  such  an  abundance 
s  through  the  pores  of  their  lateral  line,  that  the 
n  the  vases  in  which  they  are  kept  seems  to  be 
id  into  a  jelly.    They  attack  and  pierce  other  fishes 

lampreys.  A  certain  Myxine  found  in  the  South 
jtromyzon  cirrhatus  of  Forster),  owing  to  its  pos- 
seven  branchial  apertures  like  the  lampreys,  has 
d  the  type  of  Dum^ril's  subgenus  Hepialremus. 
subgenus  Gastrobranchus  (Block)  the  intervals  of 
ichise,  instead  of  having  separate  openings,  commu- 
'ith  a  common  canal  on  each  side,  each  of  which 
tes  in  a  distinct  hole  situated  under  the  heart.    To 

•  Hiftory  of  British  Fishes,*  vol.  ii. 
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this  section  belongs  the  Myxine,  Glutinous  Hag,  or  Borer  of 
English  authors,  the  Mixine  gluiiiiosa  of  Linnseus,  ani 
Gastrobranchus  ccecus  of  modern  authors.    [Myxine.] 

The  next  genus  of  this  section  (Ammocetes,  of  Dumeril) 
has  the  same  general  form  as  the  lampreys,  and  the  branchial 
orifices  are  the  same ;  but  the  mouth  is  semicircular,  and 
the  lip  only  covers  the  upper  portion ;  henc^  the  fishes  have 
not  the  power  of  fixing  themselves,  like  the  true  lampreys. 
They  have  no  teeth,  but  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  a  series 
of  fleshy  tubercles. 

The  fish  fouuA  in  our  streams,  and  known  by  the  nan^ps 
Pride,  Sandpride.and  Mud  Lamprey  (^WT/ioc^te*  branchior 
lis,  Cuv.),  aflfords  an  example  of  this  genus.  This  httle  fish, 
which  is  seldom  more  than  sbi.  or  seven  inches  in  length, 
and  about  the  thickness  of  a  quiU,  lives  chiefly  in  the  mud 
at  the  bottom  of  fresh- water  streams,  and  is  said  to  be  much 
preyed  upon  by  eels.  ♦ 

The  last  division  of  this  family  is  the  gennn  Amphioxiu 
of  Yarrell,  and  this  contains  but  one  species,  a  most  extra- 
ordinary little  fish,  which,  it  api^ears,  was  first  described  by 
Pallas,  under  the  name  of  Limax  lanceolatus,  but  had  not 
been  seen  since  his  time  till  the  subject  of  Mr,  Yarrell's 
description  was  discovered  hy  Mr.  Couch  on  the  shore  near 
Polpcrro. 

The  Amphioxus  lanceolatus,  or  Lancelet,  is  rather  more 
than  one  inch  in  length,  of  a  compressed  form,  and  pointed 
at  both  extremities,  but  most  so  at  the  tail,  and  of  a  pale 
yellowish  colour.     *  The  head  is  pointed,'  says  Mr.  Yarrell, 

•  without  any  trace  of  eyes;  the  nose  rather  produced;  the 
mouth  on  the  under  edge,  in  shape  an  elongated  fissure, 
the  sides  of  which  are  flexible;  from  the  inner  margin  ex- 
tend various  slender  filaments,  regularly  disposed,  which 
cross  and  intermingle  with  those  of  the  opposite  side :  along 
the  sides  of  the  body  the  muscles  are  arranged  iii  regular 
order,  diverging  from  a  central  line,  one  series  passmg 
obliquely  upward  and  backward,  the  other  scries  as  obliquely 
downwai'd  and  backward :  the  anal  aperture  is  situated  one- 
fourth  the  whole  length  of  the  fish  in  advance  of  the  end 
of  the  tail ;  the  tail  itself  is  pointed :  from  the  nose  to  the 
end  of  the  tail  a  delicate  membranous  dorsal  fin  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  back,  supported  by  very  numerous  and 
minute  soft  rays;  the  surface  of  the  body  is  smooth.  The 
body  is  supported  internally  throughout  its  length  by  a 
flexible  cartilaginous  column,  from  which  the  numerous 
muscles  diverge.' 

PETRO'NIUS  A'RBITER  is  the  name  of  the  author, 
or  supposed  author,  of  a  kind  of  novel  in  Latin,  of  which  we 
have  only  fragments,  descriptive  of  the  licentious  manners 
of  the  Romans  under  the  empire.  Several  young  debau- 
chees, one  of  whom  is  the  chief  narrator,  are  represented 
strolling  about  Campania,  and  then  proceeding  by  sea  to 
Croton  ;  they  meet  with  numerous  adventures  with  men  and 
women  of  various  ranks,  but  all  as  profligate  as  themselves. 
Both  the  descriptions  and  the  dialogue  are  extremely 
obscene,  and  serve  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  Juvenal 
and  other  writers  as  to  the  excessive  depravity  of  morals 
under  the  empire.  As  a  picture  of  manners,  the  work  is 
not  without  its  value,  though  it  is  totally  unfit  for  general 
readers.  Tlie  style  is  fluent  and  the  language  is  considered 
classical.  The  episode  entitled  *  Trimalcion*s  Feast'  is  a  cu« 
rious  description  of  a  banquet  given  by  a  pompous  wealthy 
freedman.  The  naxrative  is  intermixed  with  verses  and 
fragments  of  poems,  one  of  which  refers  to  the  civil  wan  of 
Caesar,  and  contains  a  very  strong  invective  against  the  cor- 
ruption of  Roman  manners.  The  prose  narrative  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  satire  on  Nero  and  his  court,  but 
this  supposition  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  sufficient  evidence. 
Indeed  the  age  of  tiie  work  is  not  .ascertained,  and  some 
date  it  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  (Ignarra,  De 
Palcestra  NeapoUtana.)  Caius  Petronius,  a  man  of  high 
rank,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Anna!,,  xvi.  18,  19)  as  being 
for  a  time  a  favourite  of  Nero,  and  minister  of  his  pleasures, 

*  arbiter  elegant iae,'  which  may  be  translate'd  umpire  of 
fashion  and  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Being  afterwards 
discarded  by  Nero  through  the  jealousy  of  Tigellinus,  and 
expecting  his  sentence  of  death,  he  anticipated  it  by  causing 
his  veins  to  be  opened  in  the  bath,  and  allowing  himself  to 
die  gradually  while  conversing  with  his  friends  on  light 
subjects.  He  is  stated  during  this  interval  to  have  written 
an  account  of  Nero*s  secret  debaucheries,  which  he  sent  to 
the  emperor.  Whether  the  fragment  which  we  have  was 
part  of  this  work,  or  whether  it  was  written  by  another 
Petronius,  tias  been  much  disputed.    The  best  edition  of 
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Pelroiiius  is  that  by  R  Biirniann,  2  voU.  Ito.  174;J.  ii»  which 
all  ilio  various  opinions  on  ihc  work  and  its  aiilhor  arc 
given. 

PKTRO'PIIILA.    [Mhuri.ii>.K»  vol  xv.  p.  V21.] 
PETRO'SILKX.     This  name  has   pruhahly  been  given 
to  two  iliffrrcnl  minerals,  viz.  coinpact  nuartz  and  compact 
felspar;  ihe  latter  has  also  been  termea  fusible  pctro&il».*x. 

fFKLSPAR-l 

PETROSELrNUM.    [Parslky.] 

PETROV.  VASSILI  PETROVITCH,  wa*  the  son  of  a 

clergyman  at  Moscow,  where  he  was  born  ii»  173C.  While 
in  the  Zaikonospasskoi  scliool  in  that  *it\\  he  distinjrnished 
himself  bv  his  aptitude  for  antient  and  modem  languages, 
and  also  bv  a  natural  elo<jucrK:c,  and  fluency  of  ideas  and 
worth.  Whether  he  exhi»wted  much  precociiy  of  talent  in 
poetry  is  less  certain,  f'»r  it  was  not  until  his  twenty-seventh 
Year  that  he  coT"p«>sed  the  ode  on  Catherine's  coronation, 
which  oblainril  for  him  the  notice  and  protection  of  the  em- 
press h«>t>clf,  and  of  many  of  the  nobles  at  her  ci>urt,  and 
ojM  fially  of  Prince  Potemkin.  For  a  time  he  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  reader  to  the  empress,  but  at  his  pr<:.s«iinj;  soli- 
citations obtained  leave  to  travel.  lie  visited  Enf{land  and 
several  other  countries,  from  the  year  I77*J  to  1774.  After 
his  return  he  was  made  imperial  librarian,  which  situation 
liowever  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  in  1  7«»,  on  account  of 
ill  health,  and  ho  retired  with  a  pension  to  a  village  in  the 
(ivernment  of  Orlov.  Here  he  divided  his  time  between 
iterary  and  agricultural  pursuits,  visiiini;  Moscow  every 
winter  for  the  purpose  of  availing;  himself  of  its  libraries. 
So  diligent  were  his  habits  of  study,  that  at  the  age  of 
sixtv  he  beiran  to  learn  the  modern  Greek  language.  He 
died  December  4-16.  171)0,  in  his  f>4th  year. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  original  workt  appeared  in  3 
vols.  b\'o,f  l.*:*]! ;  l)esidcs  which  there  is  a  translation  by  him 
of  Virgil's  *..'Eneid,*  in  *J  vols.,  17tJl-6.  His  poems  consist 
chiefly  of  odes  and  epistles,  and  althou^h  they  have  now 
lost  much  of  their  first  interest,  having  been  written  upon 

{>articular  occasions,  many  of  the  former  aro  stam[)ed  by 
li^h  poetical  beauty  and  merit,  by  vigour  and  originality  of 
ideas,  and  by  energy  of  expression  ;  but  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  admitted  that  his  versification  is  occasionally  harbh, 
and  his  diction  not  suiliciently  polished.   It  should  be  home 
in  mind  however,  that  at  tho  time  Petrov  began  to  write, 
the  language  itself  had  not  received  that  refinement  which 
it  now  possesses,  and  he  certainly  did  much  for  his  native 
literature.     Merzliakov  calls  him  tho  *  philosopher  bard,' 
and  says  that  he  'abounds  in  transcendent  imagery,  traced 
^*ith  a  pen  of  fire.' 
PETRUS  DE  ABA'NO.    [Advno.] 
PETRUS  HISPA'xNUS.  a  native  of  Lisbon,  son  of  a 
physician  named  Julian,  became  eminent  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sciences,  particularly  that  of  me<licine,  the 
practice  of  which  he  followed  for  some  time  with  great 
reputation.      He  afterwards  entered  holy  orders,  and  ad- 
vanced by  degrees  to  high  preferment.    After  being  arch- 
bishop of  Braga  in  Portugal  (Bracara  Augusta),  he  was 
made  cardinal  by  Gregory  X.,  a.d.  1273;  and  on  the  death 
of  Adrian  V.   ho  was  elected  to   the    pontifical    dignity, 
Sept.  13,  12 76.     He  took  the  name  of  John,  and  styled 
himself  on  his  seal  Joannes  XX. ;  but  in  his  epitaph  at  Viter- 
bo  he  is  called  Joannes  XXI.*     One  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
pontificate  was  to  confirm  A<lrian's  revocation  of  the  famous 
constitution  of  Gregory  X.  (enacted  at  the  council  of  Lyon, 
1274).  which  ordered  that  the  cardinals  should  be  strictly 
shut  up  in  the  conclave  during  their  election  of  a  new  pope. 
He  did  all  in  his  power  to  assist  the  Christiars  in  the  East, 
and  sent  legates  to  the  diflerent  princes  of  Europe  to  per- 
suade them  to  engage  in  a  fre.sh  crusade  against  the  Sara- 
cen.*i.     He  died  at  Viteibo.  about  ei|!lit  months  after  his 
elevation  to  the  holy  see.  May  17,   1277,  of  the  injuries 
occasioned  by  the  falhng  of  the  roof  of  his  bed-chamber. 
He  was  a  very  learned  man  himself,  and  a  great  jtatron  of 
learning  in  others;   but  he  does  not  seem   to  havo  been 
eminent  f«>r  piety  and  holiness  of  life.     Ho  wrote  several 
works  on  meaicine,  logic,  &c..  of  which  the  greater  part  aro 
still  unpubli!»hed.     A  list  of  their  titles  may  be  seen  in  Cia- 
conius  *  Vita;  Pontiff.  etC'ardd.,*  torn,  ii.,  p.  213.    The  most 
celebrate<l  is  a  short  medical  treatise  entitled  '  The^auru8 
Pauperum,  seu  de  Medendis  Corporis  Humani  Morbis  per 

•  Till-  confii'inn  aUi.it  ibf  {•u{if»  of  Ui«»  lumr  nf  Jtiho  l^ jnartiy  ocoa^iuinH} 
by  thr  flrtitJirtiB  Vvi^  Juin  Ueiu,;  r«M-konr(i  a»  John  Vlll.  Tlii«  tMiwfM'r  wiU 
Bat  tiitirrly  aocouiit  fiir  it.  iiii  Fi-trtu  lli«p.inii-*  i%  iii>mHimr.i  colleil  Juha  XlX., 
and  »onirtUDni  JubaX.\Il.     (Sec  Ucncbxaril,  Chrvmogrank,,  lib.  W.,  Paiu, 


Kupoii<ta,*  of  which  there  are  se\'cral  editions.  It  wa«  first 
printe<l  1-176,  Antwerp,  fol. ;  the  last  edition  was  pub!ii!:-J 
1J77.  Paris,  16mo.,  with  a  Hjrt  of  rontinuation  by  J.  Lie- 
buult,  entitled  *  Thesauius  Saiiitatis,  Paratu  faMl*.«.'  A 
Spanish  translation  was  publi&hcd  at  Vallad>.<lid,  l(i72;  iir.d 
an  English  one  bv  Humphrev  Llovd,  London,  15s.'*,  ^\u. 
It  consists  of  00  chapters,  containing  a  short  account  of  s 
great  number  of  diseases,  and  at  the  end  of  each  is  gncn  a 
(luantity  of  medical  formula)  taken  from  the  works  of  iIm* 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  physicians,  to  which  is  now  aii4 
then  added  the  word  pxpertum.  It  is  not  of  much  value, 
and  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  foolish  and  supcrstitiout. 
In  the  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  Isaac  <cominonlj 
callc<l  *  Isaac  Israehta*).  Lugd..  1516,  fob,  there  arc  three 
treatises  by  Petrus  Hispanus :  one  entitled  *  Coromcntariua 
singulare  sui)er  Librum  Dietarum  Univcrsalium  Issar. 
fol.  xi.-ciii. ;  the  second  a  commentary  on  Isaac's  work  *I>e 
Dio^tis  Particularibus,*  fol.  ciii.-clvi. :  and  the  third  on  h;* 
work  *  De  Urinis,'  fol.  clvi.-cciii.  There  is  a  tract  bv  J.  T. 
K("*4iler,  which  the  writer  of  this  article  has  not  been  ablotr 
con^ult.  entitled  '  VolUtaiidige  Nachricht  von  Pab»t  Jo 
hann  XXI.,  welcher  unter  deni  Namen  Petrus  Hispatiui 
als  ein  Arzt  und  Weltweiser  bei iihmt  ist,*  Giiiting.,  1 76f.  4io. 
(Ciacon.,  Vitce  Pontiff,  ct  Cardd.;  Haller,  Biblioth,  3!edtc. 
Prapt.) 

PETTY,  SIR  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  political  ccuno- 
mist,  was  born  May  16th,   1623,  at  Romscy  in  Ilanip»hiK; 
where  his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  clothier.  Afitf 
remaining  until  the  ai;e  of  fifteen  at  the  graramar-schoul  uf 
his  native  plaee,  he  went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Cain  m 
Normandy.     On  his  return,  he  is  said  to  have  entered  the 
navy,  but  the  time  which  he  s]>cnt  in  this  ser^'ice  must  fasve 
been  short,  as  in  1643  he  again  visited  the  Continent,  ainl 
spent  three  years  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries.    Dur- 
ing  this  interval   he  studied  medicine  and  anatomy.    In 
1648  he  published  a  small  work,  addressed  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Ilartlib,  recommending  the  extension  of  education  to  ob- 
jects connected  more  immediately  with  the  daily  busineMof 
life.     Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  the  vi»ituis 
apiminted  by  tho  parliament  had  ejected  the  royalists,  and 
employed  himself  in  giving  instruction  in  anatomy  and  rbe* 
mi>try;  in  1649  he  was  created  doctor  of  physic,  and  ele<*tcd 
a  fellow  of  Hrazen-nose  College.     In  1G50  be  was  appointed 
to  the  anatomical  profosorahip  in  the  university.     lie  wis 
an  active  member  of  a  society  instituted  in  Oxford  fur  the 
cultivation  of  natural  science,  and  which  was  tlie  imroediiiie 
precursor  of  the  Royal  Society.      When  the  Royal  Society 
was  established,   he  was  one  of  the  council.     In  1631  tbe 
period  of  his  good  fortune  commenced  by  his  appointment 
as  physician  to  the  army  in  Ireland.     In  1664  ne  «»  em- 
ployed in  that  country  in  the  suney  of  forfeited  estates,  a 
Work  which  he  performed  with  great  ability.      He  wa»  *Lb- 
sequently  enga;:ed  as  a  commissioner   in   dividing  theM 
lands  among!)i  the  ollicers  and  soldiers  of  Cromwell  s  snuv. 
when,  besides  the  land  allotted  to  him,   he  made  advao- 
tageous  purchases.     Ho  also  acted  as  secretary  to  Hear; 
Cromwell,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.    He  appear*  ho«ci<r 
to  have  been  well  received  by  Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration, 
and  in  1661  was  knighted.     Sir  William  Petty  died  at  Lii 
house  in  Westminster,  December  16th,  1Gb 7,  and  was  boned 
in  the  church  of  his  native  town,  where  a  plain  stone  msrb 
his   grave,   with   the  simple   inscription — *  Here   lyes  Sj 
William  Petty.'     His  last  will  contains  the  fullowir.i;  pr^ 
fession  of  his  religious  opinions: — 'I  die  in  the  profeMUO 
of  that  faith  and  in  the  practice  of  such  worship  as  I  ficd 
established  by  the  laws  of  my  country;  not  being  able  to 
believe  what  I  myself  please,  nor  to  worship  God  bitter 
than  hy  doing  as  I  would  be  done  unto,  and  observing  tbe 
laws  of  my  country,  and  expressing  my  love  and  honour  of 
Almighty  God  by  such  signs  and  tokens  as  are  undentood 
to  be  such  by  the  people  with  whom  I  live.  G«id  knowmg 
my  heart  even   without  any  at  all.'      The  widow  of  &r 
Wilham  Petty  was  created  Baroness  Shelburne.     He  Kfl 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.      The  eldest  son  succeeded  to  tbe 
title,  but  dying  without  issue,  it  was  revive<l  in  Henry,  tbe 
second  son,  great-uncle  of  the  finit  marquis  ofLankduvne. 
Sir  William  Petty  was  tho  author  of  several  scientific 
works  and  inventions,  and  various  papers  on  mathematical 
and  chemical  subjects  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions^ 
but  he  is  far  better  known  in  the  present  day  as  a  writer  upon 
trade  and  commerce  and  political  arithmetic.     Nutvitk- 
standing  the  great  variety  of  bis  pursuits,  he  had  emauct- 
pated  himself  from  nearly  all  the  enon  and  prejudices  of 
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contemporaries.     The  'Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,' 

of  his  best  works,  contains  valuable  information  re- 
:ting  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  latter  part  of  the  soven- 
ith  century,  and  gives  the  first  authentic  account  of  the 
ulatioD.  Sir  William  Petty  clearly  foresaw  the  advan- 
!S  of  a  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  a  free 
mercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  The 
rey  of  Ireland  which  he  made  during  the  Protectorate 
tinues,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries,  to  be  a 
k  of  reference  in  courts  of  law  in  matters  relating  to 
led  property.  His  treatise  on  *  Taxes  and  Contributions,' 
lished  iu  1667,  contains  in  general  sound  views  on  the 
jects  of  finance  and  revenue ;  and  in  this  work  the  doc- 
e  was  first  clearly  stated,  though  only  in  an  incidental 
nner,  that  the  labour  required  for  the  production  of  com- 
dities  alone  determines  their  value.  The  '  Political 
itfametic*  treats  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  population, 
ticularly  with  reference  to  London.  His  predictions 
cerning  the  growth   of  the  metropolis  are   amusing, 

do  not  exhibit  his  usual  acuteness.  At  the  time 
^D  he  wrote,  he  calculated  that  the  population . of  Lon- 
1  doubled  itself  in  40  years,  and  that  of  England  in 
) years;  and  hence  he  concluded  that  the  population 
St  reach  a  stationary  point  before  1840,  at  which  period 
roald  be  ten  millions  for  the  metropolis,  and  also  ten 
lions  for  the  rest  of  England.  *  Wherefore  (he  remark^) 
( certain  and  necessary  that  the  growth  of  the  city  must 

)efore  the  said  year  1 840.'    Since  1 700  however  London 

t  increased    122   per  cent.,   and  England   154  per  cent. 

-William  Petty  published  his  ' Quantulumcunque '  (a 

:   money)  in  1682,  at  which  period  the  question  of 

.    !:  • .  ry  circulation  was  of  great  interest.     He  recom- 

)  :  .  it  one  metal  should  be  made  the  uYiiform  mea- 

le,  in  which  view  he  was  supported  by  Locke  : 

r  i-  :p :  -!>.   wton  proposed  both  the  precious  metals.    The 

i'^        .eated  with  great  ability,  but  the  error  of  his 

i       •I'^vitible  in  some  of  his  arguments,  which  show 

[.'  ;  •^'ined  the  false  notion  that  there  was  something 

Y   '        d  silver    distinguishing  them  as  articles  of 

all  other  commodities.     In  this  work  he 

i   . .  .vs  regulating  the  rate  of  interest,  observing 

1.  !..    r:^  :  ht  as  well  be  laws  to  regulate  the  rate  of 

».   .  he  exposed  the  prevailing  fallacy  that  a 

<    <i  a        drained  of  cash  by  an  unfavourable  balance 

I".  t  of  the  remainder  of  Sir  William  Potty's 

r        J    ■        I  Watt's  *  Bibliothcca  Britannica/ 

..  L  .«  1  -  the  Chinese  namo  for  a  white  earth  used 
aQ  the  manufacture  of  porcelain :  it  is  stated 
I  while  the  former  [Kaolin]  is  derived  from  the  de- 
ipoftition  of  the  felspar  of  granitic  rocks,  the  latter,  or 
mtze,  is  the  same  mineral  which  has  not  suifered  decom- 
tion»  and  that  on  account  of  its  fusibility  it  is  employed 
laziiig  the  porcelain. 
KTWORTH.    [Sussex.] 

fiUCtl'DANIN,  a  peculiar  principle  obtained  from  the 
'edanum  officinale^  or  sea  sulphur-wort.  By  treatment 
I  alcohol  a  solution  was  obtained  which  deposited  crys- 

to  which  the  name  of  peucedanm  was  given  by 
latter.  These  crystals  are  colourless,  acicular,  transparent, 
iorous,  and  insipid ;  but  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  their 
3  is  rery  aromatic ;  they  melt  at  140°  without  losing 
\ht;  and  when  the  heat  is  increased,  the  fluid  mass  as- 
es  a  greenish  and  afterwards  a  greyish-white  tint :  they 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  melt  in  it  when  boiling 
out  dissolving;  in  cold  alcohol  they  dissolve  but  spa- 
ly,  but  when  it  is  heated  to  140°,  they  dissolve  in  it 
ily,  and  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  also 
4ution  of  chloride  of  tin,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  ace- 
of  lead,  but  not  by  sulphate  of  iron.  It  does  not  appear 
wsess  either  acid  or  alkaline  properties.  It  yielded  by 
f  lis : — 

2  equivalents  of  hydrogen        2      or        5 '8 
4  equivalents  of  carbon  24  70  •  6 

1  equivalent  of  oxygen  8  23 '6 

Equivalents        34  100* 

EUTINGERIAN  TABLE  is  the  name  given  to  a  map 
ie  roads  of  the  antient  Roman  world,  which  is  on  parch- 
it,  and  was  found  in  a  library  at  Speyer  in  the  fiftcei^h 
iury.  It  was  bequeathed  by  the  proprietor  Conrad 
j»  to  his  friend  Conrad  Peutmger,  a  learned  man  of 
tui^,  who  began  to  prepare  a  copy  of  it  for  publica- 
«  out  died  in  1 547,  before  he  could  effect  his  purpose. 


Mark  Velter  however  copied  it  on  a  scale  less  than  one-half 
of  its  original  size,  and  sent  his  copy  to  Ortelius,  who  for- 
warded it  to  Muretus,  who  published  it  in  1598.    This  re- 
duced copy  has   been  inserted   in  the  Ptolemy  of  Bertius, 
in  Horn's  •  Orbis  Delineatio,'  and  in  Bergier's  *  Histoire 
dea  grands  Chemins  de  I'Empire  Remain.*    The  original 
map  remained  at  Augsburg,  in  the  possession  of  Peutinger's 
descendants,  till   1714,  when  it  was  purchased  by  a  book- 
seller, and  sold  by  him  to  Prince  Eugene,  who  gave  it  to 
the  imperial  library  of  Vienna.    An  exact  copy  of  it  wag 
made  by  F.  C.  von  Scheyb,  at  Vienna,  with  an  introduction 
and  index,  and  dedicated  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa; 
•Tabula  Itineraria  Peuting%riana,  quae  in  Augusta  Biblio- 
thcca Vmdobonensi  nunc  ser>»atur,  adcurate  exscripta  i 
Fr.   Christoph.   De   Scheyb,   cum  Indice,'    fol.,  Vienna, 
1753.    The  map  is  21  feet  in  length,  *ixd  about  one  foot 
wide.    The  author,  whoever  he  was,  did  noi  intend  tp  draw 
a  proper  geographical  map,  with  the  relative  iKJsition  of 
countries  [Map;  Agathodjemon],  but  merely  to  «>o11ect 
all  the  great  roads  of  the  empire  into  a  long  narrow  strip, 
marking  the  stations  upon  each,  and  the  distances  between 
the  stations,  for  the  information  of  travellers  and  chiefly  of 
mihtary  and  civil  oflficers.    In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  great  lines  of  roads  are  represented  as  nearly 
parallel,  and  most  of  the  great  rivers  are  also  made  to  run  in 
the  same  direction,  from  west  to  east  or  east  to  west,  which 
was  that  of  the  greatest  length  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  the 
northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  empire  are  brought 
into  close  approximation  to  each  other,  without  any  regard 
to  the  latitude.     For  the  same  reason,  the  Mediterranean, 
Adriatic,  iEgean,  and  Euxine  seas  are  all  compressed  in 
breadth  into  the  shape  of  long  channels,  the  peninsula  of 
Italy  appears  to  run  straight  from  west  to  east,  and  the 
islands,  such  as  Sicily,  have  undergone  a  like  compression  of 
form.    The  towns  on  the  roads  are  marked  by  small  houses ; 
some,  heinff  worthy  of  particular  notice,  are  designated  by 
square  buildings  Hke  barracks ;  and  some  more  important 
towns  and  military  stations,  such  as  AqtHleia,  Ravenna.  &c., 
are  distinguished  by  walls  and  towers.  Rome  is  distinguished 
by  a  circle  with  a  crowned  figure  seated  in  the  middle,  and 
the  port  of  Trajan  is  conspicuously  sketched  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Constantinople 
is  marked  by  a  circle  and  a  figure,  which  however  is  not 
crowned.     Antioch  is  the  only  other  city  which  is  also  dis- 
tinguished by  a  circle  and  a  figure,  in  which  last  Mannert 
thinks  that  he  recognises  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  he  belieres 
to  be  an  interpolation  of  some  copyist  of  the  middle  ages, 
who  had  before  him  an  older  map  of  the  time  of  the  Pagan 
emperors.    (Mannert's  *  Introduction '  to  his  new  edition  of 
Peutinger's  Table,  folio,  Leipzig,  1824.)    That  the  original 
map  was  drawn  while  the  old  religion  of  the  empire  was  still 
dominant,  seems  proved  by  the  heathen  temples  which  are 
marked  upon  it,  whilst  there  is  no  Christian  name,  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  which  is  probably  also  an 
interpolation  of  the  copyist,  who  has  taken  care  to  notice 
the  desert  between  the  Red  Sea  and  Palestine,  as  being 
that  *  in  which  the  children  of  Israel  wandered  for  forty 
years,'  as  well  as  Mount  Sinai,  where  *  they  received  the 
law.'     Several  other  particulars  on  the  map  seem  to  fix  the 
date  of  its  original  construction  to  about  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander  Severus,  after   the  Persians  had   overthrown    the 
Parthian  dominion,  a.d.  226.  The  Persian  empire  is  marked 
in  its  full  extent  and  written  in  large  capitals,  whilst  Parthia 
is  indicated  by  smaller  characters  as  a  province.    Palmyra 
is  marked  as  an  important  place,  with  roads  leading  to  it 
through  the  desert,  which  would  seem  to  refer  to  an  epoch 
previous  to  its  destruction  by  Aurelian.     Edessa  in  Mace- 
donia is  marked  under  that  name,  whilst  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  it  is  called  Diocletianopolis.    This  and  other  evi- 
dence collected  by  Mannert  indicate  at  all  events  an  epoch 
between  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  and  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  making  allowance  for  the  interpolations  of 
subsequent  copyists. 

The  Peutingerian  Table  does  not  always  agree  with  the 
Antonine  Itinerary ;  several  stations  and  towns  which  are 
in  the  one  are  not  in  the  other ;  the  distances  between  the 
stations  marked  on  both  sometimes  disagree ;  besides  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  form  of  the  map,  several  roads  which 
are  distinct  on  the  Itinerary  are  placed  on  the  map  consecu- 
tively, as  if  they  all  formed  one  Utie ;  whilst  others,  which 
are  single  roads  on  the  Itinerary,  are  cut  into  two  or  three  in 
the  map.  However  the  Itinerary  is  still  of  great  use  n  ex- 
plaining the  map,  and  the  two  together  are  among  the  most 
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valuable  anticnt  works  on  geography  which  have  come  down 
to  us. 

The  map  extends  to  the  right,  or  east,  as  far  as  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges.  Roads  are  traced  through  India  to  several 
emporia,  or  places  of  trade,  on  the  coast.  To  the  west  tlje 
map  ends  abruptly  on  the  borders  of  Spain,  including 
farther  north  only  the  eastern  part  of  Britain.  It  is*  evi- 
dent, as  Manncrt  maintains,  that  one  leaf  is  wanting,  and  it 
has  perhaps  been  lost. 

PEW.  A  pew  is  defined  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  'a  seat  en- 
closed in  a  church.'  Sittings  enclosed  in  a  church  would 
perhaps  be  a  more  correct  descriptio",  inasmuch  as  a  pew 
contains  several  seats;  and  it  n^^  unfrequently  happens 
that  different  families  have  t»nj  right  of  sitting  in  the  same 
pew.  The  word  pew  is  •cdvheXy  to  be  met  with  in  authors 
upon  ecclesiastical  ^^*  who  almost  invariably  use  the  ex- 
pression •  churc>»  «icat. 

Thei'e  w«^  no  pews  in  churches  until  al)Out  the  period  of 
the  R^rmation,  prior  to  which  the  seats  were  moveable, 
such  as  chaiFS  anu  benches,  as  we  see  at  this  time  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  on  the  Continent.  Before  that 
time  no  cases  are  to  be  found  of  elaims  to  pews,  although  in 
the  common-law  books  two  or  three  claims  are  mentioned 
to  seats  in  a  church  or  particular  parts  of  a  seat,  which  were 
probably  moveable  benches  or  forms. 

•  By  the  general  law  and  of  common  right/  Sir  John 
Nieholl  observed  (in  Fuller  v.  Lane,  2  Add.  EccL  Rep.,  425), 
'  all  the  pews  in  a  parish  church  are  the  common  property 
of  the  parish ;  they  are  for  the  use  in  common  of  the  parish- 
ioners, who  are  all  entitled  to  be  seated  orderly  and  con- 
veniently so  as  best  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of 
all.'  The  right  of  appointing  what  persons  shall  sit  in  each 
seat  belongs  to  the  ordinary  (3  Inst.,  202) ;  and  the  church- 
wardens, who  are  the  officers  of  the  ordinary,  are  to  place 
the  parishioners  according  to  their  rank  and  station ;  but 
they  are  subject  to  his  control  if  any  complaint  should  be 
made  against  them.'  (Pettman  v.  Bridger,  1  Philip  323.) 
A  parishioner  has  alright  to  a  seat  in  the  church  without 
any  payment  for  it,  and  if  he  has  cause  of  complaint  in  this 
respect  against  the  churchwardens,  he  may  cite  them  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court  to  show  cause  why  they  have  not  seated 
him  properly ;  and  if  there  be  persons  occupying  pews  who 
are  not  inhabitants  in  the  parish,  they  ought  to  be  displaced 
in  order  to  make  room  for  him.  Tliis  general  right  how- 
ever of  the  churchwardens  as  the  officers  of  the  ordinary  is 
subject  to  certain  exceptions,  for  private  rights  to  pews  may 
be  sustained  upon  the  ground  of  a  faculty,  or  of  prescription, 
whieh  presumes  a  faculty. 

The  right  by  faculty  arises  where  the  ordinary  or  his  pre- 
decessor has  granted  a  licence  or  faculty  appropriating  cer- 
tain pews  to  individuals.  Faculties  have  varied  in  their 
form ;  sometimes  the  appropriation  has  been  to  a  person 
and  bis  family  'so  long  as  they  continue  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  house  in  the  parish :'  the  more  modern  form  is  to  a 
man  and  his  family  '  so  long  as  they  continue  inhabitants 
of  the  parish '  genemlly.  The  first  of  these  is  perhaps  the 
least  exceptionable  form.    (Sir  J.  Nieholl,  2  Add.,  426.) 

Where  a  faculty  exists,  the  ordinary  has  parted  with  his 
right,  and  therefore  cannot  again  interfere :  it  has  however 
been  laid  down  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  that  where  a  party 
claiming  by  faculty  ceases  to  bo  a  parishioner,  his  right  is 
determined.  Sir  John  Nieholl  states,  *  Whenever  the  occu- 
pant of  a  pew  in  the  body  of  the  church  ceases  to  lie  a 
Earishioner,  his  right  to  the  pew,  howsoever  founded,  and 
ow  valid  soever  during  his  continuance  in  the  parish, 
at  once  ceases.'  (Fuller  r.  Lane,  2  Add.^  427.)  The  same 
doctrine  has  been  sanctioned  by  theC^urt  of  King's  Bench. 
(Byerley  v.  Windus,  5  Darn,  and  Cress.,  18.)  But  in  a  case 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  chief-baron  Macdonald  was  of  a 
different  opinion.  The  question  there  was  whether  there 
coiild  be  in  law  a  prescription  for  a  peraon  living  out  of  the 

Earish  to  have  a  pew  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  it  was 
eld  that  there  might  (Lousley  v.  Hayward,  1  K  and  /., 
583).  As  prescription  presumes  a  faculty,  these  opinions 
seem  to  be  at  variance.  Where  a  claim  to  a  pew  is  made 
by  prescription  as  annexed  to  a  house,  the  question  must  be 
tried  at  law.  The  courts  of  common  law  in  such  cases  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  on  the  ground  of  the  pew  being  an  case- 
ment to  the  house  (Mainwanng  v.  Giles,  6  Bam.  and  Aid., 
361);  and  if  the  ecclesiastical  courts  proceed  to  try  such 
prescription,  a  prohibitiorf  would  issue.  In  order  to  sup- 
port a  claim  by  prescription,  occupancy  must  be  proved,  and 
also  repair  of  the  pew  by  the  party,  if  any  has  been  re- 


quired ;  the  onus  and  beneflcium  going  together. 
man  v.  Bridger,  1  Mill.,  325 ;  Rogers  r.  Brooks,  1  ! 
431  ;  Griffith  r.  Matthews,  5  T.  /?.,  297.)  The  aboi 
scrvations  apply  to  pews  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
respect  to  seats  in  the  chancel,  it  is  stated  in  the  Rep 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  page  49, '  the  law  hi 
been  settled  with  equal  certainty,  and  great  inconvei 
has  been  experienced  from  the  doubts  continued  to  I 
tertained.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  churchi 
have  no  authority  over  pews  in  the  chancel.  Again,  j 
been  said  that  the  rector,  whether  spiritual  or  lay,  has  : 
first  instance  at  least  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  seats ;  c 
have  also  been  set  up  on  behalf  of  the  vicar ;  the  extent 
ordinary's  authority  to  remedy  any  undue  arrangemen 
regard  to  such  pews  has  been  questioned.'  (Gibson, 
3  Inst.,  202 ;  1  Brown  and  Goul.,  Rep.,  4 ;  Griffith  r. 
thews.  5  T.  /?..  298;  Clifford  v.  Wicks,  1  B.  and 
498  ;  Morgan  v.  Curtis,  3  Man.  and  Ryl.,  389 ;  Ri 
Bushnell,  4  Hagg.,  Ecc.  Rep.,  164.) 

With  regard  to  aisles  or  isles  (wings)  in  a  char 
ferent  considerations  apply.    The  whole  isle  or  pai»j 
seats  in  it  may  be  claimed  as  appurtenant  to  an 
mansion  or  dwelling-house,  for  the  use  of  the  occ 
which  the  aisle  is  presumed  to  have  been  originkuj 
In  order  to  complete  this  exclusive  right  it  is  neoesiar; 
it  should  have  existed  immemorially,  and  that  the  v 
of  the  mansion  in   respect  of  which  it  is  claimed 
from  time  to  time  have  borne  the  expense  of  repairiu 
which  they  claim  as  having  been  set  up  by  their  pr 
sors.     (3  Inst.,  202.) 

The  purchasing  or  renting  of  pews  in  churches  .* 
trary  to  the  general  ecclesiastical  law.  (Walter  v.  ii' 
and  Drury,  1  Uagg.,  Consist,  i?^.,  314,  and  the  cmsemni 
to  in  the  note,  p.  318;  Hawkins  and  Coleman  *.  < 
peigne,  3  Phill.,  16.) 

Pew-rents,  under  the  church-building  acts,  are excc-f 
to  the  general  law ;  and  where  rents  are  taken  in  ;»of  * 
places,  they  are  sanctioned  by  special  acts  of  ntr...ii 
rew-rents  in  private  unconsecrated  chapels  in  li*^ 
under  the  same  principle,  such  chapels  being  pri\Attt 
perty.    

PEWTER,   a   compound  metal  extensively  cnipl 
especially  in   the  manufacture  of    those  drinkik  *- 
called  pewter  pots.     Tlie  finest  pewter  is  said  to     '^ 
12  parts  of  tin,  1  part  of  antimony,  and  a  very  lit! 
while  common  pewier  consists  of  about  80  partf 
20  of  lead.     Pewter  was  formerly  much  more 
than  at  present,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  |fHu« 
dishes. 

PEYER,  JEAN  CONRAD,  was  bom  at  Schaf 
in  1653.     He  studied  -medicine  at  Basle  and  at  Piub 
having  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  the 
university,  returned  to  practise  at  his  native  town,    ^i 
there  successively  the  professorships  of  eloquence,  of 
and  of  the  physical  sciences ;  but  his  present  reputalioii 
rived  chietly  from  his  having  first  clearly  described  the 
bodies  which  are  scattered  in  patches  along  the  end  ( 
small  intestines,  and  which  are  therefore  commonlv  • 
Peyer's  glands.     He  died  in  1712.     Besides  his 
the  intestinal  glands,  Peyer  wrote  numerous  detacheu  | 
on  morbid  anatomy,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  mos 
duous  of  the  early  cultivators,  and  a  few  on  practical 
cine  and  comparative  anatomy. 

PE'ZE'NAS,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  departmt 
H6rault,  on  a  cross-road  from  Aix  to  Perpignan,  39 
from  Montpellier,  the  capital  of  the  department.     P^ 
was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  Pisccnae ; 
mentioned  by  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  viii.,  c.  48)  as  pi 
ingin  the  neighbourhood  wool  which  resembled  haii 
than  wool.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  capital  of  a  ci 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Peyne,  a  little  §! 
which  falls  into  the  H^raulton  its  neht  bank,  just 
P^z6nas.     It  has  some  tolerably  good  nouses,  and  a 
some  theatre.    The  population  in   1831  was  7481  fi 
town,  or  7847   for  the  whole  commune.     The  towi 
manufacture  blankets  and    coverlets,    serges    and 
woollen  stuffs,  linens,  cotton-yarn,  thrown  silk,  hats,  hi 
distilled  waters,  syrup  of  sugar  and  grapes,  and  chc 
products.     There  are  some  dye-houses  and  tan-j-ards. 
sidf  rable  trade  is  carried  on  in  wines  (of  which  the  i 
bourhood  produces  some  of  excellent  quality),  wheat 
seeds,  red  tartar,  dyeing  herbs,  dried  fruits,  capers,  < 
oil,  cotton,  wool,  and  woollen  cloths.    There  ti  a  cons 
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eekly  market,  and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs.  Tho 
bouring  hills  are  covered  with  vines  and  almond  and 
trees,  and  there  is  near  the  town  an  old  castle  built 
I  Constabler  Montmorency  [Montmorency],  to  whose 
r  the  county  of  Pe26nas  at  one  time  belonged.  There 
high  school,  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  and  an 
inge. 

ZOTORUS.      [PsiTTACIDiK.] 

EFFEL,  GOTTLIEB  CONRAD,  a  German  writer 
ssic   reputation  in  that  branch  of  literature  which 
ises  the  tale,  the  fable,   and  the  epistle,  was  born 
28th«  1736,  at  Colraar,  where  his  father  held  an  ap- 
nent  in  the  office  for  foreign  affairs.   His  parent  dying 
18.  Pfeffel  was  left  entirely  to  the  charge  of  an  excel- 
ther.    At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
y  of  Halle  for  the  purpose  of  applying  himself  to  the 
of  jar»prudence;  but  this  plan  was  entirely  frustrated 
eyere  attack  of  ophthalmia,  which  terminated  in  his 
blindness  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.    He  married  about 
r»  after  this  misfortune,  and  at  a  later  period  (1 773) 
permission  to  establish  at  Colmar  a  seminary  for 
lucation  of  Protestant  youths,   in  conducting  which 
an  able  colleague  in  his  friend  Hofrath   Lerse. 
his  pupils,   who  were  chiefly  the  sons  of  Swiss 
were  many  who  afterwards  distinguished  them- 
The  changes  produced   by  the  French  revolution 
er  caused  this  school,  which  bore  the  title  of  a  military 
» be  broken  up,  and  Pfeffel  henceforth  applied  himself 
w  *«»«*»*^«r  literary  occupations  which,  notwithstanding 
le  had  before  pursued  at  intervals.      In  1803 
president  of  the  Evangelical  CJonsistory  at 
ecently  established.     He  died  May  1st,  1809, 
publication  of    the  ninth    volume  of  his 
ersuche.' 

:enerally  display  shrewdness  and  humour,  to- 
strong  vein  of  moral  and  religious  feeling; 
ar  power  shows  itself  most  in  his  fables, 
requently  an  epigrammatic    energy   and  a 
f  expression  that  render  the  moral  couched 
nally  striking  and  effective.     Besides  these 
is  other  productions  consist  chiefly  of  poetical 
ms,  ballads,  and  lyrical  pieces.     In  addition 
al  compositions,  he  translated  a  great  many 
.  ^eces  from  the  French,  which  he  published  in  five 
:e  volumes  or  collections,  from  1765  to  1774.    These 
eed  rather  free  versions  than  literal  translations  of 
Is ;  for  he  did  not  scruple  to  retrench  on  the  one 
he  considered  their  prolixities,  and  on  the  other 
uiu  (hose  parts  of  the  dialogue  which  furnished  hints 
purpose.     His  own  dramatic  attempts  were  less  sue- 
,  smce  notwithstanding  the  skill  shown  in  the  arrange- 
f  their  plan,  and  the  merit  of  many  of  their  detached 
they  were  deficient  in  sustained  interest  and  effect. 
*RZHEIM,  the  most  important  manufacturing  town 
^nd-duchy  of  Baden,  is  situated  in  48°  55'  N.  lat. 
48'  E.  long.,  in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  at  the 
»  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  on  the  navigable  river 
ear  its  junction  with  the  Nagold  and  Wurm.    It  is 
ided  with  a  wall  and  moat,  and  consists  of  the  town 
iree  subuibs.     There  are  four  churches  and  an  an- 
palace,   the  church  of  which  contains  a  handsome 
Dent  to  the  late  Duke  Charles  Frederick.  Among  the 
institutions  are  a  convent  for  noble  ladies,  an  hospital, 
mary,  an  orphan-house,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
&C.     The  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is 
S500.    The  manufacture  of  trinkets  employs  above 
orkmen;    the  value  of  the' articles  manufactured  by 
n  which  no  gold  under  14  carats  must  be  used)  is 
sterling  per  annum.  The  manufactures  of  watches, 
lie  cloth  and  kerseymere,  leather,  hardware,  and  iron- 
e  flourishing.   There  are  also  an  iron-foundry,  which 
BS  annually  5000  cwt.  of  bar-iron,  a  copper-foundry, 
ifactory  of  chemicals,  many  establishments  for  dye- 
rkish*red,  and  extensive  bleaching-grounds.     Pforz- 
as  a  very  great  trade  in  timber  from  the  neighbour- 
ests   of  Hagenschiess,  which  is  floated  down   the 
'  and  the  Rhine  to  Holland.    The  trade  in  corn,  oil, 
nd  cattle  is  not  inconsiderable,  for  which  the  situa- 
the  town,  on  the  high  road  from  France  to  the 
f  Grermany,  is  very  favourable.   The  inhabitants  have 
b       s  distinguished  for.  their  bravery  and  devoted 
ut.  to  their  princes.     Four  hundred  citizens,  com- 
A  by  their  burgomaster  Deimlin^,  formed  the  body- 


guard of  the  brave  margrave  George  Frederick,  in  the  battle 
of  Wimpfen,  May  6,  1622,  in  which,  with  20,000  men,  he 
engaged   the  far  superior  Imperial  army  commanded  by 
Tilly.  Victory  already  inclined  to  his  side,  when  the  powder- 
waggons  were  blown  up,  and  scattered  destruction  among  his 
troops.     Flight  was  the  only  resource,  which  the  Margrave, 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  followers,  resolved  to  adopt. 
But  even  flight  could  not  have  saved  them,  if  those  40t 
brave  men  had  not  arrested  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  till 
the  Margrav«  and  all  the  rest  of  the  army  were  in  safety, 
by  sacrificing  thoir  lives  to  the  last  man. 
(G.  L.  Posselts.  Geddchlnissrede  aufdie  Oefallenen,) 
PHACOCHCERUS.    [SuiD^B] 

PHAEDRUS,  a  Latin  writer  of  the  Augustan   age, 
according  to  the  general  opinion.    Little  is  known  of  his  life 
except  that  it  appears  that  he  Wb«  horn  in  Thrace,  was 
brought  to  Rome  in  his  youth  as  a  sli^ve,  found  friends  at 
Rome,  applied  himself  to  study,  and  became  &  perfect  master 
of  the  Roman  language,  and  was  made  free  by  Augustus, 
who  patronised  him.    He  wrote  several  books  of  fkMes  in 
iambic  verse,  borrowing,  as  he  says  in  his  prologue,  his  sub- 
jects from  Aesop.    The  fables  of  Phaedrus  have  long  been 
a  favourite  work,  for  the  graceful  simplicity  of  their  style,  the 
pointedness  of  their  humour,  and  the  general  soundness  of 
their  morality.     [Fable.]    They  were  first  published  by 
Pi  thou,  in  1596,  from  a  MS.  supposed  to  have  been  written 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  which  is  called  the  Rosamboanus 
MS.,  from  the  name  of  the  owner  of  it.    Another  MS.,  which 
existed  at  Rheims,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  last  century, 
but  it  had  been  previously  collated  with  Pithou's  edition, 
and  the  variations  had  been  copied,  as  weU  as  those  in  an- 
other MS.,  called  Danielinus,  and  they  have  been  used  in  the 
later  editions  of  Phaedrus.   The  latest  edition  of  Phaedrus 
has  the  following  title :— '  Phaedri  Augusti  Liberti  Fabul© 
AesopisD,  prima  editio  crttica  cum  integra  varietate  Codd. 
Pithoeani,  Remensis,  Danielini,  Perottini,  et  editionis  prin- 
cipis,  reliqua  vero  selecta,'  by  J.  C.  Orell,  8vo.,  Zurich,  1832, 
with  an  *  Introduction.'    Perotto,  bishop  of  Manfredonia  in 
the  fifteenth  centmy,  made  a  collection  of  Latin  fables  from 
Phaedrus,  Avienus,  and  others,  for  the  instruction  of  his 
nephew,  among  which  were  thirty-two  fables  which  are  not 
contained  hi  the  usual  editions  of  Phaedrus,  in  five  books. 
These  fables, '  Fabula)  Novso,'  were  published  at  Naples,  in 
1 808,  as  an  additional  or  sixtR  book  of  Phaedrus.     Perotto*8 
MS.  however  was  found  much  damaged,  and  the  fables 
were  in  a  mutilated  state.     Since  that  time  Angelo  Mai  has 
discovered  in  the  Vatican  Library  another  MS.  of  Perotto, 
in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  with  a  prefatory  letter  of  the 
bishop  to  his  friend  Mannus  Veltrius,  of  Viterbo,  and  fh>m 
this  MS.  the  additional  fables  have  been  published  in  a  cor- 
rect form :  *  Phaedri  FabulsD  Nov®  XXaIL,  e  Codice  Vati- 
cano  reintegratflo  ab  A.  Maio,   Supplementum  Editionis 
Orellianse,'  Zurich,  1832.    There  seems  little  doubt  now 
that  these  fables  belong  to  Phaedrus ;  they  are  perfectly 
similar  in  style  and  manner  to  the  rest.    The  Fables  of 
Phaedrus  were  also  edited  by  Bentley,  and  appended  to  his 
edition  of  Terence. 
PHiENlCORNIS.    [Shrikes.] 

PHiENO'GAMOUS  or  PHANERO'GAMOUS  plants 
are  those  which  have  visible  flowers  and  seeds.  The  words 
are  used  indifferently  in  contradistinction  to  Cryptogamous, 
which  includes  those  plants  which  either  have  no  sexes  or 
none  which  are  distinctly  visible. 
PHA'ETON  (Ornithology).  [Tropic  Bird.] 
PHAKELLOPLEU'RA,  the  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding's 
name  for  a  genus  of  Chitons,  with  rather  small  dorsal 
plates,  and  the  fleshy  zone  ornamented  with  a  broad  single 
row  of  elongated  spiculate  fasciculi.  Example,  Chiton 
/ascicutaris,    [Chitons,  vol.  vii.,  p.  96.] 

Mr.  Swainson  (Malacology,  18*40),  not  having  analysed 
this  tribe,  has  adopted  the  genera  and  arrangement  of 
Guilding.  (Zool.  Joum.,  vol.  v.,  p.  25.)  Mr.  Guilding's 
genera  are : — 

1.  Chiton,  which  he  divides  thus : — 

Zone  distinctly  scaly, 
t  Disk  subcarinate,  transverse-marginal  areola  distinct. 
Example,  Chiton  squamosus,  Sowerb.,  Gen.,  f.  2 ;  Ch,  Ca- 
pensis.  Gray,  &c. 

ft  Disk  rounded,  smooth;  areola  angulate  and  obsolete. 
Example,  Chiton  marmoratus,  Blainv. 


*  * 


Zone  slightly  reticulated. 
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Example,  Chiton  I^^is,  Lowe.  Zoof,  Jnurn, 

*  *  * 
Zont;  >uioothcil. 
Example*,  Chiton  mar ffinatus,  I//i/i.  TVfiW*.,  viii.,  p.  21, 
t  1,  f.  2;  Ch.intus,  Ltme.  ,  .  ,     „    , 

2.  Actinthopl'ura.    The  zone  thick,  llcsliy,  spinous,  »pi- 
nulous  hairy  or  rough,  &c. 

* 
Zone  spinouis. 
Exaini>lc.  Chiton  spino^tus,  Sow.,  Gen.,  f-  1. 

Zone  s|iinul*i«*» 
Bxamiile,  Chiton  CarmidiorCtft,  Gray,  Spicel. 

*  4<   * 

;:?(jne  granulous. 
Examvlc,  Chif^n  Ascl/us,  Lowe.  Zoo/.  Jfjurn, 

4>   4>  *   * 

Zone  rugoso-granulous. 
Example,  Chitnn  aseltoides,  Lowe. 

4>   «  «  4>  iK 

Zone  hairy. 
Example,  Chiton  crinitu$,  Wood,  IndL 

ik  i^  n  *  *  * 
Zone  villoui}. 
Example,  Chiton  Peruvianus,  Frerably. 

Zone  mealy  (furinosus). 
Example,  Chiton  cinrr(*us,  Lowe. 

3.  PhiikeUorleurtu 

4.  Chitoneffus,  Lam. 

* 
Animal  larviform. 
Examples,  Ch.  Ittvis,  Blainv. ;   CA.  larvi/ormif,  Barrow ; 
CA.  stnatust  Sow. 

*  * 
Animal  shorter,  suhovate. 

Example.  Ch.  latux,  Guilding. 

5.  Cnjptoconchus,  Blainv. 
Example,  Cryptoconchus  poroms.  Burrow. 
See  further,  Zool,  Joum.,  vol.  v.    [Chitons] 
Tlieso  subdivisions  may  be  convenient  for  the  purpose  of 

arrangement;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  generic  distinc- 
tions hi  the  animals  themselves. 

PHALACRO'CORAX.  [Pklecanidx,  vol.xvii.,p.  381.] 

PIIAUENA.    [Lkpidoptkra.] 

PH ALA'NOER.   LMarsupialia.  vol.  xiv., p.  459  ct  seq.] 

PIlALANOrSTA.  [MARsiTiALiA,vol.xiv.,p.  439etseq.] 

PHALANX  (^aXayS).  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
whole  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  in  an  army,  but  particu- 
larly to  each  of  the  grand  divisions  of  (hat  class  of  troops. 
The  number  of  men  composing  a  phalanx  was  various,  but 
the  general  depth  of  the  files  in  tlic  body  so  called  was  six- 
teen men.  The  primary  signification  of  phalanx  is  uncertain ; 
a  {Straight  bar  or  rod  of  any  material  appears  to  have  been  so 
called,  and  the  word  may  have  been  applied  to  a  corps  of 
troops  in  line,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the  latter  to 
such  object.  Eustathius,  in  bis  notes  on  the  Iliad,  supposes 
that  the  term  was  applied  to  bodies  of  soldiers  from  the 
clubs  or  stakes  which  were  the  arms  of  the  primitive  warriors. 

According  to  the  fal)ulous  story  in  Pt>lya>nu«,  the  first 
who  disposed  troops  in  a  rcjjular  order  for  battle  was  Pan. 
the  leader  of  the  army  of  Bacchus  in  the  expedition  to 
India ;  he  aUo  divided  the  bo<ly  of  men  so  formed  into  two 
parts,  designated  the  right  and  left  wings,  and  he  gave  to 
the  whole  the  n.inie  of  phalanx.  iStratag,,  lib.  i.)  It  is 
ca"*y  to  imn;^ine  that  a  disposition  of  troops  in  s*»lid  masses, 
such  a*  the  phalanges  were,  would  be  adopted  in  the  earli- 
est ages,  when  the  military  art  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
when  instinct  must  have  led  men.  in  time  of  danger,  to 
keep  theniselve^  collected  together  for  the  sake  of  mutual 
sipport.  In  anticnt  warfare,  the  success  of  an  action  de- 
pended on  the  power  of  resisting  the  shock  of  an  encmy*s 
char'.fo,  and  hence  it  was  important  to  have  the  bwlies  of 
infantry  arranged  in  deep  order,  that  they  might  maintain 
unbroken  their  position  on  the  ground. 

The  Greek  trov>ps  are  represented  by  Homer  as  so  dis- 
pi^MMl,  and  the  wt^rd  j  hahwfrrt  is.  in  several  parts  of  the 
Iliad,  api  lied  to  the  masses  of  the  combatants,  both  Greeks 
and  Trojans: 

(//.,  xiii.  l'i<i:  see  aUo  7/.,  iv.  332,  vi.  83);  and  the  close 
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order  of  the  Greeks  previously  to  coming  into  aetioii  if  de- 
scribed in  //.,  xiii.  1 30,  and  the  succeeding  lines. 

A  like  disposition  prevailed  among  the  Egyptians  in  tbt 
earliest  times  of  their  monarchy,  and  of  this  fact  lomt 
interesting  vestiges  are  preserved  in  the  sculptures  on  the 
walls  of  the  temple  at  Ipsambul  and  of  the  pmlace  il 
Luxor.  At  the  former  place  an  Egyptian  army  it  ttftt- 
sen  ted  as  marching  in  separate  divisions  of  cbariolt  and 
foot  soldiers  drawn  up  in  quadranguiar  bodies,  in  rmk^ 
and  in  close  order.  Each  man  of  the  infantry  it  armed 
with  cuirass  and  helmet,  and  carries  a  t^hield  and  a  short 
javelin ;  and  among  the  figures  is  that  of  Sesostrii  in  full 
panoply,  standmg  in  a  highly  ornamented  car.  (Rouelici, 
/  Monumenti  deW  Egitto,  plates  87  to  1 03.)  But, froo  the 
nature  of  the  arms  and  the  apparent  discipline  of  the  troopi» 
it  may  be  inferred  that,  at  the  epoch  to  which  the  cdoiib- 
ments  relate,  the  tactics  of  the  Egyptians  were  in  a  verr  ad- 
vanced state,  and  consequently  that  the  order  of  battle  then 
represented  was  in  use  among  that  \)eoplo  at  a  time  modi 
more  remote  than  the  age  of  Sesostris. 

The  antient  Jewish  army,  modelled  probably  on  that  of 
the  people  who  had  long  held  them  in  servitude,  wu  di- 
\iided  into  bodies  of  lUOO  men  each,  which  were  again 
divided  into  companies  of  100  men  (2  Sam.^  c.  18);  and  it  if 
plain,  from  other  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  that  these  wero 
further  subdivided  into  sections.    It  consisted  both  of  heavy 
and  of  light  armed  troops :  the  former  wore  helmets,  eoais 
of  mail,  and  ereaves,  and  in  action  they  carried  bnckkn 
and  used  both  spears  and  swords ;  the  latter  also  c 
shields  and  used  bows  or  slings.    The  men  who,  frc 
different  tribes,  assembled  at  Hebron  to  confirm  th 
tion  of  David,  are  described  as  being  armed  with  spe. 
shield,  and  their  discipline  is  indicated  by  the  exprest     .— 
they  could  keep  rank. 

The  troops  in  the* army  of  Crcesus  arc  said  bv  Xen» . 
to  have  been  drawn  up  in  vast  masses,  the  depth  i :' 
Lydians  being  thirty  men,  while  that  of  the  Egyptian  ..n 
liaries  was  one  hundred;  and  it  is  added  that  the  whok  < 
had  the  appearance  of  three  great  phalanges.  {Cjfrop  < 
lib.  vii.)     It  is  sufficiently  evident  therefore  that  the    .;.'«|i 
order  of  battle,  w  ith  a  regular  arrangement  of  the  mi. 
rank  and  file,  and  some  systematical  division  of  the  ,  <  . 
lanx  into  sections,  prevailed  in  the  earliest  times ;  but   . 
to  the  Greek  writers  that  we  must  go  for  an  account  o   : 
particular  scales  of  subdivisions  by  which  the  evolutio 
the  phalanx  on  the  field  of  battle  were  facilitated,  and  wl 
joined  to  the  high  discipline  of  the  troops,  ^ve  to  the  h 
so  denominated  the  reputation  which  it  enjoyed  till  the 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdom.    The  formation  of  such  ki    * 
of  subdivisions,  and  some  changes  in  the  arms  or  annou 
the  men,  are  probably  what  are  meant  when  it  is  said  that 
Lycurgus,  Lysander.  and  Epamimiudas  introduced  the  f'Ad- 
tanx  among  the   Lacedcemonians,   the   Arrives,   and  the 
Thebans.      Tiie    Macedonian    phalanx,   the   formation  uf 
which  is  ascribed  to  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  body  of  6000  men,  chosen  for  tbe&r 
good  military  qualities,  particularly  well  armed,  and  subject 
to   certain   strict  regulations.      And   its  etltriency  was  so 
great,  that  the  name  of  the  country  became  afterwards  very 
generally  applied  to  what  was  in  reality  the  usual  d«:Sigr.a- 
tion  of  the  bodies  of  heavy-armed  infantry  in  the  Greciia 
armies. 

Xenophon,  though  constantly  using  the  word //Aa/imT  ia 
Ki>eaking  of  the  whole  body  of  troops  which  he  eommawled 
in  the  retreat  from  Cunaxa,  when  he  has  occasion  to  men- 
tion the  formation  or  employment  of  a  small  body  of  men 
for  any  particular  purpose,  gives  it  the  name  of  Xo^oc*  and 
such  body  appears  to  have  consisted  either  of  5u  or  100 
men.  On  one  occasion,  some  lochi  being  detached  frum 
the  army,  two  of  them,  amounting  to  loo  men,  are  said  lo 
have  been  cut  off  {Anabasis,  lib.  i.);  and  at  another  tinu; 
from  an  apprehension  that  the  onler  of  the  phalanx  would 
be  broken  in  a.scending  a  mountain,  the  army  was  divided 
into  separate  lochi  of  100  men  each.  (76.,  lib.  i v. >  But  in 
the  '  Cyroi!8edia'  (lib.  il)  a  division  of  100  men  is  called 
raCcCi  and  this  is  stated  to  have  been  subdivided  into  sccliooi 
of  ten  and  of  fivo  men  each. 

The  scale  just  hinted  at  was  probably  peculiar  to  the 
Athenian  army,  for  Xenophon  describes  tlic  Spartan  triMps 
as  formed  into  <\\  u6pat,  each  commanded  by  a  (H>leroarch; 
he  adds  also  that  the  mora  was  divided  into  fijur  Xi^xoc,  eighl 
Tn'TijKoiTTvc,  and  sixteen  ivufionai.  {De  Jteffub.,  hb.  xt) 
The  mora   is  said  to  have  consisted  of  GOV  men,  but  its 
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appears  to  have  varied  considerably  at  different 

nly  existing  works  expressly  written  on  the  subject 
reek  tactics  are  those  of  ^lian  and  his  abbreviutor 
ind  these  authors  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and 
us,  that  is,  long  after  the  age  in  which  the  pha'lanx 
jrseded  by  the  legion.  Therefore,  since  their  de- 
s  do  not  agree  with  what  we  find  concerning  the 
in  the  works  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  it  seems 
»1e  to  conclude  that  tliey  appertain  to  the  state  of 
[y  of  troops  in  and  subsequent  to  the  times  of 
id  Alexander.  iElian  makes  the  phalanx  to  con- 
6,384  men  of  the  class  called  birXirai,  or  heavy- 
ifantry ;  but  this  must  be  understood  to  be  the  whole 
that  denomination  in  an  army,  and  to  be  composed 
Ample  phalanges.  Joined  to  the  phalanx  is  a  divi> 
rajfUL),  consisting  of  half  that  number  of  men  of 
i  called  \j/i\oly  or  lii;ht-arraed  troops,  and  another, 
(so  an  epitagma,  of  cavalry  (iTnTcTj;),  consisting  of 
th  of  the  number. 

^liastcs  (jrtXraffrat),  who  are  also  mentioned  by 
lUt  not  as  appertaining  to  the  phalanx,  united  in 
«sure  the  firmness  of  the  heavy  with  the  agility  of 
t  armed  men.  They  were  first  instituted  by  the 
1  commander  Iphicrate.s  and  in  the  course  of  time 
ame  very  numerous  in  the  Greek  armies:  they 
i  tlie  guards  of  the  princes,  and  were  often  reckoned 
le  heavy-armed  troops. 

amber  above  mentioned  is  expressly  said  to  have 
ysen  because  it  is  continually  divisible  by  2,  and 
lits  of  a  very  simple  distribution  of  numbers  for 
ivisions.  What  really  was  the  strength  of  the  pha- 
m  in  the  field,  during  the  existence  of  the  Mace- 
lonarchy,  is  uncertain,  and  probably  it  varied  mu(^. 
ly  of  Alexander  at  the  battle  of  Arbela  is  said  to 
isisted  of  two  great  phalanges,  each  divided  into 
a,  which  were  also  called  by  that  name ;  there  were 
two  divisions  of  pel  tost  ce  ;  in  all,  according  to  Ar- 
000  infantry:  and  there  were  7000  cavalry.  (Exped, 
X  Ui.)  At  the  battle  of  Raphea,  between  Antioclms 
Icmy,  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  phalanx  of  20,000 
he  army  of  the  former.  (Polyb..  lib.  v.,  c.  8.) 
imple  phalanx,  according  to  i£lian,  consisted  of 
a;  one  half  of  that  number,  or  2048  men,  consti- 
e  merarchy  (fispapxia) ;  and  one-fourth,  or  1024 
i  called  a  cliiliarchy  (xtXtapxm).  One-fourth  of  the 
tituted  a  syntagma  {(rvvrayfia) ,  or  xenagy  {litvayia), 
is  a  complete  square  of  16  men  each  way ;  and  the 
bdivision  was  called  lochus  (Xoxoc),  decuria  {ShcAq), 
Ay  {kViMtfioTia),  which  is,  by  that  writer,  considered 
le  file  of  16  men.    The  officers  do  not  appear  to  be 

in  the  numbers  of  the  different  divisions :  each 
ad  its  own  chief  or  captain  (crvvray/iarapxi/c)  at  the 
i  a  lieutenant  (ovpayog)  brought  up  the  rear.  The 
a  single  file  is  called  by  iElian  a  decurion,  perhaps 
originally  the  file  consisted  of  10  men.  A  pha- 
commanded  each  phalanx. 

divides  the  epitagma  of  light  troops  into  sections, 
vhich  has  half  the  strength  of  the  corresponding 
in  the  phalanx ;  the  lowest  division  is  the  lochus 
Khich  consists  of  8  men.  Tlie  epitagma  of  cavalry 
d  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  bodies  of  infantry, 
the  lowest  subdivision,  which  is  called  iXrj,  and  is 
consist  of  64  men. 
lalangists  were  armed  with  helmets,  cuirasses,  and 

and  in  the  early  ages  they  carried  an  oval  buckler 
e,  the  latter  about  10  feet  long.    The  change  intro- 

Philip  in  the  arms  of  the  oplito)  consisted  in  the 
ion  of  a  larger  shield,  and  of  the  (rapc^era,  a  pike 

to  20  feet  in  length.  The  arms  of  the  peltastSD 
aave  differed  from  those  of  the  oplitse  chiefiy  in  the 
[from  whence  their  designation  is  derived)  being 
d  only  about  two  feet  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
ke  being  short  It  is  said  that  Iphicrates,  instead 
al  cuirass,  allowed  to  this  class  of  troops  only  a 
r  strong;  linen ;  but  apparently  this  regulation  was 
i\-s  followed.  The  light- armed  troops  were  fre- 
provided  with  a  helmet  only,  and  their  arms  were 
el  ins,  bows,  or  slings. 

lanx,  in  line,  was  considered  as  being  constituted  of 
il  parts  or  wings  {Kipara)  ;  there  was  no  central 

but  the  place  of  junction  of  the  two  wings  was 
e  onfakbe.    In  the  usual  order  of  battle  it  was  drawn 


up  with  its  front  parallel  to  that  of  the  enemy,  but  it  not 
unfrequently  happened  that  one  wing  was  kept  retired. 
This  last  method  was  practised  by  Epaminondas  at  the 
battle  of  Leuctra ;  the  wing  engaged  was  strengthened  so 
as  to  have  50  men  in  depth,  and  the  line  gradually  di- 
minished to  the  opposite  extremity,  where  it  was  only  six 
men  deep.  Sometimes  also  two  phalanges  advanced  in 
columtw,  with  their  heads  united,  the  two  lines  gradually 
diverging  to  the  right  and  left ;  and  this  is  that  disposi'tioQ 
which  was  caUed  tfiioXov,  or  the  wedge. 

The  phalanx  '^as  freouently  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
a  quadrangle,  which  Boight  be  solid  or  hollow,  according  to 
circumstances ;  and  this  disposition  was  called  the  plinth 
(irXivOiov),  or  the  nlajsiura  WXaimop),  When  a  double 
phalanx  was  formed  with  their  Ir^^nts  in  reversed  positions, 
the  order  was  called  afi<pi<jTOfiog.  The  Osdcr  called  avTiarouoQ 
seems  to  have  been  similar  to  the  last,  exb^pt  that  the  men 
faced  in  opposite  directions,  from  the  centre  towards  the 
wings. 

When  standing  at  open  order,  each  soldier  in  the  plia. 
lanx  was  alloweaa  square  space  about  six  feet  ea(jh  way; 
but  when  prepared  for  action,  this  was  reduced  to  three 
feet,  and  occasionally  to  about  eighteen  inches.  Tlie  file- 
leaders  and  the  rear- rank  men  were  always  chosen  from  the 
best  of  the  troops,  for  on  the  first  depended  chiefiy  the 
success  of  the  charge,  and  the  latter  performed  the  im- 
portant duty  of  urging  on  the  men  immediately  before 
nim,  in  order  that  the  whole  body  might  not  give  way 
by  the  counter-pressure  of  the  enemy's  mass. 

After  the  introduction  of  thet  Macedonian  sarissa  above 
mentioned,  the  phalanx  might  present  a  formidable  array 
of  five  ranks  of  such  weapons  projecting  horizontally  l)e- 
fore  the  front  of  the  line ;  for,  admitting  the  men  to  be 
three  feet  from  each  other  in  depth,  and  that  each  man 
held  in  his  hands  about  six  feet  of  the  length  of  the  wea- 
pon, the  point  of  that  which  belonged  to  the  fifth  man 
would  project  two  feet  beyond  the  file  leader.  iElian 
also  mentions  another  and  perhaps  a  preferable  practice, 
which  was  that  of  giving  to  the  men  from  the  first  to  the 
third  or  fourth  rank  spears  successively  longer  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  of  the  rank  from  the  front ;  in  which  case 
all  those  weapons  must  have  projected  equally  before  the 
line  of  troops.  ^ 

The  position  of  the  phalanx  was  sometimes  changed  by  a 
wheel  of  the  whole  boay  on  either  extremity  as  a  pivot ;  and 
this  was  done  with  the  men  drawn  up  in  close  order.  But 
the  reversion  of  the  front  was  performed  in  one  of  the  three 
following  %a>s:— The  Cretan  method,  as  it  was  called,  con- 
sisted in  making  each  file  countermarch  almost  upon  the 
ground  it  occupied,  the  file-leader  going  to  the  right-about, 
and  moving  to  the  rear,  all  the  men  of  the  file  following 
him  till  the  rear-rank  man  came  into  the  line  which  was 
before  the  front.  The  Spartan  method  was  also  performed 
by  a  countermarch,  but  the  file-leader  moved  to  the  rear, 
followed  by  the  other  men,  till  he  arrived  at  a  distance  from 
his  first  jftace  equal  to  twice  the  depth  of  the  phalanx,  the 
rear-rank  man  only  changing  his  front.  Lastly,  the  Mace- 
donian method  was  performed  by  the  front-rank  man  going 
right  abopt  on  his  own  spot,  the  others  passing  him  in  suc- 
cession and  arranging  themselves  behind  him.  These 
movements  appear  to  have  been  preferred  by  the  Greeks  to 
a  simple  change  of  front  to  be  effected  bv  making  each  man 
turn  upon  the  ground  he  occupied,  since  they  allowed  the  file- 
leaders  to  constitute  always  the  foremost  rank  of  the  line. 

The  number  of  men  in  front  of  the  phalanx  was  doubled 
by  causing  every  second  man  in  the  depth  to  move  up  to 
the  interval  between  every  two  men  in  the  rank  immediately 
before  him ;  thus  reducing  the  depth  of  the  phalanx  to 
eight  files  without  extending  the  front.  And  when  the 
front  was  to  be  extended  without  increasing  the  number  of 
men  in  it,  the  troops  merely,  by  a  fiank  movement,  opened 
out  from  the  centre  each  way.  Arrian  justly  observes  that 
these  evolutions  should  be  avoided  when  in  presence  of 
the  enemy;  and  he  adds  that  it  would  be  preferablte  to 
extend  the  front  by  bringing  up  cavalry  or  hgfit  troops  to 
the  wings. 

On  a  march,  the  phalanx  was  thrown  into  a  column, 
whose  breadth  depended  on  that  of  the  road  ;  and  a  forma- 
tion of  some  separate  bodies,  consisting  of  100  men  each,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  main  body  while  returning  to 
its  former  order  after  having  passed  a  defile,  is  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (Anabasis,  lib.  iii.)  as  being  then,  for  the  first  time, 
employed.    The  march  of  two  phalanges  in  parailel  an4 
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oontiguout  columns  it  staled  to  have  beea  gometimes  made 
by  the  columna  keeping  their  proper  fronts  towards  the 
exterior;  but  sometimes  both  columns  were  in  like  posi- 
tions, the  front  of  one  and  the  rear  of  the  other  beinj?  to- 
wards the  exterior,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  line  of  march. 

The  strength  of  a  Grecian  army  consisted  in  the  d»»ep 
array  of  its  heavy  infantry.  No  body  of  men  less  pn««JCted 
by  defensive  armour  could  make  any  impression  upon  the 
solid  phalanx :  and  the  latter,  by  the  mom««itum  of  Us 
charge,  could  not  fail  to  overwhelm  any  »»oops  who  were 
differently  formed.  But  the  advantage  */ the  phalanx,  while 
it  continued  embodied,  did  not  evwnd  beyond  the  imme- 
diate add  of  battle ;  and  the  en--»ny,  if  he  thought  proper  to 
declme  an  engagement,  could,  without  interruution.  except 
that  whicli  might  ari**  from  the  light-armed  troops  and 
cavalry  ravage  ih*  country,  and  by  cutting  off  its  supplies 
compel  the  s^riay  to  retreat.  The  phalanx  moreover  could 
only  bo  advantageously  employed  on  ground  which  was 
HQ^riy  level  and  free  from  obstacles  ;  since  whatever  tended 
CO  derange  its  compact  order,  necessarily  diminished  or  an- 
nulled the  effect  of  its  charge.  At  the  battle  of  Issus,  the 
phalanx  of  Alexander,  while  in  a  state  of  disorder,  as  the 
troops  were  passing  the  river,  was  engaged  with  the  Greeks 
in  the  service  of  Lwirius  ;  and  though  it  succeeded  in  repel- 
ling the  enemy,  it  sustained  considerable  loss.  (Arrian, 
Exped.  Alex.,  lib.  ii.) 

Polybius,  in  comparing  (lib.  xvii.,  extract  3)  the  efficiency 
of  the  phalanx  with  that  of  the  Roman  legion,  observes  that 
the  latter  never  opposed  the  former  on  a  line  parallel  to  its 
front,  but  always  with  one  wing  thrown  back ;  by  which 
moans  it  broke  the  line  or  else  compelled  the  phalanx  to 
change  its  disposition ;  in  either  case  there  were  formed 
intervals  of  which  the  legionary  soldiers  could  avail  them- 
selves to  engage  the  phalangisU  in  tlank,  and  thus  render 
their  close  array  and  their  unwieldy  weapons  useless. 

PHALANX.    [Skeleton.] 

PHA'LARIS,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  of 
whom  very  little  is  known.  He  was  a  native  of  Asty- 
)>al8Da  in  Crete.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  he  reigned 
sixteen  years,  but  accounts  differ  in  regard  to  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period.  Eusebius  and  Suidas  place  his 
accession  in  01.  52  (B.C.  570) ;  Jerome,  in  01.  53,  4  (u.c.  565). 
A  still  earlier  date  than  the  former  lias  also  been  given, 
namely,  01.  31,  2  (b.c.655);  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the 
statement  of  Aristotle  {Rhetor.,  ii.  20,  sec.  5),  who  speaks 
of  Phalaris  as  the  contemporary  of  Stesichorus,  and  by  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  {Excerpta  Vaticana,  xxviii.,  p.  25),  who  men- 
tions Phalaris  between  i£sop  and  Crcssus.  Phalaris  was 
deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Telemachus,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Theron  and  Xenocrates,  who  nourished  in  the  time 
of  Pindar.  {Schol.  Find.,  Ol.  3,  68.)  Phalaris  was  in- 
famous for  his  cruelty,  and  especially  for  the  particular 
device,  which  he  owea  to  Perillus,  of  burning  the  victims 
of  his  savage  tyranny  in  a  bull  of  bronze,  in  order  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hearing  their  cries.  {C\c„De 
RepubL,  iii.  30,  sec.  41.)  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
tradition  widely  spread  even  in  the  time  of  Pindar,  who 
says  (i^/A.,  i.  95): — *  CrcBSUs's  reputation  for  hospitality 
fades  not  away,  but  an  evil  report  everywhere  attaches 
itself  to  the  cruel  Phalaris,  who  burned  people  in  a  brazen 
bull;  nor  is  he  praised  in  festal  meetings  Mhere  the  harps 
resound  in  the  hall  and  where  the  youthful  choruses  sing.* 
Perillus,  the  maker  of  the  bull,  was  the  first  of  those  who 
perished  in  this  way ;  and  when  Phalaris  was  deposed,  the 
mob  rose  against  him,  and  practised  upon  him  the  same 
cruelty  to  which  he  had  oAen  subjected  others.  (Cicero, 
Off.,  ii.  7.  }  26 ;  De  Sat,  Deorum,  iii.  33,  }  82 ;  Verr., 
Y.  56,  }  145;  be  Fin.,  iv.  23,  sec.  64.)  Ovid,  /&{>,  439, 
says  that  his  tongue  was  first  cut  out  (lingua  priut  ense 
rexecta);  and  Heracleides  Pouticus.  that  his  mother  and 
bis  friends  were  burnt  with  him.  The  other  accounts  of 
his  death  are  not  trustworthy.  (Bentley's  Phalaris,  p.  136.) 
This  bull  was  carried  to  Carthage :  the  image  whirh  was 
shown  by  the  people  of  Agrigentum  in  the  time  of  TimsDus 
was  not  the  bull  of  Phalaris,  but  a  representation  of  the 
river  Gela ;  the  bull  of  Phalaris  was  however  afterwards 
restored  to  the  Agrigentines  by  Scipio.  (Cic,  I'err.,  iv. 
33,  sec.  73 ;  Diodorus  Siculus,  p.  614,  90.)  On  the  bull  of 
Phalaris,  see  Kl)ert,  SiffiXiwy,Regiomont.,  1830,  p.  10,  seqq.) 
There  were  other  stories  about  this  tyrant:  as  that  he  was 
an  eater  of  human  fle^h  (.\ristot..  Ethic.  AVcow.,  vii.  5,  } 
7);  that  he  used  to  devour  sucking  children  (Clearchus, 
apud  Athenieuui,  p.  396);   and  that  he  even  fed  upon  his 


own  son  (see  the  passages  quoted  by  Bcntley.  Pfial,,  p. ',     I 
The  name  of  Phalaris  is  best  known  in  modern  times  tr 
the  tvlebrated  controversy  between  Bentley  and  Bo}le  «»■ 
regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  epistles  attributed  to  i 
the  spuriuusness  of  which  was  most  satisfactorily  cstabliki 
by  Bentley  in  his  admirable  '  Dissertation  on  the  Ep       »« 
Phalaris.*    Tlicse  epistles,  which  were  probably  wri     iW 
some  rhetorician  or  sophist  in  tlie  time  of  the  i 
utterly  worthless  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  thouku 
liam  Temple  ventured  to  select  them  as  one  of  toe  |       md. 
works  of  antiquity.     They  have  been  reprinted 
times  since  Boyle*s  notorious  edition.    The  best  < 
that  by  Schiifer  {Phalaris  Ejmtolip,  Gr,  ei  Lai.^  tmm  i 
Lennepii,  Valckenaerii,  et  Schaeferi,  Lips.,  1823>. 

PHA'LARIS.  a  small  genus  of  grasses,  of  whiek  tW 
seed  of  one  of  the  species  is  extensively  employed  as  Utik 
for  birds,  and  commonly  known  as  Canary  seed.  Vas 
species  of  the  genus  are  found  in  warm  parts  of  tbe  wofU; 
but  Pfialaris  canariensis,  a  native  of  the  Canary  Ishadi, 
is  naturalised  in  Europ^e.  and  is  the  only  one  whicli  is  culti- 
vated. The  seed  is  imported  into  the  South  of  Etmips 
from  Barbarv.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  the  Isle  of  Thuit 
and  some  ottier  parts  of  Kent.  It  is  sown  in  February  aai 
reaped  about  the  end  of  September,  but  being  a  plant  «f 
southern  climates,  and  late  in  ripening  its  seed,  it  b  ao  un- 
certain crop.  The  produce  is  from  thirty  to  forty  buibeii 
per  acre,  but  sometimes  even  fif\v  bushels  are  obtained. 

PHA'LAROFE.    [Scolopac'id.e.] 

PHA'LERIS.    [Auk,  vol.  iii..  p.  100.] 

PHALE'RUM.     [Athens.] 

PHALLU'SIA,  M.  Savii^y's  name  for  a  labgenns  rf 
Ascidians,  which  differs  from  Cynthia  in  not  havii^  tk 
branchial  sac  plicated;  their  test  or  case  is  gelatinoai. 
[Cynthia:  Boltenia.I 

P H AN ERO'G AM(JU S.    [Ph^noo amous.] 

PHANODE'MUS,  an  historian  of  Athens,  u  refierridta 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  as  having  written  apoa 
Attic  antiquities.  (Iloffmann's  Lexicon;  Fabricius,  BibL 
Grifca.)  Fragments  of  Plianodemus,  together  with  toot 
of  Demon,  Clitodemus,  and  Ister,  were  edited  by  Siebela* 
8vo.,  Leipzig,  1812. 

PHxi'RAiMUM.  De  Monlforfs  name  for  a  genus  4 
microscopic  Foraminifera,  gcnerallv  arranged  under  ibe 
genus  Robulina  of  D'Orbigny.  [Foraminifrra,  toLi, 
p.  348.] 

PHARISEES,  a  sect  among  the  antient  Jews.   1 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ^apc^aloc,  and  this       • 
probably  from  the  Hebrew  tt?^9,  parash,  to  separate,  a^ 

das  says,  *  The  Pharisees  are  by  interpretation  Afmpvrfim 
(the  separated),  because  they  divided  and  separated  then- 
selves  from  all  others,  in  exactness  of  life  and  in  atl 
to  the  injunctions  of  the  law.' 

The  origin  of  this  sect  is  unknown.  Josephus,  who 
himself  one  of  the  Pharisees,  speaks  of  them  as  flouri 
long  before  he  was  born.  He  says  {Antiq.^  b.  13,  c.  9i,  i»» 
this  time  (about  150 bc.)  there  were  three  sects  of  tbeJtn, 
the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes.'  On  serersl 
occasions  lie  describes  the  Pharisees  as  the  chief  sect.  uA 
as  possessing  great  authority  among  the  people. 

They  believed  in  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits,  tai 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection;  but  their  notieosf 
the  latter  appears  to  have  been  Pythagorean,  namely,  ibil 
there  is  a  resurrection  of  the  soul  only  by  a  transmigra(ita 
into  another  body.  From  the  benefits  of  this  resurreciise 
they  shut  eiit  all  the  notoriously  wicked,  consigning  thca* 
at  once  to  eternal  misery,  upon  the  separation  of  tbeioel 
from  the  body.  While  the  Essenes  maintained  that  sll 
things  were  ruled  by  absolute  fate,  and  the  Sadducees  tbst 
all  things  were  under  human  control,  the  Pharisees  adopted 
a  middle  course,  maintaining  that  some  things  were  pre- 
destinated, and  others  left  for  men  to  determine.  It  was  a 
leading  maxim  of  the  Stoics  that  some  things  were  in  our 
power,  and  others  not  in  our  power ;  and  Josephus  telb  ■• 
that  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  was  very  much  like  that  if 
the  Stoics. 

But  they  were  mainly  distinguished  by  their  xcal  for '  tbt 
traditions  of  the  ciders,'  to  which  they  attached  an  import- 
ance e({ual  to  that  of  the  Mosaic  writings ;  and  it  was  uooi 
a  strict  adherence  to  these  traditions,  as  well  as  ih>m  as 
observance  of  the  punctilios  of  the  law  itself^  that  they  vent 
called  Pharisees.  Several  of  these  traditions  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  they  are  only  a  tniaU  portion  o/ 
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le.      *  To  go  through  them  all,'  says  Prideaux, 
be  to  transcribe  the  Talmud,  a  book  of  twelve 
B  in  folio.' 

Pharisees  are  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as 

ritical,  proud,  and  arrogant  people,  pretending  to  be 

ically  '  the  separated,'  trusting  to  themselves  that 

one  were  righteous,  and  despising  all  other  men. 

their  character  as  a  body ;  but  there  were  among 

ii«liyiduals  free  from  these  bad  qualities,  such  as  Ni- 

'«    Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  Gamaliel,  and,  as  some 

on.  who  uttered  the  hymn  called  '  Nunc  dimittis,' 

u        be  added  Josephus,  their  historian. 

;phu9,  Anttq.,  xiii.  9,  18;  xvii.  3;  xviii.  2;  De  Bell, 

.  7i  De  Vita  sua;  Suidas,  ^apuraioi;  Prideaux,  Con- 

\RMACOLITE,  native  arseniate  of  lime ;  it  occurs 
Used  and   fibrous,   and  there   is  a    variety,  called 
,  which  differs   in  crystalline  form  and  com- 
j. 
primary  form  of  pharmacolite  is  an  oblique  rhombic 

Cleavage  parallel  to  the  oblique  diagonals  of  the 
ilanes.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  2-0  to  2*5 ; 
vrAtched.  Colour  white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Trans- 
;  translucent ;  opaque.  Specific  gravity  2-640  to  2*8. 
nu  pharmacolite  occurs  in  white  diverging  needles 
lall  globular  and  botryoidal  masses,  which  are  fre- 

coloured  by  arseniate  of  cobalt. 
Q  heated  by  the  blowpipe,  pharmacolite  emits  the 
us  smell,  and  fuses  with  difficulty  into  a  white 
;  it  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  without  effervescence, 
mineral  is  found  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz,  and 
ineia,  and  at  Wittichen,  near  Fiirstenberg  in  Ger- 
ma  some  other  places. 

)harmacolite  of  Wittichen  was  analyzed  by  Klaproth 
.  that  of  Andreasberg  by  John  (2) ;  the  results  were 


rsenic  Acid 

• 

• 
• 
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50-54 
25-00 
24-46 

(2) 
45-68 
27-28 
23-86 

100- 


96-82 


ingertie, — Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism, 
e  parallel  to  the  short  diagonal  of  the  terminal  planes, 
itinct.  Hardness  2  0  to  2-5.  Colour  white,  and 
the  same.  Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent;  trans- 
Specific  gravity  2*84.  It  accompanies  the  phar- 
;  of  Baden,  and  was  found  by  Dr.  Turner  to  consist 
iate  of  lime  85*68,  water  14*32. 
RMACOPGSIA,  a  book  published  by  the  colleges 
cians  with  the  sanction  of  government,  containing 
IS  for  the  preparation  of  medicines. 
'RMACY,  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  means  the 
nt  of  natural  science  which  treats  of  the  collection, 
kion,  and  preservation  of  medicines,  and  also  of  the 
Lispensing  them  according  to  the  formulse  or  pre- 
is  of  medical  practitioners.  It  is  however  more  com- 
ased  in  a  limited  sense,  as  a  branch  of  chemical 
and  termed  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  or  the  appli- 
>f  the  laws  of  chemistry  to  those  substances  which  are 
ed  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  so  as  to  render  them 
(mmodious,  or  their  administration  more  easy,  and 
;tion  more  perfect  and  certain.  It  should  not  be 
}od  as  merely  depending  upon  some  mechanical 
!S,  such  as  trituration,  rasping,  or  other  means  of 
ion,  or  even  the  simpler  chemical  actions  involved 
processes  of  infusion  or  decoction,  but  as  requiring 
edge  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  an  acquaintance 
)  chemical  constitution  of  the  substances  to  be  pre- 
In  many  continental  nations  this  department  is  the 
of  very  strict  legal  enactments,  and  forms  an  im- 
part of  medical  police,  especially  as  regards  the  dis- 
of  poisonous  drugs  ;  while  in  Britain  any  one  who 
may  affix  the  terms  chemist  and  druggist  to  his 
ad  may  deal  in  the  most  useful  or  dangerous  in- 
s,  without  that  previous  education  which  would  fit 
be  the  appropriate  assistant  of  the  physician,  whose 
licious  plans  are  often  frustrated  by  the  ignorance 
ssness  of  those  to  whom  the  compounding  of  his 
tions  is  entrusted.  [Materia  Medica.I 
'RNACES.  [PoNTUs.] 
ROS.  [Alexandria.] 
RSA'XJA.  [Cjbsar;  Thessaly.] 
».  C  No.  1110. 


PHARYNX  is  the  cavity  in  which  the  food  is  received 

in  its  passage  from  the  mouth  to  the  oesophagus  or  gullet. 

In  man  it  is  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  having  its  widest 

part  above,  where  it  is  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  skull.    The 

nasal  passages,  the  mouth,  and  the  air  passages,  open  into 

the  t^harynx  in  front;  behind,  it  is  attached  to  the  spinal 

column  •,  and  at  its  sides  it  is  bounded  by  the  deep  vessels 

and  muscle*  of  the  neck.   It  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane^ 

but  is  chiefly  composed  of  layers  of  strong  muscular -fibres, 

called  the  constrtetors  of  the  pharynx,  by  whose  successive 

contractions  the  food  received  from  the  mouth  is  gradually 

forced  from  above  downw^ds  into  the  oesophaijus. 

PHASCALOTHE'RItM,  [Marsupiaxia,  vol.  xiv.,  p. 
466.]  *^ 

PHASCO'GALE.    [Marsupialia.  vol.  xiv.,  p.  456.1 
PHASCOLA'RCTOS.    [Marsupialxa  vol  xiv   n  4611 
PHASCO'LOM YS,  M.  Geoffrey's  name  ft«  ihe  WoM 
[Marsupialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  463,  et  seq.] 

PHASE  (0*<Ttf ,  plums,  appearance).  When  a  phenome- 
non changes  its  character  gradually,  any  nartieular  state 
which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  is  callea  a  phase.  Thus 
we  have  the  phases  of  the  moon,  meaning  the  different  forms 
which  the  enlightened  part  takes  during  the  month ;  the 
phases  of  the  weather,  meaning  the  succession  of  heat  and 
cold,  wet  and  dry,  &c. 

PHA'SEOLUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  tribe  Phasso- 
lese,  in  the  natural  family  of  Leguminosse.  The  name  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  phaselus,  a  little  boat,  which  the 
pods  are  thought  to  resemble;  but  it  may  be  that  the 
meaning  of  *  boat '  is  derived  from  the  resemblance  of  a  boat 
to  the  form  of  a  bean.  Two  species  are  very  well  .known  in 
this  country,  P,  vulgaris,  the  common  Kidney  bean,  and  P. 
multi/brus,  the  Scarlet  runner ;  their  unripe  pods  being 
mueh  esteemed  as  legumes,  and  also  for  pickling.  The  ripe 
seeds  are  however  employed  on  the  Continent,  and  form  the 
haricots  of  the  French.  The  genus  is  however  one  of 
which  the  species  are  indigenous  in  tropical  parts  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  World.  Several  are  cultivated  in  India, 
and  are  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  agriculturist's 
attention,  as  the  ripe  seeds  of  several  species  form  pulses 
which  are  much  used  by  the  natives  as  a  portion  of  their 
diet,  and  some  of  which,  like  the  Kidney  bean,  abound  in 
nutritious  matter. 

The  genus  Phaseolus  is  characterised  by  having  a  bell- 
shaped  two-lipped  calyx.  The  corolla  is  papilionaceous,  and 
has  the  keel,  as  well  as  the  diadelphous  stamens  and  the  style, 
spirally  twisted.  The  Legume  is  compressed  or  cylindrical, 
with  two  valves,  and  is  many-seeded,  with  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous cellular  partitions  between  the  seeds.  The  hilum  of 
the  seed  is  oval  oblong.  The  plants  are  herbaceous  or  suffhi- 
teseent  in  habit.  The  leaves  are  pinnately  trifoliolate,  the 
leaflets  with  partial  stipules.  Racemes  axillary.  .  Pedicels 
usually  in  pairs,  single  flowered. 

Phaseolus  vulgaris  (Kidney  Bean)  is  said  to  be  a  native 
of  India,  but  Dr.  Royle  states  that  seeds  were  brought  to 
him  from  Cashmere,  and  he  is  therefore  inclined  to  consider 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  most  northern 
parts,  such  as  Caubul  and  Cashmere,  and  that  this  accounts 
for  our  being  able  to  cultivate  it  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  other  species  of  the  genus.  P.  multifiorus,  or  the 
Scarlet  runner,  is  a  native  of  South  America.  Both  are  de- 
licate, and  cannot  be  safely  planted  in  the  open  air  till  the 
beginning  of  May.  In  a  stove  or  pit,  green  pods  of  the 
dwarf  kinds  may  be  gathered  all  the  winter,  and  they  have  this 
advantage,  Mr.  Loudon  observes,  over  forced  productions  of 
the  fruit  kind  which  require  to  be  ripened,  that  the  pods  are  as 
good  from  plants  in  the  stove  in  midwinter,  as  from  those 
in  the  open  garden  in  midsummer.  The  Kidney  bean  is  an 
article  of  field  culture  in  France,  America,  and  in  most 
warm  countries.  Speechley  suggests  that  it  might  become 
an  object  of  field  culture  in  this  country,  and  be  useful  in 
times  of  scarcity  more  especially,  as  on  good  land  it  will 
tlourish  and  grow  luxuriantly  even  in  a  dry  parching  sea- 
son, in  which  respect  it  differs  from  most  other  culinary 
vegetables. 

In  India  several  species  of  Phaseolus  are  extensively 
cultivated : — 

Pfiaseolus  Mungo,  or  Moog,  is  one  of  the  dry  legumi- 
nous grains  of  India,  which  are  of  great  value  whenever 
the  periodical  rains  fail  and  rice  cannot  be  grown,  and  fa- 
mine is  the  consequence.  It  requires  a  strong  rich  dry 
soil,  and  is  raised  in  the  greatest  quantities  on  rice  laudis 
during  the  cold  season.    In  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  days 
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it  is  ready  to  cut.  and  yields  about  thirly-fald.  The  ripe 
gruiu  ii>  well  lusted,  uulrilious,  and  is  c-oiibi<leied  whole- 
i»oine. 

P.  Miur.,  Kala  Moo^  of  the  natives,  and  hlack  Gram  of  iho 
KnKii'^lu  >^  ^^^^  '^»**  former,  but  distin>;uij»hed  by  iii  bUck 
Bceds,  and  is.  like  it,  found  in  a  cultivated  slate :  it  lakei*  about 
the  hume  lime  to  ripen,  and  )ields  nearly  ibe  s»mo  pio- 
duce. 

P.  rail^atus,  called  by  the  natives  Miish  an'2  Oorud.  is.  like 
tbe  two  former,  found' in  a  cultivated  bti"^e,  and  is  the  most 
esteemed  of  all  the  Indian  le;;um"«ous  plants.  Besides 
usintj  it  OS  an  article  of  diet,  tlio  natives  make  bread  of  the 
meal  for  some  of  their  religio"^  ceremonies. 

R  aun'tis,  or  Sona  Mo«^  of  the  Bengalees,  is  found  in  a 
cultivated  state  in  th*'  Bengal  presidency,  but  is  not  known 
on  the  Coromand«<  Coast.  It  is  sown,  like  the  others,  about 
the  end  of  (Viober  or  beginning  of  November,  and  reaped 
in  Febri»*0'  «»  the  beginnini^  of  March. 

p  aconitifuliun.  Moth  of  tne  natives,  is  cultivated  in  the 
north-western  provinces,  and  used  for  feeding  cattle. 

PHASES  OF  THE  MOON.    [Moon.] 

PHASIANE'LLA.    [Trochid.k.] 

PHASIA'NID.K.     [Pav()nii).«;  Pheasants.] 

PHASIS  (4>a<ric),  the  principal  river  in  antient  Colchis, 
and  called  at  present  the  Faz,  and  sometimes  the  Rion.  rises 
in  Armenia,  according  to  Sirabo  (xv.  4U8),  and  among  the 
Moschi. according;  to  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat.,  vi.  4).  It  flows  in 
a  westerly  direction  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  navigable  in 
antient  times  for  largo  ships  for  thirty-eight  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  for  smaller  vessels  as  far  as  the  fort  of  Sarapana 
iSharapan\  on  the  boundaries  of  Colchis  and  Iberia,  from 
which  place  c^oods  were  conveyed  by  waggons  in  four  days  to 
the  river  Cyrus.  (Strabo,  xv.  498 ;  Plin.,  Hist,  Nat.,  vi.  4.) 
There  are  no  antient  remains  at  Sharapan.  The  Phasis  was 
Hometimes  considered  us  the  boundary  between  Asia  and 
Europe  (Herod.,  iv.  4  j).  and  was  regarded  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Roman  dominions 
in  that  part  of  Asia.  (Strabo,  vi.  288.)  The  Phasis  received 
many  atUuents,  of  which  the  principal  were  tbe  Glaucus  and 
the  Rion,  by  the  latter  of  which  names  the  Phasis  itself  is 
sometimes  called.  The  Glaucus  appears  to  be  the  modern 
Quirilla.  which  comes  from  Elburz.  From  the  junction  of 
the  Rion  and  Quirilla  the  river  is  navigable  for  boats  at  all 
seasons,  has  no  obstructions,  and  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
deep,  with  a  current  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour. 
It  flows  through  a  level  country,  which  is  lower  than  the 
banks  of  the  river.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis,  with  only  six  feet  water,  the  only  circumstance  that 
prevents  the  river  being  entered  by  the  largest  vessels.  Tbe 
navigation  of  the  Phasis  is  now  entirely  in  the  possession  of 
the  Russians.  At  Poti,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis.  the 
Russians  have  a  station  or  ca>tle.  Kootais  on  the  Rion  is 
the  seat  of  the  RusMan  government  of  Imiretia. 

In  antient  times  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
bridges  over  the  Phasis  (Strabo.  xv.  500 ;  Plin..  Hist,  Nat., 
vi.  4),  and  many  towns  upon  it,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  Aid,  the  old  capital  of  the  .Eetes  which  is  celebrated  in 
the  legends  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  [Argonauts],  and 
Phasis  iPtti),  situated  at  its  mouth.  There  are  no  remains 
of  antiquity  on  the  Phasis.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  there 
were  in  antkent  times,  as  is  also  the  case  at  the  present  day. 
great  numbers  of  pheanauts  whioh  are  said  by  Martial 
{£pifl[.,xni.  72)  to  ha\e  been  brou^hl  into  Greece  by  the 
Argonauts,  and  to  have  been  called  Pha^iani,  from  this  river. 

The  Phasis  was  noted  in  antient  times  for  the  excellence 
and  purity  of  its  waters,  Arrian.  in  his  *  Periplus  of  the 
Euxinc  Sea,*  informs  us  that  water  taken  from  it  will  pre- 
serve its  goodness  for  ten  years  ;  and  though  this  is  doubt- 
loss  an  exaggeration,  it  ^erves  to  show  in  what  high  estima- 
tion its  waters  were  held  at  that  time.  [GtoRCiiA,  p.  176.] 
{London  Gpng,  Journa/,  vol.  iii.,  p.  33,  Sic.) 

PHAVORl'NUS  VARINUS.  a  nalivc  of  Favera,  a 
place  near  Camerinum  in  Italy,  whence  he  called  himself 
Favorinus.  in  Greek  Phavorinus  (*rt^w|*ii'«c).  His  family 
name  was  Guarino,  which  he  turned  into  Varinus  (Bapivo^). 
He  ia  al«*o  railed  (Jainers,  from  the  tuwn  of  Camerinum. 
The  priKrise  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  it  was  probably 
some  years  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centurv.  He  is 
represented,  about  14'J0,  as  a  pupil  of  Ani^elo  Poliziano. 
and  as  exquisitely  skilUd  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Ho  devoted 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  churrh,  and  joinwl  the  order 
of  the  Benedu-tinos.  lu  1^12  he  became  librarian  to  (;io- 
vanni  do*  Medici,  afterwards  jwpe  Leo  X. ;  and  in  1514  he 


was  muile  bishop  of  Nuceria.  over  which  diocese  be  preatdU 
tNveiii) -three  years.     He  die<i  in  1 J37. 

Phavorinus,  aasi^ited  by  two  other  cminciit  scbuIiTK 
Charles  Antenoreus  and  Aldus  Manutius.  cdilLil,  mUl^b 

*  Cornu  CopiiD  et  Htirli  Adonidus,*  couaisling  of  scveblce^ 
grammatical  tracts  in  Greek,  selected  from  thirty-fi«iir  so- 
tieiit  grammarians.  In  1<J17  he  published  a  cullccliun  U 
apophthegms  from  Stobceus.  which  he  dedicated  to  Leu  X. 
But  the  work  by  which  he  Ls  chiefly  known  is  bis  Gneek 
Lexicon,  which,  after  the  lal>our  of  many  years,  he  c&a> 
pleted  in  the  hfetime  of  Leu  X.  It  was  publisiicd  al  Ront 
in  1523,  fol.,  and  reprinted  at  Hasle  in  153t»,  fol.,  under  ilit 
directio(|  of  Joachim  Camerarius,  with  scvural  iupiu«c- 
ments.  The  last  edition,  still  further  improvet^  was  prmtcd 
at  Venice,  in  17l'J,  by  Antony  Hortoli,  in  a  neat  t>-pe  sa4 
in  a  handbome  form.  The  first  edition  is  beautifully  pnzac4 
and  the  paper  is  excellent ;  but  the  edition  of  1 712  is  b) 
the  best  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  a  lexicon  iscoDsiiiw«. 
This  very  useful  lexicon  is  compiled  from  the  various  pre- 
ceding lexicons,  grammar?,  &c.,  or,  as  the  title  expreucs, 

*  from  many  and  different  books.*  The  words  arc  ^iven  u 
alphabetical  order,  and  all  the  definitions  and  explanatiou 
are  in  Greek,  which  Phavorinus  is  said  to  have  spoken  aad 
written  as  well  as  a  native  Greek.  Henry  Stephens  app<ea:i 
to  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  work  of  PbavurtKui 
in  the  compilation  of  his  Greek  Lexicon,  though  he  novLvn 
acknowledges  his  obligation. 

(Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Graca;  Roscoc,  Life  of  Leo  X. ; 
Quarterhf  Review,  vol.  xxii.) 

PHEASANTS.  If  we  owe  to  America  that  useful  ud 
sapid  bird  the  Turkey,  we  are  indebted  to  Asia  lor  iLom 
e(]ually  desirable  additions  to  our  homesteads,  prcscrTes,sa4 
farm-yaids,  the  Peacocks,  the  Pheasants,  and  our  coaago 
Poultry. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Vigors  and  some  other  ornithologittft 
with  regard  to  <he  P/iasianidce  are  sketched  in  the  articlt 

pAVONIDiB. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  arranges  the  PhasianidiC  as  thu  lecond 
family  of  Rasor*'S,  Cracidte  being  the  first ;  and  h«  divid«s 
the  Pliasianidie  into  the  subfamilies  Pivonimt,  Phastanintp, 
Gallincp,  and  Meleagrince.  The  Hironimt  and  MeUu- 
f;rin<e  are  noticed  in  the  article  PAV03iiD.it.  Tbe  Pfvh 
sianinof  consist  of  the  genera  Arf^us^  Phasianu$,  Syrmatieut, 
Thaumalea,  and  Gemiceus.  The  Gu/iina  comprehend  llit 
genera  Euplocamus,  Alonaidus,  Loftfiophorus,  GW/ia,  and 
Tra^opan. 

Phasianus.    (Linn.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  of  mean  length,  strong;  upper 
mandible  convex.  linked  at  the  base,  and  with  the  tip  bent 
downwards.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  covered  with  a  cartils- 
ginous  scale;  cheeks  and  region  of  the  eyes  destitute  of 
feathers,  and  covered  with  veriucose  red  skin.  Wings  »huit, 
the  first  auills  equally  narrowed  towards  their  lips,  ttiS 
fourth  and  tifih  the  longest.  Tail  long,  regularly  we^lgt- 
shaped,  and  composed  of  eighteen  feathers.  Feet  bavuif 
the  three  anterior  toes  united  by  a  membrane  as  far  as  tbe 
first  joint,  and  the  hind  toe  articulated  upon  tbe  tarsos 
which,  in  the  male  birds,  is  furnished  with  a  homy  cone- 
shaped  sharp  spur.    (Gould.) 

The  type  of  this  genus  is  generally  considered  to  be  tht 
Common  Pheasant,  Phasianus  Coichicus,  Linn^  a  bird 
which,  though  not  originally  British,  is  completely  naturahied 
in  our  islands,  and  indeed  appears  to  adapt  itself  with  greil 
facility  to  most  countries  wliere  ordinary  care  is  taken  to 
preservo  it  and  the  temperature  is  not  too  low  for  its  cun* 
stitution.  The  species  is  too  well  known  to  need  deseriptwo. 
but  an  account  of  its  introduction  into  Europe  generally  and 
into  our  own  country  particularly,  together  with  a  summary 
of  its  habits,  will  be  exi>ecte<l,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to 
lay  before  the  readers  some  information  on  thcrse  points. 

If  we  arc  to  listen  to  the  tales  which  form  that  jivnud  of 
history  which  borders  upon  fable,  we  owe  this  ornament  le 
our  preserves  and  tables  to  Jason  and  his  companions,  vba 
brought  it  from  Colchis,  in  the  good  ship  Argu.  Blartial 
thus  notices  it!»  introduction  into  Europe  (lib.  xiii.,  ep.  TJ): 
Phasianus  loquitur — 

Ar.'ix  j  prini'im  wum  trnn^porUta  rarini; 
Ali«*  niilii  notiim  uil  ni>i  ^lla^U  rut.* 

In  Greece  it  soon  became  known  under  the  name  d 
ipaauivvr  (Pha.«»iaiui>)  and  ^acrta varoc  f^pviQ  (Phusian  birdl 
(Ari^tvlIlh.,  (I'tuds,  1  lo  ;  Birds,  Gs.)  Indeed  it  had  bccjms 
sufliciently  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Ahstoplianes  tofuna 
a  proverbi — *  Not  if  you  would  give  me  the  pheasants  wbic^ 
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L4»«'»?->r.i^  f«*<'iK.*  *.!¥*  S!rop»n»li'*,  in  tlip  Clowh  <109,  HO). 
An--,  til' wrs-H  *.n'r.n.-tl>  li-.i:  r'.i»irly  of  ttu*  hubitA  of  ilio 
phiM^in:  a<»  a  \trl!-kii  i\«n  li  rd  ilii^f.  /fm»i..  \.  Ml  ;  m.  *^)  : 
Ijor  !<•  Al.'.'MnMj-*  -.It'n:  «•  ii:',-rnin>;  *■»  ilclualo  a  <lI^!^  vliirli 
■p|NM.<»  t->  hi\<-  l*i-->iiiu*  in  Ti*  r  i:nin<*n  n-^  luxury  vraxfl 
ftrmj*.  it.>r  rr  niili:v|:  :l.i-  r>»v:i!  o»:iiIi:rt  i>f  I'luk'iny,  \\li«>. 
lh«uu'!i    t:i*    ki  i !    tl.im    .-i'.<l    priM>U'*l    lliom    witli    lu:is 

(»^/j»r.i;  «','m"j  }  fir  Uli;ltipltr.ill-.:].  ItriUj:  awnn*  of  ihrir 
•Xri-lli't;.  •  fur  tf.-  liMi'.  ;i]irrars  U'>t  ti  lia\t?  Xn^Wd  X\iv::\, 
Krt«iii  I  111-  *.irm'  .i.itiior  it  viul'l  nipcar  lh:it  tlu?  aiitunK. 
cniitiaty  !••  tin*  I'liiM-in  cf  tu  •<I«'rii  f|  irun  s  tliou^lit  tiii* 
rurk  liinU  tin*  lutt.  Klh'iju,  \i\..  l\i\..  p.  tiji.t  It 
U  till*  /^itKjrjrii-  cf  till*  atiiuMit  Itali.iu^  (Pliny,  Stit.  Hiif., 
X..  \l\ii.. :  \i .  \x\M  .).  l*iit  scorns  to  have  nnlv  been  uiilmi 
frai-h  i.f  ilic  \«iMl;h%.  Thus  Mai  111  ixiii.,  xlv.,  IhtV.i  mi!- 
itn  I  '  it^-~ 

A>     ;r.'.-..   ttii.il     ..  -i(«>  ri-:t.«  rft<  •.' 
aiiil   .^^r.:i.  in  thi*  rpi^rain   niMu-'^c'l    to  R.i*»fus    (iii.   .'.^K 
%ili:i'!i  p::M*4  si>  pii-i;\   a  I'irturt*  of  a  ^ciiuino  ruial  Uouiaii 
\irii.   .111!  «'i  a^rcciltiv  tili>  the  luiairiiiatniii  uitli  ruuntrv 

Al^l.'.-  .r.  1  «iUU  U. 

'  V  I.;  »■  .r  I  •;.  .•  I  ii'  I  «i  t'l.  '.  r  .  •Ill  . 
A  .'  ■■  .«  .1  ■•■  I  .■•iiinn  ■!  f  1  ^M  f  ■  . 
S<i  .1  iii|  :••  ':«*li>-i  i|  If*  I  -f  r  .ii<   !•  |<^niiifl< 

I.(  I  .• !  I  I t  V  11111  jii  « t\  If  ;;'iU  itv, 

I  !  I  I.]  ■•  ,■   ■  .  1 !  !•■  Ill  I  (  i>:  !-.ii|i.ii 

I;.'   <i.  !•  «  .|-  fi  I  r<--ii  .lit  I  fi-ni  ■■•1  _'^'it 

Sifi  I.  ti|  n«  1  .;■*•  |-"  i-.«i' ■  II  r-ii>iin''4ptin. 

in'  K  *.  I  I'lr  1  •■  •■■■■   •  ,  ■<•  I  ■  I  tfrr-ii  l-irin:.' 

Till*  ('hiMnnul  li.i<initw  Ik'i-m  «)  hm'I  uvor  th«>  wjiulc  of  tt'tii* 
prrali-  Ksirop.-,  ai.il  tin*  ^jmlfr  part  i.f  lhr«.l<l  Cuitinriit: 
Bu*l  it  1^  |ii.<]i.iMi*  that  It  uill  ho  iiilr>Hluri*(l  Mith  sufvriis 
mhirr\ir  iln*  la«*i'  i>f  thr  ruuittry  an«l  thr  *'t^ppl>  «>f  r>'o<]  aro 
miiKi  :i;.il  tu  it.  au'l  t\\v  trin|.cratuii' iI.n  «  imt  \aiy  too  luurli 
frmi  th.il  i>f  i;s  iiatiM-  nxf-r.  th<'  iiiutKiii  Kiiu,  u)  iii^;  \ihi<«r 
liaiik^  Mii:^itii:i,  1  >riiir:l\  ('ilrli>.  t-\:i  iiiU,  ami  In**  hr- 
twirii  1.  ami  II  N.  Ut.',  aiMl  U  1  •' a!i«l  i:M'.»'  K.  l.<i.u' 
[(■)  t-.ii.l  \.  \.  !.  \!  .  p.  I7ii:  I'HVM*|  It  i'l  r\«il  Mi.il  to  hi' 
liiiniti  >u  111  S,l>.  fi  I,  a  uuii-h  I'liMii'  ri.:ikati-,  m  I.h  h  \^  ■  ul  1  pr>>\f 
till'  tafiikt\  Mitii  \ihti-h  il  a>I.i)'t!i  •t<»ili'  to  ti  111) crat-.irr ;  aurl 
nn    .it:i'inpt    h.lo.  \\i*  hrl:r\t\  hi'i':i  111  idc  t  ■  llilroih:  i>    it    ilitii 

N'-i'iii  Ai.irri".-i.  a  1<k:iIi;\  wrll  «>ii.:i>l  t  •  iT<»  lialiit*. 

'J'lii*  s..iitho[  Ktifi)]  o  oil' I  ihi' phiM«»:iiit.  it)  all  pr.ihali.!tt\. 
p:tit:.i'.l\  1i  the  (irivk«.  ai.d  iiiuu*  proMin  ilt>I\  tu  tin*  Kt»- 
liiau<»;  it  i«  thf  Miwii'io  tilths  iiiodrni  Itahaiis.  aiul  I'tiistin 
ol  tl.i>  rmii'li.  Mi<ri*  ilkUiht  hai*(*'«  uh  ut  iti  iiitroiluri.iin 
into  (Ifi-.tt  Hntai!:.  au*l  thf  tiiui*  of  lh.il  intiiKlurtioii.  W'a 
111-  ImM  tliat  till*  yi  K'x*  I'f  o:if  u.it  fourpi'Kr«>  in  the  ttiiii*  of 
mir  lii'^t  I'M-.iani  i  \  n.  r.*-.''Ji.  In  'The  Koriuc  of  (  ui\,' 
vihit  !i  )<*  f^tati  .1  t<i  h.t\f  Iktu  t*  iinp.h  'I  1>>  ti.i*  chii-f  iili^NT' 
Ci».k  ot  Kmi;  U.iliaril  II.,  ^I4'  liitil  a  rfi-tM|it  *  l'>r  to  hok'n* 
Ko*»nt,  I'.rui-'i  tpartri  lj;i'%).  Capon*,  anl  dnlcw,*  whu-h 
c.;r:  .i  ■«  u-*  h-.i-k  tu  l.i^  I.     Wi-  rrail  •  f  :he 

■  I'.iwk.  n  «!i  1 1"«'  l>-  »iiit  I .  "'i.' 
in  tl.-  nM  lta"r..ul  of  tl.e  '  Ritih*  of  Onirh  .uin.-."     At  thr* 

*  Inti  •n.i/iTii'U  of  (iiv  rji'  NrM-U.*  ar<  hh*-ii>>p  >if  Y".\.iri 
tl;r  it*.j:iof  our  fourth  F.lv\.ir«l,  wi*  liiitl  am-  nj;  tli-*  k»  llv 
i»r '\i-i»:t,  *  Fi'*»  II  nrt'*,  .'o.'  In  tl,.-  •  N"ii*.i.:ii^  ^  ^lnol 
lii'UM-h.lil  Kii  k/ iH'LMin  .•!  l.MJ.  'K.-n.m.-  •  v.'.;.  1  .i 
twf'.xi-  j'l  iii-i'  I  .ifli.  lii  till*  rhar^i  •»  ot  Sr  .I'liiii  N**^  '.••.  •  t 
l"!iit-'.  a:  1.  ■iiiTii.i'*  A"-./'  '.  ;ii  llif  t»in;..Mii  \i':ir  -it.-  ri*.i;i 
i-f  Km:  ll«:iJ!k  \in.  u»»  f::itl  tviNi*  |  hr.i<*niit^  Miirji"! 
tMi  :iiv  -hilli!i^'«;  a.nl  tl:  »  *i  t  :ii  to  li.ixi-  rapil.\  ::,im-.i  i- i 
in  I  r  .ri*,  a-.  a:iiiii^  tl;»*  f\j-i'!i'!*"«  ••:  ilu'  *i  ni-  Sr  ,1  -i.ri 
Ni  ^  »!•■.  Iin-.  a*  he  w  1 1  i*  it.  '  tin-  mi!  r  •.'^-  '•(  in\  >om  i..  ;.»a. 
II'  ji  T  U  lull*,  anil  v.'\  •l-'.u::!!'!  r  Fl./.i;  r:h  NtmIi-.  tin  1  J"'i 
III  .liMiir\.  Ill  lh«'  ^' ^1 -.t.-.  rh  \i.»r  it  lilt'  It  .:r.i- .  J 
Mi\i  t.>:  :  .1  i  .|il  K  :  .:  II.  MV  VI 11..  I-  Ihf  t  ■■'.■'»*  Ill  J  :  '  Iti^H 
ill    IMi     -'Iili    !"-•.    .1    -h..'..:!i:-.*       Vic    li.n--    »:-•    1»  r-U    ;; 

•  A.  i  .  Miiv  ral\  ..  '  II  !  :t' I  h>  .1  ■'  n  H  i-^  !l.  whu--  \\  ■ 
fi:i  I  I't  "M.ix-'tii  SKi!..M.  .1  p' \ii  l.iriiv.i\  tl.  r  hi,- :.•;.  ".• 
ti  ■  h\»»u'|»ol  N"iw  h«'  u  ii-'.ii.ii" % H  K  i^ii  1".  I  'J  I  •• 
pr  III   i*  iMiU  :i<t  I  '• '. .'.  .   I  I  1 1  1 .1  !  .n  1  I  M       In  Tin hi-r\ \'.  •'> 

'\. r  ot  l-'.i1i- •iii.i  '  I.  -   ■  li  •    ill    :iii  1  '  1*1  .i-.i!!!'.'      I.'i.witii 

l!if  iiTiit'i' nf  iln'  tr.r.t  .  !  I  •-J- ". !f  I  Imilj  w.-i'-aii'  |!i«  ii- 
lioiH'l  a«  ihi*  "'..hir*  '»  I  hink.u.'.  ani|  h.i  \\h-  h\\t\  ni.ii  hi< 
1i.ir*i  1  ii«  a  ili*!i  I'V  III'  t  iMi',  Ol  ihi*  ithjfi't  ol  t(<-i-l  Hp>i|  |<i, 
«1  iiv  'i  to  thf  |:i  M*iil  tl    . 

Ii  .*'ttt,  liff  t  "iiLSt   •/.  ,1  '.— lit  fi  phi>a«>ant«  in  th.<«  ciiuntiy 
hr.'   i  til  U)  ni  Apiil,  ai.'i  -l-  p  ^'t  iioin  vi.:ht  nr  trn  to  f>>i:r 
li  i  .1   iilitr  llrik^tll    (*pK'*t   '"  '^   ^''  •  ''    "*"*'   "*'   ^^1*'   pr  ui'.'i. 
S^'Mo-MiH  I  ttt«.  iviil   lay   ..i    Ui*    ^i.iir    ii«*«t.      'Ilu*   v  *'.r..; 


make  their  appearnnro  toward^  the  cinl  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June. 

When*  the  country  '\^  favourahli*.  it  is  easy  to  i^i'i  up  n 
head  of  phea-ant^,  AM:h  the  :*i'l  of  ^ii.tl  kci-pers;  hut  it  i-i 
more  dilileult  to  keep  them  at  hi'ine,  for  the)  arc  wandrrir.^ 
hirA«,  ami  will  ofi^n  h'avi*  ihe  idaee  where  thev  a>e  hred.  in 
-^eairli  of  f,n,d  luori"  njjreeahle  to  th«'in  and  localitien  inoiu 
eunueiiial  t.i  thnr  halutv  Warm  etivew  and  \\ater  are  nh- 
M>lutoly  iiere.-.ii y  :  and  if  tliey  are  plmtifully  supplied  with 
h:iati  till  t.Mil,  hr»i  frw  of  tliem  will  hertune  vujranls.  Jem- 
wihni  artiehokrs,  pM*;iti  IS.  and  hurkw  heat,  as  well  as  harlev, 
are  fiv.iurite*.  Sin.ill  Mark**  of  the  hitler >»rain  in  the  straw 
are  fre'|Uently  \  lared  aluiut  lln*  pieser\e!i,  and  lh«'re  iho 
pheasants  may  he   -ei-n  serati'mi;;  at   their  fcedm^r-tinie ; 

i  liui  this  nitido  iif  supply  i^  ohjei'tioi.a|)|i>, as  the  poaeher  soon 
ir.id^  out  the  Ke\rial  points  nf  attrartjim,  and  avaiU  himself 
of  them  arcordin^Iy.  Mr.  Yarivll  Mates  tlmt  onegiHul  nioile 
of  iihliieiuf;  them  t>i  st«ip  at  home   is  to  !io«r,  in  Mtmmer. 

,  heaiio,  peas,  and    huikwheat    mixed  together,  leavimr  the 

I  whoh*  crop  standing  on  the  trrouu'l.  The  Mrong  nnil  tall 
stalks  of  the  heaiis  rariy  up  and  "(Ustain  the  other  two,  and 
all  thrie  ti»;:e'lier  atl".  nl.  t.ir  a  Ion i;  time,  food  and  eover. 
(//m/.  i/ Itnfi^h  limff.)  Tin*  same  aMtlior  telU  us  thut 
at  tlje  end  of  autumn  he  \\i\^  fouiid  the  erops  uf  I  ho 
hirdi  disU-ndnl  with  aeoins,  «.f  m)  large  a  size  that  they 
could  not  ha\e  hei-n  swalloweil  Without  sreat  ditlicully. 
In  Der't-mher.  IS. 11.  we  saw  t*;^lit  riiH.*  aeorn»  and  a  ripo 
hn/fl-nut  taken  out  of  tiie  crop  of  a  hen  pheasant  from 
Sus-ex.     llie  acorns    had    hiv'un  to  germinate  with    the 

.  heat  and  moistun*  of  the  <Ti>p.  and  they  wrere  sent  up  to  tlm 
gaichns  of  the  /o  domical  Sm'iety  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and 
there  planted.  Tor  autuinnal  and  winter  home-feeding  wo 
havf  s(4.n  poiat<iis  u«fd  wtth  «'\ri*llent  effeei,  not  only  in 
ki'epini;  the  hiid.i  fnm  wandenn;:,  hut  in  inere-iMiig  their 
wiu'hi  and  faMo--!.  C'.irts  haded  with  law  |Mitutm*!i  wen\ 
ffi'iii  lime  to  \r.ui\  dnxcn  ln^^  the  ctiers,  and  the  pitaloes 
wt- .(•  sr.ittep  d  :dii>it  h\  lia:i>l.  The  plit>a!iant4  soon  found 
tie  m  fill  anil  tin- vi*  are  .rdni^h,  without  hnng  eolleete«l 
lo;:rSliiT  :it  partu'iilir  s^wt*.  as  ilu-y  t»M  often  are  to  their 
fU-sliurtiiiii.  'i'htv  ar«' \t  r\  e'Urial  l'.i-<hTs  ;  neither  hiaek- 
hemes.  s|,,(>4,  nor  haus  ii-nu*  ann^s  ti  them,  athl  t^rain, 
si'eiU,  and  tnider  leaver  i:iid  their  way  into  the  pheasant's 
ero|i  as  well  as  inM-i-is.  Mr  Sr\U\  iihMT\ed  that  these  hirdi 
MJii^jht  after  liie  ro  it  oflhi*  ai  r.il  hulhous  crowfoot  iluwttrt' 
cnhi<  httitt'.Mts,  f'tii  n  •!  liiif*  r.-fi/'*  lu  May  ainl  June,  and 
a  friend  iiifurniel  Mr.  Varii*!!  that  tliey  aUo  feed  on  thu 
Pi.ewi.rt  CiMwr.  ,[{1{  i.'  r;n  »i.'f.*  fi'fri>i).  Mr.  Selhy  further 
*:ates  that  ihi*  lu'.h  ..f  ll..*  j;  r !  n  tulip  is  an  artuh*  uf  diet 
whiih  till*  ph«-asint  «  ni/s  i,(i  •.p|itriun:t>  of  ohiaiinn;:,  anil 
wh.(-!i.  hoMi'XiT  dei'pU  hnr.e  !.  tli*-  hir*!  is  alm*'st  certain  to 
ri'.ieh  hy  iuimiisoI  Hh  l..;l  and  h-rl.  Ti.e  s./i*  lo  which  these 
hird-  att.iin  wln-n  v.  ill  !t  •!  is  <  oi.sidrrMhh'.  In  the  iMtah'^uo 
of  N. if  Ik  and  Sutr  Ik  l-r)-.  h>  tlr  He\.  Revi-ti  Sh.*|  p:ird 
ar.'l  ihi-  U»\.  Wil!  am  Wl  ,ii»r  i/./'//i.  Tnim  ,  \i.l.  w. ».  iho 
wi  .'jht  I.f  a  i-rk  ihi.i-iU!  kii  rd  at  l'.ii:ip-r\  A*h.  uln-if 
till*  On  N  wen-  w.  i;  f.  I  \\.l:j  l  ■'  i!  fs.  hi:t  kwhi-i!.  .M:d  har- 
hy.  .s  s'.i;.  I  a*  !■  m  |  ..i!.  U  :inl  a  li.dt.  *  S  .nn'  w  n.ti  is 
s  Ml  .-.* -.1%  .  Mr  V'*.'  1.  •  inv  I:.!-:.  '.  Mr  I.  ii.'>  .1  .o|i.,ri.  i'm'h 
i.t  the  t  !  ir«  r,  1  >:\  p  i-li:  i  I  .i  1  r  ••  i-  ■  I  r  -k  ph»  i-  mis  v.  |.-r'i 
Wfijhi -1  I 'i:! 'hi  I  .i;-  v.*  n.iii-  |  uids.  Tin-  ii^hiirhidof 
tl:i'  t-a  I  I  .-t  ii'i.'l  lit-  •- .i!i-  .  jr.i  !i-t  l"Ur  pxii:.  U  :iiid  a 
ji.ii:':  !!i.  iiiiMT  III  I.-  1.  i::.'  -r.'.r  down  at  i!  I'l-.  'i'hf 
Mru-Ir^  V..:.'  .!•  .  It  v  ;.-i-.-:;-i  ■•iil.  in  t:  ••  iir-rH'r  i-t 
s.  \.  ■  .\\  t"r;.  i:  ;-.  t  •  di  ■  ;.!t'  .i  W  .■._'»-:,  i.{  w  !i.i  h  I  was  \i\\  *i-i|  till* 
1  <■»•  r  " 

Ami  •!!  :  !hi'  d;-!-  -i  "  »:.  1  «!  *  r-K  rs  in  wh;  "h  tl.i*  \  he  i«>.int. 
in  iii:eiii:i  w.  ;i  f'.ii.  ;  ^  I'.i.h  i- . -Ms  h.pls,  ^  suhjert.  ihf 
ll!  ll  i'-'/-*  h  Ms  a  pr  «iu  111  ;.i  p!  i«  i*.  Thr  cause  if  ths 
di-i  tsi-  Is  a'»  ',.L*<s  ii.il  .1  ■in»,  whii-li  ilhiTi's  in  iJii*  iiiTi-riial 
si.il.n-  .  I'  till*  ii.i  i.i  1,  ai.d  laiisi"*  di  aih  l'>  •ufinral  •  n. 
<■■  "u.  iiiK-- ar.sirii:  Ir  ni  i-  ll  iiiri;  iti  n  'it  tin*  put.  and  u-.l 
Kitii  1  .'-oil^  1\  .■ -tl  .  I  .ihs-iin:;-'!!  'Il.i«#///  ro-.u  >  .<f/i/- 
r  .  -fiy  tl  th.  j/fi  \hi\t  ui  i Hi*' Iff  of  Kinl  ilphi.  /.:•''»  'il 
//  ;  'i-  I  .1  M  iiia^u*.  in  I  am  -i  ri.ri»us  ainnial  it  i*.  The 
h.iui«'..;i  n  "t  th"  aiitiii  r  eMrfUiity  was  i.ik- n  hy  eorlur 
..h-r:\i'is  I.  I  a  d.  uhle  li.-ad,  and  thiiirr  pr-  hahlv  eaiui*  th«t 
n  line  /*ii/  •«.!  lihuihir  month) :  hi*  il'.»'  h.fi  I  tfrinii.ation 
is  in  r».i.i:>  'lui  t.»  ill.-  tun  s»»\.-H  Ti.e  ft  male  i*  h-iig;  and 
th.-  sh.Mi  Hi  ih-  IS  atli\i  d  to  hrr  fir  life  hv  inran*  ot  an  m- 
ti'^uni'iit  wh.i-ii  hiliU  hnii  to  hi*r.  hut  wlmh,  if  cut  o)  en, 

(-\lu  -kis   iwi    iiiio-rw.>i-    t and  dislniet    aiiiiual.     In    tin* 

musi-um  •  f  thr  K.'\  il  (  .ihece  i-f  Surgt  i«ns  N--*.  l'''f  -'  ". 

. -'M  i/'ir/-ir.i/i../jj  tj  ^.itut\il  Ih^t  ry  i*i  N/ iri/».  exh.hil 
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this  deatruclivo  worm.  The  first  shows  several  specimens 
from  the  trachea  of  a  chicken ;  the  second  consists  of  a 
imall  portion  of  the  trachea  of  a  hird  laid  open,  and  exhihit- 
ing  one  of  this  speries  which  has  lost  its  original  Dink 
colour  and  become  blanched  in  the  spirit;  and  in  the  third 
is  to  be  seen  the  trachea  of  a  partridge  completely  choked 
up  by  them.  Mr.  Selbv  obser>e8  that  many  recipes  for  the 
cure  of  this  fatal  maladv  (which  is  provincially  ^'alled  the 
A'ar  in  Northumberland)  have  been  suggewed,  but  that 
none  of  them  seem  to  be  effectuaU  except  the  one  recom- 
mended by  Moniagu.  namely,  fumigatrng  by  tobacco,  found 
to  be  an  infallible  specific  when  administered  with  due  care 
and  attention.  The  mode  of  prfministering  this  remedy  is 
by  putting  the  younK  phca**nts,  turkeys,  chickens,  or  par- 
tridges affected  into  a  I'ammon  wooden  box,  into  which  the 
fumes  are  blown  br  means  of  a  tobacco-pipe.  Tliat  this 
often  succeeds  *»  true,  but  we  cannot  confirm  its  infallibility 
n  all  case**'  ^  pinch  of  common  salt,  put  far  back  into  the 
mouth  of  the  patient  so  as  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the 
trochea,  is  a  neater  and  less  operose  method  of  cure.  With 
reference  to  this,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  we  never  heard 
of  any  pigeons  being  affected  with  the  gapes,  and  the  fond- 
ness of  these  birds  for  salt  is  well  known.  We  have  heard 
of  a  sparrow  being  attacked  by  this  entoxoon,  but  we  did 
not  see  the  case. 

The  assumption  of  the  plumage  of  the  cock  pheasant  by 
the  female,  when,  through  old  a^  or  organic  defect,  she  is 
no  longer  capable  of  reproducing  the  species,  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  not  more  rare  indeed,  if  so  much,  as  it  is 
in  the  peafowls  [pAVONiDiK.  vol.  xvii.,  p.  334],  common 
poultry,  &c. ;  indeed  John  Hunter  {Animal  Economy)  re- 
marks that  this  change  has  been  principally  observed  in 
the  common  pheasant  *  It  has  been  observed,  says  Hunter, 
'  by  those  who  arc  conversant  with  this  bird  when  wild,  that 
there  every  now  and  then  appears  a  hen  pheasant  witli  the 
feathers  of  a  cock ;  all  however  that  they  have  described  on 
the  subject  is,  that  this  animal  does  not  breed,  and  that  its 
spurs  do  not  grow.  Some  years  ago  one  of  these  was  sent 
to  the  late  Dr.  William  Hunter,  which  I  examined,  and 
found  it  to  have  all  the  parts  peculiar  to  the  female  of  that 
bird.  This  specimen  is  still  preserved  in  Dr.  Hunter's 
museum.  Dr.  Pitcairn  having  received  a  pheasant  of  this 
kind  from  Sir  Thomas  Harris,  showed  it  as  a  curiosity  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander.  I,  happening  to  be 
then  present,  was  desired  to  examine  the  bird,  and  the 
following  was  the  result  of  my  examination : — I  found  the 
parts  of  generation  to  be  truly  female,  they  being  as  perfect 
as  in  any  hen  pheasant  that  is  not  in  the  least  prepared  for 
laying  eggs,  and  having  both  the  ovary  and  oviduct.  As  the 
observations  hitherto  made  have  been  principally  upon  birds 
found  wild,  little  of  their  history  can  be  known ;  but  from 
what  took  place  in  a  hen  pheasant  in  the  possession  of  a  friend 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  it  appears  probable  that  this  change 
of  character  takes  place  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  ani- 
roaPs  life,  and  does  not  grow  up  with  it  from  the  beginning. 
This  lady,  who  had  for  some  time  bred  pheasants,  and  paid 
particular  attention  to  them,  obser^'ed  that  one  of  the  hens, 
after  having  produced  several  broods,  moulted,  when  the 
succeeding  feathers  were  those  of  a  cock,  and  that  this  ani- 
mal was  never  afterwards  impregnated.  Hence  it  is  most 
probable  that  all  the  hen  pheasants  found  wild,  having  the 
feathers  of  a  cock,  were  formerly  perfect  hens,  but  have 
been  changed  by  age,  or  perhaps  by  certain  constitutional 
circumstances.  Having  bought  some  pheasants  from  a 
dealer  in  birds,  among  which  were  several  hens,  I  perceived, 
the  year  after,  that  one  of  the  hens  did  not  lay,  and  that  she 
began  to  change  her  feathers.  The  year  following  she  had 
nearly  the  plumage  of  the  cock,  but  less  brilliant,  especially 
on  the  head ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  was  an 
old  hen,  nearly  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  before 
described.*  The  alternative  aboic  alluded  to  has  been 
proved  (Phil.  Trans.t  lb27)  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  whose  dissec- 
tions demonstrate  this  change  and  its  causes,  and  whose 
observations  show  that  it  is  not  uncommon.  He  states  that 
certain  constitutional  circumstances  producing  this  change 
may  and  do  occur  at  any  period  during  the  life  of  the  fowl, 
and  that  they  can  be  produced  by  artificial  means.  The 
same  author,  in  his  excellent  *  History  of  British  Birds,'  now 
in  course  of  publication,  observes  that  these  cock-plumed 
hens  are  usuulH*  called  by  sportsmen  and  gamekeepers 
'  Mule  Pheasants,*  a  designaticm  which  he  considers  to  be 
correct,  since  some  of  our  dictionaries  show  that  the  term 
Muie  is  derived  from  a  word  which  signifies  barren,  and 


such  hen  pheasants  are  incapable  of  producing  e^gf,  frai 
derangement  of  the  generative  orf^ns ;  sometime*  an  ortgi- 
nal  internal  defect,  sometimes  from  subsequent  disease,  tod 
sometimes  from  old  ape.  He  adds  that  he  has  seen  thii 
disorganisation  and  its  effects  among  birds  in  the  Gotd, 
Silver,  and  Common  Pheasants ;  in  the  Partridge,  the  Pea- 
fowl, the  Common  Fowl,  the  Crowned  Pigeon,  the  Kiiif- 
fisher,  and  the  Common  Duck :  in  tbe  Utter  tiwcict  m 
states  that  the  change,  in  two  instances,  went  on  mma  ft 
the  assumption  of  the  two  curled  feathers  above  tbe  tafl. 

But  we  must  not  forget  thatBlumenbach,  in  bit  intcrctt- 
ing  paper  *  De  anomalis  et  vitiosis  quibusdam  ninia  fonaa- 
tivi  aberration ibus  commentatio,*  read  before  the  GoUin^ 
Royal  Society,  in  July,  1812,  has  entered  fuUv  and  jpeitmi* 
larly  into  this  subject.  The  species  in  which  ne  had  kaova 
the  change  of  plumage  to  be  observed  were  ColumlmCSmn, 
Phcuianus  Galiwf,  Colchictu,  and  pictut^  J^ivo  en'ttaiu, 
Otis  iarda^  Emberiza  paradisea  and  longtcauda,  /^pra  rv- 
picola,  and  Anas  Boschas.  Alluding  to  the  egg^  whkk 
have  been  sold  as  Cock*$  Eggs,  he  observet.  that  to  hia  it 
seems  most  }>robable  that  such  specimens  have  been  laid  bf 
hens  which  had  either  assumed  the  plumage  of  eoeka  frtaa 
their  youth  up,  or  upon  whom  the  change  had  come  in  tbcir 
old  age.  Though  such  phenomena  are  usually  galliBaccoai^ 
they  are  not  confined  to  that  family;  for  he  relates  that 
Professor  Erhard  sent  to  him  an  egg  laid  bv  aCanaiy  Bird, 
that  sang  loudly  and  excellently,  having  all  the  apnearanet 
of  a  cock  bird.  The  egg  was  one-half  less  than  toe  utoal 
size,  but  of  the  ordinary  form  and  colour.  Our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  quote  this  important  memoir  further;  bat 
we  would  particularly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  tbt 
reader  who  is  studying  this  branch  of  phytiolog>',  tht 
second,  third,  and  fourth  sections,  respectivclv  entitlad 
Fabriiee  andro^ynee  phtenomena — Generatio  Ikylmda-^ 
Animalia  in  varietates  sic  dicias  degenerantia.'^iCnmmm- 
tationes  Societatis  Regit'*  Scientiarum  Goiiingemsis  Rf 
centiores,  Clcutsis  Physicist  torn,  ii.) 

That  hen  pheasants  which  have  begun  to  put  on  the 
livery  of  the  male  are  not  always  incapable  of  produciof 
eggs*  is  a  fact  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Philip  Grey 
Egcrton,  Bart.,  well  known  for  the  acuteness  of  his  obser- 
vations in  many  departments  of  natural  history.  Sir  Philip 
informs  us  that  about  four  years  ago  a  hen  pheasant  at 
Oulton  Park,  Cheshire,  which  had  nearly  aaaumed  the  pluo* 
age  of  the  cock,  laid  a  nest  full  of  eggi,  from  whicli  »ba 
was  driven  by  the  curiosity  of  persons  who  came  to  gaie  it 
so  strange  a  sight.  She  then  laid  another  nest  full  of  em 
sat  upon  them,  and  hatched  them ;  but  tlie  young  all  died 
soon  after  they  were  excluded.  This  is  a  very  curious  ctie, 
and  seems  to  show  that  though  the  capacity  of  producing 
eggs  still  remained,  the  organic  defect  was  anffietent  to  pre- 
vent the  production  of  a  healthy  offspring. 

Varieties. — While  and  Pied:  the  Ring-necked  and  Bo* 
hemian  Pheasants  appear  to  be  considers  as  varieties  bf 
Mr.  Yarrell;  Temminck  and  Sir  W.  Jardine  oonudertbe 
former  to  be  completely  distinct.  The  Engliah  reader  will 
find  the  reasons  for  the  latter  opinion  stated  at  length  ia 
that  useful  work  '  The  Naturalises  Library '  {OrmiMoffiX 
vol.  iii. 

Hybrids. 

Various  instances  of   the  common  Pheasant  breedia{ 
with  other  gallinaceous  birds  are  on  record.    Edwards  has 
figured  a  bird  supposed  to  have  been  produced  between  t 
pheasant  and  a  turkey.    Three  or  four  of  these  were  divo- 
vcred  in  the  woods  near  the  house  of  Henry  Seymour,  Eiq^ 
of  Handford,  Dorsetshire,  and  he  shot  one  in  October* 
1759,  the  bird  which  he  sent  to  Edwards.     Mr.  Yarrefl 
(British  Birds)  observes  that  he  has  twice  been  shown  birds 
that  were  said  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Pheasant  and  tbt 
Guinea  Fowl,  and  the  evidence  of  the  plumage  was  in  fit* 
vour  of  the  statement.    We  have  seen  such  a  bird,  and  its 
feathers  corroborated  the  allegation  that  it  had  been  ao  pro- 
duced.   In  the  article  Black  Cock  will  he  found  aeeoaali 
of  hybrids  between  the  Cock  Pheasant  and  the  Grey  Hen- 
Mr.  Eyton,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the   Rarer  Brituk 
Birds,  adds  to  the  account  of  the  hybrid  shot  near  Merriaf- 
ton,  figured  in  that  work,  and  noticed  in  our  article,  t^ 
the  brood  to  which  it  belonged  consisted  of  five :  one  i^ 
mained  in  the  possession  of  J.  A.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Lesiss 
Knolls ;  the  other  three,  with  the  old  Grey  Hen,  fell  n^ 
tims  to  a  farmer*s  gun,  and  were  destined  to  the  table.  Ife 
Eyton  further  states  that  he  had  aUo  teen  another  speeiflMS 
killed  near  Corwon  in  Merionethshire,  thao  hi  Cht  oottti' 
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lidii  of  Sir  Konland  Hill.  Bart.  Mr.  Tliompson  of  Belfast 
detcribes  (Magarine  i/  Zoology  and  Botany)  another  liy- 
brid  shot  at  IjOclinaw,  Wig  ion  sb  ire,  where  it  had  been 
Men  aeveral  times  on  the  wing  by  persons  irho  supposed  il. 
to  be  a  wild  turkey.  In  the  surrounding  planlaliona  Phea- 
MBta  and  Black  Grouse  were  numerous ;  but  this  individual, 
ubich  was  preserved  for  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  Bart,  M.P., 
«*9  the  only  one  of  the  kind  observed.  Mr.  John  Lend- 
beatrr,  in  1S37,  exhibited  a  hybrid  between  the  Pheasant 
■nd  Blac^  Grouse,  shot  near  Alnwick,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society.  This  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
fnseoted  to  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Edward  Moure 
{Magaiine  of  Natural  Hutory,  IB37)  notices  another  hy- 
brid of  this  kind  shot  near  Plymouth  by  the  Rei".  Mr. 
Honhead,  and  Mr.  YarrelL  {British  Birds)  records  his 
obligatioD  to  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Horo,  of  Stoke  near  Devon- 

Krt,  fca*  tbe  knowledge  of  two  other  specimens  killed  in 
ivoosbire:  ons  a  tine  male,  in  his  own  collection;  the 
other  bdievod  to  be  at  this  time  in  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Rodd,  of  Trehartha  Hall  in  Cornwall.  To  conclude  this 
fart  of  the  subject  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Yorrell :— "  The  last 
of  thirteen  examples  of  hyhrids  between  the  Pheasant  and 
Black  Grouse  here  recorded  was  killed  in  Northumbarland, 
lor  a  knowledge  of  which  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Selby,  of 
Tvizell  Bouse.  This  bird  was  shot  early  in  December,  1839, 
ij  Lord  Hbwiek,  in  a  large  irood  belonging  to  Earl  Grey,  a 
few  milea  to  the  east  of  Felton,  and,  having  been  sent  to 
Taiiell,  I  waa  not  oaly  immediatfly  made  acquainted  with 
''  but  Mr.  Selby  has  since  supplied  me  with 
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sant  is  by  no  means  rare,  as  is  well  known  to  those  whose 
homesteads  border  upon  pheasant  preserves:  the  produceof 
tills  union  is  called  a  Pero.  Many  of  these,  some  of  them 
very  Bne  birds,  have  been  kept  together  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Zoologiciil  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park,  but  they  never, 
as  l^r  as  we  have  been  able  to  leain,  exhibited  any  inclina- 
tion to  breed.  They  are  generally  considered,  as  Mr.  Yar- 
rell  obaBrves,tobe  unproductive  among  themselves,  all  being 
half-bred ;  IriI  the  case  is  different  when  lliey  are  paired 
either  with  the  true  pheasant  or  the  common  fowl.  Edward 
Fuller,  Esq.,  of  Ouleioii  Hall  near  Saxmundham,  has  re- 
corded that  his  gamek«eper  had  succeeded  in  rearing  two 
birds  from  a  barn-door  hob,  having  a  croaa  from  a  pheasant, 
and  a  pheasant  cock,  which  ho  presented  lo  the  Zoological 
Society.  On  the  same  evening  wUen  these  three-quarter- 
bred  pheasants  were  noticed,  hybrids  b«tween  the  Pheasant 
and  Common  Fowl,  the  Common  Pheasaiit  and  the  Silver 
Pheasant,  and  the  Common  Pheasant  with  the  Gold  Phea- 
sant, werH  placed  on  the  Society's  table  for  esliibitioli, 
IZool.  Proc,,  1836.) 

Before  we  leave  theTrue  Pheasants,  we  must  noticesome 
of  the  magnificent  Indian  species,  which  exhibit  such  a 
pro<ligalily  of  splendour  and  beauty  in  their  plumage  as 
almost  realises  the  birds  which  we  read  of  in  fairy  tales. 
Such  are  the  well-known  goi^eous  Gold  feasant  {Phawia- 
nus  picttu,  Linn, — Genus  Thaumalea,  Wagler,  Chrysolo- 
phut.  J.  E.  Gray,  Nyclhemerus,  Sw.).  the  equally  well- 
known  delicately  pencilled  Silver  Phsusant  (Phasiutiut 
Nyctkemerus.  Linn. — Genus  Gennceiu,  Wagler,  Nycthems- 
rus,  Sw.,  Euplocomus,  J.  E.  Gray),  and  the  noble  Reevet't 
PAeasanl  {Phasianus  veneratui  Temm  — Genus  Syrmati- 
cus  Wagler)  Of  11  ese  forma  e  have  endea  oured  to  give 
as  far  as  our  means  w  11  permit 
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The  two  first  of  these  (natives  of  China)  are  coraraon  in 
»lffl«t  every  aviary,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
Hot  thrive  well  if  turned  out  in  our  preserves ;  the  second 
ifRies  has,  we  believe,  been  so  turned  out  with  success :  the 
itn  is  also  found  in  China,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  on  the 
TMiconfinas  of  the  empire.  It  Is  very  rare  in  Pekin.  Dr. 
IaUuid's  description  was  taken  fromSir  John  Anstruther's 
drsvings.  and  from  some  writing  under  them  in  the  Per- 

1  Isnguoge  it  appeared  that  the  bird  was  called  Doom- 
in  or  Long-tail,  and  it  vas  found  on  the  snowy  moun- 
u>  Surinagur. 

iu  Ml.  Rewes  we  are  indebted  for  the  Ont  individual 
•tn  bnoght  alive  to  Sutope.    It  vu  k  male,  and  conti- 


nued to  live  for  some  time  in  the  Garden  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  Tail-feathers  from  it  were  exhibited  lo  the  Society 
in  1831,  measuring  each  about  Ave  feet  six  inches  in  length. 
A  second  male  specimen  was  also  sent  to  their  mena^terie 
by  the  same  liberal  donor  in  ISS-l.  Hybrids  were  obtained, 
one  of  which  is,  we  believe,  still  alive  at  the  Garden,  from 
one  of  these  birds  and  the  common  Pheasant, 

Then  there  are  the  beautiful  Dinrd'g  Pheasant  (Phatia- 
nut  versicolor,  Vicill.),  which  haunts  the  Japanese  woods, 
and  exhibits  the  manners  and  habits  of  our  common  Phea- 
sant; the  rare  and  elegant  Soeinmering'i  Pheasant  {Pha- 
tiaaus  Soemmeringii,  Temm.),  also  a  native  of  Japan :  but 
our  Umils  warn  us,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  some 
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iiIiHTvaliiJiis  .if  Mr.  Viwrs  whivli  nppcar  (ci  lis  lolio  valuii- 
Ij:.-;is  <y.ii.ULc-l.ii-lliu'i.-arlcr  I.,  lliu  next  furm  vvliicli  wc 
i.:iullliiivul^>l.ivb.'t'..ix-liiiii. 

At  a  iiiL'uiiii^'  >•{  ilii:  Zmilo^iml  ^ix-iuly  in  1313,  a  iiial<: 
ami  I'oiiiuU-  |iliL-it»unt  vum  exliil'ilcd  fiu'm  ihu  niik-clton. 
wliic-h  apiiiMfu-l  Id  bo  Haniaiut  UucmfUiumt  ..f  Dr.  i.a- 
Ilinin.  ntr.  Viiwrt  iHiinifil  mit  iIh-  ilifTcrfiin.'  ticlnc.ii  this 
&pvi-ii."i  unil  JliiKianus  tillfi-ri^l-iliKi,  which  Iw  l"»'l  »l«- 
mtiIkmI  ill  lhL>  llr-l  pari  nf  the  t'firrnlingy.  on<l  lie  uOilcd 
11i.it  llii"*  Iwo  N]K.i-iL-:..  (..Bt-llitr  Willi  Iliu  llyinitiiiui liiiraliix 
of  Dr.  Ulliain,  exhiliiltil  lu  thu  Cuiu">'it<:<--  >■>  1831.  and 
<k>srrilK.-J  iii  the  Puirri^liHsi  of  lli."  <laie.  as  wt-li  a»  Ihu 
KrflHirkfd  Plir-mwl  iPhiuiiiTt^'  i^Hiill1,  Liilli,),  f.irraeri  a 
Rrmp  nini.nnthi!  /'A(tiMit('.  "hich  api^arc  1  iiitermoiliiiti: 
bciiri'cii  iliv  \\\»i-a\  h'rdi  v(  ihat  family  niid  ihu  Kvawi 
Gallat.oT  Jiiiisle  ^''U-l-  Thi*  group,  hi':  ubsi'ncil,  iliiliii- 
giiiAhrd  hy  1W>I■<'rt-'^1s  ami  by  llii'lr  lulls  p^irtakiiig  eqiially 
ol'  the  tluvKii"!  charai-tur  of  llint  of  xiic  Juii^ilg  FiacI  ami 
tlio  rui-iiiiitii'iil  chnrarlur  uf  Uial  iif  llic  Pknttivil.  Iind  buvn 
M>>  aparl  liy  MM.  Tumiiiiiu'k  ana  Cuvilt  uikIlt  the  name  of 
H'<u}ipilcnt,  aii'1  by  tliu  fiirmur  uatiinilijt  unilur  lite  scicti- 
tiDc  iiBinc  of  Eiipl'icamux. 

Eiiiilocamiis.    (Tcram.) 


matin  lliii  lii|;hly  inlcrcsliiig  form  kiinirn  lo  European  zoolu- 
giiiiK.  Hi*  liast  nt  ll.itavia  had,  it  appi'an.  a  very  curiuiM 
rolU-rliiMi  ill  ibi'  KCTcral  ik'partmvnls  uf  natural  hist  •n:  lie 
IDailu  prcM-nls  to  bis  i;uu»|s  uf  svvvriil  s])ccin)ciis,  anil  among 
tbciii  n-ux  iliii  liiMUtiful  piii'ataiil,  nliii-b  was  sunt  to  Kng- 
laiid  anrl  ili'-..Tihc<l  by  Or.  Sliaw.  Tliu  tail  was  iniililalcil, 
for  U'liich  r.'a-im  ilic  rfpruM-nlaiiou  in  ihu  nlaiu,  No.  13 
iAtliix  lo  Sir  Giv)r^L-'s  Work),  was  mi  ciiiiitiicli.'it  as  purposely 
to  leave  tlic  lurui  uf  ibo  tail  uiiilL'ti-i'tuiiii.'il. 

liei-rriiiluin.—  I.i'ni-lb  of  a<luli  mali-  aliuiil  !!  feet.  Skin 
of  tin;  iioslrils  sirvti-uiiii;  liai'kwav<lj(  uvur  the  sides  of  ilio 
hoad  beliiiiil  till'  i-ycs  anil  blui>li  purple.  A  rrcst  upon  the 
rruirii  of  the  liuad  I'oippiRMHl  uf  nakuil-shafied  feathers  cx- 
pDiiiling  at  ilu'ir  lilts  into  slender  spreading  barbs.  Mead, 
neck,  hrca.tl.  belty,  anil  upper  pari  uf  thu  bark.  dc«p  rhaly- 
bcaii  or  siui'l'blui'shot  black  ;  lower  )>nrl  of  the  baek  flery 
oranse  red  i>i-  llamc  I'ottiur,  vnryin;;  in  intoiisiiy  accoriling 
t'l  the  iiii-idenec  i)f  the  lii;ht,  and  passini;  like  a  xono  round 
the  hcKly,  l]iiiu;;h  more  ohscuro  on  the  abdomen ;  rump  and 
lail-i-iivi'rl>  hX'iwA  and  truncated,  brilliant  bhil-h  green  with 
a  jiuliT  b^ir  ill  ilii;  tip.  Tail  whi'n  erect  foldeil  in  some  de- 
gree like  ihut  of  a  lien ;  thu  middle  fealbcrs  white,  and  flie 


outside  ones  black  with  green  retleetions.  Leg*  and  fi;rt 
vermilliim,  spurred. 

Fi-iii'ih;  k-nuth  abuiit  2i>  iiichci.  Plumage  alraon  ea- 
tirdy  rich  ciniiaiBnii  liniwn  ;  feathers  of  ilie  upper  parU^ 
slightly  mottled  wiih  bl.ieki  throat  uliiit ;  lower  parttufa* 

Satcr  tint  than  Iho^c  above,  and  ha^  mu'  Ihu  feillienk  l^^ 
ered  with  white.     Eloiiiialed   head-kal  her-,  ca|>able  of  br- 
ing erected  into  n  crest,  but  nut  c<jiial  to  tbat  uf  tLe  msW- 
Tail  f  ilded.     I.cgs  spurk'ss. 
Loralihj,  Sumatra. 

This  is  the  F/re-bachrd  Pkea'int  nf  J.ira  CAtlai'  l> 
Staunton's  An'iiinl  »/  Lint  Mtiearln'Tf't  Emliany  h 
China).  The  Marnrlney  C  ich  of  English  authors,  Phatic- 
nus  ig'iilat  of  Latham. 

Galium.  <Rris&on.) 
Gfnerir  fhararirr.—  Hill  moilerale,  stronjr.eonveTabrw. 
curved  towanlfl  the  point,  naked  at  llio  base,  and  ruriuihcJ 
uilli  Iwo  pendant  and  compressed  carnneloii  or  wattles 
ffntd  ''urmnuiitcd  with  a  fleshy  erc^t  or  comb.  Xirti  fin 
the  male)  furnished  witli  a  li>iig  nnd  rceurred  »pir:  i!,r 
hind  toe  only  restin;;  on  the  ground  at  its  tip.  fli.-si 
short  and  L-radiiatcd.  Tlie  fourteen  tad-fcathcr*  foimi^e 
two  vcrlinil  planes  with  the  barks  of  ilie  festhcn  Inn.'C'l* 
each  other,  .ind  so  making  what  m:iy  be  railed  n  Tddvil  tail ; 
the  middle  feathers  lotice«l  and  ren'irved. 

The  niieesiors  fr-.m  which  our  ilomesiie  poullrv  haied.- 
trended  Mere  uiidotihtedly  natives  of  A^n ;  hut  H,mc  d^oM 
■■lill  h;iiia8  over  Ihc  question*  of  the  precise  broi-il  f /.  n 
wliicli  ll;cv  crime,  and  the  exaet  locality  where  ihev  wir* 
found.  Tliat  fo»Is  <rerc  domesticated  at  n  very  early  pen  i 
there  is  no  dniibl,  and  IhjIIi  historians  and  piiet«  speak  i if 
i|ii>  high  antiiiuitv  i>f  the  race.  Tho«  Peislhclwrus  rcUlci 
«hv  the  cock  IS  called  n'nnn.c  •'>(>i'ic  Itfac  Persian  tliidl.  ::r'l 

lum-  it  rcimied  over  ihnt  cnnnlrv  k-forc  Uariut  and  M.  ji- 
Iri/us.    {Arisloph..  llir.li:.  JS.1  et'seq.) 

To  the  nircst*  and  jungle*  of  Iiirlia  wc  mu«  look  for  the 
race  in  a  slate  of  niilure ;  and  ihouirh  the  di-Tii/cns  of  cur 
l'.irm-yanls  may  be  tlie  n-sull  uf  a  mixluro  of  many  of  the 
•■pecie*  wbidi  tlu-fn  inhabit,  lonlopist.*  in  general  «;n* 
«iib  M.Temtninck  in  Ihinking  that  to  iho  Muhv  fUsifW 
r.rk  or  l''.trUfta/lM  iri-rnnlrux.  Temm.t  and  the  Funtini 
f'-rh  Ulalhis  ll-mkir<i.  Teinni)  wo  arc  chiefly  if  not  en* 
lirelv  indebted  for  our  common  pouliri-. 

Tl'ie  di-racsiic  cock  and  hen  are  the nX(irrfn-..',r  (Aloctrr-'iD 
!ind,iXi.rnn,i-tAlec;f.n-')uf  the  Greeks:  /;.i//h*  and  «n//wM 
of  the  atitienl  Iinlians :  ISnlln  and  fi-illina  of  the  tiiodcrv 
I:aliiins:  H-mf  Uuhn  and  lliut  Ihnnr  ,>\  the  German*: 
and  r..q  (f,„„,  f,>„„,  f/„/,  f;,.rr,,  f ,>//,«*,  and  /(uVofil* 
Ficncli. 

Hold,  arileiil,  and  vipilant,  the  rick  l>as  been  always  cnn- 
sidcred  the  emblem  of  watchful  courage,  n  hilil  the  hen  ha* 
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nsidered  n  paterti  oE  maternal  solicitude.    In  this 

er  polygamous  3i>ecie9,  llie  object  to  be  attained  is 

:tive   impregnation  of  the  greatest  numbers  of  fe- 

jr  the  moat  vigorous  male.     In  tbe  cock  accordingly 

;a  are  developed  us  tlie  sexual  oigans  are  matured; 

■  ^rincipalty  with  these  weapons  of  combat  that  the 

ich  is  to  leave  the  fleld  in  the  possessbn  of  ibo 

Ki  decided.    The  conqueror  in  bit  turn,  as  the 

>f  age  comes  upon  him.  yields  lo  a  younger  and 

^urrival;  and  thus  a  nupietous,  healthy,  and 

J  is  secured. 

domestic  cock  and  hen  vefs  introduced  into 
lutu  the  souiti  of  Europe  is  not  kaovn :  upon  eucIi 
It  (ft  doulft  itie  PbceQicians  are  usually  resorted  to ; 
uy  KDerant  of  proof  which  can  brina  uonie  the  be- 
w  lo%em  niore  th^n  others.  We  Bnd  it  early  on  the 
loi  RpFDan  poin^e.  and  upon  gems ;  and  it  figured 
rablw  shows  of  (nose  nations.  It  was  dedicated  to 
to  Hereury.  to  4£sculapiu9,  and  Co  Uais.  Socralca, 
ying  moments,  reminded  his  disciples  that  he  'owed 
to  j£Bculapius.'  The  Rhodlan  fowls  (Martial,  lii. 
TO  quoted)  and  thnse  front  the  Isle  of  Deios'if  ere 
ed  for  their  superiority  in  fight  and  their  delicacy 
table.  The  luxurious  Roman  bad  bis  bens  fed,  per- 
immed,  with  meal  in  the  dark.  ThusUartUl  (xiii. 
Ilina  Altilb'):— 

■  PikKdc  tt  iliiici  Ideilli  gilUo:!  fuini, 
FudtDI  ct  tcucbrii ;  in^Dina  Kula  lit.' 

i  the  same  gastronomerignoraut  of  cbe  value  of  the 
(Martial,  ^iii.  63.) 

lird  appears  to  have  been  in  Britain  before  the  inva- 
Tuliue  Cicsar,  who  tells  us  that  Ibe  Britons  abstained 
.ting  the  hare,  the  hen,  anil  the  goose ;  though  they 
em  for  their  pleasure.  This  abstinence  seoras  lo 
.^nated  in  superstitious  feeling  :  *  Leporem  et  gal- 
t  anserem  gustarc  fosnon  putant:  hLCclameDnlunt, 
}luplftlisquo  causa.'  (De  Belto  Gallico,  \\]i.  v.)  The 
DO*  spread  all  over  the  civilised  world, 
euonasks  if  it  is  not  remarkable  to  find  the  dop^^' 
,  dJAsring  in  nothing  from  that  of  our  countries,  in 
itlaods  of  (be  South  Sea,  and  among  people  with 
PuTopeaas  liave  certainly  never  coram unicaied? 
nd  beni.  he  tells  us,  ivere  very  common  at  Qualan 
Qj^ei  and  (he  natives  were  ignorant  that  these  birds 
od  \a  eat.  They  were  found  among  the  Papuans, 
ong  others  Ijiwe  was  a  while  variety  with  all  the 
I  friiiled. 
ow  procee 

seds;  and  prat  of  the  Gigantic  Cock. 
the  Kulm  Cock  of  Europeans,  often  stands  oou- 
j  more  than  two  feet  from  the  crown  of  the  head  lo 
ind.  The  comb  extends  backwards  in  a  line  with 
s,  .t  is  thick,  a  httle  elevated,  rounded  upon  the 
1  has  almost  the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  off. 
;tle»of  the  under  mandibles  are  comparatively  small. 
throat  is  bare.  Pale  go  I  den- red  dish  hackles  orna- 
le  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  ihe  back,  and  some 
r  ipring  before  the  bare  part  of  the  throat  Middle 
locic  and  tester  wing-coverts  deep  chestnut,  the  webs 
feaihert  disunited  ;  pale  reddiah-yellow  long  droop- 
kles  cover  the  rump  and  base  of  the  tail,  which  last 
ample  and  entirely  of  a.  glossy  green,  of  which  co- 
)  the  wing-coverts ;  the  eecondaries  and  quills  ate 
ddish-yellow  on  their  outer  webs.  All  the  under 
lep  glossy  blackish  green  with  high  reflections  ;  the 
sttaut  of  the  base  of  the  feathers  appears  occasionally, 
res  a  mottled  and  interrupted  appearance, to  those 
Fardine  principally.) 

.-Col.  Sykes,  in  his  memoir  on  the  birds  found  in 
ibun  (Dcccan),  states  that  it  is  only  there  met  with 
neslic  bird,  and  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  it 
I  native  of  India,  but  has  been  introduced  by  the 
mans  from  Sumatra  or  Java.  The  iris,  he  says,  of 
.  game  bird  should  be  whitish  or  straw-yellow.  The 
lauded  two  cocks  and  a  hen  in  England  in  June, 
ind  they  bore  the  winter  well.  The  ben  laid  freely, 
September,  183'.2,  had  reafed  two  broods  of  chickens. 
;k  hod  not  the  shrill  clear  pipe  of  the  domestic  bird, 
M:alo  of  notes  appeared  to  be  more  limited.  A  cock 
wlonel's  possession  stood  '26  inches  lo  tbo  crown  of 
■d,  but  thev  attain  a  greater  height.  The  length 
le  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  insertion  of  tlie  tail.  23  inches. 
M-tbird  smaller  llisa  the  male.     {Zoo!.  Proc-,  1832.) 


Bankim  Cock. 

Description. — Space  round  the  eyes  and  lliroat  bare, 
comb  much  developed,  deeply  lobaled  alnng  the  upper 
rid^e,  wattles  of  the  lower  mandible  rathei'  large;  long, 
cleat,  brilliant,  golden  orange  hackles  cover  Ihe  head,  sides 
of  the  -neck,  back,  and  rump.  Upper  part  of  the  back 
below  the  hackles  bluish-black,  the  middle  and  lesser 
wing-coverts  »ich  deep  chestnut,  with  the  webs  of  the  fea- 
thers disunited  ;"  grealer  coverts  steel-blue,  secondaries  the 
same,  with  a  broad  Aiestnut  border;  quills  brownish- black, 
edged  with  pale  reddish-yatlow.  Tail  black,  richly  glossed 
with  green  and  blue.     Undei  parts  black. 

This  is  the  Coq  et  Pnute  Banhi„a  of  Temminck;  Gallus 
Bankiva  and  Ayam  iilan  or  Broogu  (Liim.  TVonj.,  liii,); 
Javan  Cock  of  Latham ;  and  many  Baiiiams  reisembia  it 
very  closely. 

Sir  W.  Jardine  stales  that  bo  has  seen  throe  or  four  spe- 
cimens of  another  bird  very  closely  allied  lo  Gatliit  Bankipa, 
hut  rather  larger,  and  certainly  distinct;  they  were  all  froili 
tof  India. 


We  have  also  to  notice  Ihe  Bromed  Cock  (.Gallus  icncut), 
figured  by  M.  Temminck  from  a  specimen  sent  from  the 
interior  of  Sumatra  by  M.  Diard.  This  is  somewhat  larger 
(lian  ihe  Bankiva  Cock,  and  its  large  comb  is  without  den- 
lilations;  indeed  iheedgeisquite unbroken;  the  feathers  of 
the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  ihe  back  are  rather  elon- 
gated, hut  not  hackles.  The  Fork-tailed  Cock  (.Galltit 
/urcafuf,  Temm. ;  Gallui  Javaniaut,  Horf)  has  the  comb 
also  entire,  and  the  throat  is  adorned  with  a  single  large 
wattle  springing  from  the  centre.  The  head,  neck,  and 
uppiir  part  of  the  back  are  covered  with  feathers,  which  are 
not  hackles,  shorter  and  more  rounded  than  those  in  iho 
Bromed  Cock. 

But  the  species  which  hears  the  name  of  Sonneral  is,  in 
the  judgment  of  that  traveller,  the  probable  stock  from 
which  our  poultry  are  derived.  The  general  opinion  of 
naturalists  is  however  adverse  lo  that  of  Sonnerat;  and  in- 
deed the  great  difference  in  the  structure  of  a  part  of  Iho 
plumage  militates  against  it;  not  that  it  is  to  be  concluded 
that  ibe  biiil  woulij  not  breed  with  our  domestic  lien,  and 
produce  fertile  progeny;  on  the  contiary,  Ihere  is  good 
reason  fur  believing  that  such  offspring  would  bo  capable  of 

Galtua  Sonneratii. 
Desnrij'tion.  (.I/n/c.)— Size  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  do- 
mestic cock;  but  the  bird  is  nllogclhcr  lighter,  more  grace- 
ful, and  has  a  higher  bred  look  about  it;  comb  lar^e,  and 
with  an  unequal  marniii,  but  though  this  margin  is  jafiged, 
it  is  not  deeply  denlilalud ;  wattles  double,  depeiiduig  from 
ibo  base  of  the  lower  mandibles;  hackles  of  the  neck  and 
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or  tbe  wing  nnd  Uil-coverU  dark  greyish,  with  bright 
KoldeD  orange  BliBfLt  dilating  in  the  cenlre  and  towards  llic 
tip  into  a  Bat  homy  pUle.  In  some  of  IhoM  feallien  Ihe 
■baft  takes  an  elhp1ic.il  or  oor-likc  shape ;  in  oiben  it  puts 
on  the  appearance  of  a  long  inverted  cone,  from  tho  ""'■'^ 
of  tho  baso  of  which  a  hattledorc-like  process  otis«-  The 
aubsunce  and  appearance  of  these  plalos  have  been  not  in^ 
aplly  compared  wilh  tho  was-liko  plates  which  ornament 
Ihe  wings  and  tail  of  the  Bohemian  Chnllercr.  [Bom- 
bvcillaT]  The  effect  produced  by  this  modification  of  the 
■hafU  u  ninguUr  and  beautiful.  A'athers  of  tho  middle  of 
the  back,  breast,  belly,  and  th  «*>  deep  rich  grey,  with  paler 
•hafts  and  edges ;  lad  gemsf'diy  ficli  ^*^V  g"^"  '•  ''"'  '«"- 
there  which  immediiXBly  succeed  the  hackles  are  rich 
purple,  with  a  pal"  yellow  edge ;  those  next  in  luccession 
•re  golden-grxiD.  *rth  grey  edgoa.  and  all  «re  glossod  witli 
brilliant  oieuUic  reflections.  Bill,  legs,  and  feet  yellow. 
The  living  bird  preients  altogether  a  rich  and  striking  ob- 
S«t,  espocially  wiien  the  aun  shines  on  the  plumage. 

FemaU  low  than  the  cock  by  about  a  third,  without  comb 
or  wattles,  but  a  trace  of  nakedness  round  tho  eye.  The 
plumago  (generally)  is  without  (he  horny  structure  which 
dutinguisbes  that  of  the  male.  Upper  parts  uniform 
brown;  neck  feathers  with  dark  edges,  those  of  tbe  back 
and  wing-coTWls  with  a  pale  slreak  along  the  shaft,  and 
those  of  the  wings,  tail-coverts,  and  tail  waved  and  molllcd 
Willi  darker  pencUlings ;  throat  and  front  of  the  neck 
while ;  feathers  of  tho  rest  of  the  lower  parts  greyish- while, 
edged  with  dark  brown,  which  predominates  towards  the 
Tont.     Legs  and  feet  bluish-grey 

This  is  the  Coq  aauvage  o?  Sonnerat ;  Coq  el  Poule  Son- 
n«ru(  of  Temminck  ;  Sonneraft  Wld  Cock  of  Latham ; 
Bahn  Kontrah  of  the  Mahratlaa;  Jungle  Cock  of  tbe  Eng- 
lish sporlsnion  in  India. 

Col.  Sykes,  in  his  taluahlc  catalogue,  notes  this  noble 
bird  a%  being  very  abundant  in  tha  woods  of  the  Western 
Ghauts,  where  (and  this  is  well  worthy  the  altentioii  of 
ornithologists)  he  says  there  are  either  two  species  or  two 
very  strongly  marked  varieties.  In  the  valleys,  at  2000  feet 
above  tbe  sea,  he  tells  us  Sonneraft  species  is  found  slen- 
fler,  standing  high  upon  the  legs,  and  uiith  the  yellow  earti- 
iasiaout  tpoU  on  Ihe  feathert,  even  in  l/ie/entale.  In  the 
tielts  of  wood  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  at  4001)  feet 
above  the  sea.  there  is  a  short- legged  variety.  The  malu 
nas  a  great  deal  of  red  in  the  plumage,  which  Sonneral'i 
has  not ;  the  female  is  of  a  leddish-brown  colour,  and  is 
without  cartilaginous  spots  alall:  'in^t,'  continues  thu 
Colonel,  'tho  female  of  this  variety  is  the  Gailu$  Stanltyi 
of  Mr.  Gray's  llluilraliom.'  Eggs  exactly  like  those  of 
the  domestic  fowl  in  form  and  colour,  but  less  in  size.  Cril. 
Sykes  shot  a  hen  upon  her  nest,  wherein  there  were  three 
eggs  only,  in  which  the  process  of  incubation  had  evidently 
been  going  on  for  some  days,  whence  it  is  concluded  that 
the  wild  hen  sits  upon  a  less  number  of  eggs — cpuere  tamen. 
In  the  craw  and  stomach  of  many  birds  Col.  Sykes  found 
nothing  whatever,  excepting  the  seeds  of  a  stone-like  hard- 
ness called  M>'e  tears  {Coix  barbata).  The  irides  arc 
slated  by  Colonel  Sykes  to  be  brownish  deep  orange;  and 
be  says  that  tbe  crow  or  rail  of  this  species  is  like  that  of 
tbe  Bantam  Cock.     (Zool.  Proc.,  1832.) 

Dr.  Latham  remarks  ibat  this  jungle-fowl  is  by  far  the 
boldest  and  strongest  fur  its  size,  and  that  it  is  anxiously 
sought  after  by  cork-Sghlcrs  in  Hindustan,  who  roly  on  it 
for  victory  when  pitted  against  larger  game-cocks. 

Individuals  of  this  species  have  been  exhibited  alive  in 
the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  tho  Regent's  Park. 

But  whatever  may  have  bct'n  the  source  or  sources  from 
which  our  domestic  puullry  sprang,  and  the  probabilily  is 
that  more  than  one  wild  race  have  contributed  to  improve 
it.  tho  varieli«sin  a  roelaimeil  slate  are  almost  infinite.  The 
Spanish  breed,  entirely  black,  grows  to  a  considerable 
and  tbceggs  are  remarkable  for  their  volume.  The  Dorking 
poultry'  have  long  been  celebrateil,  and  they  arc  known, 
principally,  by  having  supcrnuraorary  Iocs.  The  true 
Dorliiiig«  oro  purely  white,  and  are  much  esteemed  for  the 
table.  Ur.  Laihain  mcniions  one  of  this  breud  that  weighed 
nearly  fourteen  pounds-    Some  of  the  Sussex  Ton  Is  are  very 

The  fancy  breeds  are  very  numerous:  amon;;  ihem  Ihe 
Dutch  and  Polish  top-knolied  and  |iuirilled  breed,  of  (wo 
sorts,  known  aa  Cold  Spanj^les  ami  Sdver  Spangles,  are 
much  priieO  by  some  amateurs  if  clean-fealhered,  and  make 
B  very  handsome  appearance  in  tbe  poultry-yard.    Sir  John 
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OiUai  Sonni-i*!  I  (htn) 
Sebright  brought  a  dwarf  Bantam  breed   with  anfe 
logs  no  top-knots  and  gold  spangled  and  silver-^ 
plumago  to  great  perfection,  as  he  did  Ihe  breeds  w 
animals  in  which  he  took  an  interesL     These  clcan-k 
bantams  wera  further  remarkable,  when  true  bred,  for  bl 
the  tail  iji  the  cocks  folded  like  that  of  a  hen,  and  wit 
the  u'=ual  recurved  drooping  feathers  :  whence   tbey 
called  hen-cocks.    But  though  without  there  fcaihci*.  i 
are  the  usual  indications  of  the  common  cock,  no  bird*  i 
possess  higher  oourage  or  a  more  gallant  carriage:  we 
seen  one  of  these  cocks  bear  himself  so  haughtily  t 
back  of  his  head  nearly  touched  the  two  almoat  u|i 
feathers  of  his  tail ;  and  both  rocks   and  hens  wiibou 
foul  feather  about  them-     The  ordinary  bantams  ban 
thcred  legs  and  the  recurved  sickle-like  tail- feat bcr«-  Co 
Sykes  remarks  that  the  supposed  species  GaUut  Mtrii 
frequently  occurs  accidenlally  in  tlio  Dukhun  (Derrau] 
thai,  thnui>h  unsightly,  this  fowl  is  vciy  sweet  eatii 
pcriusteuni  of  its  bones  i-t  black,  and  the  comb.  «a.. 
^kin  dull   purple.      Oallua  crritpu*.   according  to   t^ 
Sykes,  occur*  accidentally  in  tha  Decran,  like  '*"  lut 
lioned  variety.    This,  generally  known  w  tbe 
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7ock,  has  all  llie  feathers  fcizrled,  or  cnileii,  us  ii 
wrong  way,  ll  occura  al^o  in  n  Jomealicnleislato 
.ml  Sumatra.  The  general  colour  of  (lie  pluntsge 
Tnen  there  is  the  SUk-foal  {Gal/us  lunatui). 
.  Xemminck  ii  inclined  to  consider  dislinct,  and 
s  from  Japan  and  China.  This  bird  is  rather 
,  and  the  nebs  of  the  white  feathers,  which  arc 
iRi  dight  and  touch,  are  disunited.  The  comb  and 
ra  or  a  lake-purple  colour.  Them 
1)*  kind  are  also  dark ;  but  the  ILesh 
k-fi>wls  make  very  good  nurses,  and  are  easily 
itb  the  common  poultrj*.  The  Bumphss  or  Persian 
'Rutnbiii,' as  it  was  for nieiiy  termed,  is  tailless. 
S«k«s  slates  that  the  domestic  foul  (Gailun  do- 
«wt,  Phasianus  Gallut  critlatta,  Liiin.)  is  »u 
1  in  Deccan,  that  in  parts  of  the  rountry  not  much 
rd  hj  Europeans  he  has  bought  from  eight  to 
dl-gnirn  fowls  for  two  shillings.  Many  of  the 
lisularly  of  the  villages  in  the  Ghauts,  are  not,  he 
)  distinguished  from  the  wild  bird,  excepting  only 
It  of  the  cartilaginous  spot  on  the  wing'Covetls. 
Mcount  of  the  Hybrids,  see  above  (p.  GO). 
amon  hen  is  subject  to  iho  assumpliun  of  the  plu- 
tbe  cock,  under  certain  circumstances,  ca  we  liavo 
Dticed  aboi-e  (p.  60).*  Whilst  on  this  point  wc 
lerve  that  the  pea-hen  noticed  by  John  Huuier 
M.  vol.  xvii.]  is  preiierved  stuffed  in  the  Museum 
lege  of  Surgconii,  as  well  as  the  internal  parts. 
per  mode  of  rearing  poultry  and  hatchuig  chickens, 
rally  and  by  atlirii-ial  heat  (hotbeds,  steam,  &c.), 
vitli  the  mode  of  constructing  an  aitilicial  mo- 
he  young  which  ere  so  produced,  and  the  me* 
irdering  a  poullry-yard  generally,  will  ho  more 
:reated  of  under  the  arlicle  Poultry,  as  ucU  os 
es  to  which  the  birds  are  bulyecl.  Of  the  gapes 
Iready  spoken  (ante,  p.  59). 

Trajjopan.     (Cuv.) 
lb*  a;enus  Ceriorm's  of  Swainson. 
;  (  w. — Heiiil  crested  on   the  crown,  partly 

1  r  vuceks  and  round  the  eyes),  the  naked 
w  ng  in  horn-like  caruncles  behind  the  cyvs; 
•  uiviif  mandible  and  on  the  foieparl  of  the  throat 
ideot  composite  carunculaled  wattle.  Tursi 
th  a  btunt   spur  in   the  male ;  unarmed   in  the 

uld  iCentury  qf  Birds  from  the  Himaiia/a  Moim- 
laiks  that  the  genu:)  Trogopan  appears  to  take  an 
at«  station  between  that  of  Melea/(ris  and  the 
tal  P/tatianid^,  forming  one  of  the  links  of  a  chain 
g  these  groups  of  thoRasorial  order.  The  affinity 
nus,  be  observes,  to  that  of  Meieagrie.  is  evident 
ibaraetera  ;  nor  are  socne  wanting  winch  indjcale  a 
lip  to  Numida,  and  even  to  Francolinut. 
tan  Salj/rus  appears  to  have  been  the  only  species 

known.     Mr.  Gould,  in  Uis  '  Century,'  deacribes 
ipeciei,  Tragofan   Hastingtii,  and  refers   la  an- 
iich  Mr.  Gray,  of  llio  British  Muwum,  has  dedi- 
d.  TemmiDck.     (Indian  Zoology.) 
lie,  Tr^o^mn  Hmlingtii. 

p/t'on.— Head  of  the  adult  male  covered  with  a 
vest  of  feathers,  which,  as  well  as  the  ear-coverts 
I,  are  black  ;  the  neck  and  slioulders  are  rich  inn- 
I  chest  rich  glossy  orange  red  ;  the  naked  ukin 
eejes  is  red ;  the  lleshy  horns  and  wattles  mingled 
purple  ;  the  upper  parts  exhibit  a  mixture  of  iig- 
>nd  marks  of  dark  and  light  brown,  with  nume- 

dislinct  spots  of  white  ;  each  of  the  upper  tad- 
ids  in  a  large  white  eye,  bordered  on  tlio  sides 
'n.  and  tipped  with  black ;  the  tail  deepens  till  it 
miform  black ;  the  feathers  of  iho  under  surface 
on,  largely  tipped  with  black,  in  the  centre  of 
a  large  wbite  spot ;  the  beak  a  black,  the  tarai 


young  main  the  plumage  is  much  less  brilliant, 
•■  lieingof  a  paleHesh-colour.and  httle  developed, 
the  naked  skin  oflhe  face. 

iimage  of  (he  female  consists  of  a  uniform  brown, 
ind  barred  with  mingled  lines  and  dots  of  various 
feathers  of  the  back  and  chest  having  a  centrtii 
slighter  colour;  the  head  is  crested,  with  short 
iDt.  Biitm*iTi«|WT,*U<nhqt>oflho  ^Tvmvriui  Soau<ty,'  vol  ill. 


I'ounded  feathers ;  the  sides  of  the  cheeks  are  clotlied,  and 
there  are  neither  (leshy  horns  nor  wattles.     (Gould.) 

Mr.  Gould  observes,  that  although  this  species  and  T. 
Sgtyrus  are  closely  allied  to  eaih  other,  and  doubtless 
pOisess  similar  habits  and  manners,  lie  is  led  to  believe 
that  Uteir  local  dislribulion  is  somewhat  different ;  at  least 
he  eene>^Uy  receives  hut  one  species  in  a  collection  from 
the  same  tuarter;  Tragopan  Salynu  being  transmitted 
from  the  Ncpa*iese  Hills,  while  T.  HoitingJt  is  sent  froi 
the  more  norther,  range  of  the  Himalaya.  He  further 
well  observes  that  Ih^-gan^s  of  plumage  which  birds  of 
this  genus  esiie<;.ally  f.  ffattingtii,  undergo  in  passing 
from  youth  to  maturity  (anJ^^u  is  well  iUustraledTn  Mr. 
Gould  s  beautiful  plates),  are  sue  ,„  [.^..^  .^y.^j  „„ 
parciilly  erroneous  multiplication  or^t^jes 

TVu^opanSutyrui,  according  to  the  s^„  ^„thor.  Uan 
esclusive  inhabitant  of  the  colder  regions  oftu.  mouiitaini. 
in  conjunction  wUh  the  Lojiho]iharta,  itsproxiraato^mj^.g 
feeding  on  grains  and  roots,  the  larvas  of  ants,  and  tM^i 
insects.    [Pavonid.b.] 


^'iii,ifi0^ 


0  rail  the  reader 
i  Slaceii  (figured   and  described  by 
a  of  Iho  true  pheasants  ; 


In  conclusion  we  I 
the  beautiful  Hiatiar. 
Mr.  Gould  in  his  '  Onlury')  a 

and  to  Pkaiianui  Pucrana  and  Fkasianut  albo-crislalut, 
also  there  figured.  P/ttu.  Pacrasia  appears  to  us 
lead  the  way  from  the  true  pheasants  to  the  Lophtwhor 
and  Pti.  albo-cristatus  to  be  en  Ettplocamus,  woieh,  evi 
Vol.  XVHl.-K 
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more    immediately  than    Kuplocamus   ignitus,    forms   a 
tran»iition  from  the  genus  Phasianus  to  the  genus  Gallus. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  add  that  the  Ar*:u8  Pheasant 
[PAVONiUiE,  vol.  x<ii.,  p.  338,  et  »e<i.]  has  been  brought 
alive  to  this  counlr)'  by  that  indefatigable  collector  H> "Hi " 
Cuming,  Esq.  It  was  obtained  from  Malacca,  and  »'«  "ow 
(Juno  11.  1840)  in  pood  health  at  the  garden  of  J^©  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  London  in  the  Regent's  Park. .  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  other  instance  of  a  living  iir^cimen  of  this 
noble  bird  having  been  brought  home.  ,.    j  •      % 

PHEIDON,  the  supreme  ruler  '*  -^'I?*' *i^®9  *"  *"® 
eighth  century  before  the  Christi-'*  »ra.  The  Parian  mar- 
ble  (No.  31),  and  several  ao*^^^  ^"*o"  "^^^^  ^™  contem- 
porary with  Iphitus  ani^ycurgus;  but  the  statement  of 
Kusanias  (vi.  22,  &  ri.  that  he  celebrated  the  cijjhth  Olym- 
pic games,  plac^  ?»°*  *»  ?  c.  748,  which  date  is  also  sup- 
ported by  y^  testimony  of  Ephorus  (apud  Strab.,  viil,  p. 
358)  t)^^  ^^  ^^'  ^^  ^^*^  tenth  generation  from  Temenus. 
pl>^uon  is  usually  called  tyrant  of  Argos,  but  he  was  in 
lact  the  hereditary  king.  He  appears  to  have  obtained  the 
name  of  tyrant  on  account  of  having  made  himtielf  abso- 
lute. (Anstot,  Rep.t  v.  8,  $  4.)  Pheidon  was  an  active 
and  ent«rpruing  prince ;  and  while  Sparta  was  weakened 
by  her  waft  with  the  Messenians,  he  greatly  extended  the 
dominions  of  Argos,  and  appears  to  have  acquired  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Laconica  as  far  as  Cape 
Malee,  and  of  the  island  of  Cythera,  which,  as  we  learn  from 
Herodotue  CL  82),  once  belonged  to  Argos.  He  attacked 
the  towns  wnieh  vme  said  to  have  been  taken  by  Hercules, 
and  elmimed  the  rifrht  of  presiding  over  all  the  festivals 
which  Hereuke  \»a  instituted.  On  this  ground  he  de- 
prived the  Bletns  of  their  pretidenefof  the  Olympic  games, 
which  be  presided  over  in  conjunction  with  the  Pissaans. 
(Strabo^  TiiL  SMt  Paus.,  Ti.  22,  {  i.)  But  his  u<»urpatioti 
united  the  Bleens  sod  Lscedaamonians  sgainst  him,  and 
thus  led  to  his  ofMrthrew, 

Pheidon  is  sud  to  hsve  Invented  weights  and  measures, 
which  bore  his  mme  (Streho^  viii  376 ;  Plin^  Hist.  Nat., 
vii.  56 ;  Pollux,  X.  I7f  k  end  is  mleo  ststod  by  OKia  antient 
writers  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  coin  silver  money, 
though,  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  94). the  Lydiansvere  the 
first  people  who  put  a  stamp  upon  gold  and  silver. 

(Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  voL  i.,  appendix  I ;  Ifiiller, 
jE/rinetica,  p.  51-63;  Dorians,  vol.  i,  p.  177-180,  trmns- 
lation.) 

PHE'NE,  Savigny*8  generic  name  for  Xht  Lammerffeyer 
{Gyim'etus  barbatus  of  Storr).  Savig^'s  name  is  a  restora- 
tion from  Aristotle  and  the  Greek  writers  on  natural  his- 
tory ;  but  the  form  is  known  to  zoologists  under  the  title 
attached  to  it  by  Ray,  viz.  Gypaetus.    [Vulturid.b.] 

PHERE'CR.\TES  (4>«pirpari,c).  a  writer  of  the  old 
comedy,  was  contemporary  with  Plato.  Aristophanes,  Phry- 
nichus.  and  Eupolis.  (Suidas,  Plato.)  His  plmy,  called 
the  *  Countrymen  *  ('Aypcoi),  was  represenlvd  •.  &  420. 
(Athen.,  v.,  p.  218,  d  ;  Plato,  Proiag.,  c.  47,  p.  327  d.)  He 
wrote  seventeen  comedies  (Suidas,  Pherecrates),  of  which 
a  few  fragments  remain,  which  have  been  published,  toge- 
ther with  those  of  Eupolis,  by  RunkdL  Leip^  1829.  Phere- 
crates is  onlv  mentJened  once  by  Aristophanes  {Lysist^  158). 
He  inventea  a  peitieular  kind  of  metre,  whieh  has  been 
called  finom  him  the  Pherecratic. 

PHEREGVDBS  (♦fpcr^^ifcy.  Then  were  two  Greek 
writers  of  this  name,  the  philo^topher  and  the  historian,  who 
are  frcanenlly  eonfounded,  as  in  Ludan,  Macrob.,  c.  22 ; 
Clem.,  Sir^m^  r^  p.  567,  e.;  Buseb.,  Ckrwi.  ad  Olymp., 
59.  4. 

PHBRBCTBti,  the  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Syros. 
His  fhther^s  name  was  Babis,  and  he  was  bom,  ecoording  to 
Suidas CAa*^ry(i(»«),  in  the  45th  Otympisd,  that  is,  about 
B.C.  6M.  Diogenes  Laertius  informs  ns  (L  121)  that  he 
flourished  in  the  59th  Olympiad,  that  is,  about  n.c.  544 ; 
whieh  date  agrees  with  the  account  of  Cicero,  who  says 
(  Tusc^  i.  I  fi )  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Servius  Tullius. 
He  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  obtained  his  knowlc<l}!c 
from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Phccnicians  or  from  Egypt, 
and  by  others  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Pittacus.  (Diog. 
Laert.,  i.  1 1  r>.)  He  taught  Pythagoras  (Suidas ;  C^c,  Tusc, 
L  16 ;  De  Dir^  i.  50),  and  appears  to  have  had  a  consider- 
able acquaintance  with  natural  science.  (Diog.  Laert.,  i. 
116.)  He  is  said  by  Cicero  {Tusc,  i.  IG)  to  have  taught 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  According  to  Suidas,  one  of 
his  works  was  entitled  'Erra/fv^oc,  or  the  *  Seven  Secrets,' 
and  another  Bi oXoyi'o,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  genera- 


tion and  succession  of  the  gods.  Theopompus  sa>s  (anud 
Diug  Laert.,  i.  116)  that  Pl)ercc\diS  uus  ihc  Gikt  mU  <a( 
the  Greeks  who  wrote  on  the  nature  ot  the  gods. 

There  are  no  particulars  of  the  hfe  of  Pherec}de«  worth 
recording.  His  death  is  variously  related:  some  «ti(en 
say  tliat  he  died  in  the  territory  of  Magnesia  in  A»ia  Muittr: 
some,  that  he  threw  himself  down  from  the  Corycian  rock 
above  Delphi ;  and  others,  that  he  died  in  DelorL 

Pherkcydbs,  the  historian,  was  contemporary  a  ilk 
Herodotus,  and  flourished  betweeen  ikc.  48U  and  4J6. 
Suidas  mentions  two  historians  of  this  name,  and  says  ibat 
one  wss  born  at  Athens  and  the  other  at  Leros ;  bat  Vus* 
sius  {De  Hist,  Gr.,  iv.  4)  has  shown  that  they  are  the  moc 
person.  It  appears  probable  that  Pberecydes  was  burn  al 
Leros,  and  afierwards  settled  at  Athens,  whence  the  oui» 
take  of  Suidas  arose.  The  work  of  Pberecydes,  which  u 
often  quoted  by  the  Scholiasts  and  bv  Apollodorus.  was  i 
mythological  history  in  ten  or  twelve  books ;  but  it  also  uh 
eluded  events  subsequent  to  the  mythological  period,  as  thi 
Scythian  invasion  of  Darius  (Clem.,  Strom^  v.,  p.  567,  ci, 
and  the  Ionic  migration  led  by  the  sons  of  Cadmus  (Straha 
xiv.,  p.  632).  Compare  Clinton's  Fast.  Hell^  voL  ii^  p 
372. 

The  fragments  of  Pberecydes  have  been  published  hi 
Sturz  under  the  title  of  *  Pherecydis  Fragmeota,  e  va 
soriptoribus  collcgit,  einendavit,  commentationem  d«Ph«t« 
cyde   utroque,    et   historico  et  philosopho  prsmisit,  kc, 
Gerae,  1787;  2nd  edition.  Lip.,  1824. 

PHERU'SA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  the  Afli 
phipodous  order  of  J^no;/AMa/mtan  Crustaceans.  [Koaion 
thalma] 

The  genus  Amphithoe,  which  generally  precedes  Pk^nm 
in  the  systems,  has  the  four  anterior  feet  nearly  identical  a 
both  sexes,  and  their  penultimate  joint,  or  hand,  isuvoil 
in  Pherwfa  the  hand  is  tilit\)rm. 

Example,  Phentsit  fucicda. 

Desa  iptinn. — Yellowish  ash-colour,  or  grey-ash  varied 
with  red. 

Locality. — C^^asts  of  England,  where  it  is  rare,  and  fooid 
among  the  sea-weed. 

PIIERUSA,  a  Lamarckian  genus  of  Zoophyte.    [Polt- 

P1AR1A  MKMBRANACEA.] 

PHIAL.  LEYDEN.    [Electricity.] 

PIllBALU'RA.  M.  VieiMot's  name  fiir  a  ecniis of  ifih 
peNdrp  (Fruit-eaters  or  ('hatterers\  placed  both  by  Mr 
Swainson  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  in  the  subfamily  of  Homkh 
cillinrr,  the  Stcalioir-Chatterers  of  the  former  tool 
The  genera  included  by  both  in  the  subfamily  are  the  t — .j 
Mr.  Swainson's  genera  beint^  Phibalura,  Hnmbyeilia  [  ► 
bycilla],  and  Pmrnias,  ani  those  of  Mr.  Gray  Pkiia 
BombyciHa,  and  Versa,  VioiU.,  the  latter  being  the  j  t- 
nias  of  IUii;er  and  others. 

Generic  Character. --Pi II  remarkably  short,  hot  n 
strong ;  culmen  arched ;   Nostrils  concealed  ;  Gape  tmr 
mous ;  the  sides  smooth.     Feet  pale ;  anterior  scales  tnsr 
verse;  Isteral  scales  minute,  reticulate.    Tail  lengtheoai 
deeply  forked.     (Sw.) 

Example,  Phibalura  cristafa. 

Description. ^ToXz\  length  9  inches,  of  which  the  td 
occupies   4 1   inches.    Bill  whitish  and   remarkably  shtxi; 
measuring  only  3  lines  from  the  nostrils  to  the  tip,  bal 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  angle  of  the  mo 
which  opens  just  under  the  eye.    Plumage  singularly  t 
gated.    Crown  of  the  head  furnished  with  a  crest,  wb^ 
when  not  elevated,  is  scarcely  seen,  and  appears  a  dcn 
glossy  black  mixed  with  grey  and  rufous ;  but,  when  erect 
is  very  conspicuous,  all  the  feathers  being  bright  rafi>«^ 
tipped  more  or  less  with  black ;  upper  sides  of  the  head  grer 
the  lower  part  and  ears  deep  black ;  the  neck  above  gre 
white,  with  blackish  transverse  lines:  the  back,  srapa 
rump,  and  tail-covers  varied  transversely  with  olive,  Suw 
inq;  black,  and  bright  yellow,  each  feather  olire  at  the  h 
black  in  the  middle,  and  yellow  at  the  tip.     Beneath, 
feathers  of  the  chin  and  part  of  the  throat  are  soroe^uw 
lengthene<l,  semi-setaceous,  and  of  a  bright  yellow ;  the  n 
and  breast  white,  with  two  transverse  lines  of  deep  Mack 
each  feather;    these  lines  diminish,  and  are  broken 
spots  on  the  body,  and  nearly  disappear  on  the  vent :  %m 
edges  of  the  feathers  are  tipfied  with  yellow,  and  this  colosi 
increases  down\\tirds  on  the  rent  and  tail-covers,  which 
ter  are  entirely  yellow.     The  wings,  4   inches   Ionic,  "^ 
uniform  dei'p  black,  with  a  blue  gloss,  much  pointed, 
calculated  for  rapid  fJii^ht.    Tail  the  same  colour,  the  c: 
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'  basal  margins  olive ;  all  the  feathers  narrow,  pointed, 

gradually  lengthening ;  the  feet  pale  yellow,  and  thtee- 
rters  of  an  inch  from  the  knee  to  the  claws,  the  thre^ 
•most  of  which  are  equally  connected  together  (though 
htly)  nearly  as  far  as  the  first  joint;  outer  and  inner 
»  equal,  and  rather  shorter  than  the  hind-toe;  claws 
ider  and  much  compressed.  (Sw.) 
)hiervationi, — Nostrils  not  covered  bya  memhrane,  open 
quely  and  ovately  round,  with  a  narrow  rim  round  the 
rgin :  first  and  third  quills  of  equal  length,  and  shorter 
D  the  second,  which  is  longest.  (Sw.) 
jocaUty. — South  America.  A  beautiful  figure  accompa- 
I  Mr.  Swainson's  description  in  the  Zoological  Illuitra- 
i«,  first  series. 

^IIVDIAS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  antiquity, 
I  a  native oif  Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Charmidas. 
e  exact  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but,  as  far  as  can 
judged  from  the  ascertained  dates  of  some  of  his  works, 
eems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  it  must  have  occurred 
ween  the  seventieth  and  seventy-third  Olympiads,  that 
from  490  to  480  B.C.  It  is  said  that  in  early  life  Phidias 
ctised  painting,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  his  having 
owed  it  as  a  profession,  and  if  he  ever  practised  it,  as  it 
bable  he  did,  from  some  of  his  family  being  painters, 
uwubtless  soon  relinquished  it  for  the  sister  art  of  scnlp- 
s,  in  which  he  afterwards  became  so  eminent.  Phidias, 
ording  to  antient  writers,  had  two  masters,  Hippias,  and 
idas,  Geladas,  or  Ageladas.  Hippias  is  mentioned  only 
one  author  (Dion.  Chrysostom.,  OraL^  Iv.),  and  the  mo- 
writers  on  the  life  of  Phidias  seem  disposed  to  reject 
testimony.  (Emeric  David,  Miiller,  Sillig,  and  others.) 
(uadas  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the 
e.    He  was  a  native  ofArgos. 

The  times  in  which  Phidias  lived  were  peculiarly  favour- 
le  to  the  development  of  his  genius  and  talents,  and  his 
ility  must  have  been  shown  at  a  very  early  age,  as  it  ap- 
ars  be  was  extensively  employed  upon  great  public  works, 
m  during  the  administration  of  Cimon.  Afterwards, 
ten  Pericles  attained  the  supreme  power  in  Athens,  Phi- 
i&  seems  to  have  been  consulted  on  all  occasions  in  which 
)  embellishment  of  the  city,  either  by  magnificent  build- 
^  or  by  sculptured  decorations,  was  contemplated.  *  It 
s  Phidias,'  says  Plutarch  (Pericles),  *  who  had  the  direc- 
n  of  these  works,  although  great  architects  and  skilful 
ers  were  employed  in  erecting  them.'  Among  the 
remarkable  objects  upon  which  his  talents  were  at 
•  ame  exercised,  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  the  Par- 
Don,  justly  claims  pre-eminence.  No  pains  and  ntfex- 
ise  were  spared  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
feet  monuments  of  art ;  and,  fortunately,  enough  exists 
the  present  day,  both  of  its  architecture  and  sculptural 
orations,  to  confirm  the  high  encomiums  passed  upon  it 
those  who  saw  it  in  its  perfection.  The  temple  itself 
i  constructed  of  marble.  The  architects  employed  upon 
under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  Phidias, 
-e  Callicrates  and  Ictinus;  but  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
bin  the  temple  was  the  work  of  Phidias  himself,  and, 
h  the  exception  of  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter, 
ich  he  made  at  EUs,  was  the  most  celebrated  of  his  per- 
[nances.  Minerva  was  represented  standing.  In  one 
id  she  held  a  spear ;  in  the  other  a  statue  of  Victory. 
ir  helmet,  highly  decorated,  was  surmounted  by  a  sphinx. 
e  naked  parts  of  the  figure  were  made  of  ivory.  The 
rs  were  of  precious  stones,  and  the  drapery  throughout 
s  of  gold — of  which  metal,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  forty 
ents'  weight  was  used.  We  are  told  that  by  the  advice 
Pericles,  Phidias  so  arranged  the  drapery  that  it  could 
any  time  be  removed  without  injury.  This  seems  to  have 
en  suggested  by  the  feeling  that  the  Athenians  might 
Sfiibly  £sire  to  ascertain  whether  the  cold  was  fairly  ap- 
Dpriated ;  and  subsequent  events  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
onsel.  The  people,  desiring  to  have  all  the  glory  of  this 
)rk,  had  a  decree  passed  prohibiting  Phidias  from  inscrib- 

liis  name  on  the  statue,  but  he  contrived  to  introduce 
sown  portrait  (as  an  old  bald-headed  man,  hurling  a  stone) 

he  representation  of  the  combat  of  the  Athenians  and 
mszons  which  decorated  the  shield.  A  likeness  of  Pericles 
IS  also  introduced  in  the  same  composition.    The  exterior 

this  temple  was  likewise  enriched  with  sculpture ;  the 
'0  pediments,  the  metopes,  and  the  frieze  being  filled  with 
itoes  and  rilievi,  many  of  them  from  the  hand  and  all  of 
«m  executed  under  the  direction  of  Phidias.  Part  of 
CM  Qmown  now  as  the  Blgin  MarUes,  from  their  having 


been  brought  to  this  country  by  the  earl  of  Elgin)  form  a 
portionof  our  collection  of  sculpture  in  the  British  Museum. 
[Basso  Rilikvo  ;  Elgin  Marbles.]  Of  their  merits  it  is 
«>«iough  to  say  that  the  most  eminent  judges  of  modern 
tim^  have  added  their  testimony  to  that  of  the  antients  by 
bestoWkjgr  on  them  the  highest  commendation.  (Quatre- 
mdre  de  %iincy,  Leitres  de  Londres  d  Canom;  MSmoire 
iur  les  Ouvrufrgs  de  Sculpture  qui  appartenaient  au  Par* 
thcnon,&,c.,  parM.  Visconti;  Beport  of  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  o/Cbmmons,  1815.  in  which  the  opinions  of 
West,  Lawrence,  Flaxu^m.  and  Westmacott  will  be  found 

W.11  ^^U^y^^^®.*"®"*"^J! "^  ^^  student  and  amateur: 
Muller,  De  JhrihenontsFasitf^^^  and  others.)  The  emi- 
nent sculptor  Canova,  after  visiting  i^^ndon.  declared,  *  that 
he  should  have  been  well  repaid  for  Hi^^urney  to  England 
bad  he  seen  nothii^  but  the  Elgm  Marblebi 

The  enemies  of  Pericles,  wiih  the  view  of  impk;^^},,^  i^jm 
also  in  the  charge,  accused  Phidias  of  having  nii)b^p]|^ 
part  of  the  gold  entrusted  to  him  for  the  statue  of  Miner^ 
and  desired  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial.  The  prudenl 
foresight  of  Pericles  saved  both  Phidias  and  himself.  He 
immediately  ordered  the  gold  to  be  taken  off  and  weighed 
before  the  people.  This  however  was  not  done,  and  the 
accusation  of  embezzlement  fell  to  the  ground.  They  then 
declared  the  sculptor  was  guilty  of  sacrilege  in  having 
placed  his  own  portrait  on  the  shield  of  Minerva.  Some 
accounts  say  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  died  by 
poison ;  others,  that  he  was  banished.  Some  affirm  there 
was  no  sentence  passed,  but  that,  fearing  the  consequences 
of  this  charge,  the  sculptor  fled  from  Athens  and  took  re- 
fuge in  Elis,  and  that  he  was  employed  there  to  execute  a 
costly  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  to  be  erected  in  his 
temple  in  Altis.  This  statue  was  the  most  renowned  of  the 
works  of  Phidias.  It  was  of  colossal  dimensions,  and  was 
what  the  antients  called  chryselephantine ;  that  is,  com* 

Eosed  of  gold  and  ivory.  The  god  was  renresented  seated  on 
is  throne.  His  brows  wore  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  olive, 
and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  statue  of  Victory.  The  acoes- 
sories  and  enrichments  of  the  throne,  footstool,  and  pedestal^ 
which  were  of  the  highest  quality  of  art,  are  described  by 
Pausanias  (v.,  11, 14,  15),  Strabo  (viiL,p.353.  Casaub.),  and 
other  antient  writers ;  and  in  the  highly  valuable  work,  by 
M.  QuatremSre  de  Quincy,  'Sur  le  tlupiter  Olympien.* 

A  tradition  connected  with  this  statue  is  interesting  from 
its  exhibiting  the  importance  which  the  Greeks  attached  to 
works  of  art  of  high  character  and  merit.  Phidias,  aAer  the 
completion  of  his  design,  is  said  to  have  prayed  Jupiter  to 
favour  him  with  some  intimation  of  the  divine  approbation. 
A  flash  of  lightning  immediately  darted  into  the  temple 
and  struck  the  pavement  before  him.  This  was  hailed  as  a 
proof  of  the  favour  of  the  god,  and  in  commemoration  of  the 
event  a  brazen  urn  or  vase  was  placed  on  the  spot.  Pausa- 
nias (v.  11)  says  that  this  existed  in  his  time.  It  is  pre- 
tended that  Phidias  was  again  accused  of  robbery  by  the 
people  of  Elis,  and  that  he  died  in  prison.  There  are  how- 
ever strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  these  accusations 
against  Phidias  not  only  are  false,  but  that  the  accounts  of 
his  death  and  disgrace  are  not  founded  on  fact  The  scholar 
will  find  much  that  is  interesting  on  this  subject  in  some  of 
the  works  before  referred  to.  To  these  we  would  add  O.  C. 
Miiller,  De  Vitd  Phidiee;  an  Essay  by  Emeric  David,  en- 
titled Exatnen  des  Inculpations  dirigdes  contre  Phidias, 
1817  ;  also  an  article,  by  tne  same,  in  the  Biographie  Urn- 
verselle  ('  Phidias*) ;  in  Junius,  Catalogue  Artificum,  and 
in  the  work  of  Sillig  with  the  same  title.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  from  an  expression  in  Aristophanes  ('  Peace,' 
605,  etc.),  that  an  unjust  feeling  had  been  excited  against 
Phidias,  though  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  fled  or  was  exiled; 
and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  he  died  at  Elis.  Muller,  on 
the  other  hand,  supposes  that  Phidias  executed  the  Minerva 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  was  then  invited  by  the  people  of 
of  Elis  to  execute  for  them  the  statue  of  Jupiter;  that  he 
returned  to  Athens,  and  was,  after  a  time,  accused  by  the 
enemies  of  Pericles,  who  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he 
died  in  the  87th  Olympiad.  The  scholiast  on  Aristo- 
phanes ('Peace,'  604)  says  he  died  at  Elis;  it  is  also  said 
that  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  people  of  Elis,  but  for 
what  reason  is  not  stated,  though  some  say  it  was  to  prevent 
his  ever  producing  a  work  that  should  ecUpse  their  statue. 
An  honour  which  was  paid  to  his  memory  would  go  far  to 
disprove  the  assertion  that  he  sufiered  the  death  of  a  cri- 
minal. The  care  of  his  master-piece,  the  statue  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  niras  entrusted  to  his  family  under  the 
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temple  nas  alui  preserved  uilli  great  respect, 

middle  of  it  an  nllir  wai  raised,  conicentted  to  all  tlie  gods. 

PiuwniM  (v.  14)  telU  ub  that  the  PhanlriintBi,  desccndan'* 

of  Phidian,  existed  in  hia  titno— six  hundred  yeBw  afic'  the 

erection  or  the  statue  of  Jupiter.  ,         . 

Phidiu  hn»  been  called  the' erulptor  of  the  (r^s  ^^^}'V 
lilian,  lii.  10)  from  the  grand  and  sublime  cKiracIer  wliicli 
he  threw  into  his  productions.  Reference  "m  already  ^en 
made  lo  his  two  greateil  works,  the  »l'iervft  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  tho  Jupiler  at  El'"  Ho  also  cxccuteA 
much  admired  statues,  some  ■"  marble,  but  chiefly  in 
bronw,  of  Venus.  ApolK  ■T^nir''!  '"  A™"<^" 
(See  Pausanias,  ptunr"  f^' 

Delmag.)    Hi»  W^wo' ",        „        ..  .     „ 

than  eiffht  or  i-^'"  •''*  recorded.  One  of  these,  the  Minerva 
Areia  of  0~-  Platcans,  was  of  wood,  gdt ;  with  the  excep- 
tion o'  "-"^  extremities,  which  were  made  of  the  marble  of 
j)k>iieliciis.  Although  Phidias  exercised  his  skill  as  a 
•eulptor  in  all  the  materials  which  were  in  general  use  far 
the  purposes  of  art,  gold,  ivory,  bronze,  marble,  and  even 
wood,  yet  his  productions  in  a  mixture  of  the  two  former 
{ehrytelephantine  sculpture)  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
highly  esteemed,  both  from  the  extensive  scale  upon  nhich 
be  used  such  rich  materials,  and  from  the  great  importance 
of  the  works  to  which  they  were  applied.  This  is  a  branch 
of  what  iho  antients  called  toreutic  art,  which  eeems  to 
mean  the  union  of  metal  with  any  other  material- 
Phidias  brouEbt  to  perfection  the  grand  or  sublime  style 
of  sculpture.  The  artists  before  bim  are  repreitented  as 
baring  a  hard,  stiff,  dry  manner.  Phidias  improved  upon 
tbis  by  making  a  more  careful  selection  and  use  of  the 
finest  modeU  in  nature.  Afler  Phidias  a  soder  alylu  was 
introduced,  in  which  Praxiteles,  and  after  him  Lysip- 
ptu,  were  eminent  The  age  of  Phidius  is  justly  considered 
the  grand  and  golden  age  of  sculpture. 

PHIGALIA  (♦(yoXia),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  the  site  of 
which  is  supposed  now  to  be  occupied  by  the  modern  town 
ofPauliua.  Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  its  foun- 
dation. 

Pbiealia  was  attacked  by  the  Spartans,  and  abandoned 
by  its  Inhabitants,  in  the  second  year  of  the  thirlioih  Olym- 
piad (6S9  B.C.),  when  Miltiades  was  archon  of  Athens.  The 
Phigalians  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  the  Pythia 
daolared  that  they  could  only  recover  possession  of  their 
city  with  the  assistance  of  a  chosen  band  of  one  hundred 
OrestbasiaDs,  wh>  should  all  perish  in  tho  battle.  The 
pi«dictioD  was   fulflUed.     One  hundred  Orcstbasians  wil- 
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Ibrum.  and  funeral  games  were  celebrated  annually  in  ibw 
honour.     (Pausanias  viii.  K^Ml.) 

PHIGALIAN  MARBLI^S.  a  series  of  sculptures  it 
alto-rilievo,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which  are  w 
called  from  having  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  uf  a 
temple  at  the  antient  Basss  on  Mount  Cut}  lion,  not  bi 
from  the  iite  of  Phigalia.  The  subjects  rcprewnled 
them  are  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapiihc  wha 
occupies  eleven  slabs,  and  that  ol  the  Greeks  and  Anujon^ 
in  twelve  stabs.  Tho  heii^ht  of  each  is  two  feet  one  inch, 
and  the  nholo  length  about  100  feel.  These  rilievi  formed 
a  frieze  round  the  interior  of  the  cella,  and  were  eteta:«d 
■bout  22  feet  from  iho  ground. 

Pausanias  (viii.  41),  describing  the  ediBce  from  vliirk 
these  marbles  were  brought,  says,  '  Afler  that  at  Tec**,  it 
may  be  considered  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  l«mplc«  rf 
the  Peloponnesus.'  The  roof  of  Ihc  building  was  of  ttons; 
It  »as  dedicated  to  Apollo  Epicurius  (or  the  Vflirrrm.  a 
title  conferred  upon  him  because  he  had  delivered  the  m^ 
gahans  from  n  pestilence. 

These  sculptures  are  of  various  degrees  of  merit  u  ft- 
sards  execution  ;  but  the  composition,  expression,  and  sijit 
of  art  prove  that  Ihey  came  from  a  fine  Kchool  of  dp-isa. 
The  evidence  of  this  in  the  works  themselves  is  <»Qfinnc4 
by  the  history,  which  has  To nimal el y  reached  our  timo^rf 
the  temple  which  they  decorated.  The  name  of  tbe  arebi- 
tect  was  Iclinus,  the  Mime  who,  when  Phidias  was  appointil 
to  superintend  the  various  public  works  carried  on  at  Athens 
during  the  administration  <if  Pericles,  was  associated  «ilh 
Callicralcs  lo  erect  the  temple  ofMinerva,  or  the  Partheooa; 
one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  the  golden  age  <4 
art.  This  gives  us  the  proximate  date  of  the  execuiNMi  at 
the  sculptures  under  consideration.  The  Parthenon  < 
finished  about  437  b.c.  The  temple  of  Apollo  al  Baasa 
therefore  be  atlrihuled  to  abuut  the  same  period. 

The  quality  of  the  design  of  ibese  ritievi  warrants 
assumption  that  the  eminent   sculptor  who  direcied 
decoration  of  the  former  great  work  of  Iclinus  may  b 
contributed  ihc  advantage  of  his  bkill  by  suggesting  the 
compoHilions  of  the  sculptures  for  his  present  uuderts      ;. 
It  is  not  diDicult  to  discern  in  them  the  same  sentimenL  ul 
character  which    pervade   the  marbles  of  the  Parheiwi. 
This  correspondence  is  particularly  obserrable  in  compai 

Cortions  of  the  Phigaltan  frieie  with  the  metopes  of  ii~ 
uilding:  tee  J!gi.  I  and  2  (Phigalian  HarbleslL  sod^f^ 
6  and  7  (Metopes  of  the  Parthenon),  where  llie  samesut•jK^ 


Tioleat  Bcliou  (fig*.  \,  %>  aDd  4),  Tor  grace  and  tenderiiess  I  an  hnrinoiiiaus  whale.    Tbtoughout  Ibeis  is  ibe  bUmp  of 
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i-atL-rnl  iIioiikIiI,  ami  cvidencti  uf  an  inliinale  fcno«le*lf;e  of 
urt.  C.I  111  111  II  III  Miili  a  tiue  nnd  bolJ  lilyU-.  Ainung  Uio  e\- 
I'l'llu Ill-it'.'  i>r  lii-iiliiirnl.  us  it  U  lechnirally  culli-d.  lliu  value 
iinil  i[uuUtv  i>r  Ili'Ji  mill  drapery,  in  cuntnut,  ars  flndy  cx- 
liiliiii-d  m  v'lris  <.r  Jts*.  3  niid  J.  The  fuw  .petimons  h-ic 
rhoM'ii  for  illiiktraiiuii  aru  sufficient  tothiiwilic  claim  iIwm 
matUuH  \iA\c  Id  uur  admiration  u  eon)poiiitioi»-  The 
rt.irtifLiCL-alliidLd  to  in  llio  merit  of  iho  cxeculwo  m«y  P'o- 
Ulily  b<!  uHiiif!  to  lliu  working  out  of  the  general  design 
havrii>;  hfiTi  entrusted  either  to  puiiilj"  ur  tovariou*  and 
inferior  arlisls.  tliu  idea  and  the  coi«HO»itioni  aloua  being 
funiiFlivd  1>v  the  master-mind. 

The«j  iiit'eruntinK  ipccimei"  of  Oreek  sculpture  were  dis- 
>iiveru>)  ill  llio  year  Ibl'-  Tliey  ware  iiurehaied  fur  the 
Brilisli  Museum  iu  'oU,  and  arrived  in  England  in  the 
fulliiu'iiig  year,  ^''ic  slabs  were  found,  with  two  or  three 
cxrepliiiii!^  l">'!^  "i^  'l*^  ''oor  or  pavement  of  the  letnple, 
under  t*^  uluutiral  places  ihuv  had  originally  iKcupiud. 
ThfV  "''^■0  luuclt  inutilalwl,  both  frum  the  injury  ilicy  hail 
.■attained  fiiiiu  their  own  weight  in  fallins.  and  fiom  the 
heavy  iiia»M.ii  uf  the  huililin|;  which  had  (alien  on  them. 
Hiuy  liuvc  been  put  togcilier  with  great  euro,  the  piecee 
being  gecurud  by  copper  bolts ;  but  in  no  instance  has  their 
integrity  been  Impaired  by  reitorationi.  For  detailed  de- 
icripliuns  of  these  marbles,  Iho  reader  is  referred  to  the 
elaborate  work  of  ilaroii  von  Stackelbcri;,  '  Der  Apollotem- 

re!  (u  BasiO!  in  Aix-ailieii,'  &c.,  Rome,  'm26;  ul'.o  to  Part 
V.  of  '  DeM:iii)tion  of  the  Antient  Marbles  in  iLc  British 
Mubcum;'  aiiu  to  the  'Elgin  Marbles,'  publiihed  under 
the  nuiwriu  ten  deuce  of  the  Society  for  the  jJilTutiun  of  \J»e- 
ful  Knowlwlge. 

rHILAUEU'IIA'CR.G  furm  a  Maall  natural  order  of 
DKogenuus  polypclaluus  planis,  with  an  inferior  ovary,  the 

rrincipal  genua  beine  that  aHer  which  the  order  i*  named. 
PniLAUKLfiius.]  Ihe  !.|ieeies  are  American,  European, 
and  Asiatic  shrubii  of  temperate  climates,  with  opposite 
Icatos,  distinct  stjlod,  and  npdular  fruit,  contaiiunr;  a  laruo 
uumbor  of  minute  needs.  Their  nearest  affinity  ia,  on  llui 
one  hand,  with  MyrtaceiD,  from  which  they  differ  in  liavini; 
Kopamti:  Btyleii,  dolluk-i  leaves,  and  albuminous  weds,  and 
on  Ilie  other  with  Saxifra^aceai,  from  which  their  slrietty 
inferior  fruit,  oppoailu  leuves,  end  parallel  fiyte*  suilici- 
ently  dlstliigiilsli  lliein.  Many  uf  the  species,  especially  in 
the  i;enuii  Ueulzin,  are  clolhod  with  beautiful  itellBlu  hairs, 
which  form  exccllunt  opaiiuo  objects  for  cxatuiiialion  with 
llie  micioicopc. 
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PHILADE'LI'IIIA.  formerly  ti>c  capital  of  the  stale  of 
I'eiinaylrania,  in  the  United  Slates  uf  North  America,  ii 
situated  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  in  :i'J''  S7'  N.  lat.  and 
73"  lo'  \V.  Ion;.  With  the  esceplion  of  New  York,  it  is  the 
larK0slciiyiut1iulJnit(<d Stales.  The populnliuu in  ISIDwas 
96,ii6l;  in  iBiii,  li!i,:(2S;  in  1830.  ler.ail;  and  may 
therefore  U)  now  (IH-IO)  estimated  at  upwards  of  SUO.ODD. 

nnUdelphia  is  about  1 2U  tulles  froiu  the  Atlantic,  fol- 
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lowing  the  course  of  the  Delaware,  and  about  Si  tndes  fr.ia 
it  In  '  slrai|ihi  line.  It  lies  iroroediatvly  aboie  the  jun'-i;vii 
ofiheScliuylkiU  with  the  Delaware, and  uccupii-t  Ibv  >).ire. 
about  two  miles  in  width,  between  the  two  liveri.  T:.l- 
city  is  about  four  miles  in  length  ;  the  ttrecl»  which  r^o 
north  and  south,  parallel  with  the  rivers,  ore  called  Kim 
Street.  Second  Street,  and  so  on,  except  Broad  Street  iiid 
Schuylkill  SitccI.  These  streets  ate  ctuikeil  al  right  aiiel-,<s 
by  others  which  run  from  east  to  weal,  and  which  art  si- 
most  ell  named  alter  trees,  as  Chcktnut  Street,  Walnut 
Street,  &c.  The  ujuarcs  thus  formed  ate  subdivnled  It 
other  streets  siill  smaller  and  by  alleys.  The  rttects  ar« 
paved  with  stones;  the  faat-pavL-menl*  are  of  brick,  dr- 
fended  by  curb-stones.  Must  of  the  principal  street*  liate 
rows  of  locust  and  other  trees,  which  afford  a  delightful 
shsde  in  Ihe  summer.  The  houses  arc  ecnerally  of  Lrict, 
but  many  of  them  have  the  outer  steps  and  alwi  the  windoi- 
sills  of  white  marble.  The  streets,  aUps.  and  windows  are 
kept  extremely  clean,  and  the  uholu  ciiy  has  an  air  of  fcri,- 
liar  neatness.  Under  Ihe  msin  birecis  there  are  sewcn, 
which  empty  themselves  into  llio  Delaware.  The  city  a 
lighted  with  gas.  There  aru  a  few  squares.  ludepcndeiKC 
8<tuaro  is  about  270  yards  each  slilo.  Wasfain);tua  Sauuc 
is  the  largest  in  the  city,  anrl  is  a  fashionable  promenade. 

Oftbe  public  buildinKSofPhiIadelphia,tlieoldStateHouM 
is  ono  of  tbu  most  interesting,  though  one  of  ihe  plainest.  It 
is  of  brick,  siill  of  the  pristine  colour.  The  Ueclaraiion  «( 
Indepandenee  was  read  from  the  steps  in  front  of  the  buiid- 
iiig.  on  the  4th  of  July,  I7;6.  Ihe  District  Court  for  tlw 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  is  held  in  ihe  Stale  Uonw. 

The  United  Slates'  Mint  was  eslablishml  at  Philidelpbit 
by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  April  2,  1792.  where  it  bu 
evur  since  been  continued.  It  is  the  only  placu  in  ibc 
United  Stales  where  coin  is  struck.  A  new  building  was 
cummenced  in  lo'ju  on  a  liirt-c  rcale.  Tlic  order  is  lenie. 
It  has  a  front  of  12-2  feet,  faced  with  marble,  and  caoMls 
of  a  i>orliio  of  02  feet,  and  two  wings  of  ;ill  feet  each. 

Tlie  Bank  uf  the  Unileil  Slates  is  a  spleniliil  ediare,  m- 
tircly  of  white  marble.  Tlic  portico  is  copied  from  lh«  Par- 
thenon at  Athens.  The  Pennsylvania  Bunk  and  that  of  tht 
late  Mr.  Girard  are  much  smaller,  but  thefroalsof  bolbars 
of  while  marble,  and  Ihey  have  a  very  neat  appearance. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  instituted  iu  ITSl  by 
voluntary  subscrlplions.  and  ojicncd  to  the  public  in  ITIi; 
from  thai  year  till  IEi3->,  es  muny  as  29,G)6  patients  woe 
admillcd,  of  whom  13,2113  wem  paupen;  18,-11)0  wet*  re- 
stored to  health,  and  aiSS  died  in  the  hospital.  The  dub- 
ber  of  lunatics  admitted  during  the  same  |>eriod  uf  eighly 
yean  was  37IB,  of  whom  I'iSO  were  cured,  and  ^30  dinl  la 
tho  hospital.  It  is  ealculalud  llialaboul  1-lUU  patients  m 
admilled  annually,  of 'whom  three-fourths  are  (dupcis,  and 
a  larijo  number  insane.  The  mode  of  treatment  of  ihe  u- 
fane  paiienis  is  one  of  uniform  mildness,  and  the  muit 
beneriL-iul  effects  have  been  found  to  result  from  it.  Tbe 
hospital  has  a  library  of  7000  volume*.  The  buildings 
occujiy  an  cnliro  Kiuerc,  In  the  middle  uf  which  i>  i 
a  brume  statue  of  William  Penn  in  tho  dress  he  uted  U 
wear,  ihe  sijuarc-cul  coat,  lon^  waistcoat,  and  cocked  bit. 

Tlie  House  uf  Refuge  occupies  a  plot  of  ground  40$  tM 
111  length  by  230  feet  in  breadih,  enclosed  by  »  stone  wtll 
20  feel  high.  The  main  building  is  92  feet  long  by  30  Icet 
deep.  It  receives  nil  destitute  males  under  31  and  ill 
fuoiulcs  under  19.  It  is  a  school  for  the  reformation  ofchi- 
raeler,  which  has  been  productive  uf  gri^at  leiuiflt.  Abcnl 
28t)  can  bo  BccoTumodaied. 

Tiic  De-jf  and  Dumb  Asylum  is  buill  of  granite,  ll  ■• 
Uf>4  feet  long  bv  63  feet  deep.     [Deaf  amd  Dihb,  p.  3J«.] 

Jlie  Public  Alm^uuse,  with  an  InBnuary  attached  lorl. 
is  a  largo  iiile  of  building,  capable  of  containing  l*i.# 
putienti.  Tho  average  number  of  patients  is  about  l«i«- 
Therc  arc  many  lunatics  In  one  of  the  wards,  who  an  Healed 
in  the  same  mild  manner  ai  at  the  House  of  Refuge. 

Tliere  arc  several  other  benevolent  institutions,  amonf 
vihich  tho  most  Important  arc— the  Marine  Asylum,  which 
has  a  front  of  3t(G  feet,  consisting  of  a  portico  of  90  feel  iind 
two  wiiiKs  of  14S  feet  each;  the  Widows'  Asjlum;  lb* 
Orphans  Institution;  the  Haffdalen  Inttilution ;  ihu  .\sy- 
lum  lor  Ihe  Bhnd;  and  tho  Sunday -sclioul  Associatw*. 
There  are  also  a  great  number  of  BeneGl  Societies,  for  tb* 
supiHirt  of  the  members  in  sickness,  who  contribute  a  sibsH 
sum  weekly  or  monthly. 

There  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  placet  of  public  wotsUp 
in  Philwlolphio,  but  nous  of  them  are  diatingutitwd  cither 
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architecture  or  size.  In  1833  there  were  9  Protestant 
iscopal  churches,  4  Roman  Catholic,  19  Presbyterian, 
k:otch  Presbyterian,  10  Methodist,  3  Reformed  Dutch,  6 
ptist,  5  German  Lutheran,  6  Quakers,  1  Free  Quakers,  1 
Fenanters,  2  Grerman  Reformed,  2  UniversaUsts,  2  Syna- 
[Ves,  1  Bible  Christian,  ]  Mariners,  1  Swedenborgian,  10 
itarians,  1  Moravian,  1  Menonist,  1  Swedish  Lutheran, 
Jount  Zion. 

Id  literarv  institutions  Philadelphia  ranks  perhaps  higher 
in  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  The  Philadelphia 
>rary  was  commenced  by  Franklin  in  1731.  The  building, 
ich  is  rather  handsome,  was  erected  in  1790.  A  marble 
toe  of  Franklin,  executed  in  Italy,  is  placed  over  the 
nt  door.  The  library  contains  45,000  volumes.  The 
Qerican  Philosophical  Society  reckons  among  its  members 
(tinguished  literary  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
rary  contains  upwards  of  10,000  volumes  of  scientific 
rks.  The  American  Historical  Society  has  also  a  high 
mutation.  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  possesses  a 
rary  consisting  of  upwards  of  6000  volumes.  The  Phila- 
ia  Athenieum,  established  in  1814,  has  a  library  of 
rui  6000  volumes,  and  a  reading-room  in  which  70  or  80 
rspapers  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  English, 
ench,  and  other  foreign  journals,  may  be  seen.  Peale's 
iseum  has  an  excellent  collection  of  stuffed  quadrupeds 
I  birds,  and  possesses  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a 
stodon  in  the  world ;  it  is  nearly  complete,  and  so  large 
t  the  skeleton  of  an  elephant  placed  by  its  side  appears 
all.    [Mastodon,  p.  5.] 

rhe  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  distinguished  for  its 
dical  schooL  The  new  halls,  built  in  1830,  are  spacious 
1  handsome.  The  Jefferson  Medical  College  has  also  a 
hall.  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
t  a  u«indsome  rotunda  with  a  dome.  There  are  several 
leries  of  paintings  and  statues,  which  include  sculptures 
Canova  and  Chantrev,  as  well  as  pictures  by  the  best 
isters. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Philadelphia,  entitled 
'he  American  Weekly  Mercury,'  was  printed  on  a  half 
iei  of  pot  paper,  bearing  date  December  22,  1719.  The 
'ond  newspaper  was  commenced  in  1 728 ;  its  title  was 
he  Universal  Instructor  in  all  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
nnsylvania  Gazette.'    Before  the  end  of  the  first  year  it 

I  into  the  hands  of  Franklin,  who  was  long  connected 

it  as  joint  or  sole  proprietor.     This  paper,  under  the 

ri       d  title  of  *  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette,'  was  continued 

wuuin  the  last  fifteen  years,  having  been  for  a  consider- 

time   the  oldest  newspaper    in   the  United   States. 

i  were  eight  daily  newspapers  published  in  Philadel- 
»•   as  early  as  1807,  and  we  believe  the  same  number 

»ntinues.    The  weekly  newspapers  vary  from  15  to  20. 
ere  are  8  or  10  monthly  publications,  and  4  quarterly. 
Fbere  are  three  theatres  in  Philadelphia ;  the  one  in  Arch 
reet  is  a  handsome  building,  with  the  front  and  columns  of 
lite  marble. 

The  markets  are  admirable,  particularly  one  long  range 
High  Street,  which  is  a  pattern  of  perfect  cleanliness 
d  neatness. 
There  are  four  prisons.  The  system  of  solitary  confinement 

commenced  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  a  building  with 
I y  castellated  walls  and  towers,  loop-holed  windows,  port- 
Uis^  and  ponderous  iron-studded  gates ;  but  a  new  prison 
s  been  built  which  is  more  suitai)le  for  the  purpose, 
le  centre  is  a  rotunda,  which  is  used  as  a  watch- 
om.  From  this  run  long  passages  so  contrived  that,  by 
eaas  of  echoes,  every  souna  mav  be  heard  from  the  most 
itant  part ;  the  cells  are  on  each  side  of  these  passages, 
id  are  10  separated  that  communication  between  the  in- 
ates  is  impossible.  Each  cell  is  eight  feet  wide,  twelve 
et  long,  and  sixteen  feet  high.  Outside  the  cell  is  a  yard 
gbt  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  long,  surrounded  by  a  high 
til,  where  the  prisoner  is  permitted  to  walk.  From  the 
taages,  through  small  openings,  everything  that  is  pass- 
^  in  the  cells  may  be  seen.  The  prisoners  are  kept  em- 
oyed,  but  are  never  permitted  to  leave  the  cell  or  yard  till 
« term  of  imprisonment  has  expired,  which  may  continue 
r  years.     It  has  been  stated  that  a  prisoner,  once  released, 

II  never  exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of  being  committed  a 
cond  ticne  to  the  walls  of  this  prison,  which,  if  not  strictly 
ae,  is  perhaps  very  nearly  so.  For  an  account  of  the 
3de  of  treatment  and  its  results,  see  Miss  Martineau's 
Letrospect  of  Western  Travel,'  vol.  i. 

The  works  for  supplying  Philadelphia  with  water  are  at 


Fair  Mount,  near  the  city,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  (he 
Schuylkill.  The  projects  for  supplying  the  city  with  water 
by  means  of  steam-engines  having  failed,  after  havhig  been 
persevered  in  at  an  enormous  expense  for  upwards  of  twenty 
>*^rs,  in  1819  the  present  simple  and  efficient  machinery 
was  commenced.  A  dam,  1500  feet  long,  was  thrown  in  a 
slopjjig  'lirection  across  the  Schuylkill,  so  as  to  be  less  ex- 
posed to  th%  force  of  the  current.  There  are  eight  water- 
wheels,  which  can  raise  nearly  seven  millions  of  gallons  a 
day  nito  the  resi^voirs  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  tU  river  and  50  above  the  highest  part 
of  the  city.  The  reservurs  can  contain  20  millions  of  gal- 
lons. Tlie  water  is  conveyea  m  the  city  in  pipes.  The  ex- 
pense IS  very  trifling,  and  the  sup^y  far  heyond  what  either 
is  or  is  ever  likely  to  be  required. 

A  wooden  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  ot  \}^q  large  span  of 
340  feet,  crosses  the  Schuylkill  near  the  watervnrks.  Thcrb 
is  a  second  wooden  bridge,  about  a  mile  lower  dov^,  which 
consists  of  three  arches  supported  on  stone  piers. 

The  fire-engine  establishment  is  worthy  of  the  higher 
admiration.  There  are  thirty  engine  companies  and  sixteen 
hose  companies,  which  latter  supply  the  fire-engines  with 
water.  The  firemen  consist  generally  of  young  merchants 
and  tradesmen,  and  are  all  volunteers.  Each  member  pays 
a  certain  sum  on  his  admission,  and  a  small  annual  sub- 
scription ;  and  a  fine  is  imposed  upon  any  member  who 
attends  without  his  waterproof  dress.  The  institution  is 
kept  up  with  an  enthusiastic  public  spirit,  and  fires  are  ex- 
tinguished with  a  promptitude  which  raises  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  strangers  who  happen  to  witness  an  instance. 
About  5000  dollars  are  annually  distributed  to  the  different 
companies  from  the  city  funds. 

The  manufactures  of  Philadelphia  are  considerable,  espe- 
cially the  warping-mills ;  there  are  two  shot-towers,  and  there 
are  manufactures  of  nails,  leather,  hardware,  &c.  A  great 
trade  is  carried  on  up  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh,  in  convey- 
ing the  produce  of  the  coal-mines,  one  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant, though  the  coal  in  summer  is  seldom  under  seven 
dollars  a  ton,  and  in  winter  as  high  as  eleven  dollars.  It  has 
almost  superseded  the  use  of  wood.  The  coal  is  chiefly  an- 
thracite ;  it  is  hard  and  shining,  throws  out  little  smoke,  does 
not  blaze,  and  requires  bituminous  coal  to  be  mixed  with 
it,  which  is  generally  imported  from  Liverpool. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  city  proper  is  vested  in 
a  mayor,  a  recorder,  fifteen  aldermen,  a  select  council,  and 
a  common  council.  Tlie  recorder  and  aldermen  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  hold  their  oflioes 
during  good  behaviour.  The  mayor  was  chosen  annually 
by  the  two  councils  from  among  the  aldermen  till  April 
10,  1826,  when  the  legislature  passed  an  act  authorising 
the  councils  to  elect  him  from  the  body  of  the  citizens.  The 
members  of  the  two  councils  are  chosen  annually.  They  serve 
gratuitously,  sit  in  separate  chambers,  and  each  body  has  a 
negative  on  the  legislative  acts  of  the  other.  The  mayor, 
recorder,  and  aldermen,  or  any  four  of  them,  of  whom  tiie 
mayor  or  recorder  must  be  one,  constitute  the  mayor's  court. 
The  district  court  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia 
has  three  judges,  one  of  whom  is  the  president.  Each  judge 
has  a  salary  of  2000  dollars  a  year. 

The  city  proper  sends  seven  representatives  and  two 
senators  to  the  state  legislature. 

Stephen  Girard,  a  Frenchman,  who  from  a  humble  origin 
became  a  banker  in  Philadelphia,  left  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  large  property  towards  beautifying  Philadelphia  and 
New  Orleans,  and  to  establish  a  college  in  the  former  city 
which  should  accommodate  at  least  300  scholars.  He 
bequeathed  two  millions  of  dollars  for  building  and  esta- 
blishing the  college,  the  income  of  so  much  of  it  as  remained 
unexpended  to  be  employed  in  maintaining  as  many  poor 
orphans  of  white  parents  as  it  was  adequate  to.  The  build- 
ings of  the  Girard  College  were  commenced  some  time  since, 
and  are  now  probably  nearly  completed.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings  are  of  white  marble. 

The  river  Delaware,  in  front  of  the  city,  is  about  a  mile 
wide,  but  the  width  is  contracted  by  an  island,  which  ex- 
tends nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  and  somewhat 
impedes  the  navigation.  Both  the  Delaware  and  the 
Schuylkill  are  frozen  over  during  the  winter  months,  which 
renders  Philadelphia,  as  a  harbour,  inferior  to  New  York. 
A  portion  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States  lh  stationed  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  city,  and  ships  of  the  largest 
size  are  built  The  Delaware  is  navigable  for  steam-boats 
and  small  vessels  as  high  as  Trenton. 
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The  following  it  a  tlntemeiii  of  ilic  number  and  tonnage  fi 
of  VM-t-b.  Willi  ihc  value  of  ilicir  inrguoi,  which  arrr*— '  "  " 
■nd  departed  from  Pliilodulphia  iu  llio  jmr  lb37  ;— 


auhived. 

DEMRTEP 

COUNTRIES. 

ViluoT 

Ship.. 

T»D.. 

c'J^«,..      *!■'[-. 

T— 

Cbi«.. 

£. 

£. 

British     . 

53 

10,364 

3g,0«       S3 

10.364 

25.239 

ViuieA  Slat 

32-i 

B7,44g 

■i  Qtii.ibO     255 

49,1187 

6U6.362 

Djni-h    . 

6ii 

'    6.251         6 

706 

4,765 

4,321 
5,751 

3 
5 

582 
1,281 

3,'J28 
8,707 

Duich      . 

583 

4,3;b 

101 

68] 

Auitrian 

y30 

6,905 

930 

6.277 

Swod-'O   > 

278 

'2,064 

2 

27S 

1,876 

ia«neb    . 

287 

2,113 

1 

287 

1,937 

563 

4.180 

2 

563 

3.f23 

Norwegian 

220 

1,633 

1 

220 

1.485 

Total    . 

400 

82,878 

2,143.198 

332 

64,409  ]665,083 

Of  the  53  Rrilish  vvucis  above  mentioneil,  3  were  from 
Liverpool,  wiih  cargoes  valued  at  86D0/.,  coiiii»ting  of  iron, 
■alt,  coals,  &c. ;    2  fioni    Bristol,  wiib  cargoes  valued   at 

14,105/.,  coniiialiiig  of  railroad-iron,  iron  for  olber  purpose*,     

glaw,  copper,  &c. ;  9  from  Lundunderr}',  wilh  cargoes  valued     repreieided  (he  rapac 
at  3373L  consisting  of  salt  and  provisions;   I'J  from  Sr  ■'      "     "    '^  —  -  - 

John's.  New  Brunswick, wilbcarK.iesvaluedal2064/..cor    ,  ..__ _. 

silting  of  sale,  plaster,  nsh,&c.,  and  20  veisris  were  freighted     and   Pfuledon. 
back  toSt.  John's  with  provisionivalued  at  tG,469i.     Th&     "     "    "' 
rest  were  Kenerally  single  vessels  from  various  places. 

Philadelphia  was  founded  by  William  l>enn  in  1682.  On 
tli«  5ib  of  September,  1774,  the  members  of  the  first  Con- 
gress asMmbled  at  Philadelphia,  where  they  sdopled  the  '  Gray 
'  Declaration  of  Rights,'  which  may  he  regarded  as  the  pre- 
face to  tlie  '  Declaration  of  Independence,'  which  was  pro- 
claimed at  Plidadelphia  in  April,  1776.  Congress  continued 
tusitat  Philadelphia  till  the  close  of  (he autumn  in  thesame 
yuur,  when  the  sppruarh  of  the  UrLiinh  compelled  (hem  to 


wnid  part  of  the  Persian  regior  of  BoUttUl*  inioibt 
soutli  of  Europe. 

PHILA'RETUS  (fiXapiroc),  the  reputed  author  of  a 
fliorl  (realise  'De  Pulsibus.'  which  is  written  id  Gr««k. 

but  of  which  only  a  Lalin  IransUlion  has  billierto  been  pub- 
lished. Nothing  is  known  about  his  life,  nor  the  tirae 
when  he  lived;  nor  is  it  even  certain  that  he  is  ibf 
author  of  the  work  in  question,  as  it  is  sometiiaes  at- 
tributed to  Philolheus  and  sometimes  lu  TheopbtJua  Pro- 
iMpatharius.  It  was  written  (as  ihc  author  tdls  lu) 
1«cause  he  IhouRht  all  fortoer  wriiers  on  the  subject  were 
fither  too  superficial  and  inaccurate  or  too  prolix ;  hui  it  u 
not  of  much  value,  and  seldum  if  ever  ventures  to  dilfcr 
from  Galen,  ll  consists  of  ten  chanters,  and  was  traiulalej 
L,y  Albinui  Torinus,  and  published,  Basil.,  1533.  6\o.  An 
iilder  and  barbarous  translation  is  inserted  in  the  varioM 
L^dilions  of  the  curious  old  collection  of  medical  works  cmllcd 
■  Articella.'  The  translation  by  Albanus  Torinus  is  to  h* 
rounii  also  in  the  second  volume  of  (he  '  Hedica  Artn 
Principes,'  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1S67,  fbl. 

PHl'LEDON,  Cuvier's  name  for  a  genus  of  MeHphagH*. 
[Mbliphaoid*,  vol.  IV.,  p.  82.] 

Of  this  form,  Mr.  Swainson,  in  his '  ClasiifiratiMi of  Birds.' 
vol.  ii.,  remarks  thot  the  head  is  nearly  bare  of  feat  ben. 
■ind  the  neck  surrounded  wilh  a  ruff  somcwhtt  timJu 
to  that  of  the  Vullurea.  Their  sire  is  nearly  equal  W 
I  ihat  of  a  jay,  and  the  claws  are  strong  and  acute.  The 
'  lame  loologist  further  observes,  that  as  tliey  are  said  to  €!»■* 
birds  of  a  small  siiL',  one  would  almost  imagine  (bn 
iided  (he  rapacious  order. 

G.  R.  Gray  quotes  as  ihe  synoimiis  of  his  nna^ 
Melionis  Certhica.  Lath.,  JVfWipA<¥u  (Lew.),  V.  wwlH-; 
and  Pfuledon.  Cuv.,  wilh  Meliortiii  Norm  HoUtmH* 
(Vieiil..  Oit.  dOr^  pi.  57),  Af.  Balgonera,  Steph,  as  the  lij* 
lii»f  o/t/ie  Genera  n/  Birds,  1840.) 
PHILE'MON,  VieiUofs  name  for  a  genu*  of  birds  (A»- 


throrJiara.  V.  and  H..  Mernj^i.  l-ath.)  iilai-cd  by  Hr.  G.  R 
'    bis  subramily  Meliphagina,  which  consists  of  tb* 

Smer*    Meliornh    [Phix-edon];    Pmtlhemadera.    0.  R. 
ray  tMero/w,  Lalh.,  AnthrtKhara,  V.  and  H,  PhiUmm, 
Vieiil.,  Slurnu*.  Daud.— type  P.  eindnnala,  Leraill.,  Of*. 
d'4/r.,  pi.  92);  Meliphaga.  Ij!w.  IPIihti*.  Sw,  Philem 
"    ill.,  Cerlhia,  Laih  )  ;  Anlhnrnit,  G.  R,  Gray  (JfefilA 


to  Baltimore.     The  British  furces-ohiained  possession     /w,  Vieiil.,  ^nlAoi7iy*a,  Sw.,  FurnaHiii,   Sieph.,  CertxH 
of  thecily  on  the  26lh  of  September,  1777,  and  occupied  it     Sparr — type  A.  melunura,  Sparr.  Mut.   Carh., 


(ill  (he  ISthof  thefollowingJur 


le  city  rem 
ar.     11  was 


genus  at  ihe  head  uf  this  article  ;   PhffJr, 


I,  Buie  <  run^ai. 


iiMiired  during  the  remninder  of  the  war.     It  was  Ihe  seal  I  Gm.,   Chloroptit,   Jard.  and   Sclby,  Mtlijihaga,   HorsCl; 
or  the  federal  government  till  the  year  1 800,  and  the  capital    Zanthomyxa,  Sw.  lAteropi.  Lath.,  Meliphaga,  hcf     ™  ' 


ofPenm. 

(.\rfwo'l»un'a  L'niird Stale*  and  Canada;  Coke's  Subal- 
tern't  VitTUiagh;  lincijclopadia  Ameneana.) 

PHILADELPHIA.    [Lvdia.] 

PHILADELPHUS.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
family  of  Pbiludelpharca),  wlncli  is  al^o  the  name  ufa  Irev, 
now  unknown,  mentioned  by  Alhcnteus.  but  was  applied  l<> 
the  present  genus  by  Bauhiii.  PhiUdelphus  is  charade risci  I 
by  having  a  calyx  uiih  an  obovato-lurbinale  tube  and  a  4-J 
partite  limb.  Petals  vary  in  number  from  4-5.  Siainens,  20-40. 
tl^c,  arc  shorter  than  the  petals.  Styles  4-5  united  tuge- 
ther,  or  more  or  less  distinct.  Stigmas  4  5,  oblong  or  linear, 
generally  distinct.  Captulc  4-3-ct.'lled,  many-seeded.  Seed' 
dust-like,  enclosed  in  a  membranous  aril,  oblong,  anil 
fringed  at  one  end. 

The  plants  consist  of  shrubs  wilh  w  hi  to  peihcil  late  flowers 
arranucd  in  a  corymbose  cyme,  in  a  panicle-hke  manner,  ' 
or  sometimes  in  ihe  axils  of  their  leaves,  supported  by  brads. 

The  greatest  number  of  species  arc  indigenous  in  NorlJi 
America,  whence  they  have  been  introduced  into  tlieshrub- 
beries  of  ihis  country,  to  which  (hey  form  a  liighlv  urna- 
meiUal  addition.  A  species  lias  also  been  discovered  in  the 
HimalayaB.  ul  elevations  of  6000  and  TOUU  feet,  of  which 
there  are  two  varieiiu^,  sumetinies  considered  distinct  spe- 
cie!-, P.  lornvntosiis  being  apparently  only  a  more  advancvil 
stale  of  P.  trillorus.  The  best  known  species  however  is  p. 
mroniiriut.  commonly  called  Syringo,  which  is  so  easy  v( 
culture,  and  found  in  most  gardens.  I(  is  supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  it  has  lianlly  ever  been 
found  in  a  wild  slato,  and  even  in  these  few  cases  it  mt) 
have  escaped  fiom  rultivalion.  As  one  species  has  been 
found  in  the  I1imala>us,  there  is  no  reason  why  other  spc- 
cie«»liould  nut  exiM  siill  f,irllier  to  the  north-west, as  in  tli« 
Hindou-kiNMli,  and  lha(  the  Syringa  maj;  be  found  to  b- 
one  of  tboTC  plants  which  was  in  early  times  iiitroduceil 


._ _j11.,  iinrtocAtwa.  V.  andH.I;  Anth/>chtera,\.aai 

H.  iCrftirf/on,  Vieiil.,  Phi/tdon.  Cuv.,  Merop*.  Uth.); 
Aeanthngent/i,  Gould;  Entomyza,  Sw.  iQraeula.  Utb, 
Philtmnn.  Vioill.,  Gymii'ips,  Cuv.,  Enlomfzon,  Sw,  IVq»- 
dnrhunc/uii.  V .  and  IL);  iind  TVoji'iforAynrAu*,  V.  and  H. 
iPhtUdon.  Cuv.,  Mrropt,  Lath.).  Of  these,  Anth/mt/^  » 
employed  in  eniiimolo-,;y- 

Thc  other  two  subfamilies  of  Mflipfuigida,  acconliDg  la 
Mr.  G.  R.  Gray's  arrangement,  are  the  Mgsomtlinm  (sub- 
family I)  and  MiinorhiiiiiKF  (subfamily  2). 

The  Mjfsomflinir  co:isist  of  the  genera  lUj/fmeU,  V. 
and  H. ;  Acantkorhjnchui.  Gould  ;  and  GlydThila.  S». 

The  Manorhininir  comprehend  the  genera  PlfclonmfJaa, 
O.  R.  Gxay  {Plerlorhmcha,  Gould);  Majtorhtna,  VtrdL; 
P»ofihadet,  V.  and  H. ;  Eidnpsarut.  Sw. ;  JUflitMrejJt. 
Vieiil. ;  and  Knlom'vpkila,  Gould. 

JVri-lor/ii/nrhit  had  been  already  used  in  ichthvolojy. 

PHILE'MON  (*iX^/*«v).  a  writer  of  the  new  comedy, 
was  bom  at  Soli  in  Cili'ia.  according  to  Sinbolxv ,  p.  Gilh 
or  at  S)racute,  according  to  Suidas  {Philemon).  PbilnnB 
bccan  to  exhibit  i-omcdies  a  little  earlier  than  Menander, 
and  before  ihe  hundred  and  thirteenth  Olympiad,  thit  u, 
n.c.  32!«,  He  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-six  or  iiinety-tcvtn 
( Lucian,  Macrob.,  25),  and  died  in  the  reign  of  the  Mcond 
Antigonus,  sun  of  Demetrius;  he  must  conseauently  bar* 
been  alive  subsequent  to  b.c.  283.  Heisuidio  have  writKD 
97  comedies,  of  which  Fabriclus,  in  his  'Bibliotheca  Gi*m* 
'  (vol.  ii.,  p.  476,  ed.  Harles),  has  preserved  the  titles  uf  fllty- 
Ihrce.  Of  these  comedies,  frogmenis  only  have  come  don 
to  us,  which  are  usually  published  with  those  of  MenandK 
of  which  the  best  edition  is  by  Meineke,  Berl.,  I8^'3.  It 
bcems  po-sible  that  some  of  (hese  plays  may  exist ;  at  IssM 
there  is  evidence  that  some  if  not  all'of  them  were  in  extst- 
encu  in  the  seventeenth  century.  {Journal  r/  Eibteatim, 
voLi,  p.  188.) 
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Philemon  was  the  great  rival  of  Menander,  and  was  con- 
tid^red  superior  to  him  by  many  of  their  conteropora^s ;  but 
;>06terity,  as  Quintilian  informs  us  {In$t.  Orat,,\.  1.,  p. 222, 
si  Bipont),  regarded  him  as  inferior  to  Menander.  Fronv 
ije  •  Mercator'  of  Plautus,  and  the  fragments  which  remain 
»f  his  plays,  Philemon  appears  to  have  closely  resembled 

oander,  of  whose  style,  and  of  the  new  comedy  in  general, 
m  account  is  given  under  Menander. 

The  son  of  Philemon  is  also  said  to  have  wntten  comedies. 
Alhen.,  vii.,  p.  29 1,  E.)     Suidas  says  that  they  were  (ifly-four 

lumber 

There  is  extant  a  grammatical  work  entitled  'Lexicon 
Fechnulogicon'  (Ai^ubv  r€xvoXoyuc6v),  written  by  a  gram- 
marian of  the  name  of  Philemon,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  sera.  This  work  is  divided 
into  eight  books,  according  to  the  eight  parts  of  speech, 
which  are  respectively  treated  of  in  each  book.  The  Greek 
text  was  first  published  by  Burney,  Lend.,  1812,  8vo. ;  but 
I  more  accurate  edition,  with  valuable  notes,  was  published 
by  Osann,  Berlin,  1821. 

PHILE'MON.  EPISTLE  TO.  Philemon  was  a  man  of 
distinction,  if  not  a  presbyter,  of  the  church  at  Colossaa,  and 
vras  probably  converted  from  heathenism  by  St.  Paul. 
Fheodoret,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
says  that  in  his  time  Philemon  s  house  was  yet  standing. 
9e  had  a  slave  named  Onesimus,  who  robbed  his  master 
Lud  fled  to  Rome,  where  he  met  with  St.  Paul,  a  prisoner 
here,  about  a.d.  62,  and  through  him  he  became  reformed. 
St.  Paul  then  wrote  the  *  Epistle  to  Philemon,*  and  sent  it 
o  Colossae  by  Onesimus,  recommending  him  to  the  kind 
.consideration  of  his  injured  master;  stating  how  sincere 
his  penitence,  how  excellent  a  Christian  he  was,  how 
i  he  had  won  the  affection  of  his  spiritual  father,  and 
luiw  worthy  therefore  he  was  to  be  regarded  henceforth  by 
Philemon  as  a  hrother  rather  than  a  slave,  and  adding  the 
expression  of  confidence  in  the  readiness  of  Philemon  to 
receive  Onesimus  even  more  heartily  than  he  was  desired. 

The  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Philemon  furnishes  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  gentleness  united  with  commanding  authority, 
io  the  style  and  manner  of  the  writer.  The  Greek  original 
evinces  extraordinary  skill  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of 
words ;  so  that  any  reader  who  has  well  studied  the  other 
Pauline  epistles,  would  conclude  this  epistle  to  be  un- 
doubtedly St  PauVs.  Moreover,  there  is  all  the  historical 
e\idence  that  can  be  required  to  prove  it  a  canonical  hook. 

Onesimus  is  said  by  Jerome  and  others  to  have  become  at 
length  a  bishop,  but  whether  of  Ephesus,  as  Grotius  thinks, 
or  of  some  other  place,  is  uncertain. 

The  Apphia  mentioned  in  the  epistle  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Philemon*s  wife,  and  they  are  said  to  have  been  both 
stoned  to  death  under  Nero.  In  the  calendai*  of  the  church 
ofRome  the  names  of  Philemon  and  Apphia  occur  as  those 
of  saints,  as  does  also  the  name  of  Onesimus,  the  two  former 
being  commemorated  November  22,  the  latter  February  16. 

(Theodoret,  On  Si,  Paulas  Epistles ;  Fabricius,  Bibiiotheca 
Orttca;  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints;  Schott*s  Isagoge.) 

PHILES,  or  PHILE  (MANUEL),  (Mavov^X  *fX^c.  or 
^^),  a  native  of  Ephesus,  to  be  distinguished  (according 
to  Fabricius,  BibL  Gr.)  from  four  other  persons  hearing  the 
same  surname.     As  his  work  is  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Michael  Palaeologus  the  younger,  he  must  have  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.     He  was  born  of 
poor  parents,  came  at  an  early  age  to  Constantinople,  be- 
came one  of  the  pupils  of  George  Pachymer,  and  made 
great  progress  in  literature.     He  afterwards  gave  offence 
to  the  emperor  by  some  expressions  made  use  of  by  him  in 
one  of  his  works,  called  '  Chronographia,'  which  is  no  longer 
ntaot,  and  was  thrown  into  prison.    He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  somewhere  about  the  year  1340.    He  is  known  chiefly 
u  the  author  of  a  work  Ilcpi  ^ui(tfv  idwrriros,  *  De  Animalium 
Proprietate/  written  in  a  sort  of  barbarous  Greek  iambics, 
called  •  versus  politici.'     (See  Is.  Vossius,  *  De  Poematum 
Cantu  et  Viribus  Rythmi,'  Oxon.,  8vo.,   1673,  p.  21,  sq.) 
It  is  a  curious  work,  but  of  little  or  no  value  to  a  zoologist, 
tAken  almost  entirely  from  iEliah's  '  Natural  History,'  and 
^  of  the  most  absurd  fables.     It  was  first  published  at 
Venice,  1533,  8vo.,  Grasce,  by  Arsenius,  archbishop  of  Mo- 
nembosia  (a  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Laconia,  now  called 
Napcli  di  Malvasia).    An  edition  was  published  at  Leipzig, 
1574,  4lo.  (or,  with  a  fresh  tille-page,  Heidelb.,  1 596).  Gr.  et 
Lit.,  by  Bersmann,  in  which  the  Greek  text  was  altered  in  a 
▼ery  arbitrary  manner  by  Camerarius,  who  had  persuaded 
himself  that'  the  numerous  false  quantities  that  he  found 
P.  C.  No.  1112. 


in  the  verses  were  merely  the  mistakes  of  the  transcribers. 
I.  Corn,  de  Pauw*s  edition,  Traj  ad  Rhen.,  1730,  4to.,  Gr. 
et  Lat.,  is  augmented  by  some  fragments  taken  from  a  MS. 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  which  Fabricius  had  be- 
*nre  inserted  in  his  *  Biblioth.  Grceca  :*  it  is  not  very  highly 
esteemed,  and  was  severely  criticised  by  D'Oi-ville,  in  the 
sixth  v^ume  of  Burmann's  'Observationes  Miscellaneaa.' 

An  editSon  of  the  other  poems  of  Philes  (some  of  which 
had  been  mssrted  by  Fabricius  in  his  *  Bibl.  Gr.*)  was  pub- 
lished, J.ips.  1V58,  8V0.,  Gr.  et  Lat.,  by  Wernsdorf,  with 
notes  and  an  excelWit  preliminary  dissertation  on  the  Life 
and  Works  of  Philes.  The  longest  poem  in  the  volume  is 
one  of  nearly  a  thousand  Imw  written  in  the  same  barbarous 
kind  of  verse,  m  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  author 
and  the  city  of  Constantinople,  whiUi  he  designates  by  the 
name  NoOc,  mens.  It  is  composed  in  praise  of  Joannes 
Cantacuzenus,  who  was  afterwards  emperu^  ^nd  in  it  is 
introduced  a  personification  of  his  several  virtues^  Prudence 
Fortitude,  Jlistice,  Temperance,  Truth,  Memory,  Pii,,  q\^ 
mency.  Sagacity,  Rectitude,  Continence,  and  Modesty.  Iva 
other  poems  consist  of  epigrams  and  various  shorter  pieces, 
together  with  one  of  nearly  four  hundred  verses  on  the 
Elephant,  addressed  to  an  emperor  named  Leo,  which  (as 
no  emperor  of  that  name  was  contemporary  with  Philes) 
probably  belongs  to  some  other  person.  (MiscelL  Observ.  in 
Auctor.  Vet,  et  Bee,  vol.  ii.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  425.)  Two  other 
short  poems,  in  the  same  metre  as  the  rest/are  to  be  found 
in  the  first  volume  of  Cramer's  *  Anecdota  Grseca  Parisien- 
sia,*  p.  43,  Oxon.,  8vo.  1839.  Wernsdorf  gives,  in  his  •  Pre- 
liminary Dissertation,*  a  list  of  several  works  by  Philes 
which  still  remain  unedited  in  various  libraries  of  Europe. 
(Fabr.,  Bibl,  Gr.  and  Biogr,  Univers.,  as  the  writer  has 
not  been  able  to  consult  Wernsdorf  s  '  Dissertation.*) 

PHILE'TAS,  a  grammarian  and  poet  of  the  island  Cos,  * 
flourished  in  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  was  preceptor  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  wrote 
epigrams,  elegies,  and  other  poems,  and  died  of  emaciation 
brought  on  by  excessive  study.  (Suidas,  Lexicon.)  Frag- 
ments of  Philetas  and  two  other  poets  were  edited  by 
Bachius,  8vo.,  Halle.  1829. 

PHIUDOR,  ANDRE',  a  French  dramatic  composer  of 
eminence  in  his  day,  but  better  known  out  of  his  own  coun- 
try as  a  most  distinguished  and  unrivalled  chess-player,  was 
born  at  Dreux  in  1 726.  His  grandfather  was  musician  in 
ordinary  to  Louis  XIH. :  his  father  held  the  same  office, 
and  his  uncle  established,  in  1726,  the  famous  Concert 
Spirituel.  Andr6  was  admitted  at  the  usual  early  age  as  a 
page,  or  chorister,  in  the  chapel  of  Louis  XV.,  and  studied 
under  CJampra,  Maitre  de  la  Chapelle.  In  1737,  when  he 
had  onlv  completed  his  eleventh  year,  he  produced  a  motet 
for  a  full  choir,  for  which  the  Grand  Monarque  deigned  to 
thank  him ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  condescension 
was  followed  by  any  acknowledgment  of  a  more  solid  kind, 
for  after  quitting  the  chapel  on  his  voice  changing,  he  sub- 
sisted for  some  time  by  copying  music— a  drudgery  to  which 
Rousseau  was  obliged  to  submit — and  in  giving  a  few  les- 
sons. But  all  his  vacant  hours,  and  these  were  many,  he 
devoted  to  the  game  of  chess,  in  which  his  proficiency  was 
so  great,  that  he  sought  to  profit  by  his  skill,  and  in  1 745 
commenced  a  tour  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  England. 
This  also  enabled  him  to  improve  his  knowledge  and  taste 
in  music,  by  hearing  the  best  works  of  the  great  masters. 
He  tried  his  strength  as  a  composer  in  London  in  1753,  by 
setting  Congreve*s  Ode  to  Harmony,  which  Handel  heard, 
who  approved  his  choruses,  but  thought  him  defective  in 
melody.  Chess  however  had  occupied  more  of  his  thoughts 
than  his  avowed  profession,  and  he  had  previously,  in  1749, 
published  his  Analysis  of  the  Game  of  Chess,  for  which  he 
obtained  a  great  list  of  subscribers,  and  his  reputation  was 
established.  This  work  gives  several  games,  with  notes 
explaining  the  reasons  for  tne  moves ;  and  thus  it  is  the  most 
useful  of  all  books  for  those  who  study  chess. 

In  1754  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  whollr 
to  his  profession.  He  composed  some  sacred  music,  which 
the  king  thought  too  much  in  the  Italian  style,  and  thus  his 
effort  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  Mattre  de  la  Chapelle 
was  frustrated.  Four  years  after  this  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  dramatic  music,  and  produced  at  the  Opera- Comique 
many  works,  most  of  which  proved  eminently  successful, 
insomuch  that  M.  de  Laborde,  in  his  voluminous  Essai  sur 
la  Musique — a  work  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  most  of 
the  foregoing— does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  one  of 
the  greatest  of  French  composers.  The  author  of  the  Die- 
^  Vol.  XVIII.-L 
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tioiinaire  ilea  Musicttrnt  considers  liira  to  have  been,  toge- 
ther with  Duni  and  Monsigny,  the  joint  futhcr  of  the  Opera 
C^nique,  but  adds  that,  thi>ugh  he  was  a  profound  har- 
monist, he  was  not  so  happy  in  melody. 


music,  consisting  of  airs,  choruses,  &c.,  which  '^  was  rii 
moured  ho  had  written  in  imitation  of  the  pj»i»ent  music, 
though  such  had  never  been  his  intention  -^^d  some  disap- 
pointment was  excited  in  many  who  o*P^^c'»  JJ  revival  of 
those  miraculous  effects,  in  which  a  *^  ^c^e  still  credulous 
enouffh  to  believe.  Tliis  was  i>«^iwhcd  in  1 788.  m  a  splen- 
did volume  in  score,  dedicii*-^  «<>  Catherine  of  Russia ;  and 
as  the  work  is  now  beP^**  ^^*  ^«  *^  enabled  to  corroborate 
what  Dr.  Burncy  h«*'  ^^  ^^  ^^  > — ^^^^^  ^^^  choruses  are  after 
the  mo<lel  of  |^ii<^cl,  and  the  airs  after  those  of  his  own 
and  Gretr*'^  comic  operas,  many  of  which,  '  particularly 
Grotn*^*  w^ul^  he  elegant  and  pleasing  music  anywhere.* 
Jr  ^9A  again  performed,  under  the  composer's  direction, 
m  1 788,  at  an  entertainment  of  a  mixed  kind  given  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Bath  at  the  Pantheon.  From  that  period 
Philidor  seems  to  have  passed  much  of  hi«  time  in  London, 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  game  of  chess,  at  which  he  played 
at  Parsloe*s  (now  the  Albion  Club)  in  St.  James's  Street, 
where,  we  believe,  ])ersons  were  admitted  to  witness  his  ex- 
ploits, on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee.  It  was  there  he 
exhibited  his  marvellous  powers,  by  playing  tliree  games, 
against  different  adversaries  at  different  boards,  all  at  the 
lame  time.  And  only  two  mouths  before  his  decease  he 
played  two  games,  blindfolded,  simultaneously,  against  very 
expert  players,  and  was  victorious. 

His  health  now  rapidly  declining,  ho  applied  for  a  pass- 

>port  to  return  to  his  native  country,  but  was  refused,  having 

been,  most  unjustly,  proscribed  by  the  French  government 

as  a  suspected  person.    Tiiis  affected  him  deeply ;  his  grief 

admitted  of  no  alleviation,  and  he  died  in  London,  in  1795. 

Philidor  was  a  very  worthy  and  amiable  man ;  but  it  was 
the  generally-received  opinion  that  his  mental  powers  were 
almost  exclusively  conflned  to  music  and  chess. 

PHILI'NUS  (4>iXivoc),  a  Greek  physician,  born  in  the 
island  of  Cos,  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Herophilus,  and  (ac- 
cording to  Galen,  IntroducU)^  tlie  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
Empirici.  [Empirici;  Skrapion.]  lie  lived  somewhere 
about  the  year  u.c.  250  (Ol.  132,  3),  wrote  a  work  on  botany 
(Atheu.,  Deiimos.,  lib.  xv.,  sec.  28,  pp.  681,  682),  which  is 
probably  the  work  quoted  by  Pliny  {HisL  NaL,  lib.  xx., 
cap.  91  j,  and  some  commentaries  on  the  aphorisms  of  Hip- 
pocrates (Erolian,  Lrx.  J'uc,  IIiipt)cr.  in  a/ij^iyi')*  neither  of 
which  works  is  now  extant.  Uith  respect  to  the  system 
of  the  Empirici,  the  rejection  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
pathology  as  useless  studies,  would  of  course,  at  lea&t  in  the 
opinion  of  modern  physicians,  prevent  their  ever  attaining 
any  higher  rank  than  that  of  clever  experimentalists ;  but 
still  it  mubt  not  be  denied  that  Materia  Medica  is  indebted 
to  tlieai  for  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  many  valuable 
drugs.  A  parallel  has  been  drawn  between  the  aniient 
Empirici  and  the  modern  Homteopathist:},  by  Fred.  Kerd. 
hrisken,  entitled  *  Philinus  et  Hahnemannus,  seu  Veteris 
St'ctui  Eiupiricic  cum  Hodierna  Sectd  Homwopathica 
ConiparaUo,'  &vo.,  Berol.,  Ib34,  pp.  :>6. 

PHILIP,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Macedonia,  of 
whom  iMo  deserve  particular  notice.     [Mackik>ni\.] 

PUILIP,  a  younger  son  of  Am>ntas,  .•succeeded  (b.«  .  3J9) 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  yeaib  to  a  tiiront;  which,  binco 
the  death  \yi  \\in  father,  and  during  the  reii;ns  of  his  two 
eidt-r  brothers,  Alexander  and  Perdiccas,  had  been  sltaken 
to  itk  loun<latiou  b\  foreign  in\a5ion  uiid  civil  war.  For- 
tunatoh  fiir  the  indepciideiioe  of  hib  kingilom,  the  young 
moiiarch  was  end  »wed  with  talents  and  energies  of  the 
hir;lie&t Older;  and  a  n*aid<:nce during  his bo\ hood  atTiiebes, 
wliiihcr  he  livtd  been  sent  as  a  hostage  in  the  btrsit  days  of 
tiic  re{)ul)li(',  uhile  I  he  celebrated  Pelopidas  and  Kpami- 
n<>ii<la^  Here  in  jMtwer,  had  obiained  for  Inni  all  the  advan- 
ta;;e?  of  a  liberal  Ciiecian  education.  On  his  accessiwn  to 
the  ihroiie,  his  inheritance  Mas  oveirun  by  the  victorious 
III)  nans,  mIio  had  defeated  and  >lain  his  brother  Perdicca!>; 
his  own  iiilo  was  disputed  h>  two  pretenders  to  the  crown ; 
and  the  ])eo|ilc  df  Slaccdonia  were  di*»pirited  by  accumu- 
lated national  talaniiUes.  But  his  courage  and  eloqueiUH; 
revi\ed  ihe  h.ipes  of  his  sul.jects;  and  his  military  skill  and 
activity  >oon  iii>j.iied  ilani  wiih  confidence.  ^V'hlle  these 
qualities  Mere  suceesttfully  exerted  m  the  fleld,  negotiationn 
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and  bribes  wore  as  artfully  employed  to  induce  the  support- 
ers of  the  rival  claimants  to  aiKindon  their  cause;  and 
Philip  finallv  not  only  repelled  the  lllyrian  and  Pvornan 
invaders  of  liis  country,  but  penetrated  in  turn  into  tbnr 
territory,  and  extended  his  own  dominions  at  their  expenie 
He  subsequently  further  strengthened  himself  by  a  mama|e 
with  Olyropiaa,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Epinit,  who  becaiat 
the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but  whose  temper  and 
conduct  made  her  so  little  agreeable  to  her  hutbted,  thai 
he  finally  divorced  her. 

From  the  period  of  the  full  establishment  of  his  authority 
over  his  native  kingdom,  Philip  seems  to  have  commencM 
the  design,  which  he  thenceforth  steadily  pursued  and  ulti- 
mately accomplislie<l,  of  destroying  the  power  and  inflomee 
of  the  Athenian  people  on  the  nortnem  shores  of  the 
iBgean  Sea.  As  his  projects,  both  on  the  present  oeeasiofl 
and  subseauently,  brought  him  into  frequent  collision  witk 
that  republic,  the  state  of  affairs  at  Athens  throughout  ha 
reign  requires  some  detailed  notice. 

After  the  general  peace  which  followed  tbe  battle  of 
Mantineia  and  death  of  Epaminondas  (b.c.  362 )•  Atbem 
had  again  become  the  most  prominent  state  io  OraercL 
The  naval  successes  and  moderation  of  Timotbeus  and  a 
a  few  other  oHicers  of  similar  character  had  won  bcr  thi 
public  respect ;  and  the  people  of  the  i£gean  islaods  and 
coasts,  to  secure  the  protection  of  her  nav^  afsinsl  piracy, 
had  resumed  their  relations  to  her  as  subject  allies.  Sbi 
had  thus  nearly  recovered  the  naval  supremacy  lost  b«  ttw 
fatal  termination  of  the  Peloponncsian  War :  but  this  nrief 
renovation  of  glory  was  soon  obscured  by  a  relapse  inls 
former  habits  of  oppression  towards  her  allies ;  and  thcai 

f}roduced  (b.c.  358)  the  Confederate  or  Social  War,  by  a 
eague  of  some  of  the  dependent  islands  and  towns  agaiBC 
her,  which  lasted  three  years,  and  ended  in  the  loss  of  her 
sovereignty.  Philip  ably  took  advantage  of  tbe  distiaelioB 
of  Athens  in  this  contest  to  reduce  or  win  over  in  sueeeam 
Amphipolis,  Pvdna,  Potidsca,  and  other  towns  on  the  nortih 
em  shores  of  the  ilSgean,  until  in  those  parts  Methone  akoe 
remained  in  the  Athenian  interest.  Some  conquesti  in 
Thrace  also  gave  the  Macedonian  prince  possession  of  tht 
gold-mines  of  Pangseus ;  and  near  these  he  built  or  enlar|iBd 
a  city,  which  he  neopled  with  Greeks  from  the  eonauml 
towns,  and  named  after  himself  Philippi.  Here,  umier  hii 
personal  inspection,  the  mines  were  worked  to  such  advan- 
tage, that  they  produced  him  one  thousand  talents  aoDo- 
ally;  and  the  gold  'Philips*  which* he  coined  serred  him 
in  the  senuel  both  to  bribe  the  venal  orators  of  the  Grecan 
states  ana  to  hire  the  mercenary  troops  with  which  he  nvV 
openly  assailed  their  freedom. 

The  ambition  of  Philip  indeed  soon  taught  him  to  extend 
his  vicMs  of  aggrandisement  into  Greece  itself;  and.  it 
whatever  ei)ocIi  the  plans  were  organised  which  he  formeil 
and  realised  for  the  acquisition  of  a  general  supremacy  u 
the  Grecian  states,  the  first  occasion  for  interfering  in 
domestic  politics  was  afforded  to  him  by  the  Ph'ocuiu  w 
Sacred  War,  which  had  already  commenced  bifore  tU 
close  of  the  contest  between  Athens  and  her  allies.  Tbe 
real  cause  of  the  per>ecuiinn  of  the  Phocians  was  the  hatred 
with  which  that  people  had  inspired  the  Thebans  bv  refus- 
ing to  join  them  in  the  late  war  acainst  Sparta,  ^o  tfaii 
source  of  political  enmity  weie  ad(ted  some  uncertainno- 
tives  of  )KT^onal  offence  between  individuals  of  the  neif  b* 
bourini^  communities ;  and,  moved  by  such  passions  J 
public  and  private  revenue,  the  Thebans  rashly  excited  s 
coniniotion  which  was  doomed  eventually  to  bring  di*strur- 
tion  upon  their  own  ^tate,  as  well  as  to  annihilate  the  ge- 
neral liberties  of  Greece.  Availing  themselves  of  ilrnr 
influence  in  the  Ampliictyonic  Council,  of  which  they  hoprd 
al.^'o  to  obtain  the  abxtlute  control,  as  well  as  the  cumnsi^tl 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  i:s  treasures,  by  destroying  tbe 
Phocians  they  acciiAtd  that  iteople  of  having  cultivated 
land:!  Mhich  had  been  devoteu  to  the  Delphic  god.  Tbe 
Plioi*ians  were  found  guilty  by  the  compliant  AmphictyoRS- 
and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  m)  enormous  that  for  its  liqu:^ 
tion  their  whole  count ly  was  declared  forfeit  to  the  go^L 
Perceiving  that  their  only  appeal  a::ainst  this  iniquUtfai 
sen:ence  must  be  to  arms,  the  Phm*:ans  anticipalea  their 
enemies  by  boldly  ^eizinl^  U)>on  IX*lplii  (b.c.  ^b7),  and 
supi  orted  by  Athens  and  Sparta,  they  commenced  a  san- 
guinary war  with  the  Thebans  and  their  allied. 

During  the  pr»»gre*s  of  this  ^t^u♦;glo,  Philip  earned  s 
fooling  in  llie»saly  by  a^aiNtiiii;  s(»mc  of  the  The^>ailcn 
nobles,  or   the   Aleuado,  the  anticni  allies  of  MaredA 
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the  tf  rants  of  Pherae,  who  were  supported  hy  the 
»  and  their  Athenian  confederates.  The  succeH(jul 
nee  of  Philip  in  this  quarter  brought  him  into  op« 
with  Athens ;  but  the  jealousy  of  that  republic 
more  excited  by  his  continued  machinations  against 
lence  on  the  Thraciau  coasts.  When  she  attempted, 
iction  with  the  people  of  Methone,  to  repel  these 
by  hostilities,  he  suddenly  appeared  before  that 
d  took  it,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  in  which  he  lost 
ye  by  an  arrow.  The  people  of  Olynlhus,  hitherto 
S  now  taking  alarm  at  his  ambition,  applied  to 
for  aid  against  him ;  but  though  the  Athenians, 
»y  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  repeatedly  sent 
tments  to  the  Olynthians,  Philip  defeated  the  con- 
i,  and  finally  besieged  and  captured  Olynthus  (b.c. 
Ifter  this  event,  both  the  Athenians  and  the  Mace- 
prince  were  equally  desirous  of  peace,  and  in  the 
I  year  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  them.  But 
issadors  who  were  sent  to  Philip  to  arrange  the 
ffered  themselves  to  be  either  outwitted  or  bribed 
tful  monarch ;  and  the  Phocian  allies  of  Athens 
iuded  from  the  benefits  of  the  treaty. 
»raTe  and  unfortunate  people,  who  had  hitherto 
3d  the  war  with  advantage,  were  now  abandoned  to 
f  of  their  more  numerous  and  powerful  enemies. 
>ans,  who  were  nearly  exhausted  in  the  struggle, 

0  Philip  for  aid,  which  he  was  but  too  happy  to 
From  Thessaly,  passing  the  defiles  of  Thermopylae, 
id  been  left  unguarded,  he  marched  rapidly  into 
reece ;  and,  profiting  by  the  misconduct  of  party 
id  the  treachery  of  the  Phocian  general,  be  was 
ly  successful.  The  Phocians  were  compelled  to 
r  unconditionally ;  the  Amphictyons  assembled,  and 
hat  their  towns  should  be  destroyed  and  the  inha- 
isarmed  and  heavily  assessed ;  and  their  privileges 
i  and  votes  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council  were  so- 
ranaferred  to  the  pious  monarch  of  Macedon.  Thus 
.c.  346)  the  Sacred  War,  which  ruined  an  innocent 
id  destroyed  the  little  reverence  for  religion  that 
lemained  in  Greece. 

isis  was  now  approaching  in  the  great  struggle  be- 
hens  and  Philip,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
the  independence  of  Greece,  and  on  that  of  the 
'  the  general  supremacy  in  her  national  govern- 
.  councils.  But  the  contest  was  almost  as  much 
:tions  at  Athens  itself,  as  between  the  republic  and 
donian  king.  The  aristocratic  narty  in  that  citv 
perhaps  naturally,  to  the  side  of  Philip,  through 

1  of  the  degenerate  character  of  the  democracy  and 
it  hopelessness  of  a  successful  collision  with  the 
Macedon,  which  they  cither  thought  it  useless  to 

considered   not  likely  to   be   injurious   to  their 

They  might  also  sincerely  believe  that  in  Greece, 
i  evils  of  intestine  commotions  of  which  they  were 
lere  remained  no  cure  but  a  general  diversion, 
f  Macedon,  of  the  national  energies  against  Persia. 
iders  were   the  venerable   Isocrates  and  upright 

both  patriots  of  unquestionable  integrity,  and 
for  the  independence  of  Athens.  But  it  was  the 
He  of  this  party,  that  its  ranks  gave  shelter  to  the 
ators^  such  as  iEschines,  Demades,  and  others, 
>  undoubtedly  in  the  pay  of  Philip,  and  who  basely 

his  designs.  On  the  other  hand  the  democratic, 
arty,  as  a  modern  historian  has  termed  it,  ever 

the  licence  and  plunder  which  were  promised  by 
'  hostilities,  was  principally  guided  by  the  infamous 
o  whom,  together  with  the  mercenary  Charidemus, 
ict  of  military  expeditions  was  often  entrusted.  But 
irty,  through  a  well-founded  persuasion  of  the  am- 
"oject  of  Philip,  and  a  generous  and  patriotic  en- 
for  the  indei)endenco  of  his  country,  had  the  great 
enes  attached  himself ,  and  a  view  of  the  principles 
ch  he  acted  will  be  found  in  a  former  article.  [Db- 

S8.] 

be  conclusion  of  the  Phocian  war,  Philip  turned 
lion  for  a  time  again  to  the  northward  of  Greece, 
ured  to  consolidate  his  empire  in  that  quarter  by 
;  possession  of  the  cities  of  the  Propontis  and 
Chersonese.  But  Demosthenes  had  now  roused 
nians  tu  so  much  alarm  and  energy,  that  when  the 
ian  attacked  and  invested  Perinthus  and  Byzan- 
troug  armament  was  fitted  out  at  Athens,  which, 
s  command  of  Phocion,  compelled  him  to  raise  the 


I  siege  of  those  cities  (b.c.  339).  This  was  perhaps  the  most 
glorious  moment  in  the  life  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  most 
mortifying  check  in  the  successful  career  of  Philip.  But 
t^  triumph  of  the  great  orator  and  the  disappointment  of  the 
ambitious  prince  were  alike  only  momentary ;  and  the  event 
soon  pNved  how  unequal  was  the  conflict  between  the  de- 
sultory inii«iise  which  could  be  given  to  a  fickle  and  divided 

J  ^"^^^ '  ^^out  secrecy,  unity,  or  consistency  of  purpose, 
and  the  concenti\jted  power  of  a  monarch  of  high  talent  and 
immense  resource*,  ,|^hose  politic  designs  were  veiled  in 
the  profoundest  mystefy  ,^ntil  they  were  ripe  for  execution 
by  adroit  ministers  expeirk^ced  generals,  and  well-disci- 
plined armies.  In  the  very  next  ^ar  after  his  repulse  before 
Byzantium,  Philip  found  a  pretexv  ^r  appearing  again  in 
arms  in  Greece  itself.  He  was  appoiv^d  by  the  obse- 
quious Amphictyonic  council  their  general  u.  ^  ^^^  sacred 
war  which  they  had  denounced  ac^ainst  the  peo|A^  q{  ^j^. 
phissa  for  cultivating  some  devoted  lands ;  and  after  simIuc- 
mg  that  city,  he  suddenly  threw  off  the  mask  by  seiztiig 
Elateia,  the  kev  of  BoBotia,  at  the  head  of  32,000  veteran 
troops.  The  Athenians  were  filled  with  dismay ;  but  the 
eloquence  and  activity  of  Demosthenes  both  animated  them 
to  signal  exertions,  and  induced  the  Thebans,  Corinthians, 
and  others  to  join  with  Athens  in  the  cause'of  independence. 
The  numerical  superiority  of  the  confederates  however, 
though  they  fought  with  great  bravery,  could  not  prevail 
against  generalship  and  discipline  ;  and  the  fatal  battle  of 
Cheeroneia  (b.c.  338)  for  ever  extinguished  the  liberties  of 
antient  Greece. 

Nothing  was  more  characteristic  of  the  disposition  and 
policy  of  Phihp  than  his  conduct  after  the  battle  of  Chsdroneia. 
As  soon  as  the  victory  was  secured,  he  immediately,  with  his 
usual  humanity,  stopped  the  slaughter ;  and  when,  on  re- 
visiting the  field  next  morning,  after  a  night  of  carousal,  he 
beheld  the  dead  Thebans  of  the  Sacred  Band  lying  in  ranks 
where  they  had  valiantly  fought  and  fallen,  he  is  said  to 
have  shed  tears,  and  exclaimed, '  Perish  they  who  imagine 
these  to  have  done  or  suffered  shame  I"  But  this  burst  of 
admiration  did  not  prevent  him  from  treating  the  party  that 
had  been  hostile  to  him  at  Thebes  with  great  severity ;  and 
he  imposed  a  Macedonian  garrison  upon  the  subjugated  city. 
To  the  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  he  behaved  with  the 
greatest  clemency,  dismissing  without  ransom  those  among 
them  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  and  granting  their  re- 
public peace  upon  verv  easy  terms,  the  principal  condition 
being  that  they  should  send  deputies  to  a  general  congress 
of  the  Amphictyonic  states  at  Corinth.  Here  the  great  object 
of  the  ambition  of  Philip  seemed  to  approach  its  fulfil- 
ment. After  his  orators  had  set  forth  the  injuries  which 
Persia  had  continually  inflicted  upon  Greece,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  in  the  assembly  that  a  national  war  should 
be  declared  against  the  Persian  empire,  and  that  the  Mace- 
donian king  should  be  appointed  commander-in-chief,  with 
power  to|  apportion  the  contingent  of  each  Grecian  state. 
But  when  he  was  making  the  most  active  preparations  for 
the  great  expedition  which  he  meditated,  and  which  his  son 
was  destined  to  accomplish,  his  days  were  cut  short  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin.  While  celebrating  the  nuptials  of  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  with  the  king  of  Epirus,  he  was  stabbed 
by  a  young  Macedonian  of  his  own  body-guard,  Pausanias, 
whoso  motive  for  the  deed,  as  he  was  himself  put  to  death 
on  the  spot,  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  has  been  most 
probably  ascribed  to  personal  revenge,  on  the  king's  refusal 
to  grant  him  redress  for  an  intolerable  insult  which  he  had 
received  from  the  queen's  uncle. 

Thus  fell  Philip  (b.c.  336),  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven 
years,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  life  and  intellect,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  seemed  to  be  entering  on  the  meridian 
splendour  of  his  career  of  glory. 

The  character  of  Philip  of  Macedon  has  often  been 
sketched,  like  too  many  other  historical  portraits,  in  the 
spirit  of  party.  A  distinguished  historian  of  our  own  times 
has  depicted  all  his  actions  in  the  most  favourable  colours, 
apparently  with  no  better  object  than  to  blacken  the  general 
cause  of  democracy  in  the  conduct  of  his  Athenian  opponents. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ardent  advocates  of  republican  free- 
dom have  not  unnaturally  been  Ifed  to  regard  the  Mace- 
donian king  with  strong  prejudice  as  the  exemplar  of  mo- 
narchical tyranny.  Of  all  the  princes  of  antiquity  however, 
it  would  be  diflicult  to  name  one  worthy  of  comparison  with 
Philip  in  the  fairer  features  of  his  character.  His  govern- 
ment of  his  own  kingdom  must  be  judged,  by  the  silence  of 
his  opponents,  to  have  been  mild,  just,  and  popular.    Pcr- 
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■onilly  kind  to  hiH  cncmioa,  ho  wu  to  a  singular  dczrcu 
free  from  Ib&t  cruelty  which  was  llio  common  reproacli  of 
the  Greeki  of  Ml  age  :  humane,  generuuft,  and  ma^nani- 
nou*,  b«  often  thawed  himself  eapablo  of  forgiving  injuries 
of  iparini  thf  vannuiiheil,  and  of  using  succesi  with  n»dB- 
ration.  Il  was  indeed  his  boaat  and  his  true»t  git")'.. '''" 
be  conquered  moro  by  mercy  and  conciliAlion  »«f',  victory 
than  by  mere  force  of  anna.  Hs  splendid  *bilitM»  wens 
equally  conspicuous  as  a  slatesman  mnd  a  ^lerai ;  and  his 
intoUeclual  tastes  for  literature  and  (milosophy,  for  the 
drama  and  the  arts,  were  alike  reB--^  »"*  passionate.  He 
made  his  court,  therefore,  no  t-»  tte  wot  of  eloquence  and 
mental  cultiv^ilian  than  >'  ''°*  "'^  school  of  coniiimmaie 
political  science.  Tlia*"^*'^'^*''*'^^'^  '°  hu  ■i»t>iIious 
schemes  as  bo  w*-  unscrupuloua  in  the  means  which  he 
employad  to  t**n(»  them,  is  true:  he  hesitated  at  little  as 
most  noliyt-iVis  at  corruption. and  perfidy.  But  bis  am- 
bitiij|>"U  not  ofaTulgai  cast;  nor  while  the  conquest  of 
t^  vast  Persian  empire  was  its  magniScent  project,  does  he 
at  all  seem  to  have  aimed  at  the  internal  subjugation  of  the 
Grecian  states,  or  to  have  desired  more  than  the  supreme 
authority  to  lead  their  free  and  enlightened  confederation 
agaiiut  the  barbarism  of  the  East.  The  vicious  intempe- 
rance of  his  private  life  will  not  bear  any  comment;  but  his 
vices,  like  his  accompliBhments,  were  those  of  the  Greek*, 
and  of  the  stale  of  society  which  produced  them :  his  vir- 
tues were  peculiar  to  himself,  and  superior  to  bis  times.' 


BrttiihKi 

PHILIP,  the  only  other  of  the  Macedonian  king*  of  that 
name  whose  lilb  and  reign  merit  some  attention,  ascended 
the  throne  (u  c.  22U)  at  an  early  age,  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle  Antigonus  Doson.  He  wa«  the  grandson  of  Anti- 
gonuB  Gonnatas,  and  therefore  lineally  descended  from  the 
first  Antiganu^oneo^the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
whose  family,  in  the  vicissitudes  which  succeeded  the  dii- 
memberment  of  that  conqueror's  empire,  bad  finally  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  Macedon  and  a  general  ascendency 
over  the  afiTaiis  of  Greece.  Philip  was  an  able  prince,  whose 
character,  both  in  its  political  energies  and  personal  vices, 
Wat  not  without  some  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  his 
Krtater  namesake  and  predecessor  on  the  Macedonian  throne. 
At  the  oommencement  of  hi*  reign,  the  struKgle  between 
the  ^tolian  and  Achtean  leagues,  in  which  the  latter  people 
had  been  worsted,  caused  them  to  call  in  his  aid  ;  and  in 
the  war  which  followed,  end  in  which  he  was  i^ced  at  the 
bead  of  the  Acheean  confederation,  bis  activity  and  military 
skill  were  much  distinguished.  His  successes  soon  disposed 
the  ifitolians  to  peace,  which  he  as  readily  granted  them,  in 
order  that  he  might  direct  bis  sole  attention  to  Italy,  wliere 
the  disasters  of  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic  War  in- 

Sired  him  with  the  hope  tbot,  by  throwing  hi*  weight  into 
e  Carthaginian  scale,  he  might  finally  acquire  the  prepon- 
derance of  power  for  himserf.  With  thi)  view,  aner  the 
battle  of  Cannm<B.c.  216),  he  formed  with  Hannibal  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defeiiHive,  which  he  prosecuted  with 
little  vifour,  but  which  ultimately  proved  his  own  luin; 
fbr  the  Romans,  after  the  great  crisis  of  their  fate  was  over 
in  Italy,  no  sooner  be^an  to  prevail  in  the  struggle  with 
Hannibal,  than  they  determined  to  take  vengeance  upon 
Philip  fur  his  aggression.  After  some  interval*  of  indeci- 
■ive  hostility  and  hollow  pociScation,  during  which  they 
found  moans  to  deprive  him  of  most  of  his  allies  in  Greece, 
they  declared  war  anew  against  bim  on  various  pretexts; 
and  at  length  he  sustained  from  the  consul  T.  Quinctiu* 
Flamininu*.  at  C)na*rephal»,  inrhessal)'(B.c.  137),  a  defeat 
Bu  derisive,  as  for  ever  to  break  the  Macedonian  power. 
Philip  however,  after  thi*  calamity,  obtained  peace  on  terms 
less  severe  than  might  have  been  anticipated :  but  his  proud 
and  resiles*  spirit  could  ill  brook  the  subjection  to  which  he 
was  reduced;  and  the  remaining  yean  of  bis  life  were 
passed  in  covert  preparations  fur  a  new  war  with  Rome, 
which  lie  saw  to  be  inevitable.  He  died  (b.c.  179)  just 
before  the  last  crisis  io  the  fortunes  of  Macedon,  leaving 
his  unworthy  son  Perseus  to  abide  the  struggle  which  was 
to  bereave  him  of  his  crown  and  hberty. 


'Xhe  oiiginnl  malcriaU  for  the  life  and  reign  of 
of  ilicse  tuu  Pliitips  are  scattered  through  the  e; 
tion*  of  ^schines  and  Dcmostbencs,  the  comp 
Diodorus  Siculus.  and  the  Lives  of  Demosthenes  anu 
by  Plutarch.  Amon?  o»r  modern  hisloriins.  Mil 
given  an  elaborate  though  far  too  favourable  vie 
actions  and  character.  The  original  authorities  for  I 
of  the  lost  Philip  are  Polvbius  and  Livy. 

PHILIP.  ST.,  was  the  first  disciple  of  Jesus  f'h 
one  of  the  'twelve  apostles.     He  was  a  native  of 
town  near  the  sea  of  .Tiberias.     After  his  call  tv  ■ 
tlethip  not  much  is  recorded  of  bim  in  the  NewTe 
He  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  Philip  the 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle*;  but  a  lii 
minaiion  will  plainly  show  that  they  were  quite  ' 
persons. 
Nicepborus  Callitti  tells  us  that  in  tht  dittrib 
gions  made  by  the  Apostles  for  their  respective  Sf 
□our,  St.  Philip  had  Syria  and  Upper  Asia  aasi 
im,  with  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  that  having  tl 
numerous   converts,  he  came  into  Hierapolii   io   i 
where  ho  succeeded  in  bringing  many  of  the  i 
from  ^ross  idolatry  to  the  belief  and  practiee  of  1 
on  which  account  he  was  at  length  seiied  by 
imprisoned,  and   scourged,   and  then    martjm   ■> 
hanged  upon  a  pillar,  but  in  what  year  is  notitalad. 
l^e  Gnostics  attributed  a  book  to  St.  Pbilip,  w1 
called  his  Gospel ;  but  no  other  tect  ever  pret 


PHILIP  OF  THESSALONl'CA.    (Antholoc 
PUIUP  was  the  name  of  five  Spanish  sover 
vhom  wereof  the  house  of  Austria,  and  one  of  >.». 

PniUP  I.,  king  of  Castile,  surnamed  Ihtt  Hai 
le  son  of  Maximiliaii  I.,  emperur  uf  Germany,  uy 
Burgundy,  in  right  of  whom  be  inheritedand  tnoaii 
his  posterity  of  Ihe  liouacof  Austria,  the  seventeen  pi 
of  the  Netherlandii.  In  the  year  1 496  he  morned  / 
Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  - 
bella,  sovereigns  uf  Arogon  and  Castile;  and  in  I. 
the  death  of  Isabella,  who  bequeathed  the  kingdom 
tile  to  her  daughter  Jane,  Philip,  a*  well  at  ^'^  i 
assumed  the  regal  title.  He  was  crow  d  at  i 
her ;  and  in  consequence  of  her  mental  w  m,  < 

all  the  functions  of  government  during  the  h  t  r 
of  his  life,  which  closed  in  the  following  yea>,  at  » 
age  of  twenty- eight. 

His  queen  Jane  survived  him  for  fifty  year*,  in 
between  insanity  and  fatuity;  and  her  malady  it 
have  been  much  aggravated  by  grief  at  hit  death, 
he  bad  never  loved  her.  She  traversed  her  kin) 
rying  his  dead  body  with  her,  and  causing  it  u> 
covered  at  times  that  lihe  might  behold  it;  until  tha 
la*t  persuaded  to  permit  its  removal  and  intermeDl 
had  by  Philip,  besides  daughtets,  two  sons,  both 
sequel  emperors  uf  Germany,  as  Charles  V.  and  Fel 
I ,  the  elder  of  whom,  Charles,  on  the  death  of  hit 
father  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  finally  re-united  the 
of  Caiililc  and  Aragon,  But  such  was  the  attachmen 
nation  to  their  insane  queen,  that  throughout  I  li 
she  was  always  recognised  as  sovereign  of  Spain 
junction  with  lier  son;  and  their  names  were  ma. 
toijefber  in  every  formal  act  of  government. 

PHILIP  II.,  king  of  Spain,  the  only  legitimate  toi 
empcrorCharles  V.by  Isabella  of  Portugal,  was  bon 
year  1^27,  and  ascended  the  Spanish  throne  on  hi*  i 
abdication  in  1556  ;  having  in  the  preceding  year  i 
on  llic  government  of  the  Netherlands,  which  Char! 
in  the  same  manner  resigned  to  him.  Hit  inheritan 
included  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Milan  wit 
Italian  provinces,  and  tlie  empire  of  the  New  World : 
was  a  true  and  expressive  phrase  for  the  extent  of  hit 
that'  the  sun  never  Kct  upon  his  dominions.'  Tb 
nucs  which  lie  drew  from  llie  American  mines  ■ 
European  realms  far  exceeded  those  of  any  prince 
times,  an'l  ure  declared  tu  have  amounted  totwenty-Q 
liuns  of  ducats  yearly,  llii  navy  was  more  nuineroi 
that  of  any  uilicr  poucr ;  and  Ins  veteran  armiet  wei 
potedoftlio  best  troops,  led  by  the  ablest  gtnenltoft 
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As  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  which  fills  a  long  ,and  im- 
rtant  period  in  European  history,  received  its  dark 
louring  from  bis  personal  qualities,  a  slight  preliminaxj^ 
.etch  of  his  private  character  will  best  illustrate  the 
fttures  of  his  policy  and  the  events  which  it  produced.  He 
IS  naturally  of  a  stern  and  morose  temperament ;  and  the 
isterities  of  a  monastic  education*  aggravating  this  consti- 
tional  defect,  had  extinguished  in  his  soul  every  joyous 

tion.  As  he  had  also  been  deeply  imfbued  from  his 
fuih  with  religious  doctrines,  the  very  sincerity  of  his 
dief  acting  upon  a  cold  heart,  a  gloomv  temper,  and  a 
irrow  mind,  was  sufficient  to  render  him  obstinately 
goted  and  inexorably  cruel.  In  temporal  affairs,  the 
!8potic  principles  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  had 
led  him  with  extravagant  ideas  of  regal  authority ;  and 
Ls  father's  example  had  taught  him  to  aspire  to  universal 

narcbj.  With  a  superstitious  creed  he  therefore  min- 
icd  the  most  unbounded  schemes  of  worldly  ambition ;  and 
srbaps  conscientiously  believing  that  with  his  own  projects 
'  dominion  he  was  promoting  at  the  same  time  the  glory 
'  God.  he  pursued  without  remorse  the  most  inhuman 
nirse  of  religious  persecution  and  civil  tyranny. 
Philip  has  therefore  truly  been  represented  as  a  monster 
f  bigotry  and  cruelty ;  but  it  appears  unjust  to  add  to  these 
svolting  qualities,  as  some  writers  have  done,  the  reproach 
f  hypocrisy.  Schiller,  who  has  deeply  studied  his  cha- 
icterwith  philosophic  scrutiny,  and  whose  feelings  are  any- 
ling  but  favourable  to  him,  yet  concludes,  with  more  can- 
)iir  and  acuteness  (Ab/all  der  Niederlande),  that  he  was  a 
r  man  than  his  father :  since  Charles  V.  was  a  perse- 
uur  only  from  policy,  but  Philip  from  conviction.  Charles 
itde  religion  subservient  to  his  views  of  temporal  aggran- 
sement ;  Philip  often  sacrificed  his  true  political  interests 
•  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  service  of  religion.  The  em- 
BTor  held  the  pope  a  prisoner,  while  he  burnt  others  for 
3Dying  his  supremacy:  his  son  engaged  only  with  deep 
^luctance  in  a  legitimate  war  against  pope  Paul  IV. ;  and 
I  order  to  purchase  a  reconciliation  with  that  arrogant  pon- 
ff,  he  abandoned  the  fruit  of  victory  like  a  repentant  cri- 

naL  The  indulgence  of  sensual  passion  has  been  adduced 
» another  proof,  no  less  than  his  cruelty,  of  the  hyprocrisy 
f  Philip*s  religious  pretensions:  but  the  occasional  licence 
f  bis  private  life  in  this  respect  was  one  of  those  inconsis- 

cies  which  have  sullied  purer  minds.  There  seems  in- 
e«d  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Philip's  faith  ;  it  is 
lore  rational  and  useful  to  observe  the  fatal  perversion  of 
rinciple,  by  which  the  infliction  of  torture  and  death  is 

^ned  to  be  an  exercise  of  virtue,  a  religious  duty,  and 
u  lAceeptable  offering  to  the  God  of  mercy. 
The  marriage  of  Philip  II.  with  Mary,  queen  of  England, 
hich  had  taken  place  in  1554,  enabled  him,  soon  after  his 
cces^on  to  the  Spanish  crown,  to  engage  his  consort's 
ingdom  with  his  own,  in  1557,  in  a  war  against  France, 
he  only  memorable  event  of  this  contest  was  the  victory  of 
•t.  Quentin,  gained  by  his  troops.  He  was  not  himself 
resent  at  the  battle :  but  at  the  subsequent  assault  of  the 
3wn  he  showed  himself  in  armour  to  encourage  the  sol- 
iery,  though  without  sharing  their  danger;  and  it  was 
bsorved  that  this  was  the  first  and  last  time  in  which  he 
rore  a  military  dress  or  appeared  on  the  field.  The  war 
ras  concluded  in  1559,  by  the  peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis, 
ipon  terms  advantageous  for  Philip.  He  had  meanwhile, 
IT  the  death  of  Mary,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  cold  and 
ind  husband,  lost  his  connection  with  England.  Leaving 
iio  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  government  of 
bii  natural  sister  Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  Philip  sailed 
Tor  Spain,  which  he  never  quitted  again  ;  and  his  arrival  in 
tkt  kingdom  was  immediately  followed  by  a  sanguinary 
persecution,  through  which  he  succeeded  in  crushing  the 
germs  of  the  Reformation  in  the  peninsula.  He  was  pre- 
Nuttt  an  auto-dorfet  or  public  act  of  faith,  at  which  forty 
onbappy  persons  were  led  to  the  stake  by  the  Inquisition. 
Whea  passing  him,  one  of  the  victims  in  this  dreadful  pro- 
cc^on  appealed  to  him  with  loud  cries  of  mercy :  '  Perish 
tlK>a  and  all  like  thee  I*  was  his  merciless  reply.  'If 
^)  own  sou  were  a  heretic,  1  would  deliver  him  to  the 
flames.* 

It  was  amidst  such  scenes  that  he  accomplished  a  vow 
niide  to  heaven  and  to  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  day  of  which 
KUDtthe  battle  of  St.  Quentin  had  been  gained,  to  testify 
^  gratitude  for  that  victory.  At  the  village  of  Escurial, 
Qttr  Madrid,  be  built  a  superb  palace,  to  which,  in  honour 
of  the  iaiut  and  of  the  instrument  of  his  martyrdom,  he 


gave  the  form  of  a  gridiron.  At  the  same  period  he  tran»- 
ferred  the  seal  of  government  from  Toledo,  the  antienit 
capital  of  Castile,  to  Madrid,  which  latter  city  thenceforth 
became  the  metropolis  of  Spain.  In  the  south  of  that  king- 
ao«j,  his  persecution  goaded  to  revolt  the  Moorish  popula- 
tion, >Uio  had  compounded  for  the  quiet  possession  of  their 
native  se^s  by  a  pretended  conversion  to  Christianity ;  and 
after  a  furious  contest,  embittered  by  religious  hatred  and 
marked  by  horrid  atrocities  on  both  sides,  a  portion  of  the 
Moors  were  driven  <p  seek  refuge  in  Africa,  and  the  remain- 
der (A.D.  1571)  reduce*  to  submission. 

Meanwhile  Philip  di%%Qiiy  applied  himself  to  the  extir- 
pation of  heresy  m  the  rest  oTKig  dominions.  In  his  Italian 
possessions,  both  of  Milan  and  Nicies,  fire  and  the  sword 
were  successfully  employed  for  this  i^ifpose ;  but  the  at- 
tempt  to  establish  the  Spanish  Inquisitioiv  in  the  Nether- 
lands with  the  same  view,  first  provoked  a  spirw of  insurrec- 
tion (A.D.  1566),  which,  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
long  reign,  exhausted  his  immense  resources  of  men  %nd 
money,  and  after  the  frightful  devastation  of  those  fertile 
and  flourishing  provinces,  for  ever  tore  seven  of  them  from 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  When  Philip  found  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Margaret  of  Parma  wanted  strength  to  Enforce  his 
religious  edicts  in  the  Netherlands,  he  replaced  her  by  the 
ferocious  Ferdinand  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  duke  of  Alva! 
The  character  of  this  man's  administration  maybe  estimated 
by  his  sanguinary  boast,  that  in  less  than  six  years  he  had 
consigned  18,000  heretics  to  the  stake  and  the  scaffold, 
before  his  roaster  was  compelled,  by  the  failure  of  his  cruel 
measures,  to  recal  him.  The  milder  government  of  his 
successor  Requesens;  the  warlike  renown,  the  energies, 
and  the  artifice  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  natural  brother  of 
Philip  (who  had  gained  for  him  the  great  naval  victory  of 
Lepanto  over  the  Turks  in  1571) ;  and  the  military  genius 
of  Alessandro  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  the  ablest  general  of 
his  times; — were  all  in  succession  equally  ineffectual  to  sup- 
press the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  WilUam  the  Silent, 
prince  of  Orange,  whose  deep  enmity  Philip  had  provoked, 
proved  the  most  dangerous  of  his  insurgent  subjects ;  and 
under  that  prince  and  his  son  Maurice,  they  successfully 
prosecuted  a  struggle,  of  which  the  principal  events  are 
related  under  another  head.    [Nassau,  House  of.] 

While  the  bigoted  tyranny  of  Philip  was  thus  dissevering 
seven  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  from  his  dominions,  he 
unexpectedly  acquired  possession  of  another  kingdom. 
On  the  death  of  Henry,  kin^  of  Portugal,  without  issue, 
Philip  as  his  nephew  asserted  his  title  to  the  succession ; 
and  his  power  easily  enabling  him  to  prevail  against  his 
feeble  competitor,  Don  Antonio  de  Crato,  his  troops,  under 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  entered  Lisbon,  and  in  two  months  (a.d. 
1580)  annexed  the  Portuguese  crown  and  colonial  depend- 
encies for  sixty  years  to  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

This  acQuisition  seemed  but  a  step  to  the  universal  domi- 
nion at  which  Philip  aimed;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
double  ambition  of  extending  his  sway  and  extirpating  the 
Protestant  faith,  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
designs  for  subjugating  both  France  and  England.  In  the 
former  country,  after  secretly  allying  himself  with  the 
queen  mother,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  the  Romish  party, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Huguenots,  he  subsequently  and 
openly  supported  the  Catholic  league,  under  the  Guises, 
against  Henri  IV. ;  and  it  was  not  until  that  sovereign,  by 
changing  his  religion,  completed  his  victories  over  the 
league,  that  the  subtle  tyrant  of  Spain  abandoned  his  hopes 
of  reducing  France  to  subjection.  His  project  for  the  con- 
quest of  England  was  more  avowedly  proclaimed,  and  more 
disgracefully  defeated.  But  it  is  needless  in  this  place  to 
repeat  the  narrative,  so  glorious  in  our  annals,  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  magnificent  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
vessels  of  war,  which,  under  the  presumptuous  title  of  the 
Invincible  Armada,  Philip  had  equipped  for  the  reduction  of 
this  island  (ad.  1588).  The  manner  in  which  he  received 
the  mortifying  intelligence  of  the  annihilation  of  his  fondest 
hopes  by  the  shipwreck  as  well  as  the  defeat  of  his  navy, 
displayed  some  greatness  of  mind  as  well  as  religious  resig- 
nation :  '  I  sent  my  fleet,'  said  he,  '  to  combat  with  the 
English,  but  not  with  the  elements:  God*s  will  be  done!' 

1  he  close  of  Philip's  reign  and  life  must  have  been  em- 
bittered by  the  failure  of  aU  his  plans  of  ambition  and  in- 
tolerance. The  contest  in  the  Low  Countries  was  daily  be- 
coming so  adverse  to  the  Spanish  arms,  that  one  of  his  last 
acts  was  an  abdication  of  his  title  over  the  whole  of  those  pro- 
vinces in  favour  of  his  daughter  Isabella  and  her  consort  the 
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Archduke  AU»ort.     His  haughty  spirit  was  reduced  to  suh- 
mit  tu  this  measure,  as  the  only  remaiinng  expedient  for 

{irevcntin^  the  total  alienutiun  of  the  NethorlaiuU  Iroiu  his 
louse.  England  and  France  also  had  escaped  from  ('>:i 
toils:  and  the  peace  of  Vervins,  which  he  was  compeP^d  tp 
conclude  with  llenri  IV.,  left  that  sovereign  secu»^ly  esta- 
bli.sheil  on  the  French  throne.  Philip  died  *•»  the  same 
yoarfA.u.  1608),  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  p*1yr  protracted 
nnd  excruciating  suffering,  under  a'com^^^^-ation  of  diead- 
ful  maladies,  which  he  bore  with  cX'^'U'lary  fortitude  and 
resignation. 

Phdip  II.  was  four  times  i~rried.  Tlie  queon  of  Eng- 
land, by  whom  he  had  ik  '^*»*'N  ^'"  1"»  second  wife.  His 
nrst  was  his  cousin,  ^'"'•y  of  Portugal ;  and  by  her  he  hail 
one  son,  Don  Ci\rV^  whose  fate  has  deepened  the  sombre 
aspect  of  hii»  *^»g"'  That  young  prince,  who  apiH^ars  to 
have  bef*"  ^^  ^  haughty  and  violent  temper,  was  exasperated 
by  jtM  fatlier*s  refubal  to  admit  him  to  a  share  in  the  admi- 
fi&tration  of  the  kingdotn,  though  he  had  never  shown  any 
capacity  for  public  alTuirs.  Atler  giving  many  proofs  of  a 
discontented  and  disordered  mind,  he  was,  on  an  accusation 
of  holding  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Flemish 
insurgents,  arrested  in  his  bed  by  Philip  himself,  at  mid- 
night ou  the  18th  of  January,  15C8,  and  committed  to  a 
prison,  where  in  a  few  months  he  terminated  his  miserable 
existence,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  and  not  without 
the  horrid  suspicion  that  his  death  had  been  hastened, 
through  poison  or  other  means,  by  his  father's  command. 
But  the  authentic  versiim,  whicli  we  have  related,  of  this 
mysterious  and  trajiical  alVair  has  been  variously  discoloured 
by  calumny  and  ilction.  Writers,  who  believed  or  feigned 
Philip  capable  of  anv  atrocitv*  have  asserted  without  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  his  son ;  and 
upon  this  foundation  has  the  superstructure  been  formed 
for  a  romantic  tale  of  a  mutual  arid  criminal  passion  be- 
tween Don  Curios  and  his  father*s  third  wife,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  France,  who  had  originally  been  betrothed  to 
himself,  and  whose  life,  \Oiich  closed  quickly  afterwards,  is 
also  said  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  jealous  vengeance  of 
her  husband.  For  this  charge  against  all  the  uarties,  there 
seems  however  to  have  been  no  foundation.  By  Efizabeth, 
Philip  had  two  daughters,  who,  toi^ether  with  his  son  and 
successor  by  his  fourth  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II.,  were  the  only  legitimate  iisuo  which  he 
left.  In  the  midst  of  his  persecuting  zeal,  he  had  given  one 
purer  proof  of  his  regard  for  religion  ;  and  sacred  literature 
owes  an  obliuation  to  his  memory  for  the  publication  of  the 
beautiful  Polyglot  Bible  which  bears  his  name,  and  which 
Wiis  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1  jGD-7'J,  in  8  volumes,  folio. 

PHI  MP  III.  was  a  prince,  in  everything  except  the 
bigotry  of  his  faith,  of  a  character  most  opposite  to  that  of 
his  father.  Gentle,  humane,  and  unconquerably  indolent, 
lie  surrendered  himself  and  the  whole  management  of  his 
affairs,  from  the  very  coiumencement  of  his  reign,  to  the 
guidance  of  his  favourite,  the  marquis  of  Denia.  who  bad 
been  his  chief  equerrv,  and  whom  he  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  duke  of  Lcrma.  This  nobleman,  who  governed  Spain  as 
prime  minister  with  unboundeil  power  for  twenty  years,  was 
a  perscmago  of  dignified  mien  and  of  a  mild  and  beneficent 
dispoHitioii ;  but  as  a  statesman,  though  he  wanted  neither 
prudence  nor  firmness  of  spirit,  ho  was  otherwise  of  only 
moderate  capacity,  nnd  he  rendered  his  admiuistrution  inju- 
rious to  the  state  by  his  love  of  pomp  and  lavish  expendi- 
ture, and  the  conserjuent  derangeiuent  of  the  national 
finances.  He  was  supplanted  at  last  in  the  aflections  of  his 
fi^eble  master  (a.d.  1018)  by  his  own  ungrateful  son,  the 
duke  of  Uzeda,  under  whom  the  kingdom  was  not  better 
governe<i;  and  the  aged  Ix^rma  was  solaced  by  the  i)ope  in 
his  unmerited  dii»grace  with  a  ranlinars  hat,  which  he  had 
u>cd  the  foresight  to  solicit  a  little  before  his  fall,  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  persecution  of  his  enemies. 

The  principal  circumstancci  which  distingui>hed  the  reign 
of  Philip  111.  were  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  revolted  provinces  in  the  Low  Countries,  aiul  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors  from  S|)ain.  Notwithstanding  the  ces- 
sion by  Philip  II.  of  the  general  sovereignty  of  all  the 
Netherlands  to  his  dau^hter  Isabella  and  her  husband  the 
archduke  Albert,  which  was  ratified  by  Phihp  III.  imme- 
diately afier  he  ascended  the  throne,  the  war  in  tho<c  pro- 
vinces continued  with  unabated  fur)%  and  with  indifferent 
success  to  the  S)iani<>h  anus,  until  the  year  16U*J  ;  when  the 
exhaustion  of  the  immense  revenues  of  the  monanrhy  com- 
pelle<l  the  duke  of  Lerma  to  conclude  in  his  master's  name 


a  true"  I'or  twelve  years  with  tlu;  Seven  Uiiitc<l  Pioxincet, 
.  b\  ^^hich  the  king  of  Spain  acktiowIed.;etl  thi-m  tn  free 
.  dhd  independent  >tates.  In  the  same  vear.  under  the  ).;«« 
that  the  remains  of  the  Moorish  population  in  Spain,  not- 
witl.stauding  their  pretended  conversion  to  Ciiri»tuiiitj, 
continued  in  their  hearts  to  be  obMinate  infideU,  arjd  to 
j  hold  treasonable  correspondence  with  their  African  brethren, 
a  royal  edict  was  issued,  coinmandtng  all  the  Mtiunt  m  tb« 
kingdom  of  Valencia  to  quit  the  Spani«»h  dominions;  uid 
soon  after  a  decree,  extending  this  sentence  of  banisbmcot 
to  all  the  Moors  in  the  peninsula,  completed  (.\.d.  iCluj  tbt 
fatal  measure,  from  which  Spain  has  never  recovered.  On 
the  impuUe  of  a  blind  superstition,  and  contrary  to  every 
dictate  of  wise  {xdicy,  above  a  million  of  the  most  industnons 
subjects  of  the  Spanish  crown  were  driven  into  exile;  and 
the  mo&t  llouribhing  provinces  were  depopulated  by  tbdr 
removal  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Barbary.  [MoRiscois.1 
After  these  events  Spain  may  be  said  to  have  languiAftie^ 
rather  than  found  refreshment,  in  ])eace,  which  was  inter- 
rupted but  slightly,  by  the  commotions  of  the  times  m 
Italy  and  Germany,  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  oC 
Philip.  That  prince  terminated  his  existence  by  a  fe^er  ia 
the  year  1G21,  at  the  age  of  fortv-threc  years.  By  his  qacca» 
Margaret  of  Austria,  he  left  three  sons :  Philip,  who  sue- 
cceded  him ;  Charles,  who  die<l  in  1632 ;  and  Fenlinand,  lor 
whom,  at  the  age  of  only  ten  years,  he  obtained  firum  tbt 
pope  a  cardinal  s  hat,  with  a  dispensation  tu  hold  by  proi| 
the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  and  who,  in  consequence  o( 
these  ecclesiastical  dignities,  is  known  in  history  under  the 
title  of  the  cardinal-infant.  Of  his  daughters,  the  eldest 
Anne,  married  Louis  XIII.  of  France;  and  the  second^ 
Maria  Anne,  after  having  been  contracted  to  Charles  L  of 
England,  when  prince  of  Wales,  was  finallv  married  to  tht 
king  of  Hungary,  who  subsequently  asceuucd  the  Impchal 
throne  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  III. 

Pill  LIP  IV.  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne;  and,  like  his  father,  afuir  be  had  bt- 
coine  the  sovereign  of  his  people,  he  remained  the  sabJMt 
of  a  favourite.    'l*his  was  the  famous  count-duke  Olii 


by  which  peculiar  title  he  chose  to  be  styled,  a  man  of  setf* 
sufficient  confidence  and  inordinate  ambition,  who  al^tiD| 
to  condemn  the  supine  imictivity  of  the  last  ret|;n,  and  Is 
pursue  a  more  vigorous  course  of  policv,  concluded  for  kit 
sovereign  with  the  emperor  a  strict  family  league  for  the  ag» 
grandisement  of  both  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria 
The  means  proposed  for  this  object  were  the  renewal  of  tbs 
war  in  the  Low  Countries  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelvs 
vears'  truce,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Spanish  power 
both  in  these  provinces  and  in  Italy*  while  in  Gennanyvbt 
Imperial  authority  should  be  secured  by  the  subjugation  sf 
the  Protestants.  It'  was  hoped  that  t  ranee,  torn  by  reli- 
gious wars,  could  ofl*er  no  resistance  to  these  designs ;  aod 
England  was  to  be  amuse<l  with  that  matrimonial  trcatjr 
which  produced  the  strange  journey  of  Prince  Charles,  s^ 
tended  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  woo  the  infants 
Maria  Anne  at  Madrid. 

Thciie  intrigues  were  among  the  preludes  to  the  long  ud 
sanguinary  wars  which  were  only  terminated  in  (lermaiqf 
by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  which  continued  bet^ 


Spain  and  France  above  ten  years  later,  until  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees.  In  the  Netherlands,  during  the  life  of  the 
renowned  Spinola,  the  Spanish  arms  long  maintained  sB 
ascendant :  but  in  the  maritime  war  which  extended  to  tbs 
New  World,  the  Dutch  fleets  were  ever)' where  victoritios 
over  those  of  Spain ;  and  the  policy  of  Olivares  drew  um 
his  country  the  temporary  assaults  of  England  as  well  as 
the  more  lasting  hostilities  of  France.  Directed  by  the  f^ 
nius  of  Richelieu,  the  energies  of  that  monarchy  were  ably 
and  >ucces>fully  applied  to  humble  the  power  of  the  Huuic 
of  Au'^tria ;  and  the  ambitious  projects  of  foreign  domimou, 
which  Olivarcz  had  built  up,  crumbled  one  after  another  to 
the  ground. 

Meanwhile  a  dangerous  insurrection  in  Catalonia,  pro- 
voked by  the  imprudent  measure^  of  that  mini»tcr.  and  the 
revolt  of  Portugal  (a.d.  164U),  were  added  to  the  distresses 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Olivarez  announced  this  UsI 
event  to  his  master  as  a  subject  of  congratulation  :  *  Sirs, 
the  duke  of  Bracranza  ha.s  had  the  madness  to  >u(rer  fa.m- 
selftobe  proclamu'd  king  of  Portiii'al.  His  imprudence 
will  brinir  a  confiscation  of  twelve  millions  into  }our  trot- 
sury.'  Poitugal  was  irrevocably  li)st  by  mismanage meot 
and  defeat  to  the  Spanish  crown ;  hut  Catalonia,  afivr  i 
desperate  struggle  of  many  years,  was  finally  reducetl  to 
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be      nee.     Olivarez,  whom  Philip  IV.  was  himkelf  at  last 
died  to  recognise  as  the  cause  of  these  muUiplHl  dig- 

ai,  was  disgraced  in  1647,  and  was  succeeded  as  priuae 
^r  by  his  nephew  Don  Louis  de  Uaro,  who  however  , 
itber  attached  to  him  nor  disposed  to  imitate  his 

kiues. 
Aii  the  following  year  (a.d.  1048)  was  concluded  the 
eaee  of  Westphalia,  by  which  Philip  IV.,  for  himself  and 
is  successors,  finally  and  formally  renounced  all  claim  of 
>vereignty  over  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  The  war 
rith  France,  which  still  continued  for  eleven  years,  and  the 
ererses  of  which  were  increased  by  the  league  of  England, 
nder  tbe  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  with  France,  was  little 
ls6  than  one  long  train  of  loss  and  disgrace  to  Spain  ;  and 
he  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  (a.d.  1659),  which  closed  the 
trusgle,  was  only  obtained  by  territorial  sacrifices. 
Tn^  treaty  was  also  distinguished  by  the  marriage  of 

rta  Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  to  Louis  XIV. 

I  France,  an  event  which,  despite  of  the  solemn  renuncia- 

ion  of  Uie  French  king,  was  destined  to  convey  the  crown 

f  Spain  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.    After  this  pacification 

*hihp  continued  his  vain  efforts  to  recover  the  crown  of 

?lQrtagal  for  some  years ;  and  his  death,  which  occurred  in 

665,  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  through  grief  at  the 

ontinned  defeat  of  his  troops  by  the  Portuguese.    He  was 

I  prince  of  some  talents,  and  of  upright  intentions :  but  a 

iropensity  to  pleasure,  which  Olivarez  had  artfully  encou- 

!y  immersed  him  in  indolence ;  and  these  habits  ener- 

his  understanding  and  rendered  him  incapable  of 

to  business.     He  left  one  son,  who  succeeded  him 

i  title  of  Charles  II.,  and  died  childless ;  and  two 

Iters,  Maria  Theresa,  married  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  Mar- 

».  Theresa,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Leopold. 
r^HILIP  v.,  king  of  Spain,  was  great-grandson  of 
Philip  IV.,  through  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  grandson 
if  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  second  son  of  the  dauphin. 
3e  was  bom  in  1683,  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Anjou 
n  his  in&ncy,  and  was  called  by  the  last  testament  of 
]l)arles  II.  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  in  the 
be  year  1700.    The  circumstances  which  attended  this 

eritance,  and  produced  the  memorable  war  of  the  Spanish 
ugcession,  belong  more  appropriately  to  the  reign  of  his 
;randfather  [Louis  XIV.] ;  and  it  will  sufiSce  in  this  piece 
0  sketch  the  principal  events  of  his  life  afler  his  recognition 
s  king  of  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (a.d.  1713).  He 
t«d  married,  two  years  before,  Maria  Louisa,  a  princess  of 

oy,  to  whom  he  became  so  tenderly  attached  iliat  on  her 

ii  (A.D.  1714)  he  abandoned  for  a  time  all  care  of  busi- 

and  resigned  himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  cele- 

laied  princess  Des  Ursins,  a  Frepch  woman  of  spirit  and 

slligence,  the  favourite  of  the  deceased  queen,  who  had 
)anied  her  into  Spain  from  Italv,  and  retained  equal 
uu  ce  after  her  death  on  the  mind  of  Philip.  He  de- 
ireu  iu  follow  her  advice  in  the  choice  of  a  second  consort, 
Ad  she  was  induced  by  Alberoni,  an  Italian  priest,  to  select 
iir  his  queen  Elizabeth  Fai'nese,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
r^rma.  But  the  new  queen  proved  of  a  very  diflerent  cha- 
acter  from  that  which  Alberoni  had  artfully  ascribed  to 
i§r ;  and  instead  of  exhibiting  the  pliant  temper  and  feeble 
nind  which  the  princess  Des  Ursins  had  been  taught  toex- 
)ect  and  reckoned  upon  governing,  her  first  act  was  to  cause 
iie  astonished  &vourite  to  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Alberoni  succeeded  immediately  to  the  influence  of  the 
iiscarded  princess;  was  shortly  appointed  prime  minister; 
aad  soon  obtained  from  tbe  pope  tbe  dignity  of  cardinal. 
This  man,  in  whose  mind  there  was  much  that  was  uncom- 
mon, and  something  of  grandeur,  had  conceived  the  design 
of  restoring  Spain  to  her  rank  and  power  among  nations. 
He  began  by  the  attempt  to  recover  for  her  the  Italian  pro* 
Tinces,  which  had  been  lost  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht:  but 
tbis,  though  only  a  part  of  the  vast  schemes  which  he  had 
fivmed,  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  leading  powers  of  Europe ; 
lod  it  produced  the  quadruple  alliance  of  England,  France, 
tbe  Empire,  and  Holland  (a.d.  1718),  which  Spain  was  un- 
able to  withstand.  Philip  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the 
allies  by  disgracing  and  banishing  Alberoni,  under  the  pru- 
dence and  vigour  of  whose  brief  domestic  administration  agri- 
culture and  commerce  had  already  begun  to  revive  in  Spain. 
A  few  years  later,  Philip,  who,  though  not  without  some 
talents,  was  of  a  weak  and  melancholy  disposition,  abdicated 
bis  crown  in  favour  of  his  son  Louis  (a.d.  1724),  and  retired 
vith  his  queen  to  a  religious  seclusion  at  St.  Ildefonso.  But 
OQthe  death  of  Louis,  who,  in  a  few  months  after  his  acces- 


sion, fell  a  victim  to  the  small-pox,  Philip  found  himself 
compelled  to  resume  the  toils  of  government. 

The  period  of  his  second  reign,  which  was  protracted  for 
twenty- two  years  after  his  son's  death,  was  occupied  chiefly 
h»  obtaining  possessions  in  Italy  for  his  two  sons  by  his 
^™?^"*  queen  Elizabeth  Farnese,  both  of  whom  she  suc- 
ceeded i».  establishing  in  that  country,  Don  Carlos  as  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Don  Philip  as  duke  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza.  In  qther  respects  the  transactions  of  this  long 
reign  present  nofUng  remarkable  which  does  not  belong  to 
^H^t^.^M^^^  history  oi  Europe  rather  than  to  that  of  Spain ; 
and  Phihp  died  m  1746,  ipaving  an  only  surviving  son  by 
his  first  Wife  who  succeedee.  him  under  the  title  of  Ferdi- 
nand VI.,  and  a  numerous  famil>  ^y  his  second  queen,  one 
of  whom,  Don  Carlos,  afterwards  blended  the  Spanish 
throne  as  Charles  III. 

(For  these  reigns  of  the  five  Philips  of  Spahm^e  have  con- 
sulted L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates ;  the  Univer^cn  fJistof^ 
(vols.  xvii.,xviii.);  Schiller,  Geschichte  des  Abfalls  der  Ar,>. 
deriande ;  Watson,  History  of  the  Reigns  of  Philip  II.  ana 
Philip  III. ;  Coxe,  Memoirs  qf  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the 
House  qf  Bourbon,  &c,) 

PHILIP  OF  ORLEANS,  Regent.    [Orleans,  House 

OF.l 

PHILIPPE  I.,  king  of  France,  son  of  Henri  I.,  and 
third  both  in  descent  and  succession  from  Hugues  Capet, 
founder  of  the  third  dynasty  of  France,  was  born  a.d.  1 05?, 
and  succeeded  his  father  a.d.  1060.  His  mother  was  Anne 
of  Russia,  daughter  of  the  Czar  Jaroslaf  I,  On  his  death- 
bed, Henn  committed  the  care  of  the  child  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  government  to  his  brother-in-law,  Bau- 
douin  or  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders.  Baudouin  did  little 
more  till  the  time  of  his  death  (a.d.  1067)  than  occasionally 
visit  his  ward,  who  was  brought  up  sometimes  at  Paris, 
sometimes  at  one  or  other  of  the  royal  castles.  The  death 
of  Baudouin  removed  from  Philippe  the  restraint  which  his 
station  and  inexperience  requirea,  and  he  plunged  into  a 
series  of  excesses  of  the  most  disgraceful  character.  The 
means  of  indulgence  were  supplied  from  various  sources, 
especially  from  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  digni- 
ties, which  subsequently  drew  upon  him  the  hostility  of  the 
church,  but  although  he  had  not  sufficient  energy  vigor- 
ously to  struggle  against  the  growing  spirit  of  ecclesiastical 
domination,  his  necessities  and  his  profligacy  prevented  his 
entire  submission  to  the  claims  of  the  popes,  who  desired  to 
engross  to  themselves  all  the  higher  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments. Philippe  was  engaged,  not  long  after  the  death  of 
Baudouin,  in  a  war  with  Robert  le  Frison,  or  the  Frisian, 
who  had  usurped  the  county  of  Flanders  from  his  nephew 
Arnolphe,  the  grandson  of  Baudouin.  The  hasty  and  inade- 
quate force  assembled  by  Philippe  was  surprised  and  routed 
by  Robert  near  Cassel :  the  young  (Jount  Arnolphe  was  killed, 
and  the  king  only  saved  himself  by  a  hasty  and  indorious 
flight  (A.D.  1071).  In  a  second  attempt  to  subdue  Robert, 
Philippe  met  with  no  better  success.  He  then  made  peace 
with  him,  and  married  Bertha  of  Holland,  his  step-daughter. 

From  1075  to  1087,  Philippe  was  engaged  in  occasional 
hostilities  with  Guillaume,  or  William,  duke  of  Normandie, 
and  king  of  England,  which  kingdom  he  had  acquired  by 
conquest  (in  1066)  during  Philippe^s  minority.  But  the  war 
was  languidly  conducted,  on  the  part  of  Philippe  from  in- 
dolence, and  on  that  of  William  from  full  occupation  in 
other  quarters,  and  perhaps  from  the  feudal  sentiment  of 
respect  for  his  suzerain.  Philippe  however  encouraged  the 
discontented  vassals  and  rebellious  children  of  William ; 
and  the  contest  did  not  finally  terminate  until  the  death  of 


go  to  be  churched  at  St.  Genevieve,  I  will  offer  a  hundred 
thousand  tapers,'  was  the  reply  of  the  angry  veteran.  He 
entered  the  territory  of  Vexin,  and  stormed  Mantes ;  but  a 
hurt  which  lie  received  by  his  horse  falling  proved  mortal, 
and  relieved  Philippe  from  his  hostility. 

The  year  1092  was  marked  by  the  most  important  inci- 
dent of  Philippe's  life.  He  had  become  weary  of  his  wife 
Bertha,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  and  had  confined  her 
in  the  casilc  of  Montreuil,  which  had  been  settled  on  her  by 
way  of  dower.  He  now  married  Bertrade,  wife  of  Foulques 
le  Rechin,  count  of  Anjou,  who,  dreading  her  husband's 
inconstancy,  forsook  him  and  took  refuge  with  Philippe. 
This  marriage  was  so  glaringly  inconsistent,  not  only  with 
good  morals  and  decency,  but  with  ecclesiastical  law«  that 
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it  was  with  difficulty  that  any  bishop  could  be  procured  to 
nolemniso  the  union.  It  involved  Philippe  in  two  wars,  one 
with  Robert  lo  Prison,  who  took  up  the  cause  of  the  re- 
pudiated Bi^rtha;  and  another  with  Foulques  of  Anjo", 
who  sought  to  recover  Bertrade.  The  church  also  <ook 
lip  the  matter,  and  Philippe  was  daily  attacked  "ith  re- 
nioniit ranees,  censures,  ana  threats  of  excoiD^^u^lc^^^on. 
In  return  he  threatened  the  bishops,  and  ••;*-'"  subjected 
one  of  them  to  a  short  imprisonment.  Thilippe  had  ob- 
stinacy enough  to  retain  Bortraile.  "«t  not  suflicient 
strength  of  character  to  silence  '»'*c  bishops.  Some  of 
them  indeed  embraced  his  cp«»«»  ^^^^  ^^^  death  of  his 
iiyurod  wife  Bertha  (a.d.  '^'J"*).  an«^. »"  ^  council  held  at 
Reims,  showed  a  dispo«^»«n  to  attack  the  bishop  of  Chartres, 
his  sturdiest  oppo**-'"^-  But  the  majority  of  the  French 
bishops,  in  a  "^tional  council  at  Autun,  excommunicated 
both  Phil^po  and  Bertrade  (A.p.  1Q94).  The  pope,  Urban 
II.,  d'^piBiug  his  weakness,  thought  it  not  necessary  to  pur- 
0mi  him  to  extremity,  and  the  sentence  was  only  so  fur  en- 
forced as  to  deprive  him  of  the  liberty  of  wearing  the  ensigns 
of  royalty,  and  to  prevent  the  celebration  of  public  worship 
in  the  place  where  he  was.  He  retained  the  exercise  of  such 
power  as  he  possessed,  and  was  allowed  to  perform  his  de- 
votions in  his  private  chapel. 

Near  the  close  of  the  eleventh  or  the  be^^inning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Philippe,  being  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
William  II.,  the  Red,  who  then  held  Normnndie,  associated 
with  himself  in  the  honours  and  powers  of  royalty  his  son 
Louis  VI.,  then  only  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  after- 
vmrds  known  as  Louis  le  Gros.  The  activity  and  good  con- 
duct of  the  prince  gradually  raised  the  royal  power  from  the 
contempt  into  which  it  had  fallen,  but  excited  the  iealousy 
of  his  sten-mother  Bertrade.  The  court  was  divideu;  Louis 
is  chargea  with  seeking  a  pretext  to  have  Bertrade  mur- 
dered, and  Bertrade  practised  on  his  life  by  poison.  Neither 
the  divisions  of  his  family  nor  the  power  of  the  church  could 
prevail  on  Philippe  really  to  put  away  Bertrade,  or  to  de- 
prive her  of  the  title  of  queen.  A  declaration  of  penitence, 
an  engagement  no  longer  to  regard  her  or  live  with  her  as 
a  wife,  which  engagement  he  afterwards  openly  violated, 
wore  accepted  by  the  church,  and  the  excommunication  was 
taken  off  (a.d.  1 104).  Bertrade  afterwards  succeeded  in  re- 
conciling both  herself  and  Philippe  with  her  former  husband, 
Foulques  le  Rechin,  and  the  degrading  intercourse  of  the 
two  husbands  of  this  infamous  woman  is  described  by  Sis- 
mondi  after  Ordcric  Vitalis.  The  remaining  years  of 
Philippe  were  marked  by  little  except  the  intrigues  of  Ber- 
trade for  the  advancement  of  her  children  by  both  mar- 
riages. In  1106,  Conhtance,  daughter  of  Philippe  by  his 
first  wife,  married  Boemond,  or  Bohemond,  the  Norman, 
prince  of  Antioch,  who  had  come  to  France  in  discharge  of 
a  vow,  and  to  raise  recruits  for  the  Holy  Land. 

Philippe  died  at  Melun,  of  premature  uld  age,  the  result 
of  his  intemperance,  a.d.  1 108,  having  nearly  completed  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Louis 
VI.  His  worthless  character,  combined  with  the  low  state 
of  the  regal  power,  rendered  him  a  spectator  rather  than  an 
nctor  in  the  events  of  his  reign.  France  possessed  at  this 
time  little  national  unity,  and  the  history  of  the  time  is  the 
history  of  the  great  nobles  and  of  the  provinces,  rather  than 
the  history  of  the  king  or  the  kingdom.  From  the  time  of 
Philip|)e  the  royal  powiT  revived.  The  activity  of  Louis 
had  given  an  impulse  to  it  even  in  his  father's  time,  and  his 
activity  and  that  of  his  imnie<liute  successors  gave  i>crina- 
nence  to  the  movement. 

PHILIPPE  II.,  better  known  as  PHILIPPE  AU- 
GUSTE  (a  name  which  he  is  thought  to  have  derived  from 
being  born  in  the  month  of  August),  was  the  son  of  Louis 
VII.,  surnained  Le  Jeune,  or  the  Young,  and  Ali.x,  daughter 
of  Thibaut  le  Grand,  count  of  Champagne,  his  third  wife.  He 
was  born  a.d.  1 ICJ,  and  was  crowned  at  Reims,  when  little 
more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  upon  j 
whose  death,  in  the  following  year  (a.d.  1  ISO),  he  came  to 
the  throne.  He  had  however  exercised  the  soveroi;m  power 
from  his  first  coronation,  his  father  being  disabled  by  palsy, 
and  one  of  his  eadiest  acts  was  a  general  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  whom,  when  assembled  in  their  synagogues  on  | 
the  Sabbath,  he  caused  to  be  surrounde^l  by  soldiers,  dragged  | 
to  prison,  and  despoiled  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  was 
found  on  them.  He  also  publishefl  an  edict,  by  which  all 
debts  due  to  them  were  to  be  annulled  on  condition  that  the 
debtor  should  pay  to  the  royal  treasury  a  fifth  part  of  the 
amount  due.    Other  acts  of  persecution  followed,  and  in 


1181,  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  dispose  of  all  their  mov^ 
able  property  and  quit  the  kingdom  for  ever  ;  all  their  red 
'  f>roperty  was  confiscated  to  the  crown,  and  their  nynagD^ua 
were  ordered  to  be  converted  into  Christian  churches.  Tht 
intercession  both  of  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  for  whose  |9Md 
offices  thev  paid  large  sums,  was  in  vain  ;  and  af^er  eiprri- 
encing  a  near)*  loss  from  the  enforced  sale  of  their  effects, 
they  were  expelled  from  all  the  domains  of  the  crown. 
The  great  vassals  of  the  crown  were  in  no  hurry  to  reprai 
the  royal  edict,  and  in  the  count}'  of  Toulouse  especially  the 
Jews  remained  undisturbed.  Other  acts  of  persecution  Id- 
lowed,  and  the  king  is  recorded '  not  to  have  allowed  to  hit 
in  all  his  kingdom  a  single  individual  who  ventured  to  nio- 
say  the  laws  of  the  church,  or  to  depart  from  one  c^tW 
articles  of  the  Catholic  faith,  or  to  deny  the  sacraments.* 

The  pride  and  ambition  of  Philipne  led  him,  even  beftn 
his  father*s  death,  to  embroil  himself  with  the  queen  k» 
mother  and  her  four  brothers,  the  counts  of  Blois,  Chaa- 
pagne,  and  Sancerrc.and  the  archbishop  of  Reims,  wbohsd 
taken  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Louis  VIL  to  goren 
Franco  in  his  name,  and  who  concluded  that  it  belonged  to 
them  to  direct  the  administration  of  a  minor  king.  Tht 
good  offices  of  Henry  II.  of  England  arranged  the  de- 
pute. Philippe  married,  before  his  father's  death,  Isabelle; 
niece  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  his  godfather;  and  wia 
with  her,  crowned  a  second  time  at  St.  Denis,  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Sens.  This  marriage  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
dispute  with  his  mother  and  uncles.  He  soon  alienaird 
the  count  of  Flanders,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  grctt 
vassals  of  the  crown,  who  united  to  oppose  his  rising  power; 
but  the  good  offices  of  Henr}'  of  England  again  restored 
quiet  (a.d.  1 18*2).  It  was  a  little  after  this  that  he  caostd 
some  of  the  streets  of  Paris  to  be  paved.  [Paris.]  Ate 
an  inter\'al  of  three  years  (a.d.  1185),  war  between  Philippt 
and  the  count  of  Flanders  again  broke  out,  and  ended,  ate 
a  short  campaign,  by  a  peace  which  added  to  the  territory 
and  resources  of  the  king.  A  struggle  with  the  duke  of 
Bourgogne  (a.d.  1186)  also  terminated  favourably  for  tbt 
king.  Hostilities  with  Henry  II.  of  England  followed,  and 
were  attended  with  success ;  and  that  powerful  monarrh, 
broken-hearted  at  seeing  his  own  sons  in  league  wirh  his  * 
enemy,  died  at  Chinon  (a.d.  1 189). 

In  A.D.  1188  Philippe  had  taken  the  cross.  In  1190  tbt 
combined  forces  of  Philippe  and  Richard  I.  of  England  ren- 
dezvoused at  Vezelay,  not  far  from  Auxerre ;  and  m  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year  they  embarked,  Philippe  at  Genoa,  ani 
Richard  at  Marseille.  They  met  and  wintcrc<l  at  Mestios 
in  Sicily,  and  in  1191  proceeded  to  the  Holy  Land;  bat 
before  long,  Philippe,  jealous  of  the  superionty  of  Ricba.?! 
as  a  warrior,  made  ill  health  an  excuse  for  returninfs  ta 
France,  and  reached  Paris  in  December,  1191.  He  had 
left  his  mother  Alix,  and  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Reims, 
regents  of  his  kingdom.  The  incidents  of  the  crusade  l:ad 
made  Philippe  and  Richard  rivals;  and  the  former,  on  his 
return,  commenced  his  attack  on  the  other,  at  first  by  in* 
trigue<,  and  afterwards  by  force.  He  made  some  acquisi- 
tions in  Normandie,  but  failed  (a.d.  1194)  in  attackiof 
Rouen.  The  following  years  were  occupied  with  aitenaie 
periods  of  truce  and  hostility,  in  which  the  policy  and  steadi- 
ness and  the  feudal  sui>eriority  of  the  French  king  rcndefcd 
him  a  match  for  the  more  soldier-like  qualities  of  Richard; 
and  on  the  death  of  Richard  (a.d.  1199),  the  incapacity  of 
John,  his  suoressor,  enabled  Philippe  to  establish  decisively 
the  superiority  of  the  Capet  race  over  the  rival  family  of 
Plaiitagenet.  During  this  war,  Philippe,  now  a  widover. 
married  Ingeburge.  or  Isamburge,  sister  of  Canute  VI., 
kint;  of  Denmark  (.\.d.  1 193) ;  but  having  in  a  short  time 
obtained  a  divorce  in  an  assembly  of  prelates  and  bvoos, 
he  married  Marie,  or  Agnes,  daughter  of  Berchtold,  duke  of 
Merania,  a  German  noble  (a.ix  1 1 96),  in  contempt  of  the 
authority  of  the  iK)pe,  before  whom  the  case  of  Ingebnrge 
had  been  carrien,  and  by  whom  the  divorce  had  been  an- 
nulled. The  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  pope  (In- 
nocent III.)  continued  for  some  years,  until  an  interdict  laid 
on  Philippe*s  dominions  obliged  the  king  to  submit  the 
affair  to  an  ecclesiastical  council  at  Soissons (a.d.  1201);  hot 
he  evade<l  their  decision  by  a  pretended  reconciliation  with 
his  queen  Ingeburge,  whose  real  condition  was  however 
little  improved.  Marie  of  Merania,  from  whom  he  had  been 
obliged  to  ^cparate  himself,  died  soon  after,  leaving  two  chil- 
dren, whom  the  iH)pe  did  not  scruple  to  declare  legitimate. 

Tlie  murder  of  Arthur  of  Bretagne,  by  his  uncle  John  «f 
England,  having  roused  general  indignation,  Philippe  seiied 
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occasion  to  attack  Guienne,  Normandie,  Touraino,  Anjou, 
Poitou.    These,  except  Guienne,  he  speedily  conquered ; 

prosecuting  John  before  the  court  of  the  twelve  peer« 
France,  by  a  sentence  quite  unprecedented  in  France  and 
luthorised  in  such  a  case  by  the  institutions  of  feudalism, 
cured  the  confiscation  of  all  his  French  dominions  (a.d. 
5).  Ci-imes,  however  flagrant,  which  did  not  violate 
duty  of  the  noble  to  his  feudal  superior,  had  not  hitherto 
Q  cognisable  in  the  great  feudatories ;  and  the  Court  of 
srs,  which  Philippe  professed  to  revive  from  the  institU' 
IS  of  Charlemagne,  was  probably  an  innovation,  founded 
romances  to  which  the  ignorance  of  the  age  gave  the 
dit  of  being  faithful  historical  traditions.  It  consisted  of 
Ave  members,  viz. :  six  of  the  great  nobles  (the  dukes  of 
rmandie,  Bourgogne,  and  Aquitaine ;  and  the  counts  of 
ulouse,  Flanders,  and  Vermandois,  for  the  last  of  whom 
i  count  of  Champagne  was  substituted),  and  six  pre- 
es,  by  means  of  whom  the  king  sought  to  inliuence  the 
visions  of  the  tribunal.  As  in  judgments  involving  a 
lital  sentence  the  ecclesiastics  could  not  take  part,  it  is 
ibable  that  the  number  of  twelve  was  made  up  out  of  the 
[her  nobility  who  were  at  court  at  the  time.  The  nobles 
:he  court,  proud  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  a  crowned 

,  j«ut  themselves  to  the  purpose  of  Philippe,  who  met 

uu  no  opposition  in  thus  establishing  a  jurisdiction  which 

;  hereafter  promote  the  aggrandisement  of  the  crown. 

1  succeeded  in  preserving  Guienne  and  recovering 
u«iu  and  part  of  Touraine ;  but  Normandie,  and  his  other 

lions  to  the  north  of  the  Loire  were  finally  lost 
lu  the  interval  of  peace  which  followed,  Philippe  endea- 
ired  to  consolidate  the  institutions  of  his  kingdom  by 
ding  national  assemblies ;  but  his  authority  in  the  south 
Pranee,  where  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois  was  about 

time  (a.d.  1207,  1213)  carried  on,  continued  to  be 
rely  nominal.  He  embellished  Paris,  protected  the  uni- 
:sUy  of  that  city,  and  sought  the  favour  of  the  church  by 
iding  to  the  stake  those  charged  with  heresy.  Under 
stence  of  supporting  the  cause  of  the  church  against  John 
England,  Philippe  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  that  king- 
m;  and  when  John  had  submitted  to  the  church,  under 
)  protection  of  which  he  plared  himself,  Philippe  turned 
arms  against  Flanders,  the  count  of  which  had  refused 
join  in  the  invasion  of  England.  He  obliged  the  chief 
f ns  to  surrender,  and  committed  great  ravages ;  but  lost 

leet,  part  of  which  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  the 
a  burnt  in  ths  port  of  Dam  to  prevent  its  falling  into  their 
ads  (A.D.  1213).  Next  year  Philippe  was  attacked  on 
» side  of  Poitou  by  John,  and  on  that  of  Flanders  by  the 
embh  nobles  and  burghers,  supported  by  the  emperor 
bo  IV.;    but  John  was  repelled   by  I^uis,  the  son  of 

ippe ;  and  the  emperor,  whose  army  consisted  almost 
kifely  of  Flemings,  was  defeated  by  Philippe  himself  at 
Qvines,  between  Lille  and  Tournay  (a.d.  1214). 
In  1216,  Louis,  son  of  Philippe,  went  over  to  England, 
lither  he  was  invited  by  the  malcontent  barons ;  but  he 

obliged  to  return  the  next  year.     In  1219  he  took  part 

ihe  crusade  against  the  Albigeois ;  and  was  afterwards 

D.  1221)  engaged  in  hostilities  in  the  provinces  held  by 

B  English  kine  Henry  III.    The  Count  of  Montfert, 

le  to  retain  uxe  conquests  which  his  father,  Simon  de 

uiitfort,had  made  in  the  county  of  Toulouse  [Lanouedoc], 

"ered  to  cede  them  all  to  Philippe  Auguste ;  but  the  king, 

10  had  never  taken  much  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 

Qtb,  declined  engaging  in  the  negotiation.    The  feeble- 

»  of  his  health  increased  the  natural  caution  of  age,  and 

i  took  little  part  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  lands.    He  em- 

oved  himself  chiefly  in  strengthening  and  improving  the 

of  the  crown,  which  he  had  so  widely  extended; 

uv  walled  in  the  towns  and  villages  which  it  oompre- 

ed.    His  regular  management  of  his  revenues  enabled 

•ui  lO effect  this,  and  yet  to  bequeath  to  his  various  legatees 

B  immense  sum,  of  which  the  maxims  of  the  time  enabled 

im  to  dispose  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  property.    He  died 

t  Mantes,  a.d.  1223,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 

inng  reigned  forty- three  years. 

PHIUPPE  HI.,  sumamed  LE  HARDI,  or  the  Bold, 

the  eldest  son  of  Louis  IX.  (or  St.  Louis).    He  was  born 

,aj>.  1245;  and  was  proclaimed  king  in  the  camp 

71       Punis,  which  city  his  father  was  besieging  at  the  time 

August,  A.D.  1270.    The  army  remained  yet 


of  Poitou  and  Toulouse,  the  king's  uncle,  to  the  Holy  Land; 
another  part  with  Charles  of  Anjou,  another  of  hi»  uncles, 
for  Constantinople ;  while  the  remainder,  under  Philippe 
Wmself,  were  to  return  to  France.  Before  their  final  separa- 
tion, the  division  destined  for  the  Holy  Land  was  shattered 
by  a  teia|)est,  and  many  vessels  were  lost.  The  expeditions 
to  the  HoVf  Land  and  to  Constantinople  were  consequently 
given  up,  except  by  an  auxiliary  division  of  English,  which 
proceeded  under  Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  1.)  to 
Acre ;  and  the  wre«k  of  the  army,  diminished  by  sickness, 
proceeded  with  Philipp,  to  France.  His  father  and  one  of 
his  brothers  had  died  at  Tunis,  and  he  lost,  on  his  way 
through  Sicily  and  Italy,  his  Mother- in-law,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  through  disease,  and  his  ^ife,  Isabella  of  Aragon, 
who  died  through  premature  childbirth,  i^e  consequence  of 
a  fall.  It  was  not  till  May  21st,  1271,  that  h%  reached  Paris. 
He  was  crowned  at  Reims  in  the  following  Avigust,  and 
shortly  after,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Alphonse.  ao^iii^ 
the  counties  of  Poitiers  and  Toulouse,  which  that  prince  hiia. 
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It  was  the  object  of  Philippe  to  render  the  great  feudal 
nobles  more  completely  subject  to  his  sceptre,  and  he 
reduced  to  subjection  the  count  of  Foix,  who  had  refused 
obedience  to  his  commands  (a.d.  1272).  He  married  (a.d. 
1274)  Marie,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brabant,  who  was 
crowned  as  queen  the  following  year.  He  interfered  in  the 
affairs  of  Navarre,  during  the  minority  of  his  kinswoman 
Jeanne,  heiress  of  that  kingdom,  who  was  designed  to  be 
married  to  one  of  his  sons ;  and  in  the  affairs  of  Castile,  to 
support  the  claims  of  the  Infants  of  La  Cerda,  his  sister's 
children,  and  heirs  in  the  direct  line  to  that  kingdom,  whom 
the  Cortes  had  set  aside  in  favour  of  Sanchez,  their  maternal 
uncle.  He  succeeded  in  retaining  Navarre  for  some  years, 
but  his  projects  in  Castile  failed  of  success. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  Philippe  was  much 
under  the  influence  of  Pierre  de  la  Brosse,  who  had  com- 
menced his  career  at  court  as  barber-surgeon  to  Saint  Louis, 
and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  chamberlain.  His  elevation, 
and  the  abuse,  real  or  supposed,  of  his  influence  over  the 
king,  caused  his  downfal;  ne  was  arrested  (a.d.  1278),  tried 
on  some  charge  never  promulgated,  before  a  commission 
of  nobles,  condemned  to  be  hung,  and  executed  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  sentence.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  down- 
fal is  supposed  to  have  been  his  inspiring  Philippe  with  a 
suspicion  that  his  Queen,  Marie  of  Brabant,  had  poisoned 
her  step-son  Louis,  Philippe*s  eldest  son  by  his  first  wife, 
in  order  to  open  a  way  for  her  own  children  to  the  succession. 

In  1283  Philippe  engap^ed  in  war  with  Pedro,  king  of 
Aragon ;  the  crown  of  which  kingdom  had  been  offered  by 
the  pope  (who  had  exoommuncated  Pedro)  to  Charles  of 
Valois,  Philippe's  second  son,  to  be  held  in  feudal  sub* 

i'ection  to  the  holy  see.  The  French  king  assembled  his 
larons  and  prelates  to  deliberate  on  the  matter,  and  by 
their  advice  accepted  the  pope's  offer.  The  prelates  and 
nobles  formed  on  this  occasion  two  separate  chambers. 
In  1285  he  invaded  Catalonia,  took  the  town  of  Elna  by 
assault  and  massacred  the  inhabitants,  compelled  Rosas 
and  Figueras  to  submit,  fought  an  indecisive  battle  at  Hos- 
talrich,  and  took  Gerona  by  capitulation.  But  the  long  siege 
and  severe  loss  which  this  last-mentioned  town  had  cost  him, 
the  superiority  of  the  Aragonese  and  Sicilians  by  sea,  and 
the  wasting  of  his  army  by  disease,  compelled  him  to  com- 
mence a  retreat,  which  he  did  not  effect  without  considerable 
loss.  Philippe  was  himself  seised  by  the  disease  which  had 
wasted  his  army,  and  died,  on  his  return  to  France,  at  Per- 
pignan,  5th  October,  a.d.  1285. 

PHILIPPE  IV.,  better  known  as  PHILIPPE  LE  BEL, 
son  of  Philippe  le  Hardi,  by  his  first  wife,  Isabella  of  Ara- 
gon, was  born  a.d.  1268 ;  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne  of  France,  October,  a.d.  1285,  having  previously 
acquired,  in  right  of  his  wife  Jeanne,  the  crown  of  Navarre. 
He  was  crowned  at  Reims.  January,  1286.  The  war  with 
Aragon  continued,  but  was  carried  on  languidly.  The  young 
king  gave,  from  the  first,  his  confidence  to  the  lawyers,  who 
were  gradually  working  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  giving  consistency  and  stability  to  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence favourable  to  despotism ;  they  nattered  him,  by 
describing  his  power  as  absolute ;  and  inspired  him  with 
mistrust  both  or  the  dignified  clergy  and  of  the  nobles,  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  rival  classes  to  themselves.  It  is  likely 
that  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  reign  he  indulged  the  love  of 
luxury  and  refinement  then  prevalent ;  though  this  appears. 


ro  mouiiw  in  Africa,  suffering  much  from  the  climate:  at 

yeace  was  made  with  the  king  of  Tunis ;  and  part  of  , 

rs  determined  to  proceed  with  Alphonie,  oount    not  from  direct  testimony,  but  ftom  his  continual  poverty. 
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Id  1290  lie  despoiled  the  Jews ;  and  in  1291  he  ordered  the 
Italian  merchants,  who  enf^rossud  nearly  all  the  commerce 
of  bi«  kingdom,  to  ho  imprisoned;  and  by  the  apprehensions 
of  further  violence,  with  which  he  inspired  thum,  indi>^ed 
them  to  ransom  themselves  by  heavy  payments.  Vost  of 
them  speedily  quitted  the  kingdom.  Two  brother*,  Floren- 
tines, Biccio  and  Musoiatto  Franxesi,  are  supposed  to  have 
prompted  Philippe  to  this  deed  of  violence  «nd  injustice,  by 
which  tbey  not  only  filled  the  king's  coffers,  but  acquu;ed 
for  themselves  the  monopoly  of  the  trench  markets.  The 
success  of  these  experiments  eD-^urag«l  the  kmg  to  make 
the  bwyers  the  instrument.'  ^f  i"«  exactions ;  his  policy  in 
fact  nearly  resembled  tl**^  pursued  at  a  later  period  by  our 
own  Henry  VII. ;  "^'^l  ^^^  ^  1^^®  cflfect  in  amassing  wealth 
and  in  depresii^tf  i^o  power  of  the  nobility. 

In  129U  milippo  paid  a  visit  to  the  south  of  France,  in 
order  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  allies  a  plan  of  combined  operations 
against  Aragon,  to  confirm  his  authority  over  his  remote 
vassals  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  gain  the  affec- 
tions of  the  nobles  of  Guienne,  then  subject  to  £dward  I.  of 
Kngbind,  of  whom  Philippe  began  to  be  jealous.  In  1291 
lie  proposed  to  renew  the  attack  upon  Aragon,  refusing  to 
ratify  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  by  the  other 
belligerent  parties  atTarascon  in  the  early  part  of  the  year: 
but  the  proposal  was  prubably  a  mere  feint  to  raise  money. 
In  this  point  too  the  policy  of  Philippe  bears  a  close  resem- 
bUiice  to  that  of  Henrv  VII. 

In  1292  a  quarrel  between  some  Enfflish  and  Norman 
sailors  at  Bayonne,  followed  by  mutual  uostilities  between 
the  vessels  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  France,  ripened  the 
iealousy  of  Philippe  into  determined  hostility  to  Edward. 
He  summoned  tlie  latter,  under  certain  penalties,  to  appear 
before  the  parliament  at  Paris  (a.d.  1293).  to  answer  for  the 
hostilities  committed  by  his  vassals;  and  Edward,  observant 
of  his  subordination  as  a  vassal  of  the  kins  of  France, 
obeyed  the  summons  by  sending  his  brother  udmond  to  ap- 
pear for  him  (ad.  1294).  Anxious  to  avoid  a  continental 
war,  he  consented  to  deliver  up  six  towns  in  Guienne  to 
commissioners  appointed  by  Philippe;  and  to  surrender 
twenty  of  the  persons  most  deeply  implicated  in  the  previous 
hostilities,  to  take  their  trial  before  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
Instead  of  six  towns,  Philippe  caused  the  whole  of  Guienne 
to  be  occupied  by  an  armed  force ;  and  when  he  had  thus 
obtained  possession,  he  charged  Edward  with  contumacy,  and 
cited  him  again  before  the  parliament,  under  heavier  penal- 
ties for  non-appearance  than  before.  Enraged  at  being  thus 
outwitted,  the  English  monarch  renounced  his  allegiance, 
sent  an  army  to  recover  Guienne  (a.d.  1295),  and  formed 
alliances  with  various  continental  princes  against  Philippe. 
But  the  war  was  languidly  carried  on,  for  Edward's  atten- 
tion was  engrossed  by  Scottish  affairs,  and  his  continental 
allies  ma4le  few  efforts,  except  the  Flemings,  who  were  un- 
fortunate. Hostilities  were  terminated  by  a  truce  of  inde- 
finite length,  and  bv  the  arrangement  of  some  matrimonial 
alliances  between  the  two  royal  houses,  concluded  by  the 
mediation  of  the  pope  Boniface  VIII.  (a.d.  1 298.)  By  the 
terras  of  this  truce,  part  of  Guienne  was  restored  to  Edward, 
but  the  final  adjudication  of  that  great  fief  wasresen-ed  for 
the  future  decision  of  the  pope.  The  expenses  of  this  war 
increased  the  necessities  of  Philippe,  and  these  led  him  into 
disputes  with  the  clergy  and  the  pope,  and  made  him  per- 
secute the  Jews  in  order  to  extort  from  them  a  portion  of 
their  wealth.  One  beneficial  result  sprang  from  his  desire 
of  money — he  emancipated  the  serfs  of  Languedoc,  com- 
muting his  rights  over  them  for  a  pecuniary  payment 

Philippe  was  anxious  to  avenge  himself  on  the  princes  who 
had  allied  themselves  with  Edward.  The  defeat  and  death 
of  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  king  of  the  Romans,  may  be  ascribed 
to  his  intrigues  (a.d.  1298).  The  count  of  Flanders  was  im- 

frisoned  and  his  county  seized ;  but  the  oppressions  of  the 
'reneh  caused  a  revolt  of  the  Flemings,  in  aitempting  to  sup- 
press which  the  French  suffered  a  complete  defeat  at  Courtrai 
(ad.  13U2).  Philippe  advanced  next  year  into  Flanders 
with  a  vast  army,  but  effected  nothing ;  ami  in  order  to  have 
his  hands  free  for  this  war,  and  for  a  dispute  with  the  pope, 
which  he  had  been  long  carrying  on,  he  made  a  definitive 
peace  with  Edward  of  England,  to  whom  he  restored  the 
whole  of  Guienne  (a.i>.  1303).  He  advanced  into  Flanders, 
defeated  the  Flemings  both  by  sea  and  land(A.D.  1304),  but 
found  still  so  obstinate  a  resistance*  that  be  made  peace, 
contenting  himself  with  the  cession  of  4  small  part  of  tlie 
eountrj,  and  conceding  the  independeneo  of  the  rest  The 
pope  bad  meanwhile  been  seixed  by  Nogaret,  Philippe's 


envoj  at  Anagni ;  and  though  released  by  Ine  populace 
had  died  about  a  month  aAer  of  a  fe%'er,  the  result  probablj 
of  the  agitation  to  which  he  had  been  exposed.  (\jk  13u3.) 
Benedict  XI.,  who  succeeded  him,  lived  but  a  short  tuat^ 
and  on  his  death  the  pontificate  came  to  Clement  V.  (^a 
1 305).  The  exactions  and  the  depreciation  of  the  coinaft^ 
by  which  Philippe  provided  resources  for  the  Flemish  war. 

K revoked  discontent  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions,  which 
e  endeavoured  to  suppress  by  merciless  severity.  The 
seisure  and  banishment  of  the  Jews  of  Languedoc,  and  the 
confiscation  of  their  property,  was  another  of  the  measmcs 
to  which  he  had  recourse  at  this  time  (a.d.  1306). 

Among  the  methods  which  Philippe  emplo}-ed  to  fill  his 
exchequer,  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage  had  been  one  of 
the  most  usual.  He  had  paid  in  this  depreciated  coinsge 
the  sums  he  had  borrowed  in  a  currency  three  tiroes  Boce 
\*aluable.  When  however  he  found  that  his  plan  began  to 
tell  aeainst  himself  his  revenues  being  paid  in  the  de|«e> 
ciated  coinage,  he  found  it  necessary  to  correct  the  ahns^ 
and  to  issue  money  eaual  in  value  to  that  of  previoiu  ntgns. 
This  however  caused  Aresh  disturbances;  aebts  eontracted 
in  the  depreciated  money  had  now  to  be  paid  in  the  new  and 
more  valuable  coinage ;  and  this  hardsnip  led  to  oomme- 
tions,  which  Philippe  repressed  with  atrocious  crueltj.  B» 
found  it  necessary  however  to  publish  some  new  edicti^  m 
order  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of  (a.d.  1306).  In  ordsr 
to  conciliate  the  nobility,  whose  alliance  he  wished  to  make 
a  counterpoise  to  the  popular  discontent  Philippe  restored 
the  practice  of  judicial  combat  in  all  heavier  *»*^'Tffa*iffTH 
against  the  nobility. 

It  was  probably  the  desire  of  Philippe  to  obtain  their 
wealth,  that  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  great  militaij 
order  of  the  Templars.  Tliev  were  accused  of  crimes  the 
most  revolting  by  two  worthless  members  of  their  own 
order ;  and  Philippe  gave  secret  orders  for  the  arrest  of  aU 
who  were  in  France ;  and  these  orders  were  executed  in  aU 
parts  of  his  dominions  at  the  same  time.  The  trials  w«i 
carried  on  before  diocesan  tribunals ;  and  though  (he  peps 
(who  was  a  creature  of  Philippe)  at  first  claimed  for  himself 
the  investigation  of  charges  affecting  an  ecclesiastical  bo^ft 
he  gave  up  the  point  reserving  to  himself  only  the  trial  of 
the  grand -master  and  a  few  other  chief  men.  The  judges 
were  eager  to  convict  the  accused  :  confeuions  were  wrung 
from  many  by  torture ;  numbers  were  brought  to  the  stake 
for  denving  the  confessions  thus  extorted ;  others  were  con- 
demned to  various  inferior  penalties.  The  persecution 
became  general  in  Europe,  but  out  of  France  the  TenpUn 
were  generally  acquitted  of  the  charges  brought  againal 
them.  The  pope  however,  at  the  instance  of  a  conned 
assemble<l  at  Vienne,  suppressed  the  order  by  virtue  of  his 
papal  authority,  and  granted  their  possessions  to  the  Hes* 
pitallers  (a.d.  1311).  But  Philippe  and  his  nobles  hsd 
already  seixed  their  French  possessions,  and  the  Hoepital- 
lers  were  obliged  to  redeem  them  with  heavy  paymenttL 
Jacques  de  Molav,  grand-master  of  tlie  Templarm,  and  the 
commander  of  Normandie.  were  burnt  at  Paris  for  retncl- 
ing  their  confessions  (a.d.  1314). 

The  last  years  of  Philippe*s  reign  were  signalised  by  theii 
infamous  proceedings.  He  managed  about  the  sane  Use 
(a.d.  1310)  to  gain  possession  of  Lyon,  which  had  previooslv 
enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  independence,  tboogn 
nominally  subject  to  the  empire.  [Lyon  }  He  aleo  inta^> 
fored  as  mediator  (a.d.  1313)  between  Edwartl  II.  of  Bag- 
land,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Isabelle,  and  the  di*- 
contented  barons  of  that  kingdom.  His  necesaitiea  induced 
him  to  persecute  afresh  the  Jews  and  the  Lomhani  mer- 
chants ;  and  his  severe  and  suspicious  temper  led  him  In 
reiterated  cruelties.  The  wives  of  his  three  iknu  vein 
charged  with  adultery,  and  two  of  them  were  declared 
guilty, and  condemned  to  imprisonment;  while  their loven* 
and  those  who  were  supposed  to  have  aided  in  their  crimti» 
were  put  to  death  by  the  most  horrid  tortures.  The  wife  of 
Philippe,  count  of  Poitiers,  his  second  son,  was  neqnitled 
(a.d.  1314). 

Philippe  le  Bel  died  at  Fontainebleau,  from  the  eSsct  of 
an  accidental  fall  while  hunting,  t29th  of  November*  13K 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  forty-sixth  of  bis 
age. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Philippe  le  Bel  that  the7it>rt  £iM. 
or  commons,  were  luimitted  for  the  first  time  to  take  part  in 
the  national  assemblies  subseauently  designated  le$  EttH 
Gen^raux^  or  Siate9-General,  1  hev  were  preaenl  nt  a  conned 
held  (A.D,  130*2)  on  occasion  of  Pnilippe  •  diapuln  with  the 
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mifice  VIII.    It  was  in  this  reign  also  thM  the  sit- 

the  parliament,  the  supreme  justiciary  couK»  i^jq 
»y  the  substitution  of  the  lawyers  forlhe  nobles,  Vq 
^ur  de  Pairs  [Philippe  II.]  had  been  transformed, 
fixed  at  Paris. 

.IPPE  v.,  known  as  PHILIPPE  LE  LONG,  the 
on  of  Philippe  IV.,  or  *  Le  Bel,'  was  born  a.d.  1294, 
needed  to  the  throne  a.d.  1316.  His  elder  brother, 
I,  or  Louis  le  Hutin,  had  died  5th  of  June,  1316, 
by  his  first  wife  a  daughter,  who  succeeded  him  on 
»ne  of  Navarre,  and  his  queen,  who  was  his  second 
ignant.  On  the  news  of  his  brother's  death,  Philippe, 
i  at  Lyon,  where  the  conclave  of  cardinals  were  en- 
n  the  election  of  a  pope,  hastened  to  Paris,  and 
i  the  government,  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by 
ons  of  the  kingdom,  who  were  assembled  for  the 
i,  until  the  birth  of  the  child,  of  which  the  widowed 
ras  then  pregnant.  If  she  produced  a  son,  he  was  Xo 
he  government  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  the 
fa  daughter,  he  was  to  be  recognised  as  king.  The 
hich  was  a  boy,  died  a  few  days  after  birth  (No- 

1316),  and  Philippe  assumed  the  sovereignty  in 
it,  and  was  crownea  at  Reims,  Jan.  9th,  1317. 
I  upon  this  occasion  that  the  Salic  law,  by  which 
were  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
blished  as  a  constitutional  law  in  France.    Louis  X. 

a  daughter,  Jeanne,  queen  of  Navarre ;  and  there 
to  have  been  no  just  ground,  either  firom  precedent 
the  analogy  of  the  laws  of  succession  which  prevailed 

kingdoms,  or  in  the  great  tiefs,  for  her  exclusion. 
)und  urged  by  the  legal  supporters  of  Philippe's 
IS  an  antient  law  excluding  females  from  the  suo- 
;o  the  Salic  lands,  a  peculiar  species  of  allodial  pos- 

but  which  law  could  only  by  a  remote  analogy  be 

bear  on  the  succession  to  the  throne.  The  case  of 
iress  to  the  crown  had  not  however  occurred  before ; 
lere  was  no  precedent  for  the  exclusion  of  a  female, 
is  no  instance  of  one  having  really  occupied  the 
Jeanne  was,  besides,  a  female  and  a  minor :  the  duke 
,  her  maternal  uncle,  who  was  her  natural 
w»9  induced  to  surrender  her  claim ;  the  States- 
,  ueing  convoked,  confirmed  the  title  of  Philippe ; 

death  of  his  only  son  induced  his  brother  Charles 
t  to  it,  in  the  hope  of  turning  against  Philippe's 
ighters  the  law  of  which  he  was  desirous  to  avail 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  niece.  The  Salic  law  was 
aly  established  as  the  fundamental  law  of  succession 
Vench  monarchy. 

itates-General  were  assembled  three  times  in  this 
Irst  to  confirm  Philippe's  title  to  the  throne,  then  to 
I  the  finances,  and  lastly  for  a  general  reform  of 

In  the  first  of  these  assemblies  Philippe  issued  an 
pving  a  military  organization  to  the  communes, 
he  was  subsequently  obliged,  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
,  to  make  some  modifications  in  it.  Another  of  his 
ivoked  the  grants  made  by  his  father  and  brother 
i  royal  domain,  and  became  the  foundation  of  the 
tional  principle  that  that  domain  was  inalienable.  In 
iicta  he  gave  increased  regularity  to  the  legal  and 
istitutions  which  were  gradually  superseding  the 
ts  of  the  feudal  system.  These  edicts  were  issued 
tuu^  as  from  himself,  and  the  States-General  were 
y  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  any  properly  legis- 
inctions. 

outh  of  France  was  during  this  reign  the  scene  of 
rseeutions,  directed  by  the  influence  of  the  pope, 
KII.,  against  those  accused  of  sorcery  and  against 
iciscan  monks.  In  1320  an  immense  body  of  the 
peasantry  assembled  from  all  parts  for  a  crusade, 
1  by  two  priests,  who  preachea  that  ihe  deliver- 
Jerusalem  was  reservea  not  for  the  high-bom  and 
»ut  fur  the  meek  and  lowly.  They  soon  became 
ly,  and  perpetrated  the  most  merciless  outrages 
ews,  until  tney  were  put  down  by  force,  or  died  of 
and  disease.  The  most  fearful  severities  were 
i  against  those  of   them  who  were    taken.      In 

dreadful  persecution  was  directed  against  those 

with  leprosy  (a  disease  which  the  crusaders  had 
from  the  East),  on  a  charge  of  having  poisoned  the 
nd  also  against  the  Jews,  on  a  charge  of  having  in* 

them.  A  hundred  and  sixty  Jews  of  both  sexes 
mt  in  one  fire  at  Chinon  near  Tours ;  others  were 
I  and  their  goods  confiscated.    It  was  while  engaged 


q"  !^o^  ^^^^  proceedmgs  that  Philippe  le  Long  died,  Jan. 
i,  1322,  at  Longchamps  near  Paris,  after  a  reign  of  rather 
more  than  five  vears.  He  left  four  daughters ;  but  the 
Nghc  law  excluded  them  from  the  throne,  and  he  was  suc- 

PhJ^?  ^**  brother  Charles  IV.,  or  Charles  le  Bel. 
DE  VAj£.?5  ^^''  ^^'  **  **®  ^^  usually  called,  PHILIPPE 
death  of  cBS  ^Hpceeded  to  the  throne  shortly  after  the 
S  of  the  cSii^-  K^^^  ^^•^-  1328),  and  wi  the  first 
Ses,  counfoW  >''"°'^  '^^''^^^'  »«  ^"  ^«  ^' 
Hardi,  and  cousin  i^V^l^  ?"i"^w  T  ^iJJl^^^^PP^  ?^-  ^« 
and  Charles  le  Bel,  wfi»!f  ^'  *®  ",»**'"•  Phihppe  le  Long, 
the  reign  of  PbUippe  le  Lonf^^V^^/  J'«>'?  j^e  crown.  In 
of  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  Fran**^  headed  an  expedition 
tains  of  theGhibelin  party  in  Lombaift^^rthrow  some  chief- 
and  incapacity  involved  him  in  difficultielji*  Presumption 
was  relieved  only  by  the  policy  or  generosity  oflffi.,^^*®**  ^® 
who  allowed  him  to  retire  with  nis  army  into  FrifiRP®'**^ 
1320).  '*'»• 

Charles  le  Bel  died  Feb.  1,  1328,  and  left  no  male  heirs; 
but  his  widow  was  pregnant,  and  the  nobles  of  the  king- 
dom determined  to  wait  the  result  of  her  confinepaent; 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  sovereign  power,  with  the  title  of 
regent,  was  confided  to  Philippe  de  Valois.  When  the 
queen  was  delivered  of  a  daughter  (April  1),  the  right  of 
succession  was  far  from  clear.  All  the  doctors  of  civil  and 
canon  law  agreed  that  women  were  excluded  from  the  suc- 
cession ;  but  they  were  divided  on  the  question  whether 
a  woman,  being  disqualified  merely  by  sex,  might  transmit 
a  right  to  her  descendants,  just  as  a  lunatic  or  an  idiot  might 
be  supposed  to  do ;  or  whether  the  disqualification  affected 
not  only  the  woman  herself,  but  all  who  might  otherwise 
have  derived  a  claim  through  her.  But  however  the  lawyers 
might  agree  as  to  the  exclusion  of  females,  the  operation  of 
the  Salic  law  had  been  too  recent,  and  too  obviously  the 
result  (in  part  at  least)  of  the  superior  power  of  the  male 
claimant,  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  public  mind,  or 
to  those  whose  interests  were  concerned  in  the  dispute ;  and 
Philippe,  count  of  Evreux,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Louis  le  Hutin,  and  was,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
the  nearest  in  direct  succession,  might  have  been  a  powerful 
rival,  had  he  not  readily  exchanged  a  right  of  so  doubtful  a 
character  for  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  throne  of  Na- 
varre. The  daughters  of  Philippe  le  Long  and  Charles  le 
Bel,  all  yet  in  childhood,  wanted  either  the  inclination  or 
the  power  to  advance  their  claims  against  so  formidable  a 
competitor  as  PhiUppe  de  Valois ;  and  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  next  m  succession,  as  being  son  of  Isabelle, 
sister  of  the  last  three  kings,  was  as  yet  also  a  minor,  and 
too  closely  beset  with  difficulties  at  home  to  think  of  serious 
measures  to  vindicate  his  claim.  The  power  therefore  of 
Philippe  as  regent,  his  mature  age,  his  large  hereditary 

Possessions,  and  his  popular  character,  added  to  the  plausi- 
ility  of  his  claim,  as  the  nearest  male  heir  claiming  through 
male  ancestors,  enabled  him  quietly  to  ascend  the  throne. 
He  was  crowned  at  Reims,  May  29,  1328.  Isabelle,  in  the 
name  of  her  son  Edward  III.,  protested  against  this  invasion 
of  his  rights ;  but  as  Edward  did  homage  to  Philippe  the 
next  year  for  Guienne,  he  may  be  considered  as  having  re- 
nounced his  claim,  which  would  probably  never  have  beea 
revived  but  for  sul^equent  events. 

The  first  important  enterprise  of  Philippe  after  his  coro- 
nation was  an  expedition  into  Flanders,  to  put  down  the 
burghers  of  the  great  towns,  who  had  revolted  against  their 
count.  The  Flemings  surprised  him  in#liis  camp  at  Cassel, 
but  were  defeated  with  sreat  slaughter  (Aug.  23,  1328),  and 
Philippe  returned  to  France  with  all  the  glory  of  victory. 
The  early  years  of  his  reign  were  also  occupied  in  regulating 
the  coinage  by  successive  edicts,  in  settling  the  boundaries 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  and  in  determin- 
ing the  succession  to  the  county  of  Artois.  This  was 
claimed  by  Robert,  count  of  Beaumont,  more  familiarly 
known  as  Robert  of  Artois,  against  his  aunt  Mahaut,  who  had 
usurped  the  county  in  his  minority,  and  had  been  confirmed 
in  possession  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  influenced  by  the 
king  Philippe  le  Bel.  Robert  had  subsequently  tried  to 
obtain  his  right  both  by  force  and  by  legal  process,  but 
was  defeated.  He  now  (a.d.  1330)  made  another  attempt 
with  more  favourable  prospects,  but  was  again  defeated,, 
and  banished  the  kingdom  for  having  forged  some  docu- 
ments in  support  of  his  claim.  He  subs^uently  retired 
into  England  (aj).  1333),  and  instigated  Edward  lU.  to 
renew  hit  claim  to  th^  Frenph  tt^on^. 
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A  crusade  against  the  Moors  of  Granada  was  a  favourite 
project  of  Philippe ;  but  the  concessions  which  be  demanded 
of  tho  pope,  oi  the  price  of  his  services  in  this  affair,  ww 
too  exorbitant,  and  ihe  pnject  failed  (ad.  1332).  Her- 
sent  assistance  to  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland^  .t»^j^^ 
Edward  HI .  and  afforded  him  a  refuge  at  his  co^^^^j^  ^^ 
measures,  and  disputes  which  arose  m  Guier^^  ^^^ 
hasten  the  approaching  rupture  betweeii,^^  ^^^  ^.^.^^  ^^^ 
land.  Ho  renewed  his  project  of  a  crij^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  .^ 
pope.  Benedict  XH..  at  Avignon  {k^  to  obtain  by  exchange 
never  took  effect;  andhoenlejy^gjj^.    y^^^  ^^j^     i^„  ^,^ 

possession  of  the  duchy  ^^^^r  between  Edward  III.  and 
failed.  At  length  (A^^  former  assumed  the  title  of  king 
Philippe  broke  0^^^^^  an  alliance  with  the  Flemish  burgh- 
of  FranTO,  ^f^^  under  the  influence  of  James  Arteveld  of 
crs.  at  t»uij  ji^t  ^f^y^  ^n^  destroyed  Cadsand  (ad.  I337X 
QJMicmade  two  fruitless  campaigns  on  the  side  of  Flanders 
(A.D.  1338,  13)9).  In  1340,  the  French,  first  under  Jean, 
son  of  Philippe  de  Valois.  and  then  under  the  king  in  per- 
son, attacked  Hainault.  the  count  of  which  was  in  alliance 
with  Edward;  but  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  Sluys 
(Juno  24ih).  induced  Philippe  to  retire;  and  after  sorne 
other  hostilities,  an  armistice  of  six  months  was  concluded. 
Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  particularise  the  incidents 
of  the  struggle  which  was  carried  on.  both  in  Bretagne. 
where  Edward  and  Philippe  engaged  as  auxiliaries  [Brb- 
taonb].  and  in  other  parts.  In  the  course  of  it,  Philippe 
sought  to  obtain  money  by  depreciating  the  coinage  (a  d. 
1342),  and  by  establishing  the  gabelle.  or  government  mo- 
nopoly of  salt  (a.d.  1343).  He  violently  and  arbitrarily  put 
to  death  some  Breton  and  Norman  gentlemen  (ad.  1343), 
and  tampered  reueatedly  with  the  currency.  Some  regula- 
tions were  issuea  (a.d.  1344)  in  order  to  reviye  commerce 
and  regulate  the  administration  of  justice,  the  last  almost 
the  only  acts  of  bis  reign  that  were  really  useful  (a.d.  1344). 
He  arrested  tho  Lombard  and  other  Italian  merchants  in 
his  dominions,  and  confiscated  their  goods  (a.d.  1347). 
The  latter  years  of  his  reign  were  as  unfortunate  as  his 
measures  were  unjust.  He  sustained  a  great  defeat  at  Crdcy 
(A.D.  1346)  [Crecy];  lost  Calais,  the  key  of  his  kingdom 
on  the  side  of  England  (a.d.  1347)  [Calais];  and  was  un- 
successful on  the  side  of  Guienne  and  Poitou  (a.d.  1345, 
1347).  A  dreadful  pestilence,  which  swept  away  a  third  part 
of  bis  8ub[ect8  (a.d.  1348),  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  ad- 
versity. The  acquisition  of  the  district  of  Vicnnois,  ceded 
to  him  by  the  dauphin  or  lord  of  that  country  [Dauphine], 
was  a  poor  counterbalance  to  these  calamities. 

The  death  of  Philippe  was  owing  to  debility,  the  result  of 
an  unseasonable  marriage  with  the  princess  Blanche  of 
Navarre,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  who  had  been  promised  to  Jean, 
Philippe's  eldest  son.     During  Jean's  absence,  the  king 
married   her  himself.      He  died  at  Noeent-le-Roi,  near 
Chartrc^  Aug.  22,  1350.  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign. 
PHILIPPE  (Dukes  of  Burgundy).    [Bourgoonk.] 
PHILIPPl.    [Brutus;  Macedonia.] 
PHILIPPIANS.  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  is  one  of  the 
epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  during  his  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome.    [Paul,  St.] 

Like  the  other  early  churches  planted  out  of  Palestine, 
the  church  at  Philippi  in  Macedonia  consisted  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  the  latter  forming  the  larger  portion.  These  Phi- 
lippiansmust  however  have  had  culti\atcd  minds,  ar.d  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks,  since  the  epistle  contains  allusions  the  force  of 
\rhich  no  other  persons  could  fully  understand.  They  were 
Urst  converted  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  about  twelve 
vears  before  tho  date  of  this  epistle,  which  was  written 
apparently  but  a  short  time  before  his  release  from  his  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  a.d.  63. . 

The  occasion  of  its  composure  seems  to  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing :  — the  Philippians,  having  heard  that  St.  Paul  was  a 
prisoner  at  Rome,  sent  contributions  for  his  relief  by  the 
band  of  Epaphroditus,  whom  Tlieodoret  and  others  repre- 
sent as  their  bishop.  St.  Paul,  being  much  rejoiced  by 
this  proof  of  their  afiection  towards  him,  and  by  learning 
how  great  was  their  proficiency  in  all  Christian  excellences, 
sends  back  Epaphroaitus  with  this  epistle. 

In  addition  to  the  utterance  of  his  joy  on  these  aeeounts, 
be  gives  them  admirable  instructions  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
tifying them  amidst  their  exposure  to  the  scourge  of  perse- 
cution and  the  contagioii  of  fidse  teaching;  and  of  exciting 


them  ^  cultivate  t  oneness  of  thought  and  fedinc.  aad 
ev^  to  aim  at  higher  measures  of  knowledge  and  obt- 
aience.  These  instructions  he  enforces  by  boldiog  up  ikt 
most  ennobling  views  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  aiTuraiai 
its  disciples  a  scopu  for  leading  a  life  at  once  contempUtin 
and  active,  and  so  giving  them  the  power  of  enjoying  9ai 
diflfusing  substantial  happiness. 

in  this  epistlo  St.  Paul  discovers  much  of  his  own  ci»- 
racter,  the  traits  of  which  cannot  fail  to  create  in  the  mad 
of  an  attentive  reader  an  idea  of  true  dignity.  Hedeticaicly 
proposes  his  own  conduct  for  the  imitation  of  the  Philippine 
and,  with  no  mixture  of  affected  humility,  he  disclaims  aO 
personal  merit  for  whatever  wisdom  or  goodnas  they  kak 
seen  in  him  or  heard  of  him.  His  language  is  for  the  OMit 
part  constructed  with  great  skilfulness ;  bis  thoughts  an 
arranged  in  an  order  exactly  suited  to  his  design ;  and  Ini 
manner  is  at  once  affectionate  and  authoritative. 

The  canonical  authority  of  this  epistle  has  never  beet 
doubted.  But  because  St.  Polycarp  speaks  of  St  Paul  as 
having  written  to  the  Philippians  epiMtleM,  some  critics  have 
thought  that  this  is  not  the  only  epistle  which  they  reeeived 
from  St.  Paul,  or  that  it  was  originally  two.  In  reply  le 
this  it  may  be  obser>'cd  that  instances  from  wnten  bdk 
Greek  and  Latin  could  easily  be  produced  to  show  that  tht 
plural  form  of  this  word  must  sometimes  be  undentood  ii 
the  sense  of  one  epistle  only ;  and  that  there  is  no  ocbsr 
reason  to  suppose  that  St.  Polycarp  referred  to  any  writiog 
but  this  epistle  of  St.  Paul  as  we  now  find  it. 

(Theodoret  and  Bishop  Fell  On  SL  Pauts  Bpi»Ue9;  Fa- 
bricius,  Biblioiheca  Grtpca ;  Schott,  Isagoge.) 

PHILIPPICS.    [Demosthenes] 

PHILI'PPIDES  of  Athens,  a  poet,  and  a  writer  of  tbs 
new  comedv,  flourished  about  b  c.  335.  He  wrote  forty4ff 
plays,  of  wiiich  the  titles  of  twelve  arc  mentioned  byaotieet 
autiiors.  He  died  of  joy  at  an  advanced  age,  al^er  he  hai 
obtained  a  prize  which  he  did  not  expect.  (Suidas,  Lexkm; 
Fabricius,  Bibl,  Grcpca.)  Some  fragments  of  Phibppid« 
have  been  collected  by  Hcrtclius  and  Grotius. 

PHILIPPINES,  THE,  constitute  the  mort  norlhn 
group  of  the  islands  that  compose  tho  extensive  arehipebfi 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Indian  Arehipelago;  uA 
they  lie  between  5°  and  20^  N.  lat.  and  between  1^0*  sii 
127*  E.  long.  The  Strait  of  Balingtanp.  or  Great  I 
separates  them  from  the  Batanes  and  Bashee  Island^  wu 
lie  farther  north.  On  the  cast  extends  the  Pacific,  and 
the  south  the  Celebes  Sea.  Two  rows  of  small  ro 
islands,  which  run  from  the  southern  coast  of  Magi*- 
danao,  the  most  southern  of  the  larger  Philippine  Itlandu 
southward  to  the  northern  parts  of  Gilolo  and  Olebc^ 
unite  the  Philippines  with  the  Moluccas,  and  separate  tit 
Pacific  from  the  Celebes  Sea.  Another  row  of  tqrkr 
islands  runs  from  the  south-western  extremity  of 
danao  west-south-west  to  Capes  Unsang  and  Lhc  ■ 
Borneo.  They  are  called  the  Sulo  Islati'ds,  and  be««o* 
their  eastern  extremity  and  Magindanao  is  the  Strait  if 
Basilan,  which  is  frequently  navigated  by  vesseb  sailing  M 
China.  Farther  north,  the  Philippines  are  eonnected  wiA 
Borneo  by  another  chain  of  islands,  which  extends  ia  a 
north-north  east  and  south-south-west  direction  beteaa 
the  island  of  Mindoro,  one  of  tfie  Philippines,  and  theCSipsi 
of  Inaruntang  and  Sampanmangio  in  Borneo.  This  chaii, 
which  is  called  the  Palawan  Islands,  or  the  Archipelaca  if 
Felicia,  separates  the  Mindoro  Sea  fh)m  the  Chinese^i^ 
which  are  connected  by  Mindoro  Strait.  The  Mindoro  Sea 
and  the  Chinese  Sea  wash  the  western  shores  of  this  groeyi 

The  Philippines  consist  of  ten  larger  and  a  great  nwi- 
ber  of  smaller  islands.  The  larger  islands  have  altqeethtf 
an  area  of  more  than  120,000  souare  miles,  acror£ig  te 
the  estimate  of  Berghaus.  in  whicn  the  surface  of  Magiih 
danao.  whole  coasts  are  very  imperfectly  known,  is  ert»» 
mated  at  36.140  square  miles.  The  smaller  islands  torn* 
prehend.  acconlin^  to  the  same  authority,  6230  sqiiaie 
miles;  and  tho  whole  group  more  than  127,000  aquara 
miles,  which  is  about  15.000  square  miles  more  tbantfai 
surface  of  the  British  Islands.  Nine  of  the  larger  islands 
are  considered  as  subject  to  the  Spaniards,  who  hare  aba 
some  settlements  on  tho  northern  and  south-western  coirt 
of  Magindanao,  the  remainder  of  this  island'being  in  M* 
session  of  the  sultan  of  Magindanao  and  some  native  Ximl 
We  shall  notice  the  larger  islands  separately. 

I.  Luzon,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  of  these  islands^  hm 
according  to  Berghaus,  an  area  of  67.405  souare  miles,  whirl 
approaches  very  nearly  the  area  of  England  and  Wal« 
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lie  name  means  a  mortar.  When  the  Spaniards,  at  their 
rnval,  asked  for  the  name  of  the  island,  the  natives,  who 
tad  mortars  before  their  doors,  called  losong,  and  which  are 
iscd  in  cleaning  rice,  thought  ihey  were  asking  for  the 
lame  of  these  utensils,  and  answered  acconlingly :  thus  the 
iland,  whose  proper  name  seems  to  be  Ybalon,  received  the 
lame  of  Luzon.  The  form  of  the  island,  which  is  extremely 
rregular,  may  be  compared  to  a  bent  arm.  Its  length,  along 
.  straiglit  line  drawn  from  the  most  southern  point,  Punta 
)daan,  to  Punta  Cabtcunga,  hardly  exceeds  420  miles,  but 
aeasured  along  the  bend  it  is  more  than  550  miles.  The 
ridth  varies  between  10  and  136  miles.  Where  the  bend 
ccurs,  which  is  near  1 4*^  N.  lat.,  a  deep  bay  enters  the  land 
rom  the  north,  and  divides  the  island  into  two  peninsulas. 
rhu  isthmus  which  connects  the  two  peninsulas  is  only  from 

0  to  12  miles  wide,  and  nearly  50  miles  long.  The  western 
nd  smaller  peninsula  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cama- 
ines,  BeMes  the  bay,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  isthmus, 
nd  is  called  Seno  de  Lamon,  the  rocky  coast  of  the  island 

1  indented  by  a  great  number  of  larger  and  smaller  bays, 
mong  which  the  most  extensive  on  the  larger  peninsula 
le  the  Bahia  de  Manila  and  the  Golfo  de  Lingayen,  both 
a  the  western  side ;  and  on  the  peninsula  of  Camarines, 
tie  Bahia  de  S.  Miguel  and  the  Seno  de  Albay  on  the 
lortbern  coast,  and  the  Seno  de  Ragay  on  the  southern. 

That  portion  of  the  island  which  lies  north  of  16°  N.  lat. 
eems  to  consist  of  one  extensive  mass  of  rocky  mountains, 
bich  iu  many  places  come  close  to  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
ad  in  others  are  divided  from  it  only  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
)w  and  frequently  sandy  ground.  This  mountain-mass 
srminates  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  island  in  very 
leep  and  high  rocks,  which  render  nearly  the  whole  of 
titt  coast  inaccessible.    Accordingly  we  find  that,  except 

me  place,  where  there  is  a  bay  of  moderate  extent,  there 
I  ao  settlement  of  the  natives  of  Malay  origin,  and  the 

untains,  which  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  are  only  inhabited 
7  the  wandering  Haraforas.  This  mountain-region,  which 
xtends  from  Cabo  S.  lldefonso,  on  the  south,  to  Punta  S. 
^incente  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles,  with 
n  average  width  of  30  miles,  is  known  under  the  name  of 

Dtes  Caravallos.  Along  its  western  declivity  there  is  a 
•iiejr  which  is  travei-sed  in  its  whole  length  by  a  river 
ailed  Cagayan  or  Tagayo.  Between  14**  and  15°  N.  lat 
his  valley  enlarges  to  a  plain  of  considerable  extent,  called 
4ai^i^(^  del  Difun,  on  which  there  are  several  Malay  settle- 
s.  as  well  as  iu  the  valley  itself,  which  extends  to  the 
luru  I  coast  of  the  island,  and  seems  to  be  in  general  of  mo- 
braic  width.    These  are  the  only  settlements  in  the  interior 

he  northern  districts  of  Luzon  which  are  subject  to  the 
luaniards,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  be  numerous  or  laree. 
i¥e  are  not  informed  whether  the  river  Cagayan  is  navigable. 
IVest  of  the  vale  of  the  Cagayan  there  is  another  moun- 
ain-region,  which  is  also  200  miles  long,  and  probably 
ibove  60  miles  in  width.  It  is  called  Sierra  Madre,  and  ap- 
Nsars  to   rise  even   higher  than  the  Montes  Caravallos; 

western  declivity  however  is  not  steep,  but  has  a  gentle 

pe,  which  in  some  parts  sends  out  low  rocky  ridges  to  the 
leoch,  but  generally  terminates  at  some  distance  from  it, 
eaving  between  its  base  and  the  sea  a  wide  tract  of  compara- 
irely  level  and  fertile  ground.  On  this  tract,  and  on  the  banks 
>f  some  rivers  which  furrow  the  mountain-slope,  the  settle- 
Dents  are  numerous.  The  Sierra  Madre  only  extends  to 
he  northern  coast  of  the  island  in  one  place,  where  a  high 
ocky  mass,  called  also  Montes  Caravallos,  reaches  the 
rcry  beach.     The  low  country  which  separates  the  sea  from 

steep  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre  along  the  northern 
M  is  sandy,  and  generally  sterile ;  the  settlements  in  this 
psii  «ire  consequently  small  and  few  in  number.  The  ele- 
niion  of  the  mountains  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is 
observed  that  they  do  not  attain  the  snow-line,  and  probably 
they  do  not  rise  above  the  line  of  trees. 

The  Montes  Caravallos,  or  eastern  mountain-mass,  do 
Dot  terminate  at  Cabo  de  S.  lldefonso,  but  continue  south- 
ward to  Puerto  Lapan  (15°  N.  lat),  and  so  far  they  seem 
to  preserve  their  high  and  rugged  character,  though  the 
widih  is  diminished  to  about  10  miles.  But  as  they  proceed 
fiuther  south  between  the  sea  and  the  lake,  called  Laguna 
de  Bay,  they  diminish  in  height  as  well  as  in  width.  Their 
general  elevation  in  this  pait,  according  to  an  estimate  of 
Meyeu,  does  not  exceed  4000  feet  above  the  sea- level,  though 
a  few  summits  may  rise  2000  or  3000  feet  higher.  In  this 
pirt  of  the  range  both  declivities  are  gentle,  and  admit 
igrieulturml  settlements,  which  however  are  more  numerous 


towards  the  lake  than  towards  the  sea.  The  Montes  Cara- 
vallos continue  farther  south,  and  turning  to  the  south-east 
they  apparently  run  in  an  unbroken  line  through  the  isth- 
mus which  joins  the  peninsula  of  Camarines  to  the  main- 
body  of  Luzon,  and  they  terminate  at  the  south-eaelern 
.extremity  of  the  isthmus  m  the  projecting  promontory  called 
Cabesa  Hondoc. 

The  Montes  Caravallos  are  not  united  by  a  mountain- 
ridge  with  the  Sierra  Madre;  but  south  of  16**  N.  lat., 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  last-mentioned  moun- 
tain-mass, a  broken  and  elevated  tract  extends  between 
them,  which  constitutes  th«  uniting  link  between  the  two 
mountain-masses;  alone  the  south-western  base  of  this 
tract  and  the  western  of  the  Months  Caravallos,  there  is  a 
level  plain  of  great  extent  and  fertility,  called  the  Plain  of 
Pampanga.  This  plain  extends  from  the  ini^rmost  recess 
of  the  (rulf  of  Lingayen  (16®  N.  lat.)  on  the  north,  to  the 
Bahia  de  Manila  (14®  45')  on  the  south.  It  is  about  90 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  about  30  miles,  so 
that  it  covers  a  surface  of  2700  square  miles.  A  few  isolated 
hills  rise  on  this  plain,  among  which  one  attains  a  con- 
siderable elevation :  it  is  called  Mount  Aragat,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  great  number  of  hot  springs  which  issue 
from  its  base,  and  the  deep  ravines  by  which  its  sides  are 
furrowed.  The  whole  plain  is  very  little  elevated  above 
the  sea-level,  full  of  lakes,  and  traversed  by  rivers,  whose 
course  is  nearly  imperceptible  except  in  the  rainy  season. 
In  the  northern  districts  there  is  a  large  lake,  the  Laguna 
de  Canarim,  on  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  plain ;  two 
rivers  issue  from  it,  one  towards  the  north,  which  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Lingayen,  and  the  other  towards  the  south, 
which  enters  the  Bahia  de  Manila.  These  rivers,  of  which 
the  first  is  called  Rio  Grande,  and  the  second  Rio  de  Pam- 
panga, are  of  great  importance,  as  the  produce  of  this  rich 
and  well  cultivated  tract,  which  is  mostly  covered  with 
plantations  of  sugar,  can  be  brought  by  water  to  Manila 
during  the  rainy  months.  The  population  of  this  plain 
probably  does  not  fall  short  of  hair  a  million. 

The  Plain  of  Pampanga  does  not  extend  on  the  west  to  the 
shores  of  the  Chinese  Sea,  being  separated  from  it  by  another 
mountain-region,  the  Montes  Zambales,  which  extend  from 
the  promontory  of  Bataan,  on  the  west  of  the  Bahia  de  Ma- 
nila, northward  to  Cape  Bolinao,  which  constitutes  the  wes- 
tern side  of  the  Gulf  of  Lingayen.  This  mountain-region  is 
about  100  miles  long  and  20^iles  wide.  The  highest  por- 
tion of  it  is  towards  the  soutl,  where  its  general  elevation  is 
estimated  to  exceed  7000  feet.  North  of  15®  N.  lat.  how- 
ever the  mountains  grow  lower,  and  where  they  approach 
Cape  Bolinao  they  are  of  moderate  elevation.  Five  sum- 
mits in  this  mountain-mass  rise  to  a  greater  elevation,  but 
the  height  of  none  of  them  has  been  determined.  These 
mountains  approach  very  near  the  sea,  and  agricultural  set- 
tlements have  been  formed  only  in  a  few  places.  The 
mountains  themselves  are  wooded,  and  in  possession  of  the 
Aetas,  or  original  inhabitants  of  the  island.  It  is  not  said 
that  any  active  volcanoes  exist  in  any  of  the  mountain- 
regions  in  the  northern  districts  of  Luzon,  except  that  a 
mountain,  probably  that  which  on  our  maps  is  called  St. 
Thomas,  and  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lingayen,  in  16^  12'  N.  lat.,  made  an  eruption  in  1641. 

The  Bahia  de  Manila,  is  one  of  the  finest  basins  in  the 
world.  It  is  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  measures  from 
20  to  25  miles  in  every  direction.  It  is  nearly  free  IVom 
shoals,  and  contains  excellent  anchorage.  The  surface  is 
rarely  agitated  by  winds.  It  is  entered  by  two  channels : 
the  northern,  called  BooaChica  (little  mouth),  is  more  than 
2  miles  wide  between  the  large  island  of  Corredigor  and 
the  peninsula  of  Bataan ;  the  southern,  between  the  small 
island  of  Pulo  Cavallo  and  the  Isla  Sinalan,  near  the 
southern  coast,  is  nearly  6  miles  wide,  and  called  Boca 
Grande.  The  bay  is  usually  entered  by  the  Boca  Chica, 
except  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  east,  which  always 
produces  a  strong  current  running  westward  through  this 
channel,  and  the  Boca  Grande  is  then  preferred.'  The  tides 
in  this  bay  are  very  irregular  during  the  north-east  mon- 
soon, when  the  low  tides  run  through  the  Boca  Chica  with 
rather  a  strong  current  for  18  hours,  whilst  the  high  tides 
last  only  six,  and  are  sometimes  feeble,  sometimes  strong. 
The  rise  is  about  three  feet  at  full  and  change.  There  is  an 
excellent  harbour  before  the  Boca  Chica  called  Puerto  de 
Mariveles. 

The  shores  surrounding  the  bay  are  low,  except  at  the 
entrance,  where  there  are  rocky  mountains  of  considerable 
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olcvation.  Alunff  the  northurn  shores  the  h)W  Plain  of 
l*dtiipanv;a  cxtencU  fur  nearly  20  miles,  and  is  here  divided 
into  a  great  numher  of  iklandd  hy  the  numerous  branches 
into  which  the  Rio  de  Pampanga  divides  as  it  approaches 
the  hay.  A  hilly  country  begins  west  of  the  bay  and  a  mile 
or  two  from  the  shores,  and  extends  eatitward  to  the  La- 
guna  de  Bahia.  This  lake  is  about  H)  miles  long,  and  on  an 
average  10  miles  wide,  but  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  a  prujecting  tongue  of  land  and  an  island  situated 
opposite  its  termination.  The  western  part  of  it  it  in  general 
only  from  5  to  6  feet  deep,  but  the  eastern  part  is  much 
deei)er,  and  in  the  centre  it  is  from  17  to  20  feet  deep.  It 
is  surrounded  by  low  land,  which  at  a  short  distance  rises 
into  hills.  The  surface  o^  the  water  is  about  36  or  40  feet 
alx)ve  the  sea-level  of  the  bay.  The  water  of  the  lake  is 
carried  off  by  H^e  very  narrow  channels,  which  soon  unite, 
and,  beinir  joined  by  a  small  river,  constitute  a  wide  and 
tuleral^'y  ^P  stream,  called  the  Rio  Pasig,  which  flows 
westward  to  the  Bahia  de  Manila,  and  has  its  outlet  between 
the  two  towns  of  which  the  capital  consists.  The  slightlv 
hilly  country  that  surrpunds  the  lake  and  extends  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rio  Pasig  is  very  fertile  and  populous. 

From  the  banks  of  the  river  and  of  the  lake  the  country 
rises  gradually  to  the  south  for  10  or  12  miles,  when  it  is 
followed  by  a  tract  of  land  the  surface  of  which  is  extremely 
uneven,  and  has  a  number  of  isolated  mountain-summits 
scattered  over  it,  many  of  which  rise.to  a  considerable  height. 
Nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  region  is  the  Laguna  de  Taal, 
a  lake  of  a  circular  form,  about  12  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  10  miles  in  width  where  it  is  broadest. 
This  lake  contain)  the  island  of  Taal,  and  the  volcano  of  the 
same  name,  which  made  a  great  eruption  in  1764  :  in  1825 
smoke  issued  from  it.  At  a  considferable  distance  east  of 
the  lake  is  another  volcano,  called  the  Banajan  do  Tayabas. 
The  country  which  extends  southward  from  these  volcanoes 
appears  to  be  of  great  fertility,  and  is  pretty  well  settled  :  it 
terminates  on  the  south  at  the  Estrecho  de  Mindoro,  or  the 
Little  Strait  of  Mindoro,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Large  Strait  of  Mindoro,  which  lies  farther  west  and  sepa- 
rates the  island  of  Mindoro  from  the  islands  of  Calamianes. 
The  Little  Strait  of  Mindoro  is  nearly  60  miles  long  and 
about  5  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  part.  It  is  navigated  by 
vessels,  which  when  coming  from  the  PaciAo  sail  round 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Luzon  through  the  Embo- 
cadcro  de  S.  Bernardino.  On  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Little  Strait  of  Mindoro  ar^  two  good  harbours,  called 
respectively  Ensenada  do  Batangas  and  Ensenada  de  Ba- 
layan. 

The  peninsula  of  Camarincs,  or  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  inland  of  Luzon,  is  not  connccte<l  with  the  north- 
western part  by  a  range  of  mountains.  Towartls  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  isthmus,  which  connects  both  parts,  the 
mountains  entirely  disappear,  and  where  the  two  bays  called 
Seno  de  Lamon  and  Seno  do  Ragay  approach  nearest  to  one 
another,  and  are  only  about  15  miles  apart,  the  intervening 
country  is  low,  and  constitutes  a  valley  several  miles  wide, 
which  runs  across  the  island  from  one  bay  to  the  other.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  a  natural  water-communication  exists 
between  the  two  bays,  like  that  in  the  Plain  of  Pampanga. 

The  peninsula  of  Camarines  is  chiefly  occupied  by  a  mass 
of  high  mountains,  which  come  close  to  the  southern  shores, 
and  only  in  a  few  places  leave  a  narrow  strip  of  level 
ground.  But  the  northern  declivity  of  this  range  is  not 
so  steep,  and  terminates  about  6  or  b  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  intervening  tract  is  at  some  places  covered  with  rocky 
hills,  and  in  others  it  extends  in  low  plains.  On  this  tract, 
and  at  a  short  distance  fi'oro  the  mountain-range,  there  are 
ton  volcanoes,  the  nnmesof  which,  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, are  Bouotan,  Bacacay,  Lobo,  Colasi,  Ysarog,  Yriffa, 
But(i,  Ma»araga,  Albay,  or  Mahon,  and  Bulusan.  The 
Volcano  de  Ysarog,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  isth- 
mus between  the  Bahia  do  S.  Miguel  and  the  Seno  de  La- 
Roiioy  is  distinguished  by  its  size  and  elevation ;  that  of 
Albay  ur  Mahon  is  noted  for  the  frequency  of  its  eruptions. 
No  eruptions  of  the  other  volcanoes  are  recorded.  There  is  a 
c.mtiiderable  number  of  agricultural  settlements  on  this 
Vulcanic  tract,  especially  in  the  country  surrounding  the 
H  ihm  de  S.  Miguel.  This  bay  is  Bl>out  25  miles  long  from 
north  10  itoutli,  with  an  average  width  of  12  miles.  On  the 
Konih  it  is  enclosed  by  a  low  and  fertile  tract,  but  near  its 
tMiiraiKV  the  cmiitry  riM*s  into  high  hills.  Being  enclosed 
by  high  ground,  and  having  excelli'nt  anchorage,  it  forms  a 
very  good  and  safe  harbour.    A  shoal  in  the  middle  of  th« 


entrance  hat  only  four  feet  water  on  it.  but  the  channels  oa 
each  side  of  the  shoal  are  deep  and  free  from  roekSb  The 
struit  which  divides  the  most  south-eastern  extremity  of 
Luzon  from  the  island  of  Samar,  is  called  tlie  Embocadcn 
de  S.  Bernardino,  and  is  dreaded  by  navigators  on  account 
of  its  currents  and  eddies. 

2.  Mindoro,  which  is  senarated  from  the  island  of  JjoMom 
by  the  Little  Strait  of  Miuuoro,  and  from  the  islands  of  C^ 
lamianes  by  the  Great  Strait  of  Mindoro,  is  100  uilea  k>D^ 
and  rather  more  than  40  miles  wide  on  an  averaga.  Iti 
area,  according  to  Berghaus,  is  41 15  miles.  The  inuuDiaini 
which  occupy  the  interior  rise  to  a  vcrv  great  olevalioB; 
but  they  descend  in  gentle  slopes,  and  tlic  aea-shoit  is 
skirted  by  low  hills,  w'hich  are  covered  with  forests  of  lofty 
trees.  There  is  only  a  small  number  of  Malay  familMS 
settled  on  some  points  of  the  coa^t.  In  1818  their  number 
did  not  exceed  051,  and  the  whole  population  amounttd 
only  to  4680  individuab.  It  is  the  least  important  isUad 
of  the  whole  group,  though  it  has  several  good  barboun 
on  the  Great  Strait  of  Mindoro,  among  uhich  the  Enscoada 
of  Manguirin,  towards  the  north,  ana  the  Ensenada  of  Pa* 
lavan,  towards  the  north,  are  the  most  extensive;  but  tht 
approach  is  dangerous,  owin^  to  reefs. 

3.  Jkmay  has  the  form  ot  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  baia 
of  which  is  more  than  1 00  miles  long,  and  the  other  saki 
more  than  80  miles.  Tlie  area,  according  to  Berghans,  ii 
4579  sauare  miles,  or  nearly  double  that  of  Devonthnti 
Along  the  western  coast  the  countrv  is  of  moderate  clevatiti^ 
well  cultivated,  and  populous ;  villages  are  numeroua ;  aad 
the  churches,  though  small,  are  well  buUt.  At  some  dw- 
tance  from  the  shore,  a  mountain-ridge  runs  from  Paala 
Potol,  on  the  north,  to  Punta  Nasog,  or  Naso,  on  the  soatk 
and  ap})ears  to  be  very  steep.  We  have  no  account  of  Ika 
natural  features  of  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  nortlua 
and  soutli-eastern  coast.  According  to  the  census  of  181^ 
the  population  of  this  island  was  292,750 ;  and  according  Ii 
an  estimate  in  1837,  it  had  increased  to  406,030  individiwa 
This  shows  that  Panay  is  the  most  important  island  of  tkt 
whole  group  next  to  Luzon,  and  is  even  more  densely  peoplai 
than  that  island. 

4.  Negroi  is  about  140  miles  long,  with  an  aterifi 
width  of  about  25  miles.  The  surface,  according  to  BergbiE^ 
is  3827  square  miles,  or  1000  miles  more  than  the  oounM 
of  Lincoln.  Wo  are  not  acquainted  with  its  surface  aaa 
soil.  It  seems  to  be  very  mountainous,  and  contains  a  coa* 
paratively  small  number  of  agricultural  settlements.  Thi 
population  subject  to  the  Spanish  government  in  1818  eoih 
sisted  of  35,445;  and  in  1837,  of  35.622  individoalsw 

5.  Zebu,  or  Cebu,  extends  in  length  from  south  to  oorlh 
rather  more  than  1 00  miles,  but  it  is  hardly  more  than  W 
miles  wide  on  an  average.  The  area,  according  to  Bergbao^ 
is  2103  square  milcp,  or  about  150  square  miles  more  thaa 
that  of  Norfolk.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  its  natural 
features  and  the  quality  of  the  sod.  but  we  may  prestnas 
that  it  does  not  contain  much  waste  land  and  hign  nooa- 
tains,  as  the  population  is  very  considerable.  In  1818  it 
amounted  on  the  island  to  68,772  inhabitants;  and  in  thi 
whole  province,  which  included  the  island  of  Bobol  and  tsm 
smaller  islands,  it  amounted  to  168,426  individualsb  Ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  1837,  the  population  of  the  whsli 
province  had  increased  to  '250,817  individuals. 

6.  liohol,  situated  between  Zebu  on  the  west  and  Leyle 
on  the  east,  is  the  smallest  of  the  larger  Philippines  esccfl 
Masbate.  It  extends  in  length  from  west  to  east  about  41 
miles,  with  an  average  width  of  30  miles.  Berghaus  d^ 
termines  the  area  to  be  1354  square  miles.  W*e  have  aa 
account  of  its  natural  capabilities,  but  they  must  be  grtai; 
as  it  contained  in  1819  a  population  of  80,344  individuals^ 
or  nearly  60  persons  to  a  square  mile.  According  to  the 
account  of  1837,  in  which  the  island  is  included  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  province  of  Zebu,  we  must  suppose  that  it 
has  greatly  inrrcascd  since  the  census  was  taken. 

7.  Leytf,  or  I^te,  extends  from  south  to  north  aboni 
120  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  35  miles.  According 
to  Berghaus,  the  area  is  4257  sauare  miles.  Wo  are  ne 
better  acquainted  with  this  islann  than  with  those  to  the 
west  of  it.  The  population  of  the  province  of  Leyte,  to 
which  two  smaller  islands  of  iiiconsiaerable  extent  belonf. 
ainounte<l,  in  lbl8,  to  40.623;  but  in  1837,  to  92,165. 

8.  Samar,  or,  as  it  is  sIm)  called  by  the  natives,  Yl^ 
ba$,  is  the  largest  of  the  Philippines  which  are  subject  le 
Spain,  next  to  Luson.  It  has  the  form  of  a  triangle  mbose 
apex  is  turned  to  the  south :   the  base  raeasorea  about  €• 
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les,  and  the  perpendicular  length  ahout  115  miles.  The 
rfiice  is  5547  square  miles,  or  about  300  square  miles  less 
in  Yorkshire.  A  great  part  of  this  island,  especially  to- 
is  the  north,  is  covered  with  high  mountains,  which  are 
i  from  a  great  distance  at  sea.  The  soil  in  general, 
t  I  not  distinguished  by  fertility,  is  far  from  being  sterile. 
su.r.  Jing  to  the  census  of  1 8 1 8,  the  population  of  Samar  and 
B  small  kland  of  Capul  amounted  to  57,922  individuals, 
lumber  which  had  increased  in  1837  to  99,635. 

9.  Masbaie  is  in  tho  middle  of  that  sea-basin  which  is 
rrounded  by  the  islands  described  from  No.  2  to  No. 
and  by  the  peninsula  of  Camarines,  and  is  called  the 
lava  Sea:  the  islands  surrounding  this  basin  and  those 

a  it  are  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the 

alslands.  Masbate  has  a  triangular  form,  whose  apex 
iw  the  east  The  base,  or  western  coast,  is  nearly  40 
ik»  long,  and  the  perpendicular  length  about  55  miles. 
sr^aas  makes  the  surface  1 225  square  miles.  This  island 
pears  to  be  a  mass  of  high  rocks,  and  to  contain  very  little 
Itivable  ground.  The  population  is  very  small  In  1818 
did  not  contain  more  than  2310  persons. 
Between  the  most  northern  point  of  Masbate  and  the 

ntory  of  Cabesa  Bondoc  is  the  island  of  Burias,  which 
an  area  of  only  327  square  miles.    It  does  not  acknow- 

the  authority  of  the  Spaniards.  liVhen  Forest  was  on 
HSiodanao,  he  was  informed  that  the  Illanos  from  that 
and  had  formed  a  settlement  on  Burias,  and  that  the 
aniards  had  been  unable  to  expel  them. 

10.  The  island  of  Magindanao,  or  Magindano^  is  the  most 
iiem  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  largest  next  to  Luzon. 
orm  is  extremely  irregular.    Berghaus  makes  the  area 

,i40  square  miles,  or  about  14,000  square  miles  less  than 
it  of  Bngland  without  Wales.     The  coast-line  perhaps 
erahly  exceeds  1000  miles.    Our  information  respect- 
u       island  is  very  scanty,  and  we  are  indebted  for  the 
ud       t  we  know  to  Forest,  who  visited  the  island  in  1 775, 
d  rei     ined  there  nearly  eight  months.     From  the  infor- 
ion  tuat  he  collected  during  his  stay,  we  learn  that 
le  the  meridian  of  124''  E.  cuts  the  island,  two  bays  pe- 
■te  into  it,  the  Bay  of  I  llano  from  the  south,  and  that 
nit  or  Panguyl,  from  the  north,  and  that  their  inner- 
reeestes  are  only  two  days'  journey  from  each  other. 
Ihe  isthmus  which  is  thus  formed  is  a  large  lake  called 
.  w      h  is  from  1 5  to  20  miles  wide  from  south  to  north, 
M  »  greater  extent  from  east  to  west.    The  country 

lelwuig  the  western  portion  of  the  lake  is  hilly,  but  on 
east  of  it  extends  a  large,  fertile,  well-cultivated,  and 
kms  plain,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  the  Malay  race,  called 
The  population  of  the  country  enclosing  the  lake 
n%m%»ii  to  be  61,300.    Along  the  southern  shores  the 
f,  as  fiir  as  Forest  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it, 
III  most  parts  hilly,  but  not  mountainous :    in  some 
MMvf  there  were  extensive  plains,  and  most  of  the  valleys 
1     e  and         ile.    It  seems  however  that  the  country 
I       i]         ixie  eastern  shores  of  the  island  contains 
e«)0  vt  A     ,  .mountains,  which  are  inhabited  by  the  Ha- 
as, or  lal  inhabitants  of  the  island.    The  country 
'v*b  of  thte  ~     nus,  between  the  bays  of  lUano  and  of 
liddum,  probkauiy  contains  mountains  only  in  the  northern 
lets,  and  is  entirely  inhabited  by  Malays.    Numerous 
Tvrs  water  this  large  island ;    but  we  are  only  acquainted 
h  the  Pelangy,  which  flows  from  east  to  west,  rising  near 
zi^  30'  £.  long.,  and  fallin|]r  into  the  Bay  of  Bongo  opposite 
he  island  of  Bunwert.    Though  its  course  probably  does 
Mt  exceed  100  miles,  it  is  navigable  for  large  river-boats  to 
i  great  distance  from  the  mouth,  and  drains  a  wide  and 
mile  valley,  which  enlarges  near  the  sea  into  an  extensive 
n,  where  the  river  divides  into  several  arms,  and  forms 
I  very  fertile  delta.      Forest  observes  that  large  tracts  of 
dus  island  are  destitute  of  trees  and  covered  with  fine 
pus,  and  that  such  savannahs  do  not  occur  in  any  other 
idand  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.    There  are  volcanoes  on 
Migindanao :    the  existence  of  three  is  certain.    One  of 
Ibem,  the  Sanguili,  is  not  far  from  the  southern  extremity, 
S"  44'  N.  lat.  and  1 25*  1 8'  £.  long.    There  is  another  north- 
Nit  of  Cape  S.  Augustin,  the  south-eastern  point  of  the 
iiland;  and  a  third  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Illano. 
I^ween  the  northern  coast  of  Magindanao  and  the  island 
If  Zeb6,  is  the  island  of  Siquijor,  or  Fuego,  on  which  also 
is  an  x     ive  Tolcano. 

«w  is  politically  divided  into  three  parts.     The 

^        xm  uare  formed  a  great  number  of  settlements  on 

i  wtaltni  eotit,  where  the  inhabitaata  coos i»l 


almost  exclusively  of  Bisayes,  or  Malays  of  the  Philippines. 
These  settlements  constitute  two  provinces  of  the  general 
Capitanancy  of  the  Philippines.  The  Spaniards  have  also  a 
military  esublishment  at  Zamboanga,  on  the  Strait  of  Ba- 
silan,  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  island,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  pirates  from  the  Sulo  Islands  from  extending 
their  predatory  visits  to  the  Mindoro  Sea.  But  these  islands 
are  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Illanos,  who  not  only 
possess  the  country  about  the  lake  of  Lano,  but  also  the 
greatest  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Illano,  and  the 
western  coast  of  the  island  between  the  Strait  of  Basilan 
and  the  wide  and  open  bay  of  Sindangan.  The  large  pen- 
insula which  extends  between  the  Bay  of  Illano  on  the 
west  and  the  Pacific  on  the  east  acknowM^es  the  authority 
of  the  sultan  of  Magindanao,  whose  subjects  are  mostly 
Malays,  and  inhabit  the  country  along  the  coast;  but  the 
interior  is  occupied  by  the  Haraforas,  who  are  treated  by 
the  Malays  not  as  subjects,  but  as  slaves,  v 

Climate. — ^We  do  not  possess  a  regular  series  of  me- 
teorological observations  for  any  of  the  Philippines,  except 
those  made  by  Le  Gentil  at  Manila  more  than  sixtv  years 
ago,  and  they  are  of  little  value.  Meyen,  who  was  there  in 
September  and  October,  found  that  in  this  season'  of  the 
year  the  thermometer  never  exceeded  83°  at  noon,  and  ge- 
nerally remained  below  80^  and  that  the  difference  between 
day  and  night  rarely  amounted  to  6  degrees.  Comparing 
his  observations  with  those  of  Le  Gentil,  he  thinks  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  summer  may  be  fixed  between 
80*  and  82*,  and  that  of  the  winter  between  70*  and  72',  and 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year  probably  would 
fall  somewhat  short  of  77^  The  vear  is  divided  between 
the  dry  and  rainy  seasons,  which  depend  on  the  monsoons. 
The  rainy  season  occurs  in  the  south-west  monsoon,  during 
which  an  immense  quantity  of  water  comes  down,  the  rains 
sometimes  continuing  for  ten  or  even  fourteen  days  without 
intermission.  The  rains  commence  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  do  not  cease  before  the  end  of  October  or  the  be- 
ginning of  November.  They  attain  their  maximum  in  the 
month  of  July.  Between  the  beginning  of  November  and 
the  end  of  April  showers  sometimes  occur.  The  northern 
part  of  Luzon  is  situated  within  the  range  of  those  terrific 
hurricanes  which  are  called  tifun,  and  which  are  rarely  felt 
south  of  1 4*  N.  lat.  These  winds  occur  between  the  begin- 
ning of  May  and  the  end  of  December,  but  are  less  violent 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  In  June  and  July  they  rage 
with  incredible  fury;  but  they  generally  blow  only  four 
or  six  hours,  and  frequently  for  a  shorter  time.  They 
begin  to  blow  from  the  east,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
then  prevailing  south-west  monsoon,  and  turn  gradually  to 
the  south  and  south-west,  when  their  force  begins  to  fail. 
The  damage  which  is  caused  by  them  is  as  great  as  that 
produced  by  the  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies.    Earth- 

Suakes    occur    frequently,    and    sometimes    cause    great 
am  age. 

Productions. — The  staple  articles  for  the  European  market 
are  sugar,  indigo,  rum,  and  tobacco ;  and  for  the  Chinese 
market,  sapan-wood,  rice,  edible  birds'  nests,  and  trepang. 
The  sugar-cane  is  most  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Plain 
of  Pampanga;  and  though  the  manner  of  preparing  the 
sugar  is  not  a  good  one,  the  sugar  itself  is  much  prized, 
and  sent  to  many  parts  of  Europe.  Indigo  is  cultivated  to 
a  great  extent,  and  some  has  been  exported,  which  was  not 
considered  inferior  to  that  of  Guatemala;  but  in  general 
the  manufacture  Cf  this  article  is  not  conducted  with  suffi- 
cient attention.  Tobacco,  which  grows  very  well  in  many 
places,  and  is  of  the  first  quality,  is  only  exported  in  the 
form  of  cigars.  Rice,  fbr  which  there  is  always  a  ready 
market,  and  which  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  is  the  first  obiect  of  cultivation  nearly  all 
over  the  island.  Where  the  fields  cannot  be  put  under 
water,  the  upland  rice  is  cultivated.  Sapan-wood  (Caesal- 
pinia  sapan)  abounds  in  some  of  the  mountainous  districts, 
m  the  forests,  and  finds  a  ready  sale  in  China.  The  quantity 
of  edible  birds'  nests  and  trepang  which  is  sent  to  China  is 
not  great.  A  small  quantity  of  coffee,  ebony,  sulphur,  cot- 
ton, pearls,  mother-of-pearl  shells,  tortoise-shells,  and  cord- 
age, are  also  exported.  The  coffee-plant  was  introduced 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  now  found  wild  in  many  of  the 
woods  surrounding  the  Laguna  de  Bay,  having  been  propa- 
gated by  a  species  of  civet  cat  which  swallows  the  berries. 
The  greater  part  of  the  cofRee  exported  from  Manila  is 
gathered  from  these  wild  plants,  and  is  equal  or  superior 
iQ  fiaTQtir  to  that  of  VotatKU.    Cottoa  cannot  become  an 
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important  article  of  exportation  until  some  method  is 
adopted,  less  expensive  than  that  now  in  use,  of  separating 
it  from  the  seed.  Cordage  is  made  from  the  fibres  of  a 
species  of  banana.  Tlie  exterior  fibres  of  its  stem,  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  are  coarse,  like 
hemp;  but  the  inner  fibres  are  finer;  and  those  near  the 
centre  are  finer  than  the  best  flax,  and  are  used  in  the 
island  in  the  manufacture  of  several  stufls  for  clothing. 
The  hemp  itself  has  also  of  late  supplied  an  article  of  ex- 
portation. Cacao,  which  has  been  brought  from  Guatemala. 
IS  cultivated  in  many  places  in  Luzon,  and  has  even  spread 
to  the  most  southern  islands.  Forest  found  a  cacao-tree 
in  Magindanao.  The  consumption  of  chocolate  being  great, 
cacao  is  not  exportrJ,  though  it  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
best  grown  in  America.  Cinnamon  is  said  to  grow  wild  in 
many  of  the  islands,  and  the  clove-tree  is  found  on  Magin- 
danao. The  sago-palm  is  also  indigenous,  but  the  cultiva- 
tion is  little  attended  to. 

The  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  rice  and 
fish.  They  also  cultivate  millet  and  several  kinds  of  beans 
and  other  puUe.  The  fruit-trees  which  succeed  best,  be- 
sides the  cocoa-nut,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  carefully 
attended  to,  are  the  bread-fruit,  mango,  and  two  kinds  of 
oranges  and  figs.  .The  plantations  of  plantains  are  exten- 
sive, and  also  those  of  areca-nuts.  The  bamboo  and  prickly 
calamus  are  cultivated,  and  both  of  them  supply  materials 
for  the  construction  of  the  habitations  of  the  natives. 

The  buffalo  is  universally  used  in  all  field-labour,  though 
in  some  parts  people  have  begun  to  substitute  the  bullock 
for  it.  The  buffalo  here,  as  on  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  is  of  uncommon  size  and  strength ;  the  cay- 
mans, which  are  in  the  Laguna  de  Bav,  and  rather  of  a 
large  kind,  never  attack  a  buffalo.  Cattle  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards,  and  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of 
the  plains,  which  are  destitute  of  woods,  like  the  prairies  of 
North  America.  Horses  have  also  been  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards ;  the  breed  is  small,  but  very  hardy ;  they  are 
only  used  for  riding.  Sheep  are  few,  but  goats  are  more 
numerous.  Pigs  are  plentiful,  except  on  Magindanao,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans.  Domestic  fowl  are 
reared  in  immense  numbers,  especially  ducks  on  the  banks 
of  the  Laguna  de  Bay.  Except  the  caymans,  which  are 
numerous  in  the  Laguna  de  Bay,  there  are  no  rapacious 
animals.  The  woods  swarm  with  deer  and  wild  hogs.  The 
Philippines  are  rather  distinguished  by  the  number  than 
by  the  variety  of  wild  fowl.  The  sea  abounds  with  fish,  and 
the  inhabitants,  like  all  the  tribes  of  the  Malays,  prefer  fish 
to  meat.  The  number  of  families  which  gain  their  sub- 
sistence by  fishing  is  very  great.  Among  the  fish  found  in 
the  Laguna  de  Bay  is  a  saw-fish  of  large  size,  which  attacks 
the  cayman.  Besides  pearls  and  great  ouantities  of  mother- 
of-pearl  shells,  cowries  are  ver\'  plentiful  about  some  of  the 
smaller  islands  and  rocks.  Wild  bees  are  very  numerous 
in  the  woods,  and  wax  and  honey  are  important  objects  of 
internal  commerce.  The  islands  rarely  suffer  from  drought, 
and  are  periodically  (perhaps  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  years) 
devastated  by  locusts. 

Gold,  iron,  and  copper  are  said  to  exist  in  Luzon  and 
Magindanao.but  at  present  none  of  these  metals  are  worked. 
It  is  said  that  gold  is  tolerably  abundant  on  the  mountains 
along  the  northern  shores  of  Magindanao.  Salt  is  made  in 
several  places,  and  brimstone  is  collected  on  some  of  the 
mountains  of  Luzon. 

Inhabitantt, — When  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the 
Philippines,  they  found  the  islands  occupied  by  two  dif- 
ferent races  of  men.  In  the  plains  and  hilly  tracts  several 
tribes  of  Malays  had  settled,  who  spoke  different  dialects  of 
the  same  language,  and  were  subject  to  a  great  number  of 
petty  sovereigns.  The  mountains  were  occupied  by  a  black 
race,  which  belongs  to  the  race  of  Austral  negroes,  and  was 
called  by  the  Spaniards,  Negritos  or  Aetas,  while  the  Malays 
were  called  Indies.    The  Negritos  were  probably  the  abori- 

S'nes  of  the  islands,  and  had  retired  to  tlie  mountains  when 
e  Malays  began  to  occupy  the  lower  country,  being  of  a 
diminutive  size,  and  unable  to  offer  resistance:  in  the 
mountains  they  had  maintained  their  independence.  Tlie 
Malays  have  submitted  to  the  sway  of  the  Spaniards,  but 
the  Negritos  aie  independent  in  the  mountain  fastnesses: 
they  run  away  at  the  sight  of  foreigners,  and  avoid  all 
oommunication  with  them.  It  is  however  stated  by  Forest 
that  many  of  the  Negritos  have  been  converted  to  Christ- 
ianity on  the  island  of  Magindanao, where  the  Malays  treat 
Ibeoi  as  f lavei^  and  take  from  their  huU  what  Uiey  like.  I 


The  Negritos  of  Magindanao  consequentljr  often  fhiiifi 
their  abodes,  and  retire  to  those  parts  which  are  aubjeel  le 
(he  Spaniards,  where  they  embrace  Christianity  in  prelbenet 
iO  Islam  ism,  because  thev  arc  permitted  to  eat  pork,  of  «  kick 
they  are  very  fond.  In  ^lagindanao  the  Negritos  are  agri- 
culturists, and  the  Malays  who  xeside  along  the  eoait 
receive  from  them  a  considerable  part  of  the.  agrietilttiial 
produce  necessary  for  their  consumption,  giving  in  retura 
several  utensils  and  baubles,  which  are  brought  frooi  other 
countries.  The  Negritos  in  Luzon  are  savages*  wrbo  have  no 
fixed  abode,  but  rove  about  the  mountains,  and  live  bj 
chase,  and  on  wild  fruits  and  honey.  They  oecupy  %um 
greatest  part  of  the  Montes  Caravallos,  and  also  the  lugher 
part  of  the  Montes  Zambales.  The  Malays  are  divided  iote 
a  great  number  of  tribes,  of  which  that  called  Tagala  oeea* 
pies  the  neighbourhood  of  Manila  and  the  country  rMBl 
the  Laguna  de  Bay.  The  other  tribes  that  are  numenNM^ 
the  Pampanji;a,  Zambales,  Pangasinan,  Ylocoa.  and  Ca- 
gayan,  inhabit  the  other  plains  and  lower  country.  Tbty 
are  all  subject  to  the  Spaniards.  Some  of  the  tribes  in  the 
Sierra  Madre  have  not  embraced  Christianity,  and  are  net 
regularly  subject  to  the  Spanish  government.  One  of  tbeoi, 
the  Ygorrotes,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  east  of  the  Gutf 
of  Lingayen,  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  pbjaiognoiBf 
aud  a  lighter  colour,  which,  it  is  supposed,  muat  be  attii- 
buted  to  a  mixture  with  Chinese.  As  to  the  poUtieal 
dition  of  the  Malays,  it  is  unanimously  stated  that  the} 
proprietors  of  the  soil  and  free  subjects,  and  treated  by 
Spaniards  as  such.  The  forts,  which  are  built  in 
places  along  the  coast  to  oppose  the  pirates,  are 
power,  and  are  garrisoned  by  them.  It  must  be  a 
surprise  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
whose  number  is  very  small  (in  1 8 1 8  it  did  not  <  eed  ^ 
are  not  driven  out  by  the  Malays;  but  this  is  ex 
the  fact  of  the  great  authority  which  the  cler|^  « 
over  them,  and  by  which  they  are  kept  quiet,  ao  i 
never  rise  against  government  except  when  excitra  ^ 
clergy,  which  has  ueen  the  case  several  timet.  1 
such  a  subjection  to  the  clergy  would  lead  us  to  sun 
that  the  people  must  be  in  a  low  condition,  this  aupn 
is  contradicted  by  travellers.  Meyen  found  tht 
lodged,  clothed,  and  abundantly  provided  with  food. 
seem  not  to  be  inferior  to  the  peasantry  of  most  counwi 
of  Europe.  Besides  the  Spaniards,  there  are  a  (ew  p 
of  colour,  who,  in  1818,  amounted  to  6170  souls: 
also  some  Chinese,  who,  in  1818,  were  fiot  more  tUui  • 
of  which  number  1569  were  Christians. 

PoliticcU  Divitiont  and  Piypulation. — ^The  Philippii 
far  as  they  are  subject  to  Spain,  are  divided  into  tir« 
nine  provinces,  of  which  seventeen   are  situated  in  « 
island  of  Luzon,  and  twelve  in  the  smaller  islands,  and 
the  northern  and  eastern  coast  of  Magindanao.    The ; 
lation,   in    1818,  amounted,   according  to  the  oensin^ 
2,214,142  individuals;  and  in  1837,  according  to  an 
mate  founded  on  the  number  of  families  paying  the 
tation  tax,  to  3,202,760.    The  following  tables  tMhii 
particulars : — 

1.  Population  of  the  Provinces  on  the  Island  ^  L 

Nueva  Costilla, 

Name*  of  Proriucei.  1S18. 

1.  Tondo 

2.  Bulacan 

3.  Paropanga     • 

4.  Pangasinan 

5.  Y locos  del  Norte 
G.  Yiocos  del  Sur 

7.  Cagayan         • 

8.  Zambales 

9.  Bataaa 
10    Nuuva  Ecija 

11.  Tavahas 

12.  Cainarincs  rid  Sur 

13.  Camarincs  del  Nurte 

14.  Albay  .  . 
1  d.  Laguna  de  Bay  . 

16.  liatangas 

17.  Cavite  ,  .  . 

1,407,431      2,i€* 
TIic  difference  between  the  population  of  1818  and 
may  parily  be  explained  by  the  groat  increase  of  eultiraim 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  for  the  piodaoi 
of  th9  country,  which  Mras  cauiad  by  (^paniof  ih9  part 


I 


149,095 

i 

123,021 

loi^ 

106,381 

i8l; 

119,322 

229 

13J.748 

17i 

147,093 

•■■ 

61,322 

72.; 

18,841 

23.393 

« 

15,506 

4^.. 

48.676 

h^lA9 

113,892 

1  lS^97i 

\    24 

92,665 

131..- 

86.689 

Ui 

112,120 

18i 

51,665 
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the  commerce  of  all  foreign  nations.  It  may  also 
iccounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
1837  the  tribes  which  are  either  independent  or 
subject  to  the  Spaniards  were  comprehended, 
B 1 8  they  were  omitted ;  and  their  number  was 
at   the  last-mentioned  period  at  the  following 

Individunlf. 

ilics  newly  conrerted  and  still  under  the 
Df  the  monks,  composed  of  2,820 

dies  of  friendly  Ygorrotes  in  the  province 
igasinan,  containing    ....      3,940 

ailies  of  Tinguianos  in  the  provinces  of 

s       •  .  .         .  .         .         .    10,800 

milies  of  unconverted  Ygorrotes  in  the 
provinces            .         •         •         .         •      5,900 
milies  of  non-converted  Negritos  in  the 
provinces 7,615 

31,075 
are  added,  the  population  of  the  island  of  Luzon 
in  1818,  of  1,438,506  individuals. 
3.  Population  of  the  Islas  Bisayca, 

Names  of  Province!.  1818.  1837. 

'^oro,  comprehending  the  Is- 
idore   .         .     4670  souls 
arinduque        .     9777 
las  de  Luban   •     4349 


ique,  or  the  western  coast  of 

ofPanay 

0,  or  south-eastern  part  of 

ofPanay 

z,  or  northern  part  of  Panay, 

he  islands — 

I  and  Sibuyan       3840 

Fablas,  Simara, 

aestrodeCampo      2824    

e,  comprehending  the  island 
le  name,  and  the  islands  of 
o      .      .  .       1065 

37G5 


18,796 

50,597 

176,901 


29,632 

55,100 

230,410 


1,  comprehending  Zebu,  and 


65,262       120,520 


40,623         92,165 


n 


5,235 
5,748 
80,344 
4.981 
3,346 


s  Camotas  are  comprehended 
of  Zebu. 

lar  or  Ybabao,  consisting  of 

of  that  name  and  the  island 

vith  3013  inhabitants 

imianes,    comprehending    a 

.lands  called  Islas  dc  Calami- 

:h  properly  do  not  belong  to 

pines,  but  to  the  Archipela- 

licia    or  Palawan,  and  the 

portion  of  Palawan,   called 

The  Islas  de   Calamianos 

•         2,060  inhabitants  and 

11,097 


160,099   250,817 


57.922    99,635 


5  Batanas,  which  are  situated 
e  Strait  of  Balingtansj,  or  the 
ssage,    by    which    they   arc 
)m  Luzon 
^ros,  embracing  the  island  of 


13,157         16,052 


10,576 
35.445 


.  8,000 
35,622 


619,378       937,953 
dation  of  the  Spanish  portion  of  Magindanao, 

Samc«  of  the  ProTincc?. 

ga,  comprehending  the  eastern 
e  island 

amis,  embracing  the  northern 
of  the  Bay  of  Sindangan    . 
;  two  provinces  is  to  be  added 
iio,  or  military  establishment 
inga        •         «         •         • 


1318. 

15,957 

26,226 


1837. 
29,977 
34,583 


8,640         10,000 
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50,823         74,560 


According  to  the  census  of  1818,  the  whole  population 
was  2.108,707,  to  which  however  it  was  thought  necessarr 
to  aj^d  5  per  cent,  on  account  of  some  small  errors,  which 
gave  the  whole  amount  of  the  population  2.214,142. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1792  and  1837  may  bejnferred  from  the  number  of 
families  paying  capitation  tax,  which  in 
1792  amounted  to  280.093  1815  amounted  to  385,568 

1^05  „  347,841  1817  „  412,679 

1812  „  382,568  1818  „  436,047 

and  in  1837  they  amountetl  to  654.670. 

Towns,— -\l  may  be  presumed  that  in  so  populous  a 
country  there  must  be  a  considerable  number  of  towns,  but 
as  travellers  do  not  extend  their  excursions  to  any  great  dis- 
tance from  the  capital,  Manila,  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
them.  In  the  census  a  considerable  number  of  towns  are 
mentioned  with  a  population  exceeding  5000  souls,  und  in 
34  places  it  is  stated  to  exceed  10.000  individuals.  8iic 
places  of  the  last  description  are  noted  in  the  province  of 
Iloilo,  in  the  island  of  Panay. 

Manila,  the  capital  and  seat  of  the  captain-general  or 

governor  of  the  island,  is  built  on  the  eastern  sliores  of  the 
labia  de  Manila,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pasig,  or  the 
channel  by  which  the  Lacuna  de  Bay  discharges  its  water 
It  consists  of  two  towns  with  extensive  suburbs.  The  city, 
Manila,  is  built  on  the  southern  banks  .of  the  Pasig,  and 
enclosed  by  high  walls,  and  a  ditch  which  is  connect^  with 
the  river.  The  streets  are  straight,  wide,  and  well  paved. 
The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  substantial.  There  are 
several  well-built  churches  and  convents.  The  palace  of 
the  captain-general  is  not  distinguished  by  its  architecture^ 
but  the  custom-house,  or  adttana,  is  a  large  and  fine  build- 
ing. The  city  is  only  inhabited  by  Spanish  families,  and  in 
1818  did  not  contain  above  6875  inhabitants,  including  the 
Malay  servants  of  the  Spaniards.  Close  to  it  on  the  south 
are  the  suburbs  of  Hermita  and  Malate,  which  in  1818  con- 
tained 10,550  inhabitants.  A  well-built  bridge  leads  from 
the  city  over  the  Pasig  to  Bidondo,  a  large  place,  which 
however  only  contains  habitations  built  in  the  fashion  of 
the  Tagala,  though  it  is  the  commercial  town.  In  1818 
Bidondo  contained  21,386  inhabitants.  Contiguous  to  it 
on  the  beach  is  Tondo,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  whose  population  in  1818  amounted  to  14,610 
inhabitants.  At  the  back  of  Bidondo  are  eight  suburbs, 
the  population  of  which  in  1818  amounted  to  23,462.  The 
population  of  all  these  places  together  amounted  in  1818  to 
76,883  individuals.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  popula- 
tion was  not  less  than  150,000,  which  is  probably  an  exag- 
geration ;  but  when  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
province  of  Tondo  is  considered,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  Manila  at  present  can  hardly  contain  less  than  120.000 
inhabitants.  The  houses  in  all  these  places  are  built  of 
bamboos,  and  are  elevated  from  6  to  8  feet  above  the  ground, 
resting  on  thick  pieces  of  bamboo.  The  number  of  Chinese 
is  considerable,  and  is  said  to  amount  to  30,000,  which  how- 
ever seems  to  be  an  exaggeration.  In  the  large  square  of 
the  city,  which  is  more  than  100  yards  wide,  stands  the 
statue  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  of  bronze,  somewhat  larger 
than  life.  Ferdinand  VII.  gave  it  to  the  town  of  Manila  in 
1824.  It  is  considered  a  good  work,  but  is  too  small  for  the 
square.  Manila  contains  a  royal  college  for  the  instruction 
of  youth,  a  university  which  was  founded  by  Philip  IV.  in 
1645,  a  nautical  academy,  an  hospital  for  the  poor,  and 
various  other  religious  and  charitable  establishments. 

Cavite,  which  lies  south  of  Manila,  is  a  well  built  fortress, 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  tongue  of  land  about  two 
miles  long:  it  protects  the  Enscnada  de  la  Estanzuela, 
the  only  harbour  in  the  Bahia  de  Manila.  The  arsenal  is 
in  that  fortress,  and  vessels  are  built  there.  The  fortress 
contained  in  1818  only  1926  inhabitants,  but  the  adjacent 
town  of  S.  Roque  contained  a  population  of  9926. 

Manufactures, — The  Malays  use  very  few  manufactured 
goods  exported  from  other  countries,  and  they  have  applied 
tliemselves  to  some  branches  of  manufacture  with  success. 
They  make  very  good  earthenware,  which  however  is  not 
exported,  being  much  inferior  to  that  of  China.  But  the 
cotton  stuffs,  which  are  made  in  some  parts,  are,  or  were 
forinerlv,  exported  to  Mexico.  Another  branch  of  industry 
in  which  they  excel  is  the  plaiting  of  straw  and  slips  of 
wood.  Hats  made  of  the  latter  material  are  highly  prized 
and  exported.  A  single  hat  of  the  flrst  quality  fetches  in 
Manila  from  17  to  18  Spanish  dollars,  or  41,  Mats  and 
similar  objects  are  also  exported.    At  Manila  there  is  a 
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royal  nianufacturo  of  cigars,  in  which  450  persons  arc  con- 
atantly  employer). 

Commerce. — ^The  commerce  of  the  Philippines  wa»  for- 
merly limited  to  the  mother- country  and  the  Spanish 
ctflonies  in  America.  The  most  important  and  lucrative 
branch  was  the  commerce  with  Mexico,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  means  of  gallions  that  sailed  once  a  year  between 
Arapulco  and  Manila.  They  chietly  carried  to  America 
silk  manufactures  and  other  ffoods  obtained  from  the 
Chinese,  and  brought  in  return  the  produce  of  the  Mexican 
ailvtr mines.  This  commerce  had  little  effect  on  the  in- 
crease  of  population  and  the  improvement  of  cultivation. 
At  that  time  no  foreign  vewels,  except  from  Chin^  were 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  Philippmes,  and  the  islands 
accordingly  adranced  very  slowly.  But  since  the  Spanish 
colonifla  in  America  have  obtained  tlieir  independence,  the 
port  <tC  Manila  has  been  thrown  open  to  all  commercial 
nations,  and  the  increase  of  the  exports  has  been  very  rapid, 
as  appears  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  quan- 
tity of  the  principal  articles  exported  in  1818,  1829,  and 
1830:  — 

dig 
ipat 

CO 

gar 

1  picol  ^  140  lbs.       1  arroba  =  25  lbs. 

Manila  carries  on  trade  with  Canton,  Amoy,  and  Shang- 
bae,  in  China ;  Awatska  in  Kamtchatka ;  Acapulco  and  other 
ports  of  Mexico ;  with  four  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America ;  with  London,  Gibraltar,  three  ports  of 
France,  with  Hamburg,  the  Mauritius,  British  Hindustan, 
Singapore,  Batavia,  Cochin-China,  Borneo,  and  the  Sulo 
Archipelago.  The  Chinese  junks  from  Shans^-hae  do  not 
visit  any  port  farther  west  than  Manila.  In  1818  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  vessels  that  entered  the  port  of  Manila  did 
not  exceed  61 ;  they  were,  Spanish  9,  Portuguese  4,  French 
0,  English  17,  American  10,  Chinese  junks  13,  and  Borneo 
junks  3.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  vessels 
that  entered  the  port  and  cleared  out  from  it  in  1828  and 
1829:— 


1818. 

1829. 

1830. 

Sufrar           14,405 

120,274 

138,387 

picols. 

Indi|;o             3,400 

11,809 

13,863 

picols. 

Snpan- wood  18,825 

11,675 

1 1,594 

picols. 

Rico     .       ... 

114,793 

197,486 

cavan. 

Cigars .         .     • 

4,595 

4,257 

arrobas. 

NaiBM  of  the  Vatkmi  to  wliom  the 

veaeeb  belonged.  Oatward*. 


18SS. 

Spanish  •  •  38 
American  .  •  — 
English  •         .        ^ 

Danish  •         .         — 

Dutch  ;.  .  — 
French  ,         •        — 

Portuguese  .  •  — 
Hamburg  .  ,  — 
Prussian  .  ,  — 
Chinese  .  .  — 
Other  vessels,  the  name 
of  the  nation  to  whom 
they  belong  not  stated  80 


1899. 
43 
20 

mm 

4 

8 


1 

9 


78 
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1828. 

31 
29 
13 

5 

5 

3 

3 

1 

4 


1829 
41 
33 
14 

6 
7 


1 

9 


74 


118  186  1G4  184 

This  list  is  very  far  from  being  correct,  as  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  nations  to  which  nearly  half  the 
number  of  vessels  belong,  arc  not  mentioned.  But  as  it 
may  serve  to  give  tome  idea  of  the  increase  of  the  commerce 
of  the  town  of  Manila,  we  have  given  it  as  it  appears  in 
Me\en's  •  Travels.' 

The  same  author  states  that  in  1828  the  value  of  the 
goods  exported  amounted  to  1,475,034  Spanish  dollars 
(331,882/.),  and  that  of  bullion  and  specie  to  62,486  Spanish 
dollars  (14.059/.);  in  1829  the  goods  to  1,397,623  Spanish 
dollars  (314,465/.),  and  the  bullion  and  specie  to  62,275 
dollars  (12,012/.),  and  in  1830  the  exported  goods 
amounted  to  1,497,621  (336,964/.),  and  the  bullion  and 
specie  tu  81,952  dollars  (18,440/.).  The  value  of  the  goods 
imported  in  1828  amounted  to  1,550,933  dollars  (348,960/.), 
and  that  of  bullion  and  specie  to  401,827  dollars  (90,41 1/.) ; 
in  1829  the  former  to  1,654,502  dollars  (372,263/.),  and  the 
latter  to  398,447  dollars  (84,650/.).  In  1830  the  imported 
goods  were  to  the  value  of  1,562,522  dollars  (351,567/.), 
and  the  bullion  and  specie  to  the  value  of  178,063  dollars 
(40,064/.). 

European  vtssels  do  not  visit  any  other  harbours  of  the 
Philippines  except  Mauila,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the 


Bugis  and  inhabitants  of  Sulo,  as  well  as  the 
who  have  a  great  number  of  junks  in  these  sea)».  % 
of  the  smaller  islands,  especially  the  welUcuiiiv; 
populous  island  of  Panay.  The  coasting  trade  of 
lippines  is  very  active.  It  is  carried  on  in  smull  I 
in  still  smaller  vessels,  called  galores,  guletan,  \>ot\U 
a  great  number  of  these  vessels  are  employed 
coasting  trade  between  Manila  and  the  provinces  ( 
and  Pangasinan,  and  the  islands  of  Panay  and  Z 
181 8  there  cleared  out  from  Manila  637  vesjieh 
description. 

History. — The  Philippines  were  dLscovered  by  1 
Magalhacns  in  1521,  who  was  killed  in  one  of  Iht 
[Maoalhaens.]  In  1564  a  small  squadron  u 
orders  of  Lopez  de  I^guspi  wns  sent  from  Mexico 
an  establishment,  which  he  effected  in  the  follow 
on  the  island  of  Zebu,  the  inhabitants  of  which  s 
to  the  Spaniards  without  any  rCttistaucc.  In  1571 
founded  the  town  of  Manila;  and  as  tiic  Malai 
island  were  divided  into  a  great  number  of  core 
independent  of  one  another,  and  not  accustomed 
they  also  submitted  to  the  foreigners  almost  i 
struggle.  Thus  the  Spaniards  obtained  the  possessii 
important  group  of  islands  almost  without  bloods 
they  have  preserved  it  by  converting  the  inhabitants 
tianity,  in  which  they  have  been  |KTfucily  succeisfi 
Islam  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  had  not  extender 
than  to  the  Moluccas.  The  Spaniards  remained 
tnrbed  possession  of  the  Philippines  to  1762,  ^ 
English  took  the  town  of  Manila.  The  inhab 
Luzon  however  did  not  submit,  but  continued 
against  the  English  under  a  Spanish  officer,  thoi 
no  great  vigour.  In  1764  the  English  restored  1 
the  Spanish  government.  The  Plulippines,  toget 
the  Marianas,  are  administered  by  a  governor  wb( 
tensive  powers.  The  islands  are  divided  into  pro' 
the  head  of  which  is  a  governor,  ur  alcalde  mayor; 
provinces  are  subtlivided  into  pueblos,  which  have  i 
petty  governor,  and  officers  subordinate  to  him. 

(Martinez  do  Zuniga's  Historical  View  of  the  B 
Islands;  Kotzebuc*s  Voyage  of  Disarvery  into  ti 
Sea,  ^. ;  Meven's  lieise  um  die  Erde ;  V ldefons< 
gon,  Estado  de  la  Poblacinn  de  Filipinas  corrt$fx^ 
anno  de  1818;  Forest's  Voyage  to  New  Guinea ; 
Notices  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  Berghaus's  M 
den  Philij>pinen  und  Sulu  Inseln,  and  his  Map  ;  C% 
de  las  Islas  FilipinaSy  for  1839,  Manila.) 

PHILIPPINES,  NEW,  more  frwjuently  ca 
Carolines,  are  a  number  of  islands  situated  in  th( 
between  138°  and  161°  E.  long.,  and  between  5* 
N.  lat.  In  this  wide  tract  of  ocean  there  are  seven 
of  small  islands  enclosed  by  reefs,  and  others  are 
These  islands  are  very  imperfectly  known,  tho 
Spaniards,  who  obtained  some  knowledge  of  them 
natives  who  visited  their  settlement  on  the  island  of 
(Ladrones),  claim  the  sovereignty  of  the  New  Ph 
They  have  however  never  made  a  settlement  or 
these  islands,  though  a  Spanianl  has  occasionally  p 
a  visit,  or  a  monk  has  gone  for  the  purpose  of  cc 
the  natives.  Twelve  years  ago  these  inlands  we 
surveyed  by  the  Russian  navigator  Liitkc. 

The  islands,  which  lie  either  within  the  ba.<«in«  U 
the  coral  reefs,  or  conlii^uuus  to  the  reefs  them^ 
their  interior  side,  are  all  small,  an'!  produce  hai 
thing  except  cocoa-nuts  and  bread-fruit.  All  the 
islands  are  high,  and  some  rise  to  a  great  clevatu 
island  of  Feys  rises  on  the  shore  to  more  than  1 
but  gradually  slopes  towards  the  centre,  resemblin 
respect  most  of  the  lower  islands  which  consist  i 
row  strip  of  land  of  a  circular  form,  onclosini»  a 
The  elevated  islands  have  a  great  variety  of  t 
plants  which  afford  food.  The  cultivated  fieils  cent 
tains  and  arums;  from  tho  root  of  the  latter  the  inl 
make  flour.  They  also  cultivate  the  sugar-cane,  i 
several  fruit-trees  besides  tho  cocoa  and  biea  1-f 
cially  some  kinds  of  fig-trees,  among  which  is  the. 
rfica,  or  banyan-tree.  The  areca-palm  aUo  grows 
islands.  The  mountains  and  lulls  are  generally  cove 
high  forest-trees,  among  which  the  cabbage-tree  is  « 
The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  and 
naked:  they  are  industrious  agriculturists  and  ua 
They  make  excellent  mats,  and  canoes  of  a  large  a 
which  they  undertake  voyages  of  several  huudre 
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:  from  time  1o  timo  the  Spanish  tettlumenl*  of 
1,  to  which  they  bring  t\xeh  OTticles  or  sgricutlurDl 
B  as  will  benr  llie  voyage.  They  aro  governed  by 
tlic  Bovi'iiiineiit  is  not  Mriclly  hatedilary,  but  partly 
!,  [l.iilke,  Voyjge  autmir  du  Monde] 
LlPl'lISwasalso  ibe  name  aasu mod  by  ibe  impostor 
rus,  wlio,  by  pvcteniling  to  bo  tha  son  at  King 
i.  inducnl  tlic  MLicedoiiians  to  acknonlad>:e  him  as 
iiig-,  ami  met  wilb  so  much  succeis  as  to  dttat  one 
Koman  ollkers.  But  ho  was  ultimately  driven  out  of 
L>n  by  Q.  Caeciliiis  Mctelhis,  and  given  up  to  tha  Ro- 
iv  n  Thr.iciaii  prince  willi  whom  lie  had  taken  refuge. 
llPPUS.  M.  JULIUS,  a  native  of  Boslra  in 
nits,  acconling  lo  soniu  aulhorilies,  after  serving 
Ijstinclioii  in  the  Ruman  ormiea,  was  promoted 
later  Gardiunus  io  the  command  of  the  imperial 
.  ■flet  tlio  deatll  of  Miaitheus,  All.  243,  [GoR- 
■  ;  Habcus  Antoninus  Pius]  In  the  fullowing 
t  •ceompanicd  Gurdlanus  in  bis  expedition  into  Per 
len  he  contrived  lo  exciie  a  mutiny  among  the  sol 
by  complaininz  tliat  Ihc  emperor  was  too  young  to 
)  army  in  surli  a  difRcult  undertaking.  The  muti- 
obliged  Gordiaiius  lo  acknowled(,'«  Philippus  as  hii 
ue ;  Biid  in  a  sborl  time,  Philippus  wishing  to  reign 
wused  Gordianus  to  be  murdered  (Capitolinus,  in 
a  Auffasla).  In  a  lelLer  to  the  senate,  he  asciibed 
ilh  of  Gordianus  to  illness,  and  Ihe  senate  ac know- 
him  as  em|>oror.  Havinp  made  peace  with  the  Per- 
e  led  the  army  back  inio  Syria,  and  arrived  at  An* 
r  the  Easter  solemnities,  Eu8ebius,«ho\iilhOrosius, 
a,  and  other  Cbrislian  writers,  maintain*  thai  Philip- 
I  a  Christian,  stales  merely  as  a  report  that  he  went 
Is  wife  to  attend  the  Chriiitian  worship  at  Anlloch, 
.t  Babila,  bishop  of  that  rily,  refused  to  permit  him 
r  tho  church,  as  being  guilty  of  murder,  upon  which 
us  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  plnce<l  himself  in  Ihe 
■f  the  penitents.  This  circumstance  is  also  alaiod  by 
I3iry^osiom.  Fioni  Aniioch,  Phibppus  came  to 
and  the  fullowing  year.  a.d.  2^15,  assumed  the  con- 
with  T.  F.  Tiiianus,  and  marched  a);ainst  the  Carpi, 
id  invaded  MoDsia,  and  defeated  Ihem.  In  the  year 
ilippus  was  ai;ain  consul,  with  bis  son  of  the  same 
*  hiiusalf,  ami  their  consulship  wag  continued  lo  the 
ig  year,  when  Philippus  celebrated  with  ^reat  splen- 
le  Ibousandih  anniversary  of  the  building  of  Rome. 
nense  number  of  wild  beasts  were  brought  Torlh  and 
ered  in  the  amphiibeatres  and  circus.  In  (lie  next, 
.he  consulship  of  ^Hmihanus  and  Aquilinus,  a  revolt 
out  amont;  the  legions  on  tho  Danube,  who  pro- 
1  emperor  a  centurion  named  Carvilius  Marinui, 
lowerer  the  soldiers  killed  shortly  after.  Philippus, 
1  at  [be  stale  of  those  provinces,  sent  thither  Decius 
nandor,  but  Decius  had  no  sooner  arnred  al  his  post 


he  soldiers  proclaimed  itim  emperor.  Philippus 
■d  attains!  Decius,  leaving  his  son  at  Rome.  The 
nies  met  near  Verona,  where  Pbihppus  was  defeated 
IM,  as  some  say  by  hit  own  troops.     On .  Ihe  iiews 


I  reaching  Rome,  the  pratorians  killed  his  son  alto,  and 
Decini  was  acknowledf^ed  emperor  a.d.  2J9  Eulronina 
states  that  both  Pliilippi.  father  and  son,  were  numbered 
among  Ihe  gods.  It  i»  doubtful  whether  Philippus  was 
really  a  Christian,  but  it  seems  certain,  as  stated  by  Euse- 
biui  and  Dionysms  of  Alexandria,  that  under  his  reiirn  tha 
Cliristians  enjoyed  full  toleration  and  were  allowed  to  preach 
publicly.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  states  that  during  ihat  period 
all  ihe  inhabitants  of  Noocajsarca  in  Pontus  Embraced 
Chrislianity.  overthrew  i|,c  idol=<,  and  raiwd  temples  lo  the 
tiod  of  Iho  Christians.  It  appears  that  Philippus  during  htl 
nva  years  reign  governed  with  mildoesi  and  justice,  and 
was  (Tonerally  popular. 

PHIU'PfUS  i*iX....,y.  ih.  name  of  several  anttent 
pbysicuins  enumerated  by  Fabricius  iliiblioth.  GroKoi  Tha 
most  celebrated  is  Philippus  of  Acarnani,^  ihe  frfend  and 
physician  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  the  means  of 
saving  Ihe  king's  life  when  he  had  been  seized  with  a 
violent  attack  of  fover,  brought  on  by  the  excessive  cold- 
(less  of  Ihe  waters  of  iho  river  Cydniis,  Ol.  1]  1 .  4  (b.c.  333). 
Parmenio  sent  to  warn  Alexander  (hat  Philippus  had 
been  bribed  by  Darius  to  poison  him;  the  king  however 
did  not  doubt  his  fldelily,  but,  while  he  drank  the  draught 
prepared  for  him,  put  into  his  physician's  hands  the  letter 
ha  had  just  received.  His  speedy  recovery  fully  justified 
his  confldenca,  and  proved  at  once  the  skUl  and  honesty  of 
Philippus.  (Q.  Curt,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  6;  Val.  Max..  lib.  iii., 
cap,  8,  in  flno;  Plut.,  cap.  19;  Arrian,  lib.  ii.,  cap,4;  Juiiin 
lib.  xi„  cap.  il ;   Diod.  Sic,  lib.  xvii,,  cap.  31.)  ' 

PHILIPS,  AMBROSE,  was  born  aboui  tho  year  I87I, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  an  old  Leicester- 
shire family.  Hewas  educated  at  St.  John'aCollege,  Cam- 
bridge, and  his  first  printed  performance  isacopyof^nglish 
verses  in  the  Collection  publishod  by  that  university  on  Iho 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1693.  From  this  duto  nothing  is 
knownof  hjratill  the  appeaiancoof  hissix  Pastorals,  w I lich, 
Johnson  observes,  he  must  have  puhlished  before  Ihe  year 
1708,  because  they  are  I'videnlly  prior  to  Ihose  of  Pope. 
They  ore  spoken  of  in  the  '  Guardian '  (No.  40)  as  having 
be«n  published  in  tha  same  volume  with  Pope's,  that  is,  in 
Tonson'a  'Miscellany,'  which  appeared  in  1 709,  and  probably 
they  bad  not  been  printed  before.  PhiUps'a  next  pertiirmanco 
was  his 'Letter  from  Copenhagen' (in  versa)  to  the  earl  {after- 
wards duke)  of  Dorset,  dated  March  9,  17(19,  which  was 
printed  in  tha  12lh  No.  of  Ibe  'Taller'  (May  7,  1 70S),  with 
an  introductory  eulogium  by  Steele,  who  styles  it '  as  flns 
a  winter-piece  as  we  have  ever  had  from  any  of  Ihe 
sobools  of  the  most  learned  painters.'  He  afterwards  trans- 
lated the  '  Persian  Tales'  from  Ibe  French  for  Tonson,  and 
brought  out  on  abridgment  of  Hacket's '  Life  of  Archbishop 
Williams.'  The  next  event  of  his  literary  life,  and,  on  the 
whole,  perhaps  the  most  considerable,  was  the  production 
at  Drury  Lane,  in  February,  1712,  of  his  tragedy  of  the 
'  Distressed  Mother,'  which,  although  little  more  than  a 
translation  of  Ilia '  Andromaque '  of  Racine,  was  received 
with  great  applause,  and  long  continued  Co  keep  possession 
of  the  stage.  Pope,  who  a  year  or  two  before  had  bestowed 
high  praise  upon  the '  Letter  from  Copenhagen,"  calling  it  the 
performance  of  a  man  '  who  could  write  very  nobly,'  but 
who  had  now  been  divided  from  Philips  partly  by  ftelings 
of  poetical  rivalry  and  jealousy,  partly  by  iheir  opposila 
partv  politics,  told  his  friend  Spence  that  the  '  Distressed 
MotUor'was  in  great  part  indebted  for  its  success  on  tha 
llrst  night  lo  a  packed  audience.  Theauthor'sWhig  friends 
csrlainly  did  their  best  for  Ihe  play.  It  was  elaboralely 
praised,  before  its  appearance,  in  lhe29DIhNo.orihe 'Spee- 
tator'(for  Ist  February,  1712);  and  Addison,  in  the  nama 
of  Budgoll,  wrote  an  epilogue  for  it,  which  look  so  greatly, 
rding  lo  Johnson,  on  '  the  three  first  nights  'it 
id  twice;  and  not  only  continued  to  be  demanded 
through  tha  run,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  play,  hut,  whenever 
it  is  recalled  to  Ihe  stnge,  the  epilocne  ts  still  expected,  and 
is  still  spoken.'  Other  •  Spectators^  were  devoted  (No.  335, 
for  251b  March,  1712,  by  Addison)  to  an  account  of  Iha 
strong  impression  made  by  the  tragedy  on  Sir  Roger  da 
(Doverley ;  and  (Nos.  338,  for  281h  March,  and  341,  for  Ist 
April)  to  an  animated  controversy  about  the  merit  of  fhe 
~  "  ~e.  Issuing  of  course  in  a  triumphant  vindication  of 
sliort  time  before,  lliilips's  translation  of  ■  Sap- 
pho's Hymn  to  Venus'  bad  boon  printed,  with  strong  com- 
mendation from  Addison,  both  of  that  poem  and  of  tha 
aulhor'i'admimhlepasloralsandwinler-piece.'inlhe'SpeC' 
tatw.'No.  323<far  l&th  November,  1711):    and  Ihe  pw< 
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toralfl  are  again  highly  praised  in  Nob.  400  (for  9th  Juno, 
1712)  and  523  (for  30lh  October),  by  AddiAon  ;  and  hkcwiso 
in  the  *  Guardian/  No.  30  (for  1 6th  April,  1713).  But  now 
Pope  managed  to  play  off  a  singular  trick  upon  the  ^:uilclcs8 
or  careless  nature  of  Steele,  by  imposing;  upon  him  as  a 
serious  critique  an  ironical  discourse  on  Phili|:s's  Pastorals 
as  compared  with  his  own,  in  which,  while  the  superiority 
was  in  terms  assigned  to  Philips,  every  Quotation  and  the 
whole  treatment  of  the  subject  were  artfully  adapted  to  turn 
him  into  ridicule.  It  is  surprising  that  any  degree  of  sim- 
plicity could  be  so  taken  in ;  but  Steele  at  once  printed  the 
paper,  which  forms  the  40th  No.  of  the  *  Guardian '  (for 
27th  April,  1713).  Its  appearance  must  at  fii-st  have  per- 
plexed and  puzzled  the  public;  hut  Addison's  quick  eye 
detected  at  once  the  mockery  which  had  escaped  his  more 
inattentive  or  more  unsuspecting  friend.  This  affair  gave 
rise  to  an  op<:ii  feud  between  Pope  and  Philips,  which  was 
never  h»»lwi.  For  many  years  rope  continued  to  make 
his  uufortunate  contemporary  his  butt ;  in  particular,  Phi- 
2ips*s  verses  will  be  found  to  furnish,  along  with  those  of 
Blackmore,  Theobald,  and  Welsted,  the  choicest  specimens 
in  the  famous  treatise  of  Martinus  Scribleruson  the  *  Art  of 
Sinking  in  Poetry.'  To  all  this  persecution  Philips  had 
uotlnng  to  oppose  but  threats  of  personal  chastisement, 
which  nad  howe\er  the  effect  of  making  the  satirist  keep 
out  of  his  way.  Meanwhile  his  poetical  reputation,  which 
had  previously  been  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  was 
undoubtedly  very  seriously  damaged  even  by  Pope's  first 
insidious  attack ;  he  continued  indeed  to  rhyme  notwith* 
standing,  but  nothing  which  he  produced  after  that  paper 
in  the  *  Guardian*  brought  him  much  reputation.  Conceiv- 
ing himself  to  have  a  turn  for  simplicity  and  natural  ex- 
pression, he  fell  into  a  peculiar  style  of  verse,  in  which  the 
lines  were  very  short,  and  the  thoughts  and  phraseology 
approaching  to  the  infantine;  and  this  the  public  were 
taught  to  call  '  Namby-pamby,'  a  i^ame  first  bestowed,  we 
believe,  not,  as  has  been  stated,  by  Pope,  but  by  Henry 
Carey,  the  clever  author  of  *  Sally  in  our  Allev  *  and  *  Chro- 
nonhotonthologos,'  a  volume  of  poems  published  by  whom 
in  1737  contained  one  so  entitled  in  the  form  of  a  burlesque 
on  one  of  Philips's  productions.  If  the  muses  failed  him 
however.  Philips  was  consoled  by  the  favour  of  his  party  and 
by  considerable  success  as  a  politician.  Soon  afiCr  the  ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover,  which  fixed  his  ^Vhig 
friends  in  power,  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  lottery 
and  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  Westminster,  the 
latter,  in  those  days,  an  appointment  more  lucrative  than 
honourable.  In  1721  he  produced  two  more  tragedies,  'The 
Briton,'  and  *  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,*  both  now 
forgotten.  He  next  engaged  in  a  periodical  paper  called 
*  The  Freethinker,'  in  which  one  of  his  associates  was 
Dr.  Boulter,  who  was  afterwards  made  bibhop  of  Bristol 
and  then  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  who,  when  he  went 
over  to  Ireland,  took  Philips  with  him,  and  provided  so 
well  for  him  as  to  enable  him  to  represent  the  county  of 
Armagh  in  the  Irish  parliament.  He  at  last  rose  to  be 
judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  in  Ireland ;  but  resigned 
that  place  in  1 748,  and  returned  to  his  native  country,  wliere 
he  died  of  a  stroke  of  palsy,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1749. 

PHILIPS,  JOHN,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Stephen  PhiUps, 
archdeacon  of  Salop,  and  rector  of  Bampton  in  Oxfordshire, 
at  which  latter  place  he  was  born,  in  1 6  7G.  Having  received 
his  school  education  at  Winchester,  he  was  entered  at 
Christ  Churcli.  Oxford,  in  1GU4.  It  is  said  that  he  intended 
to  follow  the  medical  profession ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  imrsued  that  object  further  than  by  engaging  with  much 
zeal  in  the  study  of  botany  and  natural  history.  He  first 
became  known  beyond  his  college,  or  university,  by  bis 
poem  eniiiled  '  The  Splendid  Shilling,'  which  ap^ieared  in 
1703.  His  intimate  fiiend  Edmund  Smith  says,  in  a  frag- 
ment of  a  discourse  on  the  works  of  Philips,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  has  printed,  '  This  poem  was  written  for  his  own 
diNeision,  without  any  design  of  publication.  It  was  com- 
municated but  to  me;    but  soon  spread,  and  fell  into  the 


kind,  ihc  verse  being  an  iiuitatioa  of  that  of  Milton.  Of 
course,  it  is  absurd  to  contend,  as  has  been  done,  that 
Pbilii>s  here  makes  the  httle  appear  great,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  distinguished  from  and  set  far  above  such  parodists 
as  only  make  the  great  appear  little,  as,  for  example.  Cotton 
and  Scangn.    The  truth  is,  that  iu  both  cases  the  great 


is  made  to  appear  little :  what  of  piquancy  there  is  in  Phi 
lips's  poem  does  not  arise  from  any  exaltation  of  the  shilling, 
but  from  the  application  of  the  versification  and  expn»sioa 
of  Milton  to  so  mean  a  subject.  In  1705  Philips  producacd 
his  next  poem,  entitled  '  Blenheim,'  at  the  instigation,  it  is 
understood,  of  the  Torv  party,  who  wanted  a  poetical  effusion 
on  that  victory  to  rival  Addison's ;  but,  notwithstanding  aa 
imitation  of  Milton  of  a  more  legitimate  kind  than  ia  the 
*  Splendid  Shilling,'  Philips's  '  Blenheim'  found  compara 
tively  few  admirers  in  that  day,  and  lus  been  generally  (or* 
gotten  since.  His  friend  Smith  attributes  the  geoctal 
dislike  of  it  partly  to  the  circumstance  of  the  author  lia%inf 
been,  like  his  prototype  Milton,  on  the  wrong  side  in  politicly 
but  principally  to  his  readers  bavins  formed  their  taste  upoa 
French  models,  whence  they  had  learned  to  admire  pwuts 
and  turns,  and  consequently  had  no  judgment  of  true  great- 
ness and  majesty.  Philips's  chief  work,  his '  Cider,*  a  poea 
in  two  books,  was  published  in  1706:  like  everything  cist 
tliat  he  wrote,  it  is  in  blank  veise,  and  an  echo  of  the  num- 
bers of  '  Paradise  Lost ;'  but,  as  a  poetical  compoaition.  it 
belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Virgil  s  '  Georgica;'  and  con- 
sequently it  is,  as  well  as  the  '  Blenheim,'  a  serious,  not  a 
mock,  imitation  of  Milton.  Johnson  says  he  was  UAd  by 
Miller,  the  eminent  gardener  and  botanist,  that  there  wcfe 
many  books  written  on  the  same  subject  in  prose  winch  do 
not  contain  so  much  truth  as  that  poem.  A  oomplxaiiea 
of  consumption  and  asthma  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  this 
amiable  man,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1708,  when  he  had 
just  completed  his  thirty- second  year.  His  friend  and 
patron  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  afterwards  lord-chancellor, 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  carries  a  long  inscription  in  very  flow  ins  latioity. 
said  by  Johnson  to  be  the  compoiiition  of  Bishop  Atterbury, 
though  commonly  attributed  to  Dr.  Friend.  One  pattige 
is  especially  remarkable  as  expressing  a  notion  of  the  peHiBe> 
tion  of  verse,  in  which  the  writer  of  the  insciiption  must 
have  found  himself  widely  at  variance  with  the  reigniof 
taste  of  his  day :  Philips,  he  says,  in  the  poctr}*  he  wnle 
in  his  native  tongue,  had  learned,  from  the  fountains  of 
Greek  and  Roman  song,  to  measure  the  harmony  of  Tcnt 
'  rythmo  . . .  antique  illo,  libero,  muUiformi,  ad  res  ipsas 
apto  prorsus  et  atlemperato,  non  numeris  in  eundem  fereor- 
bem  redeuntibus,  non  clausularum  similiter  cadentitui 
sono.*  Curiously  op|>osed  to  this  stands  the  chticisai  of 
Johnson  :~*  Deformity  is  easily  copied ;  and  whatevtr  tbeia 
is  in  Milton  which  the  reader  wishes  awav,  all  that  is  ob- 
solete, peculiar,  or  licentious,  is  accumulated  with  great  cars 
by  Philips.  Milton's  verse  was  harmonious  in  proportiM 
to  the  general  state  of  our  metre  in  Milton's  age;  and  if 
he  had  written  after  the  improvements  made  by  Urjden,  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  would  have  admitted  a  mort 
pleasing  modulation  of  numbers  into  his  work;  but  Philips 
sits  down  with  a  resolution  to  make  no  more  music  than  be 
found— to  want  all  that  his  master  wanted,  though  l<e  is  very 
far  from  having  what  his  master  had.  The  asi»enties  there- 
fore that  are  venerable  in  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  are  coo- 
temntible  in  the  *  Blenheim."  Tlie  insensibility  which 
would  have  had  Milton  to  take  lessons  in  Uie  music  of  verse 
from  Drydcn  is  startling  enough ;  but  there  is  justice  in  the 
contempt  expressed  for  the  mimetic  Miltonism  of  Philips, 
who  was  without  any  true  passion,  or  strength  or  elevatiua  vf 
fancy,  and  whose  poetry  in  its  most  ambitious  pasuge»  b^i 
little  more  than  merely  something  in  the  soimd  to  remind 
us  of  that  of  Milton. 

PHILISTINES.    [Palestine.] 

PHILrSTION(«iXiari«Mi'),  an  antient  Greek  phvsician. 
the  tutor  of  Eudoxus  and  Chrysippus.  (Diog.  LaerL,  I'tt, 
Fhiiosfjph.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  8,  sees.  86  and  &9.)  He  i*  called  a 
Sicilian  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (lib.  viii.,  sec  86),  but  (if  the 
same  person  be  meant)  he  is  said  to  liave  been  an  Italian 
by  Rufus  Ephesius  (De  Corp,  Hum.  ParL  Aj^U.,  p.  41. 
cd.  Clinch),  and  a  Locrian  bv  Plutorch  (SymtAu.,  lib.  viu 
quaest.  I,  sec.  3).  Aulus  Gcllius  (NocL  AtL,  lib.  xvii^  cap. 
1 1,  sec.  3),  and  Athenrous  {Deipnot.,  lib.  iii.,  sec.  63,  p.  II  J>. 
He  lived  about  the  year  370  b.c,  Ol.  10*2,  1.  Ai-cording  U 
Plutarch  and  Aulus  Gellius  {ioas  cii.)  he  defended  tbe 
opinion  that  part  of  what  is  drunk  goes  into  the  luncs 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  Galen  informs  us  that  be 
was  well  skilled  in  anatomv.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Empirici  (Galen,  SuLjig,  Empt'r,  cap.  i.),  and  was  supiKMd 
by  some  persons  to  be  the  author  of  the  treatise  '  I>e  Victa 
Salubri,'  commonly  attributed  to  Hippocrates.  (Galen, 
Opera,  torn,  xv.,  p.  465 ;  tom.  xviii..  A,  p.  9,  ed  Kuhn.;    Be 
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Beveral  times  by  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  xx.,~cap.  | 
9,  ed.  Taucbn.) ;  Oribasius  (De  Machinam,  cap.  iv.) 
8  to  him  the  invention  of  a  machine  for  reducing 
i  of  the  humerus;  and  (if  the  same  person  be  meant) 
\  (Deipnos.,  Ub.  xii.,  sec.  12,  p.  516)  mentions  him 
uose  who  had  written  on  cookery  i6\l/aprvrucd), 
ISTUS  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  a  person  of 
alth  and  influence.  He  was  very  intimate  with  the 
mysius,  whom  he  assisted  in  obtaining  the  supreme 
LC  406 ;  but  having  displeased  the  tyrant,  he  was 
i  from  Syracuse.  He  retired  to  a  city  on  the 
Gulf,  probably  one  of  the  Greek  cities  in  southern 
d  did  not  return  to  Syracuse  till  the  accession  of 
iger  Dionysius  (Plutarch,  Dion.,  c.  11 ;  Died.  Sic, 
during  whose  reign  the  direction  of  public  affairs 
to  have  been  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Phi- 
When  Syracuse  was  taken  by  Dion,  B.C.  356,  Phi- 

d  great  exertions  in  favour  of  Dionysius.  He 
ver  into  Italy,  and  procui*ed  from  Rhegium  alone 
B.  After  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
,  which  had  declared  in  favour  of  Dion,  he  joined 
s  in  the  citadel,  and  was  shortly  after  killed  in  a 
igagement,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  was 
isoner  and  put  to  death.  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  35 ; 
^  xvi.  16.) 

IIS  must  have  lived  to  a  considerable  age,  since  he 
jre-witness  of  the  Athenian  defeat  at  Syracuse,  in 
fifty-nine  years  before  his  death.     (Plutarch,  Nic, 


us  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  which  appears  to  have 
jrk  of  great  merit,  but  of  which  we  have  only  frag- 
Dicero,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  (ad  Qu.  Fr.,  ii.  13), 

the  style  of  Philistus  as  brief  and  terse,  and  con- 
n  as  resembling  though  inferior  toThucydides ;  and 
^r  passage  (Brul.,  c.  85)  he  also  classes  him  with 
.es,  and  says  that  these  two  writers  were  superior  to 
.     (Compare  De  Div.,  i.  20 ;  Quint.,  Inst,  Orat.,  x. 

ed.  Bipont.)  The  Sicilian  history  of  Philistus  was 
ito  two  parts ;  of  which  the  first  contained  seven 
second  four  books.  (Diod.  Sic,  xiii.  103.)  The 
.  embraced  a  period  of  800  years,  and  terminated 
sbonship  of  Callias  and  the  battle  of  Agrigentum, 
S.C.  406 ;  the  second  part,  which  comme;iced  at 
t  where  the  first  terminated,  contained  the  history 
ler  Dionysius,  and  terminated  at  B.C.  363.  (Diod. 
89 ;  Clinton's  Fast,  Hell,,  ii.,  p.  1 19.) 
UPSITE,  a  mineral,  the  primary  form  of  which  is 
rhombic  prism.  It  occurs  crystallized  only  in 
rhich  have  much  the  appearance  of  harmotome; 

imperfect;  fracture  conchoidal;  hardness  4*5. 
\  carbonate  of  lime.  Colour  white,  tleshred,  or 
Streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent, 
nt,  opaque.  Specific  gravity  2*0  to  2*2. 
aineral  occurs  with  gmelenite,  in  the  county  of 
md  at  the  Giant's  Causeway ;  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near 
n  Sicily ;  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  and  at  Marburg 
,  &c. 

\\&  of  the  mineral  from  the  last-mentioned  place, 
in:— 


Silica 

48-02 

Alumina 

22*61 

Potash 

7-50 

Lime 

6*56 

Water 

16*75 

101*44 

LY'REA,  the  ^CKkvpka  of  Discorides,  is  a  genus  of 
mean  evergreen  shrubs,  many  varieties  of  which 
ated  in  our  gardens.  They  are  much  like  the 
t  shrubs  called  Alatcrnus,  from  which  however  they 
y  known  by  their  leaves  being  opposite,  not  alter- 
>me  botanists  regard  them  as  snecies  of  olive,  to 
3f  which  that  of  the  Phillyrea  lias  much  resem- 
.lie  hardiest  and  handsomest  variety  is  P.  obliqua, 
tender  and  the  least  beautiful  is  P,  angusti/olia, 
D  (^tXfaiv),  the  name  of  several  antient  physicians, 

is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  how  many.  Fabri- 
(ioih.  Gra*ca)  supposes  four,  of  whom  the  most  emi- 

the  author  of  the  celebrated  antidote  called,  afler 
!,  Pbilonium.  He  left  behind  him  directions  for 
g  this  medicine  in  a  short  Greek  poem,  of  twenty- 
written  in  a  vQry  enigmatical  style,  which,  together 

explanation  of  it,  may  be  seen  in  Galen.  (De 
Medicanut  mtCl  t^ttov^,  lib.  ix.|  cap,  4,  p.  26  7»  ed 


Kiihn.)  It  seems  to  have  been  something  like  the  Mith« 
ridate,  the  Theriaca,  and  the  Hiera  Archigenis,  and  was,  as 
Galen  tells  us,  one  of  the  most  antient  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  of  this  kind  of  medicines.  Philo  was 
born  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  (Galen,  loco  cit,),  and  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  icra. 

Another  physician  of  this  name,  probably  contemporary 
with  Plutarch,  in  the  second  century  a.d.  is  quoted  by  him 
(Sympos,,  lib.  viii.,  qucest  9,  sec.  1)  as  having  said  that 
Elephantiasis  first  appeared  shortly  before  his  time.  In  this 
opinion  however  he  is  probably  mistaken.  See  a  treatise  by 
Jul.  Alb.  Hofmann.  entitled  'Rabiei  Canin»  ad  Cclsum 
usque  Historia  Critica/  Lips,  1826,  8vo.,  p.  53. 

PHILO  JUDiEUS,  that  is,  Philo  the  Jew,  was  a  native 
of  Alexandria.  The  precise  lime  of  his  birth  is  unknown; 
but  he  represents  himself  as  of  advanced  age  about  a.d.  40, 
when  he  was  sent  as  chief  of  an  embassy  from  th©  Jews  of 
Alexandria  to  the  emperor  Caligula,  for  the  purpose  of 
pleading  their  cause  against  Apion,  who  charged  them 
with  refusing  to  pay  due  honours  to  CsDsar.  He  went  again 
to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  after  this  nothing 
is  known  with  certainty  about  him. 

Philo  had  a  brother  employed  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment at  Alexandria,  named  Alexander  Lysimachus,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Alexander  mentioned  in  Acts,  iv.  6,  as  a 
man  *  of  the  kindred  of  the  high- priest.*  That  Philo  was 
a  member  of  the  sacerdotal  family  is  asserted  by  Eusebius 
and  others,  and  his  own  writings  indirectly  testify  that  such 
was  the  fact.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  he  belonged 
to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees. 

Philo  was  eihinent  for  his  learning  and  eloquence.  To 
the  attainments  usually  made  by  the  Jews  of  his  condition, 
he  added  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
and  especially  of  that  of  Plato.  He  has  been  represented 
by  Scaliger  and  Cud  worth  as  itinerant  of  Jewish  literature 
and  customs ;  but  Fabricius  and  Mangey  have  clearly  shown 
that  such  representation  is  entirely  groundless. 

As  an  interpreter  of  the  Jewish  scriptures,  he  is  fond  of 
allegorising,  a  species  of  interpretation  which  had  long  pre- 
vailed at  Alexandi  ia.  That  Philo  was  a  follower  of  Plato  in 
philosophy  there  can  be  no  doubt  {  but  it  must  not  therefore 
be  concluded  that  his  stvlc  is  Platonic  or  his  language 
Attic.  He  writes  well  indeed,  but  still  as  an  Alexandrian 
Jew.  Mangey  styles  him  *  the  chief  of  the  Jewish,  and 
not  much  inferior  to  the  Christian  writers.' 

The  principal  editions  of  Philo  are  those  of  Geneva,  1613 ; 
Paris,  1640;  Mangey,  London,  1742;  Richter,  Leipzig, 
1828-1830. 

Mangey's  edition,  in  two  vols,  folio,  was  printed  by  the 
learned  William  Bowyer.  It  is  a  splendid  book,  and  does 
great  honour  to  the  English  press.  The  works  of  Philo,  as 
they  are  here  present^,  amount  to  forty-seven  treatises, 
with  six  fragments,  upon  subjects  mostly  referring  to  the 
Jewish  religion.  The  arrangement  of  these  treatises  appears 
to  be  arbitrary,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  impracticable  to 
reduce  them  to  order.  This  edition  contains  two  treatises 
not  before  published,  one  on  the  *  Posterity  of  (Uain,*  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library ;  ihe  other  on  the '  Last  Three 
Commandments,*  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Archbishop  Potter,  and  a  valuable  preface  follows 
the  dedication. 

Richter's  edition,  in  8  vols,  small  8vo.,  follows  Mangey^s 
text,  but  does  not  give  the  Latin  version.  It  contains  two 
more  tracts  of  Philo,  on  the  *  Feast  of  the  Basket  *  and  on 
*  Honouring  Parents,*  which  tracts  Angelo  Mai  discovered 
in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  and  published  with 
a  Latin  version,  at  Milan,  in  1818.  Richter's  edition  contains 
moreover  a  Latin  translation  of  seven  treatises  of  Philo 
existing  in  an  Armeuian  version,  supposed  to  have  been 
made  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  published  in  Arme- 
nian and  Latin  by  John  Baptist  Auchcr,  at  Venice,  in  1822 
and  1826. 

Richter*s  publication  is  printed  with  great  care,  and  may 
be  pronounced  the  most  complete  and  useiiil  edition  of  Philo. 

An  ample  account  'of  Philo  and  his  writings  may  be  found 
in  the  *  Bibliotheca  Grroca'  of  Fabricius,  and  in  Mangey's 

Sreface,  whose  materials  are  derived  from  Josephus,  J  ustin 
lartyr,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and 
others,  including  of  course  Philo  himself.  On  the  additional 
publications  of  Mai  and  Aucher,  see  British  Critic  and 
Quarterly  Theological  Review,  vol.  v.,  1829. 

PHILO.  Many. other  Philos  are  named ;  but  as  they  do  not 
appear  worthy  of  particular  notice,  it  may  sufllce  to  stato 
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that  a  catoloi^uc  of  them,  to  the  numhcr  of  more  than  forty. 
U  given  in  the  third  volume  of  the  *  Bihliotheca  Greoca*  of 
Fabric  ill!*. 

PllILODli'MUS  was  an  Kpicurean  philosopher  and  poet, 
and  is  lucntiuncd  by  Cti-eru  and  Horace.  Frugments  of  his 
epigrams  arc  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (FabriciuB.  Bibiio- 
tneca  Grrrca.) 

PIllLOLA'US,  a  native  of  Crotona.  flourished  about 
B.C.  374.  He  waa  a  Pylhagorean,  a  disciple  of  Archylas, 
and  tht?  fust  who  wrote  on  the  subject  of  ph>'8ics.  It  is 
suid  thai  Plato  bought,  at  an  cnornious  price,  three  books 
of  Pliilulaua.  with  tlie  aid  of  which  he  composed  his 
•Timaeus.'  In  several  ant-ent  writers  quotations  are  made 
from  IMiiloluu*.     (Fab/icius.  Bibl.  Graca,) 

PHH-O'l-OGY  (^iXoXoyio).  It  is  difficult  to  attach  a 
prei  ise  nieaning  to  this  word»  as  it  is  used  in  different  sig- 
nifications by  different  writers.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Uoiuans,  tbe  term  philoloicy  was  originally  used  to  signify  a 
love  for  the  investigation  of  all  subjects  connected  with  lite* 
rature.  (Plat..  Theaet,  c.  x.,  p.  146  ;  c  xlvii.,  p.  161 ;  dead 
Dtv.,  xvi.  21 ;  Emesti,  Ciavis  Ciceron,^  under  ^iXoXoywrc^.) 
The  Alexandrine  critics  applied  the  term  philologus  to  a 
person  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  antient  Greek 
writers  and  with  the  subjects  treated  of  in  their  works ; 
and  we  learn  from  Suetonius  (De  Jllustr,  Grammat,,  o.  10) 
that  Eratosthenes,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  before 
the  Christian  sera,  was  the  first  who  obtained  this  name,  in 
consequence  of  his  extensive  and  varied  learning.  In  later 
timen,  a  philologus  was  merely  a  person  skilled  in  language, 
and  the  word  became  almost  synonymous  with  grammaticus. 

Some  modern  writers  have  included  under  the  term  phi- 
lology the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiouities,  but  the 
majority  of  writers  appear  to  regard  the  stuay  of  the  theory 
of  laugua};e  and  of  languages  in  general  as  the  only  sub- 
jects strictly  belonging  to  philology. 

The  reader  who  wishes  further  information  respecting 
the  different  meanincs  attached  to  the  word  philology,  may 
consult  Ast*8  '  Grundriss  der  Philologie,'  Landshut,  1808, 
and  the  first  essay  in  Wolf  and  Buttmanns  ' Museum  der 
Alterthums-Wissenschafr.'  Berlin.  1807. 

PHILOME'LA.    [Nightingale;  Sylviada.1 

PHlLOMELl'NiB.    [Sylviada.] 

PHILOME'LUS.    [Phocis.] 

PHILOP(£MEN,  the  son  of  Craugis  or  Crausis  of  Me- 
galopolis in  Arcadia,  was  born  about  253  B.C.  Having  lost 
his  father  when  he  was  still  a  boy,  he  was  educated  by  Ole- 
ander of  Mantineia.  an  intimate  firiend  of  Crausis.  He 
was  afterwards  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Ecdemus  and 
Demophanes.  two  distinguished  citizens  of  Megalopolis  and 
friends  of  Aratus.  Philopcsmen  studied  philosophy  and 
the  art  of  war,  of  which  he  was  very  fond  from  early  youth: 
*  he  considered  it,'  as  Plutarch  says,  the  most  important  and 
useful  occupation  of  men,  and  despised  those  who  were  not 
versed  in  it.*  When  he  attained  the  aee  of  manhood,  he 
engaged  in  predatory  incursions  which  the  people  of  Mega- 
lopolis, the  constant  enemies  of  Sparta,  made  into  Laoonica. 
In  his  leisure  he  applied  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  paternal  estate. 

Philopoemen  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  Cleomenes, 
king  of  Sparta,  surprised  Megalopolis  by  night  [Clko- 
MBNRS  III],  and  ho  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave  tbe 
town.  Some  time  after,  the  Achceans,  in  order  to  oppose 
Cleomenes,  having  by  the  advice  of  Aratus  allied  them 
selves  with  Antigonus  Dosun,  king  of  Macedonia,  that 
prince  came  into  Peloponnesus,  and  defeated  Cleomenes  at 
the  battle  of  Sellasia,  222  B.C.,  to  which  victor}*  Philopcemen 
mainly  contributed.  He  received  a  severe  wound  in  this 
battle.  His  reputation  now  rose  high,  and  he  was  offered 
by  Antigen  us  a  command  in  his  auny,  which  he  declined. 
'  because,*  says  Plutarch,  *  he  could  not  bear  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  another.'  Philopcemen  now  repaired  to 
Creta,  and  engaged  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  which  dis- 
tracted that  island.  During  this  campaign  he  greatly  im- 
nroved  himself  in  strategy.  Aratus  died  B.C.  213,  and 
Philopcemen,  on  his  return  home,  was  made  general  of  the 
Achipan  cavalry.  He  improved  the  discipline  of  that  body, 
recruited  its  strength,  and  made  it  completely  efficient.  In 
a  battle  which  was  fought  near  the  river  Larisius,  he  de- 
feated the  united  iEtolians  and  Eleans,  and  killed  with  his 
own  hand  Demophantus.  the  Elean  general.  He  also  elTeeted 
many  improvements  in  the  tactics  and  discipline  of  the 
Acbmn  infantry,  and  introduced  the  Macedonian  order  of 
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Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  PhilopoBmen  marched  ai^ajMt 
the  S{>artan,  and  defeated  him  near  Mantineia.  Marh;U'}  lis 
fell  in  the  battle, by  the  hand  of  Philopcemen.  In  cuii*€-(|iiii4« 
of  this  exploit,  the  Achaans  voted  him  a  statue  oi  Lf^.ait. 
which  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Delphu  In  2U 1  ujC  Pl«I> 
pccmen  was  made  strategos,  or  captain-general,  of  the  Ac  l^cet 
league,  of  which,  from  that  time  till  bis  death,  he  was  o..v 
sidered  as  the  principal  leader,  having  succevdiNl  Aral  us  « 
tlie  confidence  of  the  people.  Philopcumen  being  a  great  oIh 
Steele  in  the  way  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  wisLetl  te  ci* 
tend  his  sway  over  the  inde|)endcnt  states  of  Greece,  the  kiag 
tried  to  have  him  assassinated,  but  the  plot  was  diseoicitit 
and  only  served  to  increase  tlie  influence  of  PhilupariMn. 
Nabis,  who  had  5uccee<led  Machanidas  as  tyrant  of  Spsrta. 
seixed  Messenia,  but  Philopwmen  drove  him  out  of  tbtl 
country,  and  restored  the  Messenians  to  their  indepeodcnee 
as  allies  of  the  Achnans.  Wanting  amployment  at  hiriML 
he  went  a  second  time  to  Crete  at  the  request  of  the  G;^ 
tynians,  and  served  in  the  wars  of  that  island.  Reiurwof 
home  about  197  B.C.,  he  found  Philip  beaten  by  tbe  Ronaas 
under  Flaminiuus,  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  tha  Aehaaaa 
allied  to  Rome,  and  Nabis  at  war  both  with  tbe  Achcas 
and  with  Rome.  Philopcfimen  equipped  a  fleet  agaioA 
Nabis,  but  he  failed  in  his  naval  operations.  He  then  •!• 
tacked  him  by  land  and  defeated  him  ;  and  Gythiura  aai 
the  other  seaports  of  Laconica,  being  taken  from  NabiiL 
were  occupied  by  Achcean  garrisons  under  an  agreemcal 
with  Flamininus,  the  Human  commander.  When  Nabis  wm 
murdered  by  his  .Ktolian  auxiliaries.  192  B.c  ,  Piiilopcencn 
marched  upon  Sparta,  which  was  in  a  state  of  great  coofii- 
sion,  and  obligea  the  citisens  to  join  the  Acbcan  League 
which  then  included  all  tbe  Peloponnesus,  with  the  eics^ 
tion  of  Elis. 

During  the  subsequent  war  between  Aniiocbua  and  Iks 
Romans,  Philopcemen,  who  was  more  clear-aighted 
most  of  his  countrymen  with  respect  to  the  amoiti       — « 
licy  of  Rome,  recommended  caution,  and  observed  w 
phanet,  who  was  then  strategos  of   tbe   Acl      na. 
*  while  Antiochus  and  the  Romans  were  conteuu 
two  such  powerful  armies  in  the  heart  of  Greece,  tu«  « 
of  an  Acho'an  general  was  to  watch  them  attentively, 
instead  of  lighting  up  a  fresh  war  at  home,  rather  to  < 
look  some  real  injuries.'     This  referred  to  DiophkHi 
marching  against  Sparta,  which  had  withdrawn  itself 
the  league.      Some   time    after  however  the  oil 
Sparta,  impatient  at  being  cut  off  from  the  sea-Cwn  mr 
tempted  to  surprise  a  seaport  called  Las,  but  were  repoU 
by  the  Achsans,  joined  to  the  Lacednmonian  emigraati 
who  had  been  exiled  by  Nabis.    The  Acheans  paucd  a 
decree  requiring  Sparta  to  give  up  the  authors  of  the  atteii|l 
upon  Las.    The  pride  of  the  Spartans  was  roused;  tbef 
refused  compliance,  put  to  death  several  of  their  countiy* 
men  who  were  in  favour  of  the  Achseaua.  and  sent  envMt 
to  the  Roman  Proconsul  Fulvius,  who  had  just  effected  tbe 
subjugation  of  the  if^toliaus,  189  n.c.     Philopcemen.  a  1m 
was  strategos  of  the  Achsoans  for  that  year,  devastated  Li- 
conica.     Fulvius  came  into  Peloponnesus,  and  advised  belk 
parties  to  send  messengers  to  Rome,  and  to  suspend  hostili- 
ties.   The   Achoeans  sent  Diophanes  and   Lycorlaa,  iba 
father  of  the  historian  Polybius.    The  senate 'returned  sa 
ambiguous   answer,    which   the   Achseans   interpreted  Ji 
their  favour ;  and  Philopa*raen,  being  re-elected  ^tratefos 
for  the  following  year.  188  B.C.,  marched  into  Laconics. sii4 
again  demanded  the  authors  of  the  attack  upon  Lai  sod  of 
the  withdrawal  frum  the  Achaean  alliance,  wuh  a  piomiit 
that  they  should  not  be  punished  without  trial.     Upon  tha 
several  of  the  persons  implicated  in  this  affair  came  forwaid 
and  went  voluntarily  to  tne  Acbiean  camp,  accompanied  If 
others  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Sparta.     As  they  ap- 
proached the  Achsan  camp,  the  emigrants  who  formed  tbe 
Achfpan  advanced-guard  fell  upon  their  own  countrvmee, 
and  killed  seventeen  of  them,  when  Phi1op<Bmen  interffivd 
and  saved  the  rest  (sixty-three  in  number)  from  immedtait 
destruction.    The  next  day  lie  brought  them  before   the 
assembled  Achnans  and  Lacedemonian  emigrants,  and,  idct 
a  mock  trial,  they  were  sentenced  to  death  and  executed.  Tbi 
Spartans  in  dismay  submitted  to  Philopoemen,  who  diclstsd 
to  them  hard  conditions,  namely,  that  the  walls  of  tbetevi 
should  be  raxed,  that  all  emigrants  should  bo  res! ured.  that 
all  the  mercenary  troofw  should  f)uit  Laoonira,  aa  well  a«  sU 
the  slaves  who  had  been  emancipated  by  Nabis  and  othtf 
tvrants.     About  .3000  of  these  refusing  to  leave  the  couutiT, 

f  bilopoDmeo  aoU  lhoni»  and  appliid  the  mwj  ihiu  pit* 
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duced  to  rebuilding  a  portico  in  Megalopolis  which  had 
be«n  destroyed  by  Cleomenes.  But  the  hardest  condition 
irhich  PhilopoBinen  imposed  upon  Sparta  was  that  of  abo- 
lishing the  laws  and  discipline  of  Lycurffus,  and  obliging 
the  Spartans  to  adopt  the  institutions  of  tne  Achaeans  and 
brin^  up  their  children  after  the  Acheoan  fashion,  being 
oonTinced,  says  Plutarch,  '  that  their  spirit  could  never  be 
humbled  so  long  as  they  adhered  to  their  old  institutions.' 
Fbus,  in  the  year  188  b.c«  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  abro- 
gated, after  having  subsisted  for  seven  centuries,  during 
vhich  Sparta  had  maintained  a  proud  station  among  the 
itates  of  Greece.  It  is  true  that  for  a  long  time  previous 
to  their  abrogation  they  had  been  ill  observea,  but  still  they 
existed,  at  least  in  name,  and  it  required  only  a  determined 

rit  like  that  of  Cleomenes  to  enforce  obedience  to  them, 
a  lie  Spartans  again  appealed  to  Rome,  and  the  consul  Q. 
C.  Metellus,  onliis  return  from  Macedonia,  where  he  had 
been  on  an  embassy,  appeared  before  the  council  of  the 
Acbflsans  assembled  at  Argos,  and  complained  that  they 
treated  the  Spartans  with  undue  severity.  Aristtenus, 
ims  Strategos  for  the  year,  was  in  the  Roman  interest,  and 
Diophanes  also  blamed  the  conduct  of  Philopcamen ;  but 
Lyeortas  defended  his  conduct,  and  the  council  resolved 
that  the  decree  concerning  Sparta  should  not  be  repealed. 
[t  was  perhaps  on  this  occasion  that  Philopoemen,  indignant 
It  the  servility  exhibited  by  Aristsenus  towards  the  Romans, 
a  reported  by  Plutarch  to  have  exclaimed,  *And  why  in 
haste,  wretched  man,  to  see  an  end  of  Greece  ? '  En- 
nys  were  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Acheeans  to  justify  their 
sonduet,  and  the  Spartans,  on  their  side,  sent  two  of  the 
estored  exiles,  who  took  a  violent  part  against  the  Achoeans. 
rhe  senate,  having  heard  both  parties,  sent  Appius  Clau- 
lias  and  others  as  commissioners  to  the  Peloponnesus.  A 
general  coneress  of  the  Acheeans  being  called,  Appius 
Claudius  declared  that  the  senate  was  displeased  with  the 

nner  in  which  Sparta  had  been  treated,  the  massacre  of 
righty  of  its  citizens,  the  demolition  of  its  walls,  and  the 
legation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
ion  that  Lyeortas  made  that  eloquent  speech  in  reply 
rfaieh  U  given  by  Livy  (xxxix.  36,  37),  in  which,  after  de- 
ending  the  conduct  of  the  Achamns,  he  retorted  upon  the 
lomans  their  own  conduct  towards  the  f^e  state  of  Capua 
luring  the  second  Punic  war.  The  speech  of  Lyeortas  was 
j^nerally  approved ;  *  so  that,*  adds  Llvy,  *  it  was  easy  for 
\|ipiu8  to  see  that  the  dignity  of  Rome  could  not  be  up- 
leld  by  gentle  proceedings.'  Accordingly  Appius  haugli- 
ily  advised  the  Achsans  to  do  with  a  good  grace  that 
vhich  otherwise  they  would  be  obliged  to  do  against  their 
fill.  The  congress  then  declared,  that  rather  than  reverbo 
:beir  own  decrees,  they  left  it  to  the  senate  to  make  what 
changes  they  thought  proper.  The  senate,  seemingly  satis- 
fied with  this  submission,  allowed  Sparta  to  continue  in 
the  Ach»an  league,  on  the  condition  of  a  general  amnesty 
ind  the  restoration  of  all  political  exiles. 

In  the  year  beginning  May,  183  b  c,  PhilopoDmen,  then 
Kventy  years  of  age,  was  elected  strategos  for  the  eighth 
time.  About  this  time  Messene,  through  the  influence  of 
>ne  of  its  citizens  named  Dinocrates,  threw  off  its  alliance 
iriththe  Acheeans.  It  appears  fh)m  some  passages  of  Po- 
lybius  that  Dinocrates  was  a  friend  of  Flamininus,  the 
Roman  general,  who  had  been  just  appointed  ambas- 
^dor  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  to  demand  of  him  the 
person  of  Hannibal.  Flamininus  on  former  occasions  had 
shown  that  he  was  no  friend  to  Philopcemen,  and  indeed 
the  personal  character  of  the  latter  made  him  obnoxious  to 
ihcr Roman  policy.  Flamininus,  on  arriving  at  Naupactus, 
rrute  to  Philopcemen,  requesting  him  to  call  together  a 
general  conf!Tess  of  the  Acheeans  to  discuss  the  affairs  of 
^feiisene.  PhilopcBmcn,  knowing  that  he  had  no  instruc- 
lons  from  the  senate  for  the  purpose,  declined  to  do  so,  and 
>repared  for  war  against  Messene.  He  marched  with  a 
wdy  of  cavalry,  but  finding  a  stout  resistance,  he  was 
>bliged  to  fall  back.  Being  the  last  to  retire,  he  was  sur- 
ounded  by  the  enemy,  thrown  from  his  horse,  wounded  in 

fkii,  and  taken  prisoner  to  Messene.    The  citizens  of 

ssene  felt  for  his  age  and  his  misfortune,  but  a  few  of 
ae  leading  men  of  the  foetion  of  Dinocrates  determined  on 
etting  rid  of  him.  They  put  him  in  a  dark  dungeon 
ailed  '  the  Treasury,'  and  in  the  night  they  sent  the  execu- 
ioner  to  htm  with  a  cup  of  poison.     Philopoemen  asked  the 

II  whether  he  knew  what  had  become  of  the  Achasan 
avalry,  aud  especially  of  his  fiiend  Lyeortas?  The  man 
nswered  that  they  bad  retired  in  safety.    'Then  we  are  not 


altogether  unhappy,*  observed  the  nged  general,  and  ha 
took  the  cup  and  drank  the  poison,  which  soon  put  an  end 
to  his  life  (182  B.C.).  The  news  spread  rapidly  through 
Achoea.  Lyeortas,  being  appointed  strategos,  marched  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  friend.  The  Messenians  opened 
their  gates,  Dinocrates  killed  himself,  and  the  remains  of 
Philopoemen  being  burned,  the  ashes  were  collected  in  an 
urn,  which  was  carried  by  young  Polybius  in  solemn  pro- 
cession of  the  Achcean  army  to  Megalopolis.  The  Messe- 
nian  prisoners  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  death  of 
Philopoemen  were  stoned  to  death.  Statues  to  his  honour 
were  set  up  in  most  Grecian  cities.  Philopoemen  has  been 
styled  by  some  the  last  of  the  Greeks:  he  was  certainly 
the  last  of  their'successful  commanders. 

(Plutarch,  Philopoemen;  Polybius,  xxiii.;  Fragments, 
xxiv.  5;  Livy,  xxxix.) 

PHILO'SCIA.    [IsopoDA,  vol.  xiii..  p.  55.] 

PHILOSOPHY,  from  the  Greek  philoJsoj)Ma  (^iXovof^Uy, 
literally  signifies  •  love  of  wisdom  or  knowledge,'  and  a  phi- 
losopher (0tXo<ro0oc)  is  a  Mover  of  wisdom.*  Pythagoras 
(Diog.  Laert.,  Prooem.)  is  said  to  have  first  used  the  term 
philosophy,  and  to  have  called  himself  a  philosopher,  in- 
stead of  a  soplius  (<r(j0oc),  or  *  wise  man,'  for,  he  added,  no 
one  is  wise  but  God.  Among  the  Greeks,  philosophy  was 
sometimes  viewed  as  comprising  or  consisting  of  three  parts, 
physio  ifvtriKdv),  ethic  (iJOik^v),  and  dialectic  (^MiXiJcrucov). 
Physio  treated  of  the  univei-se  and  that  which  it  contained,* 
ethic  treated  of  things  that  concerned  human  life  and  man. 
The  term  dialectic  is  explained  in  the  article  Organon. 
This  division  of  philosophy  is  in  itself  of  no  value,  and  is 
merely  a  matter  of  history. 

The  terms  philosophy,  philosophical,  philosopher,  are 
often  used  in  our  own  language  apparently  with  no  great 
precision,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  deduce  horn  the  use 
of  these  terms  the  general  meaning  or  notion  which  is  at- 
tached to  them.  We  speak  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind  as  being  of  all  philosophies  that  to  which  the  name 
philosophy  is  particularly  appropriated ;  and  when  the  term 
philosophy  is  used  absolutely,  this  seems  to  be  the  philosophy 
that  is  spoken  of.  Other  pliilosophies  are  referred  to  their 
several  objects  by  qualifying  terms:  thus  we  speak  of 
natural  philosophy,  meaning  thereby  the  philosophy  (what- 
ever  that  word  may  mean)  of  nature,  that  Is,  as  the  term 
nature  is  generally  understood,  of  material  objects.  We 
also  speak  of  the  philosophy  of  positive  law,  understanding 
thereby  the  philosophy  of  those  binding  rules,  properly 
called  laws.  The  terms  philoeophy  of  history,  philosophy 
of  manufactures,  and  other  such  terms,  are  also  used.  All 
objects  then  which  can  occupy  the  mind  may  have  some- 
thing  in  common,  called  their  philosophy ;  which  philosophy 
is  nothing  else  than  the  general  expression  for  that  effort  of 
the  mind  whereby  it  strives,  pursuant  to  its  laws,  to  reduce 
its  knowledge  to  the  form  of  ultimate  truths  or  principles, 
and  to  determine  the  immutable  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween tilings  as  it  conceives  them.  The  philosophy  which 
comprises  within  itself  all  philosophies  is  that  which  labours 
to  determine  the  laws  or  ultimate  principles  in  obedience  to 
which  the  mind  itself  operates ;  and  both  those  laws  or  ulti- 
mate truths,  which  must  be  considered  as  constituting  the 
mind  what  it  is,  and  which  are  therefore  independent  of  all 
external  impressions,  and  those  laws  by  which  the  mind 
operates  upon  the  sensuous  impressions  produced  by  objects 
which  it  conceives  and  can  only  conceive  as  being  external 
to  itself. 

Thus  every  kind  of  knowledge,  the  objects  of  which  are 
things  external,  has  its  philosophy  or  principles,  which, 
when  discovered  and  systematised,  form  the  science  of  the 
things  to  which  they  severally  belong.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  mind,  in  striving  after  this  science,  must  act  by  its  own 
laws  and  powers,  and  as  these  must  in  their  form,  viewed 
independently  of  their  special  objects,  always  be  the  same 
laws  and  powers  (for  we  cannot  conceive  the  mental  powers 
to  vary  or  differ  in  their  essential  qualities  merely  because 
they  are  applied  to  things  that  are  conceived  as  different), 
we  therefore  assume  that  the  mind  has  its  laws  and  powers, 
which  may  be  discovered  by  observation,  as  we  discover  by 
observation  the  laws  or  principles  which  govern  the  rela- 
tions of  things  external  to  the  mind,  or  conceived  as  ex- 
ternal. Thus  the  human  mind,  by  the  necessity  imprinted 
upon  it,  seeks  to  discover  the  ultimate  foundation  of  all  that 
it^knows  or  conceives;  to  discover  what  itself  is,  and  what 
is  its  relation  to  all  things.  Acoordingly  it  strives  to  form 
a  system  out  of  all  such  ultimate  laws  or  principle^.    Sueb 
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1  system  may  he  called  a  philoaopby,  m  tho  proper  and 
ibskoluto  tense  of  tbe  term,  and  the  attempt  to  form  such  a 
system  is  to  philosophise.  Systems  of  philosophy  hure  existed 
in  all  nations ;  even  in  the  roost  uncivilised,  in  some  form,  and 
particularly  in  the  form  of  a  religion  ;  for  tho  hij;hest  aim  of 

ghilosophy  is  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  man  to  the  infinite 
eing  whom  he  conceives  as  the  end  and  limit  of  all  his 
inquiries.  In  nations  which  have  made  further  progress  in 
mental  culture,  the  systems  of  philosophy  are  not  limited  to 
the  dogmas  of  a  religion,  but  those  who  have  leisure,  and 
irhose  minds  have  been  disciplined,  have  in  all  ages  ven- 
tured to  transcend  the  limits  of  tho  religious  system  of  their 
society  or  age,  and  to  form  what  are  called  philosophical 
systems.  Tho  history  of  such  systems  is  the  history  of  phi- 
lophy,  which  thus  ricwed  is  a  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind  towards  the  knowledge  of  itself,  a  knowledge 
which,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  the  accumulation  of  many  cen- 
turion anu  the  work  of  many  contributors. 

PHILOSTO'RGIUS,  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  bom  a.d 
364,  came  to  Constantinople  to  complete  his  studies,  and 
afterwards  wrote  a  History  of  the  Church,  in  twelve  books, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  schism  of  Arius,  to  a.d.  425.  The 
work  is  lost,  but  we  have  an  epitome  of  it  by  Pbotius,  inde- 
pendent of  a  short  notice  of  it  in  his  '  Bibliotheca.'  (Afy- 
riobibion.  Cod.  40.)  Pbotius  inveighs  against  the  author  as 
a  heretic,  and  an  apologist  of  Arius,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
Apollinaris,  and  other  heretics.  Philostorgius  was  a  man  of 
general  information,  and  he  inserted  in  his  narrative  many 
geographical  and  other  details  of  remote  countries,  especially 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  author  was  rather  credulous  with 
regard  to  prodigies,  monsters,  and  other  wonderful  things, 
and  Pbotius  censures  his  credulity  in  attributing  miracles 
to  those  whom. the  Patriarch  considered  as  heretics.  The 
epitome  wal  translated  into  Latin,  with  comments,  by  J. 
dothofredus,  4tOn  Geneva,  1642,  and  also  by  H.  de  Valoif, 
*  Compendium  Uistoriso  Ecclesiasticso  Philostorgii,  quod 
dictavit  Pbotius  Patriarcha,*  Paris,  1673,  with  notes.  It 
has  also  been  translated  into  French  :  '  Abreg6  de  THis- 
toire  de  TEglise  de  Philostorge,'  Paris,  1676. 

PHILO'STRATUS,  FLAVIUS.  a  rfative  of  the  island 
of  LemnoB,  born  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century 
of  our  »ra,  taught  rhetoric  first  at  Athens  and  afterwardis 
at  Rome,  where  he  became  known  and  was  patronised  by 
tho  empress  Julia,  the  wife  of  Septimius  Severus,  who  was 
partial  to  the  learned.  She  commissioned  him  to  compile 
the  biography  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  from  some  memoirs 
written  by  a  certain  DamLs  of  Nineveh,  who  had  accompa- 
nied Philostratus  in  his  peregrinations,  and  which  had  come 
into  her  possession.  Philostratus  professes  also  to  have 
used  in  his  compilation  a  collection  of  letters  of  Anollonius, 
which  were  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  Haarian,  and 
were  placed  by  that  emperor  in  his  palace  at  Antium,  toge- 
ther with  certain  responses  of  the  Oracle  of  Tropfionius, 
which  ApoUonius  had  also  collected.  The  biographer 
availed  himself  also,  according  to  his  own  statement,  of  the 
narrative  of  a  certain  Maximus  who  had  known  ApoUonius. 
[Apollonius  of  Tyana.]  The  book  of  Philostratus  dis- 
plays great  credulity,  either  real  or  affected,  in  the  compiler, 
and  a  great  want  of  critical  discrimination ;  it  also  contains 
many  anachronisms  and  geographical  errors.  Huet  and 
others  have  imagined  that  the  object  of  Philostratus  was  to 
write  a  parody  of  the  life  of  Christ,  but  this  seems  doubt- 
ful: the  parody,  if  intendetl  as  such,  is  too  gross;  besides 
which,  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Lampridius(Lt/0  qf 
Alex.  Sevfrus),  that  Christ  was  really  worshipped  by  some 
of  the  later  heathen  emperors,  together  with  Abraham,  Or- 
pheus, and  ApoUonius.  these  being  all  looked  upon  as  holy 
men  and  tutelary  genii.  That  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  was  a 
real  character,  a  philosopher,  and  a  traveller,  appears  from 
various  passages  of  antient  authors.  Vopiscus,  among 
others,  in  his  Life  of  Aurelian,  says  that  his  statues  were  in 
many  temples;  but  his  adventures  were  probably  magni- 
ficl  and  distorted  in  course  of  time,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  one  mentions  him  until  nearly  a  century  after 
the  time  assigned  for  his  death.  Tlie  empress  Julia,  a  Sy- 
rian by  birth,  was  probably  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and 
Philostratus,  intending  to  entertain  her,  inserted  in  his 
book  all  the  wonderful  stories  he  could  collect  relative  to 
his  hero.  It  seems  however  that  in  the  time  of  the  great 
struggle  between  the  heathen  and  Christian  religions,  under 
Diocletian  and  his  immediate  successors,  some  of  the  hea- 
then writers  thought  of  availing  themselves  of  the  Life  of 
ApoUonius  as  a  kind  of  counterpoise  to  the  Crotpel  narra- 


tive. Hierocles,  prefect  of  Alexandria,  and  tii  enemy  of  tbt 
Christians,  wrote  a  book  with  that  object,  in  tbe  shape  of  a 
comparison  between  the  Life  of  ApoUonius  by  Pbllostratw 
and  that  of  Christ,  of  which  book  Eusebius  wrote  a  refyti- 
tion:  'Eusebii  PamphUi  Animadversiones  in  Pbikistrati  dt 
A  pollen  io  Tyancnsi  Commentaries  ob  institutam  cam  ills 
ah  Hicrocle  Christi  comparationem,  adoroata.'  Li^ 
tantius  {Divin,  Instit.,  v.  3)  also  combats  the  same  notioa 
as  absurd.  St.  Augustin  {Epift,  4)  alludes  to  ApoUooios 
as  a  magician  whom  the  heathens  compared  with  Chrirt. 
(See  Tillemont,  Hist  de*  Empercurs  Romtdns,  xcL  iL»  aad 
Bavlc^s  article  '  ApoUonius  de  Tyane.') 

iThe  other  works  of  Philostratus  are:  1, 'The  Lives  of 
the  Sophists,'  in  two  books ;  2, '  Hcroica,'  or  oomaients  ot 
the  lives  of  some  of  tho  heroes  of  Homer,  in  the  shape  oft 
dialof^ue  ;  3,  *  Icones,'  or  descriptions  of  64  paintings  wWi 
were  m  a  portico  near  Neapolis  by  the  sea-shore  (these  dt- 
scriptions  contain  valuable  information  concemiDg  iW 
state  of  antient  art) ;  4,  Epistles,  mostly  erotic;  «xoeptiiif 
a  few  on  matters  of  literature :  one,  whieh  is  inaenbed  Is 
Julia  Augusta,  is  an  apology  for  the  sophists.  Philostra- 
tus wrote  other  works,  such  as  a '  Lexicon  RhetorieuiB«*  an' 
tions,  &c.,  which  are  lost.  His  nephew,  who  is  styM 
Philostratus  tho  Younger,  and  who  lived  under  Macnnoi 
and  Elagabalus,  wrote  also  a  book  of  *  Ieoiie%*  which  < 
not  descriptions  of  actual  paintings,  but  are  so  many  suv> 
jects  proposed  to  painters. 

Olearius  published  all  the  existing  works  of  the  two  Phi* 
lostrati,  with  a  Latin  version,  fol.,  Leipzig,  1709,  inclodioK 
also  some  letters  attributed  to  ApoUonius  and  the  work  of 
Eusebius  against  Hierocles.  The  '  Heroica*  of  Philoatiatw 
were  edited  by  Boissonade,  Paris,  1 806,  Svo.,  upon  m  eaUa- 
tion  of  nine  MSS.  An  edition  of  the  '  loones'  of  both  lbs 
Philostrali  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1825,  8to.,  with  a  eea* 
mentary  by  F.  Jacobs,  and  notes  by  F.  G.  Wdcker. 

PHILOTAS.    [Parmkmo.] 

PHILO'XENUS,  a  native  of  Eretria,  was  the  popaof 
Nicomachus  of  Thebes,  whom  he  imitated,  and  erea  wm* 
passed  in  rapidity  of  execution :  he  is  said  by  Pliny  (HiiL 
NcU.,  XXXV.  10, 36)  to  have  discovered  some  more  expedilioes 
methods  of  operation  in  painting.  He  was  tbe  moat  lapil 
painter  of  antiquity,  the  '  Fa  presto*  (Luca  Giordano)  of  lilt 
antients. 

Philoxenus  was  particularly  distinguished  for  a  Battle  of 
Alexander  and  Darius,  which,  according  to  Pliny»  was  ast 
inferior  to  any  of  the  productions  of  antient  paintinf.  It 
was  painted  by  order  of  Cassander,  king  of  Maeedon,  aai 
therefore  probably  not  long  after  the  hundred  and  sixleeatk 
Olympiad,  or  316  bc. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  large  mosaic,  apparently  re> 
presenting  the  battle  of  Issus,  which  was  diacoTered  io  tbt 
year  1831,  in  Pompeii,  in  the  so-called  house  *M  Faaaa,' 
and  is  still  preserved  there,  is  a  repetition  of  the  celehmed 
picture  by  Philoxenus  of  that  subject ;  for,  independ  f 
Alexander  and  Darius  being  the  two  most  coi 
figures,  the  design  and  composition  of  the  work  a«v  «v  >«- 
perior  to  the  execution,  that  its  original  has  evidently  b 
the  production  of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  d  w 

period  of  the  mosaic  itself.     With  the  single  ezu..rwim  tf 
the  execution,  the  mosaie  exhibits,  in  every  r 
of  the  highest  order,  and  is  certainly  one  of  luc  r 

able  relics  of  antient  art :  the  composition  is  simpUr,  mhwW; 
and  beautiful,  and  its  original,  if  not  actually  a  prodoetitB 
of  the  most  renowned  times  of  Grecian  painting,  still  eaaail 
have  been  far  short  of  meriting  the  commendation  bestowrf 
by  Pliny  upon  the  battle-piece  of  Philoxenus. 

Pliny  has  mentioned  only  two  works  bf  Philoxeous,  the 
one  alluded  to,  and  a  lascivious  piece,  in  whieh  were  three 
satyrs  feasting,  a  style  of  art  much  in  vogue  with  Gieeaaa 
painters,  even  of  the  best  days. 

PHILTER  (^iXrpoVfjJtiltrum),  was  a  potion  girenamoDg 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  excite  love.  It  is  doubtfol  of 
what  these  potions  were  composed,  but  their  operalioo  «ks 
violent  and  dangerous,  often  depriving  thoae  who  drauk 
them  of  their  reason.  (Ovid,  Ar.  Amatt  ii.  106.)  Locretiitt 
is  said  to  have  died  from  drinking  a  potion  of  this  kind. and 
the  madness  of  Caligula  is  attributed  by  some  to  a  similar 
potion,  which  was  given  him  by  his  wife  Caraonia.  <Soet, 
Cal.,  60;  Juv.,  vi.  615,  616.)  The  meet  powerful  lorefv 
tions  were  prepared  by  the  Thessalians»  whence  JuTcnal 
speaks  (vi.  610)  of  Theasala  philtra. 

PHI 'LYRA,  Fabricius's  name  for  a  genmof  the  tribe  tf 
Leuconaru.    [Oxystombs,  vol  xvii.,  p.  1 10.] 
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The  Philyree  are  small  crustaceans,  with  a  circular  and 
depressed  carapace^  \hQ  front  of  which  is  much  less  advanced 
than  the  epistome.  The  external  antennce  are  nearly  trans- 
Tersal  in  flexion,  and  the  buccal  frame  is  nearly  circular  an- 
teriorly; the  principal  portion  of  the  external  jaw-feet  is 
triangular,  as  in  the  other  Leucosians,  but  the  palp  or  ex- 
ternal branch  of  those  organs  is  much  dilated  outwards,  and 
describes  a  very  curved  line.  Feet  of  the  four  last  pairs 
vith  the  tarsus  depressed  and  nearly  lamellar.  Nothing 
else  remarkable.     (M.  Edwards.) 

Example,  Philyra  scabriuscula.  (PI.  to  M.  Edwards's 
Hist.  Nat.  des  Crusiaces,  pi.  20,  figs.  9  and  10.)  Colour 
rosy  grey ;  length  six  lines. 

lAKoiiiy. — East  Indies. 

PHLEGM  is  the  mucus  secreted  by  the  air  passages. 
[Mucus.]  In  its  common  acceptation  the  term  includes 
nearly  all  materials  coughed  up  inim  the  lungs. 

PHLE60N  («Xfiya>v),  a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia 
(Suidas),  a  freedman  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  ( Vopiscus, 
in  Satwmino^  p.  245  ;  Spartianus,  in  Hadriann,  p.  8,  et  in 
Severo,  p.  71,  ed.  Salmas.,  Par.,  1620  ;  Photii  Biblioth.,  cod. 
97.  p.  83,  ed.  Bekker.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of 
his  life,  and  the  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain :  however,  as 
one  of  his  chronological  works,  which  is  no  longer  extant, 
carried  the  history  down  to  01.  229.2 — aj>.  141  (Suidas), 
he  probably  lived  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  a.d. 
Some  fragments  of  his  works  are  all  that  remain ;  the 
longest  belongs  to  a  treatise  ircpi  Oavfia(ri<tiv,  *  De  Mirabili- 
bus.'  It  is  a  curious  work,  divided  into  thirty-five  chapters 
(some  of  which  are  very  short),  and  containing  (as  might 
be  expected  from  the  title)  a  great  many  absurd  fables. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a  shorter  fragment  of  four  chap- 
ters, ircpc  ^ajcpo/3twi/,  '  De  LongoBvis.*  The  third  fragment 
that  remains  is  a  chapter  irepi  r&v  ^OXv/in-iW,  '  De  Olym- 
piis.'  which  is  supposed  by  Salmasius  (Ad  Spartian.,  p.  43) 
to  be  the  preface  to  a  lost  work,  'De  Olympionicis.*  He 
mentions  (Df  Mirab,,  capp.  6-10)  several  curious  cases  of 
hermaphrodites  {dvSpSyvvoi),  or  persons  supposed  to  be 
women  who  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  men.  (For  similar 
instances  see  Cyclop.  o/Anat.  and  Physiol.,  art.  *  Herma- 
phroditism,' p.  692,  &c.)  He  quotes  Craterus,  the  brother 
of  King  Antigonus  {De  Mirab.,  cap.  32),  as  saying  that  he 
had  known  a  person  who,  within  seven  years,  was  an  infant, 
a  youth,  an  adult,  a  father,  an  old  man,  and  a  corpse.  (For 
similar  instances  see  Good's  Study  of  Med.,  cl.  v.,  ord.  2, 
gen.  2,  sp.  I.)  He  gives  several  instances  of  monstrous 
births,  and  of  three,  four,  and  five  children  being  born  at 
once,  and  says,  on  the  authority  of  Megasthenes,  that  the 
women  at  Paleea  become  mothers  at  six  years  old.  (Ibid., 
cap.  33.)  He  eives  a  list  of  persons  who  had  lived  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  but  says  that  the  Erythrroan  sibyl 
attained  nearly  the  age  of  one  thousand.  (De  Longcev., 
cap.  4.)  He  speaks  of  a  child  who  was  able  to  converse 
with  others  when  only  nineand-forty  days  old.  (Steph.  By- 
lant,  De  Urb.  in  Tappaxiyij.) 

But  what    has    made  Phlegon*s  name   more   familiar 
among  the  moderns  is  his  being  cited,  though  a  heathen, 
as  baring  witness  to  the  accomplishment  of  Christian 
prophecies.    (Origen,  Cont.  Cels.,  lib.  ii.,  $  1 4,  p.  69,  ed. 
Spencer.,  Cantab.,  1677.)      The  passage  referred  to  is  as 
follows : — *  Phlegon,  in  the  thirteenth,  or,  as  I  think,  the 
fourteenth  b^k  of  his  Chronicles,  ascribes  to  Christ  the 
knowledge  of  some   future  things,  though   he  makes  a 
mistake  in   the  person,  naming  Peter  instead  of  Jesus; 
and   he  allows   that  the  things  foretold  came   to   pass.* 
Upon  this  Lardner  remarks  (Credibility,  Pt.  II.,  'Heathen 
Testimonies,'    ch.   13) — 1,  that  Origen    seems    to    have 
trusted  to  his  memory  in  this  quotation ;  2,  that  if  Phlegon 
named  Peter  instead  of  our  Lord,  it  is  a  mark  of  careless- 
ness and  inaccuracy;  3,  that,  for  want  of  seeing  the  pas- 
sage more  at  length,  we  cannot  form  any  clear  judgment 
about  it ;  4,  that  Phlegon  was  so  credulous,  that  his  testi- 
mony concerning  things  of  a  marvellous  nature  must  be  of 
little  weight ;  and  5,  that  Origen  is  the  only  person  that 
has  mentioned  this.    He  concludes  therefore  that  *upon 
the  whole  this  citation  is  of  no  great. moment.*    But  there 
is  another  passage  of  this  author  which  may  be  reckoned 
more  material,  as  it  has  been  supposed  to  relate  to  the  mi- 
raculous darkness  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
crucifixion.    In  St.  Jerome's  Latin  version  of  the  '  Chroni- 
cle' of  Eusebius  (p.  155,  ed.  Pont.,  Burdig.,  1604),  the 
paisaee  occurs  as  follows: — 'And  so  writes  Phlegon,  an 
excellent  compiler  of  the  Olympiads,  in  his  thirteenth 
P.C.,  No.  1115. 


book,  saymg,  "In  the  fourtn  year  of  the  two  hundred 
and  second  Olympiad  there  was  a  great  and  extraordinary 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  distinguished  among  all  that  had  hap- 
pened before.  At  the  sixth  hour  the  day  was  turned 
into  dark  night,  so  that  the  stars  in  the  heavens  were 
seen,  and  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Bithynia  which 
overthrew  many  houses  in  the  city  of  Nice.*"  (Compare 
Origen,  Cont.  Cels.,  lib.  ii.,  } 33, p.  80 ;  lb,  $ 59, p.  96  ;  and 
other  authorities  quoted  by  Lardner.)  This  passage  was 
the  origin  of  a  controversy  in  England  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  between  Mr.  Whiston,  Dr.  Sykes,  Mr. 
Chapman,  and  others,  a  long  and  complete  account  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  English  translation  of  Bayle's  Dic- 
tionary, and  in  Chaufepid^i  Supplement  to  it.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  controversy  was  the  omission  of  the 
passage  in  the  eighth  edition  of  Dr.  S.  Clarke's  'Boyle 
Lectures,'  publishetl  soon  after  his  death  in  1 732,  although  it 
had  been  inserted  in  the  first  edition,  which  came  out  in 
1 706.  This  was  done  at  the  persuasion  of  Dr.  Sykes,  who 
had  suggested  to  Clarke  that  an  undue  stress  had  been 
laid  upon  the  passage.  But  besides  these,  other  and 
gieater  names  are  to  ue  found  in  direct  opposition  to  each 
other  upon  this  question.  The  testimony  of  Phlegon  is 
highly  valued  by  Colon ia  (La  Relig.  ChrSt.  autorisce  par 
les  Aut.  Pay.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  1,  pp.  1-44);  by  Huet  (Demonstr. 
Evang.,  prop.  3,  J  9,  pp.  25-6);  by  Fabricius  (Bibliog,  Gr^ 
tom.  iii.,  p.  403) ;  by  Petavius  (De  Doctr.  Temp.,  lib.  xii., 
cap.  21,  p.  458):  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rejected  by 
6.  J.  Vossius  (Harm,  Evang,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  10) ;  by  Scaliger 
(in  Euseb.  Chron.  pp.  185-6);  by  Kepler  (Eel.  Ckron,, 
pp.  87,  126);  by  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.,  Note  xxxv.,  sur 
N.  S.  Jesus  Clirist,  p.  449);  by  Bayle  (Diet,  Hist.  andCrit.^ 
art '  Phlegon ') ;  and  by  liirdner  (loco  cit.).  The  principal 
objections  against  the  authority  of  the  passage  in  question 
are  thus  briefly  summed  up  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  (Comment, 
on  Matth.  xxvii.  45) : — 1,  All  the  authors  who  quote  Phlegon 
differ  and  often  very  materially,  in  what  they  say  was  found 
in  him;  2,  He  says  nothing  of  Judcea:  wnat  he  says  is* 
that  in  such  an  Olympiad  (some  say  the  102nd,  others  the 
202nd)  there  was  an  eclipse  in  Bithynia,  and  an  earthquake 
at  Nice ;  3,  He  does  not  say  that  the  earthquake  happened 
at  the  time  of  the  eclipse :  4,  He  does  not  intimate  that 
this  darkness  was  extraordinary,  or  that  the  eclipse  hap- 
pened at  the  full  of  the  moon,  or  that  it  lasted  three  hours  ; 
all  of  which  circumstances  could  not  have  been  omitted  by 
him  if  he  had  known  them ;  5,  He  speaks  merely  of  an  or- 
dinary though  perhaps  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  cannot 
mean  the  darkness  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists;  and  6» 
He  speaks  of  an  eclipse  that  happened  in  some  year  of  the 
102nd  or  202nd  Olympiad,  and  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
little  stress  can  be  laid  on  what  he  says  as  applying  to 
this  event. 

The  three  remaining  fragments  of  Phlegon  were  first 
published  in  1568,  Basil.,  8vo.,  Gr.  et  Lat.,  by  Xylander» 
together  with  Antonini  Liberalis  Transform.  Conger.; 
Apollonii  Hist.  Mirab. ;  Antigoni  Carystii  Hist.  Mirab. ;  and 
M.  Antoninus,  De  Vitd  sua.  An  improved  edition,  with 
notes  by  Meursius,  appeared  in  1620.  Lugd.  Bat,  4to.,  Gr. 
et  Lat.,  whiqh  is^reprinted  by  Gronovius,  in  his  'Thesaur. 
Antiquit.  Grcec.,'  vol.  viii.,  p.  2690,  sq.,  and  p.  2727,  and 
vol.  ix.,  p.  1289,  sq. ;  and  also  inserted  among  the  works  of 
Meursius,  vol.  vii.,  p.  77,  so.  This  was  republished  with 
notes  by  J.  G.  Franzius,  ana  an  *  Epistola  de  Longeevis,'  by 
Meibomius,  HalsD,  1775,  8vo.,  and  lastly,  with  addition^ 
observations,  by  J.  Bastiua,  HalsB,  1822,  8vo.,  Gr.  et.  Lat 

PHLEGRJBI  CAMPI,  the  antient  name  given  by  poets 
to  a  volcanic  hilly  region  situated  west  of  the  city  of  Na- 
ples, embracing  the  not  yet  extinct  volcano  called  La  Solfk- 
tara,  the  basins  of  the  lakes  of  Agnano  and  Avorno,  the 
extinct  crater  called  Degli  Astruni,  that  called  Monte  Bar- 
baro,  and  the  hill  called  Monte  Nuovo,  which  was  thrown 
up  by  an  eruption  in  1538  on  tlie  site  of  the  former  lake 
Lucrinus  [Agnano;  Averno];  in  short,  the  whole  district 
round  Pozzuolo,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  hill  of  Posi- 
lipo,  which  separates  it  from  the  basin  of  Naples  Proper, 
and  Mount  Gaurus  and  Mount  Grille  on  the  west  and  south- 
west, which  divide  it  from  the  coasts  of  Cumce  and  Bai«. 
[Bai;b  ;  C^MiB.]  On  the  north  this  volcanic  district  is 
bounded  by  the  plain  of  Campania.  It  must  not  be  sup« 
posed  however  that  the  Phlegrni  Campi  constitute  the 
whole  volcanic  region  west  of  Naples,  which  extends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hills  of  Baio  and  south-west  to  the  Monte 
di'  Procida,  and  also  beyond  the  narrow  channel  called 
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Boccho  di  Procida,  including  the  inland  of  that  name  and 
the  neiglihouring    island  of    Ischia.     [Ischia.]     Breislak, 
liii   *Topoirr:ifta    KiMca  dclla  Campania.*   Rives  a  go«,«l 


in  h  . 

description  of  ihis  volcanic  ira't,  wiili  a  map  of  it.  See  also 
G.  Poulell  Scro|)e,  'On  the  Volcanic  District  of  Naples*  in 
Tol.  ii.  of  the  secund  heries  of  the  '  Geoloojical  Transactions.* 

With  the  exception  i»f  the  hill  of  Soifaiara.  ahoui  3u0  feet 
in  height,  which  emiis  almost  continually  a  sulphurcouH 
tttcam  through  several  Assures,  the  oilier  craters  of  this 
region  have  heen  lon^  extinct. 

Poetical  descriptions  of  the  volcani*'  phenomena  exhihited 
by  the  Phlegrcei  Camni  have  heen  given  by  Virgil.  Petro- 
nius  Aibitcr,  and  other  Latin  iwets.  Uiodorus  Siculus 
(iv.  -21)  savK  that  this  region,  in  which  Hercules  defeated 
the  gianis/\\ascalU»d  *  Phlegra'us  Campus,  from  a  hill  which 
once  threw  up  ilames  in  the  same  manner  as  iEtna,  retain- 
ing still  the  traces  of  former  eruptions.'  This  hill  was  pro- 
bablv  (hat  now  called  Solfutara,  though  Diodorus  adds,  that 
'i;i  iiis  time  it  was  called  Vesuvius;*  but  this  must  be  an 
error  either  of  the  author  or  of  the  copyist,  us  Vesuvius,  in 
the  time  of  Diodorus,  had  not  begun  to  vomit  tlames.  Be- 
sides this,  Diodoruii  characterises  the  region,  which  lie  de- 
Kcribes  as  being  near  the  shore  of  Cumie,  which  description 
could  not  apply  to  VesuYius.  Stiabo  (p.  i4.').  Casaub.) 
says  that  the  Cumoca,  as  some  suppose,  was  callefl  Phlegra 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  full  of  sulphur,  and  fire, 
and  hot  sprins;s. 

PULEUM,  a  genus  of  grasses,  contains,  amoni;  many 
unimportant  species,  one  of  considerable  agricultural  value. 
This,  the  P.  prcUense,  or  meadow  catVtail  gra^-s,  is  a  general 
inhabitant  of  the  most  fertile  pastures,  and  is  reganled  as 
a  sign  of  rich  soil.  It  bears  its  dowers  in  a  long  cylindrical 
toft  head,  and  is  extremely  like  the  meadow  foxtail  [Alo- 
PflCURUs]  in  appearance;  from  which  it  differs  in  having 
unequal  glumes,  and  two  pllen  instead  of  one.  This  plant 
is  very  productive,  especially  in  the  eaily  spring,  and  is  a 
Tery  general  component  of  bar.  Nevertheless,  according 
to  Mr.  Low,  it  is  not  a  peculiarly  good  hay-grass,  from  the 
wiryncss  of  its  stem  and  the  shortness  of  its  aftermath.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  use  when  the  object  is  to  procure  a  sward 
ot"  permanent  herbage. 

PtiLCEOMYS,  Mr.  Watcrhouse's  name  for  a  subgenus 
of  Muridrf,  which  is  in  the  luibit  of  feedinu  chietly  on  the 
bark  of  trees,  accordiiiff  to  Mr.  Cuming,  after  whom  the 
typical  s|>ecies  (Mus  (Vnlccomus)  Cuminai)  is  named. 
.  Localitt/. — The  Island  of  Luzon.  ^See  further,  Zool. 
Pror,  1 8  39.) 

PHLOGlStlCATED  Alft.    [Azote.] 

Phlogiston,  an  hypothetical  substance,  by  supposing 
the  existence  of  which  Stahl  [Stahl]  explained  the  pheno- 
mena of  rombustiun.  He  imagined  that  b)  combination 
with  pliloi;i>ton  a  body  was  rendered  combustible,  and  that 
its  disengagement  occasioned  conibu.ition,  and  after  its  evo- 
lution tlieie  remained  either  an  acid  or  an  earth:  thus  sul- 
phur wa^  by  this  theory  supposed  fo  be  composed  of  nhlo> 
giston  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  lead,  of  tbe  calx  of  lead  and 
phlogisipn.  &c. 

At  this  period  however  oxygen  had  not  been  discovered, 
and  although  Jean  Rev  had  shown  that  metals  by  burning 
increa>ed  in  weight,  and  Hooke  and  Mayow  had  attributed 
coinbusti(»n  to  the  presence  of  tlve  air  in  which  it  occurs,  yet 
the  doc t line  propo^^ed  bt' Siuhl  niaintuined  its  ground  for 
about  I.alf  a  century.  Soon  uHer  the  discovery  of  oxygen 
gas  by  br.  Priestley,  the  expeiiments  which  others  had  made 
on  the  calcipaiion  of  the  metaU  y^e\e  repeated  with  great  ac- 
cuiucy  by  Lavoisier;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  phlo- 

fi'tic  th«n>ry  gave  way  to  the  antiphlogistic:  for  the  com- 
ust:oii,  which  had  been  attributed  to  the  extrication  of 
phlogiston,  was  known  in  all  common  cases  to  be  derived 
from  the  absorption  of  oxy.en,  and  this  explained  tbe  in> 
crea.He  of  wi'iglit  which  bodies  acquired  by  combustion, 
wheieas  on  the  phlogistic  tbeoiy  they  ought  to  have  suffered 
a  d  minutitm  by  tlir  pHXHi-xs. 

PHLORIZIN,  a  pecuL.ir  vegetable  matter  which  exists 
in  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  roots  of  tbe  apple,  iH;ar.  cherr)', 
and  plum  tre<;s.  Accoidins;  to  Sta-s,  it  is  most  readdy  ob- 
tained, and  in  lari;e  quanity.  by  treating  either  the  fresh 
or  dried  ro.ds  of  the  apple  tree  with  weak  alcohol  at  the 
temperature  of  about  l/io^  Fabr.  When  the  digestion  has 
been  continued  for  some  hourss  the  clear  solution  is  lo  hv 
poured  off.  and  the  uUmIuI  distilled;  the  residual  liquor  on 
cooling  deposits  phlorizin,  which  is  to  be  rendered  colourless 
by  animal  charcoal. 


Phlorizin,  when  deposited  from  a  saturated  tolutioii,  has 
the  form  of  silky  tults;  but  when  obtained  by  the  stow 
roi>lin<;  of  a  dilute  solution,  it  is  in  long  flat  brilliant  need|e«. 
The  taste  of  phlorizin  is  rather  bitter,  followed  with  slight 
sweetness;  it  is  scarcely  S4)lnble  in  cold  water,  but  boiiin^ 
water  dissolves  it  in  large  quantity;  alcohol  and  p\roitl,c 
spirit  also  readily  take  it  up,  and  at  all  temperatures;  ather. 
even  when  boilms^,  dissolves  only  traces  of  it,  though,  when 
mi.xed  with  alcohol,  it  dissolves  it  very  well ;  it  has  no  action 
on  veyjetable  colours. 

Phlorizin  contains  no  azote,  but,  according  to  Stait,  u 
composed  nearly  of — 

Hydrogen  .  .  3' 4 

Carbon      .  •  •         58*6 

Oxvgen    .  .         •         3G"0 
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Phlorizin  is  by  various  processes,  described  by  M.  Stai^ 
converted  into  fthtorizein^  fhlnr^iin^  and  phioretie  meiir 
for  an  account  of  these,  we  refer  to  his  memoir  eontaintd 
in  the  69th  vol.  of  *  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Pbytiqae.' 

PHOCA.    [Skals] 

1*H0C.€.\.    [Ionia;  Marseille.] 

PHOC^'NA,  Cuvier's  name  for  the  Porpeuei,  Mar- 
souint  of  the  French.    [Whales.] 

PHOCAS,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  of  ■&  obsrure 
family,  entered  the  army  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Mauritius,  and  attained  the  rank  of  a  centurion.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  with  his  company  on  the  banks  of  tba  Dabiibe 
when  one  of  those  mutinies  so  frequent  in  the  history  of  tbt 
Eastern  empire  broke  out  among  the  troops  on  thit  itatiDii, 
and  having  probably  made  himself  conspicuous  among  lbs 
di»affected,  he  was  tumuUuously  proclaimed  leader  of  tbe 
insurgents,  and  he  marched  with  them  to  Conttamtinopk. 
At  the  approach  of  the  rebels  an  insurrection  broke  oat  ia 
the  capital,  and  the  emperor  and  his  family  were  obliged  la 
escape  in  a  boat  to  Calthedon.  Phocaa  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror and  crowned  by  the  patriarch,  a.d.  60<.  llaurilini^ 
being  taken,  was  put  to  death,  together  with  bis  flte  hm^ 
and  some  time  aAer  tlie  rest  of  his  family  shared  tbe 
same  fkte.  Phocas  sent  ambassadors  to  Kbosra  II.  to  aa- 
nounce  his  accession  to  the  throne,  but  the  Persian  menaicb 
having  learned  the  circumstances,  took  up  arma  to  avuyi 
tbe  cause  of  Mauritius,  and  carried  on  a  destmctiva  war  w 
the  Asiatic  provinces.  Phocas  found  more  favour  vitb 
Rome.  Gregory  I.  wrote  him  some  complimentary  latiars 
in  which  he  extols  the  con<lition  of  the  Italian  •ubjceta  of 
the  ein|)ire  as  being  free  men  in  comparison  with  those  who 
were  subject  to  the  Longobard  and  other  kings,  who  treated 
them  as  little  better  than  slaves.  These  letters  of  Gregonr 
to  Phocas  and  his  wife  Leontia  have  been  much  oensureo, 
but  we  ought  to  consider  that  the  Roman  pontifia,  being  st 
a  distance  from  the  Eastern  capital,  were  not  eoapeteot 
judges  of  the  frequent  insurrections  and  changes  of  dynasty 
which  occurred  there,  while,  exposed  as  they  and  tbsir 
docks  were  to  eminent  danger  from  tbe  Longobsrds^  it  vts 
their  interest  to  propitiate  the  Bxzautine  rulor  for  the  tftoM 
being,  without  investigating  too  closely  his  title  to  tbt 
throne. 

Ph(»cas  remained  on  goo<l  terms  with  Bonifaoa  HI.  sad 
Boniface  IV.,  the  successors  of  Gregory.  He  is  said  by  An- 
astasius,  the  Papal  chronicler,  to  have  acknowledged  Boni- 
face 111.  as  the  head  of  all  tbe  Christian  chui^hes;  bnt  tbst 
which  is  belter  authenticated  is  his  act  of  donation  of  tbs 
Pantheon  at  Rome  to  Boniface  IV.,  to  be  tranaformod  ■ 
a  Christian  church,  a.d.  6U7. 

In  the  mean  time  insurrections  broke  out  in  aenral 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  which  the  suspicions  and  era 
of  Phocas  only  served  to  exasperate.  Heracliiii»  axarak  of 
Africa,  sent  two  expeditions,  one  by  sea  and  the  dther  I9 
land,  under  his  son  Heraclius  and  his  nephew  Nicetss,  wbs 
joining  before  Constantinople,  took  possession  of  the  citr. 
after  some  resistance.  Phocas  was  taken  and  put  tn  a  cruel 
death  by  order  of  the  younger  Heraidius,  who  sueceeded  him 
in  the  empire,  a.o.  610. 

(Cedi-enus  (Xylandri),  p.  331,  &e.:  Gibbon.) 

PHOCENIC  ACID  and  PHOCENIN.  This  last  h 
a  peculiar  fatty  matter  contained  in  tbe  od  of  the  porpobc, 
combined  with  olein  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  pboceuN 
acid.  To  procure  it.  nine  parts  of  the  oil  are  to  be  treated 
with  ten  parts  of  hot  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*797:  the  liquor, 
when  It  has  become  cold  and  clear,  is  to  be  suhmilled  lo 
distillation,  by  wiiiih  an  acid  of  an  oleaginoua  appearanse 
is  obtained :  if  the  acid  is  separated  by  earbooale  of  mag- 
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nesia,  and  the  reinaining'on  treated  with  cold  weak  alcohol, 
the  phocenin  is  dissolved  by  it,  and  it  lias  the  following  pro- 
perties:— at  65**  its  sp.  gr.  is  0954;  it  exhales  a  weak  pe- 
culiar odour,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  rothcr  and  pho- 
ccnic,  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol. 

Wlfen  100  parts  of  phocenin  are  treated  with  potash,  they 
are  converted  into  59  parts  of  hydrated  oleic  acid,  J  5  of  gly- 
cerin, and  32*82  of  dry  phocenic  acid. 

Phocenic  Acid  is  colourless,  liquid  at  usual  temperatures, 
and  in  appearance  resembles  a  volatile  oil ;  its  sp.  gr.  is 
about  0*932.  It  has  a  very  strong  smell,  and  its  taste  is 
sour  and  penetrating.  It  remains  liquid  below  32°.  and 
boils  at  about  212^  It  may  be  distilled  in  vacuo  without 
alteration  ;  but  when  distilled  in  a  retort  containing  air,  it 
is  considerably  altered,  unless  distilled  with  water,  and  then 
it  rues  with  it,  and  it  is  condensed  in  a  pure  state  in  the 
rweiver.  It  is  nearly  as  combustible  as  volatile  oils. 
According  to  Chevreul,  it  is  composed  of — 
Hydrogen  •         .         8*25 

Carbon     .  .  ,65' 

Oxygen    .         .         .       26*75 
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PHOCI AN  WAR.    [Philip  (of  Macedonia) ;  Phocis.I 
PHO'CID^.    [Seals.] 

PUCyCION  (^oiffcufv),  an  Athenian  general  and  states- 
man, was  a  contemporary  of  DepQosthenes.  Hi9  first  ap- 
pearance in  history  is  at  the  battle  of  Naxos,  b.c.  376,  when 
Demoftbenes  was  seven  years  old,  being  himself  twenty- 
seven.  He  survived  Demosthenes  four  years,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Thirl  wall,  is  the  representative  of  that  party  in 
Atnens  to  which  Demosthenes  was  the  constant  antagonist. 
Plutarch  relates  that  Phocion  was  the  son  of  a  turner, 
but  be  disbelieves  the  story  on  account  of  the  goodness  of 
his  education  and  the  liberal  turn  of  his  mind.  Whatever 
was  his  rank,  Phocion  found  admittance  into  the  school  of 
Plato,  and  afterwards  studied  under  Xenocrates,  whose 
lessons  ^ad  perhaps  greater  influence  on  his  character  than 
sven  those  of  Plato :  at  least  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  a 
resemblance  between  Phocion  and  Xenocrates,  while  it 
would  be  hard  to  acknowledge  any  between  Phocion  and 
Plato.  To  a  stern  and  forbidding  aspect,  a  stoical  de- 
meanour, and  habits  of  rigid  simplicity,  Phocion  united  a 
kind  and  generous  heart.  These  qualities  Secured  for  him 
10  great  a  measure  of  popularity  that  he  was  forty-four 
times  elected  general,  and  that  in  an  age  when  public 
offices  were  generally  obtained  by  bribery.  He  was  also 
heard  with  so  much  attention  in  public,  that  even  Demos- 
thenes dreaded  the  effect  of  his  terse  and  pithy  harangues. 

Plutarch  records  many  of  his  sayings.  There  is  much 
wit  and  point  in  most  of  ihero,  indeed  tneygo  quite  beyond 
the  style  of  antioue  jokes,  usually  so  dull  to  modern  ears, 
and  there  is  much  political  wisdom  in  them ;  but  still  they 
have  an  air  of  intended  wit  and  a  striving  after  effect 
which  make  them  look  different  from  the  strong  and 
genuine  thongbts  of  an  earnest  and  true-hearted  patriot. 
Bat  after  all,  when  biographer  and  subject  each  lived  in  an 
age  more  distinguished  for  smartness  than  solidity,  we  need 
not  hold  these  speeches  inconsistent  with  that  high  cha- 
racter for  wisdom  which  Phocion  bears. 

The  public  incidents  recorded  of  Phocion's  life  are,  as  is 
natural  fur  the  bead  of  the  peace  party,  not  numerous.  He 
commanded  ipany  times  and  often  successfully,  but  he 
seems  to  have  acted  the  part  of  an  ambassador  better  than 
of  a^eneral.  His  dea|h  (b  c.  317)'  took  place  under  circum- 
stance mueh  like  those  which  accompanied  that  of  Socrates. 
During  |he  confiision  which  ensued  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, a  re\'olution  occurred  at  Athens,  and  the  democratic 
party,  drunk  with  success,  condemned  their  chief  opponents 
to  death,  ^n^ong  these  was  Phocion  *  he  died  with  the 
greatest  composure,  and  left  an  injunction  to  his  son,  to  pre- 
terre  no  remembrance  of  the  wrongs  which  Athens  had  done 
to  bis  l^thqp.  As  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  the  people  soon  saw 
their  error ;  repentance  however  does  not  usually  atone  for 
political  crimes,  and  the  parallel  between  Phocion  and  So- 
crates holds  good  with  regard  to  the  evil  times  which  fol- 
lowed their  respective  executions,  showing  public  ingrati- 
tude to  be  the  parent  as  well  as  the  child  of  civil  corruption. 
(Plutarch's  Life' of  Phocion;  Thirl  wall's  Hist,  of  Greece,) 

PHOCI S  (^wfffc)  was  hounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  on  the  west  by  Doris  and  the  Locri 
Qzolae,  on  the  north  by  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii, 
tnd  on  tbe  east  by  BoBotia*    The  territory  of  Phocia  origin- 


ally extended  to  theEuboean  channel,  but  was  in  later  times 
entirely  separated  from  the  sea  by  Locris.  Strabo  says  (ix., 
p.  416)  that  Phoois  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  range 
of  Parnassos,  which  extends  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
through  Phocis  till  it  joins  Mount  Helicon  on  the  borders 
of  Boeotia.  Parnassos  and  the  mountains  which  separate 
Phocis  from  Locris  form  the  upper  valley  of  the  river  Ce- 
phissus,  on  the  banks  of  which  there  is  some  fertile  country, 
thoujzh  in  many  parts  the  mountains  approach  very  near 
both  banks  of  the  river.  The  southern  part  of  Phocis  is 
almost  entirely  covered  with  the  mountains  which  branch 
off  to  the  south  from  the  huge  mass  of  Parnassos,  though 
there  are  a  few  fertile  plains  between  these  mountains,  of 
which  the  largest  is  the  celebrated  CrisssBan  plain. 

We  know  very  little  respecting  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Phocis.  According  to  Pausanias  (ii.,  4,  ^  3  ;  x.,  1^  j  1) 
the  people  derived  their  name  from  a  king  Phocus;  and  that 
the  name  is  of  considerable  antiquity  is  evident  from  the 
Phocians  being  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.,  ii.  5 1 7).  Previous 
to  the  Persian  invasion  they  appear  to  have  been  frequently 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Thessalians,  and  to  have  been 
successful  in  maintaining  thor  independence.  (Herod.,  viii. 
27,  28.)  Xerxes,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Thessalians, 
ravaged  Phocis  with  fire  and  sword,  and  destroyed  many 
of  their  cities.     (Herod.,  viii.  32.). 

The  Phocians  had  no  political  importance  till  after  the 
battle  of  Leuotra:   but  shortly  after  that  event,  circum- 
stances occurred  which  occasioned  the  celebrated  Phocian  or 
Sacred  War.  in  which  all  the  great  states  of  Greece  were 
more  or  less  concerned.    The  immediate  occasion  of  this 
war  is  said  by  Diodorus  (xvi.  23)  to  have  been  an  act  of 
sacrilege  committed  by  the  Phocians  in  cultivating  a  part 
of  the  Crisseean  plain,  which  had  been  doomed  by  a  decree 
of  the  Amphictyons,  in  b.c.  585,  to  lie  waste  for  ever.     But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate,  the  real  occasion 
of  the  war  was  the  animosity  between  Thebes  and  Phocis, 
which  had  long  prevailed  under  a  show  of  peace.     The 
Thebans  used  their  influence  in  the  Amphictyonic  council 
to  induce  the  Amphictyons  to  sentence  the  Phocians  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine  to  the  god  for  the  violation  of  the  sacred  land  ; 
and  on  their  refusing  to  pay  this  fine,  the  council  passed 
a  decree  that  if  the  fine  were  not  paid,  the  Phocians  should 
forfeit  their  territory  to  the  gods,  which  decree  was  in  all 
probability  intended  to  reduce  the  Phocians  to  the  condition 
of  the  Helots  in  Laconica,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tem])le  of  Delphi.     In   these  alarming  circumstances  tbe 
Phocians  were  induced  by  Philomelus,  who  appears  to  have 
held  some  high  office  in  the  Phocian  state,  and  was  a  man 
of  great  talent  and  energy,  to  make  the  bold  attempt  at 
seizing  the  city  and  temple  of  Delphi.    This  attempt  was 
successful,  and  the  Phocians  obtained  in  the  treasures  de- 
posited in  the  temple  ample  means  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
This  war,  which  lasted  for  ten  years,  was  carried  on  with 
various  success  on  both  sides.     The  Thebans  and  almost  all 
the  northern  states  of  Greece  were  opposed  to  the  Phocians; 
and  though  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  were  willing,  in 
consequence  of  their  fear  of  the  power  of  Thebes,  to  afford 
assistance   to    the   Phocians,   the   former  were   too   much 
weakened  by  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  latter  by  the 
Theban  victories  and  tbe  furmation  of  Messenia  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  to  render  any  effectual  aid.     But  what  the 
Phocians  wanted  in  allies  was  compensated  by  mercenary 
troops ;  and  it  is   difficult  to  say  how  long  the  struggle 
might  have  lasted,  had  not  the  Amphictyons  called  in  the 
assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who   took   possession  of 
Delphi,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war,  b.c.  346.    The  Phocians 
were  severely  punished  for  their  sacrilege ;  all  their  cities, 
with  the  exception  of  AbaD,  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
their  inhabitants  dispersed  in  villages  not  containing  more 
than  fifty  inhabitants.      Their  two  votes  in   the^Amphic- 
tyonic  council  were  taken  away  and  given  to  Philip.  (Paus., 
X.,  3,  $  I  ;     Diod.,  xvi.  59 ;    iEschin.,  De  Fale.  Legat.^ 
p.  45.)    Many  of  the  towns  however  appear  to  have  been 
rebuilt  soon  afterwards.    [Philip,  p.  74.] 

The  principal  towns  of  Phocis  were  Delphi  [Delphi]  and 
Elatea;  the  latter  of  which  was  situated  on  a  small  hill  above 
the  plain  watered  by  the  Cephissus.  It  was  taken  and  burnt 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes  (Herod.,  viii.  33),  but  was  rebuilt  soon 
afterwards,  and  became  from  its  position  the  most  important 
town  in  Phocis.  It  commanded  the  chief  road  which  led 
from  the  north  of  Greece  to  Bceotia  and  Attica  (Strab.,  ix., 
p.  424),  and  hence  we  read  in  Demosthenes  {De  Corona^ 
p.  284)  that  the  greatest  alarm  prevailed  at  Athens  wUta 
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intollif^ence  was  brought  that  Elatea  was  leixed  by  Philip. 
The  ruins  are  at  the  modern  Elephta. 

On  the  sea  coast  the  flrst  town  we  come  to  after  leaving 
the  Locri  Ozol®  is  Cirrha,  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Cris«»an  Gulf  (Bay  of  Salona)  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ploistus.  Cirrha  was  the  port  of  Delphi,  from  which  it  was 
distant  60  stadia  according  to  Pausanias  (x.  37,  §  4),  and  80 
according  to  Strabo  (ix.,  p.  418).  This  town  is  frequently 
confounded  with  Crissa,  which  is  mentioned  as  a  separate 
place  by  Strabo.  and  said  to  have  been  situated  between 
Delphi  and  Cirrha.  The  Crissseans  were  charged  by  the 
Delphians  with  undue  exactions  from  the  strangers  who 
came  to  consult  the  Delphian  oracle.  The  Amphictyons 
declared  war  against  them,  which,  after  lasting  for  ten  years, 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Crissa,  B.C.  585,  the  land  of 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  god.    (Paus.,  x.  37,  i  4.) 

The  next  ton^n  to  Cirrha  on  the  coast  was  Anticyra,  cele- 
brated for  its  preparation  of  hellebore,  which  grew  in  the 
mounfauis  above  the  town.  (Strab.,  ix.,  p.  418;  Paus.,  x. 
36,  §  3.)  Next  to  Anticyra  was  Medeon,  destroyed  with 
the  other  Phocian  towns  after  the  termination  of  the  Sacred 
War  and  never  restored  (Paii^  x.  3G,  §  3) ;  and  after  it  the 
small  town  of  Marathus  (Stral.,  ix.,  d.  423),  beyond  which 
was  the  Phar>'gian  promontory  with  a  station  for  ships. 
The  most  easleiiy  town  in  Phocis  on  the  coast  was  Mychus. 
(Strabo,  ix.,  p.  423.) 

There  are  few  towns  of  any  imnortance  inland,  with  the 
exception  of  Delphi  and  Elatea.  North-east  of  Delphi  was 
Lycorea,  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  said  in  the  Pa- 
rian Marble  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Deucalion,  and 
Strabo  (ix.  418)  speaks  of  it  as  more  antient  than  Delphi. 
(Compare  Paus.,  x.  32,  (  6.)  Above  Lycorea  was  Tiihorea 
or  Neon,  at  the  distance  of  80  stadia  from  Delphi.  (Paus., 
X.  32.  i  6.)  Its  ruins  are  near  the  modern  village  of  Ve- 
litza.  Pausanias  (x.  32,  $11)  says  that  the  oil  of  Tithorea 
was  admirable  for  the  composition  of  perfumed  ointments. 
West  of  Tithorea,  and  at  tne  foot  of  Parnassos,  was  the  an- 
tient city  of  LilDa,  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.,  ii. 
533)  as  near  the  sources  of  the  Cephissus.  It  was  distant 
from  Delphi  180  stadia  across  the  Parnassos.  (Paus.,  x.  33, 
$  1.)  On  the  borders  of  B<Botia  was  the  town  of  Ambysus  or 
Ambyssus  (Paus..  x.  36,  (  2;  Strabo,  ix.  423),  which  is  not 
unfreouently  mentioned  in  history.  In  the  Macedonian  war  it 
was  taVen  by  Flamininus.  (Liv.,  xxxii.  18.)  Its  ruins  were 
discovered  by  Chandler  near  the  modem  village  of  Dys- 
tomo. 


Coin  of  Phoeli. 

BriUfth  MaMam.    Aetnal  sIm. 

PHOCY'LIDES,  of  Miletus,  was  a  philosopher  and 
poet,  and  flourished  about  b.c.  535.  An  admonitory  poem 
iwoiiifia  vovOirtKbv)  is  attributed  to  this  Pbocylides ;  but  it 
is  uncertain  whether  it  was  written  by  him  or  by  another  of 
.  the  same  name  in  later  times.  The  reader  is  referred,  for  a 
discussion  of  this  question,  to  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Bib- 
liotheca  Greca*  of  Fabricius. 

Tliere  are  several  editions  of  Phoc>lides,  both  separate 
and  along  with  Theognis  and  others.  A  convenient  and 
correct  edition  of  these  Greek  gnomic  or  sententious  poets 
it  that  printed  by  Tauchnits,  Leipzig,  1819,  which  includes 
■even  fragments  of  Phocylides,  b«»ides  the  above-mentioned 
poem. 

PHCENPCE.  PHCENICIANS  (♦ocvini, ♦aivuc«c).  PhcB- 
nice*  proper,  even  in  il«  moM  flourishing  state,  was  a  very 
small  country.  It  extended  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  town  of  Aradus  and  the  river  Eleu- 
therus,  on  the  north,  to  Mount  Cannel,  or  Dora,  on  the 
south.  (Piolem.,  v.  15;  Plin.,  T/i #/.  iVb/.,  v.  13, 17;  Joseph., 
Apinn,\u  9.)  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  bv  the  moun- 
tains Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  from  whicd  numerous 
streams  descended,  which  rendered  the  land  exceedingly 
fertile.    (Ammianus  Marrell.,  xiv.  8.)    The  physical  cna- 
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racter  of  this  country  is  more  particularly  described  andtf 
Syria. 

This  short  line  of  coast  was  covered  with  numerous  towns, 
which  were  more  or  less  celebrated  for  their  arts  and  mana 
factures.  The  most  southerly  town  of  importance  was  Aecow 
billed  by  the  Greeks  Acca,  and  subsequently  Ptcdemaia 
(St.  Jean  aTAcre),  which  the  Israelites  did  not  conqncr. 
though  it  was  included  in  the  division  of  the  Holy  Land 
made  by  Joshua.  (Judges,  i.  31.)  In  the  time  of  Aufustna 
(Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  758)  it  was  a  large  city ;  and  under  CUb- 
dius  it  became  a  Roman  colony.  (Plin.,  Hiit.  Nai.,  ▼.  17.) 
The  sub^uent  history  and  present  state  of  this  city  are 
given  under  Acre. 

North  of  Acco  was  Tyre,  the  princinsl  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian cities,  and  north  of  Tyre,  Sidon.  Between  Tyre  and 
Sidon  was  Surepta  (Sarpfuind),  which  is  mentioned  in  tbe 
history  of  Elijah  (i  Kingt,  xvi.  9)  under  the  namo  of  Za- 
rephath.  (Compare  ObadiaJi,  v.  20 ;  Luke,  iv.  26  ;  Joseph^ 
Antiqu.,  viii.  13,  §  2.)  About  eight  miles  and  a  half  north 
of  Sidon  was  Berytus,  a  very  antient  town  with  n  harbour. 
(Ptolem.,  v.  1 5 ;  Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  755 ;  Joseph.,  Bell.  Jmd.^ 
vii.  3,  (  1  ;  Amroian.  Marcell.,  xiv.  8;  Mela,  L  12  )  It  is 
supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  same  place  as  Berolhai, 
which  was  taken  by  David.  (2  Sam.,  viii.  8.)  Berytus  was 
destroyed  by  Diodotus  Tryphon  (B.C.  140),  but  wnt  rebuilt 
by  A^rippa,  who  stationed  there  two  legions.  (Strabo,  xvi, 
p.  756.)  It  also  became  a  Roman  colony  under  the  nama 
of  Felix  Julia.  (Plin.,  Hi$t,  Nat,,  v.  17.)  Tbe  modem 
town  of  Bairuth  or  Beirut  is  still  a  place  of  some  importance 
[Beirut.] 

Twenty-four  miles  north  of  Berytus  was  Bybloi,  aituatcd 
on  rising  ground,  not  far  from  the  sea.  It  was  oelebrmtei 
for  the  worship  of  Adonis.  (Strabo,  xvL,  p.  755;  Pitt.* 
Hist.  Aat,,  v.  17;  Mela,  i.  12;  Ptolem^  v.  15.)  Winer  tup- 
poses  (BiblischeM  Realworterbuch,Viri,Bybio*)ihMt  the  town. 
Gebal  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ezek^  xxTii.  f ; 
compare  JosA.,  xiii.  5)  is  the  same  place  as  Byblot.    [Bv- 

BLUS.] 

North  of  Bvblos  was  Botrus;  and  beyond  it  Tripoli^ 
which  originally  consisted  of  three  distinct  towni»  fbwidid 
respectively  by  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradus,  and  was  uaed  bf 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  cities  of  Phmnice  as  a  com* 
mon  place  of  meeting  for  deliberating  on  subjects  of  oommoa 
importance.  (Strabo,  xvi.  754;  Plin.,  v.  17;  Diod.  8ie.» 
xvi.  41 ;  Mela,  i.  12.)  North  of  Tripolis  was  Orthosiaa 
(Plin.,  Hi9t,  Nat.,  v.  17 ;  Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  753 ;  1  Maec^  xt« 
37),  and  still  farther  north  Aradus,  a  colony  of  Sidoo*  and 
the  most  important  town  in  Phcenice  after  Tyre  and  8idoQ» 
situated  in  an  island  of  the  same  name,  which  is  called 
Arvad  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ez.,  xxvil.  8;  Gen^  x.  18.) 
This  island  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sleutherua,  and  Si 
stadia  from  tlie  mainland.  It  was  only  seven  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, but  was  crowded  with  houses.  (Strabo^  irL 
753  ;  Plin.,  v.  1 7  ;  Mela,  iL  7.)  Opposite  to  it  on  the  Buia- 
land  was  the  town  of  Antaradus. 

The  PhoBnicians  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Semitic  or 
Arama>an  family  of  nations,  and  originally  dwelt  either  oa 
the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Herod.,  L  2;  vii  89; 
Strabo,  i.,  p.  42.)  It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  they  enu- 
grated  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  it  must  hata 
been  at  a  very  early  period,  since  Sidon  was  a  ^real  city  ia 
the  time  of  Joshua  (/oM.,  xix.  28).  The  PboBnieiana  fkr  lar- 
passed  all  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  in  oommereial  CB- 
terprise.  Their  greatness  as  a  commercial  paoplt^via 
chiefly  owing  to  their  peculiar  natural  advantages. 
situation  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean 
them  to  supply  the  western  nations  with  the  diArent 
modities  of  the  East,  which  were  brought  to  Tyre  by 
vans  from  Arabia  and  Babylon ;  while  their  own  euuntiy 
produced  many  of  the  most  valuable  artidea  of  commerce 
in  antient  times.  Off  the  coast  the  purple  ftah  was  eaugbt 
which  produced  the  most  celebrated  dye  known  to  the  aa- 
tients,  and  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore  was  well  adapted  §m 
the  manufacture  of  glass.  (Strabo.  xi.  758;  Plin.,  xzzvi- 
65.)  Mount  Libanus  supplied  them  with  abundance  oC 
timber  for  ship-building,  and  the  usefhl  metala  were  ob- 
tained in  the  iron  and  copper  mines  near  Sarepta.  In  the 
west  thev  in  all  probabilitv  visited  Britain  [CAtfiTxmints]; 
and  on  the  north  coast  of  Afirica,  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  lfaUi» 
they  planted  numerous  colonies,  which  Ih^  supplied  with 
the  produce  of  the  East  Their  settlemenU  in  Sicily  aad 
Africa  became  powerful  states,  and  longoppoeed  a  formida* 
ble  barrier  to  the  Roman  arms,    [CaanuoB.]    By  their 
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with  the  Jewish  state  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  they 
ibled  to  sail  to  Ophir  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  where 
ained  the  produce  of  India.  (2  Chron.,  viii.  17,  18; 
,  ix.  27,  28.)  Herodotus  says  that  they  circumna- 
Africa,  but  there  appeal's  considerable  reason  for 

the  truth  of  this  account.  [Africa,  vol.  i.,  p.  172.] 
,«en  even  maintained  by  some  writers  that  they 

America.  (Diod.  Sic,  v.  19.) 
jrreeks  attributed  the  invention  of  letters  to  the 
Sy  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Greek 
.  was  derived  from  the  Phcanician.  They  are  also 
lave  invented  arithmetic  and  many  of  the  sciences; 
traditions  on  these  subjects  are  too  vague  to  enable 
ne  to  any  safe  conclusion.     There  can  be  no  doubt 

that  they  attained  to  great  perfection  in  the  arts  in 
ly  times.    The  Tyrians  supplied  Solomon  with  all 

'artificers  to  assist  in  the  building  of  the  temple  at 
im  (i  Chron.,  ii.),  and  the  workmanship  of  the  art- 
lidon  was  celebrated  in  the  Greek  towns  of  Asia 
i  early  as  the  time  of  Homer.  (//.,  xxii.  741 ;  Od., 

Phoenician  cities  appear  to  have  been  originally  in- 
It  of  one  another,  and  to  have  possessed  for  the 
t  a  monarchical  form  of  government.  The  oldest 
cities  was  Sidon  (Gen.,  x.  15),  but  Tyre  became  in 

s   the   most  important,  and   probably  exercised 

ee  of  authority  over  the  other  states.  After  the 
of  Samaria  and  Judaea,  the  Phosnicians  became 
successively  to  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Per- 
archies.  In  the  wars  between  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
i  Phcenicians  formed  the  chief  and  most  efficient 
le  Persian  navy.  They  afterwards  formed  part  of 
inions  of  the  Seleucidse,  and  were  eventually  in- 
i  the  Roman  province  of  Syria. 
mguage  of  the  Phcsnicians  and  of  the  different 
which  they  planted  closely  resembled  the  Hebrew 
naic.  Even  if  we  had  no  remains  of  the  language 
have  little  doubt  that  such  was  the  case ;  but  Ge- 
satisfactorily  shown,  from  numerous  coins  and 
#us,  the  intimate  connection  between  the  Phoeni- 
the  other  languages  of  the  Semitic  nations.  The 
'  the  Phcenician  alphabet  closely  resemble  those  of 
uitao.    In  addition  to  which  it  may  be  remarked, 

further  proof  is  wanted,  that  Jerome  represents 
%i,adli.  vii.  19)  the  Phoenician  language  as  allied  to 
rcw,  and  he  says  the  same  of  the  Panic,  which  how- 
>bservea,  was  more  remote  from  the  mother  tongue, 
t/.  ad  Gen.  xxxvi.  24.)      Augustin  also  makes  the 

rk  respecting  the  Punic,  which  was  spoken  at 

I  uis  time.  For  further  information  upon  this  sub- 
reader  is  referred  to  Gesenius's  *  Palaographische 
fiber   Phonizische  und   Punische   Schrift,'    4to., 

835,  and    '  Scripturse  Linguseque    PhosnicisDque 
a^'  &c.,   4to.,  Leip.,    1837.     Among  the  works 

II  ihe  Phoenician  language,  the  most  celebrated  is 
ory  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  in  nine 
f  Sanchoniathon,  of  which  a  Greek  translation  was 
r  Philo  Byblius  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  cen- 
he  Christian  sera.  [Sanchoniathon.] 
INI'CIA.    [Phcenice.] 

INICIRCUS.    [PiPRiN^] 
^NICOPHAIN.^.    [Phcenicophaus  ] 

ilOOPHA'US.  M.  Vieillol*s  name  for  a  genus  of 
inded  on  the  Malkofias,  or  Malcohas.  Le  vail  Ian  t 
to  have  been  the  first  who  proposed  a  separation 
brm  from  the  Cuckoos,  and  Mr.  Swainson,  who 
Synopsis*  places  it  among  the  Croiophagina,  or 
U  Cuckoos,  observes  that  the   passage   from   the 

to  the  Cuckoos  seems  to  be  marked  by  such  genera 
icnf)hcuis  or  Saurothera,  where  the  bill,  as  in  the 
•ithck   much  larger  and  thicker  than  in  the  gene- 

Cuckoos,  and  is  thus  assimilated  in  shape  to  that 
oucan,  or  as  in  Saurothera,  where  the  edges  be- 
itated. 

eiieric  Character,  as  restricted  by  Mr.  Swainson,  will 
.  in  the  article  Inoicatorin^e. 
pie,  Phamicophaus  Pyrrhocephalus, 
ppears  to  be  the  Cuculus  Pyrrocephalus  of  Forsler 
l^UBnicopfiaus  leucogaster,  Desm. 
dy,   1839,   Mr.  Eraser   read   to  a  meeting  of  the 
al  Society  of  London  his  description  of  a  bird  of 
1U8,   Fhoenicophaiis    Cumingi,  belonging    to  Mr. 
q's  subdivision  Dasylophits,  forwarded  t>y  Hugh 


Cuming,  Esq.,  corresponding  member  from  Luzon.  Mr. 
Eraser  pointed  out  that  it  might  at  once  be  distinguished 
from  all  the  known  members  of  the  family  by  the  singular 
structure  of  the  feathers  of  its  crest  and  throat ;  Ihe  shafts 
of  these  feathers  are  expanded  at  their  extremities  into 
laminsB,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  shavings  of  whale- 
bone ;  and  in  this  respect  they  resemble  the  crest  of  the 
Toucan,  to  which  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  monograph,  applies 
the  name  Pieroglossus  ulocomus,  which  is  the  Pi,  Beau- 
hamesii  of  Wagler,  but  are  not  curled  as  in  that  species. 
The  feathers  above  the  nostrils,  of  the  crest  and  chin,  and 
along  the  middle  of  the  throat,  are  grey  at  the  base,  have 
a  decided  white  spot  towards  the  middle,  and  are  termi- 
nated by  a  broad  expansion  of  tho  shaft,  which  is  of  a 
glossy  black  colour,  with  blue  or  greenish  reflections. 
The  external  edge  of  this  expanded  portion  of  the  shaft 
is  minutely  pectinated.  The  occiput  and  sides  of  the 
head  are  grey,  passing  into  dirty  white  on  the  cheeks 
and  sides  of  the  throat;  the  hinder  part  and  sides  of  the 
neck  and  the  breast  are  of  a  deep  chestnut  colour ;  the 
back,  wings,  and  tail  are  of  a  deep  shining  green  colour ; 
all  the  tail-feathers  are  broadly  tipped  with  white ;  the 
vent,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  are  dusky  brown  tinged 
with  green ;  the  bill  is  horn-colour ;  the  feet  olive.  Accord- 
ing to  that  indefatigable  collector  Mr.  Cuming,  this  beautiful 
and  interesting  bird  is  named  Ansic  En  Bicol  in  the  Albay 
tongue.  The  eyes  were  red,  and  the  pupil  large  and  black. 
The  length  from  beak  to  tail  was  eight  inches  and  a  half,  and 
the  measurement  round  the  body  five  inches.  Total  length 
sixteen  inches.  (Eraser.)  {Zool.  Proc.,  1839.)  In  the  same 
volume  another  species,  from  Malaya,  Phamicophaus  viridi- 
rostris  is  described  by  Mr.  Eyton — native  name,  see  Laliia, 
The  synonyms  given  are  Psittacula  Malaccensis,  Kuhl — 
native  name.  Tana;  Bucco  trimaculata.  Gray  —  native 
name,  Tanda  ;  and  Bucco  versicolor,  RafiF. —native  name, 
Tahoor,  Phomicophai  tricolor,  Steph.— native  name,  Kado 
besar;  Chlorocephalus  (Cuculus  chlorocephalus.  Raffles — 
native  name,  see  Lahia) ;  Cratofurdii,  Gray— native  name, 
Kada  Kachie ;  and  Javanicus,  Horsf. — native  name,  Kada 
Apie,  are  also  referred  to  by  Mr.  Eyton  as  synonyms  of  An' 
threptes  modesta  from  Malaya — native  name,  Chichap  Nio, 
In  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray's  arranjrement  the  Phtffnicophaince 
consist  of  the  genera  Phcsnicophaus,  Vieill. ;  Caiyococcyx, 
G.  R.  Gray;  Rhinortha,  Vig.;  and  Taccocua,  Less.;  and 
the  six  subfamilies  of  the  Cuculidce  are  Indicatorincp,  Sou- 
rotherintB,  Centropince^  Phc&nicophaime,  Coccyzince,  and 

Cuculina*. 

PHCENICOPTERI'NiB,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  his 
first  subfamily  of  the  Anatidce,  consisting  of  the  genus 
Phomicopterus  only.  The  same  position  is  given  to  the 
Phoenicopterinee  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray. 

PHaSNICO'PTERUS.    [Flamingo] 

PHCENICO'RNIS,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genus 
of  Ceblepyrinee,  or  Caterpillar- Catchers,    [Shrikes.] 

PHCENICU'RA.  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  the  Red- 
starts.   [Sylviadje.] 

PHCENISO'MA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Pringillidee ;  and  placed  by  him  in  the  subfamily  Tana- 
grin^.    [Fringillid^b;  Tanagrin^.] 

PHCKNIX  (♦oTvtC),  one  of  the  most  renowneil  of  the 
fabulous  monsters  of  antiquity,  defined  by  the  Arabians  to 
be  maloumo  U-ismo,  majnouh  ^l-jismo  *  fa  creature)  whose 
name  is  known,  its  body  unknown.*  (Richardson's  Arabic 
and  Persian  Diet.)  It  is  supposed  by  some  persons  to 
be  mentioned   in  the  Bible,  Job,  xxix.  18,  and  Psalms, 

xcii.  12.  In  the  former  passage  Sto  is  translated  in  our 
version  *  as  the  sand,'  but  by  Bede.  *  Sicut  Phoenix ;' 
in  the  other,  "IDDD*  which  is  rendered  in  our  version  •  like 
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the  palm  tree,'  is  explained  to  mean  the  phoonix  by  Tertul- 
lian  {De  Resurrect,  Camis,  sec.  13,  p.  387).  Omitting 
these  two  passages,  which  are  rightly  translated  in  our  ver- 
sion, and  therefore  have  no  reference  to  the  phoenix,  the  ear- 
liest author  who  mentions  it  is  Hesiod  (ap.  Plut.,  De  De- 
fectu  Orac.t  cap.  I  ] ,  ed.  Tauchn. ;  and  ap.  Plin.,  Hist.  Nat., 
lib.  vii.,  cap.  49),  who  merely  says  that  it  lives  nine  times  as 
long  as  a  crow.  The  first  detailed  description  and  history 
that  we  meet  with  is  in  Herodotus,  whose  words  on  that 
account  deserve  to  be  quoted  at  length.  *  There  is  also,' 
says  he,  in  his  account  of  Egypt  (lib.  ii.,  cap.  73),  *  another 
sacred  bird,  the  name  of  which  is  the  phoenix ;  I  have  not 
myself  seen  it  except  in  a  picture,  for  it  seldom  visits  them, 
only  (as  the  people  of  Heliopolis  say)  every  five  hundred 
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years.  And  they  say  that  he  only  comet  iirhen  his  sire  dies. 
And  he  is  if  he  i>  liku  his  picture,  of  size  and  Kha).e  as  (o\- 
lows:  n;irl  of  lii^  ]>liiinit^e  is  ^uld  col<»un  d.  and  partciini- 
son  ;  and  lie  i>  fu*  thr  ino>t  part  voiy  like  lo  the  ca^le  in 
outline  an<l  hiilk.  And  this  binl.  they  say,  devises  as  followti, 
but  t  lie)  say  \v!.;;t  is  to  nie  bf\ond  belief:  that  setting  out  from 
Arabia,  he  brings  Um  sire  to  the  tetnple  of  iho  sun;  that  he 
covers  him  with  myrrh,  and  hnncs  hira  in  the  temple  of  the 
sun  :  and  that  lie  <'onveys  him  thus:  firnt  he  forms  an  eggof 
mvrrh  as  larorr  as  he  is  able  to  bear,  and  afterwards  tries 
whether  he  can  carry  it :  and  uhen  he  has  made  the  trial,  upon 
thib  he  hollows  out'the  egg,  and  puts  his  sire  into  it,  and 
covers  w  ith  other  myrrh  that  part  of  the  egg  where  he  had  made 
the  hole  and  put  in  his  sire;  and  when  his  sire  lies  inside, 
the  wcMght  [of  the  cL^g]  is  the  same  [as  it  was  before  it  was 
ho)l«)wed  out],  and  having  coveted  him  up,  he  conveys  him 
to  Euypt  into  the  temple  of  the  sun.  Such  are  the  things 
which  they  say  this  bird  performs.'  Such  is  the  story  as 
told  in  Herodotus,  and  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  what 
was  afterwards,  though  with  various  embellishments,  re- 
peated anil  bulicved  for  more  than  a  thousand  vears.  It 
would  be  tedious  and  useless  to  quote  the  words  of  each 
author  who  forms  a  link  in  the  chain:  it  will  be  suflicient 
to  mention  that,  between  the  times  of  Herodotus  and  Taci- 
tus, the  fahlo  of  the  *  Phoonix*  is  told  more  or  lets  fully  and  cir- 
cumstantially  by  the  following  classical  writers :  Antiphanes 
(iv  ro7f  'O/ioTar^jioic  ap.  Athen..  Deipnoi ,  hb.  xiv.,  sec.  70, 
p.  65J),Cha.>reni()n  (ap.Tzetz.,  ChiLv.  395),  Lucan  {Phars., 
lib.  vi..  V.  6^0),  Mart.al  (Epigr.,  v.  7).  Mela  (Pe  Situ  Orb., 
lib.  iii,  c:ip.  b),  Ovid  ( Mflam.,  lib.  XV..  v.  391,  aq. ;  Amftr,, 
lib.  ii..  el.  6,  V.  61).  Pltny  (Hisi.  Nat.,  lib.  x.,  pa'tx  2:  lib. 
xi,  ciip.  41;  lil).  xiii.,  cap.  9i,  Seneca  (EpiiL,  42.  sec.  1), 
and  Siatius  (.SV/r..  lib.  ii ,  4,  3G;  lib.  iii.,  2*  114).  The 
pass:ige  in  which  Tacitus  notices  the  Pbcrnix  is  ver)*  re- 
markable, and  deserves  to  be  quoted  at  length  as  beins 
the  most  authentic  account  of  it  that  has  been  presen'ed 
and  also  as  showini^  that  so  cautious  and  accurate  a  man  as 
he  is  always  considered  to  be  entertained  no  kind  of  doubt 
as  to  its  real  existence  and  its  periodical  appearance  in  Egypt. 
*  In  the  consulship  of  Paulus  Fabius  and  Lucius  Vitellius,' 
says  he  (m  Murphy's  translaiion,  Anncd.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  28) 
A.u.c.  787,  A  D.  34.  '  the  miiaculous  bird,  known  to  the 
world  by  the  name  of  the  phcBaix.  after  disappearing  for 
a  series  of  agcjs  revisited  Etrvpt.  A  phenomenon  so  very 
extraordinary  could  not  fail  to  produce  abundance  of 
curious  speculation.  The  learning  of  Egypt  was  dis- 
placed, and  Greece  exhausted  her  inj^enuiiy.  The  facts, 
about  which  there  seems  to  be  a  concurrence  of  opinions, 
with  other  circumstances  in  their  nature  doubtiul,  yet 
M'orthy  of  notice,  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  reader. 
That  the  phicnix  is  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  differs  from  the 
rest  of  the  feathered  species  in  tho  form  of  its  head  and 
the  tincture  of  its  plumage,  arc  points  settled  by  the  natu- 
ralists. Of  its  longevity  tho  accounts  are  various*  The 
common  |iersuasion  is  that  it  lives  five  hundred  years*  [He- 
rodotus, C)vid,  Seneca,  and  Mela,  /on>  cit. ;  Philostratus  (in 
ViUl  Apofloji.  Tijan.,  iii,  49.  ed.  Olear.,  p.  134  and  135), 
yElian  (Hist.  Animal.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  58),  Aureliut  Victor 
{Dc  Cfpstir.,  cap.  4,  sec.  12;  £//? <..  cap.  4,  sec.  10).  llor- 
an<»llo  (in  Uiernsrh/i  /i.,  No.  34,  p.  41) ;  St.  Clement  of  Rome 
{Epist.  ad  Corinth.,  rap.  xxv.,  p.  98,  ed.  Jacobson),  St. 
C\rd  of  Alexandria  iCatech.  xviii.  8)];  'though  by  some 
writers  the  date  is  extended  to  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-one.*  The  several  ceras  when  the  phcBnix  has 
been  Si'Cii  are  fixed  by  tradition.  The  first,  we  are  told, 
was  in  the  reit;n  of  Sesostris  ;  the  second,  in  that  of  Amasis ; 
and  in  the  perio<l  when  Ptolemy,  the  third  of  the  Mace- 
donian rare,  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  another 
phoBiiix  directed  its  flight  towards  Heliopolis,  attended 
by  a  group  of  various  birds,  all  attracted  by  tho  no- 
velty, and  gazing  with  wonder  at  so  beautiful  an  appear- 
ance. For  the  truth  of  Jhis  account  we  do  not  presume 
to  answer,  llie  facts  lie  too  remote;  and  covered,  as 
they  are,  with  the  mists  of  antiquitv,  all  further  argument 
is  suspended.  From  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  to  Tiberius,  the 
intermediate  space  is  not  quite  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
From  that  circumstance  it  has  been  inferred  by  many 
that  the  last  phicnix  was  neither  of  the  genuine  kind  nor 
came  fnmi  the  woods  of  Arabia.  The  instinctive  qualities 
of  tho  species  were  not  observed  to  direct  its  motions.     It 

•  M*ni:ii»  'ar.  1  lin  .  //,»•.  A*,if..  lib.  x..  c»v-  2)  My»  that  it  lireU  fltf  hun- 
^rdaiwl  uiii«*>>ar«:  '«o!iiri'..  n\i>  liuiulrvd  and  forty ;' MartiiU,  MM  Ikooaaad; 
k,  wvcu  tliu«i«au(l  aiid  »ix 


is  the  genius,  wo  are  told,  of  the  true  phcBnix.  ti 
course  of  years  is  finibhed,  and  the  appoat  li  o?  <lta  1 
to  budd  a  nest  in  its   native  rhnie.  and   ihfrc  «'e 
principles  of  life,  from  whieh  a  iiew   p;.jn.T:\  a::-t 
first  care  of  tho  young  biid,  a"*  mmmi  a^  tlc<l^vd.  n».'l 
trust  to  its  wings,  is  to  perforin  the  oh^'equie*^  of  Xw 
But  this  duty  is  not   undertaken  ra>hly.      He  cm 
quantity  of  myrrh,  an  1  to  try  hi!»  strength.  make«  f 
excursions  with  a  load  on  his  hack.     When  he  ha*  n 
experiment  through  a  long  tract  of  air,  and  irain^  s 
confidence  in  his  own  vigour,  he  takes  up  the  IhiH 
father,  and  flies  with  it  to  the  altar  of  the  sun.  w 
leaves  it  to  be  consumed  in  Haines  of  fra<jranre. 
adds  Tacitus.  *  is  the  ac<-ouut  of  thi^  extraordinary  \ 
has,  no  doubt,  a  mixture  of  fable;   but  that  the 
from  time  to  time,  appears  iu  Egypt,  seems  to  I 
sufhciently  ascertained.* 

After  tiiv  time  of  Tacitus  the  fable  of  the  phcer 
peated  or  alluded  to  by  the  following;  dasMcal 
i)esides  those  nlieady  referred  to:— Achilles  Tat 
Leuc.  et  cut.,  lib.  iii..  cap.  '23,  p.  147,  cd.  Mit 
Aristides  (Or at.,  tom.  li.,  p.  1U7,  e<l.  Jebb.  et  ifa 
liast  ),  Artemidorus  {On^i merit ,  lib.  iv..  cap.  49, 
ed.  Rigalt),  Ausonius  (Eidt/i/ ,  lo,  v.  6,  p.  53 
AV/iy//,  11,  v.  16.  p.  454,  ed.  Toll.),  C'laMdian  iEi 
*  De  PhcEnite;*  in  Prtm.  Consul.  Sti/irh,,  lib.  ii., 
sq. ;  Epist.,  i.  '  Ad  Seren.,*  v.  15).  Dion  CanMu 
Uom.,  lib.  69,  cap.  27),  Diogenes  l^ertius  (2V  I 
loinpk.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  11.  sees.,  9  and  79),  Laropr 
Helioisab.,  cap.  23),  Lucian  {Hermoi.,  cap.  53:  Nat 
44;  De  Morte  Peregr.,  cap.  27).  Oppian  {De  Am^ 
28,  ed.  Schneid.,  p.  182),  Photius  {Btblintk.,  cod. 
3U5).  and  Solinus  {Polyhi$t„  xxxiii.  11).  Of  these  i 
perhaps  the  only  one  curious  enough  to  be  par 
noticed  is  that  in  Limpridius,  who  tells  us  that  1 
balus  promised  his  guests  a  phcRni\  fur  supper: 
however  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  dish  of  the 
of  phoBnicopters  (or  tlamincros). 

But  it  is  not  only  in  heathen  authors  that  this 
to  be  found;  it  is  mentioned  and  believed  by  th< 
Rabbinical  writers,  and  by  the  early  fathers  of  tbeC 
church.  Ezekiel,  the  Jewish  tragic  w riser  [tol 
135,  col.  hi,  de>cribes  the  phoenix  in  his  *  Exag< 
Euseb.,  Prr^QT.  Evangel.,  lib.  ix..  cap.  29,  p.  446. ed. 
1688) ;  and  Kimchi  informs  us  (ap.  Borhari,  Hi^'fts. 
lib.  vi..  cap.  5,  p.  HI  8)  that  in  the  passage  of  Job  quoti 
some  of  the  Rabbis  read  7VI.  the  Phcpnix,  instead  of 
sand.  The  very  words  of  several  of  these  writer* 
seen  in  liochart  {lorn  rii.) ;  but  the  only  Rabbtni>' 
tion  to  the  story  worth  noticino;  is  preserved  b)  Rab 
in  his  *  Berescith  Rabba,*  cap.  19  (ap.  I^icbart,  /' 
who  says  that  the  reason  why  tho  phcenix  lives  so  h 
is  in  a  manner  exempt  from  death,  is  Ivecau^^e  il 
only  aniiual  that  did  not  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
disc.  A  somewhat  similar  bird  seems  to  liave  l«eeo 
to  the  Arabians  under  the  name  of  Anka.  Mr  Laa 
notes  to  his  new  translation  of  the  *  Talcs  of  a  T 
and  One  Nights '  (ch.  Ju.  note  22).  tells  u^.  on  ihc  a 
of  Kaswini,  that  the  anka  isi  the  greatest  of  binK: 
carries  off  the  elephant  as  the  kite  carries  oflf  the 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  carrying  off"  a  bride.  G«« 
prayer  of  a  prophet  named  Ilandhalah.  bani>lied 
island  in  the  circumambient  ocean,  unvisited  by  rae 
the  equinoctial  line;  that  it  lives  one  thou^aud  ai 
hundred  >ears;  and  that  when  the  >oiing  auka  iu 
up,  if  it  be  a  female,  the  old  female  bird  hum*  betM 
if  a  male,  the  old  male  bird  does  so. 

Many  of  the  early  lathers  believed  the  story  so  ft 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  bring  it  forward  as  a  prut 
resurrection  ;  and  that,  not  as  an  argumenium  adk 
when  disputing  with  heathens,  but  seriou>ly.  and  lu 
addressed  to  converts  to  Christianity.  St.  Clvmei 
first  who  u«cs  this  argument  {loco  cit.),  in  which  b* 
lowed  by  St.  Cyril  and  Tertulhan  iiorh  rit  ),  and 
u'msiAncor.,  sec.  84,  p.  89).  The  passage  in  Si.C\ii 
also  contains  two  or  three  additional  embellishoiei 
serve  as  a  sperimen.  *  God  knew  men**  unl»ehi*C* 
(in  Mr.  Churches  tianMation.  Oxford.  1^.1^),  *  and  | 
for  this  purpose  a  bird  called  a  pbopnix.  Ti.is 
Clement  writes,  and  as  many  more  relate,  tt.u  ouli 
Its  race,  going  to  the  land  of  the  Egyptians  at  rev  jIi 
five  hundred  years,  shows  forth  tho  resurrecth>n ;  a 
not  in  desert  pUoetk  lest  the  mystery  which  o 
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tmsin  unknoirn,  but  in  a  notable  citf,  tl»t  men 
en  handle  irliat  thay  disbelieve.  Fur  it  makes 
est  of  frankiiu'ense  and  myrrh  and  ulher  ejiices; 
riii;  info  ih is  when  its  years  ate  fulRlled,  il  evi- 
i  and  mouMerd  away.  Then  from  the  mouldeiing 
Ihe  dead  a  worm  sprinf^.  and  this  worm,  when 
1^.  is  Iranaformed  into  a  bird  ;  and  do  not  dis- 
is.  Tor  thou  seest  theoRipringorbeesBiao  fa^liioni^d 
of  worms,  and  from  o^iga  tvhich  are  most  moist 

seen  the  wings  and  bones  end  sincirs  or  birds 
rierwards  this  phmnix,  becoming  <ledtt«d  and  a 
i(Bni\,  as  was  the  formitr  one,  soars  up  into  the  air 
;  bad  died,  shotting  forth  10  men  a  mnat  evident 
in  from  the  dead.  The  phoenix  indeed  is  a  won- 
d.  yet  is  irrational,  nor  sings  psalmi  toOod;  it 
ul  through  the  skv,  but  it  knows  not  the  onlj-be- 
>n  of  God.  Is  then  a  resurrection  fVom  the  dead 
to  this  irrational  creature,  whicli  knows  not  its 
ind  to  us,  who  ascribe  glory  to  God  and  keep  His 
ments,  shall  there  no  resurreciion   be  granted?' 

is  alia  meiilioned  al  greater  or  less  tengith  by 
Lvitus  fDe  Ori^.  Antmie.  i.  1 4,  sec.  3).  St.  Aiiibroao 
,  lib.  T.,  cap.  53;    In  fta/m  exviii.,  Serm.  19).  St. 

(Ih  Nat.  ft  Orig.  Animir,  tom.  Tii.,  lib.  tv„  a>\. 
•m.,  18.  tom.  X.,  col.  I3U8),  Epiphalilus  {.Phytiol., 

20.1K  Eusbhius  We  Vita  Constant.,  lib.  iv.,  cap. 
■u*  Hispalpnais  <Orig.,  lib.  xii.,  cip.  7),  Laciantius 

flkfeTtire),  St.  Gregory  of  Nazionzum  (Orat.,  37, 
id  RufTinus  (tn  Symb.  Expoiil.,  p.  348).  Origeti 
loubt  Its  trulli  (Cont.  Celt.,  lib.  iv., caji,  98,  p,  2!9), 
us  blames  St.  Clement  for  hia  credulity  in  mfen- 
[Biblioth.,  c'iA.  126,  p  3D5);  but  these  Mrb  are 
the  writer  is  aware)  ihe  anly  ttro  of  Ihe  antient 
ho  do  not  belicTB  it.  This  however  ought  not  to 
1  authority  of  ilie  fathers  on  other  matters,  nor 
h«  made  a  subject  of  reproach  against  Ibeltt  that 
i  not  proficients  in  a  branch  of  knowicdfce  which 
1  peculiar  study  of  modern  limes.'  (See  Mr.  Nbw- 
hce  to  Mr.  Church's  Translation  of  St.  Cyril,  Oxf. , 

1  b«  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  more 
ithors  who, during  Ihemiddleagea. expressed  their 
leexistenceorthcPhcenix.  for  ibfe  list  would  include 
the  writers  on  natural  hisiory.  besides  a  gr^Ht  num- 
n.  Perhaps themostcuriouacircumslance relating 
It  il  told  us  bv  Camden  [Britannia,  p.  7S3,  edl 
)<).  viz.  that  Pope  Clement  VIII.  sent,  in  1399, 
TOite.the  cUiefiain  of  the  Irish  rebels,  a  Phffinix's 
Thi«  nas  mentioned  in  his  work  only  eight  years 
vent  took  place,  but  we  are  not  infortned  how  the 
:ured  the  feather,  or  what  had  become  of  it  at  the 
n  Camden  wrote,'  Patricius  Junius  {Patrick 
I  his  note  on  the  nassa<;e  of  St,  Clement,  published 
leain  fatour  of  the  existence  of  ihe  Phoanix,  and 
a  cum  Clemente,  Terinlliano.Origene,  &c.,  errare, 
Ximum'  (i.e.  Max.  Mart.  Lib.  ad  Petrum  cont. 
graata)  'et  ejus  aenuacium  opinionem  aequl.*  Sir 
iniwne,  it)  his  '  Vult;ar  Errors,'  (of  which  Ihe  Brst 
IS  puUished  in  IS4G},  thinks  it  neceEaary  to  slate 
jnglh  his  reasons  for  disbelieving  the  existence  of 
IX  (book  ili.,ch,  12);  and  in  1552  he  was  attacked 
ul  otbM'  pieces  of  incredulity  by  Alexander  Ross, 
t  eoiiiled  'Arcana  Microcosmi :'  or,  'The  Hid 
r  Han's  Body  discovered.'  &c.  With  respect  16 
ix,  the  writer  is  not  surprised  at  its  seldom  making 
mce,  its  instinct  teachin;^  it  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
int  of  the  creation — man ;  '  for  had  HeliogsbalUs, 
an  glutton,  met  with  him,  he  had  devoured  him, 
ete  were  no  more  in  the  world  1'  (Area.  MieT.,  p. 
xander  Ross,  who  was  really  a  person  of  some  senae 
ng.  was  probably  one  uf  the  last  believers  in  the 
'liich  is  now  given  u(i  entirely  to  the  poets;  indeed, 
appearance  of  the  'Rejected  Addreaaea,'  almost 
1  even  by  them.f  Of  modern  writers,  besides  Bo- 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  tlie  following  are  best  worth 
;: — Uenrichsen,  'Commentaiio  do  Plicnnicis  Fa- 
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bull,'  Hm.,   1625,  1827,  8vo.;  Martmi's  edition  of  lae- 

lantii  'Carmen de Phtenice.' 8vo., Lunnb.,  1825;  Salmasius, 
'  Exercit,  Plin.,'  p.  386,  seq. ;  Creuzer,  '  Syinbolik  und  My- 
thologic,'  fitc,  vol.  i.,  p.  43B,  sq, ;  Miiiiler.  '  Siniibililer  und 
Kunslvorstellungen  der  alien  Christen,'  4to..  Altona.  1825, 
p.  94,  sq.;  Mitral, 'Lc  Phfinix.ou  i'Oiseau  du  SolcU,' Paris. 
I8i4;  from  one  or  other  of  which  works  the  writer,  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  pedantry  and  osienuiiun,  freely  and 
willingly  confesses  that  all  the  abovu  references  have  been 
taken,  except  three ;  and  of  those  three,  tiro  were  furnished 
him  by  a  friend. 

PH(EN1X,  a  southern  conBleUation  of  Bayer,  which  may 
be  best  described  as  close  to  (but  fsrlher  from  the  south 
pole  than)  ihe  bright  star  in  Eridanus  (Acherliar),  Its 
principal  stars  are  as  follows: — 
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tr  iilihri  II  10  b«  rfcarinl  tai  lliii  iHfbnuUoi  or  hmihIit,  (hit 
lli>  iiwc  KDWB«,  ha  hu  (Ouih)  ■!  Oifticd  <*nT  lanDfd  Hbnlir 
Ten  <>■>»  (J<u».  W>).  Kiiaalj  btUtm  u  tlie  airaim  ofltw 


PHtBNIX,  a  gbnua  Of  palms,  which  has  been  so  named 
from  one  of  lis  species,  the  date-tree,  having  been  called  so 
by  the  Greeks:  inis  name  is  thought  by  some  to  be  derived 
from  PhtBhtcin,  because  dales  were  procured  from  thence. 
The  genus  la  comlnon  in  India  and  in  the  north  of  AfVica, 
and  one  Ct  the  species  grows  In  Arabia,  the  lower  parts  of 
Persia,  and  along  the  Euphrates  to  Syria.  The  genus  li 
characterised  by  having  flotrers  dimcious,  sessile,  in  a 
branched  spadix,  supported  by  B  simple  spathe;  calyx  ur- 
cftolale,  3-tdolhed ;  cohil  3-pelalled ;  Stamens  B  or  3 ;  filamenls 
very  short,  almbst  wanting  ;  anthers  linear  ;  (female)  cfllys 
ureedlate,  3-loothed'  corol  3-petalled,  with  the  petals  con- 
volute ;  pistil  with  ulrea  ovaries,  distinct  from  each  other, 
of  which  one  oilly  ripens;  stigmas  hooked;  drupe  one- 
seeded ;  teeds  marked  on  one  side  tvith  a  longitudinal  fbr- 
row ;  albumen  reticulhte ;  embryo  in  the  back  of  the  seed ; 
palms  with  stems  of  a  moderate  height  and  ringed,  or  marked 
with  the  seams  of  the  fallen  leatfes;  ftonds  or  leaves  pin- 
nate ;  pinn»  or  leatleta  linear,  with  Ihe  spadix  burstiBg 
among  the  leaves,  surrounded  with  an  almost  woody  two- 
edgetTsheatb ;  flowers  yellowish-white;  fruit  soft,  edible,  of 
a  reddish  yellow  coloor. 

Phcenix  daclytifera.  or  the  dale-tree,  is  one  of  thb 
beat  known  and  probably  the  earliest  known  of  tlie  palms. 
and  though  belonging  to  a  family  which  abounds  and 
tlourisHes  most  in  tropical  reeions,  itself  attaina  perfec- 
tion only  In  colli psratively  high  latitudes.  It  is  no 
doubt  Ihe  species  to  which  the  name  Pdma  was  originally 
aplilied,  as  we  may  infer  from  its  being  common  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  the  lowbr  parts  of  Persia,  as  well  as  Egypt  and  the 
horlh  of  Africa,  whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Boiith  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  In  o  few  places,  not  only  as 
a  Curiosity,  but  on  actouht  of  itsjeaves,  wliich  are  sold  twice 
In  the  year,  ih  spring  for  Palm  Sunday,  and  in  September 
for  the  Jewish  Passover ;  and  also,  from  the  name  not  being 
applicable  to  the  other  kj ecies  known  to  ihe  atitienls.  as  it  is 
considered  that  the  bunches  of  dates  were  likened  to  Ihe 
Bnget?  of  the  hand,  as  appears  fWim  the  present  speciHc 

1,  daelylifera,  from  the  Greek  dartylvs.  a  finger.  It  is  the 

-tree  of  Scripture,  and  was  emblematic  of  Judeea,  as  we 
1  coins  with  the  inscription  of  Judaa  capla.  It  is  found 
in  oases  ih  the  d'Bsert,  aiid  round  Palmyra,  which  is  supposed 
to  hate  bfteh  tlam^  ftonl  itapresanca.  This  appears  indeed  to 
'  be  only  a  trtnslatioh  of  the  Oriental  mime,  whioh  is  Tadmor, 
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supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Tamar  (from  iarnr^  a  date), 
a  city  built  in  the  desert  by  Solomon.  The  date-tree  is 
therefore  a  subject  of  classical  as  well  as  of  scriptural  in- 
terest, bc^ides  Us  fruit  forming  a  large  portion  of  the  food 
of  a  great  part  of  the  Arab  race,  and  also  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce. 

The  date-palm  being  dioBcious,  that  is,  the  stamens  and 
pistils,  or  the  male  and  female  parts  being  not  only  in  dif- 
ferent tiowers,  but  even  on  different  plants,  the  crops  entirely 
fail,  or  the  fruit  is  worthless  and  unfit  for  food,  if  fertilisa- 
tion is  in  any  way  prevented.  To  ensure  this,  the  Arabs 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  hanging  the  clusters  of  male 
flowers  on  the  trees  which  bear  onlv  female  ones,  and  there- 
fore the  date-tree  is  one  of  those  which  led  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  sexes  of  plants. 

The  extensive  importance  of  the  date-tree  is,  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  one  of  the  most  curious  subjects  to  which  a  traveller 
can  direct  his  attention.  A  considerable  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia  subsist  almost  entirely 
on  its  fruit.  They  make  a  conserve  of  it  with  sugar,  and 
even  grind  the  hard  stones  in  their  hand-mills  for  their 
camels.  In  Rarbar)*  they  form  handsome  beads  for  pater- 
nosters of  these  stones.  From  the  leaves  they  make 
couches,  baskets,  bags,  mats,  brushes,  and  fly-traps;  the 
trunk  is  split  and  used  in  small  buildings,  also  for  fences  to 
gardens,  and  the  stalks  of  the  leaves  for  making  cages  for 
their  poultry.  The  threads  of  the  wcb-like  integument  at  the 
bases  of  the  leaves  are  twisted  into  ropes,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  rigging  small  vessels.  The  sap  is  obtained  by 
cutting  off  tlie  head  of  the  palm  and  scooping  out  a  hollow 
in  the  top  of  the  stem,  where,  in  ascending,  it  lodges  itself. 
Three  or  four  quarts  of  sap  may  be  obtained  daily  from 
a  single  palm,  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  after  which  the 
quantity  lessens,  until,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
the  stem  is  exhausted,  becomes  dry,  and  is  used  for  firewood. 
This  liquor  is  sweetish  when  first  collected,  and  may  be 
drunk  as  a  mild  beverage,  but  fermentation  soon  takes  place, 
and  a  spirit  is  produced,  which  is  distilled,  and  forms  one  of 
the  kinds  of  aruk  (arrack),  or  spirit  of  Eastern  countries. 
Such  being  the  importance  and  multiplied  usesof  the  date- 
tree,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  an  arid  and  barren  country 
it  should  form  so  prominent  a  subject  of  allusion  and  de- 
scription in  the  works  of  Arab  authors,  and  that  it  should  be 
said  to  have  300  names  in  their  language.  Many  of  these 
are  however  applied  to  diflerent  parts  of  the  plant,  as  well 
as  to  these  at  different  ages. 

Phoenix  sylvestrii  is  a  species  common  in  the  arid  parts 
of  India,  and  there  commonly  called  khuijoor  by  the 
natives,  and  the  date-tree  by  Europeans,  which  it  resembles 
in  appearance.  In  its  parts  of  fructification  it  is  like  the 
following  species,  but  differs  in  growing  to  be  a  tree,  with  a 
tall  pretty  thick  trunk  and  large  yellowish  or  reddish  fruit. 
It  yields  tarri,  or  palm  wine,  commonly  called  toddy.  The 
mode  of  obtaining  this  is  by  removing  the  lower  leaves  and 
their  sheaths,  and  cutting  a  notch  into  the  centre  of  the 
tree  near  the  top,  from  which  the  liquor  issues,  and  is  con- 
ducted by  a  small  channel,  made  by  a  bit  of  the  palmyra- 
tree  leaf,  into  a  pot  suspended  to  receive  it.  This  juice  is 
either  drank  fresh  from  the  tree,  or  boiled  down  into  sugar, 
or  fermented  for  distillation,  when  it  gives  out  a  large  por- 
tion of  spirit,  often  called  paria  aruk.  Mats  and  baskets 
are  made  of  the  leaves. 

Sugar  has  always  been  made  from  this  species,  and  ac- 
counts of  it  have  been  given  by  Drs.  Roxburgh  and 
Buchanan  Hamilton.  Date-sugar  is  not  so  much  esteemed 
ill  India  as  that  of  the  cane,  and  sells  for  about  one-fourth 
less.  It  has  been  imported  in  considerable  quantities  into 
this  country  of  late,  but  is  not  distinguished  from  the  cane 
sugar.  Dr.  Roxburgh  calculated,  forty  years  ago,  that  about 
I00,000lbs.  were  made  annually  in  all  Bengal.  At  the  age 
of  seven  or  ten  years,  when  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  about 
four  feet  high,  it  begins  to  yield  juice,  aad  continues  pro- 
ductive for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  The  juice  is  extracted 
during  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and 
February,  during  which  period  each  tree  is  reckoned  to 
yield  from  120  to  240  pints  of  juice,  averaging  180  pints. 
Every  twelve  pints  or  pounds  is  boiled  down  to  one  of  goor 
or  jagari,  and  four  of  goor  yield  one  of  good  sugar  in  poi»der, 
so  that  the  average  produce  of  each  tree  is  about  seven  or 
eight  pound^i  of  sugar  annually. 

P.Jurinifera  is  a  dwarf  species  of  this  genua,  which  is  a 
native  of  dry  ground  or  sandy  hills,  not  far  from  the  sea  on 
the  Coromandel  coast.    It  flowers  in  January  and  February, 
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and  the  fruit  ripens  m  May.    The  leaflets  are  w 
mats  for  sleeping  on,  and  the  common  petioles  ar« 
three  or  four,  and  used  for  making  baskets.   The 
is  generally  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  loi 
six  in  diameter.  It  encloses  in  its  substance  a  c 

of  farinaceous  substance,  which  the  natives  use  .v*! 
times  of  scarcity.    To  procure  this  meal,  the  small  t 
split  into  six  or  eight  pieces,  and  dried  and  beaten  in 
mortars  till  the  farinaceous  part  is  detached  from  tbi 
it  is  then  siAed,  to  separate  them  :  the  meal  ia  tbei 
use.    The  only  further  preparation  which  this  i 
goes  is  the  boiling  it  into  a  thick  gruel,  or  caiiik.    j 
to  possess  less  nourishment  than  common  m      i. 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner  firom  another  ^ 
less  palatable  when  boiled,  but  it  has  saved        uj 
times  of  scarcity. 

PHCETHORNIS.    [Trochilid*.] 

PHOLADA'RIA,  Lamarck  s  name  for  a  familv 
ing  to  the  division  of  Dimyarian  Conehtfert^  m\^^ 
termed  Craisipedei,  and  consisting  of  the  genera  j 
GaMtroch€cna ;  but  M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  editkn 
Animaux  sans  Vertebres,  remarks  that  tl 
longer  remain  in  the  same  state  as  that  n     ku  a^ 
signed  to  it.    The  Gastrocfuenip,  he  obs      es,  are^  m 
already  stated,  true  Pistulante,  and  if  euueref  the 
Gastrochcena,  or  Pholas,  be  elected,  the  o      r  mas 
pear.  [Gastrochaxa.]     He  suggests  that       cenni 
alone  should   remain,  unless  the  evident  r 
connect  it  with   Teredo  and  Teredina  thouiu  re 
necessary  to  unite  all  three  genera  into  one  natural 
[Pholas.] 

PHOLADIDiEA.    [Pholas,  p.  109] 

PHOLADOM'YA.   *Qu*est-ce  que  le  gi 
de  quelques  auteurs  Anglois?    C*est  ce  que  n 
il  parott  qu'il  est  6tabli  avec  une  coquill4>  ^"nsiW  cuw 
trjs-large  et  trds-bfiillante  en  avant.*  v^ill  eii( 

to  answer  the  question  thus  put  by  M.  ae 
*  Malacologie.' 

The  genus  Pholadomya  is  a  most  interestinit  Ibrm, 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  6.  B.  S 
who  described  it  from  a  recent  species  brought  fr 
island  of  Tortola  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  in  the  poisc 
Mrs.  Mawe,  from  whom  it  pa&sed  into  Mr.  Braa«»rip*i 
tion,  and  consequently  is  now  in  the  British        se* 

The  discovery  of  this  recent  species  led  m,\        e 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  several  fossils,  whoK  ^t 
Mr.  Sowerby  observes,  in  his  Genera  (No.  xix.),  wai 
exceedingly  doubtful,  insomuch  that  from  a  oonsu 
of  their  external  appearance  alone,  authors  had  1 
duced  to  place  them  in  several  genera,  to  none  oi 
they  really  belonged ;  and  he  refers  to  Sowerby *s 
Conchology,  L  197,  225,  226,  227,  299,  and  327,  v, 
veral  of  tlie  species  are  figured  under  the  names  ( 
producta,  obiusa,  lyrata^  deltoidea,  and  margaritaa 
Lutraria  lyrata,  ovalis,  amlngua,  and  an^utata. 
occur  in  several  rocks  of  the  oolitic  series,  paiticuh 
oornbrash,  inferior  oolite,  and  fullers'  earth;  as  we 
the  lias,  the  London  clay,  and  the  Sutherland  cos 
also  in  the  dark-coloured  clay  at  Alum  Bay. 

Generic  Character,^  Shell  very  thin,    rather  I 
transverse,  ventricose ;   inside  pearly ;   poaterior  aidi 
sometimes  very  short,  roundea ;  anterior  side  mon 
elongated,  gaping ;  upper  edge  also  gaping  a  little. 
with  a  small,  rather  elongated,  triangular  pit,  and 
ginal  lamina  in  each  valve,  to  the  outer  part  of  i 
attached   the  rather  short  external  ligament, 
impressions  two:   these,  as  well  as  the  musci 
of  the  mantle,  in  which  there  is  a  large  sinus,  < 
(G.  B.  Sowerby.) 

The  same  zoologist  remarks  that  this  shell  is  tha  c 
stance  known  to  him  in  which  the  umbones  are  m 
mated  as  to  be  worn  through  by  the  natural  aetioa 
animal  in  opening  and  closing  its  valves.     He 
serves  that  the  general  aspect  of  this  shell  is  be«wc 
of  Phitlas  and  Anaiina  of  Lamarck,  but  mo!«t  of  th 
species  have  been  arranged  as  Lutraritt,    *  We  bavi 
it,'  says  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  •  Pholadomya  with  refer 
its  resemblance  to  shells  of  two  Linnean  genera, 
lades  and  Myts.     It  is  related  to  I\inop€ta  in   the 
ters  of  the  hinge,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  tha 
by  its  thin,  semi  transparent,  pearly  »hell;  from  Pko 
Anatina,  by  iu  external  lii^ament,  and  its  want  of  c 
and  internal  accessory  vaivcs;   and  lastly*  ih)m  t 
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Ician  MyiBi  by  not  having  the  unequal  teeth  of  that 


u 


Deshayes,  \rith  his  usual  acuteness,  saw  at  once  the 
of  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby's  characters,  and  incorporated 
en  us  Pholadomya  in  the  new  edition  of  Lamarck's 
aux  9ans  VerteoreSf  placing  the  form  between  Sole- 
9  of  De  Blainville  and  Bmopiea, 
t  since  the  publication  of  the  observations  of  the  zoo- 
s  above  eiven,  Mr.  Samuel  Stutchbury  has  favoured 
tth  a  sight  of  the  animal  of  the  only  recent  species 
n — that  on  which  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  founded  his 
ic  description  of  the  shell.  This  valuable  specimen  is 
in  the  hands  of  Professor  Owen,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
d  for  the  following  description. 
inud  of  Pholadomya.  *  Pholadomya  presents  all  the 
y  characters  of  the  Inclusa  or  En/ermcs,  but  differs 
rieally  from  all  those,  the  organization  of  which  has 
I  been  described,  by  the  presence  of  a  fourth  aper- 
leading  to  the  interior  of  the  mantle,  that  is  to  say, 
es  the  linear  slit  for  the  protrusion  of  the  narrow  foot 
r  anterior  part  of  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  mantle  and 
ro  aiphonic  tubular  passages,  there  is,  at  the  under  or 
il  part  of  the  base  of  the  united  siphons,  a  small  round 
are,  which  is  continued  upon  a  truncated  pyramidal 
a  projecting  into  the  pall ial  cavity,  forming  a  valvular 
ictioD  to  the  exit  of  fluids,  but  admitting  their  entry, 
loubtless  relates  to  some  curious  and  peculiar  feature 

OBconomy  of  the  mollusk :  the  foot  is  compressed, 
i  long,  3  lines  broad ;  the  siphonic  tube  2  inches 
^  inch  in  diameter,  bifid  at  the  extremity ;  the  labial 
dages  short ;  the  two  branchice  of  each  side  conjoined, 
hose  of  the  right  united  to  those  of  the  left  side  along 
posterior  fourth.  More  of  the  anatomy  I  have  not  at 
It  worked  out ;   but  there  is  enough,  I  think,  here 

to  serve  as  an  answer  to  M.  de  BlainviUe's  question.* 
imple,  Pholadomya  Candida  (G.  B.  Sowerby). 
enptton. — Shell  transversely  oblong,  very  short  pos- 
y,  rounded ;  median  part  marked  with  divaricated, 
«te  fltrise,  which  .are  decurrent  from  the  umbo;  ante- 
elongated,  Bubquadrate.  (G.  B.  S.) 


11. 


ladomya  Candida. 

iItm  tliat,  Ui»  ombooe*  towards  the  spectator ;  h,  intida  new  of  talve. 
If  the  impreauoua  and  the  umbo  worn  throngh. 
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Zo(^t/^.— Marine,  and,  roost  probably,  in  deep  water. 
The  specimen  from  which  Mr.  Sowerby  characterised  the 
genus  was  thrown  upon  the  beach  at  Tortola  after  a  hur- 
ricane. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables,  makes  the  number  of  living 
species  one,  and  that  of  the  fossH  species  (tertiary)  the  same. 
In  the  last  edition  of  the  Animaux  sans  Vertibres,  he  re- 
cords but  three  fossil  species—PAo/o^om^^  obtusOt  Sow. ; 
angiUifera,  Desh. ;  and  producta.  Sow.;  the  first  being 
Cardita  obtusa,  *Min.  Con.;'  the  second  My  a  angulifera; 
and  the  third  Cardita  f  producta,  and  Pholadomya  producta 
of  the  same  work.  Our  catalogues  however  contain  nume- 
rous species.  Thus  we  have,  for  example,  Pholadomya 
Murchtsoni,  from  the  Inverbrora  coal-pits  and  beds  over- 
lying coal  upon  the  shore  (Murchison  *  On  the  Coal-field  o 
Brora  in  Sutherlandshire,'  &c.,  GeoL  Trans,,  vol.  ii.,  2nd 
series);  Pholadomya  margaritacea,  from  the  arenaceous 
limestone  or  sandstone  of  Bognor,  and  another  marked  with 
an  asterisk,  indicating  that  it  was  either  not  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  author  or  not  examined  by  him,  from  the 
Shanklin  sand  (Mantell,  'Tabular  Arrangement  of  the 
Organic  Remains  of  the  County  of  Sussex,*  Geol,  Trans., 
vol.  iii.,  2nd  series) ;  Pholadomya  decussata,  Murchtsoni, 
ovalis,  producta,  nana,  deltotdea,  simplex,  obsoleta,  acuti- 
costata,  and  obliquata,  from  the  Speeton  clay,  cornbrash, 
Bath  oolite,  calcareous  grit,  Kelloway's  rock,'  and  Oxford 
clay,  &c.  (Phillips,  Description  of  tne  Strata  qf  the  York- 
shire Coast) ;  Pholadomya  ambigua  from  the  lias,  an  un- 
named species  from  the  inferior  oolite,  lyraia  from  the 
fuller's  earth,  and  producta  and  lyrata  from  the  cornbrash 
(Lonsdale,  «0n  the  Oolitic  District  of  Bath.*  Geol.  Trans., 
vol.  iii.,  2nd  series) ;  and  Pholadomya  deltotdea,  from  the 
Oxford  oolite,  and  other  unnamed  species  from  the  gault  and 
lower  green-sand.  (Fitton,  'On  the  Strata  below  the  Chalk,* 
Geol,  Trans.,  vol.  iv.,  2nd  series). 

PHOLiEO'BIUS,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  part  of  the 
genus  Saxicava  of  authors.  [Lithophagida,  vol,  xiv., 
p.  50.1 

mOULRYI^—Hydrated  Silicate  qf  Alumina,  This 
substance  occurs  in  small  pearly  scales,  which  are  usually 
convex.  These  are  white,  soft,  and  friable,  and  they  adhere 
to  the  tongue. 

Tliis  substance  occurs  in  the  department  of  Allier  in 
France,  in  the  coal  formation  of  Fins. 

PHOLAS,  a  name  given  by  Linnseus  to  a  genus  of  con- 
chifers,  placed  by  Lamarck  in  his  family  Pholadaria,  [Pho- 

L  AD  ARIA.] 

Generic  Character,-- Animal  more  or  less  thick  and 
elongated,  rarely  shortened ;  mantle  reflected  on  the  dorsal 
part,  for  the  purpose  of  tying  together  the  valves  and  the 
accessory  pieces;  anterior  aperture  rather  small ;  foot  short, 
oblong,  and  flattened ;  siphons  often  elongated  and  united 
into  a  single,  very  extensible,  and  dilatable  tube ;  mouth 
small,  with  very  small  labial  appendages;  branehisB  elon- 
gated, narrow,  slightly  unequal  on  each  side,  united  on  the 
same  line  nearly  throughout  their  length,  and  prolonged 
even  into  the  siphon. 

Shell  delicate,  milky  white,  rather  transparent,  covered 
sometimes  with  a  thin  epidermis,  oval,  elongated,  inequila- 
teral, gaping  posteriorly,  and  especially  at  the  antero-inferior 
part ;  umbones  hidden  by  a  callosity ;  hinge  toothless, 
ligament  doubtful  ?  ;*  a  flat,  recurved,  spoon-shaped  process 
enlarged  at  its  extremity,  elevating  itself  within  each  valve 
below  the  umbo;  muscular  impressions  very  distant,  the 
posterior  one  large,  oblong,  elongated,  always  very  visible, 
the  anterior  one  small,  rounded,  but  little  distinct,  both 
more  or  less  approximated  to  the  edge,  particularly  the 
anterior  edge,  of  the  shell,  and  joined  by  a  pallial  impres- 
sion, which  is  long,  narrow,  and  deeply  excavated  back- 
wards. 

Many  accessory  pietes  or  none  ?  sometimes  a  calcareous 
tube  enveloping  all  the  parts,  but  leaving  an  aperture  back- 
wards.   (Rang.) 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  if  the  speeies  which  compose  the 
genus  Phdas  were  better  known,  they  might  be  divided  into 
many  well  characterised  groups  according  to  the  number 
and  disposition  of  the  accessory  pieces,  which  vary  consider- 
ably; but  unfortunately  these  accessory  pieces  are  well 
known  in  a  small  number  of  species  only.  Besides,  he 
observes,  the  genus  is  so  imperfectly  ascertained,  although 
found  in  great  abundance  on  the  coasts  of  France,  that 
naturalists  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  Dumber  of  mus- 

•  See  post,  pp.  107. 108.  _ 
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cuInT  imprt'tsinni.  l.nmarrk  jilacca  (he  Pholadft  among 
ibe  Dimi/aria,  aud  M,  du  BlainviUe  Kcei  but  a  tia^\<:  m\u- 
cular  im)iri:iii>iun :  but  M.  Rang,  siieaking  fur  himseir,  uiyt 
lliai  Iiv  lia«  no  doubt  tliat  ihete  kIicIU  have  Ivo  muscular 
imtiRtiiuii]!,  ivhich  lie  ha*  positively  traced  in  Ftv>la>  cot- 
fata,  in  fulluwing  the  pallia)  iupro^ion  from  it«  departure 
ftom  the  posterior  luuKciitar  iioprcasian,  wbirh  ii»  alwayi 
■ulBcieiill)'  evident,  tu  the  point  where  ifao  furnier  tenni- 
nalex  anieriurly.    Tl)ere  a  tmnll  Irregularl]'  ruunded  im- 

Kemtioii  may  be  very  null  disliiiuui&hed.  It  hat.  continue* 
.  Kjng.  Iwun  uqually  observed  by  M.('biitles  dcs  Muulinit 
in  the  Kama  tpvcica,  but  tcii'nco  owes  lu  that  naluraliit  an 
obaervotitiD  telaiivo  lu  lite  Fftnl\iJet  perhaps  even  more 
impDrtant ;  it  is.,  that  iheiw  kbclls  lomelnnoH  are  lecn  aeeom- 
panied  b '  ft  OillcanHiiia  lube,  applied,  like  that  of  tho  Qat- 
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Iror/iirnrr,  to  the  internal  <irall  of  the  rarily  vhirh  thn 
inliabil.  M.  Rang  had  not  been  able  to  verify  ihi*  fart  in 
relation  10  living  ipecieii;  but  M.  des  Moulin*  ihove'l  hiia 
teveral  fosgiU  from  M^gnar,  In  vhirli  he  c  itri'lrirlj 
reeo|;ni^  this  imporlani  cbnracler.  which  mure  firmly  c^ia- 
blishe^  the  gunerulty  admilli><l  rclatiunihip  bviveen  ilw 
Phnlade;  the  Terrdintr,  and  the  FtMlitlanir.  M.  Hine 
further  remarks  that  Ihcre  arc  aome  species  of  Puyladtt 
which  aecm  to  lead  lo  Tereih.  Ttievc  shetia  inhabit  itonM, 
madrepores,  woed,  snd  snmetimes  mud  or  aand  (niei. 
When  Ihc  reflux  of  Ihc  ^ci  leaves  ihcin,  and  tlie  annaalt 
are  dix^uielcd,  thry  eject  through  tUeir  siphon  to  ■  nmii- 
dcrablo  dialance  the  ivnier  contained  in  their  manile.  aod 
vbicii  baihe*  the  gills.  (Manuel  d«  I'Hittoirt  Satwfih 
det  Mniluiqutf.) 

•  We  behave,'  says  Mr.  O.  Sowcrby, '  that  ftll  lb«  iMti 
of  tbis  genua  arc  furnished  with  a  creater  or  less  number  a( 
aceesaorr  >'alves,  irhich  appear  to  be  caused  by  lh«  dipoai- 
lion  of  ihclly  matter  («iibtn  the  epidennii,  and  conaeciH 
wilb  the  TSlvoi  by  that  membrane),  wherever  aueh  nlvn 
were  necessary  Tur  the  secariiy  of  the  inmate ;  they  are  toa- 
•equently  very  various  in  form,  and  placed  in  dimiral  siia- 
•tiona  in  the  different  species,  thcvgh  in  moat  raae*  iber 
are  placed  near  the  hinge,  and  have  ever  been  eonsidered 
to  be  inbslilutcs  (in  these  shells)  (or  the  peViUDeiil  1^ 
ment  of  other  hlvalres :  we  ranst,  far  the  present,  withhuld 
oar  assent  from  this  opinion,  because,  on  acraunt  of  tb« 
tiluniion  in  which  they  live,  the  animals  inhabiting  tboe 
shell*  can  have  very  Iiltlc  occasion  to  open  Ibeir  valves. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  any  permanent  li^ment  in  tbis 
genus,  as  we  bave  never  observed  the  animal  aUve,  ve  an- 
not  undcrlato  to  dclcrmine:  Turlon  tara  it  has  nunc; 
I^niarck,  on  the  contrary,  epcakj  of  the  accessory  valves 
covering  and  hiding  the  lit)amcnt.  As  ftir  as  we  can  fom 
an  opinion  from  dried  specimens,  we  cannot  consider  Ibe  sub- 
stance to  which  these  valves  arc  allauhed  as  the  ligaDeni. 
but  OS  part  of  the  adductor  muscle ;  nevctthcless  we  think 
we  can  in  some  spccioa  perceive  «  very  small  internal  bp- 
roeni,  attached  tu  two  unequally  riicA  small  curred  teeth 
(one  in  each  valve),  placc<l  in  the  same  situation  as  tbi 
hiiit.'c  teclh  of  common  bivulves.  The  nddurtor  mnwle 
furms  tsio  principal  impressiuns,  one  of  which  i^  placed  oa 
the  relloctcd  margin,  over  Ihc  umliniici,  and  the  other  about 
half-way  between  tho  umboncs  nnd  the  longer  end  of  iht 
shell :  there  is  also  a  large  sinus  in  that  narrower  put  m 
its  impression  by  which  Ihc  manllc  is  aRi\cd  ;  and  at  Ibt 
ani;lo  that  is  formed  by  ihia  sinus,  very  near  the  basal  mar- 
gin of  the  shel),  the  impression  isunmcntiat  expanded.  Tl.« 
principal  differences  between  Phnlia  and  Trrfdo  con-i*t  in 
the  latter  forminr  a  shelly  tube  behind  its  valves,  and  m  nt 
being  dotituteof  accessory  valves ;  moreover  the  Iwovabri 
of  tbis  latter,  when  closed,  ore  nearly  ploUular ;  Ibe  ssnw 
charaeteradistinfpiish  Fhnlat  from  Xf hi rya  ol  I.earh:  Jt> 
Inphaga  of  Turlon,  which  has  accessory  Talvc^  ami  "hi't 
doei  not  form  a  sholly  lube,  is  howavcr  deatitule  of  ihc 
internal  curved  tooth,  which  i*  common  to  Fltola*  and  wve- 
n\  TiMeoiiet.'  (Genero.  No.  x\i>i.}  The  aan*  auibor  i/--. 
cit.)  remarks  that  ha  bad  endeavoured  fi>ni»er1y  tu  »bu« 
that  Ooitroektena  belongs  rather  lo  lbs  TlibiroHn  than  U 
the  Pkoladairtf,  and  he  asks  whether  it  would  nol  hue 
been  mora  consistent  with  the  rules  uf  asw>ciatit.n  ip{4- 
rently  entertained  by  I.«marck,  if  he  had  united  ibe  Pun- 
coUr,  Vmerirufet,  vtA  other  terebralingeonchifera.  ulik-h 
du  not  form  a  shelly  lube  open  nt  one  or  both  cndir  He 
uUo  inquires  if  the  commonly  called  Fkotat  fafyr^ta  n 
shell  which  had  lately  become  pretty  generally  knowu'i  tnji 
nut  be  considered  a*  the  typo  of  ihc  cuniieclint(  link  bn««M> 
the  two  families,  ina^much  as  it  has  the  general  fcra  snil 
'     /Ho/iM,  and  apparently  c  "    '  "■ 


ubeal 


nd? 


Dr.  I.,e»(-h  diviilcd  tlic  Linnsan  PMadet  into  wiml 
genera:  bul  as  his  di>tinclians  cnnsi^led  prineipnlij  in  tb* 
number  nf  llic  accessor)-  valve*,  Mr.  G.  B,  Sowerby  has  rot 
ailopiol  any  of  his  genera:  they  may,  accordiiig  lo  Ur. 
Sowerby's  opinion,  appear  to  ba  calculated  Ibr  ditision*  of 
the  genus,  but  are  not  suflicienlly  strong  for  generic  di»iine- 
lions.  Mr.  Suwcrby  ndmiis  indeed  that  tom«  species  \Pio- 
iut  clarala.  Lam.,  fur  inslancc)  may,  on  account  of  ihnt 
beini;  closed  at  both  ends,  be  dis'ini^uished  gcncriraUy, 
because  this  circunislance  implicit  a  difference  in  Ihe  babiti 
of  ilic  nnimalt  by  which  they  ore  formed :  this  chararler 
ihercfure,  he  reronrki,  has  been  sciud  by  Dr.  Leach,  sad 
upon  il  the  doctor  founded  hia  innua  UartetU,  U  axmnfla 
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vhich  Mr.  Sowerby  says  he  should  have  been  induced  to 
have  followed,  had  be  been  convinced  of  its  necessity,  llie 
same  acute  and  experienced  naturalist,  upon  the  occasion 
of  describing  several  new  species  of  Pholas  from  the  collec- 
tion formed  by  the  zealous  Hugh  Cuming,  chietly  on  the 
western  coast  of  South  America  and  among  the  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  prefaces  his  descriptions  with  the 
foUowing  admonition,  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of  natural  history : — 

'The  utmost  caution  is  necessary  in  the  examination  and 
dtscription  of  the  various  sorts  of  Pholades,  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  difference  in  the  form  of  the  same  species 
io  different  stages  of  growth.  The  addition  of  accessory 
valves  also,  as  they  increase  in  age,  must  be  carcfuliv  ob* 
served,  in  order  to  guard  against  too  implicit  a  confidence 
in  their  number  and  form ;  and  though  I  might  be  con- 
sidered guilty  of  asserting  a  truism  bv  stating  that  the  dif- 
foienee  in  tue  of  different  individuals  of  the  same  species 
may,  and  sometimes  does,  mislead  the  tyro  in  the  science 
of  malacology — lest  such  difference  should  mislead  the 
adept  also,  let  him  too  proceed  cautiously ;  and  where  he 
finds  a  fblly  grown  shell  of  half  an  inch  in  length  agreeing 
perfectly  in  proportions  and  characters  with  another  of  two 
inches  long,  let  nim  not  conclude  that  it  is  a  distinct  species ; 
but  if  he  can  find  no  other  difference  except  that  which 
exists  in  their  dimensions,  let  him  consider  the  one  a  giant, 
the  other  a  dwarf.  Let  it  bo  remembered  that  among  the 
Cypmee  it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  young  shells  of 
three  inches  in  length,  and  fully  grown  ones  of  the  same 
sort  only  one  inch  in  length ;  likewise  of  the  well-known 
British  Pholade$,  there  are  individuals  quite  in  a  young 
state  of  two  inches  in  length,  and  perfectly  formed  shells  of 
the  same  species  not  more  than  half  an  inch  long.  For 
iosUnee  in  demonstration,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  Pholas 
papttraeeus,  so  abundant  at  Torquay,  of  which  the  young 
shelv  have  been  considered  by  many  as  a  distinct  species, 
and  have  been  named  by  Dr.  Turton  Pholas  lamellosus. 
This  varies  in  siie  exceedingly,  so  that  it  may  be  obtained 
both  in  an  incomplete  and  young  state,  and  in  a  fully 
grown  condition  from  half  an  inch  to  nearly  two  inches  in 
length.  The  circumstance  of  its  having  rarely  occurred  in 
an  intermediate  state  of  growth,  when  the  anterior  open- 
ing is  only  partly  closed,  and  the  accessory  valves  only 
partly  formed,  led  Dr.  Turton  and  others  to  persist  in  re- 
garding the  young  and  old  as  two  distinct  species.  Other 
similar  instances  will  be  shown  in  the  course  of  the  present 
concise  account  of  some  hitherto  undescribed  species  of  the 
same  genus  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Cuming.'  {Zool, 
Proc.,  1834.) 

Before  we  proceed  any  further,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
notice  the  genus  Jouannetia  of  M.  Ch.  des  Moulins,  which 
is  thus  characterised : — 

Animal  unknown,  but  having,  certainly,  the  characters 
of  the  family. 

Shell  spherical,  cuneiform,  equivalve,  inequilateral,  hardlv 
gaping  posteriorly,  but  widely  open  anteriorly ;  valveB  solid, 
short,  cur^'ed,  pointed  below,  striated  obliquely,  the  strisD 
converging  towards  a  median  furrow ;  umoones  but  little 
distinct,  with  accessory  pieces  soldered  over  them ;  a  verv 
large,  smooth,  delicate,  fragile  scutcheon  enveloping,  with 
age,  all  the  anterior  part,  formed  of  two  rather  unequal 
halves,  fitting  (s*emboitant)  one  in  the  other,  each  soldered 
by  one  of  their  edges  to  one  of  the  valves,  and  closing  in 
this  manner  the  anterior  gape  of  the  shell ;  no  ligament  nor 
hinge  (engrenage);  a  setiform  vertical  appendage  proceed- 
iog  from  the  umbo,  soldered  to  the  interior  of  each  valve, 
and  occupying  a  third  of  its  height ;  muscular  impressions 
still  unknown ;  pallial  impression  very  strong,  and  deeply 
excavated  backwards.  Accessory  pieces,  but  soldered  ;  no 
enveloping  calcareous  tube,  the  large  scutcheon  occupying 
its  place. 

M.  Rang  speaks  highly  of  the  discovery  of  this  genus  by 
M.  des  Moulins,  and  having  studied  it  with  that  naturalist, 
he  pronounces  it  to  be  very  distinct  from  the  Pholades,  and 
its  place  to  be  clearly  fixed  betweeen  them  and  the  Tere- 
dines,  to  which  it  leads  so  naturally  by  its  valves.  Jouan- 
netia, he  observes,  has  no  enveloping  calcareous  tube,  as 
sometimes  happens  to  the  Pholades,  &c. ;  and  though  only 
one  species  is  yet  known  (Jouannetia  semicaudata,  fossil, 
from  the  faluns  of  M6rignac,  in  the  interior  of  madrepores, 
&c.),  he  does  not  think  that  a  similar  tube  ever  exists,  iif 
the  amplitude  and  disposition  of  the  scutcheon,  which  ap- 
pears to  him  to  take  its  place,  is  a  generic  character. 


M.  Deshaves,  in  the'  last  edition  of  the  '  Animaux  sanf 
Verlebres,*  does  not  think  quite  so  hij^hly  of  the  genus 
Jouannetia,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  With  regard  to  the 
accessory  pieces  of  the  Pholades,  he  considers  that  they  are 
no  other  than  vestiges  of  the  complete  tube  of  the  Tere^ 
dines;  and  this  opinion,  he  observes,  may  rest  upon  the 
fact  that  those  pieces  are  larger  in  proportion  as  the  shell  is 
more  gaping  posteriorly,  and  the  external  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal of  greater  size ;  so  tho  shell  of  the  Teredines  being 
able  to  cover  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  animal,  that 
defect  is  supplied  by  a  great  tube:  on  the  contrary,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  shell  of  the  Pholades  is  better  closed,  the 
number  and  size  of  the  accessory  pieces  diminish.  M.  Des- 
hayes  then  goes  on  to  remark  that,  according  to  Lamarck, 
these  pieces  cover  the  ligament  which  is  external ;  but  M. 
Deshayes  is  convinced,  both  from  the  observations  of  Poli 
and  his  own,  that  the  Pliolades  have  no  true  ligament;  and 
the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Teredines.  A  part  of  the  an- 
terior muscle  is  inserted  on  the  cardinal  callosities,  and 
occupies  the  place  of-the  ligament.  A  posterior  expansion 
of  the  mantle  glides  between  these  callosities,  penetrates 
into  the  porous  tissue  placed  below  the  callosities,  and  forms 
externally  a  Ueshy  surface  more  or  less  great,  on  which  the 
posterior  pieces  are  fixed.  With  regard  to  the  internal  ap- 
pendages springing  from  the  umbones,  and  which  have 
somewhat  the  form  of  little  spoons,  they  are  buried  in  the 
thickness  of  the  animal,  and  embrace  in  their  concavity  a 
part  of  the  liver,  the  heart,  and  the  intestine.  M.  Deshayes 
dismisses  the  jgenera  Xylophaga  and  Jouannetia  very 
shortly ;  the  first  he  rejects  as  useless,  nor  can  he  allow  that 
the  last  has  more  just  claims  to  admission.  If,  he  observes, 
genera  so  slightly  characterised  as  these  are  were  to  be 
adopted,  there  would  be  as  good  reason  for  making  a  par- 
ticular genus  of  each  of  the  speces  of  Pholas, 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  Pholid<^  the  first  family  of  his 
tribe  Macrotrachice,  and  thus  characterises  that  family : — 

'Shell  bivalve,  sedentary,  generally  perforating,  open- 
ing at  one  or  both  ends ;  the  valves  often  prolonged  into 
a  shelly  tube,  sometimes  of  great  length,  representing  the 
Tubulibranchia.* 

Under  this  family  he  assembles  several  forms,  and 
makes  it  consist  of  the  following  genera  and  subgenera: — 

1,  Aspergillum;  including  the  subgenera  Aspergillum^ 
Ckttxigella,  and  Fistulana. 

2,  Gastrochina  (Gastrpchcena),  Lam. 

3,  Pholadomya,  Sow. 

4,  Pholas,  Linn.,  with  the  subgenera  Pholas^  Linn.» 
Pholid€ea,  Leach,  Martesia,  Leach,  and  Xylophaga,  Sow. ; 
and 

6,  Teredo,  Linn.,  with  the  subgenera  Teredo,  Linn.,  and 
Teredina,  (Malacology,  1840.) 

Locality,  Habits,  (^ganization,  &c.  of  the  genus  Pholas. — 
The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Pholades  is  verv  wide, 
and  their  habit  of  boring  hard  substances,  such  as  indurated 
mud  or  clay,  wood,  and  stone,  renders  them,  as  well  as  other 
terebrating  testaceans,  an  object  of  anxious  interest  to  those 
who  construct  submarine  works.  The  Breakwater  at  Ply- 
mouth* was  soon  attacked  by  the  I^lades,  and  in  Dr. 
Groodairs  fine  collection,  now  dispersed  by  the  hammer, 
there  was  a  specimen  from  the  Breakwater  perforated  by 
these  testaceans.  Wood  is  also  attacked  by  this  genus,  and 
submarine  piles  are  consequently  exposed  to  their  ravages. 
To  counteract  their  operations  in  the  latter  substance,  nails 
closely  driven  into  the  submerged  part  of  the  timber,  as  in 
the  piles  which  support  the  pier  at  Southampton,  seem  to  be 
the  best  safeguard  hitherto  applied.  When  unmolested,  the 
young  Pholades  excavate  burrows  in  the  substance  which 
chance  has  opposed  to  them,  or  to  which  choice — for  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  young  shell- fish  may  in  some  cases 
have  the  faculty  of  making  the  selection  of  the  material  in 
which  it  is  to  pass  the  whole  of  its  life — has  directed  it. 

The  mode  in  which  this  operation  of  boring  is  conducted 
is  not  quite  satisfactorily  accounted  for;  but  the  better  opi- 
nion seems  to  be  that  in  this,  as  in  other  excavating  testa- 
ceans, the  currents  of  water  produced  by  the  vibratile  cilia 
of  the  animal,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Gamer,  are  the  principal 
agents.  [Lithophagidjb  :  see  also  Clataoell a  and  Gas- 
troch;ewa.]  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  in  his  description  of  Pholas 
acuminata,  found  by  Mr.  Cuming  at  Pknam^  in  limestone 
at  low  water,  notices  one  specimen  in  that  gentleman's  col- 
lection, as  demonstrating  a  fact  of  considerable  importance 
to  geologists :  it  is  in  argillaceous  limestone,  very  much  re- 
sembling lias,  and,  in  Arming  the  cavities  in  which  it  re- 
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■id««,  it  ht%,  liy  lucb  chemicsl  proceu  u.  in  Mr.  Sowttby't 
opinioD,  frequently  taLei  place,  ■bsorbcd  a  much  greater 

Juantity  of  thn  rock  lb*a  could  be  rotnined  or  converled ; 
m  ii  agtin  deposited  it  the  upper  part  ut  the  cavity,  and 
Ibiu  th«  rock  ia  loeompoaed.  {Zc<>l.  Proe..  IH34.)  Mr. 
Oartwr,  in  hi»  valuable  paper  '  On  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Lametlibranchiate  Conchifera'  (Zool,  7>an(.,  vol.  ii ),  re- 
marka,  that  there  ii  a  cartilage  betveen  the  two  tmall  ipi- 
noua  prtK-Mtei  of  the  hinfte  in  the  Phila*  eandidut.  In 
othar  ipeeiei  which  have  no  rudiment  of  it,  and  allied  So- 
nera wbieb  have  a  particular  character  of  articulation,  he 
cunaidera  the  motion  of  the  valvea  as  but  a  secondary  rausa 
in  the  perforaliun  of  the  lubitancei  in  which  tfaeM  aniioaU 
■re  found.  Mis  stncturea  on  the  opiniona  of  M.  de  Belle- 
vue  and  Mr.  Osier  with  regard  to  tna  crypts  of  Saxieava 
will  be  found  under  our  notice  of  that  animal  in  the  article 
LiTHopMAOiD.s  [vol.  xiv.,  p.  3l];  and  he  Ibllowa  thera  up 
by  observitig  that  Turtnn  says  the  valTei  of  the  Teredo  do 
not  correspond  with  the  bote,  thou|;h  Mr.  Garner  think* 
that  in  this  case  they  do  act  as  mechanical  instruments: 
but.  ho  adds,  the  Philat  ennotdet  u  often  found  in  hard 
timher,  thoii^li  ill  \nlves  do  not  seem  in  the  least  adapted 
for  any  borinti  ur  tiUng.  See  further  on  this  point  Mr. 
Ganur's  obacrvations  on  (lie  Kubjecl  of  a  lupposed  solvent 
fluid  in  the  description  of  ZifAmAiniiM.  [MyriLiDX,  io1.  xvi., 
p.  49.]  Mr.  G.  B.  Suwcrti)  bad  previously  (Genera,  No. 
xxiii.)  remarked  tlut  the  manner  in  wliich  these  and 
other  perforatin;;  hIuiIU  produce  the  cavities  in  which  they 
live  had  lonj;  been  subject  to  controversy,  and  obwrved 
that,  as  he  did  not  winh  1o  add  himself  to  the  number  of 
disputants,  he  would  only  stale  that  the  efTect  cannot  be 
prtxluced  by  rotatory  motion,  since  the  caviticn  are  fllled  to 
the  shape  of  ihe  shell,  ond  sinre  animals  whose  shells  are 
perferlly  smooth  an  iheir  ouitldu  ate  equally  capable  of 
producinti  Ibeae  caviiiei  with  others  wlioie external  surfarea 
are  rou(;h  like  a  die;  nor  did  he  think  it  could  be  by  the 
obemical  action  of  any  solvent,  bince  the  bame  elTect  is  pro- 
duced on  wood,  liroenlone,  and  sandstone.  He  stated  that 
he  liad  been  informed  iJiat  the  Trredo  eats  its  way  into 
wood,  and  inquires  whether  the  Fhnlat  ami  others  perforate 
wood,  chalk,  limestone,  and  even  sandstone  in  the  same  man- 
ner?  or  have  some  of  them  the  power  of  diisolving  stone, 
while  others  form  theit  cavities  by  ealinfi  away  wood? 

Mr.  Garner  (loe.  cii.)  nienliuni  l%iilat  as  one  of  the 
Kcnera  in  which  supplementary  bianrhim  exist,  and  as  one 
oif  the  forms  in  which  a  disposilion  of  those  organs  differ- 
ent from  that  observed  In  Anumia,  PeeUn,  Area,  Modiota, 
Unio,  and  Cardiwn,  &c.,  where  no  complete  division  of  the 
aao  of  the  mantle  exist*,  is  found.  In  PMai  the  branchiEe 
are  prolonged  into  the  inferior  siphon,  and  as  they  are  not 
ieparated  from  Ihe  base  of  the  foot  within  nor  from  the 
mantle  viihout,  the  water  drawn  in  lbruu|{h  the  inferior 
orifice  must  make  its  exit  by  the  name  ur  by  Ihe  anterior 
opening:  but  water  is  likewise  drawn  in  by  the  luperior 
■ipbon,  and  so  gets  access  to  the  interior  interlaminary 
space*  of  the  branchial  (oviducts  of  some);  and  by  this 
superior  siphon  the  orOi/dVM,  and  secretions  are  discliarfjed. 
He  also  remarks,  in  another  part  of  his  paper,  that  the  ovi- 
duct i*  distinct  from  the  sac  in  Mndiola.  Mytilu*.  Lithndo- 
mut,  Stc,  whilst  in  Teliina,  Cardium,  Maetra.  Pfiolae,  Mya, 
■nd  most  otheu,  the  ova  are  discharged  into  the  excretory 
organs. 

To  return  to  tnc  perforating  habits  of  these  animals. 
Hie  accompanying  cuts  will  convey  some  notion  of  their 
ravages  upon  the  substances  which  they  penetrate  :— 


nulu  (Xylopbafa) 


fathoma,  end  Xyh^Aaga  from  the  a 
forty-Sve  fathoms. 

The  fofl  pans  of  P/iolat  Dactylu*  and  fholai  aiepttt 
are  well  shown  in  the  preparations  \32,  a,b,e,»aii,ia 
Ihe  museum  of  the  Collage  of  Surgeons  IPrejwvtiOM  ef 
NiH.  Hiet.  in  Spirit). 

The  Bpecin  ate  numerous,  and  some  are  very  abuDdaM 
on  our  own  coasts.  -Of  thesu.'  says  Mr.  G.  B.  6o*«rbr. 
'  PkoUu  critpaia,  Dactylu*,  Candida,  and  parva,  are  IM 
most  common;  several  olbcra  are  described  byTnrlon,ii 
his  Britith  Bivahe;  of  which  we  are  quite  coiiTiiiead  Ih* 
P.  lamellala  ia  only  the  young  of  P.  papyraeem:  wa  are  Ml 
acquainted  with  his  P.  lubereulaia.  Much  coorMM  ap- 
pears to  prevail  in  regard  to  leteral  Tery  dialinel  JytHM 
among  these  we  believe  the  papyratxa  of  Turton  is  tW 
tln'ala  of  Honlagu  ;  the  elavala  of  Lamarck  ia  theffrMli 
of  Linnnus,  but  nut  of  MonU'*  The  number  of  livings^ 
ciesof  P^ta*  noted  by  M.  Desbayes  io  hi*  Table*  isBftsii^ 
and  of  these  one,  P.  Candida,  is  recorded  a*  liriat  and  kmi 
In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  ten  apecie*  only  (iDd«diii| 
Ay/anAd^a)  are  recorded:  this,  notwithstanding  thacnMi 
which  have  been  committed  by  thoAe  who  have  lakan  dif- 
ference of  size  or  age  for  specific  difference,  mmt  W  fcr 
below  the  mark.  For  Instance,  we  do  not  Bnd.  in  the  «Mk 
last  referred  to,  any  of  the  nine  specie*  described  by  Hr.Q. 
B.  Sowerby  from  Hr.Cnming'tcoljeciion  inilw2<wL  Aac 
for  1834. 

The  following  cut*,  with  tboae  previously  given,  wiQ  ste« 
the  variety  of  form  put  on  by  the  thelli  of  this  genM: 


fcBl'iiH.    Lianrin 


xiet,  nbich  ii  found  in  cylindrical  eavitiw  Mk1«n7 
iie«  cut  at  p.  108),  bears  tome  reiemblknce  to 
It  is  without  the  Ebellf  tube,  aoi  hai  it  the  pos- 


Ebe  gvnui  Pholadid/^a  of  Leach, 

Fossil  P  ho  lades. 
B.  So werby (Gftera) observes  thatfosiil  PAoladei 
ut  tbU  Ihey  occur  in  tbe  calcaire  grossler  and  con- 
ons  fotmatians,  in  several  placen,  and  also  in  our 
ral  very  inlerestiiiK  specimens,  he  adds,  are  found 
d  in  Touraine,  as  well  as  in  iha  vicinity  of  Paris, 
«  and  several  otber  perforating  shells  have  been 

in  ■  fossil  stale  in  the  cavities  which  they  have 
I  formed.  M,  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables,  gives  tbe 
fossil  species  (tertiary)  as  nine;  but  in  the  last 

Lamarck  only  livo  appear :  one,  P.  Candida,  re- 
basil  ;  the  other,  Pkolas  Jouanneti  (Jouannetia), 
.  In  Professor  Phillips's  liluiirationi  of  the 
*  Yorkthire,  ne  And  Fwilat  recondila  and  P.  cun- 
orded  ;  the  first  from  the  coralline  oolite,  the 


I  Br«l  from  the  gault  and  the  lower  green-sand,  the 
n  the  lower  green-sand  and  Blackdown. 
S'MUS,  De  Monlfort's  name  for  a  genus  of 
c  Foramin\fera.  [Fobaminifbba,  vol.  x.,  p.  348.] 
y'GAMA,  M.  Lesson's  name  for  a  genus  of 
id  by  Mr.  Svrainson  in  the  subfamily  Cominee  of 
Corvidte. 

Character. — Bill  large,  strong,  considenibly  com- 
ery  high  at  the  base,  gradually  narrowing  towards 
be  front  advancing  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
1y  dividing  '''c  frontal  plumes;  upper  mandible 
notched.  Nostriit  very  large,  placed  in  a  deep 
of  the  bill;  the  aperture  large,  oval.  Frontal 
lort,  reflected  forwards.  Tail  moderate,  rounded; 
■S  Uroad,  truncate,  and  ending  in  setaceous  points. 


e,  nonygama  Leisonia  lyay,,  pi.  13). 

JY'NIA.       [PULUOGHADA.] 

MIUM,  a  [jcnua  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 


for  its  useful  product,  bo  well  known  under  the 
4ew  Zealand  flax,  and  which  is  found  indigsnous 
>ealand  and  NorfolL  Island.     The  genus  is  charao- 

hiving  a  coloured  tubular  perianth,  of  which  the 
iiy  short,  and  divides  into  six  segments,  of  which 
inner  are  the  longest;  stamens  six,  inserted  into 
if  tbe  tube,  ascending  exserted ;  capsule  oblong, 
lered;    seeds  numerous,  compressed;   embryo  in 

of  the  seed,  longer  than  half  the  albumen,  with 
next  the  umbilicus.  The  root  is  tuberous, 
d  bitter  lasted;  the  leaves  are  numerous,  all 
lear- lanceolate,  Qve  or  six  feet  long,  and  from  one 
r  to  two  inches  broad,  two-rowed,  equitant  at  the 
lery,  and  very  tough.  Its  flowers  are  numerous, 
low-coloured,  arranged  on  a  tall  branch  panicle. 
ves  of  this  plant  yield  a  very  beautiful  and  a  very 
e,  which  has  been  of  late  imported  in  considerable 
under  the  nameof  New  Zealand  tiax.   It  was  eX' 

he  much  more  useful  than  it  has  proved  to  be, 
uence  of  its  having  the  defect  of  breaking 
in  made  Into  a  knot.  Being  a  plant  of  high 
alitudes,  it  was  supposed  that  it  might  easily  be 
different  parts  of  Europe.  Tho  French  have  at- 
9  cultivate  it  near  CherbourK,  Toulon,  and  other 
1  it  has  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  of  which  the 


Botanic  Garden,  but  was  killed  by  the  severe  winter  of  1 837- 
3S.  Its  cultivation  has  also  been  attempted  in  Australia, 
but  has  not  yet  succeeded  to  any  extent. 

PHia'RUS.  De  Monlfort's  name  for  the  trochoid  form 
which  is  loaded  with  pebbles,  shells,  &c.  iJVoehui  aggluti- 
nani  of  authors,  genus  Onutlta,  Humph.),  generally  (mown 
to  collectors  by  tbe  name  of  Carrier  Shells.    [Trochids.] 

PHOS,  De  Montfort'a  name  for  a  genus  of  turbinated 
gastropods  with  a  turrltcd  thick  bhell,  which  is  carinated 
and  varicose;  spire  pointed,  but  not  produced;  aperture 
rounded  or  oval;  outer  lip  ridged  internally;  columella 
with  an  oblique  plait  or  plaits ;  canal  abort,  with  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  a  raised  varix.  The  notch  at  the  extremity 
of  the  columella  brings  this  shell  Into  the  group  of  Enfiy- 
motlomala,  and  the  raised  external  surface  of  ibe  columella 
very  near  to  Butxtnum;  but  tbe  general  aspect  of  most  of 
the  species  more  resembleslhat  of  A/urea; ;  there  can  hardly 
however  be  said  to  be  any  true  varices  on  the  whorls,  tbe 
elevations  are  rather  ribs  or  bars. 

Example.— ifto*  sentieoeut. 

PHOSGENE  GAS.    [Cblorocarbonic  Acid  Gas.] 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID.    [Phospmorus.] 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES 
OF.  Dry  phosphoric  acid  is  sometimes  used  in  the  form  of 
pills,  hut  this  is  not  an  eligible  mode ;  the  common  form  is 
that  of  solution,  constituting  the  dilute  acid  of  the  *  Phar- 
macopceia.'  This  differs  f^om  tbe  other  dilute  mineral  acids 
not  affecting  so  strongly  the  digestive  organs,  on  which 


nd  also  to  states  of  debility,  characterised  by  softening  of 
the  bones  and  a  phosphatic  condition  of  the  urine.  In  this 
latter  stale  it  is  often  more  efficacious  when  combined  with 
iron,  in  the  form  of  a  phosphate  of  that  metal.  The 
same  combination  is  of  great  utility  in  most  cases  of  dia- 
betes. In  passive  hemorrhages,  phosphoric  acid,  properly 
diluted,  quickly  arrests  the  bleeding,  a*  it  coagulatea  Ibe 
blood.  This  property  is  possessed  in  a  stronger  degree  by 
the  undiluted  acid;  and  hence  if  injected  into  a  vain,  cause* 
death.  A  poisonous  dose  of  the  strong  acid  maybe  eouttter> 
acted  by  chalk  or  carbonate  of  soda. 

PHOSPHORUS.  This  elementary,  solid,  non-meUllic 
body  was  discovered  in  1G69,  by  Brandt,  an  alchymist  of 
Hamburg;  he  kept  the  mode  of  preparation  Ibr  a  long 
time  secret,  but  as  he  could  not  conceal  tho  fact  of  its  beins 
obtained  from  urine,  Kunkel  tried  to  procure  it  from  the 
same  source,  and  he  succeeded  in  the  attempt. 

It  will  not  be  requisite  to  describe  the  original  mode  of 
preparing  this  very  peculiar  sufastance.and  we  shall  give  an 
outline  merely  of  the  method  at  present  employed.  It  has 
been  shown  that  animal  bone  [Bomb]  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  lime,  forming  a  luh- 
sesqui- phosphate  of  that  earth ;  and  it  was  Brst  proposed  by 
Scheele  to  obtain  phosphorus  li:om  bone;  Ibr  this  purpose 
the  hones  are  ignited  or  calcined  in  contact  with  the  air  till 
they  become  white ;  and  when  this  happens  it  is  a  proof 
that  tbe  i^harcoal  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  tbe 
animal  matter  Is  entirely  expellod.  In  this  stale  they  con- 
sist of  phosphate  of  lime  mixed  with  little  else  than  a  small 
portion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Afler  being  redur«d  to  a  fine 
powder,  they  are  digested  for  a  day  or  two  with  sufficient 
water  to  form  a  thin  paste,  and  half  their  weight  of  sul- 
ptauric  acid.  In  this  case  sulphate  of  time  is  formed,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  remains  insoluble,  and  a  superphosphate 
of  lime  remains  in  solution  ;  this  is  to  be  evaporated  in  a 
copper  vessel,  and  the  precipitate  formed  being  separated, 
the  clear  fluid,  which  is  cbletlv  phosphoric  acid,  is  to  be 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and  mixed  with  about  a  fourth 
of  its  weight  of  powdered  charcoal;  this  mixture  is  to  be 
strongly  heated  in  an  earthen  retort,  the  beak  of  which  is 
immersed  in  water ;  by  the  action  of  the  lieat  the  phoi* 
phoric  acid  yields  oxygen  to  the  carbon,  and  the  results  are 
carbonicacidor  oxide,  which  is  evolved  In  the  gaseous  stale, 
and  the  vapour  of  phosphorus,  which  is  condensed  by  pass- 


The  properties  of  phosphorus  are,  that  it  is  solid,  trans- 
lucent, and  nearly  colourless ;  but  sometimes  it  has  a  yellow 


solid,  trans- 

nearly  ct 

reddish  tint ;  it  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  indented  by  the 
nail,  and  it  is  very  readily  cuL  When  heated  to  about  IDS' 
it  fuses,  and  at  SSH"  it  is  converUd  into  vapour;  it  has  a 
peculiar  smell  when  exposed  to  the  air,  hut  this  is  probsblf 


P  H  O 


110 


P  H  O 


derived  firom  the  tetioD  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  it  | 
Neither  water  nor  alcohol  dissolves  phoephorus,  but  it  im 
diMolved  by  sthor  and  by  oils.  It  emits  light  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  the  dark»  and  hence  its  name  (from 
^4tfC»  light,  and  f<piiy,  to  carry).  It  is  extremely  inflam- 
mable,'and  has  been  known  to  take  fire  spontaneotisly 
in  the  atmosphere  when  its  temperature  was  not  above 
6U^  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  177.  Phosphorus 
IS  albo  soluble  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  naphtha,  sul- 
phuret  of  carbon,  and  suluhuret  of  phosphorus,  and  on 
couUng  from  Kulution  in  the  lost-menlioned  it  has  been 
obtained  in  dodecahedral  crystals ;  and  by  mere  fusion  and 
slow  cooling  of  a  larger  quantity,  it  has  been  procured  in 
octohe<lral  crystal^. 

Oxyjgen  and  PftosfJim'us  combine  with  ^at  readiness, 
and  form  several  different  compounds.  We  shall  first  de- 
scribe the 

Ojtide  of  /%o#pAori«.— This  is  prepared  by  melting  phoa- 
phorus  in  hot  water,  and  in  this  state  forcing  a  jet  of  oxygen 
gas  upon  it.  The  phosphorus  burns  under  water,  and  the 
results  arc  phosphoric  acid,  which  remains  in  solution,  and 
which  we  shall  presently  duscribe,  and  a  red  pulverulent 
body,  which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  is 
the  oxide  of  phosphorus.  Its  properties  are,  that  it  is  ino- 
dorous and  tasteless,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
other,  or  oil.  It  undergoes  no  change  in  the  air,  even  when 
heated  to  above  CUU""  Fahr. ;  but  ut  a  low  red  heat  it  burns. 
In  chlorine  gas  it  inflames.  It  decomposes  nitric  acid 
readily,  and  (Combining  with  its  oxygen,  it  becomes  phos- 
phoric acid.  It  does  not  possess  either  acid  or  alkaline 
properties. 

It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen      •         •       8 
Three  equivalents  of  phosphor  us     .     48 

Equivalent  .  56 
Hypophoiphoroua  Add  was  discovered  in  1816  by  M.  Du- 
long.  When  phosphuret  of  barium  is  acted  upon  by  water, 
both  suffer  decomposition,  and  there  are  formed  photphu- 
retted  hydrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  hypophosphorous  acid,  and 
barytes;  this  earth  combines  witli  both  these  acids,  and 
the  phosphate  of  barytes,  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated, 
while  the  hypophosphite  is  soluble,  and  sulphuric  acid 
being  added  to  the  solution,  sulphate  of  barytes  is  preeipi- 
tated,  and  free  hypophospliorous  acid  remains  in  solution ; 
by  evaporating  this,  a  viscid  strongly  acid  substance  is 
obtained,  which  is  hydrated  hypophosphorous  acid. 

The  properties  of  hypophosphorous  acid  are,  that  it  is 
liquid,  uncry stall izable,  hos  a  powerful  taste,  is  heavier 
than  water,  and  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  dry  state.  When 
subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  it  is  quickly  decomposed 
into  phosphuret  ted  hydrogen  gas,  which  escapes,  and  phospho- 
rous and  phosphoric  acids.  Water  dissolves  this  acid  in  all 
proportions ;  it  acts  very  powerfully  as  a  deoxidising  agent, 
taking;  oxygen  from  many  compounds  containing  it :  it  ne- 
vertheless combines  with  many  salifiable  bases,  forming 
salts  which  are  termed  hypoi)ho^)hitei ;  these  salts  are  re- 
markably soluble  in  water ;  they  are  usually  deliquescent, 
and  crystalliie  with  great  difliculty. 
Hypophosphorous  acid  is  coro|>osed  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  •  8 

Two  eciuivalents  of  phosphorus  32 

Equivalent  .  40 

Phosphorous  Acid,  like  the  preceding,  is  entirely  an  arti- 
ficial product;  it  is  obtained  in  tlie  greatest  purity  by  sub- 
liming phosphorus  through  bichloride  of  mercury  in  a 
glas»  tube.  During  the  action  of  the  heat,  the  phosphorus 
takes  half  the  chlorine  from  the  mcrcur}',  and  they  form  a 
Volatile  compound  which  condenses  into  a  limpid  liquid. 
When  thu  chloride  of  phosphorus  is  mixed  with  water, 
mutual  decomposition  occurs;  the  h>drogen  of  the  water 
and  the  chlorine  of  the  chloride  form  li}drochloric  acid, 
while  the  oxygen  and  phosphorus  unite  to  form  phosphorous 
acid.  Hy  evaporation  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled,  and 
when  it  has  been  continue<l  until  the  residue,  while  hot, 
has  till*  ri)nsistcnce  of  a  syrup,  it  becomes  a  solid  crystal- 
line uiuhs  on  cooling,  which  is  hydiated  phosphoric  acid. 
This  acid  dissolves  very  readily  in  water ;  it  has  a  sour 
ta»io.  leildfiis  vegetable  blue  colours,  and  combines  with 
some  buM^  lo  form  salts,  which  are  caile<l  phosphites. 

Phosphorous  acid  is  also  formc<l  when  phosphorus  is  burnt 
in  rarefied  air.    When  phosphorus  is  exposed  lo  air  and 


moiaturB,  it  has  betn  long  known  that  a  dtnm  soar  §Mi  k 
formed  by  the  aborption  of  oxygen :  this  waa  supposed  kf 
M.  Duk>i^(  to  be  a  peculiar  acid,  and  h«  called  it  phoapba> 
tic  acid ;  it  was  however  subicqucntly  shown  by  Davy  lo  ki 
mixture  of  phosphorous  and  phosphorie  acids. 
Pbosohorotts  acid  appears  to  be  composad  of 

Ona  and  a  half  equivalents  of  oxjrgan  \i 

Ona  aquiTalant  of  phosphorus         .  16 

Equivalent        .  .28 

Phosphite  qf  Ammonia  is  procured  bf  adding  carboostt 
of  ammonia  to  the  acid  to  saturation.  It  crystallises  in  de- 
liquescent needles;  when  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  giTin^ 
out  ammonia,  and  by  the  continued  application  of  beat  lU 
phosphorous  acid  remaining  is  converted  into  ph%Aphjr< 
acid.    It  is  not  a  salt  of  any  importance. 

Phosphoric  Acid,— Thu  acid  exists  largely  in  nature,  c^ 
only,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  combination  vok 
lime,  forming  bone,  but  also  in  some  vegetable  pcedoct^asd 
often  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  combined  with  lime,  for»- 
ing  a  mineral  which,  when  crystallized,  is  frequently  callid 
apaiite.  It  also  occurs  in  combination  with  oxide  of  inn. 
copper,  lead,  manganese,  and  uranium ;  but  tha  quantity  rf 
these  compounds  is  by  no  means  large,  and  thay  mn  wgirisi 
chieHy  as  oli^ts  of  curiosity. 

Phosphoric  Acid  may  be  artificially  formedl  by  the  dintf 
combination  of  its  elements.  When  a  piece  ia  infbmod,  mi 
it  is  immediately  covered  by  a  laree  bell  clasa,  tka 
phorus  is  converted  into  white  flakes  of  pnospborie 
which  fiiU  like  snow  in  the  vessel.  When  axf 
for  a  short  time  to  the  air,  the  acid  daliqMMi^ 
and  so  great  is  its  aflSnity  for  water,  that  whan  Ihi 
solid  acid  is  collected,  and  a  little  water  ia  addad  Is  i^ 
it  is  converted  into  a  hvdrate  with  exploaive 
owing  to  the  heat  which  is  evolved  during 
Phoaphohe  acid,  when  fh;e  from  water,  ia 
fixed  in  the  fire,  but  when  the  hydrate  is  liaaled  il  m 
sipatad. 

Phosphorie  acid  is  also  formed  when  phosphonia  ia  i 
in  moderately  strong  nitric  acid ;  the  nitric  acid  is  i 
posed,  and  yields  oxygen  to  form  the  phosphorie  aeid.  Wf 
evaporation  in  a  platina  capsule  hydrated  pihoaphoiie  uiim 
obtained. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  composed  of 

Two  and  a  half  equivalents  of  oxygen  f$ 

One  equivalent  of  phosphorus         •  1$ 

Equivalent        •  Sfi 

Phosphorie  acid  is  colouriesa,  inodorous,  denser  exlrHMlf 
sour  to  the  taste,  and  acts  strongly  on  vegetabb  Una  eih 
lours ;  it  does  not  however,  like  sulphuric  i^id,  destret  Ihl 
skin  when  applied  to  it  According  to  Profasaor  Graham 
phosphoric  acid  is  peculiarly  disposed  to  combine  witbdif 
ferent  proportions  of  water,  and  these  compounds  exhiki 
properties  so  different,  that  they  might  be  suppeaed  to  ki 
three  different  acids,  instead  of  different  hvdrales  of  tht 
same  acid.  When  the  dry  acid,  obtained  as  dmcribed  ftas 
the  combustion  of  phosphorus,  is  thrown  into  water,  a  wah 
tore  of  the  three  hydrates  is  obtained  in  variable  proportioM^ 
but  they  may  be  separately  obtained  in  a  pure  stata  fr«« 
the  common  phosphate  of  soda  of  the  sliops,  afler  ii  bv 
been  purified  by  solution  and  re-crystallization.  DeoompsN 
a  warm  solution  of  this  salt  by  means  of  a  solution  of  acettM 
of  lead,  and  wash  the  precipitated  phosphate  of  lead,  sal 
then  pasa  a  current  of  hvdrosulphuric  acid  through  it  vbdt 
suspended  in  water.  When  the  excess  of  hydroaalphans 
acid  has  been  expelled  by  beat,  a  very  sour  fluid  rcnsiHi 
which,  according  to  Professor  Graham,  is  a  ierh>drai«tl 
phosphoric  acid ;  but  following  the  practice  of  some  eibtr 
chemists,  we  have  reckoned  the  equivalent  of  pbospbonu 
at  only  half  the  weight  which  he  lias  done,  and  cii»»- 
quently  this  hydrate  we  regard  as  a  sesquihydrate,  eos- 
posed  of 

One  and  a  half  equivalents  of  water         13*6 
One  equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid  36 

Equivalent  .  49*6 

Tliis  acid  is  unalterable  by  boiling  its  solution  or  keepiaf 
it  for  any  length  of  time.  The  class  of  salu  which  ikn 
h>  Urate  forms  are  the  old  or  oommon  pliosphatea.  which 
give  a  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  ailvcr.  ConvM 
pliospbate  of  ssda  cunuius  therefore  this  ietquih)dralai 
phosphoric  acid. 
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fphortc  Acid.  —  Professor  Clark  of  Aberdeen 
ered  tbat  when  common  phosphate  of  soda  is 
•edness,  it  is  completely  changed  in  some  of  its 
and  after  being  dissolved  in  water,  it  affords 
a  new  salt,  which  he  named  pyrophosphate  of 
;ives  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
.  yellow  one.  If  a  solution  of  this  salt  be  decom- 
le  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitated  phos- 
ad  be  treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  as  already 
ind  the  excess  of  it  be  suffered  to  escape  by  ex- 
ihe  air,  without  the  application  of  heat,  the 
solution  is  hydropbosphoric  acid,  consisting  of 

ne  equivalent  of  water 

ne  equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid 


9 
36 

45 


Equivalent    . 

arated  with  soda,  the  pyrophosphate  is  obtained 
;Airther  agency  of  heat.  Unlike  the  sesquihydrate 
ibed,  this  acid,  if  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  high 
&,  undergoes  a  change,  it  being  in  fact  converted 
lydrate. 

iphorie  Acid. — If  biphosphate  of  soda  be  heated 
a  salt  is  formed  which,  treated  as  the  last,  gives 
tor,  containing  the  metaphosphoric  tcid  or  dihy* 

S boric  acid, 
osphoric  acid  is  also  in  general  mostly  meta- 
icid.     This  hydrate  is  characterised  by  producing 
;ipitate  in  solution  of  albumen,  and  in  solutions 
of  earth  and  metallic  oxides;  precipitates  which 
ible  semifluid  bodies,  or  soft  solids  without  crys- 

n  <tnd  Phosphorus  combine,  and  in  different  pro- 
According  to  Magnus,  phosphuret  of  potassium 

when  these  elements  are  fused  together  under 

when  this  compound  is  thrown  into  water,  a 
ier  precipitates,  which  is  a  solid  phosphuret  of 
ontarning  less  hydrogen  than 
'etted  Hydrogen  Gas. — This  gas  was  obtained 
bre  in  1 783  :  it  is  procured  by  boiling  phosphorus 
I  of  potash.  The  gas  which  arises  is  spontaneously 
e ;  and  durinj^  its  combustion  there  are  formed 
losphoric  acid :  it  is  colourless,  and  has  a  disagreea- 
jsembling  that  of  onions.  Water  dissolves  about 
nt.  of  this  gas ;  but  the  solution,  unlike  tbat  of 
d  hydrogen  gas,  has  no  acid  properties.  It 
hange  of  composition,  whether  kept  in  the  dark 

to  light.  The  specific  gravity  or  this  gas,  ac- 
>uraas,  is  1*701.  It  is  stated  that  its  spontaneously 
e  property  is  lost  by  being  kept  over  water:  this 
»rding  to  Prof.  Graham,  must  depend  upon  some- 
ineous ;  this  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  tbat 
ch  is  obtained  by  heating  hydrated  phosphorous 
irhich  Davy  called  hydropbosphoric  gas,  is  not 
sly  combustible.  It  has  been  further  shown  by 
m  that  the  gas  is  deprived  of  its  power  by  porous 

such  as  charcoal,  by  phosphoric  acid,  and  by  a 
:e  quantity  of  several  combustible  bodies,  such  as 
the  vapour  of  ssthcr,  and  essential  oils ;  and  he 
sred  that  the  property  was  communicated  to  the 
ed  by  either  process,  by  the  addition  of  a  very 
antity  of  nitric  oxide  gas,  or  of  nitrous  acid,  vary- 
•leOOth  to  MU,000th  of  the  volume  of  the  gas. 
retted  hydrogen  gas  decomposes  some  metallic 
uch  as  those  of  copper  and  mercury,  and  metallic 
s  are  precipitated ;  and  when  it  is  pure,  it  is 
sorbed  by  sulphate  of  copper  and  chloride  of 

)ably  composed  of—  • 

and  a  half  equivalents  of  hydrogen     1  *5 
equivalent  of  phosphorus    .         •     16  * 

Equivalent  ,  .  17*5 
and  Phosphorus  combine  in  two  proportions, 
e  protochloride  and  perchloride. 
oride  or  Sesquichloride  of  Phosphorus. — When 
>f  bichloride  of  mercury  and  phosphorus  is  heated, 
ready  had  occasion  to  notice  tbat  protochloride  of 
i  is  produced.  When  first  procui^&d  it  has  gene- 
:lish  colour,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  little  un- 
)ho8phorus.  When  this  has  had  time  to  deposit,  or 
purified  by  slow  distillation,  it  becomes  limpid 
less.    It  has  a  suffocating  odour,  and  exhales  and 


Aimes  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*45. 
It  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  dry  litmus  paper,  but  if  moist, 
then  hydrochloric  and  phosphorous  acids  are  formed,  which 
redden  it  strongly.  The  vapour  of  this  compound  is  com- 
bustible, and  acts  with  great  energy  upon  water,  producing 
the  •changes  which  have  been  described. 
It  is  composed  of 

One  and  a  half  equrvalents  of  chlorine         54 
One  equivalent  of  phosphorus         .  16 

Equivalent        .  •  70 

Perchloride  of  Phosphorus  is  obtained  by  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  phosphorus  in  chlorine  gas;  a  whitet  flaky, 
volatile  compound  is  formed,  which  is  the  perchloride. 
It  is  volatile,  rising  in  vapour  at  200^  It  is  fusible  under 
pressure,  and  crystallizes  in  prisms.  It  reddens  dry  litmus 
paper,  owing,  as  has  been  suspected,  to  its  acquiring  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  from  the  decomposition  of  the  paper.  Like 
the  protochloride,  it  acts  strongly  upon  and  decomposes 
water,  but  the  results  are  phosphoric  instead  of  phospho- 
rous acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  composed  of 

Two  and  a  half  equivalents  of  chlorine        90 
One  equivalent  of  phosphorus         •  16 

Equivalent      .  .  *106 

Azote  and  Phosphorus  form  phosphuret  of  asote.  This 
compound  cannot  be  obtained  by  direct  action ;  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  chlorides  of  phospho- 
rus. The  changes  which  occur  are  effected  with  difficulty, 
but  the  phosphuret  of  azote  eventually  obtained  has  the 
following  properties :  it  is  a  light  white  powder,  and  although 
formed  of  very  volatile  constituents,  it  remains  fixed  and 
infusible  even  at  a  red  heat,  when  the  access  of  air  is  pre- 
vented ;  but  if  that  be  present,  white  vapours  of  phosphoric 
acid  are  formed.  This  compound  of  azote  is  remarkable 
also  for  its  indifference  even  to  the  most  poweri\il  reagents ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  nilric  acid  even  attack- 
ing it  only  after  long  continued  exposure  to  it  Chlorine 
and  sulphur  do  not  act  upon  it ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alki^ne 
solutions,  but  when  heated  with  solid  hydrate  of  potash, 
amm^onia  is  evolved.    It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  azote       •         .         14 
One  equivalent  of  phosphorus      •         16 

Equivalent  .         .30 

Sulphur  and  Phosphorus  may  be  made  to  combine  by 
fusion  in  an  exhausted  flask  or  under  water,  but  the  ope- 
ration requires  great  caution.  Mr.  Faraday  melted  seven 
parts  of  phosphorus  with  five  parts  of  sulphur ;  a  reddish- 
brown  liquid  was  obtained,  which  was  rendered  of  a  light 
yellow  and  semitransparent  by  agitation  in  solution  of  am- 
monia. 

This  compound  remained  fluid  even  when  cooled  down 
to  20^  and  was  perfectly  liquid  at  32^  After  being  kept 
for  some  weeks  in  a  bottle  of  water,  crystals  were  deposited 
which  were  sulphur,  and  at  the  temperature  of  40**  it 
became  a  cryatalline  mass ;  the  relative  proportions  of  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus  appeared  to  be  four  and  eight,  and  it 
vas  therefore  probably  a  bisulphuret,  consisting  of— 
Two  equivalents  of  sulphur  .  '  .  32 
One  equivalent  of  phosphorus         «     16 

Equivalent  .  .  48 
Bromine  and  Phosphorus  combine  when  brought  into 
contact  in  a  flask  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas :  heat  and 
light  are  evolved,  and  two  bromides  are  formed ;  one  is 
SMid,  crystalline,  and  collects  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flask, 
and  the  other  is  fluid,  and  remains  at  the  bottom. 

The  liquid  compound  is  probably  a  protobromide,  composed 
of  single  equivalents  of  its  elements;  this  remains  liquid  at 
52**  Fahr.  When  heated  it  is  readily  converted  into  vapour, 
and  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  emits  penetrating  fumes.  It 
reddens  litmus  slightly,  an  effect  which  is  probably  derived 
from  the  moisture  which  it  contains.  When  only  a  sinall 
quantity  of  water  is  added  to  this  compound,  heat  is  excited 
by  their  action,  and  hydrobromic  acid  is  evolved ;  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  the  "gas  is  dissolved.  The  perbromide, 
while  it  remains  solid,  is  yellow ;  but  by  heat  it  first  melts 
into  «  red-coloured  liquid,  and  is  aAerwards  converted  into 
a  vapour  '^f  the  same  colour ;  by  fusing  it  yields  rhombic 
crystals,  out  by  sublimation  they  are  acicular.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  9kit  *t  emits  dense  peaetntiBg  fumes;  «ad  oa 
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the  addition  of  water  to  it,  it  is  converted  into  hydrobromic 
and  phosphoric  acids. 

Iodine  and  Phosphorus. — When  thes*  substances,  per- 
fectly dry,  are  heated  together  in  an  exhausted  vessel,  they 
act  violently,  giving  out  heat,  unaccompanied  by  light.  \Vhcn 
the  proportions  are  one  of  phosphorus  and  about  twelve 
of  iodine,  the  compound  is  reddish-brown,  very  fusible,  and 
is  probably  a  sesqui-iodide  of  phosphorus.  It  is  decomposed 
by  water,  and  resolved  into  byariodic  and  phosphorous 
acids. 

When  the  proportions  are  one  of  phosphorus  and  about 
forty  of  iodine,  a  black  and  less  fusible  compound  ii  formed, 
which  is  resolved  by  water  into  hydriodic  and  phosphoric 
acids :  it  is  probably  composed  of  two  and  a  half  equivalents 
of  iodine  and  one  of  phosphorus. 

Selenium  and  PhosphoruM  may  be  made  to  combine  by 
dropping  the  selenium  into  the  melted  phosphorus.  It  is 
an  unimportant  compound,  and  is  probably  a  di-seleniuret. 

Phosphorus  may  be  made  to  combine  with  the  greater 
number  of  the  metals;  the  most  important  of  these  com- 
pounds will  be  found  under  each  particular  metal. 

PHO'SPHORU.S.  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  OF. 
This  elementary  sulratance  exists  as  an  essential  constituent 
both  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies;  yet  when  applied  in  a 
concentrated  and  pure  state  to  any  organised  structure,  it 
acts  upon  it  as  a  violent  and  corrosive  poison.  Into  animal 
bodies  it  is  introduced  in  a  diluted  and  combined  state,  by 
which  it  is  disarmed  of  its  virulence,  as  an  ingredient  of 
many  common  articles  of  food.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of 
it  is  the  starch  of  the  cereal  grains,  such  as  wheat-flour,  in 
the  ashes  of  which,  when  burnt,  it  amounts  to  23  per  cent. 
(Prout*s  Bridgewater  Treatise,  book  iii.);  also  alliaceous 
plants,  such  as  onions,  in  which  it  exists  as  a  phosphate  of 
iron  ;  polygonous  and  other  plants,  in  which  it  occurs  as  a 
phosphate  of  lime.  It  also  exists  not  only  in  the  bones  and 
other  hard  parts  of  animals,  but  in  many  of  the  fluids,  es- 
pecially the  excretions.  Thus  it  is  found  in  the  milts  and 
roes  of  flshes,  the  substance  of  oysters,  the  yelk  of  eggs,  in 
the  liver,  and  also  the  brain,  in  which  organ  of  the  human 
'Deing  it  amounts  to  from  2  to  2^  per  cent 

raosphorus  is  of  all  stimulants  the  most  powerful  and 
diffusible,  but,  on  account  of  its  activity,  highly  dangerous. 
Its  poisonous  action  seems  to  be  connected  with  its  strong 
afllnitv  for  oxygen,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  phosphorous 
and  phosphoric  acids.  Hence  when  brought  in  contact  with 
the  animal  tissues,  it  abstracts  oxygen  from  them,  and  pro- 
duces an  eschar,  resembling  a  burn :  the  phosphorus  in 
this  way  loses  weight  and  is  absorbed,  so  that  the  exhalation 
from  the  lungs  and  the  cutaneous  perspiration  are  impreg- 
nated with  the  vapour,  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
luminous.  A  very  small  quantity  of  solid  phosphorus,  even 
one  grain  and  a  half,  has  proved  fatal.  Solutions  of  phos- 
phorus in  oils,  fixed  or  volatile,  or  in  ethers,  are  still  more 
active  and  dangerous. 

Little  use  is  made  of  phosphorus  or  its  oleaginous  so- 
lutions in  medical  practice  in  Great  Britain,  though  in  caset 
of  extreme  prostration  of  the  nervous  system  it  is  not  with- 
out its  value. 

In  the  event  of  a  poisonous  dose  beinj|^  taken,  bland  mu- 
cilaginous fluids  should  be  freely  administered,  followed  by 
magnesia  or  chalk. 

PIIOTIUS  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth 
century,  of  a  patrician  family  of  Constantinople.  He  studied 
in  that  city,  and  attained  great  proficiency  in  all  kinds  of 
learning,  which  was  enhanced  by  an  irreproachable  morality. 
He  was  noticed  by  the  emperor  Michael  III.,  who  employed 
him  in  various  important  offices.  The  emperor  sent  him  on 
a  mission  to  Assyria  (probablv  Persia  is  meant),  and  on  his 
return  made  him  proto-spatharius,  or  commander  of  the 
guards,  and  proto-secretarius  and  member  of  the  emperor's 
privy  council.  Bardas,  the  uncle  and  colFeague  of  Michael, 
was  very  partial  to  Photius ;  and  having,  on  account  of 
some  dispute  as  to  jurisdiction,  removed  and  banished  the 
patriarch  Ignatius,  he  determined  to  put  Photius  in  his 
place.  Photius,  being  a  layman,  took  all  the  various  clerical 
orders  one  after  the  oUier  in  six  consecutive  days ;  and  after 
being  ordained  priest,  he  was  installed  in  the  patriarchal 
ehair,  A.a  853.  But  the  informality  of  his  apoointment 
was  too  g;larinff,  especially  as  Ignatius,  although  threatened 
and  imprisoned  in  order  to  force  him  to  abdicate,  refused  to 
do  so.  A  subservient  council  was  assembled  at  Conttanti- 
nople,  A.D.  858,  which  deposed  Ignatius  and  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  Photius.  Photiua  lent  two  bishops  to  Rome 


with  letters  for  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  in  which  he  gtxe  a  tpccwv 
account  of  his  election,  and  invited  the  pope  to  aeod  leplM 
to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  him  in  puUmg 
down  the  remains  of  the  Iconoclastic  heresy.  The  lenla 
and  a  new  council  being  assembled,  a.o.  859,  vlurh 


came 


the  legates  attended,  Ignatius  was  brought  before  it,  aa4 
was  again  deposed  on  the  score  of  incapacity  and  olhtr 
charges,  and  obliged  to  sign  his  own  abdicatioo,  with  tW 
concurrence  of  the  papal  legates,  who  were  either  deeenti 
or  bribed,  or  frightened  into  compliance  by  the  party  rf 
Photius. 

The  see  of  Rome  had  for  more  than  a  century  pan  Vam 
disputing  with  that  of  Constantinople  on  a  questioa  of  ja- 
risdiction.  During  the  period  of  the  superiority  of  ik 
Iconoclasts  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  tne  patnaicfasaf 
that  city,  supported  by  the  emperors,  had  approprialad  it 
themselves  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  extensive  ■«- 
vinces  of  Illyricum,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  and  Sidly,  viuck 
had  formerly  been  subject  to  the  Roman  see.  A  fresh  is^ 
ject  of  contention  afterwards  served  to  embitter  theqoantL 
The  heathen  inhabitanU  of  Bulgaria  being  eoDvefted  Is 
Christianity  by  both  Latin  and  Greek  misaionanea,  Phelns 

S laced  the  new  churches  of  Bulgaria  under  hit  own  jom* 
iction,  a  measure  which  seemed  justified  by  the  proxiaitf 
of  Bulgaria  to  ConsUntinople.  But  the  pope  alleged  thrt 
his  own  missionaries  had  been  first  in  the  field,  and  that  tht 
king  or  chief  of  Bulgaria  had  sent  his  own  ton  to  Kattm, 
which  was  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  dbedisMk 
In  short  Nicholas  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  pie* 
vinces  of  Illvricum,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Sicily,  and  Bulfanw 
which  Photius  stoutly  refusing,  the  pope  assembled  a  mairf 
at  Rome,  a.d.  862,  in  which  ne  pronounced  the  elerlioa 
Photius  to  be  illegal,  and  excommunicated  him  b  all 
abettors.     Photius  however  remained  quietly  in  i  ^ 

and  in  the  year  866,  having  assembled  a  eouncil  at  Cub 
tiiiople,  he  produced  five  charges,  some  relating  to  ^ 
and  others  to  discipline,  against  the  Roman  or       i 
Church.    The  charges  were  proved  ;  and  Photina.  wi 
head  of  his  council,  excommunicated  the  pope,  and 
him  and  his  abettors  to  be  removed  from  the  eon  -> 

orthodox  Christians:    the  cliarges  were : — 1,1 
mans  fasted  on  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day ;   *, 
allowed  the  use  of  milk  and  cheese  during  the  h 
in  Lent ;   3,  that  they  forced  celibacy  on  the  c 
consequence  of  which,  observed  Photius,  waa, 
country  swarmed  with  bastards ;  4,  that  their  bisl 
anointed  persons  with  the  holy  chrism,  withl         ^ 
power  from  presbyters ;   5,  that  thev  had  intarp«n»lea 
Nicene  creed  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Ghaat,  by  ai 
the  word  *  filiooue,'  thus  asserting  the  Holy  Ghoet  tu  mw 
ceed  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Fatb      *  a 
unknown  till  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  and  ev^M 
partially  admitted  by  some  of  the  Western  churel         v 
tins.  Epistles,) 

In  the  vear  867,  after  the  murder  of  the  emperoi 
Basilius  the  Macedonian  ascended  the  throne.    It  ■       i  «■ 
some  that  Photius  refused  him  the  sacrament*  •«« 
preached  him  with  the  murder  of  his  benefactor.    Hev««« 
this  may  be,  Basilius  soon  after  deposed  Photiu%«      i 
him  to  Cyprus,  and  restored  lenatius  to  his  see ;  en- 
act was  confirmed  by  a  general  council  assembled       ^ 
stantinople,  a.d.  869,  which  was  attended  by  1 
Pope  Adrian  II.,  and  in  which  Photius  waa  ooiiw 
This  is  called   the  eighth  CBcumenieal  council* 
been  acknowledged  by  both  the  Eastern  and  V 
churches. 

Photius  in  his  exile  found  means  to  deprecata  the  bostiiiiy 
of  the  emperor,  and  after  some  years  he  was  allowed  la  ir 
turn  to  Constantinople.  He  is  said  to  ha^e  eonpeseda 
f^enealogy  of  Basilius,  in  which  he  made  him  deaeead  Dms 
Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia.  At  the  end  of  the  year  871. 
the  patriarch  Ignatius  died ;  and  the  canonical  impeduaeet 
to  the  exaltation  of  Photius  no  longer  existing,  he  was  r^ 
placed  on  the  patriarchal  see ;  and  Pone  John  VUL  wtf 
induced  to  approve  his  nomination,  witn  the  Tiew  of  i^ 
storing  peace  to  the  church.  In  879  Pbotiua  assemhled  t 
new  council  at  Constantinople,  in  which  the  word  *  AlioqoB* 
was  erased  from  the  creed.  The  separation  however  belw 
the  two  churches  was  no^  finally  cx)nsummated  till  nearly  < 
centuries  later,  when  the  patriarch  Michael  Cerulahns* 
a  long  and  angry  correspondence  with  Leo  IX.,  waa  exi  ^ 
municated,  with  all  his  adherents,  by  the  pope's  legates  whs 
folemoly  deposited  the  written  act  of  asoomnunicatiooA 
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be  grand-altar  of  Sancta  Sophia,  and  having  shaken  off  the 
ust  from  their   feet,  departed  from  Constantinople,  a.d. 

In  the  year  886,  Leo,  the  son  and  successor  of  Basilius, 
xiletl  Photius,  for  reasons  not  clearly  ascertained,  into  Ar- 

nia,  where  the  patriarch  died  some  years  after ;  but  the 
puch  of  his  death  is  not  exactly  known.  Photius  was  of 
n  ambitions  and  turbulent  disposition,  and  this  was  his 
bief  failing.  Much  has  been  written  for  and  against  him ; 
he  Greek  and  Protestant  writers  being  mostly  in  his  favour, 
nd  the  Roman  Catholics  against  him.  All  however  agree 
n  admitting  his  very  extensive  learning,  which  was  tr  ly 
ronderful  for  his  age,  as  well  as  his  exquisite  critical  judg- 

nt. 

rUe  following  are  his  principal  works: — 1,  *  Myriobiblon, 
ive  Bibliotheca  librorum  quos  legit  et  censuit  Photius,* 
vith  a  Latin  translation,  fol.,  1653.  Imm.  Bekker  published 
he  Greek  text,  corrected  after  a  Venetian  and  three  Paris 
iSS.,  with  an  index,  Berlin,  1824,  2  vols.  4to.  The  Biblio- 
heca  is  a  kind  of  review  of  the  works  which  he  had  read, 

ny  of  which  have  been  since  lost.  Photius  gives  a  brief 
pitome  of  each,  adding  his  own  critical  judgment  of  the 
aehts  of  the  writer,  and  of  his  statements  and  opinions, 
a  this  manner  Photius  reviews  more  than  fifty  historians, 
still  greater  number  of  divines,  besides  orators,  philoso- 
heis,  grammarians,  rhetoricians,  &c.,  in  all  279  works 
rhich  he  had  read  and  examined.  Fabricius  {Biblioth, 
hmeoj  V.  35)  gives  an  accurate  Ust  of  the  works  noticed  by 
'hotius.  2,  a  Greek  Lexicon,  published  by  Hermann,  4to. 
mptig,  1808 :  another  edition  by  Person  appeared  after  his 
eath,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dobree,  London,  1822; 
;  b  entitled  *wriov  row  Uarpiapxov  Xilintv  awayuyri,  E. 
!od.  Galeano,  descripsit  R.  Porsonus,  2  vols.  8vo.  3, '  Epistles,* 
)l,  London,  1651.  4,  '  Nomocanon,  being  a  Collection  of 
tie  Acts  of  the  Councils,  to  the  Seventh  CBcumenical,  with 
tie  corresponding  decrees  of  the  Emperors  concerning  Ec- 
lesiasUeal  Matters,*  Basle,  1652.  5,  A  treatise,  *  Ad  versus 
Atiaosde  Processione  Spiritus  Sancti,*  and  other  theological 
nd  controversial  works,  several  of  which  are  still  unpub- 

ed :  among  others,  one  against  the  Paulicians,  of  which 

otfiiucon  gives  some  fragments  in  his  *  Bibliotheca  Cosli- 

na.*  6,  •  Amphilochia,  being  Answers  to  Questions  re- 
iwve  to  various  Passages  in  the  Scriptures,  with  an  Ex- 
oution  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.* 

PHOTOGENIC  DRAWINGS,  facsimile  representa- 
ons  of  objects  produced  according  to  the  recent  discovery 
f  M.  Daguerre,  mechanically  by  the  chemical  action  of 
£ht  on  a  prepared  metallic  tablet,  upon  which  the  images  of 

objects  are  thrown  by  a  camera-obscura.  Such  apparatus 

I  uamed  after  its  inventor  the  Daguerrotype,  and  the  process 
Iself  either  photogeny,  photography,  or  heliography  (sun- 

wing).  The  invention  was  first  formally  communicated 
u  ihe  public  by  M.  Arago,  who  read  an  account  of  the 
>Bguerrotype  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  January  7th, 
839.  From  that  moment  Daguerre  (who  was  afterwards 
ewarded  by  a  pension  by  the  government)  and  his  inven- 
bn  engrossed  general  attention.  The  discovery  was  spoken 
if  as  little  short  of  miraculous ;  and  as  having  realised 
ihat  bad  long  been  considered  a  hopeless  desideratum, 
lamely,  the  giving  permanency  to  the  beautiful  pictures  pro- 
luced  by  the  camera-obscura,  with  the  exception  indeed  of 
olour  and  motion,  on  both  of  which,  the  latter  quite  as  much 

II  the  first,  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  camera-obscura  depends ; 
vbereas  the  slightest  decree  of  motion,  even  that  of  clouds 
md  trees,  is  positively  injurious  to  the  action  of  the  Daguer- 
rotype. producing  indistinctness  of  form,  and  blurring  those 
ptrts  of  the  picture  which  are  affected  by  the  motion.  Hence 
Dot  only  powerful  sunshine,  but  perfect  stillness  in  the  at- 
mosphere is  required  for  its  successful  operation,  and  its 
practical  usefulness  becomes  limited  to  the  delineation  of 
Wldings,  sculptures,  and  other  inanimate  objects,  more 
especiaUy  such  as  are  independent  of  sunshine,  and  which 
iBay  at  any  time  be  copied  by  means  of  a  sufficiently  strong 
vtificial  light  thrown  upon  them. 

Still,  though,  even  after  the  great  improvements  since 
made  in  it,  the  powers  of  the  Daguerrotype  are  so  far  circum- 
scribed, the  invention  is  highly  valuable,  because  it  not  only 
ensures  perfect  fidelity  of  likeness  where  it  is  most  essen- 
tial, and  where  it  is  hardly  attainable  by  the  most  practised 
>Qd  patient  baud  and  eye,  but  also  gives  us  the  minutest 
details — those  which  are  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye, 
vid  of  coarse  cannot  possibly  be  represented  upon  paper, 
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yet  become  visible  in  a  photogenic  drawing  when'it  is  exa' 
mined  with  a  magnify ing-glass.  If  therefore  the  Daguerro- 
type should  be  found  susceptible  of  no  further  improve- 
ments, it  will  still  be  an  invention  of  the  greatest  utility  to 
art,  since  by  means  of  it  facsimiles  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  valuable  works,  of  the  finest  buildings  and  statues,  of 
the  most  elaborate  car^'ings  and  designs,  furniture,  &c, 
may  be  obtained  with  great  expedition.  Nevertheless* 
now  that  the  first  novelty  has  worn  off,  the  interest  taken 
by  the  public  in  the  discovery  has  greatly  diminished. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for.  since  besides  that  the  class  of 
objects  for  which,  it  peculiarly  recommends  itself  are  not 
appreciated  by  the  many,  there  certainly  are  defects  and 
inconveniences  attending  photogenic  drawings :  the  principal 
one  is,  that  they  must  be  upon  metallic  tablets  with  a  highly 
polished  surface  ;  consequently  their  appearance  is  not  that 
of  a  print  or  drawing,  but  of  an  engraved  steel  plate,  devoid 
of  any  general  effect  as  to  light  and  shade,  and  producinjg 
a  glare  offensive  to  the  eye,  in  order  to  avoid  which  it  is 
necessary  to  hold  the  tablet  in  a  particular  direction.  The 
metallic  tablets  render  them  expensive,  and  their  material 
and  fitting-up  (as  each  plate  is  fixed  upon  a  pannel,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  glass  over  it)  makes  it  difficult  to  keep  any  num- 
ber of  them,  except  in  cabinets  with  shallow  drawers  for 
the  purpose.  Neither  can  they  be  hung  up  in  frames,  since 
in  addition  to  their  appearing  only  like  so  many  polished 
plates  of  metal,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  them  down 
whenever  it  was  required  to  look  at  them. 

More  recently  M.  Bayard  has  found  out  a  method  of  taking 
similar  delineations  by  means  of  the  camera-obscura  upoa 
paper,  which,  besides  having  the  advantage  of  being  much 
cheaper,  and  capable  of  being  kept  like  prints,  are  said  to  be 
far  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  in  fact  to  have  nearly  the 
effect  of  sepia  drawings.  But  on  the  other  hand  they  fall 
infinitely  short  of  metallic  photogenic  drawings;  for  not 
only  is  the  outline  of  objects  less  distinct,  but  no  more  can 
be  shown  than  what  appears  to  the  naked  eye,  no  further 
details  being  rendered  visible  by  the  use  of  a  convex  lens. 
This  invention  is  however  at  present  quite  in  its  infancy, 
and  may  possibly. receive  great  improvements,  although  it  is 
not  at  all  hkely  that  it  will  ever  be  able  to  accomplish  what 
is  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  characteristic  of  the 
Daguerrotype  drawings,  namely  the  delineation  of  objects 
as  they  really  exist,  with  all  those  minutise  which  are  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye. 

Photogenic  drawings  are  produced  upon  plates  of  copper 
coated  over  with  silver,  which  are  found  to  answer  better 
than  such  as  are  entirely  of  the  last-mentioned  metal.  After 
being  washed  with  a  solution  of  nitric  acid,  the  plate  is  put 
into  a  well- closed  box,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
iodine,  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter  bein^  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box  with  a  thin  gauze  between  it  and  the  plate.  A 
layer  of  ioduret  of  silver  is  thus  formed  on  the  surface  of 
the  plate,  and  manifests  iUelf  by  the  yellow  hue  produced  on 
the  silver,  which  shows  that  the  process  of  giving  the  plate 
the  sensitive  coating  on  which  the  action  of  light  delineates 
objects  is  completed.  Thus  prepared,  the  plate  is  next 
placed  within  a  camera-obicura  of  particular  construction, 
and  the  delineation  of  the  object  is  then  effected  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  but  has  to  be  afterwards  brought  out 
and  rendered  distinct  by  another  operation,  namely  submit- 
ting the  plate  to  the  action  of  vapour  of  mercu  ry.  Even  then 
the  process  is  not  completed,  for  the  plate  has  to  be  plunged 
into  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  afterwards 
washed  in  distilled  water,  which  being  done,  the  impression 
is  fixed,  and  the  plate  may  be  exposed  to  light  with  perfect 
safety.  For  further  details  and  instructions  relative  to 
these  different  operations,  the  reader  may  consult  the  'Hand- 
book of  Heliography,'  London,  1840.  But  as  yet  the  art 
is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  very  great  improvements  in  it 
may  be  looked  forward  to. 

PHOTO'METER  (literally  *  light-measurer,*  from  ^«ac 
and  fAiTpov),  the  name  given  to  instruments  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  the  relative  illurainarting  powers 
of  different  sources  of  light.  When  light  or  heat  falls  upon 
any  substance,  it  is  disposed  of  either  by  reflection,  absorp- 
tion, or  transmission,  or  else  by  two  of  them,  or  all  three  of 
them  combined.  If  two  substances  could  be  found  which 
would  reflect,  absorb,  and  transmit  calorific  rays  with  the 
same  intensity,  and  likewise  reflect  luminous  rays  equally, 
but  differ  in  their  powers  of  absorbing  and  transmitting 
light,  we  should  then  possess  the  means  of  at  least  ascer- 
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tammg  wlictlicr  the  absorplion  nf  light  alone  will  prodacc 
efftM-ts  analogous  to  what  is  observe!  to  follow  ihe  absorp- 
tion of  caloric.  For  this  purpose  it  would  bo  onlv  necessary 
to  prepare  a  differential  ihorinometcr  whoso  bulbs  were  of 
the  substances  posscssinjj  the  properties  alluded  to.  The 
calorific  rays  accompany  nig  the  incident  light  would,  by 
actin(^  equally  upon  the  two  bulbs,  produce  no  chanRo  in 
the  indications  of  the  instrument,  and  the  only  alteration,  if 
any,  which  could  ensue,  would  arise  from  the  unequal  ab- 
sorption of  lijjht  by  the  two  bulbs.  This  alteration  how- 
over,  when  observed,  thoujjh  it  might  be  considered  a  cor- 
rect measure  of  the  quantity  absorbed,  could  not  be  taken 
for  a  measure  of  the  quantity  or  brightness  of  the  incident 
light,  unless  it  could  be  further  shown  that  the  quantity 
absorbed  by  the  same  substance  is  proportional  to  the  quan- 
tity of  incident  hght,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  that  is, 
whether  it  be  solar  lip[ht,  ^as  lii^ht,  &c.. 

The  photometer  invented  bv  JjoMo  difTcrs  from  the 
instrument  we  have  supposed  men-ly  in  its  being  in 
some  respects  less  deservinj^  of  the  name.  It  consists  of 
a  differential  thermometer  havin*^  one  of  its  bulbs  of 
plain  transparent  glass,  the  other  of  the  same  material 
coated  cither  with  Indian -ink  or  black  enamel,  and  is 
described  by  its  author  in  the  article  *  Meteorology '  in 
the  Encycloprrdia  Dritaimica,  wherein  he  observes, — *  The 
rays  which  fall  on  the  clear  ball  pa^s  through  it  without 
suffering  obstruction  ;  but  those  which  strike  the  dark  ball 
are  stopped  and  absorbed  at  its  surface,  Mliere,  a-^suming  a 
latent  form,  they  act  as  heat.  This  heat  will  continue  to 
accumulate  till  its  further  increase  comes  to  be  counter- 
balanced by  an  oi)po><ite  dispersion,  caused  by  the  rise  of 
temperature  whicn  the  ball  has  come  to  acc^uire.  At  the 
point  of  equilibrium  therefore  the  constant  a<*ccssions  of 
heat  derived  from  the  action  of  the  incident  light  are  exactly 
equalle<l  by  the  Ci>rresponding  portions  of  it  again  abstracted 
in  the  subsiUjuent  piocess  of  coolini;.  But  in  still  air  the 
rate  of  cooling  is,  within  moderate  limits,  proportional  totiie 
excess  of  the  temperature  of  the  heated  surface  ab<jve  that 
of  the  surrounding  minliura.  Hence  the  space  through 
which  the  coloured  liquid  sinks  in  the  stem  will  mca>ure 
the  momentary  impressions  of  light,  or  iUi  actual  intensity.* 
Allowing  thai  the  light  incident  unon  the  clear  bail  is 
wholly  transmitted,  and  that  that  which  strikes  the  dark  ball 
is  wholly  absorbed,  assumes  a  latent  form,  and  then  acts  as 
heat,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  instrument  was  wholly  or  even  chietly  attributable  to 
the  absorption  of  light,  smco  we  learn  from  Leslie*s  own 
experiments  (//pa/,  p.  87)  that  the  calorific  rays  which 
accompany  the  incident  light  would  bo  more  abundantly 
absorbed  Ly  the  dark  than  by  the  light  ball.  This  has  since 
been  so  satisfactorily  establi^hcd  by  the  ob<>tM-vations  of 
Thomson  and  others,  that,  as  a  measurer  of  light,  the  in- 
strument may  be  regarded  as  useless. 

The  defects  of  Leslie's  photometer  were  to  a  con.sidcrabic 
extent  obviated  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  late  professor  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  in  the  London  University  College,  and  then 
rector  of  the  academy  of  Tain,  who,  in  1  b*.^  j,  communicated  to 
the  Iloyal  Society  the  descriptior.  of  a  new  photometer.  In 
order  to  intercept  the  calorific  rays  accompanying  the  light 
experimented  u^Mm.  hetransmittid  the  latter  through  a  thick 
circular  dl^k  of  glass  into  a  inc'allic  air-light  cylinder,  the 
diameter  of  which  was  consniderable  compared  with  its  depth. 
The  axis  of  the  cylinder  was  pliced  horizontally,  and  the 
ajierture  covere«l  by  the  i;lass  was  the  only  one  through  whicli 
the  light  was  admitted.  Across  the  interior  of  the  cylinder 
was  stretcheil  a  circular  bheet  of  dark  paper,  which  absoibed 
the  transmitted  lis:ht.  and.  as  was  supposed,  thereby  con- 
verted it  into  hi'at.  which  became  scn^ibIe  by  its  expanding 
the  air  within  the  cylinder.  A  second  cylinder  of  the  same 
form  and  construction  was  placed  by  the  side  of  the  lirst  so 
that  the  line  of  ax(*s  might  coincide,  but  with  the  aperture 
for  the  admission  of  light  turned  in  the  contrary  din^ction, 
and  in  that  position  they  were  connected  by  a  bent  thermu< 
meter  tube  containing:  a  coloured  tin  id,  which  served  to  pre- 
vent the  air  t»f  one  c}hnder  mixing  with  that  of  the  other. 
So  long  as  the  air  in  the  two  cylinders  possi*s>cd  the  same 
degree  of  clastii'ity,  the  Irvcl  of  the  tluid  in  the  two  liranchcs 
of  the  tube  wa-^  of  i-ourse  the  same;  and  a  variatitm  of  level 
indicated  u  variation  in  the  elasticity  of  the  two  bulks  of  air. 
arising  from  the  more  energetic  action  of  the  medium  ad- 
mitted through  one  ajierture  than  through  the  other.  To 
compare  the  relative  intensities  of  two  lightt>,  the  instru- 


ment was  ]darcd  anywhere  between  them,  and  approached 
towards  one  or  the  other,  until  it  was  found  that  the  poi«- 
tion  of  the  Uuid  in  the  tube  was  the  same  as  «hen  the 
instrument  was  not  under  the  influence  of  the  hshtt. 
Supposing  the  whole  of  the  calorific  rays  and  none  of  the 
luminous  rays  to  have  been  intercepted  by  the  |:l^i.  tb4 
position  determined  the  point  at  which  the  intensity  of  tlw 
two  lights  was  the  same;  and  hence,  since  the  intensity  of 
light  varies  inversely  as  the  st^uarc  of  llie  di-^tance  fr  fB  iii 
source  [Light,  p.  4 7 -J],  it  foUowiMl  that  at  equal  dutinen 
from  their  respective  sources  their  intensities  were  diiectl? 
proportional  to  the  >(|uares  of  their  observed  distances  frou 
the  instrument. 

More  recently  the  same  gentleman  C4)nstructcd  a  terj 
simple  instrument  which  affords  an  almost  unerrins  mea- 
sure of  the  relative  brightness  of  two  lights,  provided  ibcf 
are  of  the  same  colour.  The  principle  originated  with  Bmh 
guer,  who  publishc<l  it  in  his  *  Trait6  d*Optiquo.*  in  KM. 
The  annexed  figure  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  in* 
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St  rumen t.  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  box  open  at  both 
ends  and  blackened  upon  its  inner  surface.  On  the  top  ■ 
a  hmg  narrow  rectangular  slip  AR,  covered  with  tissue* 
oiled  paper.  Within  arc  two  sheets  of  piano  luoking-glsi^ 
CD  and  CE,  cut  from  the  same  blip  to  ensure  uniformity  if 
reflexion.  Each  sheet  has  the  same  width  as  the  box,  sW 
its  length  equal  to  the  hypoihenuso  of  a  right  angled  imi* 
celes  trian<!le,  whose  bide  is  the  height  of  tho  box.  Tb«r 
reflecting  surfaces  are  turned  towards  the  open  endsof  Ihi 
box,  and  their  up|)cr  extremities  rest  against  earh  olh« 
along  a  line,  which  in  the  figure  is  projected  into  the  psmt 
C,  and  which  divides  the  a(H;rture  AB  into  two  equal  psiH 
separated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  black  card  to  prevent  iht 
mingling  of  the  lights  reflected  from  the  two  planes*  li 
using  the  instrument,  it  is  placed  between  the  lights  wboK 
intensities  arc  to  be  comparetl,  so  that  they  may  be  leflcrti^ 
from  CD  and  CE  upon  the  tis^sue  AB.  it  is  then  appcoochii 
nearer  to  one  or  the  other  until,  to  an  eyo  situated  obovi 
AB,  the  two  portions  AC  and  BC  appear  equally  illumi- 
nate<l.  which,  on  account  of  the  immediate  proximity  of  AC 
and  BC.  may  be  <)elermincd  with  tolerable  correctness»  ths 
colour  of  I  he  two  lights  being  supposed  the  some.  The  da* 
tances  of  the  lights  from  the  vertical  CF  being  meosonri 
and  squared,  give  the  direct  ratio  of  the  intensities  m 
before. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  mode  of  coraparinc  the  illumiBit- 
ing  powers  of  two  lii^hts  suggested  by  Count  Rumfonl,  which 
is  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  applii^ 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  re<(uisite  apparatus,  nothing  mom 
being  needeil  than  a  smooth  surface  of  small  extent  and  sf 
a  light  uniform  colour,  and  a  blackened  stick  for  thraviBf 
a  shadow.  The  8urfact>  is  illuminated  by  the  two  li|tbti 
ex{H>rimentcd  upon,  which  are  to  be  so  placed,  that  wbttt 
the  stick  is  intor|H»sed  l>etween  them  and  the  surface,  lbs 
two  shadows  may  bi*  nearly  in  contact,  which  wdl  enable  ibe 
eye  to  deride  whether  they  are  of  equal  depth,  and  will  at  tbt 
same  time  ensure  the  intercepting  of  ray»  vquallv  inchord 
to  the  surface.  So  h)ng  as  the  shadows  aie  ul  uiwqual 
depth,  one  of  the  lights  must  be  bi-outrlit  nearer  to  or  rented 
farther  fii»m  the  surface  till  an  e<|uality  of  depth  is  ubtaUM^ 
and  then  the  s({uares  of  the  perpendicular  distancoa  of  the 
lights  from  the  surfiico  give  the  ratio  of  their  intensities. 
If  an  iHjuality  het«vei.*n  the  inch  nations  of  the  intercefiUJ 
rays  to  tlic  surface  cannot  be  obtained,  then,  when  Ihe  i*e 
shadows  apMif  the  same  depth,  the  iiiien.<>itie'«  ni'  the  l^hts 
will  Ih'  direct  I V  pnqwrtional  to  the  squares  K\i  thi'tr  ix*rpcn- 
<lifular  <li^tances  from  the  snifa<-e,  and  in%cr»t-ly  pruj^er- 
tional  to  the  sines  ol  the  mcUiiatiuns  of  tho  intcrci^'pted  ra}8 
to  the  surface. 

The  la-t  two  methods  are  th4*nretirally  i>erferl,  vhc« 
applied  to  lights  of  the  same  colour:  those  which  preredi^ 
though  inde|te:i'lcnt  of  the  colour  of  the  li^lit,  rest  upM 
hypotliesos  wh:rh,  if  not  untrue,  are  uncstablislied. 
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(For  further  information  the  reader  may  consult  Lara- 
crt*s  Photometria;  the  article  •  Light*  in  the  Enq/lopcpdia 
ietrttpoiiteuia^  by  Sir  John  Herschel ;  The  Edifjburgh 
^hilas.  Trans.,  x.,  part  2  ;  The  Transactions  qf  the  Royal 
locieiy^  1825;  and  Brewster's  Journal,  1825,  ii.,  pp.  321 
Bd  339  ;  iii.,  p.  105  ;  and  1830,  iii.,  new  series,  p.  284.) 

PHRAA'TES.    [Parthia] 

PHRAGMPTES.  or  the  Heed,  is  a  plant  formerly  re- 
;arded  as  a  species  of  Arundo,  but  now  separated  from  that 
fenus  on  account  of  its  lower  floret  being  male  while  the 
>ther8  are  hermaphrodite,  and  its  rachis  being  fringed  with 
ODg  silkv  hairs.  It  is  a  tall  plant  with  annual  stems  and  a 
terennial  root,  and  is  found  exclusively  in  places  overflowed 
tven  daring  summer.      In  such  situations  it  occurs  all 

ougb  Europe,  and  is  common  in  Siberia,  Japan,  North 
imerica,  and  even  New  Holland,  forming  thick  coverts, 
md  yielding  an  abundance  of  stout  durable  grass  of  great 
ralue  tor  the  purpose  of  thatching  the  roofs  of  buildings. 
Phis  is  undoubtedly  the  phragmites  (^pay^iVijc)  of  the  Greeks. 
I  second  species  is  saia  to  grow  in  Egypt,  and  a  third  in 
he  Isle  of  France ;  the  two  latter  species  are  however  little 
;Down. 

PHRAGMO'CERAS,  Broderip's  name  for  a  genus  of 
amerated  shells  found  hitherto  only  in  a  fossil  state. 

Generic  Character. — Animal  unknown. 

Shell  incurved  and  compressed,  more  or  less   conical ; 
jpta  entire  at  their  edges,  crossed  externally  by  the  lines  of 
rowth ;  siph uncle  near  the  inner  margin ;  aperture  con- 
acted  at  the  middle,  its  outer  extremity  produced  into  a 
Tliadrical  beak. 

11       genus  is  distinguished  from  Orthoceras  by  being 

iFYeu,  and  having  a  nearly  marginal  siph  uncle ;  and  also 

om  all  the  species  of  that  genus  except  O.  piriforme,  by 

fbrm  of  the  aperture,  which  further  distinguishes  it 

Cyrtoceras  of  Goldfuss,  the  aperture  of  which   is 

Tluee  species,  P.  arcuatum,  P.  ventricosum  (Orihocera- 
tet  verUricotus  f  Steininger),  and  P.  compressum,  from 
le  lower  Ludlow  rock,  are  figured  in  Murchison's  great 
ork  on  the  Silurian  System ;  where  another  species,  P, 
nMewiK  it(  also  figured  with  a  ?  as  to  the  genus. 
PHRANZA.  [Byzantine  Historians.] 
PFRAORTES.    [Media.] 

P£      LSE,  in  Music,  a  succession  of  sounds  either  in 

ij  vT  harmony,  expressing  an  unbroken  sense  more  or 

^Ainplete,  and  terminating  in  a  pause  (repos),  i.e.  a 

armtiTely  long  note  or  a  rest :  thus  forming  a  cadence 

t«  or  less  perfect. 

diich  is  Rousseau's  definition    of  a  term  concerning 

liidi  no  two  writers  are  agreed,  and,  in  our  opinion,  a 

eiter  cannot  be  given  without  entering  much  more  at  large 

*^  the  subject  than  the  nature  of  this  work  will  allow. 

le  who  desire  further  information  on  a  matter  chiefly 

ting  to  composers,  may  find  much  in  '  An  Essay  on 

»ic,'  bj  the  Rev.  W.  Jones,  F.R.S. ;   in  RiepeVs  An- 

I      minde,  &c.  (Elements  of  Musical  Composition);  in 

L«      nn  On  Harmony — who  uses  the  word  Period  in- 

I       uf  Phrase ;  and,  above  all,  in  Reicha's  TraiU  de  Me- 

icr.  2nd  edit.,  Paris,  1832. 

PHRENOLOGY  (from  ^pfiv,  mind,  and  X^yoc,  discourse) 
;,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  the  doctrine  of  the  spe- 
iai  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  relations  between  their 
ai/estations  and  the  body,  particularly  the  brain.  Without 
u      Qg  upon  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  or  of 
\ks  uumber  or  nature  of  its  original  faculties,  it  may  be  ad- 
id  as  the  result  of  all  observation,  and  a  fact  on  which 
f  all  physiologists  are  agreed,  that  the  brain  is  the 
mh       .be  body  by  means  of  which  all  the  powers  or  facul- 
m  VA  ihe  mind  are  manifested.    The  fundamental  prin- 
I  of  phrenology,  and  those  in  which  it  chiefiv  differs 
i     other  psychological  systems  are,  that  the  manifestation 
h      h  of  the  several  faculties  of  the  mind  depends  on  a 
part  of  the  brain,  and  that,  ceteris  paribus,  the 
sc  ur  strength  in  which  each  faculty  is  manifested  in 
individual,  depends  on  the  size  of  its  appropriated  por- 
of  the  brain,  or  (as  it  is  termed)  its  organ, 
the  first  principle,  that  of  the  plurality  of  organs  in  the 
^ttln,  is  supported,  I,  by  the  analogy  of  the  other  compound 
ifgsas  or  systems  in  the  body,  in  which  each  part  has  its 
ipseiU  function  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  digestive  system, 
w  vhich  the  stomach,  liver»  and  other  organs  perform  each 
'Wir  separate  share  in  the  common  result  of  digestion  of  the 
bodj  2,  by  the  different  degrees  in  which,  in  different  indi- 


viduals, the  several  mental  functions  are  manifested.    Even 
in  the  earliest  period  of  childhood,  and  before  education  can 
be  imagined  to  have  exercised  any  hiHuence  on  the  mind, 
children  exhibit  the  most  varied  dispositions — each  presents 
some  predominant  propensity,  or  evinces  a  singular  aptness 
in  some  study  or  pursuit ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  obser- 
vation that  every  one  has  his  peculiar  talent  or  propensity. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  this  could  be  the  case, 
if  the  manifestation  of  each  faculty  depended  on  the  whole 
of  the  brain ;  different  conditions  of  the  whole  mass  might 
affect  the  mind  generally,  depressing  or  exalting  all  its  func- 
tions in  an  equal  degree,  but  could  not  permit  one  faculty 
to  be  strongly  and  another  weakly  manifested,   3,  The  plu- 
rality of  organs  in  the  brain  is  supported  by  the  phenomena 
of  some  forms  of  mental  derangement.    It  is  not  usual  for 
all  the  mental  faculties  in  an  insane  person  to  bo  equally 
disordered  ;  it  often  happens  that  the  strength  of  some  is 
increased,  while  that  of  others  is  diminished  ;  and  in  many 
cases  one  function  only  of  the  mind  is  deranged,  while  all 
the  rest  are  performed  in  a  natural  manner.     4,  The  same 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  several  mental  fa- 
culties are  developed  to  their  greatest  strength  at  different 
periods  of  life,  some  being  exercised  with  great  energy  in 
childhood,  others  only  in  adult  age  ;  and  that  as  their  energy- 
decreases  in  old  age,  there  is  not  a  gradual  and  equal  dimi- 
nution of  power  in  all  of  them  at  once,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  diminution  in  one  or  more,  while  others  retain  their  full 
strength,  or  even  increase  in  power.     5,  The  plurality  of 
cerebral  organs  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  phenomena  of 
dreams,  in  which  only  a  part  of  the  mental  faculties  are  at 
rest  or  asleep,  while  the  others  are  awake,  and,  it  is  presumed, 
are  exercised  through  the  medium  of  the  parts  of  the  brain 
appropriated  to  them.    6,  It  is  stated  that  the  examination 
of  the   brains  of  individuals,  each  remarkable    for  some 
peculiar  propensity  or  talent,  has  demonstrated  a  constant 
correspondence  in  the  development  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  brain  ;  and  that  thus  the  results  of  the  observations  upon 
which   phrenology  was  first  founded  by  Dr.  Gall,  exactly 
coincide  with  and   confirm  the   arguments  by   which  its 
truths  may,  d  priori,  be  made  to  seem  probable.     Lastly, 
pain  has  sometimes  been  felt  in  an  organ  when  the  faculty 
with  which  it  is  presumed  to  be  connected  has  been  greatly 
excited ;  and  when  a  faculty  has  been  morbidly  manifested 
during  life,  disease  has    sometimes  been   found   to  have 
affected  the  corresponding  part  of  the  brain. 

The  preceding  arguments  for  the  existence,  in  the  general 
mass  of  the  brain,  of  several  organs  or  instruments  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  different  powers  of  the  mind,  form  also 
the  basis  of  the  rules  by  which  those  powers  which  may  he 
called  primitive,  or  original,  are  determined.  Every  power 
of  the  mind  is  regarded  by  phrenologists  as  a  primitive 
faculty,  and  is  considered  to  be  manifested  through  the 
medium  of  a  separate  organ,  which,  1,  exists  in  one  kind  of 
animal  and  not  in  another ;  2,  whioh  varies  in  the  sexes  of 
the  same  specl«;s;  3,  which  is  not  proportionate  to  the  other 
faculties  of  the  same  individual ;  4,  which  does  not  mani- 
fest itself  simultaneously  with  the  other  faculties,  that  is, 
which  appears  or  disappears  earlier  or  later  than  they; 
5,  which  may  act  or  repose  singly ;  6,  which  individually  is 
propagated  in  a  distinct  manner  from  parents  to  children  ; 
ana  7,  which  singly  may  preserve  its  proper  state  of  health 
or  be  affected  by  disease. 

In  accordance  with  these  rules  Gall  enumerated  nearly 
thirty  primitive  mental  faculties,  which  are  admitted,  with 
more  or  less  of  modification,  by  all  the  phrenologists  of  the 
present  day ;  and  their  number  has  been  augmented  by  Spurz- 
heim to  thirty-five.  These  faculties  Spurzheim  divided  into 
moral,  or  affective,  and  intellectual  The  affective  faculties 
or  feelings  he  again  divided  into  propensitieSt  including  all 
those  which  produce  only  desires  or  inclinations,  and  senti- 
ments, incluaing  such  as  not  only  produce  a  desire  to  act, 
but  are  combined  with  some  other  emotion  or  affection 
which  is  not  mere  propensity.  The  intellectual  faculties 
also  he  divided  into  the  perceptive  and  the  rejlective.  The 
subjoined  figures  and  the  references  to  them  will  at  once  • 
indicate  this  division  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  the  situa- 
tions on  the  exterior  of  the  head  which  are  supposed  to 
correspond  with  the  portions  of  the  brain  belonging  to  each» 
according  to  the  system  of  Dr.  Spurzheim.  We  nave  also 
added  the  figures  by  which  the  several  organs  were  marked 
by  Mr.  Combe,  in  the  two  first  editions  of  his  'System  of 
Phrenology;'  in  the  later  editions  he  has  followed  thd 
enumeration  of  Dr.  Spurzheim. 
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1.  Amativencas  is  tlie  mental  faculty  vhich  producM  ih« 
propeniily  lo  piiysicnl  lore,  or,  ai  it  wai  lerinvd  by  Dr.  (itU, 
the  instinct  of  propftgaliun.*  Iti  orpian  ii  tbc  rcrebclluoL 
and  its  energy  iiiatlicaledbv  the  eilcnt  of  the  cpare  on«arli 
aide  of  the  hewl  belveen  ttie  mastoid  procets,  immediatrif 
behind  tlic  ear  and  ibe  sjiine  of  tlio  oceipiUl  bone. 

2.  PLiloprogeniliveness  is  Ihe  faculij'  «hieh  produen  iIm 
feeling  of  love  lowtriU  oRkpting.  Tlie  cfidcnce  by  vhuh 
thi*  ia  adraitled  oa  a  fiindamcnial  faculty  of  the  mind  nu; 
aSbrd  an  example  of  tlic  application  of  the  aem  ruin 
already  given  for  determining  them.  Tbere  are  many  aM> 
mall  which  lake  no  care  of  their  progeny,  aa  repbte,  ml 
fiih.'and,  arnanc  biidf,  the  cuckoo.  In  many  tpeetMtf 
animals  the  feroalea  alone  take  care  of  their  oStpriSb  M 
among  cats,  cattle,  kheep.  Etc.,  and  in  general.  oTea  rtiB 
both  parenti  prolcct  their  young,  the  iltaehmeBt  of  Iht 
mother  is  the  itronger.  The  lore  of  oflipiing  be«n  M  |m- 
ponion  lo  the  other  menial  faculiiet,  but  la  ^mredalikclf 
men  and  brutLi.  and  among  the  former  U  often  Mt  m 
intentely  hy  the  moat  degraded  ai  by  the  moat  exalted  af  tb* 
speciei.  Tlieloveof  offspring  la  sometimes,  on  Ibe  coatraij, 
almost  completely  auopressed.  Casei  of  inunity  bavt  04 
unfroquenlly  occurrca  in  which  parental  lore  vaa  Icat  w 
greatly  diminished ;  while  others  are  recorded  in  wbicb  iht 
love  of  offspring  has  been  almost  the  only  faeting  which  rt- 
mained  unimpaired.  Tlie  seat  of  this  ornn  ia  direcih 
above  the  middle  of  that  of  amstivcneas ;  and  lb«  enerry  it 
the  faculty  is  indicated  by  the  general  p^o^.  beranee  ot  iht 
occipital  bone.  Tliough  placed  in  the  middle  of  ibe  h«^ 
this  organ  is  of  courAio.  like  all  the  olben.  double  and  Mr 
tenda  to  an  equal  dislance  on  each  side        I  o 

3.  Inhabitiventit. — Thceiiatence  of   n 

to  inhabit  parttcular  regions  or  eountrio,  wLiku  ur 
the  love  of  home,  and  which  determinea  in  Mch  hv 
the  dwelling  and  mode   of  life  which  ii  beat  *d 
il.   is    regarded   ai    doublfitl.       Dr.  Gall 


habit  the  heights  of  mountains  or  lo   fly  high  in 
believing  that  fhcullles  which  are  merely  physics] 
may  become  moral  in  man.  and  that  there  ia  au 
between  the  fedings  which  prompt  to  the  pnniiitiii 
and  those  which  excite  Ihe  desire  of  physical  t 
Combe  and  many  of  the  Edinburgh  school  oi  | 
name  Ibis  the  organ  of  concentraliveness,  belie* 
corresponds  to  the  lacully  of  maintaining  two  oi 
in  simultaneous  and  combined  activity,  so  tl  • 

be  directed  towards  one  object,  a  faculty  dispot  • 

lary  pursuits,  and  a  close  and  steady  atlention,  <       u 
meditation,  to  a  given  olijccl.     At  present  it  u 
the  evidence  is  insiiflicient  for  the  complete 
of  either  of  these  opinions. 

4.  Adhesiicness  is  the  propensity  to  attachment  or  I 
ahip,  by  which  individuals  of  Ihe  aamc  ordifferent '. 
induced  lo  associate  together,  and  which  raute* 
attached  to  the  various  objects  amongst  wbicU        i 
placed.     It!  objects  are  diiinlercsted  friendshie.  l 
society,   atid   attachment   in   general.     The   o 
faculty  is  believed  (o   be  situated  at  No.  4, 
above  and  to  tlie  outer  side   of  that  of  pbil        g 

i.  Combativcness  is  the  natural  di^po        n  i 
and  animals  lecl  in  various  degrees  to  qi        ei 
order  to  discover  its  organ.  Dr.  Gall  is  shiu  lo  >■■•.  - 
the  habit  of  calling  together  boys  from  Ihe  streets  ton 
vour  to  make  them  ti^t.    There  were  of  cou 
were  fond  of  it,  and  others  who  were  peaceabis  »» 
in  the  former  the  part  of  the  head  marlied  5  w**  nr 
in  the  latter  it  was  llaLIcned  ra-  deprcMed.     1 
fereuce  is  said  to  exist  in  the  formation  of  ll  * 

respoudence  with  the  strength  of  Ibii  <  wd 


I  >T>lf  n  or  OM  by  SpanheiB 
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several  s]>ecie3  of  animals,  and  remarkably  in  the  different 
tarieties  of  dogs. 

6.  Destructiveness,  or  the  propensity  to  destroy,  is  the 
feeUng  which  is  gratified  hy  any  kind  or  mode  of  destruc- 
tion. Spurzheim  ascribed  to  it  the  tendency  to  all  kinds  of 
destruction,  whatever  were  their  objects,  or  the  mode  in 
vbich  they  were  effected.  Thus  defined,  the  propensity  to 
marder  is  but  one  of  the  directions  which  the  disposition  for 
destruction  mav  take,  and  one  from  which  in  a  conscientious 
and  benevolent  man  it  would  always  be  diverted.  In  such 
a  man  this  propensity  will  be  exercised  for  an  innocent  or 
eren  a  useful  end,  as  the  procuring  of  food  by  the  slaughter 
of  animals,  &c. ;  in  another,  in  whom  its  influence  is  less  coun- 
terbalanced, there  will  exist  an  indifference  to  the  suffering 
and  calamities  of  others,  or  even  a  positive  pleasure  in 
beholding  or  contemplating  them ;  in  a  third,  in  whom  it  is 
unrestrained,  it  may  break  out  in  acts  of  violence  and  love 
of  blood-shedding  in  every  form.  In  the  diseased  condition 
of  its  or;^an  this  propensity  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  the 
irresistible  desire  for  the  destruction  of  life,  of  which  so 
many  lamentable  examples  are  known,  and  which  is  com- 
monly called  homicidal  monomania.  The  seat  of  the  organ 
of  destructiveness  is  on  each  side  of  the  head  immediately 
tbove  the  ear,  at  No.  6 ;  and  its  various  degrees  of  develop- 
ment may  be  seen  in  a  comparison  of  the  width  at  this  part 
of  the  heads  of  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals. 

7.  Secretiveness  is  the  propensity  to  act  in  a  clandestine 
manner;  to  conceal  emotion,  and  to  be  secret  in  thoughts, 
vords,  things,  and  projects.  Its  most  frequent  bad  results 
ire  cunning  and  hypocrisy;  and  the  most  usual  direction 
which  it  takes  for  good  ends  is  prudence.    The  organ  of  this 

Kopensity  is  immediately  above  that  of  destructiveness,  at 
0.  7.  (In  the  casts  made  in  accordance  with  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  faculties  employed  by  Mr.  Combe,  in  the  early  edi- 
tioni  of  his  *  System  of  Phrenology,  this  organ  is  marked  9.) 

8.  Acquisitiveness  is  the  propensity  to  acquire.  Its  organ 
being  found  very  large  in  notorious  thieves.  Dr.  Gall  con- 
ceived that  there  was  a  natural  disposition  to  theft.  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  no  limitation  as  to 
the  purpose  or  mode  of  acquisition,  which  he  believes  to  be 
determined  in  each  case  by  the  degrees  in  which  the  several 
other  fecuUies  are  developed.  Variously  modified,  the 
propensity  leads  in  some  to  the  prudent  accumulation  of 
property  by  honest  means;  in  others,  to  avaricious  and  pur- 
poielass  money-makin<;  by  any  method ;  in  others,  to  theft 
or  fraud.  The  seat  of  its  organ  is  at  the  back  part  of  the 
temples. 

1  9.  CSonstructiveness  is  the  faculty  which  leads  to  con- 
struction of  all  kinds:  guided  by  it  birds  build  their  nests, 
rabbits  burrow,  beavers  make  their  huts;  and  men  are 
directed  by  it  to  manufactures,  the  practice  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  fine  arts,  building,  and  various  manual 
operations.  Its  organ  is  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
temple,  at  9. 

1 U.  Self-esteem  is  the  sentiment  which  gives  an  individual 
a  high  opinion  of  himself,  which  in  excess  produces  pride 
and  arrogance,  and  when  moderate  and  modified  by  other 
superior  faculties  imparts  dignity  to  the  mind,  and  renders 
it  hostile  to  everything  that  is  mean  or  degrading.  In  a 
state  of  derangement  the  morbid  excitement  <fr  this  faculty 
leads  the  insane  to  imagine  themselves  exalted  to  thrones 
or  to  divinity.  The  seat  of  its  organ  is  at  the  middle  of  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  head  (10),  directly  above  inha- 
bitivencss  (3),  with  which  Dr.  Gall  (as  already  mentioned) 
confounded  it. 

11.  Love  of  Approbation,  according  to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  is 
the  sentiment  which  makes  us  regard  the  opinion  enter- 
tiined  of  us,  and  induces  the  question — What  will  the  world 
or  the  people  say?  It  is  fond  of  approbation  in  general, 
without  attending  to  the  manner  of  acquiring  it;  and  may 
therefore  be  directed  to  objects  of  the  highest  importance, 
uwell  as  to  such  as  are  of  no  moment,  or  are  even  hurtful. 
Ambition  is  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  its  agency,  if 
the  subject  aspired  to  be  of  great  importance ;  vanity,  if 
elaira  be  laid  to  distinction  on  the  score  of  trifles.  The 
organ  is  seated  on  each  side  of  self-esteem;  when  much 
d^eloped  it  generally  elongates  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  bead,  but  is  sometimes  spread  out  laterally  so  as  to 
€iden  rather  than  lengthen  it 

12.  Cautiousness  is  the  disposition  of  the  mind  which 
letds  a  man  or  an  animal  to  take  precautions  in  whatever 
hs  has  to  do ;  'it  doubts,  says  but,  and  continually  exclaims 
take  cart*  (Spurzheim).    When  too  active  it  causes  irreso- 


lution, anxiety,  and  melancholy.  Its  organ  is  situated  on 
the  upper  lateral  and  posterior  part  of  the  head,  between 
destructiveness  and  self-esteem. 

13.  Benevolence  is  the  disposition  of  the  mind  from 
which  result  compassion,  kindness,  philanlhropv,  mildness, 
charity,  and  various  other  amiable  social  virtues.  Its  ex- 
istence as  a  fundamental  power  of  the  mind  is  considered 
to  be  proved  by  the  rules  above  mentioned,  and  by  which,  it 
may  be  again  observed,  the  existence  of  all  the  preceding 
and  following  faculties  is  determined;  the  seat  of  its  organ 
is  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the  forehead,  just  where 
the  hair  begins  to  grow. 

14.  Veneration.  The  organ  of  this  faculty  was  called  by 
Dr.  Gall  the  organ  of  religion,  and  he  believed  that  the  dis- 
position to  the  worship  of  God  was  directly  proportionate  to 
its  development.  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  here  again  extended 
the  scope  of  the  faculty,  by  making  it  the  cause  of  veneration 
or  respect  in  general,  whether  directed  to  divine  or  human 
beings,  or  to  inanimate  objects.  When  the  organ  of  this 
sentiment  is  much  developed,  the  head  is  remarkably  ele- 
vated, and  it  was  by  observing  (as  Lavater  had  before  done) 
this  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  the  heads  of  very  pious  per- 
sons, that  the  position  of  the  organ  on  the  front  part  of  the 
top  of  the  middle  of  the  head  was  determined. 

15.  Firmness  is  the  faculty  which  gives  constancy  and 
perseverance  to  the  other  powers,  and  contributes  to  main- 
tain their  activity.  In  its  various  combinations  with  other 
faculties  the  results  to  which  it  leads  differ  considerably ; 
with  much  self-esteem  and  love  of  approbation  it  produces 
an  obstinate  persistence  in  the  pursuit  of  honour  and  rank ; 
with  benevolence  it  excites  the  most  active  and  persevering 
philanthropy;  with  destructiveness  and  acquisitiveness  it 
may  excite  to  daring  acts  of  murder  and  rapine.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  faculty  is  little  developed,  it  leaves 
men  inconstant,  and  makes  them  the  mere  creatures  of  cir- 
cumstanr>es.  Its  organ  is  situated  at  the  very  top  of  the  head, 
at  15. 

16.  Conscientiousness  is  the  fundamental  and  innate 
sentiment  which  disposes  mankind  to  look  and^to  wish  for 
justice.  The  existence  of  this  feeling  in  a  high  degree  is  one 
of  the  chief  constituents  of  a  noble  mind,  and  the  strongest 
foundation  of  morality ;  its  deficiency  leaves  men  with  little 
restraint  to  prevent  them  from  following  the  impulses  of  all 
their  worse  propensities,  and  from  striving  to  attain  their 
ends  by  the  most  unworthy  means.  The  situation  of  the 
organ  of  conscientiousness  is  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
on  each  side  of  that  of  firmness. 

17.  Hope  is  the  sentiment  which  induces  men  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  whatever  their  other  faculties  desire ;  it 
is  not  mere  desire,  for  that  may  continue  without  any  hope 
of  being  ever  gratified.  The  different  degrees  in  which  it  is 
developed  will  lead  one  person  to  be  continually  building, 
as  it  is  said,  castles  in  the  air,  and  another  to  despair  of  suc- 
cess even  in  favourable  circumstances.  It  is  this  sentiment 
also  which  inspires  the  hope  of  a  future  state  and  of  im- 
mortality. Its  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of  that  of 
veneration. 

18.  Marvellousness  is  the  sentiment  which  is  principally 
manifested  by  a  belief  in  miraculous  and  supernatural  cir- 
cumstances, and  which  leads  men  to  be  amused  with  every- 
thing that  can  excite  their  surprise  and  wonder.  Its  organ 
is  situated  immediately  in  front  of  that  of  hope. 

19.  Ideality.  Dr.  Gall  regarded  the  organ  of  this  faculty 
as  the  organ  of  poeti7,  finding  it  much  developed  in  all  the 
great  poets  of  antient  and  modern  times.  But  it  is  also  large 
in  some,  who  though  they  may  be  fond  of  poetical  concep- 
tions, are  not  poets  themselves.  Dr.  Spurzheim  therefore 
believes  that  the  essential  nature  of  this  sentiment  is  to  im- 
press a  peculiar  character  called  poetical  or  ideal,  and  to 
vivify  the  other  faculties ;  to  give  a  sense  and  love  of  beauty ; 
to  produce  subhmity  of  conception,  and  excite  warmth  of 
imagination  and  expression.  The  organ  of  this  sentiment 
is  placed  by  the  siae  of  marvellousness,  and  the  two  fre- 
quently act  together. 

20.  Mirthfulness  or  Wit.  Spurzheim  regards  this  faculty 
as  affective,  not  as  intellectual,  in  which  view  it  is  con- 
sidered by  Gall,  and  by  the  principal  phrenologists  of  the 
Edinburgh  school.  He  describes  it  as  a  sentiment  which 
disposes  men  to  view  everything  in  a  gay  or  joyful  manner, 
and  which,  according  to  its  various  applications  in  different 
circumstances,  and  its  modifications  by  being  variously  com- 
bined with  other  faculties,  produces  wit,  good  humour,  cari- 
cature, mockery,  irony,  sarcasms,  epigrams,  and  satires.  Its 
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orpan  is  Hitnnlivl  in  the  iipptT  and  Intoral  part  of  the  fore- 
hcii'1,  and  in  tin?  earlier  Kdinhurnh  casts  is  niarke«l  32. 

•21.  Iimiaiii>n.  Th  isn  wh)  have  thi<  faculty  highly  de- 
Vflopid  are  fund  of  aciinc  and  of  imitating  tlic  >;t»stures, 
voiccR,  niaiUHMs,  anri  in  t^cniTal  all  the  manifoHiations  of 
man  and  animaN.  It  i«  jroncrally  moro  active  in  chddren 
than  in  adults:  the  f)rmor  alwavs  h-arn  a  >rr«it  deal  hy 
imitation ;  of  t!»e  latter  some  only  employ  it  much,  and 
the-^e  are  u-tually  marked  by  th<»  pestures  with  which  they 
speak,  imitating  the  habits  and  manner*  of  whatever  forms 
Ihe  sulject  of  their  conversation.  Its  ortran  is  situatwl  at 
the  front  of  the  head,  and  on  each  side  of  benevolence. 

22.  Individuality  is  in  Spurzheim*s  arrangement  the  first 
of  those  intellectual  faculties  which  |>errtMvo  the  existence 
of  external  object.4  and  their  physical  qualities.  It  is  the 
faculty  whicii  recognises  the  existence  of  individual 
beinirs.  It  i.n  this  also  which  in  excess  induces  men 
to  personify  everything  of  which  they  speak,  whether  mere 
finalities  or  abstract  ideas,  or  even  phenomena,  such  as  mo- 
tion, life,  the  passion;},  &c.  Its  orn;an  is  situated  behind 
the  r(X)t  of  the  nose,  and  its  greater  develoDiuent  enlarges 
the  forehead  between  the  eyebrows. 

•23.  Configuration  is  the  power  which  takes  cognizance  of 
forms  and  figures  generally.  One  of  iti«  peculiar  ap- 
plications, and  that  by  which  its  organ  ^as  first  discovered 
by  Dr.  Gall,  is  observed  in  the  power  which  some  individuals 
possess  of  remembering  the  forms  and  features  of  different 
persons;  another  is  shown  in  the  love  of  p4>rt raits,  or  in  the 
ability  to  take  the  likenesses  of  persons  and  things.  Its  or- 
gan is  situated  in  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  when 
large  it  pushes  the  eyeball  outwards  and  downward!,  giving 
the  person  in  whom  it  is  thus  developed  a  somomdiat  squint- 
ing appearance,  and  making  his  eyes  appear  unusually  wide 
apart. 

24.  Size.  This  is  the  faculty  which  measures  the  size  of 
bodies,  as  distinguished  fh)m'  their  form,  which  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  preceding  power.  Its  organ  is  placed  at  the 
inner  corner  of  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow. 

25.  Weight.  It  is  bclievefl  tliat  the  mind  estimates  the 
weight  ancl  resistance  as  well  as  many  of  the  other  ({ualities 
of  bodies,  not  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  but  by  a  peculiar  in- 
ternal operation,  which  must  require  a  special  organ.  Dr. 
Spurzltemi  conjectures  that  its  situation  is  behind  the  orbit, 
in  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  configuration  and  size. 

26.  Colouring.  There  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  faculty  for 
the  full  appreciation  of  the  relations  of  colour.  For  though 
few  arc  incapable  of  perceiving  the  differences  of  colour  in 
the  objects  nround  them,  yet  all  liave  not  the  same  power  in 
this  res]>ect,  nor  have  all  the  same  fiu'ility  in  recollecting  (»r 
judging  of  their  relations.  Many  artists  who  draw  well  on- 
not  colour;  others  are  good  colourists,  but  cannot  imitate  or 
design  forms.  The  organ  of  this  ])ower,  which  must  from 
these  and  other  similar  circumstances  be  roganled  as  an 
original  faculty  ofahc  mind,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
arch  of  the  eye-brow. 

27.  Lo<'ality.  This  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  appreciate 
and  remember  the  places  occupied  by  objects  around  us ; 
the  mental  |)ower  whicli  makes  the  traveller,  geographer, 
and  landscape-painter;  which  ro<'ollocts localities, and  gives 
notions  of  pers)>ective.  It  is  remarkably  shown  in  the  power 
which  many  animals  exhibit  in  tracing  their  way  through 
great  disiancei  in  migration,  or  in  returninir  to  tlieir  homes; 
and  it  gives  men  the  proi>en<ity  to  travel,  which  many  have 
no  remarkably  exhibitfHl.  Its  organ  is  placed  above  and  on 
each  side  of  iho  mot  of  the  mrso. 

28.  Calculation  might  be  called  the  faculty  of  arithmetic : 
whatever  concerns  number  or  calculation  belongs  to  it,  and 
hence  Mr.  Combe  and  many  others  speak  of  ita  organ  as 
that  of  number.  In  those  in  whom  the  power  of  calculating 
is  much  develoi>ed,  the  external  angle  of  the  eye-brow  is 
either  much  pressed  downwards  or  elevated;  tho  organ 
of  this  faculty  being  situated  beneath  that  part  of  the 
brow. 

2 'J.  Order.  It  is  l>elievcd  that  there  is  u  faculty  which 
irivcs  a  dis|)i)sition  to  arrange  and  put  things  in  order :  as 
for  example,  in  a  library  to  place  books  according  to  their 
aize  and  form,  in  a  cid lection  of  natural  history  to  make 
catrh  object  occupy  its  right  situatitin  according  to  its  con- 
figuration or  colour  or  size.  Cleanliness  also  seems  to  de- 
|iond  4>n  it.  and  it  pnMluci*s  the  ]deasure  of  seeing  things 
complete.  Its  organ  is  nituated  between  those  of  colouring 
ftnd  caleulatitm. 

30.  Eventuality.    Individuals  who  hato  this  organ  large. 


are  attentive  to  all  that  happen»  around  them,  to  phen'> 
nuMia,  to  events,  to  farts;  tlwy  aie  TmhI  of  ht^Torv  and  •/ 
anecdotes:  are  inquisitive,  and  de^irv  in  form  sit  hi  n  on  v^rTx 
branch  of  natunil  know  ledge,  liidnidualiiy  take«  r^n> 
zancc  of  thinifs  which  are,  the  names  of  which  are  h'.iiij*: 
and  eventuality,  of  things  which  happen,  the  n.iroe«  ttt 
which  are  verbs.  The  or^an  i>  .'«ituute<l  in  the  luid  ile  uf 
the  forehead,  and  those  in  whom  it  is  much  ilevrlu]i«<l  have  a 
peculiar  prominence  of  this  part  of  the  skull. 

31.  Time.  The  faculty  of  time  conceives  the  duratioa  of 
phenomena,  their  siinuUaneousni^ssur  succession.  It»  orpa 
IS  situated  above  the  middle  of  the  eye-brow. 

32.  Melody  or  Tune.  Tlu;  organ  of  tune  bears  th*  not 
relation  to  the  cars  as  that  of  colour  doe^  tu  the  e%es.  The 
ear  is  the  instrument  by  which  sounds  are  lieard,  bat  ii 
has  no  recollection  of  them,  and  does  nut  judge  of  their  rt- 
lations ;  those  are  tlio  otiices  of  a  |H*culiar'and  onginil 
mental  power,  whose  organ  is  above  the  outer  part  uf  the 
eye-brow,  ho  that  when  much  developed,  it  euufrs  tbt 
lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  forehead. 

33.  Language.  This  is  the  faculty  which  makss  ut  ac- 
quainted with  arbitrary  signs,  which  remenibvrs  them,  judges 
of  their  rebtiona,  and  gives  a  dis]x»sition  to  indulge  in  ail 
exercises  connecte<l  with  words.  Its  organ  was  the  ftr« 
that  Dr.  Gall  discovered :  in  his  youth  he  observed  that 
while  he  had  great  ditliculty  in  committing  his  lessons  to  inr- 
mory,  there  were  many  boys  who  could  easily  learn  by  heart 
even  things  which  they  did  not  understand  i4i  well  as  far 
did.  He  noti(x*d  that  all  these  boys  were  *  bull -eyed,'  tktf 
is,  had  a  |>eRuliar  prominence  of  the  eye-l>all,  uhich  itniii 
to  project  fn»m  its  >ockct.  Sub»e<]uent  observation  enabled 
him  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  organ  of  verbal  kaav- 
ledge  is  situated  at  the  very  back  part  of  tlic  orbit,  whiefa 
is,  with  the  eye,  pushed  forward  by  it  when  it  is  much  ^ 
veloped. 

34.  Comparison  is  the  reflective  faculty  which  eomnm 
the  sensations  and  ideas  excited  by  all  the  oilier  faoiite 
and  ]K)intM  out  their  difference,  analogy,  siinditiide,  or  ijn- 
tity.  It  induces  men  to  argue  from  aiialogv«  tu  draw  dii^ 
trations  of  their  subjects  from  things  well  known,  to  nmk 
by  parables,  and  explain  by  examples  and  similes.  It  mJk 
to  the  invention  and  employment  of  fiinirative  lan^vaf^ 
and  acconling  to  the  degree  of  its  national  dnslopipfit 
the  language  of  each  country  will  be  full  of  or  deftcicat  ia 
figures  and  metaphors.  Its  organ  is  situated  in  ibe  maddls 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead. 

35.  Causality.  Tlie  reflective  faculty  which  engifco*  BSI 
in  the  study  of  the  causes  and  origins  of  things,  and  which 
guides  to  the  employment  of  pnice^ses  of  induction,  is  thas 
named.  The  faculty  of  individuality  makes  us  acqiiaintid 
with  objects ;  eventuality,  with  facts ;  comparison,  with  iJit 
analogy,  identity,  difference,  and  other  relations  uf  things; 
and  causality  loads  us  to  search  for  their  eaUM*s  :  togethsc 
these  faculties,  when  fully  develoi)ed,  fH)nstitute  tlie  t 
philosophic  mind.  The  organ  of  causality  is  at  the  ^ 
part  of  the  forehead,  on  each  side  of  comparison,  and  uirir 
coincident  development  gives  tlie  peculiar  fullncas  uf  tfar 
front  of  the  head,  which  is  universally  regarded  as  the 

of  a  powerful  reasoning  intellect. 

Having  now  given  a  general  view  of  the  principles  sf 
phrenology,  as  stateil  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Spurzbeini,aa4 
atlopted  by  roost  of  tho  present  advocates  of  the  system.  U 
will  probably  be  desirable  to  consider  liow  far  it  is  what  il 
*  professes  to  be,  a  system  of  philosophv  of  the  huaM 
mind,  foundi*d  on  the  phvhiolouv  of  the  brain.*  (Cumfas. 
Sifsiem  of  Phrfno/oi^y,  p.  1.)  N^'egUvting  for  the  prcsral 
all  metaphysical  \  iews  of  tho  subjei-t,  and  regarding  th« 
theory  of  tiie  existence  of  some  such  primary  faculties  *d 
the  mind  as  are  assumed  in  phrenology,  and  uf  the  depend- 
ence of  each  upon  a  se)iaratc  |iortioii  of  tho  brain,  asom 
deserving  of  being  testcfl  by  observation,  we  will  exaaiw 
only  how  far  the  do<' trine,  as  il  now  stands,  is  supported  t; 
facts  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  whetlier  it  is  oapsbie 
of  being  established  by  the  cvklenoe  uf  craiiiulogical  iD\c»- 
tigation. 

Many  of  the  objections  commonly  made  against  pbivn»- 
logy  are  uiidoubte<lly  of  httle  weight:  such  for  example  are 
the  statements  that  in  con»e<|uenee  of  the  irregularities  «f 
thickness  in  the  coverings  of  the  brain,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  its  form  by  examination  of  the  ex  tenor.  Tbii 
olijei*tion  only  shows  Uiat  thero  are  sources  of  fallacy  in  the 

Sructice  of  eraniulogy,  a  fact  which  no  phrenologi»t  dtnkfc 
iut  on  tho  groater  part  of  iho  hoad,  tlia  ^'^"Trrm  of  thic^ 
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ho  coverings  of  the  brain  arc  not  such  as  would 
error;  the  majority  of  them  are  nearly  constant  in 
>unt,  and  are  easily  recognised  by  any  one  ac- 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  skull,  and  the  rest  are 
ient  to  give  that  degree  of  elevation  or  depression 
art  uf  the  exterior  of  the  head  which  would  be 
as  indicative  of  excessive  or  deficient  development 
gan.  No  one  accustomed  to  post  mortem  exami- 
n  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  form  of  the  greater 
e  exterior  of  the  head  corresponds  as  nearly  with 
le  surface  of  the  brain  as  is  necessary  for  craniolo- 
loses.  The  parts  in  which  the  correspondence  is 
xact  are  those  over  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
rows.  The  thickness  of  the  superciliary  ridge  of 
al  bone  is  variable,  and  would  certainly  in  some 
ike  a  moderately  developed  organ  appear  large ; 
more  the  size  of  the  frontal  sinuses  (the  cavities 
the  two  plates  of  the  frontal  bone  immediately 
id  by  the  sides  of  the  root  of  the  nose)  must 
;  a  source  of  fallacy  in  determining  the  size  of  that 
16  adult  brain  in  which  the  organs  of  form,  indivi- 
ixe,  and  weight,  and  part  of  that  of  locality  are  sup- 
96  placed.  The  estimate  of  the  supposed  organ  of 
also,  which  is  indicated  by  the  prominence  of  the 
t  be  liable  to  error  from  the  varying  quantity  of 
jnts  of  the  orbit.  From  these  several  circum- 
owever  the  utmost  objection  that  can  be  raised  is, 
i  must  in  general  be  some  difficulty  in  determining 
f  these  few  parts  of  the  brain.  In  consequence  of 
so  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  brain  may  diminish  in 
lout  being  accompanied  by  any  corresponding 
n  the  external  form  of  the  skull.*  Rut  as  a 
ule  the  subjects  of  disease  are  excluded  in  phre- 

observations.  The  abjection  that  parts  of  the 
fe  been  desti'oyed  without  affecting^  any  of  the 
of  the  mind  is  also  of  little  weight,  unless  it  be  first 
lat  the  organs  are  not  double.  The  cases  of  this 
>rded  before  the  promulgation  of  phrenology  can- 
r  be  deduced  as  evidence,  because  the  statements 
ley  contain  relative  to  the  preservation  of  the 
iculties  after  injuries  of  the  brain,  regard  only  the 
towers  of  sensation,  volition,  memory,  imagination, 
not  the  primary  faculties  of  phrenologists,  some  of 
ight  have  been  deficient  without  their  loss  being 
The  observations  that  have  been  made  since,  it 
confessed,  are  not  of  more  weight  against  phreno- 
1  those  of  the  loss  of  peculiar  faculties  (especially 
language  and  amativeness  )  by  injury  and  disease 
ain  are  in  its  favour.  Experimented  mutilations 
ains  of  animals  must  be  regarded  as  affording  still 
lusive  evidence ;  when  a  part  of  the  brain  is  thus 
the  condition  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  its  mass 
.  by  the  removal  of  the  pressure  of  the  skull,  expo- 
le  intluence  of  the  atmosphere,  interference  with 
lation  of  its  blood,  &c.  It  is  impossible  that  a  cor- 
lusion  upon  any  part  of  the  functions  of  the  brain 
i  drawn  from  experiments  of  this  kind;  and  the 

the  arguments  deduced  from  them  by  Rudolphi, 
e,  and  others,  may  therefore  be  neglected. 
admitting  the  insufticiency  of  these,  as  of  some 
nor  objections  to  phrenology,  we  come  to  the  consi- 
of  some  which  must  be  regarded  as  more  important 
ology  were  true,  it  might  be  expected  that  its  ap- 
i  would  extend  through  the  whole  animal  king- 
d  that  according  to  the  degree  in  which  each 
iculty  is  developed  in  each  animal,  we  should  find 
onding  portion  of  its  brain  large  or  small  when 
I  with  that  of  man.      Yet  this  is  so  far  from  being 

that  phrenologists  are  compelled  to  rest  their 
almost  exclusively  on  evidence  derived  from  the 
>n  of  the  brains  of  different  individuals  of  the  same 
md  to  suppose  that  though  many  faculties  are  the 

nmonly  stated  in  phrpnoloijical  works  that  as  the  brain  (liminisheB 
iternal'laMeof  ilu*  ikuil  t?row»  inwards,  incren^dng  the  thickness  of 
'ho  writf  r  is  convinced  front  numerous  observations  that  the  space 
.vity  of  the  skull  by  the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  brnin  is 
ijority  of  iosUiuces  filled  up  by  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  pia 
I  the  ventricles  (.Brain*];  and  that  the  skull  rarely  undergoes  auy 
in  its  thickness  as  wotdd  be  phreuolo}(ically  importaut.  Even 
t(de.  or,  as  is  mure  rarely  tlu*  case,  a  part  uf  the  skull  does  tbus  in- 
rknef>s,  it  does  not  indicate  that  there  was  wasting  of  the  parts  of 
nmediately  beneath  it,  but  mure  freqnenUy  is  consequent  on  a 
>f  part'^  deeply  situated,  as  the  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata, 
atinn  of  the  skulls  of  those  In  whom  partictUar  orK^ns  are  supposed 
ted,  ranst  therefore  be  too  fallacious  to  mlmit  of  any  conclusioof 
I  from  tbcm. 


same  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  yet  in  each  tpeciefl 
they  are  manifested  in  some  peculiar  form  and  structure  not 
admitting  of  comparison  with  those  of  man.  This  is  evi- 
dently  contrary  to  the  analogical  mode  of  reasoning  which 
they  pursue  in  other  instances :  all  eyes,  all  ears,  and  all  or- 
gans of  smell  are  formed  on  the  same  principles,  and  so  we 
might  presume  are  all  organs  of  the  mind ;  so  that  as  by  the 
size  or  extent  of  distribution  of  their  nerves  we  can  deter- 
mine in  each  animal  the  power  of  its  sense  of  smell  or  sight 
or  hearing,  so  by  the  size  of  a  special  part  of  the  brain  we 
might  in  each  estimate  the  energy  of  some  corresponding 
faculty.  Between  the  vertebrate  and  the  invertebrate  ani- 
mal^ for  example,  there  is  an  abrupt  step  in  the  condition 
of  the  nervous  system ;  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  of  the 
lowest  of  the  former  class  differ  widely  from  the  supra- 
OBsophageal  ganglion  and  the  ganqliated  cords  of  the  latter; 
we  might  therefore  expect  to  find  an  equally  sudden  dete- 
rioration of  mental  power.  Yet  none  such  occurs :  but 
although  the  supra-cesophageal  jganglion  (which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  brain  of  insects)  is  only  so  much  larger  than 
the  rest  of  their  ganglia  as  is  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  organs  requiring  to  be  supplied  with  nerves  from  it,  yet 
none  will  deny  that  many  insects  exhibit  more  exalted 
psychical  powers  than  the  majority  of  either  fish  or  rep- 
tiles do.  But,  taking  the  vertebrata  alone,  in  all  of  which 
there  is  a  certain  general  plan  observed  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, it  is  not  found  that  in  each  order  or  species,  when 
compared  with  the  rest,  the  parts  of  the  brain  are  developed 
in  proportion  to  the  energy  of  the  faculty  ascribed  to  each 
of  them.  The  phrenological  function  of  the  cerebellum, 
for  example,  is  almost  equally  powerful  in  all  species ;  yet 
the  absolute  and  proportionate  size  of  the  cerebellum  regu- 
larly lessens  as  one  descends  through  the  order  of  verte- 
brata, and  in  the  batrachia,  in  which  its  supposed  function 
is  extremely  energetic,  it  is  a  mere  narrow  cord  passing 
across  the  fourth  ventricle.  T*he  part  of  the  brain  too, 
which  is  found  deci-easing  as  it  is  examined  in  the  descend- 
ing scale  of  vertebrate  animals,  is  not  the  anterior,  the  seat 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  the  posterior,  in  which  are 
placed  the  organs  of  the  animal  propensities.  A  fair  mode 
of  comparison  to  determine  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  degree 
in  which  the  hinder  part  of  the  cerebrum  overlaps  the 
cerebellum ;  in  man  alone  does  the  former  ever  completely 
cover  the  latter;  in  idiots  it  often  fails  to  do  so;  in  monkeys  it 
covers  a  still  less  portion;  and  continuing  to  descend  through 
mammalia,  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  grow  con- 
stantly smaller,  and  the  cerebellum  is  proportionally  more, 
and  at  last  completely,  exposed.  From  these  facts  it  might 
be  assumed  that  the  posterior  lobes  are  the  seat  of  some 
intellectual  faculties;  and  such  an  assumption  can  be 
avoided  only  by  believing  that  there  is  no  analogy  between 
the  form  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  in  man  and 
mammalia.  It  is  not  denied  that  these  apparent  anomalies 
may  exist,  and  yet  phrenology  may  be  true ;  but  in  balancing 
the  probabilities  of  its  truth  or  falsity,  they  must  not  be 
neglected. 

The  necessity  which  is  felt  of  limiting  the  comparison  of 
cerebral  and  psychical  development  to  individuals  of  the 
same  species*  proves  that  some  other  condition  than  size  is 
essential  in  determining  the  energy  of  each  faculty,  and 
that  peculiarity  of  form  and  position  of  parts  of  the  brain 
may  give  the  external  appearance  of  excess  or  deficiency  of 
size;  admissions  which  must  throw  doubt  on  the  sutticiency 
of  the  only  means  which  phrenology  possesses  of  collecting 
facts  to  8upj)ort  its  theory.  If  structure  and  form  render  it 
impossible  by  the  size  alone  to  determine  the  comparative 
psychical  characters  of  two  individuals  of  difiTerent  species,  the 
same  conditions  may  often  disturb  the  results  that  should 
proceed  from  comparisons  of  size  in  the  organs  of  two  of  the 
same  species. 

In  the  limited  field  of  the  comparison  of  different  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species,  phrenology  is  said  by  its  sup- 
porters to  be  established  by  numberless  facts  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  strength  or  weakness  of  each  of  the  faculties 
with  proportionate  extent  or  deficiency  of  development  of  its 
organ;  and  they  maintain  that  conclusions  thus  drawn 
from  facts  can  be  overthrown  only  by  facts  that  contradict 

•  Although,  to  meet  ihe  objecUons  mentioned  above,  phreofiloffisU  insist  on 
the  necessity  of  comparing  only  individuals  of  the  same  s«ecies,  it  is  to  l>e  ob- 
served  that  they  readily  make  use  of  illustrations  favourable  to  their  opiuiojis 
obtained  by  the  coutrarA-  means,  as  for  example  in  tlie  ileterminaHon  of  tlM 
onrans  of  cimbativencss  and  destrucUveness  by  a  comparwon  of  earnivorous 
and  herbivorous  animals,  and  of  tliat  of  ^gnstnicUteness  by  coxnpantHS  the 
heads  of  thp  linre  and  the  rabbit, 
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them.*  But  tho  numerous  sources  of  fallacy  wliicli  render 
the  presumed  facts  for  phrenology  doubtful,  present  as  great 
un  obstacle  to  the  collection  of  facts  against  it ;  and  althoup^h 
its  theory,  which  possesses  so  much  plausibility,  cannot  be 
altogether  overthrown  by  anything;  but  well-ascertained 
facts,  yet  it  is  fair  for  any  one  to  withhold  his  assent  to  it 
till  he  believes  that  it  is  supported  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
positive  and  unerring  observations ;  and  the  more  so  when 
lie  finds  it  opposed  by  some,  however  few,  facts,  and  incapa- 
ble of  explaining  several  circumstances  that  might  be  ex- 
]>ected  to  be  placed  under  its  laws.  For  these  reasons  the 
fallacies  to  which  craniological  observation  is  subject  must 
be  admitted  as  casting  doubt  upon  the  testimony  of  phreno- 
logists, who,  granting  that  they  are  unwilling  to  deceive,  may 
yet,  like  all  other  observers,  be  charged  with  the  liability  to 
be  themselves  deceived.  We  believe  that  in  this  we  do  not 
step  at  all  beyond  the  commonly  adopted  rules  of  judging 
from  evidence,  according  to  which  it  is  open  to  every  one 
to  disbelieve  statements  and  conclusions  that  seem  to  him 
improbable,  although  he  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  dis- 
prove them  all  by  facts. 

Judging  by  these  rules,  the  very  perfection  to  which 
phrenology  is  supposed  to  have  nearly  attained  is  strong 
evidence  of  its  improbability.  No  one  will  deny  that,  in  its 
connection  with  the  body,  the  human  mind  must  be  the 
most  difficult  branch  of  physiology.  Yet  if  phrenology  l>c 
true,  the  physiology  of  the  brain  is  more  advanced  than 
that  of  any  other  organ  in  the  body ;  and  the  improbability 
is  presented  that  two  physiologists  accomplished  more 
in  about  50  years  of  study  of  the  most  difficult  branch  of 
the  science  of  life  than  the  united  generations  of  physiolo- 
gists of  all  classes  for  near  2000  years  have  effected  in  the 
most  easy.  There  is  not  one  function  of  the  living  body 
which  can  be  so  perfectly  illustrated  by  the  most  accom- 
plished physiologist  as  (if  phrenology  be  true)  the  functions 
of  the  mind  can  be  elucidated  by  a  mediocre  adherent  to 
its  doctrines;  and  this  too  while,  to  every  source  of  fallacy 
which  it  has  in  common  with  other  departments  of  phy- 
6iolo<ry,  it  is  subject  to  still  greater  which  are  peculiar  to 
itself. 

The  improbability  that  the  labour  bestowed  upon  phreno- 
logy should  have  had  so  extraordinary  a  result,  will  appear 
greater  when  some  of  the  fallacies  are  pointed  out  to  which 
the  observations  that  serve  for  its  basis  are  subject.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  size  of  a  part  of  the  brain  may  be  taken  as 
a  measure  of  the  power  of  the  faculty  of  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  organ,  it  can  be  a  correct  measure  of  power 
only  when  all  other  conditions  are  the  same.  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  phrenologists,  who  maintain  only  that,  ceeteris 
paribus,  size  is  a  measure  of  power;  and  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  this  proposition  they  are  supported  by  the 
analogy  of  other  organs  of  the  body.  But  in  all  of  them,  and 
therelTure  probably  in  the  brain,  the  other  conditions  are 
fully  as  important  as  size ;  yet  phrenol(^ists  in  their  usual 
practice  refer  to  quality  of  the  brain  only  when  they  find 
that  the  indications  of  quantity  are  manifestly  opposed  to 
their  opinions.  Moreover  the  estimate  which  phrenologists 
make  of  the  qualitv  of  the  brain,  by  observing  the  exter- 
nal appearance  and  temperament  of  the  individual,  is  fal- 
lacious as  a  measure  of  the  state  of  the  whole  mass,  and  is 
valueless  as  a  sign  of  the  structural  condition  of  each  of  its 
several  parts.  But  any  one  part  of  the  brain  may  as  w  ell 
differ  from  the  rest  in  quality  as  in  quantity;  an  assumption 
which  tho  phenomena  of  local  diseases,  which  are  much 
more  common  than  general  diseases  of  the  brain,  are  sutU- 
cient  to  establish,  and  which  phrenologists  themselves  admit 
in  their  explanation  of  monomania.  There  is  here  therefore 
a  manifest  source  of  fallacy  in  every  phrenological  observa- 
tion; a  source  of  fallacy  comparable  with,  but  greater  than, 
most  of  those  which  have  so  long  obscured  the  knowledge 
of  the  more  simple  departments  of  physiology.  No  one 
who  has  had  any  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  difficulty 
of  analysing  obser\'ations  of  which  such  a  varyuig  source  of 
error  as  is  here  indicated  forms  a  constant  part,  can  avoid 
suspecting  that  phrenologists,  when  they  pretend  to  have 
overcome  the  difficulty,  have  merely  wandered  into  the  fa- 
cilities of  error. 

*  Vt.  Spursltcim  ami  his  (uUowen  conrtautly  call  upon  tlir  public  to  deiido 
ii^iiA  phrviioki;t)  1>yU»«ir  uw»  ob«er.'MUons ;  pruving  tlint  they  regard  it  no 
litffiralt  niAttrr  to  ob  erve  mul  ilr.tu  curn-ct  coacluaiooa  iu  the  iuo»t  ambliniNi* 
qii««tiufl»  of  phv»iuhi^} .  I  '|><>u  this  plan  tiiore  i»  c«iiainly  no  theory  m>  aMurd 
bjt  it  will  ca*tl>  KAiu  Ailherrnta.  One  r.-iniiot  feel  aaMircd  that  |ier»oo«  who 
are  au  liula  teuMble  of  the  diflicultle*  uf  obM-nailoo  ara  thvmtcive*  fullT  mm- 
peteot  to  olnenre.  The  more  phi)'.«M>pliic  Dr.  CiaU  did  not  fall  to  admooub  hta 
auditor*  not  to  attrmpi  practi»ittK  phrcuok*^. 


Again,  if  the  condition  of  quality  (in  wliicb  ore  inrludtd 
many  important  circumstances  connected  with   both  the 
temi)orary  and  permanent  state  of  the  brain,  each  of  which 
is  probably  not  less  important  than  size)  must  be  regarU 
as  a  constant  source  of  inappreciable  error  in  ettimating  tht 
material  condition  of  the  organs,  tbere  is  scarcely  le«  falli- 
bility in  the  other  element  of  a  phrenological  obaenralioo^ 
viz.  the  determination  of  the  mental  character  of  the  icdn 
vidual  examined.     The  actions  of  men  are  taken  is  tht 
index  to  their  phrenological  state ;  but  (not  to  mentioo  th$ 
cases  in  which  men  feign  the  possession  of  dif  positions  ui 
opinions  which  are  not  their  own)  it  is  evident  that  in  n- 
roerous  instances,  in  which  there  is  no  intention  to  deenvt, 
the  same  actions  proceed  from  different  roottvet* 
phrenologists  fully  admit,  for  in  many  cases  in  \ 
size  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  does  not  agree  witu  um 
parent  energy  of  the  functions  usually  allotted  to  tl  r 

refer  the  prominent  actions  of  the  individual  um       ^ 
nation  to  the  excess  or  defect  of  some  other  nana  ai  %m 
brain.    But  if  in  one  case  an  apparent  d  be- 

tween the  state  of  any  faculty  and  of  its  p;  a  i     m  ii 

thus  easily  capable  of  explanation  by  the  cuuuiwwd  m  « 
faculties  and  organs,  then  in  every  case  the  state  of  ali 
other  faculties  must  become  an   inappreciable  m 

fallacy  in  endeavouring  to  estimate   the  conditiun 
one. 

It  is  unfair  to  make  use  of  these  supplemental  motesf 
determining  characters  in  cases  that  are  opposed  to  phnn^ 
logy,  and  not  to  admit  their  infiueoce  in  those  whica  ttm 
favourable  to  it.  If  the  actions  of  a  man  ore  to  be  takn* 
the  index  of  his  mind — but  if  at  the  same  time  it  is  allovd 
that  the  same  actions  may  result  from  different  fffiniiiiliM. 
desires,  and  tastes,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  almort  li^ 
possible  to  bring  the  evidence  of  facts  to  bear  againsi  tk» 
nology,  in  which  there  must  then  be  so  many  fadlitiMsf 
escape  from  conviction  of  error.  If,  to  take  an  ilh 
from  the  writings  of  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  a  yonng 
whom  locality  and  inhabitiveness  are  very  moderatdy 
loped  is  yet  irresistibly  impelled  to  go  to  sea,  by  a 
cal  genius,  and  by  attachment  to  the  mechanism  of  aiM|^ 
conjoined  with  perseverance,  courage,  love  of  approbaiia^ 
and  ideality,  there  can  surely  be  no  certainty  that  any  «M 
propensity  is  proportioned  to  the  condition  of  a  single  erpa 
rather  than  to  the  combined  condition  of  several  otDcn* 

When  we  point  out  these  sources  of  fallacy  in  etety  phie» 
nological  observation  that  has  been  made,  and  add  to  tbea 
the  doubt  which  is  cast  upon  it  by  the  total  abtenee  of  say 
anatomical  peculiarity  in  the  brain  correspondent  with  tlis 
presumed  separation  of  its  organs,  and  by  the  failure  of  its  sf* 
plication  in  the  comparison  of  the  psychical  condition  of  i 
and  animals,  sufficient  has  been  done  to  show  that  a 
exercises  a  justifiable  and  even  a  philosophical  degree  of  < 
tion  in  withholding  his  assent  from  phrenology  as  it  at  pit* 
sent  stands.  He  may  grant,  as  the  writer  doea^  that  its  thmn 
is  ingenious  and  probable;  that  its  plan  of  cliMsiiyimr 
faculties  of  the  mind  is  probably  more  natural  than 
any  other  psychological  system ;  that  the  existence  u 
of  the  assumed  faculties  admits  of  little  doubt ;  that  ^  « 
parison  of  the  beads  of  different  nations  and  indiv 
renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  general  divisions  oi 
part  of  the  human  cerebrum  are  correct ;  that  in  mam        » 
on  balancing  the  evidence  on  each  side,  the  result  is  w 
whole  favourable  to  the  belief  that  the  positions  of  a 
of  the  organs  in  each  part  of  the  brain  have  been : 
determined ;  but  without  further  and  ver\'  extend<*«t  ioi 
and  that  made  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  d  m 

attaining  to  facts,  when  so  many  of  the  elements  wt        ov- 
servations  are  inappreciable,  and  conducted  by  a  diin       e 
to  doubt  rather  than  to  find  confirmation  of  the  dticri 
asiiumeil,  he  will  hesitate  to  accept  its  theory  furtl  ■ 

08  a  direction  to  his  inquiries,  and  will  refuse  to  auuui 
applications  in  any  important  practice. 

PllRO'NIMA,  Latreille's  name  for  a  genus  of  i 
podous  crustaceans. 

Generic  Character.—  Two  very  short  setaceous  anteniui 
composed  of  o  small  number  of  joints.  Four  first  ted 
imachoires  exteneures  of  Latreille)  in  the  form  uf  smD 
compressed  arms,  terminating  in  o  point,  and  dentated  W* 
low :  the  two  interior  the  smallest,  and  annexed  to  the  hcei 
Fifth  pair  of  feet  largest  of  all,  terminated  by  a  ditlactvloM 
claw.  Six  vesicular  sacs  divided  into  throe  pairs  and  piaecdl 
at  the  internal  base  of  the  six  last  feet  Head  %ery  laq^ 
cordiform,  and  vertical.    Body  very  soft,  nairow,  ami  loig. 
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Tail  more  delicate  than  the  body,  terminated  by  six  stylets 
(which  are  elongated  and  forked  at  the  end),  and  provided 
below  with  four  or  six  natatory  feet  disposed  in  pairs,  under 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  rings ;  these  feet  being  formed 
by  a  small  joint  for  their  articulation  with  the  tail,  of  a  large, 
oval,  flattened  joint,  and  two  terminal  filaments.    (Desro.) 

Examples,  Phronima  sedentaria  and  Phronima  Custos. 

The  first  (Concur  sedeniarius,  Forsk. ;  Cancer  gammarel- 
hu  sedentcarius^  Herbst.)  has  a  transparent  body,  which  is 
naereoui  and  dotted  with  reddish.  Length  not  exceeding 
an  inch. 

Locality  and  Habits. — Lives  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast,  and  keeps,  according  to  M.  Risso,  in  the  interior  of 
the  body  of  Radiata  belonging  to  the  genera  Pyrosoma  and 
Beroe.  Found  in  the  M^iterranean  and  near  Burray  in 
Zetland. 

Phronima  Custos  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  very 
white.  Found  near  Nice,  in  the  interior  of  Medusce  {Equo- 
rea  and  Geronia  of  P6ron  and  Lesueur).    (Risso.) 

PHRCySINE,  M.  Risso's  name  for  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  second  section  of  Amphipoda,  viz.  those  furnished  with 
four  antenneo. 

Generic  Character, — Two  superior  antennsD,  large  and 
ipoon-shaped ;  two  lower  antennsD,  setaceous  and  very 
smalL  Tne  ten  feet  properly  so  called  monodactyle,  formed 
o{  five  flattened  joints:  the  first  pair  short,  delicate,  and 
booked;  the  second  a  little  shorter  than  the  third;  the 
fcurth  very  large,  with  its  first  joint  wide  and  oval,  the  two 
following  triangular,  the  fourth  oval  and  spiny,  and  the 
last  long,  pointed,  arched,  and  falciform;  the  fifth  pair 
shorter  than  the  preceding,  but  of  the  same  form.  Body 
•Uong,  rather  arched,  somewhat  rounded  on  the  sides,  with 
ematabeous  transverse  segments.  Head  prolonged  in  front 
in  the  form  of  a  muzzle.  Tail  composed  of  five  segments, 
which  are  nearly  quadrangular,  terminated  by  two  oblong 
ciliated  blades,  and  an  intermediate  short  plate,  which  is 
flattened  and  rounded  at  the  end.  (Desm.) 

Examples,  Phrosine  semilunata  and  Phrosine  macroph- 
ihaima.  The  first  has  an  oblong  body,  yellowish  anteriorly, 
red  posteriorly ;  the  head  is  provided  with  two  small  horns, 
which  form  a  sort  of  crescent;  eyes  small.  Total  length 
SBven  to  eight  lines. 

Locality  and  Habits. — This  species  is  rather  rare  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nice,  where  it  appears  in  the  spring  at 
the  season  of  reproduction.  Inhabits  deeps  on  a  sandy 
bottom.     Eggs  transparent. 

Phrosine  macrophthalma  has  an  oblong  violet-red  body« 
with  a  transparent  head ;  no  horns ;  eyes  very  large,  oval, 
and  black ;  size  less  than  half  of  that  of  the  preceding 
n)ecies.  Found  by  M.  Risso  on  Pyrosoma,  in  February  and 
July :  at  the  latter  period,  the  female  is  loaded  with  a  quan- 
tit/of  very  small  globular  eggs.  (Risso.) 

PHRYGIA  i^pvyia),  a  country  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
difiBcult  to  define  accurately  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia,  as 
thej  differed  at  various  times.  Under  the  early  Roman 
emperors  it  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Caria,  Lydia,  and 
Mysia ;  on  the  north  by  Bithynia,  on  the  east  by  Galatia  and 
Cappadocia.  and  on  the  south  by  Lycia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia. 
Before  the  establishment  of  the  province  of  Galatia  by  the 
Gauls,  who  invaded  Asia  Minor,  Phrygia  extended  as  far 
as  the  Halys.  The  antient  writers  speak  of  the  Great  and 
the  Lesser  Phrygia;  but  when  Phrygia  is  spoken  of  by 
itself,  the  former  is  always  intended,  as  the  latter  was  only 
apolitical  division,  and  was  included  in  Mysia,  which  was 
inhabited  by  several  Phryeian  tribes.  The  northern  part  of 
Phrygia  Proper  was  called  Phrygia  Epictetus,  or  the  *  Ac- 
quired,' a  name  given  to  it  when  it  was  annexed  by  the 
Romans  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamos  (Strabo,  xii.  567) ; 
and  the  southern  part,  which  bordered  upon  Mount  Taurus, 
was  called  Phrygia  Paroreius  from  this  circumstance.  In 
the  fourth  century  the  Romans  divided  Phrygia  into  two 
provinces,  Phrygia  Salutaris  and  Phrygia  Pacatiana ;  the 
fbmier  comprising  the  eastern  and  the  latter  the  western 
part  of  the  antient  province. 

Phrygia  is  a  high  table-land,  supported  on  the  south  by 
Mount  Taurus,  and  on  the  north  by  the  high  range  of  moun- 
tains which  runs  from  west  to  east  under  the  antient  names 
of  Ida  and  Teronon  in  Mysia,  and  Olympus  in  the  neigh- 
l)oarhood  of  Brusa.  Herodotus  says  (v.  49)  that  Phrygia 
ii  exceedingly  fertile:  but  this  remark  must  be  applied  only 
to  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  province,  since  the 
coontry  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  is  covered  with 
lalt  marshes,  rivers,  and  lakes,  which  have  no  visible  outlet. 
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Of  these  salt  lakes,  the  most  curious  is  the  one  called  Tatta 
by  Strabo  {Tuzla)tVfhivh  is  30  miles  in  length,  and  supplies 
a  vast  tract  of  country  with  salt.    [Anatolia,  p.  494.] 

The  Phrygians  are  said  to  have  been  a  very  antient 
people.  According  to  a  ridiculous  tale  told  to  Herodotus  in 
fe&ypt«  Psammitichus,  king  of  Egypt,  made  an  experiment, 
by  which  he  ascertained  that  the  Phr}gians  were  the  most 
antient  people  in  existence.  (Herod.,  ii.  2.)  Herodotus 
says  in  another  part  of  his  work  (vii.  73),  on  the  authority 
of  the  Macedonians,  that  the  Phrygians  were  a  European 
people,  and  originally  dwelt  in  Macedonia,  where  they  were 
called  Briges,  which  account  is  also  g:iven  by  Strabo  (vii. 
295).  They  are  said  by  Conon  (apud  Phot.)  to  have  passed 
over  into  Asia  a  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Xanthus  says  (apud  Slrab.,  xiv.  680)  that  they  emigrated 
from  Europe  subsequently  to  the  Trojan  war;  but,  as 
Strabo  remarks,  this  could  not  have  been  the  case,  as  ihey 
are  represented  by  Homer  (//.,  iii.  187)  as  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sangarius  before  that  period. 

We  know  scarcely  anything  of  the  early  history  of  Phry- 
gia. There  appears  to  have  been  a  kingdom  of  considerable 
power  in  the  northern  part  of  Phrygia  under  the  Midianor 
Gordian  dynasty.  Strabo  remarks  (xii.  6G8)  tliat  the  pa- 
laces of  Grordius  and  Midas  were  near  the  river  Sangarius, 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  was  probably  the  central  part 
of  the  dominions  of  these  sovereigns;  and  that  such  was 
the  case  is  confirmed  by  an  antient  inscription  discovered 
at  Doganlu  bv  Colonel  Leake,  in  which  we  find  written  in 
Greek,  'To  King  Midas.'  (Leake's  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  p. 
31.)  The  first  of  this  dynasty  of  whom  we  have  any  au- 
thentic account  is  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius,  who  was  the 
first  of  the  barbarians  who  sent  offerings  to  Delphi.  (Herod., 
i.  14.)  As  Herodotus  says  that  these  offerings  were  earlier 
than  those  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  Midas  must  have 
reigned  before  b.c.  7 1 8.  The  Phrygians  were  conquered 
by  Croesus  and  added  to  the  Lydian  empire  (Herod.,  i.  28). 
and  were  subsequently  subject  to  the  Persians.  (Herod.,  iii. 
90.)  On  the  division  of  Alexander's  dominions,  Phrygia 
first  came  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  and  afterwards 
formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Seleucidoe.  After  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  Phrygia  was  given  to  Eume- 
nes,  king  of  Pergamos,  and  on  the  death  of  Atlalus,  b.c.  133, 
it  came  by  his  bequest  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  to- 
gether with  the  other  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pergamos. 
[Pergamos.] 

In  Northern  Phrygia,  the  first  town  of  importance  on  the 
west  was  Azani,  near  the  source  of  the  Rhyndacus  {Lubodh 
which  flows  into  the  lake  Apolloniatis.  This  town  is  not 
often  mentioned  by  the  antient  writers,  but  it  must  have 
been  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  ruins  given  by  Major  Keppel,  who  says  that  the 
modern  village  of  Tjandere  Hessar  is  entirely  built  out  of 
them.  S.E.  of  Azani  was  Cotyasium,  or  Cotyasum  (Kutaya), 
on  theThymbrius,  which  is^ still  a  considerable  place.  North 
of  Cotyteium  and  also  on  llieThymbrius,  at  no  great  distance 
from  its  union  with  the  Sangarius,  was  Dorylseum.  (Stiabo, 
xii.  576.)  This  town  is  alluded  to  by  Cicero  (/Vo  Fiarco, 
17),  and  is  said  by  Athenajus  (ii.  43.  Casaubon)  to  have 
possessed  some  warm  springs  in  its  neighbourhood.  Co- 
lonel Leake  (p.  18)  supposes  it  to  correspond  to  the  modern 
town  of  Eski-shehr,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  natural  hot 
baths.  DorylsDum  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  Byzantine 
historians.  East  of  Dorylaeum  was  Midceum,  also  in  Phry- 
gia Epictetus  (Strabo,  xii.  676),  which  was  originally  one  of 
the  royal  cities  of  the  antient  kings  of  Phrygia.  (Strabo, 
xii.  568.)  South  of  Doryloium  was  Nacoleia,  which  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  later  writers.  Colonel  Leake  (p. 
24)  thinks  that  Nacoleia  corresponds  to  the  modern  village 
of  Pismesh  Kalesi,  near  the  valley  of  Doganlu,  where  he 
discovered  some  very  remarkable  monuments,  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  the  sepulolires  of  the  antient  kings 
of  Phrygia.  The  Phrygian  Ancyra  [Ancyra]  is  conjectured 
bv  Mr.  Hamilton  {London  Geog.  Journ.,  vol.  viii.)  to  ha\e 
been  at  Kiliseh  K6i,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Simuwul. 

Ii  the  south-eastern  part  of  Phrygia  was  Synnada,  one  of 
the  mo>t  important  towns  of  this  part  of  the  province  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  who  says  {Hist.  Nat.,  v.  29)  that  it  was  a 
conventus  juridicus  for  all  the  surrounding  towns.  Strabo 
however  says  (xii.  577)  that  it  was  not  a  large  town,  and  that 
it  was  situated  at  the  end  of  a  plain  sixty  stadia  long,  and 
planted  with  olives.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
merce and  traJGEic.  as  it  vas  situated  on  the  road  from 
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Apameia  Cibotus  to  Galatia  (Liv.,  xxxviii.  15),  and  also  in  I 
the  way,  or  nearly  so,  from  Apameta  to  Iconium  and  Cilicia. 
(Cic.  ad  Att,  v.  20 ;  ad  Famil,  xv.  4.)  Colonel  I^ake  (p. 
54)  thinks  that  the  site  of  Synnada  corresponds  nearly  to 
the  modern  villajre  i)f  IJuiwudun.  At  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  of  Synnada  was  Docimia,  which  was  celebrated 
fbr  its  marble  quarries.  It  was  of  a  light  colour,  intcrsperseil 
with  purple  spots  and  veins,  and  was  \\\  preat  request  among 
the  Romans.  (Strabo,  xii.  577;  Stat.,  Si/r,  i.  5,  37;  Plin., 
Hist.  Nat.,  XXXV.  1.) 

The  most  important  cities  in  Plirygia  were  situated  in 
the  south-western  part  of  the  province.  Of  these  cities 
CelsnoD  was  the  most  antient.  Herodotus  says  (vii.  56) 
that  it  is  situated  at  the  source  of  the  river  MsDunder,  and 
also  of  the  Catarrhactes,  a  stream  not  less  than  the  Moeander. 
The  Catarrhactes  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Marsyas  of 
Xenophon  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.  2,  i  7)  and  other  writers.  Xerxes, 
after  tiis  defeat  in  Greece,  is  said  to  have  built  here  the 
citadel  and  a  palace  (Xen.,  Anab.,  t.  2,  §  9).  The  younger 
Cyrus  appears  to  have  frequently  resided  at  Celflencc,  where 
he  had  a  palace  and  a  great  park  full  of  wild  beasts.  Celonaa 
was  celebrated  in  Grecian  mythology  for  the  contest  between 
Apollo  and  Marsyas.  Xenophon  says  that  Apollo  hung  up 
the  skin  of  Marsyas  in  the  cave  whence  the  river  Hows. 
Near  Celmna*  was  Apameia  Cibotus,  which  was  founded  by 
Antiochus  Soter,  who  removed  to  the  new  city  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  CclasnsD,  which  became  in  conse- 
quence a  place  of  small  importance.  Antiochus  gave  it 
the  name  of  Apamca,  from  his  mother  Apama,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Artabazus  and  the  wife  at  that  time  of  Selcucus 
Nicator.  (Strabo,  xii.,  p.  578;  Liv.,  xxxviii.  13.)  Apamea 
soon  became  a  place  or  great  wealth,  and  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  was  second  only  to  Ephcsus  in  Asia  Minor  in  com- 
mercial importance.  Pliny  says  (Hist.  Nat,,  v.  29)  that  it 
was  the  capital  of  a  conventus.  There  ha^  been  considerable 
doubt  respecting  the  site  of  Anamea,  but  it  appears,  from 
the  testimony  of  Pococke,  Mr.  Arundell.  and  Ck)lonel  Leake, 
to  baTe  been  at  a  place  called  Dinglar  or  Dunare. 

Sooth-west  of  Apamea,  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
river  Lycus,  was  dlolosste,  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
irii.  30)  and  Xenophon  {Auab.,  i.  2,  $  6)  as  a  large  and 
flourishing  city.  Strabo  (xii.  576)  and  Pliny  (v.  29)  how- 
ever speak  of  it  as  only  a  small  place.  At  Colossce  there 
was  formed  a  C^iristian  church,  chiefly,  it  appears,  by  the 
labours  of  Epaphras  iCol.,  i.  7;  iv.  1*2,  13),  to  which  St. 
Paul,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  visited  Ck)lossa} 
himself  (Co/.,  ii.  1),  wrote  an  epistle.  Colossse  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  together  with  Hierapolis  and  Laodicea, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero  (Oros.,  vii.  7),  but 
was  built  again,  and  became  in  the  middle  ugcs  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  under  the  name  of  Chona?.  Chonos 
IS  at  present  a  small  village,  situated  under  a  very  high  hill ; 
the  ruins  of  the  antient  city  may  bo  traced  for  nearly  a  mile. 
(Arundeirs  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  94-98.) 

West  of  Colosso),  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Lycus, 
was  Laodicea,  which  was  a  large  commercial  town  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  iAd  Fam.,  ii.  17;  iii.  5)  and  Strabo  (xii., 
p.  576).  Pliny  (v.  29)  says  that  it  was  originally  called 
Diospolis,  and  afterwards  Rhoas;  and  we  learn  from  Stc- 
phanus  Ryzantinus  that  its  name  was  changc<l  into  Laodicea 
in  honour  of  Laodice,  the  wife  of  Antiochus  H.  There 
was  a  Christian  church  at  Laodicea  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  this  church  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Colo^sians  (ii.  1  ;  iv.  16);  and  St.  John,  in  the  book  of 
the  Uevelation  (iii.  14-16),  rebukes  its  members  for  their 
lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  Strabo  says  that 
Laodicea  was  celebrated  for  the  sheep  which  fed  in  the 
plains  around  it,  and  that  their  wool  was  considered  superior 
to  that  of  Miletus.  The  ruins  of  Ijiodicea,  which  are  con- 
siderable, are  seen  a  little  below  Deni.sli. 

Nearly  oppoKite  Laodicea,  to  the  north  of  the  Lvcus,  was 
Hicrapjiis,  which  was  cclebratwl  for  its  mineral  sprins^. 
(Stralw),  xiii.  629.)  The  ruins  of  Hierapolis,  according  to 
Chandler  ( Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  n.  29(0,  arc  on  the  »ite 
called  Puinhouk  kalessi,  and  are  about  a  mde  in  length. 
There  are  remains  of  a  very  large  theatre  and  of  other 
public  buildinqs. 

PHRYCl.AN'  MODK.  in  antient  Greek  music.  [Modk.]  . 

PHRY'NlCHLS.  Several  persons  of  this  i.ame  are 
mentioned  by  Suid:is  and  olhoi-s.  i 

PMRYN'icnrs  of  Athens,  the  son  of  Pol)phradmon,  was  . 
a  discinle  of  Tliespis,  and  a  writer  of  tragedy.  He  was  I 
upwaroi  of  twenty  years  the  contem^iorary  uf  Abcbylus.  i 


and  probably  he  was  about  so  many  years  his  senior.  The 
titles  of  fourteen  tragedies  of  Phr}'nichus  occur,  of  wliKh 
Ave  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  ar.nt!:cr 
Phrvnichus,  the  son  of  Mclanthas:  but  Bentlev  has  clcarlv 
proved  that  this  supposition  is  without  any  foundation,  aii<i 
that  there  was  only  one  tragic  poet  of  this  name. 

Phrynichus  flrst  exhibite<l  n.c.  511,  and  he  gained  tlv 
prize  for  his  '  Phcenician  Women*  (^tvteeal)  b.c.  476.  tU 
subject  of  which  was  drawn  from  contemporary  histtirr. 
being  the  victories  of  Athens  in  the  Persian  wars.  It  ajr 
pears  from  these  dates  that  he  was  a  dramatic  writer  dann* 
thirty-five  years,  but  we  know  not  the  time  either  of  b4 
birth  or  his  death. 

Phrynichus  effected  a  great  improvement  in  the  trajredj 
which  Thospis  had  introduced.  He  no  loneer  sanctioned  tb«; 
ludicrous  diversion  m  which  Bacchus  and  the  Satyrs  onh 
were  personated ;  but  he  derived  the  subjects  of  his  pbu 
from  the  graver  parts  of  the  mythology  and  history  of  b» 
country.  With  tlie  example  of  ..iischylus  to  stimonie  btm. 
ho  made  still  further  advances.  One  of  his  tragedies,  *Tli« 
Capture  of  Miletus'  (MiA^rov  uXw^ic),  referring  loan  evcot 
which  took  place  b.c.  494,  five  years  aAer  iVsehrlus  von 
his  first  prise,  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Heroaotus  (vl 
21).  He  relates  that  the  poet  melted  the  speetrntors  into 
tears  by  his  vivid  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  their  lonisa 
brethren.  It  may  be  presumed  that  his  *  Ph<rniss«/  which 
won  the  prize  b.c.  476,  was  marked  by  equal  if  not  superior 
excellence.  Aristophanes  on  several  occasions  brings  in 
the  name  of  Phrynichus  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he 
was  esteemed  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  powers. 

But  Phr}'nichus  did  not  invent  the  dialogue ;  he  had  obIj 
one  actor,  at  least  until  if^schylus  introduced  the  dialognt; 
the  choral  ode  still  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  pe^ 
formanco.  The  improvement  of  first  adding  the  disJone 
and  shortening  the  chorus  is  due  to  iCschylus ;  Phryniebes 
first  introduced  female  parts.  No  fragments  of  Phnroidia 
are  extant.  (Suidas,  Lexicon;  Ben\\ey*% Phaiaris ;  HuUcr'i 
Hist,  qf  Greek  Literature.) 

PHRYNiCHrs  OF  Athbns,  a  comic  poet,  who  floorishcd 
B.C.  430.  Ten  comedies  of  his  are  mentioned  by  antieat 
writers.  (Suidas ;  Bentley.)  A  few  fragments  of  this  poet 
have  been  collected  by  Ilcrtelius  and  Grotius.  He  is  oner 
quoted  by  the  Phrynichus  who  furms  the  subject  of  the 
next  article. 

PiiRT.NMCHrs  (called  Arrhabius  by  Photius;  and  by 
Suidas,  the  Sophist  of  Bithynia),  flourished  under  the 
emperors  M.  Aureiius  and  Commodus,  from  A.D.  170  to 
190.  He  has  left  a  work  entitled  '  A  Selection  of  Attic 
Verbs  and  Nouns  *  (^cXoyi)  'Amctuv  ptifiarutv  cm  bveitirwp), 
the  object  of  which  is  to  point  out  the  proper  use  of  oertsin 
words,  and  of  certain  forms  of  words,  as  alone  authonscd 
by  the  writers  of  pure  Attic  diction.  This  work  has  bsea 
several  times  printed.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Lobeck, 
8vo.,  Leipzig,  1820,  which  contains  the  substance  of  all  the 
annotations  of  the  preceding  editions,  and  is  enriched  with 
many  original  remarks.  A  fragment  of  Herodian,  the 
grammarian,  upon  the  same  subiect,  accompanies  the  work 
of  Phrynichus.  Lobeck  has  added  six  dissertations  (whicb 
ho  calls  Parerga,  in  six  chapters),  suggested  by  his  investi- 
gations in  eiliting  Phrynichus.  These  dissertations  exhibit 
deep  learning  and  sound  criticism,  and  are  of  great  valae 
independently  of  their  relation  to  Phrynichus.  Four  in- 
dexes conclude  the  volume,  which  is  extended  to  641  p>f^ 
besides  eighty  pages  of  preliminary  matter.  (PboCiis: 
Suidas;  Fabrieius.) 

PHTHISIS  (a  Greek  word,  f^iVncsi^ifying  'corruption,* 
'  decay  *)  was  formerly  used  as  a  generic  term  to  signify  s 
wastin«(  or  consumption  from  any  cause,  and  was  afterwaxih 
more  distinctly  s|)ecincd,  according  to  the  organ  in  which  it 
was  supnoscd  to  originate  :  hence  we  had  a  Phthisis  Ucp- 
tica,  P.  Mesenterica,  P.  Pulmonalis,  &c. ;  but  the  word  (* 
now  restricted  to  the  disease  produced  by  tubercles  in  th« 
lungs,  and  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  eonsumpUoo. 
An  acquaintance  with  this  di>ease,  from  which  neither  s^ 
nor  sex  is  exempt,  and  no  part  of  tlie  habitable  globe  is  frfci. 
who.«e  ravages  extend  even  to  the  brute  creation,  and  whose 
course  when  once  begun  can  rarely  be  stayed,  whose  coia- 
menrement  is  frequently  so  in.sidious,  and  whose  terminatiiMi 
so  fatal,  must,  above  all  others,  bo  interesting;  for  if  bj 
any  precautions  its  development  can  be  prevented,  it  is  oalf 
by  a  knowledge  of  those  influences  which  most  frcqueotljr 
give  ri^e  to  it  that  we  can  hope  to  attain  our  object 
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leculiar  to  Phthisis  are  only  the  result  of  previous  changes 
n  the  general  system,  an  hereditary  or  acquired  predispo- 
ition,  cognizahle  hy  the  physical  condition  of  the  patient, 
md  by  a  disordered  state  of  various  functions;  'and  which, 
hough  very  generally  accompanied  with  a  feeble  organiza- 
ion,  is  not  inconsistent  with  too  great  development  and  in- 
)niinate  action  of  particular  parts,  and  even  with  considera- 
)le  physical  power  of  the  system.'  By  far  the  most  import- 
int  and  characteristic  morbid  change  that  occurs  in  Phthisis 
x>Dsists  in  the  development  of  tubercles  wherever  they 
nay  be  found ;  but  as  it  is  in  the  lungs  that  they  first  and 
uost  frequently  manifest  themselves,  we  shall  describe  them 
IS  they  are  seen  in  those  organs.  Tubercles  of  the  lungs 
irst  appear  in  the  form  of  small,  grey,  semi-transparent 
granulations,  which  gradually  enlai'ge  and  become  opake 
u  their  centre :  the  opacity  increases,  till  the  whole  mass 
becomes  of  a  dull  yellowish-white  colour.  After  a  certain 
time  they  soHen,  empty  themselves  into  the  bronchial  tubes, 
md  give  rise  to  excavations  more  or  less  considerable.  In 
his  way,  almost  the  whole  of  both  lungs  may  be  invaded 
»y  a  succession  of  tubercles,  their  healthy  structure  being 
ibsorbed  as  the  tubercles  become  deposited,  or  involved  in 
he  destructive  process  consequent  upon  their  softening, 
tubercles,  unlike  inflammation,  almost  invariably  com- 
nence  at  the  summit  of  the  lungs,  where,  as  well  as  being 
nore  numerous,  they  are  usually  found  in  a  more  advanced 
tage  of  development  than  in  any  other  part.  The  suc- 
etsive  eruption  of  fresh  tubercles  is  an  important  feature 
n  this  disease,  as  it  explains  the  occasional  recovery 
f  patients  labouring  under  consumption.  A  crop  of 
ubercles  may  appear  in  the  lungs,  go  through  the 
arious  stages  above  described,  and  give  rise  to  all  the 
ymptoms  of  confirmed  Phthisis;  yet  provided  the  condi- 
ions  which  gave  rise  to  them  are  removed,  no  fresh 
""otion  may  take  place,  and  the  patient  shall  recover, 
relative  frequency  of  tubercles  in  other  organs  differs 
u       erably  in  the  adult  and  in  the  infant.    In  the  former, 

i^uis,  our  greatest  authority  in  all  matters  connected 
¥iiti  Phthisis,  has,  with  one  exception,  never  observed  them 

my  orsan  without  their  existing  in  the  lungs;  so  that  he 

^rds  their  presence  in  these  last  viscem  as  a  necessary 
vudition  for  their  development  in  other  parts.  But  in  the 
D&nt  this  does  not  appear  to  hold  gooil ;  the  bronchial 
;lands  being  more  frequently  affected  than  the  lungs,  in 
he  proportion  of  87  to  73.  The  brain  and  its  membranes 
ire  likewise  more  subject  to  tuberculous  deposits  in  the 
hild  than  in  the  adult.  The  next  most  important  lesion 
rhich  is  met  with  in  phthisis  is  ulceration  of  the  intestinal 
aoal.  The  ulcers  may  vary  in  number,  form,  and  size, 
»ut  they  all  present  specific  characters  peculiar  to  this  disease 
md  to  no  other,  and  exist  in  five-sixths  of  the  cases  which  tcr- 
ainate  fatally.  The  third  peculiarity  in  reference  to  phthisis 

he  change  that  the  liver  undergoes ;  to  which  the  French 
'i&iholo^ists  have  given  the  name  of  *  Foie  Gras,'  or  fatty 
iver.  Lastly,  ulcerations  of  the  epiglottis,  larynx,  and  tra- 
hea  occur  so  frequently,  and  with  such  uniformity  of  type, 
s  justly  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  disease, 
{ut  besides  these  morbid  changes,  which  arc  peculiar  to 
bis  disease,  complications  of  various  kinds  occur  which  are 
ommon  to  it  and  other  chronic  diseases.  By  far  the  most 
i-equent  of  these  are  inflammations  of  the  PleursD;  so  that 
t  is  extremely  rare,  in  making  the  post  mortem  examina- 
ions  of  persons  who  die  of  phthisis,  not  to  find  the  lungs 
:lherent,  in  part,  or  entirely,  to  the  walls  of  the  chest.  In- 
lammation  of  the  bubstance  of  the  lungs  is  likewise  a  fre- 
uent  complication  in  the  latter  stages  of  phthisis. 
Si/mptoms  of  Phthisis. —These  generally  commence  with 
slight  cough,  which  at  first  excites  no  attention,  but  is 
yarded  as  a  simple  cold.  The  breathing  is  not  seriously 
&cted,  nor  is  the  appetite  impaired.  After  a  time  the 
ough  increases  in  frequency,  ana  is  accompanied  by  expeo- 
oration  of  a  clear  frothy  saliva:  the  breathing  and  pulse 
(ccome  a  little  hurried  after  meals  and  towards  evening ; 

at  this  time  of  the  day  there  is  frequently  experienced 
I  ht  degree  of  chilliness,  followed  by  heat,  which  con- 
iuucs  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  is  succeeded 
owards  morning  by  perspiration.  The  patient  likewise  be- 
omes  somewhat  paler,  and  is  languid  and  easily  fatigued. 
n  some  instances  the  first  symptoms  are  preceded  by  a  more 
»r  less  copious  hsemoptysis.  In  the  second  stage  of  Phthisis 
he  cough  becomes  more  frequent,  especially  during  the 

bt.  and  if  violent,  it  sometimes  occasions  vomiting; 
I        aessy  or  loss  of  voice,  is  not  unusual ;  the  expectora- 


tion changes  its  character ;  it  is  less  frothy,  and  more  q>ake ; 
containing  small  particles  of  a  yellowish  curd-like  sub- 
stance ;  or  the  sputa  are  streaked  with  dull  yellow  lines ; 
and  haemoptysis  is  pretty  frequent,  but  in  general  not 
abundant;  the  breathing  and  pulse  are  more  hurried:  the 
fever  is  greater;  and  the  perspirations  more  regular  and  co- 
pious, pains  in  the  thorax,  denoting  pleuritic  inflaramation, 
often  occur ;  and  the  languor  and  emaciation  still  increase. 
In  the  last  stage  of  consumption  there  is  nearly  always  pro- 
fuse diarrhoea,  and  the  sweats  and  expectoration  are  more 
copious:  the  latter  becomes  more  uniform  in  composition, 
and  is  separated  into  roundish  distinct  masses,  with  floccu- 
lent  edges.  The  emaciation  and  debility  keep  pace  with 
the  other  symptoms;  and  the  feet  and  ankles  swell  towards 
evening:  the  appetite  generally  declines  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  the  patient  dies  in  the  extreme  degree  of  ma- 
rasmus, not  unfrequently  flattering  himself  to  the  last  with 
a  speedy  recovery.  In  females  the  menstrual  discharge  al- 
most always  ceases  when  hectic  fever  is  established ;  and 
occasionally  even  before  that  is  the  case,  which  has  led  to  a 
popular  opinion  that  the  disease  in  such  cases  arises  from  the 
suppression.  Such  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  presented 
by  Phthisis  in  its  most  usual  form ;  but  varieties  exist  in 
the  order  and  duration  of  the  morbid  phenomena.  Thus, 
tubercles  may  be  developed  in  the  lungs,  and  i-emain  for  a 
considerable  period  without  exciting  either  cough  or  expec- 
toration, or  even  any  important  general  symptoms.  In  other 
cases  they  give  rise  to  uitense  general  symptoms;  as  fever, 
emaciation,  anorexia,  before  they  excite  cough  or  expectora- 
tion; the  latter  appearing  only  a  short  time  previous  to 
death.  To  these  cases  the  term  Latent  Phthists  has  been 
applied;  and  what  is  remarkable  in  them  is,  the  absence  of 
appreciable  organic  alteration  in  organs  whose  functional 
derangement  was  most  violent ;  while  the  only  viscus  really 
affected  seems  functionally  healthy.  The  term  Acute 
Phthisis  is  appUed  to  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  goes 
through  all  its  stages  with  unusual  rapidity.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  in  the  young,  and  in  those  weakened  by  some 
previous  disorder.  In  popular  language  it  is  designated 
galloping  consumption.  Chronic  Phthisis  is  the  rovei*se  of  the 
last,  and  comprehends  all  those  cases  in  which  the  progress 
of  the  disease  is  unusually  slow  and  generally  intermittent. 
Diagnosis  of  Phthisis, — Auscultation  and  percussion  are 
the  chief  means  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  diagnosis  of 
phthisis  [Auscultation;  Percussion];  but  there  are 
several  collateral  circumstances  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  It  is  at  the  commencement  of  phthisis 
that  an  accurate  diagnosis  is  of  most  importance,  and  in 
which  the  stethoscopic  signs  are  least  evident.  We  shall  be 
therefore  more  particular  in  enumerating  the  indications  at 
this  period,  than  in  accurately  describing  the  acoustic  phe- 
nomena which  are  present  at  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  the  disorder.  As  bronchitis  is  the  disease  with  which 
phthisis  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded,  we  shall  place  in 
juxtaposition  the  principal  points  in  which  they  differ.  In 
the  greater  number  of  cases  of  phthisis  the  cough  comes  on 
without  any  evident  cause,  anu  many  months  may  elapse 
without  expectoration.  This  apparent  absence  of  causo  and 
dryness  of  cough  are  of  themselves  very  remarkable,  and 
differ  from  what  occurs  in  simple  bronchitis.  Thoracic 
pains,  when  present  in  the  latter  affection,  are  generally  felt 
in  the  middle  of  the  sternum ;  while  in  phthisis  they  are 
situated  in  the  sides  of  the  chest  and  between  the  shoulders. 
Hsemoptysis,  from  the  commencement  or  during  the  pro- 
gress of  cough,  is  frequent  in  phthisis,  and  is  almost  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  the  presence  of  tubercles ;  whereas  this  symptom 
never  occurs  in  bronchitis.  Out  of  twelve  hundred  patients 
affected  with  various  diseases,  not  including  cases  of  ame- 
norrhcea  or  those  arising  from  external  violence,  M.  Louis 
found  that  not  one,  with  the  exception  of  phthisical  cases, 
had  experienced  this  symptom.  Auscultation  gives  us  little 
or  no  aid  in  the  earliest  stages  of  phthisis,  and  when  the 
stethoscopic  signs  first  manifest  themselves,  they  are  such  as 
result  from  an  increased  density  in  the  structure  of  the  lung, 
and  not  from  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  bronchi,  as  is  the 
case  in  bronchitis.  Thus  the  expiration,  which  in  health  is 
scarcely  audible,  becomes  more  distinct;  the  voice  more 
resonant;  the  sound  elicited  on  percussion  duller.  These 
alterations  in  the  respiration  and  in  the  signs  produced  by 
percussion,  like  the  development  of  tubercles,  take  place 
from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the  chest ;  and  at  first  are 
almost  constjxntly  confined  to  the  upper  lobe  of  one  side    In 
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hronehitis  llic  sounds  result  from  fluid  in  tlie  bronchi,  and 
orit;inali)  in  the  lotver  part  of  the  rbett.  and  usualljron  bolh 
sidos.  In  the  more  advanced  itaj^cs  of  phthisis  its  diagnosis 
is  less  difllcult.  and  ia  made  from  a  coniideniion  of  the 
■nuta,  which  we  have  already  described,  and  from  the  signs 
furnished  by  percussion  and  auscultiitioii.  Th«e  are  now 
decisive ;  the  upper  ports  uf  tbo  chest  are  dull  on  percus- 
sion; Ihe  rcsnir&torjr  munnur  is  strong,  coarse,  or  uTen 
cavernous  under  tilt;  clavicles;  and  the  voice  listened  to  in 
the  same  siluation  gives  rise  to  that  peculiar  phenomenon 
termed  pectoriloquy.  If  (here  sliould  be  much  fluid  in  the 
lungs,  reiuKinf;  from  the  palienl's  not  havinf;  lalaljr  expec- 
torated, we  then  have  a  mucous  rattle  inall  those  parlaof  the 
chest  correspondini;  with  theseatof  the  disease ;  and  where 
cavities  ronlaiiiitigflaid  exist,  the  air  pasningthrough  this  pro- 
duces tliat  gurgling  noise  to  which  the  term  gar|;ouiIlement 
liaabecn  applied  by  (he  French,  The  space  in  wbicli  these 
different  changes  tuko  place  is  at  Brst  limited  ;  hut  it  daily 
increases,  and  in  some  instances,  where  the  entire  upper 
lobe  of  the  lung  is  converted  into  numerous  excavations,  i'  ~ 
respiration  is  coarse  and  raoro  or  less  tracheal  Ihrought 
its  wbule  extent.  The  diagnosis  of  latent  phthisis  is  i 
difficult,  provided  wo  make  use  of  Ibu  proper  means 
asceiiainmg  Ihe  condition  of  the  pulmonary  organs;  the 
■vil  is,  that  the  attention  is  directed  exclusively  lo  those 
functional  derangements  which  we  have  spoken  of  when 
describing  latent  phthisis,  while  the  real  seat  of  the  diseaso 
is  overlooked. 

Duration  and  Morla/ily  of  PAiAi'ji*.— Various  circum- 
stances affect  lliD  duration  of  phthisis,  as  age,  sex,  constitu- 
tion, occupation,  season  of  [he  year,  dimate,  &c.  In  the 
upper  ranks  uf  lire,  where  patients  have  all  the  advantagi 
Ihat  a  proper  regimen,  change  of  air,  and  good  medical  trea 
ment  can  afford,  tiio  overage  duration  of  the  disease  is  coi 
sidcruhly  above  Ibat  exhibited  in  the  table  bciaw. 
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The  mean  duration  of  314  cases  exhibited  h;  this  tabic  if 
23  months,  including  the  e:ilTemo  cases ;  but  1 6-i,  or  mora 
than  half  of  the  cases,  lenoinated  in  9  months;  and  iba 
greater  proportion  of  (hem  between  the  fourth  and  Dinlh 
month.  By  excluding  lho«e  cases  which  terminate  witbiD 
four  months,  and  those  that  exceed  four  years,  the  avenc* 
duration  of  the  remaining  cases  it  oighlecn  months.  Wiik 
regard  lo  the  mortality  from  phthisis,  it  raries  in  difleicBt 
cl'.males,  ages,  sexes,  races,  nnd  occupations.  In  Eoglaad 
and  Wales,  according  lo  the 'Keporl  of  the  Registrar  General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,'  lately  published,  it  is  19  ij 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths,  or  3  Bi  annually 
out  of  1000  living.  In' France  it  is  about  the  same.  Oa 
the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  Iha 
atmospheric  vicissitudes  are  sudden  and  great,  the  Iboao- 
meter  in  summersomelimes  varying  from  1  lu"  tue-l',  tad 
in  winter  from  75°  to  32°  in  the  course  of  a  few  bouts,  it  u 
only  3).  Premising  that  a  greater  number  suffer  fiooi 
phthisis  among  the  military  than  the  civil  populalioa,  the 
following  table,  from  Major  Tulloch's  '  Statistical  Rapstt^* 
shows  the  number  of  men  attacked  annually  by  phlhiM  out 
of  1000  of  while  troops,  at  each  of  Ihe  following  stalioos:— 
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In  the  perusal  of  this  table  it  must  be  borne  in  m 
tbe  total  mortality  from  all  diseases  of  the  lui 
foreign  stations  appear*  lobe  less  than  it  realK  ,      , 

arises  from  many  of  the  patients  being  invalid!      ^m*.  J 
they  die  on   their  passage  home,  or  after  their  in 

Britain,  are   not  included   in  the   retuma  of  tw  ««WB 
where  their  diseases  originated. 

It  may  here  bo  interesting  to  compare  tbe  inlltiMte*  tt 
this  class  of  diseases  throughout  Ihedifferent  slations  wk«« 
negro  troops  have  been  employed; — 


Died  annually  perl 
1000  by  diseases  of 
the    lungs  in  Black 


Nearly  two-thirds  of  this  mortality  arise  from  eoMomp- 
m      TK,i-   ;„   1.;.  native  country  the  negro   aD["i  H 


suff'or  from  these  diseases  in  a  less' proportion  Ih 
troops  in  their  native  country;  but  so  soon  a.  uc  , 
beyond  it  the  moriolily  increases,  till  in  some  colonin  .. 
attains  lo  such  a  height  as  seems  to  preclude  Ibe  poMibi- 
lily  of  his  ra<^  ever  forming  a  healthy  or  increasing  pwio- 
latior.  The  Ilotlenlots  in  our  army  at  the  Cape  of  teod 
Hope  sufTer  more  from  diseases  of  Ihe  lungs  generally  tbas 
the  European  troops;  while  the  proportion  of  thoae  who  dM 
from  phthisis  is  about  the  some.  In  bolh  rases  the  mw 
Jity  is  below  llie  aversge,  as  is  seen  in   tbe  table  befim 


The  t 


s  of  fl 


,,  -  - tropical  climate*  seem  so  liille  sub- 
ject to  diseases  of  the  l<init-',lhatamon){74,S60  native  IrooM 
SBrving  in  Ihc  Madras  presidency,  'he  d«alb^  by- every  4a- 
scnption  of  disease  of  the  lungs,  did  not,  on  the  averaxv  «t 
five  years  cxc^d  one  jier  lODo  of  tbe  atirngUi  anntMllr. 
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period  of  life  above  pubertv  at  irhich  the  greatest  mor- 
.;  from  phthisis  occurs  is  belweon  -20  and  40,  as  will  U- 
1  by  the  fullowing  lable;  ntiJ  it  is  worthy  of  remark  tint 
Kiugh  tliB  number  of  ilcalha  from  phthisis  is  more  coi^si- 
tbie  from  20  to  4<i  tbau  from  40  to  60,  the  general  niui- 
ly  is  less  in  the  Srsl  than  in  the  second  period, 
lied  of  phthisis  at  the  following  ages : — 
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15  to  20 
20  30 
30       40 


TdUI. 
=  21 


.39         23  =  62 
,33         23  =  S6 
.23         21  =  44 
60       60     .  .         ,  .12         15  =  27 

eO       70     .         .  .  .5  8  =  13 

1  lespect  of  sex,  consitmplion  destroys  more  females 
1  males,  in  the  ratio  of  4-155  lo  3771.  This  includes  llio 
>Ie  of  £agland  and  Walos,  but  does  not  hold  good  as 
irds  some  cities  and  must  of  the  mining  districls.  In 
c  the  pursuits  of  a  Urge  portion  of  the  male  populatiuEi 
1  ptrticularly  inimical  to  liGallh,  and  raise  the  mortalily 
1  phthisis  uearly  lo  what  it  is  in  the  female,  and  in  sothc 
is  even  above,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  abstract 
the  Registrar- General's  Report: — 
of  phlhtsis  from  July  1st  lo  December  31st,  1637,  in 
tropolis,  n-bose  estimated  population  on  the  tst  of 
<uEi,  1837.  was  1,790,451.  and  in  the  unions  of  the 
ities  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Doreelshire,  Soioersti- 
:,  and  Wiltshire,  whose  estimated  population  at  llie 
;  period  was  t,;23.77a— 

MalM.  FfButM. 
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led  of  phthisis  from  July  Ist  to  December  31st,  1837,  in 
'DUQtiesorEssex,Gloucester(except  Bristol  and  Clifton), 
eford,  Norfolk  (except  Norwich),  Suffolk,  Sussex,  and 


I,  Birmingham,  Biistol,  Cambridge,  Carlisle,  Clifton, 
)y,  Dudley,  Exeter,  Leeds,  Leicester.  Liverpool,  Man - 
ler,  Haidslone,  Newcastleon-Tyne,  Northampton,  Nut- 
lam,  Sa1A>rd,  Sliellield,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Sunderiami. 
rerhjunpton,  and  West  Derby,  whose  estimated  pupula- 
al  the  same  period  was  1,762,710— 


2118  13e3  2130  17U3 

K  tables  point  out  ^nerally  ihe  influence  of  occupa- 
III  Ihe  production  of  phthisis.  In  cities  the  majority  or 
male  kbouring  population  is  en^ged  in  the  arts, 
«.  and  manufactures,  and  generally  for  many  hour- 
r  in  ill -vent  dated  apartments,  and  in  unhealthy  pe^ 
I  uf  body.  In  the  country  the  pursuits  of  the  saiuc 
of  persons  are  chiefly  agricultural, 
iving  now  considered  the  morlalitv  of  phthisis  in  con- 
on  with  climate,  race,  age,  sex,  ana  occupation,  we  are 
led  with  j^ater  advantage  to  examine  into  those  causes 
b  appear  to  be  most  active  in  its  production. 
aset  of  PftMim.— The  causes  of  phtbUis.  says  Sit 
larke.  may  be  divided  into  '  the  remote  and  Ihe  exeit- 
yi  those  which  induce  the  constitutional  predispo^i- 
and  lliose  wbich  determine  the  local  deposition  cf 
rcutous  matter  an er  such  predisposition  is  establiaheil. 
one  class  of  causes  operates  by  modifying  the  whok' 
m ;  the  other,  bv  determining  in  a  system  so  roodificil 
articular  morbid  actiuii  of  which  tuberculous  matter  is 
iroduct.'  Of  the  remote  causes,  or  those  which  induce 
onstitutional  predisposition,  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
It  which  arises  from  hereditary  transmission ;  not  that 
idividual  born  of  consumptive  parents  will  himself  nu- 
ily  roll  a  prey  lo  the  same  disease,  but  only  that,  when 
wd  to  those  inHucnces  which  we  are  about  lo  enumc- 
as  determining  the  tuberculous  cachexia,  he  will  be 
likely  lo  become  affected  tlian  one  born  of  healthy 
lis.  Next  to  hereditary  transmisiiion  of  the  consump- 
distbesis,  the  causes  most  active  in  producing  this  stale 
mititution  are,  a  sedentary  life,  more  especially  when 
:ialed  with  a  conQnod  posture  of  Ihe  body  and  irapiii-o 
bad  quality  or  insufficient  quantity  of  food;  insiiflicietii 
)g;  excessive  mental  or  bodily  labour;  mental  df- 
>D ;  and  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors.  In  fact,  all  th(i'->.' 
la  which  operate  in  depressing  or  lowering  the  tone  uf 
lystem  generally  act  as  remote  causes  in  Ihe  production 
nihicis.    The  more  immeilialo  or  exciting  causes  of 


consuniplioQ,  those  which  determine  the  depocilion  of  tu- 
bercles, have  usually  been  attributed  to  irritants  acting 
locally  on  the  bronchial  tubes  or  on  the  lungs,  whether 
occasioned  by  inflammation  of  these  parts  or  by  the  media-  - 
nica!  action  of  irritating  bodies  upon  them.  The  result  of  the 
latest  investigations  on  this  subject  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
influence  exerted  in  thlB  way  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  the  two  diseases  hitherto  re- 
garded as  the  most  frequent  forerunners  and  producers  of 
phthisis,  have  been  shown  bv  M.  Louis  to  exert  no  more  in- 
Huence  in  its  production  than  any  other  disease.  They 
may  indeed  occasionally  hasten  the  development  of  tuber- 
cles,  but  they  exert  no  specific  effect,  and  they  act  only  as 
remote  causes  in  impairing  the  health  generally.  Thesa 
conclusions  of  Louis,  which  have  been  deduced  from  his  own 
obser\ationB  in  hospital  practice  solely,  receive  ample  con- 
firmation from  the  admirable  Statistical  Reports  of  the 
Registrar-General  and  Major  TuUooh,  which  we  have  before 
referred  lo.  The  popular  error  of  attributing  consumption 
to  cold,  the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel,  &c.,  has  probably 
originated  from  mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause.  We 
have  shuwn  in  a  former  part  of  this  article  that  cough  and 
hnmoptysis  are  among  the  earliest  sympwms  of  tuberculous 
lungs.  With  regard  lo  mechanical  irritants,  as  dust  of  va- 
rious kinds,  noxious  gases,  smoke,  &e„  *no  opinion  has 
been  more  prevalent,'  observes  Dr.  Cowan,  'than  Ihattbose 
who  are  exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  the  dust  of  vegetable, 
mineral,  or  animal  substances,  are  peculiarly  liable  lo 
phthisis;  and  in  the  supposition  that  consumption  was 
essentially  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  the  result  of  bronchial  inliammation,  no  con- 
clusion was  more  natural  or  more  probable.  But  once 
remove  from  the  mind  the  impression  of  a  necessary  con- 
nection between  bronchitis  and  tubercles,  and  wo  feel  per- 
suaded that  the  examination  of  the  evidence  brought  forward 
on  the  subject  of  dust  will  terminate  in  the  conviction  that 
ibisagent  exerts  at  most  but  a  very  secondary  and  unimpor- 
tant iuduence  in  tha  production  of  phthisis.'  The  mortality 
among  the  workmen  in  some  of  our  manufacturing  towns 
s  usually  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  rae- 
:hanical  irrilalion.  Dr.  Knight  of  Sheffield  informs  us  that 
there  is  not  an  example  of  u  polisher  of  forks  reaching  liii 
;l6th  year,  nor  do  the  artisans  in  other  departments  attain  a 
much  greater  age.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  many 
if  these  men  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  a  close  atmospliete 
Lnd  condned  posture  of  body,  two  conditions  which  con- 
tribute perhaps  more  than  any  other  to  the  increase  and 
production  of  phthisis.  Nor  has  the  mortality  been  dimi- 
nished by  the  use  of  magnets,  wire  masks,  currents  of  air,  and 
moisture,  which  have  been  successively  tried  for  the  purpose 
uf  arresting  the  metallic  particles.  In  the  cases  of  687 
luarryraen,  557  stone-cutters,  and  160  marble-workers,  aU 
\)t  them  occupations  involving  the  inhalation  of  dust,  M. 
Benoiston  found  the  proportion  of  phthisis  was  less  thantbe 
general  average ;  but  then  these  are  employments  carried 
i)n  in  the  open  air.  Dr.  Lombard,  whose  researches  are 
(bunded  on  a  total  of  43U0  deaths  from  phthisis,  and  54,S78 
individuals,  exercising  220  different  occupations,  found,  by 

S arisen  of  all  the  professions  carried  on  in  the  open 
in  workshops,  that  Ihe  proportion  of  deaths  from 
phthisis  was  (foufi/e  among  the  latter;  and  this  proportion 
increased  as  the  apartments  were  close,  narrow,  and  imper- 
fectly ventilated. 

Mr.  Watson,  a  surgeon  of  Wenlockhead,  a  mining  di*- 
iel,  informs  us  that,  out  of  74  men  working  during  four  or 
five  months  for  sixleenhours  daily  in  a  mine  where  a  candle 
burnt  with  difliculty,  not  one  was  attacked  wilh  any  pul- 
monary affection.  But  whether  from  the  inhalation  of 
noxious  gases  or  from  other  causes,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
majority  of  the  mining  districts  of  this  country  Ihe  morta- 
hty  from  phthisis  is  high.  The  number  of  males  attacked 
'     this  disease  in  Cornwall  exceeds  that  of  the  females  in 

!  ratio  of  170  to  140,  and  in  the  mining  parts  of  Stafford- 
shire, Shropshire,  and  Worcester,  in  the  ratio  of  203  to  191; 
while  in  the  non-raining  districts  of  Stntfordsbiro  and 
Shropshire,  and  in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  the  ratio  is  656 
males  to  796  fern  ales. 

The  influence  of  smoke,  when  uncombined  wilh  othec 
igents  of  injurious  tendency,  mny,  we  think,  fairly  bo 
called  in  question.  In  Leeds,  which  is  certainly  the  most 
smoky  place  in  the  whole  kingdom,  the  mortality  of  females 
from  phthisis  is  below  that  of  most  of  our  large  manufac- 
turing towns,  and  is  not  much  above  the  average  for  tha 
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vbole  of  England  and  Wales.  In  London  likewige  this  is 
the  case,  and  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  as  wiU  be  seen 
in  the  following  table  of  the  relative  mortality  of  females 
from  phthisis  in  each  of  the  under-mentioned  cities,  and  in 
England  and  Wales : — 


401 


Annual  Deaths  to  100,000  living. 

MftBoh««t«r.  Londcm. 

610  402 


Birming 
ham. 

494 


Liverpool.    Initlaad 
•udWftlet. 
670         386 


It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  these  towns  a  large 
proportion  of  the  female  sex  is  occupied  in  those  kinds 
of  employment  that  we  have  before  shown  to  be  so  pre- 
judicial: how  much  then  must  be  attributed  to  the 
smoke,  if  the  unhealthy  occupation  were  expuns^  fVom 
the  account?  From  what  we  have  ad\'anced  against 
the  operation  of  local  irritants  as  causes  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, we  by  no  means  wish  to  be  understood  as  depre- 
cating the  use  of  any  means  calculated  to  get  rid  of  this 
source  of  irritation ;  but  we  mei^ly  propose  to  show  that 
they  act  a  very  inferior  part,  and,  when  unassociated  with 
those  circumstances  which  modify  the  system  in  general, 
their  real  activity  as  causes  of  pulmonary  tubercles  is  pro- 
blematical. It  would  not  however  be  fair  to  omit  the  men- 
tion of  one  fact,  which  in  truth  i%  the  only  one  that  we  have 
met  with,  in  evidence  of  a  direct  local  irritation  giving  rise 
to  tubercles.  This  fuct  is  related  by  the  late  Baron  Du- 
puytren.  A  boy  was  brought  into  the  H6tel  Dieu  for  some 
surgical  complaint,  of  which  he  died.  On  examining  the 
body  after  death,  a  marble  was  found  impacted  in  one  of 
the  bronchi ;  around  this  spot,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the 
body,  was  found  a  small  crop  of  tubercles. 

A  moist  and  changeable  climate  has  been  regarded  hi- 
therto as  among  the  most  active  causes  of  consumption ; 
and  Great  Britain,  whose  climate  combines  these  two  con- 
ditions in  a  remarkable  degree,  has  been  looked  upon  as 
such  a  nursery  for  phthisis,  that  our  facetious  neighbours 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  have  styled  it  'LaMaladie 
Anglaise.'  Indeed  the  notions  of  atmospheric  vicissitudes, 
dampness,  and  consumption,  seem  almost  inseparable. 
However,  these  opinions  have  been  and  still  are  under- 
going a  severe  scrutiny ;  and  the  evidence  which  we  at  pre- 
sent possess  on  the  subject  tends  very  strongly  to  disprove 
their  correctness.  Moisture  and  climate,  like  all  other 
agents,  act  either  locally  or  generally ;  popular  belief  has 
attributed  their  presumed  preiudicial  effects  to  local  action. 
They  tend,  it  is  said,  to  produce  catarrhs  and  coughs,  and 
consequently  consumption.  We  need  scarcely  alluae  again 
to  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion.  We  are  in  possession  of  little 
information  on  the  mode  in  which  climate  operates  to  the 
production  of  phthisis.  That  the  disease  prevails  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  some  climes  and  localities  than  in  others, 
is  an  indisputable  fact ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  its  pre- 
valence is  not  confined  to  countries  of  variable  temperature, 
for  many  of  such  countries  suffer  in  a  much  less  degree 
than  those  whose  thcrmometric  range  varies  little  through- 
out the  year.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  moist  climates  and 
localities  are  more  inimical  in  this  respect;  indeed  con- 
sumption is  said  to  be  rare  in  marshy  aistricts ;  and  Dr. 
Wells  has  brought  forward  a  variety  of  interesting  obser- 
vations to  prove  that  the  causes  of  intermittent  fever  induce 
a  state  of  constitution  which  is  a  protection  from  consump- 
tion ;  and  he  says  that  in  countries  where  one  prevails,  the 
other  is  always  absent,  or  at  least  much  less  prevalent. 
This  certainly  coincides  with  what  has  been  observed  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  the  climate  of  which  is  moist  in  the 
extreme,  and  where  fevers  prevail  to  a  frightful  extent ;  yet 
diseases  of  the  lungs  are  rare.  It  has  been  also  observed 
that  tanners,  dyers,  wool-scourers,  brewers,  brickmakcrs, 
washerwomen,  and  many  other  occupations  in  which  the 
upper  or  lower  extremities  are  exposed  to  wet,  and  the  air 
is  charged  with  Oiiueous  vapours,  present  fewer  cases  of  con- 
xuuiptiun  than  almost  any  others.  Too  much  weight  how- 
ever must  not  be  attached  to  these  speculations,  for  accurate 
statistical  data  from  fenny  countries  and  localities  are  still 
II  desideratum ;  and  as  respects  the  immunity  enjoyed  by 
persons  exercising  the  trades  just  enumerated,  it  will  be 
observed  that  they  are  all  of  them  employments  combining 
considerable  muscular  exertion  with  free  exposure  to  the 
air.  Tlie  wages  too  of  this  class  of  persons  are  generally 
such  as  to  place  them  above  want.  Is  phthisis  contagious? 
This  IS  a  question  which  has  been  ofien  discussed,  and  nu- 
merous are  the  testimonies  both  on  the  affirmative  and 


negative  side;   but  the  weight  of  the  evidence  i 
rest  with  tlie  uon-rontagionists. 

Treatment  qf  Pkihitis, — This  resolves  ilMlf  i 
kinds:  first,  the  jjroj)hvlartic^  or  that  which  bft 
object  the  prevention  of  phthisis  in  those  who  are  liet 
or  otherwise  predisposed  to  the  disease ;  and  secoi 
curative,  or  that  which  endeavours  to  arrest  iu 
a(\er  tubercles  have  manifested  themselves.  Mud 
done  in  the  first  case ;  but  experience  |>roves  ih< 
control  that  we  possess  over  it  in  tl.e  second.  Pi 
we  have  said  before — and,  as  we  are  anxious  to  im; 
fact  upon  our  readers,  we  again  repeat— is  not  a  m 
disease,  or  one  arising  from  local  causes :  but  it  re«i 
a  general  depravation  or  unhealthy  condition  of  ti 
system,  of  which  tubercles  are  only  an  effcet.  Tbr 
considered  as  the  last  of  the  embryonic  chani^es  pi< 
the  nascence  of  the  disease  in  a  cognisable  f 

This  being  premised,  our  prophylactic  tren       at 
directed  towards  the  prevention  or  the  arrcMi      o 
cipient  changes  which  take  place  preneus  to 
ment  of  tubercles.    With  this  view  the  moat  < 
are,  to  avoid  all  those  causes  which  we  hA'e  | 
tending  to  produce  the  tuberculous  diathesitk. 
should  be  made  with  greater  regard  to  the  be 
contracting  parties.    Children,  especially  if         13 
be  reared  and  educated  with  less  anxiety  about  »h 
tal  progress  than  their  bodily  strength.     Tboaafv 
and    trades    should    be    avoided    which    combiii 
sitting,  with  a  confined  posture  of  body,  as  those  o 
shoebinders,  shoemakers,  milliners,  laccroakers  e< 
jewellers,   watchmakers,    clerks,   &c.,    all   of   w1 
peculiarly  subject  to  phthisis.      Agriculturists,  1 
carters,  coachmen,  sailors,  &c.,  are  remarkable 
general  health  and  their  freedom  from  this  comnlai 
occupations  therefore  that  are  carried  on  in 
should  be  chosen  in  preference  to  those  of  an  Opp 
Callisthenic  exercises,  when  indulged  in  with  lOu 
are  healthful,  and  should  by  no  means  be  neelec 
short,  everything  which  tends  to  invigorate  the 
minishes  disease ;  and  it  is  proved  by  statistical 
wherever  the  mortality  from  disease  generallv  k» 
mortality  from  phthisis  is  also  low.     The  curative 
of  phthisis  consists  in  regulating  the  health  geiMn^ 
in  combating  particular  symptoms.     For  the  attaii 
the  first  object,  the  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but 
mulant ;  and  the  exercise  regular,  but  gentk^  aai 
prolonged.    Horse  exercise  is  particularly  reooaoi 
the  incipient  stage  of  phtliisis,  and  travelUng  may 
undertaken  in  certain  circumstances.    Of  all  the 
travelling,  sea-voyages  arc  perhaps  tl)e  most  benefit 
where  much  improvement  has  taken  place  during  tb 
it  would  be  better  to  repeat  it  than  haxard  the 
benefit  of  a  residence  on  land.     The  inlluenoe  of 
consumption,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  is  imper* 
derstooa.    It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  general 
that  the  change  from  a  variable  temperature  to  < 
opposite  description  is  in  the  highest  degree  advai 
and,  caftens  paribus,  we  think  this  may  safely  be  a 
but  in  recomraendmg  patients  to  climates  wbick 
this  uniformity  of  temperature,  it  has  been  too  of 
looked  that  there  are  other  counteracting  cirt 
which  more  than  neutralise  this  advantage.     Eju 
the  mortality  from  phthisis  in  many  countries  v 
remarkable  for  the  equability  of  their  temperatu 
been  already  adduced  in  a  previous  part  of  this  artic 
it  has  ah>o  been  shown  that  the  Madras  presidency 
and  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  of  Guo<l  Hof 
ment,  to  which  may  be  added  New  South  Wales  ai 
Australia,  all  of  them  countries  subject  to  sud 
g^reat  changes  of  temperature,  enjoy  an  extraordu 
munity   from  phthisis,    llie  practice  of  sending 
to  a  foreign  country  who  are  in  the  last  stage  of  c 
tion,  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.     Much  i 
of  opinion  exists  on  the  relative  advantages  attend 
sidence  on  the  coast  or  inland  for  consumptive 
From  the  great  benefit  of  sea-air  in  all  scrophulousi 
and  from  a  review  of  the  causes  of  phthisis  we  are 
to  think  that  the  sea-coast  on   the  wliolo   is   pi 
Where  circumstances  render  removal  to  an  anti-p 
country  impossible,  confinement  to  apartment*  w 
heat  is  regulated,  and  the  purity  of  the  air  as  muc 
sible  preserved,  during  the  more  rigorous  ueatlie 
climate,  may  be  recommended*    It  must  bewerer 
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id  that  this  mode  of  treatment,  liem^^  Unfavourable  to 
>¥emtfnt  of  the  general  health,  should  only  be  enforced 
tuvu  exposure  to  the  air  is  constantly  attended  with  increase 
Ike  symntoms.    The  invention  of  the  respirator  Las  in 
1 1      t        asure  obviated  this   inconvenience ;    and   the 
Ri  patient,  when  warmly  clad  and  furnished  with 
MMirument,  may  be  allowed  to  take  exercise  in  the  open 
w.  not  only  with    impunity,   but  with  positive  benefit. 
D^  the  medicines  which  have  been  employed  in  the 
1  treatment  of  phthbis,  emetics  must  be  first  men- 
MTOu.     It  is  remarkable,  says  Dr.  Young,  that  a  very  great 
Hjority  of  the  cures  of  consumption  related  by  different 
ithors  liave  either  been  performed  by  emetics  or  by  de- 
idedly  nauseating  remedies.    It  is  evident  that  the  effects 
^ vomiting  are  general,  and  not  confined  to  tho  stomach. 
\  mechanical  pressure  upon  the  abdominal  and  thoracic 
ce       the  iofluence  upon  the  arterial  and  venous  circula- 
u     ,  »cie  etttetB  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  the  subse- 
Wtfui  diaphoresis,  all  point  out  that  the  action  of  vomiting 
vaoeral  and  eomplicated ;  and,  associated  with  the  bene- 
reauUing  from  lea-voyages,  swinging,  &c.,  there  is  every 
■■OQ  to  believe  that  the  use  of  emetics  in  incipient  cases 
shthiais  is  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 
/r       Lhe  ef&cacy  of  bark,  sarsaparilla,  iron,  and  iodine, 
]  and  some  other  diseases  attended  with  oonsti- 

uwLi  ucuility,  it  has  been  imagined  that  these  medicines 
necessarily  prove  beneficial  in  phthisis;    and  there 
"9  no  doubt  that  their  tonic  properties,  when  not  contra- 
ted  by  the  existence  of  inflammation  or  mueh  febrile 
Bt,  may  safely  be  put  in  requisition  in  the  treat- 
—^  u«  phthisis.     Another  class  of  remedies,  of  a  totally 
li  nature,  but  not  less  efficacious  when  judiciously 
u,  may  be  called  anti-inflammatory.     Such  are  bleed- 
cither  general  or  local;    mercury,  digitalis,  counter- 
ton.   The  last  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  therapeutic 
it  we  possess,  and,  like  all  other  remedies,  when 
.d  nt  uia  commencement  of  disease  presents  the  greatest 
kee  of  success.     It  is  inapplicable  when  much  fever  is 
I  should  never  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
titutional  disturbance. 
..i  «i«i  the  general   remedies  employed  in  phthisis. 
f%  prominent  symptoms  of  the  disease  require  to  be 
aied  by  particular  medicines  which  we  have  yet  to 
,  or  by  a  combination  of  those  just  enumerated.    One 
DO  most  constant  and  harassing  of  the  symptoms  of  con- 
8  cough,  which,  by  interrupting  sleep  and  accele- 
%ufB  circulation,  exerts  an  injurious  influence  over 
leral  comfort  and  health  of  the  patient.    It  may  be 
lised  by  the  application  of  sinapisms,  tartar  emetic 
t,  or  stimulating  plasters  to  the  walls  of  the  chest; 
ruirect  local  application  of  the  vapours  of  chlorine  and 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the  bronchial  tubes  by 
i  of  inhalation  may  be  tried.     In  addition  to  these 
i,  the  cough  may  be  calmed  by  mucilaginous  mix- 
■,  utfcoctions  cmT  Iceland  moss,  small  doses  of  hyosc^- 
s  Prussic  acid,  opium,  oDther,  &c.    Perspirations  m 
lis  are  very  common,  and  when  profuse,  tend  to  weaken 
patient    They  are  checked  by  exhibiting  acids.    The 
hnric  acid  given  in  bark,  or  the  nitric  acid  in  a  decoo- 
)f  sarsaparilla,  are  the  most  eligible  combinations  for 
lating  this  symptom.    We  have  seen  that  the  diarrhoea 
>h  takes  place  in  phthisis  is  the  result  of  inflammation 
ulceration  of  the  intestinal  canal :  a  knowledge  of  this 
will  at  onee  regulate  our  treatment.    All  stimulating 
la  and  medicine  must  be  avoide<l ;  the  external  surface 
he  body  generally,  and  the  abdomen  in  particular,  should 
t  warm ;   gentle  counter-irritation  may  be  made  to 
:er,  and  small  doses  of  rhubarb  and  opium,  chalk  and 
or  lime-water  and  milk,  may  be  given  internally. 
«  i<     ect  to  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy, 
are  so  frequent  in  the  latter  stages  of  phthisis,  we 
out  be  too  cautious.    It  must  never  be  foi^tten  that 
are  mere  oomplications ;  and  in  any  depletory  measures 
:h  may  be  thought  necessary,  the  original  disease  upon 
they  are  en^fted  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.    On  the 
ic,  local  bleeding  by  leeches  or  cupping  is  preferable  to 
lection,  and  counter-irritation  to  both.     For  a  full  ac- 
of  hemoptysis  and  its  treatment,  see  Hemoptysis. 
rnULWA,  or  the  Vegetable  Butter  of  Aimora,  is  the 
duce  of  the  chooree,  or  butter-tree  (Bassia  butyracea 
botanists)  of  Kumaon,  in  the  eastern  dt8ti*let  of  which 
trows.     It   is    peculiarly  abundant   in  the  adjoining 
Jhalee  province  of  Dotee,  where  the  batter  forms 


an  article  of  commerce.  Hence,  m  its  crude  state,  it  u 
cheaper  than  ghee  (clarified  butter),  and  is  used  to  adulterate 
that  article.  It  answers  well  for  lamps,  burning  with  a 
bright  flame,  neither  tho  smell  nor  the  smoke  being  so  great 
as  is  the  case  with  oil;  and  Mr.  Traill,  who  was  commis- 
sioner in  Kumaon,  used  it  for  this  purpose  in  preference  to 
cocoa-nut  oil.  This  substance  has  been  analyzed  by  Mr.  E. 
Solly,  who  describes  it  as  existing  in  the  solia  form  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures:  at  about  120°  Fahr.  it  is  perfectly 
melted,  and  appears  then  as  a  pale  yellow  oil.  A  specimen 
of  the  phulwa  which  was  brought  to  this  country  five  vears 
previously  was  found  to  consist  of  sixty  parts  of  solid  oil, 
thirty-four  of  fluid  oil.  and  six  of  Vegetable  impurities.  See 
Bassia  for  a  description  of  the  tree ;  and  Proc,  Com.  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1839. 

PHYLLA'STREPHUS.  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  ge- 
nus of  MerulicUe,  placed  by  him  in  his  subfamily  Brachypo- 
difUff^  or  Short-footed  Thrushes,  For  the  generic  character 
see  the  article  Merulida  [vol.  xv.,  p.  121].  The  name 
was  given,  as  Mr.  Swainson  observes,  in  consequence  of  one 
of  the  species,  according  to  Le  Vaillant,  loving  to  shelter 
and  hunt  among  heaps  of  dead  leaves.  Mr.  Swainson 
further  remarks  that,  as  yet,  but  two  species  are  known,  and 
these  are  ftom  the  African  continent;  the  long  straight  bill 
of  these,  he  adds,  is  continued  to  the  genus  Micropus^  Sw. 
{Classification  qf  Birds,  vol.  ii.) 

PHYLUDIANS,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  family  of  Gas- 
tropodous  Mollusks,  including  the  genera  Phyllidia,  Chita- 
nellus.  Chiton,  Ihiella,  IhteUoidea,  and  Siphonaria. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  observes 
that  zoologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  nature  and  relations 
of  the  genera  which  Lamarck  has  collected  in  this  family 
under  the  common  character  of  having  branchios  placed  cir- 
cularly round  the  body  between  the  foot  and  the  mantle.  In 
the  first  edition  of  the  '  R^gne  Animal,*  he  remarks,  Cuvier 
formed  at  the  end  of  his  Gasteropoda  a  small  family  under 
the  name  of  Cyclobranchians,  in  which  he  places  the 
Chitons  and  Limpets,  whilst  he  arranges  the  family  of  In- 
ferobranchians,  containing  the  Phylii£t&  and  Diphyllidic^, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Gastropods.  Nevertheless  it 
may  be  said,  with  reference  to  the  disposition  of  their  bran- 
chiaB,  that  these  last  two  genera  are  as  much  Cyclobran- 
Mtafu as  the  Limpets  and  Chitons;  but,  adds M. Deshayes, 
Cuvier  doubtless  found  in  the  organization  of  these  different 
mollusks  sufiicient  reasons  for  separating  them.  M.  de 
F6russac,  in  his  systematic  tables,  preserved  the  two  families 
of  Cuvier  in  the  same  position,  but  converted  them  into 
orders.  That  of  the  In/erobranchians  was  augmented  by 
the  genus  Umbrella,  and  the  order  of  Cydobranchians  was 
divided  into  two  families,  the  Limpets  and  the  Chitons.  M. 
de  Blainville  (Ma/aco/o^i»  proposed  another  distribution  of 
the  Cydobranchians  of  Cuvier.  The  former  zoologist  re- 
tainea  the  I^ferobranchians,  of  which  he  formed  an  order 
towards  the  end  of  the  Monoecious  Mollusks ;  but  considering 
the  Chitons  as  a  type  intermediate  between  the  Mollusks  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  Cirrhipeds,  he  made  in  his  arrange- 
ment a  subtype,  under  the  name  of  Malentozoaria,  for  the 
assemblage  of  these  two  kinds  of  animals,  dividing  them 
into  two  classes,  one  of  which,  the  F\}lyplaxiphora,  was  for 
the  Chitons.  With  the  exception  of  M.  de  Blainville,  the 
opinions  of  other  naturalists  may  be  referred  either  to  that 
of  Cuvier  or  that  of  Lamarck.  M.  Deshayes  says,  in  con- 
clusion, that  after  having  for  a  long  time  directed  his  special 
attention  to  this  question,  he  thinks  that  the  mollusks  com- 
prised by  Lamarck  in  bis  family  ought  to  be  separated ;  for 
some,  as  Chitonellus,  Chiton^  and  Bitella,  are  hermaphro- 
dites ;  others,  the  Pfiyllidians  namely,  are  monoecious.* 

PHYLLO'DIUM  is  that  organ  which  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  New  Holland  Acacias,  or  wattle- trees,  stands  in  the 
place  of  leaves.  When  such  plants  are  young,  they  are 
clothed  with  the  pinnated  leaves,  characteristic  of  the  Aca- 
cias of  extra-Australian  countries ;  but  the  leaflets  soon 
drop  off  or  cease  to  appear,  and  the  petiole  enlarges  from  a 
linear  connection  between  the  leaflets  to  a  broad  leafy  ex- 
pansion which  presents  one  of  its  edges  to  the  sky  and  the 
other  to  the  earth.  That  expansion  is  the  phyllodium, 
which  is  therefore  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  petiole, 
whose  surface  is  extended  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
diminution  of  respiratory  and  digestive  power  consequent 
upon  the  loss  of  the  leaflets  by  which  those  functions  would 
be  otherwise  performed. 

PHYLLO'PODA,  Latreille*8  name  for  a  section  of  crut* 
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taceans  which  have  the  head  confounded  with  the  trunk;  [ 
the  eyes  sessile,  smooth,  and  closely  approximated ;  a  deli- 
cate huckler  formed  of  a  single  piece,  and  free  posteriorly, 
serving  as  a  crust  or  shell;  two  horny  dcrai-cylindrical 
mandibles,  with  a  compressed,  straight,  and  very  denlilated 
point,  but  without  palps;  first  pair  of  feet  in  the  form  of 
oars,  and  terminated  by  articulated  bristle-like  appendages ; 
the  others  branchial,  and  more  than  sixty  (pairs)  in  num- 
ber, disposed  for  swimming. 

The  genus  Ajms  of  Scopoli  (Binoculus,  Geoffr.,  Leach ; 
Limulus,  Mull,  Lam. ;  Monoculus,  Linn.,  Fabr.)  will  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  Phyllopoda,  [Binoculus.  N.B. 
The  printer  has  reversed  the  cut,  and  placed  the  tail 
uppermost.] 

PHYLLOSO'MA.  The  family  of  Z>oii^/tf-CMtr<wwrf(7rta- 
taceans  {Bicuirasseg),  is  composed  of  forms  which  are  very 
remarkable  for  their  rounded  shape  and  the  transparency  of 
their  teguments.  The  carapace  is  large,  lamellar,  extended 
like  a  leaf  horizontally  above  the  base  of  the  antenne  and  a 
more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  the  thorax.  The  thorax  is 
equally  depressed,  so  as  to  resemble  a  thin  blade  or  plate 

fdaced  horizontally,  and  to  the  existence  of  these  two  buck- 
ers,  so  to  speak,  they  owe  the  name  (Bicuiroiscg)  given  to 
them  by  Latreille.  T4ie  ophthalmic  ring  is  but  little  if  at 
all  distinct  from  the  interior  border  of  the  carapace,  and  it  is 
from  this  border  also  that  the  antennea  spring.  The  eyes  are 
very  large  and  projecting.  The  antennce  spring  below  and 
behind  their  peduncle,  on  the  same  transversal  line,  and 
are  directed  forwards ;  those  of  the  first  pair  are  bifid  at  the 
end,  and  the  conformation  of  those  of  the  second  pair  varies. 
The  mouth  is  situated  very  far  from  the  base  of  the  antennsD. 
and  is  found  towards  the  anterior  third  or  the  middle  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  carapace ;  it  has  the  form  of  a  rounded 
tubercle,  and  is  composed  essentially  of  a  large  upper  lip, 
a  pair  of  hooked  mandibles  which  want  a  palpiform  stem,  a 
membranous  and  bilobated  lower  lip,  and  a  pair  of  jaws ; 
sometimes  there  are  to  be  found  a  second  pair  of  jaws  and 
even  jaw-feet  applied  against  the  mouth,  but  in  general 
those  organs  are  rudimentary  and  thrown  rather  far  back- 
wards. The  great  flattened  blade  or  plate,  which  constitutes 
the  thorax,  commences  immediately  behind  the  mouth,  and 
presents  no  annular  divisions ;  in  general  it  reaches  a  good 
deal  beyond  the  carapace,  and  gives  insertion  to  the  feet  by 
its  lateral  borders,  so  that  those  organs  are  very  distant 
from  the  median  line.  The  number  of  feet  consists  of 
from  seven  to  eight  pairs,  but  those  of  the  first  pair,  and, 
sometimes,  those  of  the  last,  are  very  short,  whilst  tne  others 
are  very  long ;  all  are  very  slender,  aud  lead,  towards  a  third 
of  their  length,  to  a  large  flabelliforra  appendage,  which  is 
analogous  to  the  external  branch  of  the  thoracic  feet  of  the 
Mysians,  but  which  takes  its  origin  much  farther  from  the 
body.  The  abdomen  is  slender,  and  sometimes  rudimentary; 
in  general,  nevertheless,  it  is  terminated  by  a  fin  composed 
of  five  blades  disposed  in  a  fan-shape,  as  in  the  fomily 
of  the  Caridotds.  The  false  feet  are  always  more  or  less 
rudimentary. 

These  crustaceans  do  not  present  any  organs  which  can 
be  considered  as  branchice;  some  naturalists  give  this  name 
to  the  ciliated  appendage  which  represents  the  palp  of  the 
thoracic  feet,  but  without  resting  this  conclusion  on  any  fact ; 
and  M.  Milne  Edwards  is  disposed  to  believe  that  respiration 
is  carriefl  on  by  means  of  the  general  surface  of  the  body. 
{Histoire  Naturelle  des  Crustaces.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  whose  definition  of  this  family  we 
have  above  given,  makes  it  consist  of  two  genera  only, 
Phyllosoma  and  Amphion,  He  observes  that  the  Phylloso- 
tnata  are  easily  recognised  by  their  foliaceous  caraparc. 
which  leaves  part  of  the  thorax  exposed.  In  Amphion,  the 
carapace  hides  the  thorax  entirely. 

Phyllosoma.    (Leach.) 

Generic  Character,— T\m,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
genera  known,  is  composed  of  animals  whose  body  is  so 
much  flattened,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  interval  between 
the  teguments  of  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  viscera  are  there  lodged. 
This  lamellar  body  is  divided  into  three  distinct  parts;  the 
head,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen. 

The  head  has  the  form  of  a  delicate  disk  or  of  an  ordinary 
oval  leaf,  and  only  adheres  to  the  thorax  by  its  central  por- 
tion, so  that  the  borders  all  round  are  free.  This  species  of 
buckler  i*  wide  and  horizontal ;  at  its  anterior  extremity  it 
gives  insertion  to  the  eyes  and  to  the  antennie.  The  eyes 
•pring  near  the  median  line,  and  are  globular ;  they  are 


carried  on  slender,  cylindrical,  and  very  longr  pad 

The  internal  antennie  spring  equally  from  the Ix^rdc 

carapace,  immediately  outside  the  ocular  peduncles ;  t 

very  small,  and  present  a  peduncle  composed  of  thre 

drical  joints  ana  two  terminal  filaments.     The  secon 

of  antenna  have  their  origin  on  the  outside  of  the 

ing.  and  vary  much  in  their  form :  sometimes  they  i 

long,  slender,  cylindrical,  and  composed  of  many 

joints;  at  other  times  they  are  short,  lamellar,  witl 

parent  divisions,  and  seem  to  be  only  prolongation! 

carapace.  The  mouth  is  situated  towards  the  middle 

towards  the  posterior  third  of  the  carapace,  and  is  oo 

posed  of  a  labrum,  a  pair  of  mandibles,  a  lower  lii 

pair  of  jaws.    The  mandibles  are  large,  rounded  «: 

and  armed  internally  with  two  trenchant  edges  ana 

tooth.    The  lower  lip  is  large,  very  apparent,  and 

bilobated ;  the  jaws  are  small,  membranous,  and  m 

minated  by  two  lobes  or  blades  directed  inward^  am 

with  some  spines  towards  their  summit.    The  app 

which  represent  the  jaws  of  the  second  pair,  and  t 

jaw-feet,  are  rudimentary,  and  do  not  enter  into  the  e 

tion  of  the  buccal  apparatus ;  they  are  thrown  roon 

far  backwards,  and  fixed  to  the  thoracic  buckler  liket 

The  jaws  of  the  second  pair  are  represented  by  a  la 

blade,  which  is  sometimes  rather  large  and  ovaL  s 

entirely  rudimentary.    A  pair  of  tubercles,  u 

behind  these  last  appendages,  are  the  only  vc     ^e*  c 

which  ordinarily  constitute  the  jaw-feet  of  the  uret  ] 

The  thorax  is  lamellar  like  the  carapace,  and  ooc 

a  second  buckler,  the  anterior  portion  of  which  • 

vered  by  the  first  of  these  foliaceous  disks.    It  is  m 

wider  than  it  is  long,  and  striated  transversely,  bu 

sents  no  trace  of  a  division  into  rings.    The  feet  are 

all  round  the  disk  :  the  first  pair  are  very  small,  aw 

under  the  carapace ;  they  are  slender,  cylindricaL  i 

guiculated  at  the  end;  sometimes  they  are  not 

with  appendages,  sometimes  they  give  origin  fin 

tremity  of  their  last  joint  to  a  flabelliform  palp. 

or  even  six  succeeding  pairs  are  very  long,  ana  i 

similar  to  each  other ;  like  the  first  pair,  they  arv  < 

drical  and  very  slender,  and  they  each  take  their  01 

a  cylindrical  prolongation  of  the  border  of  the  grei 

cic  plate.    Their  first  joint  is  very  long,  and  carr 

extremitv  a  flagelliform  palp,  compost  of  a  cj 

joint,  and  of  a  muUiarticulate  stem  furnished  with  ni 

hairs.    The  succeeding  joints  of  the  principal  branc 

feet  present  nothing  remarkable,  but  are  very  ea 

tach^,  so  that  in  general  they  are  not  found,  and 

appear  to  be  terminated  bv  a  ciliated  appendage.    * 

pair  of  feet  end  in  a  slenaer  and  elongated  joint,  1 

four  or  five  succeeding  pairs  are  terminated  by  i 

strong  nail ;  the  last  pair  are  sometimes  similar  to 

ceding,  sometimes  ruaimentary  and  without  the  flal 

palp.     At  the  base  of  the  anterior  feet,  or  even  cA 

organs,  are  found  small  vesicular  appendages,  whi 

to  be  the  vestiges  of  the  fia^um  (or  external  bn 

those  members.    The  disposition  of  the  abdomen 

sometimes  it  is  elongated,  divided  into  very  distin< 

and  perfectly  distinct  from  the  thorax  which  covers 

sometimes  it  is  confounded  with  the  buckler,  and  on 

to  be  a  prolongation  of  it.    In  this  last  case  it  vai 

for  sometimes  it  is  very  wide  at  the  base,  and  occv 

whole  space  comprised  between  the  posterior  feel ; 

other  cases  it  is  rudimentary  and  lodged  at  the  b< 

the  re-entering  angle  formed  by  the  border  of  ihe 

plate.     Six  or  seven   rings  can   nearly  always  U 

giiished  on  it,  the  last  of  which  forms,  with  the  app 

of  the  succeeding  segment,  a  more  or  less  develope< 

fin.    Tlie  number  of  the  false  feet  fixed  under  the  a 

varies,  and  they  are  in  general  rudimentary.  (M.  E 

Nervous  System  and  General  Organisation.—I 

vous  system  of  the  Phyllosomata  presents  a  rcn; 

mode  of  conformation ;  the  mass  formed  by  the 

ganglion  is  situated  near  the   base  of  the  anteni 

communicates  with  the  thoracic  ganglions  by  mean 

very  long  chords.     The  thoracic  ganglions  arc  no 

on  the  median  line,  but  communicate  with  each  < 

transversal  commissures:  there  are  nine  pairs.    T1 

minal  ganglions  are  very  small,  and  amount  to  s 

The  intcHtine  seems  to  be  straight,  and  in  the  interim 

cephalic  buckler  are  to  be  perceived  a  great  numl>e 

sels  which  diverge  laterally.    M.  Milne  Edward*  < 

that  M,  Guerin  thinks  that  these  vc&seU  may  belon 
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ryapparsius;  but  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to 
:  Eitwards  to  be  admissible,  and  ha  considers  lliat 
mius  is  llie  aimlogiie  of  Ihe  liver.  He  acknow- 
■t  he  knows  nothing  of  the  oi^ani  of  reproduction 
^ustaceans,  and  adds,  that  their  habits  have  not 
lied. 

iphical  Distribution  nf  the  Gtnui. — The  seas  of 
intries.  M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks,  that  were  it 
tie  beautiful  blue  of  their  eyes,  they  would  not  be 
as  Ihcy  float  on  the  mir&ce  of  the  water,  no  Inins- 
«lheir  bodies.  The  seas  of  Afnca  and  India,  New 
and  New  Guinea,  furnish  the  greatest  number  of 
Fhyllatoma  Mediterranea  appears  to  have  been  the 
Dpean  species  known,  tdl  Mr.  F.  C  Lukis  noticed 
M  these  remarkable  cruaiaccans  in  the  eth  volume 
>n'a  Magazine  of  Nat.  Hist.  The  figure  in  Loudon 
wrect,  but  Mr.  Lukis  has  called  our  attention  to  a 
itiake  in  the  position  of  the  letters  of  indication. 
in  the  note  at  the  foot  is  made  to  point  to  the  ven- 
wbereaa  it  should  indicate  the  dorial,  which  in  the 
luisassigned  lo  letter  b:  but  thin  last  letter,  in  the 
Bates  the  ventral  aspect.  Since  the  publication  in 
Ur.  Lukis  has  conflnned  the  presence  of  the  species 
lores  of  the  Atlantic  by  another  specimen  taken  at 
t,  and  be  proposes  for  it  the  name  of  Hiylloioma 


edes  are  very  numerous,  and  exhibit  differences  in 
snization  so  great,  that  M.Milne  Edwards  thinks 
B  probably  necessary  hereafter  to  establish  many 
livisions  for  these  forms;  but.  us  he  cautiously  and 
lically  observes,  until  the  modifications  of  alructnre 
It  upoti  sex  and  age  are  known,  the  value  of  those 
es  cannot  bo  well  appreciated :  he  therefore  thinks 
ible  to  take  thoae  differences  only  for  the  baao  of 
ubgenera,  and  he  divides  the  genua  into  the  three 
iatural  groups ; — 

1. 
Ordinary  Phyllosomata. 
very  distinct  from  the  thorax,  large,  divided 
,  und  terminated  by  a  well-developed  caudal  fin. 
nytlotomata  of  this  division,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
dwards.  approach,  more  than  the  others,  the  Curt- 
id  the  Amphions,  fur  their  abdomen,  though  Hat- 
ch resembles  that  of  the  Shrimps  (Salicoquei). 
..alic  buckler  ia  oval  and  very  much  elongated. 
!rnal  antenna  are  setaceous,  very  long,  in  general 
nto  many  joints  and  without  a  dilatation  of  an  auri- 
m  at  their  base.  The  two  llrsC  pairs  of  feet,  which 
nd  lo  the  jaw-feet  of  the  sei-ond  and  third  pair  in 
ipods,  carry  aUubelhfuim  palp.  The  thoracic  plate 
circular,  and  its  lower  part  n  narrow  and  but  little 
;  all  notched.  The  posterior  feet  are  rudimentary. 
lomen  is  rather  large,  not  much  narrowed  back- 
■omposed  of  very  distinct  rings,  and  is  terminated 
idal  lin,  the  four  lateral  blades  of  vhiob  are  neatly 
as  the  middle  blade. 
pie,  Phglh 
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Mouth  situated  towards  the  posterior  third  of  the  eirapaee. 
and  very  near  the  jawi  of  the  second  pair,  which  have  the 
form  of  large  oval  blades.  Jaw-feet  represented  bv  a  small 
ciliated  appendage  carried  on  a  larj^e  tubercle.  Anierior 
Teet  (or  jaw-feet  of  the  second  pair)  reaching  beyond  the 
mouth,  and  having  at  their  base,  as  well  as  at  the  base  of 
ihe  succeeding  feet,  a  small  vesicle.  Abdomen  scarce 
more  than  one-half  as  long  as  the  thorax.     Liength  about 

Localily.~The  seas  of  Africa  and  India. 
PhyUnsoma  clavicome,  from  the  seas  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
IS  another  example  of  this  section. 


'IsvicOTIH. 

The  other  two  sections  consist  of  those  Fhyllotomata 
whose  abdomen  is  intimately  united  with  the  thorax,  with' 
i>ut  wall  distinguished  divisions,  and  terminated  by  a  very 
Hmatl  caudal  fin. 

2. 

Short>t ailed  Phyllosomata. 

Abdomen   in   (^netal   radimentary   and   lodged   in  the 

middle  of  a  great  notch  on   the  posterior  border  of  th« 

In  this  group  the  abdomen  presents  nearly  the  same  form 
as  in  the  ordinary  Phyliotomaia,  but  is  in  general  nearly 
rudimentary,  and  is  always  lodged  in  the  middle  of  a  re-en- 
tering angle  formed  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  thoracie 
plate  ;  the  false  feet  are  ordinarily  reduced  to  the  state  of 
vestiges,  and  the  caudal  fin  is  in  general  very  incomplete. 
The*  conformation  of  the  external  an  ten  n  eg  is  equally  cha- 
,  these  appendages  are  shorter  than  the  internal 
.  and  have  the  form  of  a  blade  without  transversal 
divisions,  which  presents  externally  an  articuliform  prolon- 
gation or  point,  and  which  itself  seems  to  be  a  simple  pro- 
longation of  the  border.  The  anierior  jaw-feet  are  nearly 
always  reduced  to  a  state  still  more  rudimentary  than  they 
are  in  the  ordinary  Phyllotomata,  and  the  feet  of  the  two 
Brat  pair  want  the  tlagelhform  palp. 

Pnylloioma  lalicome  and  PhyllotOToa  bretiieome,  the 
eyes  and  antennra  of  which  are  represented  below,  are 
example*  of  this  section. 


FhyllaHUH  camniinit. 
riptioTU — Cephalic  plate  less  than  the  thoracic  plate, 
g  the  base  of  the  second  pair  of  feet  (or  external 
t),  elongated,  and  narrowed  forwards.  External 
K  slyliform,  much  longer  than  the  ocular  peduncles, 
nposed  of  Ave  joints  (without  reckoning  the  peduncle 
supports  them,  and  which  is  only  a  prolongation  of  the 
of  the  carapace),  of  which  the  third  ia  very  small, 
irth  shorter  than  the  ocular  peduncle,  and  the  last 
half  the  length  of  the  preceding;,  and  net  convex.  [  whole  apace 
P.&,No.lU9, 


m>.    Tha  1m 


Broad- tailed  Phyllosomata. 
Abdomen  large,   triangular,    and   occupying  the   whole 
length  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  carapace. 

The  P/iyllotomata  of  this  division  are  remarkable  for  the 

great  size  of  their  carapace,  end  especially  for  the  conforma- 

of  their  abdomen,  which   is  triangular,  occupies  the 

ipriaed  betwe«n  the  base  of  the  posterior 

voi.  xvni.-s 
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feet,  and  continues  with  tho  thorax  without  interruption,  so  | 
as  to  form  with  it  a  sinf^lc  plato.  Tho  external  antcnnsD 
arc  short,  laii^ellar,  and  furnished  cxtcrnallv  with  an  arti- 
cuhform  prolongation,  as  in  tho  prucudin^  section.  The  , 
disposition  of  the  external  juw-fect  and  of  the  anterior  jaw- 
feet  is  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  Phyllosomata,  whilst  the 
feet  of  tlic  two  At'st  pairs  want  the  llabelliform  palp,  as  in 
the  Shorl-iatird  PhyW)Jnjn\ata,  The  posterior  feel  are  ru- 
dimentary. The  abdomen  is  terminated  by  a  fln  consisting 
of  five  rather  large  blades;  but  tho  false  feet  of  tho  pre- 
ceding rin^s  are  rudimentary. 

Phyilosonia  spini\$wn  (Azores)  and  Phyllosoma  Medi- 
terraftf'um  (Mediterranean),  &c.,  are  examples  of  this 
section. 

Amphion.  (M.  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  states  that  the  cruHacea  which  he 
has  designated  under  the  name  of  Amphion  approach  nearer 
to  the  I%yilo8omata  than  any  of  the  other  Stomapods,  but 
in  tiome  respects  they  re.«emble  also  the  genera  A/ima  and 
Afysis,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  establish  the  natural 
passa>;e  between  these  animals.  Their  cephalic  buckler  or 
carapace  is  foliaceous,  like  that  of  the  Phyllosomata, 
whilst  the  form  of  the  abdomen  and  the  caudal  fln  is  that 
of  Mym. 

The  cephalic  buckler  is  very  much  developed  and  entirely 
lamellar ;  it  extends  to  the  origin  of  the  abdomen  and  hides 
the  base  of  the  feet ;  its  longitudinal  diameter  is  more  than 
twice  its  transversal  diameter,  and  on  each  side  it  is  curved 
a  little  downwards;  its  anterior  border  is  nearly  straight, 
and  leaves  exposed  the  rinf^  which  carries  the  eyes.  There 
is  no  trace  of  a  rostniin.  but  on  each  side  the  angle  formed 
by  the  union  of  this  border  with  the  lateral  borrler  is  pro- 
longed forwards  after  the  fashion  of  a  spine.  The  posterior 
horder  of  the  carapace,  which  is  short  and  nearly  straight, 
is  continued  with  the  lateral  borders  without  forming;  well 
marked  angles.  Tho  eyes  are  very  large ;  their  terminal 
portion  has  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  Phyllotomata^  but 
the  narrow  stem  which  supports  them,  instead  of  being  very 
lontr,  as  in  those  crustaceans,  is  extremely  short.  The  four 
antenna*  are  inserted  on  the  same  line,  immediately  below 
and  behind  the  ocular  peduncles.  The  flrst  pair  have  the 
same  general  form  as  in  the  Phyllosomata ;  their  basilary 
portion  is  composed  of  three  slender  and  cylindrical  joints, 
the  flrs't  and  last  of  which  are  the  longesi,  and  they  each 
terminate  by  two  small  filiform  stems,  the  internal  one  very 
short,  and  the  external  one  nearly  of  the  lenf^th  of  the  ba- 
silary portion.  The  external  antennsD  are  much  more 
developed,  and  do  not  at  all  resemble  those  of  the  Phyllo- 
9omata;  they  approximate  much  in  their  general  form  to 
those  of  the  Alimof,  hut,  instead  of  being  directed  down- 
wards and  outwards,  they  are  straight  and  directed  forwards. 
Their  first  joint,  which  is  not  very  distinct,  gives  insertion 
internally  to  a  cylindrical  stem,  and  externally  to  a  great 
lamellar  appendage :  this  lamina,  which  is  nearly  oval,  goes 
much  beyund  the  edge  of  the  basilary  portion  of  the  internal 
antenna) ;  its  internal  and  anterior  borders  are  ciliated,  and 
its  external  border  is  terminated  by  a  spine.  The  stem  is 
composed  of  two  small  very  short  basilary  joints,  and  of  a 
\o\\%  terminal  joint  slightly  convex  towards  the  end;  its 
length  IS  almost  double  that  of  the  lamina  which  covers 
its  base. 

The  disposition  of  the  mouth  is  nearly  the  tame  as  in  the 
PhyUmonmta ;  it  is  very  distant  from  the  antennip,  and 
forms  towards  the  anterior  third  of  the  cephalic  buckler  a 
small  rounde<l  tubercle,  from  the  posterior  part  of  which 
the  thorax  springs.  Tho  parts  which  enter  into  its  compo- 
sition are  a  labrum,  two  mandibles,  a  toun^let  (lani^uette), 
two  pairs  of  jaws,  and  two  pairs  of  jaw- feet.  The  labrum  is 
transversal  and  but  little  <ievelope<l.  The  mandibles  carry 
no  palp,  and  are  in  great  part  hiudenby  the  tounglet,  which 
is  bilobated.  The  /tiir*  (first  pair)  are  nearly  rudimentary, 
and  appeared  to  M.  Milne  Edwanls  to  consist  only  of  a 
small  in»rnv  blade,  the  horder  of  which  is  ciliated.  The  se- 
cond  pair  are  composed  of  two  joints,  the  flrst  of  which  pre- 
sents internally  a  prolongation  furnished  Mith  spines,  iho 
jatcfeet  of  the  first  and  second  iwiir,  which  in  the  Phylloso- 
mata  exist  only  in  the  state  of  vestiges  and  do  not  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  buccal  apparatus,  are,  on  the 
contrary,  here  very  much  developed  and  applied  upon  the 
^aws.  Tho^e  of  the  first  pair  present  within  many  toung- 
lets  funii^hed  with  hairs  at  their  extremities,  and  on  the 
external  side  of  their  ha*c  with  a  large  foliaceous  and  oval 
append;tge.    The  jaw- feet  of  tho  second  pair  are  much 


more  developed  than  the  preceding;  their  baailary  joint  ii 
lamellar,  and  carries  on  its  anteri<r  part.  1st.  a  ryhndncil 
stem  composed  of  three  joints;  *ind,  a  flabellifurm  appe» 
da;;e.  or  a  spcries  of  palp,  which  advances  to  th«  est*ratl 
side  of  tho  stem  and  reaches  beyond  it.     The  lAoror  % 
flattened,  as  in  the  Phyllosomata,  but  narrower,  and  com- 
pletely hidden  under  the  carapace:  it  gives  attachment  Is 
six  pairs  of  feet  having  the  same  disposition  as  in  tb«i 
crustaceans ;  the  whole  are  slender  and  cylindric»l,  and  il 
the  extremity  of  their  second  joint  springs  a  palpifora  i^ 
pendage.  composed  of  a  c)lmdrical  joint  term  mated  b?  a 
raultiarticulated  and  ciliated  bristle.    The  first  pair  of 
those  which  correspond  to  tho  external  jaw-feel  of  th«  um* 
capods,  are  inserted  very  far  from  the  mouth,  and  t  ik 

shorter  than  the  others;  their  second  joint  is  t 
forwards  by  a  sharp  spine.    The  three  succeedins  p«u«a 
feet  become  longer  and  longer,  and  have  at  tM  tdft 
their  third  joint  one,  two.  or  three  spines,  similw  to 
which  exists  at  the  extremity  of  tho  second  Joint. 
fifth  pair  of  feet,  which  are  rather  shorter  xhm  the  Ibu 
pair,  present  the  same  disposition ;  the  last  pnir  an 
shorter  than  the  preceding,  and  present  no  fory  dwi 
spines.    The  abdomen  is  nearly  as  long  aa  the  eanha\o 
racic  portion  of  tho  body,  and  is  composed  of       en 
ments.    Its  form  is  tho  same  as  that  of  the  abd       a  oh 
Saliroqiiex,  and  terminates  by  a  fan-shaped  fin.  iu«       i 
piece  of  which  (formed  by  the  seventh  ring)  is  Ubcv 
and  the  lateral  pieces  of  which  are  oval.  The  ap]  k 

under  the  first  five  rings  of  the  alnlomen  are  ruuu     u%mgw. 

The  only  species  known,  Amphion  Peynaudii,  wm»  tai 
at  sea  in  the  Indian  Ocean  by  M.  Reynaud,  naval  i 
Its  length  is  about  an  inch,  and  its  teguments,  with 
ception  of  those  of  the  abdomen,  arc  diaphonous.  Ui 
Naturelle  des  Cruatucct.) 

PHYSA.     [LiiiNKANS,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  409.] 

PIIY'SALUS.     [Physograda.] 

PHYSETER.    [Whales] 

PHYSIC  NUT,  the  colonial  name  of  the  nut  of 
JatrophaCurcas,  an  East  Indian  plant,  whose  soeds  \ 
ployed  by  the  natives  as  a  purgative.    It  is  comro<      ■ 
coast  of  Coromandcl,  where  it  forms  a  small  tree  v* 
and  is  called  Baghbarinda.    The  seeds  are  violently 
and  drastic,  in  large  doses  energetic  poisons;  one  wx^ 
sufficient  for  a  dose.    The  oil  of  the  plant  boiled  with  0Xi» 
of  iron  forms  a  varnish,  use<l  by  the  Chinese  for  ecr 
boxes.     (Lindley's  Flora  Medica,  No.  375,  p.  184.) 

PHYSICIAN  (o  ^vffiroc),  a   word  derived  fVom  fn 
nature,  which    meant  originally  what  we  should  now  caUi 
natural  philosopher^  or  one  of  those  persons  who  have 
their  object  the  investigation  of  nature  and   its  lawi^ 
opposition  to  ol  ^9ucoi,  or  those  who  examine  p 
into  the  moral  nature  of  men.    [IHiilosophy.]    In  m 
however  the  word  physician  is  usc<l  otily  to  designate 
professors  of  the  healing  art.  called  in  Greek  iarpoi,  \ 
Latin  medici ;   while  in  most  (if  not  all)  other  Euivp 
languages  the  derivatives  of  the  Greek  word  are  stiH  eniDl 
in  their  original  meaning,  and  the  idea  of  hialing 
pressed  either  by  some  native  word  or  by  one  deriveu  u 
the  Latin.*     The  origin  and  progress  of  physic,  togel 
with  an  account  of  the  different  medical  tweets,  has  b 
given  already  under  MEDictNs;   in  the  present  article  Ua 
proposed  to  mention  some  of  the  most  curious  and  intere# 
ing  facts  respecting  the  rank,  education,  &c  of  the  phvsici 
of  antiquity,  and  afterwards  to  state  the  legal  quahf 
for  practising  this  branch  of  the  medical  profession  lu 
own  country. 

In  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  the  profSession  of  mcdidof  i 
to  have  bi-cn  held  in  high  esteem,  for,  not  to  mention 
apotheosis  of  /Esculapius,  who  was  considered  as  the  h 
of  it,  there  >»as  a  law  at  Athens  that  no  female  or  i 
should  practise  it  (Hyginus.  F(i6.,  cap.  274);  /Elian        r 
tions  one  of  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  among  the  Epiiepuvi 
Locrians,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  if  any  one  dunn| 
illness  should  drink  wine  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  ^v 
sician,  even  if  he  should  recover,  he  should  be  p«t  to  d 
for  his  disol>edience  (Var,  Hist^  lib.  ii.,  cap. 37);  and  tl 
are  extant  several  medals  struck  by  the  peoplo  of  \ 
in  honour  of  different  |>crsons  belonging  to  the  rocdim 
fession.     (Mead's   Dissertatio  de  Sumwus    qmbusdam  m 
Smym€ti9  in  Medicorum  Ilonorem  percustis^  4ta,  haoim 

*  Homowhat  annli*trnn«  to  thi^  h  th#  n««>  of  th«  AnWe  Wf»rA  4«l*«  (&■■ 
hmkmmn, '  out  it* '  >jf  ira*  fuit  *  ^  wtitrh  |»n<p«Tl>  ibmb«  •  vw  ar  kmw%t4  aaa  • 
g«ot'r<*l.  but  u  vrrj  trniueuUy  umU  in  4  lotricteU  Mua«  to  aifBifj  a 
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i4.)    If  the  Decree  of  the  Athenians  (puhlished  among 

letters  of  Hippocrates)  he  genuine,  and  if  Soranus  (in 
lid  Hippocr.)  can  be  depended  on,  the  same  honours  were 
inferred  upon  that  physician  as  had  before  been  given  to 
Hercules  ;  he  was  voted  a  golden  crown,  publicly  initiated 
to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  maintained  in  the  Pry- 

Bum  at  the  staters  expense.  (See  also  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,^ 
ii.  vii.,  cap.  37.)  Some  idea  of  the  income  of  a  physician 
those  times  may  he  formed  from  the  fact  mentioned  by 
lerodotus  (lib.  iii.,  cap.  131).  that  the  iEginetans  (about 
16  year  bc.  532,  Ol.  62,  l)paid  Democedes  from  the  public 
easury  one  talent  per  annum  for  his  services,  i.e.  (if  we 
ekon,  with  Hussey,  Antieiit  Weights  and  Money^  ^c, 
e  i£ginetan  drachma  to  be  worth  \s.  \\d.)  not  quite  three 
jndred  and  forty-four  pounds;  he  afterwards  received 
9m  the  Athenians  one  hundred  mince,  i,e.  (reckoning,  with 
ussey,  the  Attic  drachma  to  be  worth  ^3\d.)  rather  more 
lan  four  hundred  and  six  pounds;  and  he  was  finally 
tracted  to  Samos  by  being  offered  by  Polycrates  a  salary 

two  talents,  i,e.  (if  the  Attic  standard  he  meant) 
ur  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds,  ten  shillings.     It 

uld  however  be  added  that  Valckenaer  doubts  the  accu- 
-5  of  this  statement  of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the 

inetans  and  Athenians  (and  apparently  with  reason), 

.he  ground  that  the  latter  people,  at  the  time  of  their 

Atest  wealth,  only  allowed  their  ambassadors  two  drachmsD 
r  U.  7^)  per  day.  i.e.  somewhat  less  than  thirty  pounds 

uinum.     (Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  v.  66.)     It  seems  to  have 

not  uncommon  in  those  times  (as  afterwards  in  the 

i«r  Roman  empire,  see  Archiater),  for  states  to  maintain 

iv^icians,  who  were  paid  at  the  public  cost  (Xenophon, 

or.  Socr.y  lib.  iv.,  cap.  2,  }  5 ;  Plato,  Gorg., }  23 ;  Strabo, 
ii.  ir.,  p.  125  ;  Diod.  Sic,  lib.  xii.,  cap.  13);  and  these  again 
\^  attendants,  for  the  most  part  slaves,  who  exercised  their 

ing  among  people  of  low  condition.  (Plato,  De  Leg.,, 
II.  iv.,  p.  720,  ed.  Steph. ;  Boeckh's  Public  Econ.  of  Athens^ 
»1.  i.,  p.  160.) 

lo  the  earlier  times  of  the  Roman  republic  physicians 
ere  unknown  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  xxix.,  cap.  5.  ed. 
lucfan.) ;  and  for  some  time  afterwards  the  exercise  of  the 
t>fessionwas  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  persons  of  ser- 

rank ;  for  the  richer  families  having  slaves  who  were 
ii^ed  in  all  sorts  of  trades,  &c.,  generally  possessed  one  or 
ore  that  understood  medicine  and  surgery.     (Middleton's 

ly  De  Medicorum  apud  Romanos  degentium  Conditioner 
uitab.,  1726,  4to.,  and  the  various  answers  to  it  that  ap- 
ared  on  its  publication.)  To  this  practice  however  there  were 
my  exceptions :  e  g,  the  physician  who  was  taken  prisoner 
th  J"Uus  Csesar  by  the  pirates  at  the  island  of  Pharma- 
eton.,  cap.  4),  and  who  is  called  his  friend  by  Plu- 
(«>uv!»ee  Casaubon's  Note  on  Suelon.);  Archagathus,.who, 
ing  the  first  foreign  surgeon  that  settled  at  Rome,  had  a 
op  bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense,  and  was  presented 
tb  the  Jus  Quiritium,  a.u.c.  535,  B.C.  219  (Cassius  He- 
na  ap.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  xxix.,  cap.  6) ;  Artorius,  who 
known  to  have  been  a  physician  (Ceel.  Aurel.,  De  Morb. 
lii.^  lib.  iii.,  cap.  14,  p.  224),  and  who  is  called  the  friend 
Augustus  (Plutarch,  Vita  Bruti,  cap.  41,  ed.  Tauchn., 
Here  nowever  it  should  be  noticed  that  some  editions  read 
vrwvioc  instead  of  *Aprwpioc) ;  Asclapo,  whom  Cicero  calls 
s  friend  {Epist.  ad  Divers.,  lib.  xiii.,  ep.  20) ;  Asclepiades, 
e  friend  of  Crassus  the  orator  (Cic.  de  Orat.,  lib.  i.,  cap. 
{);  Eudemus,  who  is  called  by  Tacitus  (AnnaL,  \ih.  iv., 

.  3)  the  friend  and  physician  of  Livia;  and  others.  With 
nuect  to  the  income  made  by  eminent  physicians  at  the 

inning  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  learn  from  Pliny  {Hist. 

»««.,  hb.  xxix.,  cap.  5)  that  Albutius,  Arruntius,  Calpeta- 

Cassius,  and  Rubrius  gained  two  hundred  and  fifty 

ind  sesterces  per  annum,  i.e.  (reckoning  with  Hussey 

ucwille  nummi  isestertium)  to  be  worth,  before  the  reign 

Augustus,  8/.  \7s.  \d.)  about  two  thousand  two  hundred 

thirteen  pounds,  ten  shillings;  that  Quintus  Stertinius 

it  a  favour  that  he  was  content  to  receive  from  the 

•cror  five  hundred  thousand  sesterces  per  annum  (or 

ler  more  than  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
c  pounds),  as  he  might  have  made  six  hundred  thousand 
e»kci-ces  (or  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve 
K>unds,  ten  shillings)  by  his  private  practice;  and  that  he 
his  brother,  who  received  the  same  annual  income 
i       the  emperor  Claudius,  left  between  them   at  their 

iij,  notwithstanding  large  sums  that  they  had  spent  in 
leaatifjing  the  city  of  Naples,  the  sum  of  thirty  millions  of 
^erces  (or  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  six  hun- 


dred and  twenty-five  pounds).  Of  the  previous  medical  edu- 
cation necessary  to  qualify  a  physician  for  the  legal  practice 
of  his  profession  in  the  early  times,  we  know  nothing; 
afterwards  however  this  was  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Archiatri.    [Archiater.] 

Among  the  Arabians  the  medical  profession  appears  to 
have  been  held  in  high  esteem.  Many  of  their  chief  phy- 
sicians were  Jews  or  Christians,  and  some  apostatised  to 
Mohammedanism :  in  some  families  the  profession  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  a  manner  hereditary,  as  in  that  of 
Avenzoar  (lOn  Zohir),  five  of  whom  successively  belonged 
to  it.  (Reiske's  Abulfedce  Annal.  Moslem.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  669.) 
The  qualifications  necessary  for  practising  medicine  seem 
to  have  been  rather  slight,  till  the  Caliph  Moctader,  a.h. 
319  (a.d.  931),  in  consequence  of  an  ignorant  practi- 
tioner's having  killed  one  of  his  patients,  passed  a  laVir 
that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  practise  until  he  had  been 
licensed  to  do  so  by  the  chief  physician.  (Casiri,  Biblioth. 
Arabico-Hisp,  Escur.,  tom.  i.,  p.  438.)  Some  idea  of  the  con- 
sideration in  which  the  Arabic  and  Moorish  physicians 
were  held  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  Sancho  the 
Fat,  king  of  Leon,  was  obliged  to  go  in  person  to  (Cordova, 
A.D.  956  (a.h.  345),  to  be  cured  of  an  illness.  (Mariana, 
1.  viii.,  c.  7,  tom.  i.,  p.  318 ;  Conde,  Domin,  desArabes,  ^c, 
t.  i.,  p.  448.) 

The  first  medical  school  that  was  established  in  Europe 
was  that  at  Salerno  (Salernitana  Schola)  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century ;  the  second  was  probably  that  at 
Montpelier,  founded  about  a  hundred  yeai's  afterwards, 
their  course  of  medical  education  is  unknown,  but  they 
doubtless  exercised  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the 
acquirements,  and  therefore  on  the  personal  rank  and  con- 
sideration of  the  physicians  of  the  age.  For  a  long  time 
however  the  profession  of  medicine  was  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  clergy,  who  indeed  were  the  only  persons  in 
those  days  that  possessed  any  share  of  learning.'  Surgery 
was  however  given  up  to  the  laity,  as  the  clergy  were  pro- 
hibited from  undertaking  any  bloody  operation. 

Hence  arose  the  distinction  of  the  three  regular  orders  of 
the  medical  profession,  viz.  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apo- 
thecaries; and  it  is  to  the  first  of  these  exclusively  that  the 
remainder  of  this  article  will  be  dedicated.  The  degree  of 
bachelor  of  physic  seems  to  have  been  known  at  Oxford 
soon  after  the  Conquest;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  we 
find  that  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  was  by  no  means 
uncommon.  (Wood's  Hist,  of  Oxford,  vol.  ii..  p.  765,  ed. 
Gutch ;  Chaucer's  Doctor  of  Physic's  Tale.)  The  English 
colleges  could  not  of  their  own  authority  prevent  any  from 
undertaking  to  practise,  though  they  had  not  obtained  a 
degree  in  physic.  On  this  account  therefore,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  1422,  our  universities  pro- 
posed that  an  act  of  parliament  should  be  passed  ordering 
that  '  No  one  shall  use  tho  mystery  of  physic  unless  he 
hath  studied  it  in  some  university,  and  is  at  least  a  bachelor 
in  that  science.  The  sheriff  shall  inquire  if  any  one  prac« 
tises  in  his  county  contrary  to  this  regulation ;  and  if  any 
one  so  practise,  he  shall  forfeit  forty  pounds  and  be  impri- 
soned :  and  any  woman  who  shall  practise  physic  shall 
incur  the  same  penalty.'  (Quoted  in  Willcock,  On  the 
Laws  qf  the  Medical  Profession,  part  ii.,  p.  iii.) 

This  measure  had  not  however  the  desired  effect ;  indeed 
there  appears  to  be  some  doubt  whether  it  ever  obtained 
the  force  of  an  act  of  parliament,  on  account  of  its  being 
referred  to  the  privy  council  for  confirmation.  In  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  1511,  was  passed  an  act, 
which  is  generally  received  as  the  first  operative  law  on  the 
subject,  and  which  takes  no  notice  of  the  supposed  statute 
of  Henry  V.  By  this,  which  is  especially  aimed  against  the 
sorcerers,  witches,  and  smiths, '  who  can  no  letters  on  the 
book,*  it  is  enacted  *  that  no  person  within  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, nor  within  seven  miles  of  the  same,  take  upon  him  to 
exercise  or  occupy  as  a  physician,  except  he  be  first  exa- 
mined, approved,  and  admitted  by  the  bishop  of  London,  or 
by  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  for  the  time  being,  calling  to  him 
or  them  four  doctors  of  physic;  upon  the  pain  of  forfeiture, 
for  every  month  that  they  do  occupy  as  physicians  not 
admitted  nor  examined  after  the  tenour  of  this  act,  of  five 
pounds,'  &c.,  &c.  After  making  the  same  enactment  for 
the  different  counties,  the  act  goes  on  to  say,  *  Provided 
always,  that  this  act  nor  anythmg  therein  contained  be 
prejudicial  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridi^e,  or 
either  of  them,  or  to  any  privileges  granted  to  them.'  (^Vill  • 
cock,  pp.  6,  7 ;  Goodall's  Hist,  of  the  Col,  of  Physicians,  p.  1  -30 
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In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  same  reign,  1 522,  another 
act  was  passed,  by  which  the  examination  of  phyniciahs 
was  taken  from  the  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  former  statute,  and  reposed  in  the  college  instituted  by 
a  charter  of  that  king.  [Physicians,  College  of.]  Under 
this  the  university  graduates  who  might  desire  to  practise  in 
London  were  included,  as  well  as  the  other  physicians ;  and 
since  that  time  the  legislature  has  seldom  interfered  on  the 
subject. 

With  respect  to  the  present  state  of  the  profession,  the 
first  class  of  medical  practitioners  in  rank  and  legal  pre- 
eminence is  that  of  the  physicians.  Thev  are  (by  statute 
32  Henry  VIII.)  allowed  to  practise  physic  in  all  its 
branches,  among  which  surgery  is  enumerated.  The  law 
therefore  permits  them  both  to  prescribe  and  compound 
their  medicines,  and  to  perform  operations  in  surgery  as  well 
as  to  superintend  them.  These  privileges  are  also  reserved 
to  them  by  the  statutes  and  charters  relating  to  the  sur- 
geons and  the  apothecaries.  [Surobon.]  Yet  custom  has 
more  decidedly  distinguished  the  classes  of  the  profession, 
and  assigned  to  each  its  peculiar  avocations.  The  practice 
of  the  physician  is  universally  understood,  as  well  by  their 
college  as  the  public,  to  be  properly  confined  to  the  pre- 
scribing of  medicines,  which  are  to  be  compounded  by  the 
apothecaries ;  and  in  so  far  superintending  the  proceedings 
of  the  surgeon  as  to  aid  his  operations  by  prescribing  what 
is  necessary  to  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  any  internal  disease.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  here  the  legal  qualifications  re- 
auired  by  nil  the  different  European  universities ;  it  will 
therefore  be  sufficient  to  mention  those  recognised  in  the 
British  dominions. 

In  the  university  of  Oxford,  for  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Medicine,  it  is  necessary  that  the  candidate  should 
have  completed  twenty-eight  terms  from  the  day  of  ma- 
triculation ;  that  he  should  have  gone  through  the  two  ex- 
aminations required  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts; 
that  he  should  have  spent  at  least  three  years  in  the 
study  of  his  profession ;  and  that  he  should  be  examined 
by  the  Regius  Professor  of  medicine  and  two  other  examiners 
of  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine, anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology;  in  materia 
medica,  as  well  as  chemistry  and  botany,  so  far  as  they 
illustrate  the  science  of  medicine ;  and  in  two  at  least  of  the 
following  antient  medical  writers,  viz.  Hippocrates.  Celsus, 
AretsDUs.  and  Galen.  AAer  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Medicine,  the  following  licence  to  practise  is  delivered  to 
the  candidate,  under  the  common  seal  of  the  university : — 
'Cancellanus,  Magistri,  et  Scholares  Universitatis  Oxoni- 

ensis  dilecto  nobis  in  Christo, Baccalaureo  in  Me- 

dicinft,  d  Collegio intra  Universitatem  prcedictam, 

salutem  in  Domino  sempiternam.  Cum  omnia  nostra 
studia,  consilia,  et  actiones  ad  Dei  gloriam  ct  fratrum  salu- 
tem referri  debeant;  cumque  Medicina  ad  hcec,  inter  reli- 
quas  facultates,  plurimum  conferat;  hinc  est,  qu6d  nos 
*  Cancellarius,  Magistri,  et  Scholares  antedicti  (pro  e& 
opinione,  quam  de  scientid  tud,  vitspque  ac  morum  integri- 
tate,  habemus)  liberam  tibi,  tenore  proDsentium,  concedi- 
mus  potestatom  et  facultatem  practicandi  in  MedicinS,  ct 
ea  omnia  faciendi,  quce  ad  cam  spectant  fanultatem,  ubivis 
ner  universum  Anglia)  regnum,  in  perpetuam  duraturam. 
Nos  etiam  Cancellarius,  Magistri,  et  Scholares  antedicti, 
testamur  prcefatum  juramentum  de  primatu  HegioD  Majes- 
tatis  suscepisse,  tam  omnibus  Articulis  Fidei  et  Religioiiis 
in  Ecclesia  Anglicana  receptis  et  approbatis,  qu^m  tribus 
ill  is  Articulis  comprehensis  in  Canone  Iricesimo  sexto 
Libri  C^nstitutionum  et  Canonum  Ecclesiasticarum,  edito- 
rum  in  Synodo  Londiui  cxcptd  1603,  et  regni  Domini  nostri 
Jacobi,  &c.  prime. 

*In  quorum  omnium  mojorem  fidem  et  plenius  testimo- 
nium, sigillum  Universitatis  Oxoniensis  commune,  quo 
hSc  in  parte  utimur,  prtesentibus  apponi  fecimus.  Datum 
in  Domo  nostrse  Congregationis,  die  —  mensis  —  anno 
Domini  millesimo  octingentesimo  .* 

For  the  decree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  the  candidate  is 
required  to  have  completed  forty  terms  from  the  day  of  ma- 
triculaiiun;  and  to  recite  publicly  in  the  schools  a  dibserta- 
lipn  upon  some  subject,  to  be  approved  by  the  Ritgiui  Pro- 
f<Bsur,  to  whom  a  cupy  of  it  is  afterwards  to  be  presented. 

At  Cambridge  a  student,  before  he  can  proceed  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  must  have  entered  on  his 
iixtb  year,  have  resided  nine  terms,  and  have  passed  the 
previous  examination :  the  necessary  certificates,  &c.  are 


much  the  same  as  those  required  at  Oxibrd.     A  ] 
of  Medicine  must  be  of  five  years*  standing  from  the  « 
of  M.B. 

Since  the  university  of  London  has  been  chartered.  ■ 
1837,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  MediriM; 
among  others,  have  been  conferred  tliere.  Some  tempor«]p 
regulations  have  been  drawn  up,  which  are  to  routioue  ■ 
force  until  the  year  1842  ;  after  that  time  the  following  an 
to  be  the  necessary  qua! iflrat ions  for  medical  degws:— 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine.^  Cmttdtd^lm  Is 
have  been  enp;aged  for  four  years  in  profeaakMial  uudjm 
one  or  more  of  the  recognised  institutions,  one  yemr  atiam 
to  be  spent  at  a  recognised  institution  or  icnool  in  lit 
United  Kingdom.  They  have  also  to  past  two  exaiBii^ 
tions,  at  the  first  of  which  they  roust  produce  eertiieatti 
of  having  completed  the  nineteenth  year;  of  bavisg lakia 
a  degree  in  arts  in  this  university,  or  in  a  rurngnMsl 
university,  or  of  having  passed  the  matriculatioo  examiaa* 
tion ;  of  having  been  student  for  two  years  at  one  or  moit 
recognised  medical  institutions,  subsequently  to  baring 
taken  a  degree  in  arts :  of  having  attended  a  eo^rte  of  lee> 
tures  on  descriptive  and  surgical  anatomy,  general  anatoay 
and  physiology,  comparative  anatomy,  pathological  anatoaj, 
chemistry,  botany,  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  geiMnI 
pathology,  general  therapeutics,  forensic  medicine,  hygMi^ 
midwifery,  surgery,  medicine ;  of  having  diisected  duriif 
nine  months;  of  having  attended  a  course  of  prmctioa] 
mistry ;  and  of  having  attended  practical  pharmacy, 
didates  to  be  examined  in  anatomy,  physiology, 
structural  and  physiological  botany,  materia  medica*  aal 
pharmacy. 

To  the  second  examination  no  candidate  can  be  m 
until  two  years  after  passing  the  first.     He  must  i 
certificates  of   having  passed   his  first  examioa 
having  subsequently  attended  a  course  of  lectures  %m 
of  two  out  of  the  four  subjects  mentioned  above;  of] 
subsequently   to   his   first  examination    dii^sected  Inr 
months;  of  having  conducted  at  least  six  labours:  of  Lw 
ing  attended  the  surgical  practice  of  a  recognised  h 
or  hospitals  during  twelve  months,  and  lectures 
surgery;  of  having  attended  the  medical  practitv       >■«> 
cognised  hospital  or  hospitals  during  other  twelve 
and  lectures  on  clinical  medicine;  of  having  8ubfl«< 
attended  to  practical  medicine  in  a  recognised  hospkiw,  m> 
firmary,  or  dispensary,  during  six  months.     The  candid 
must  also  produce  a  certificate  of  moral  character  f 
a  teacher   in   the  last  school   at  which   be  has  tttKuH 
Candidates  to  be  examined  in  physiology  (includins  • 
parative  anatomy),  general  pathology,  general  tb* 
hygiene, surgery, medicine,  midwifery, and  forensic       i^^ 

Fbr  the  degree  of  M.D. — Candidates   to  produw  *■' 
cates:    1,   of  having  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  oi 
dicine  in  this  university,  or  a  degree  in  medicine  or  fVii 
at  a  university  recognised  by  this  university;   2,  of  h 
subseauently  attended  (A)  to  clinical  or  practical 
cine  during  two  years  in  a  recognised  hospital  or 
institution ;   (B)  or  to  clinical  or  practical  medicine 
one  year  in  a  recognised  hospital  or  medical 
and  of  having  been  engaged  during  three  yean  w 
tice  of  his  profession  ;  (C)  or  if  he  have  taken  the  d 
B.M.  in  this  university,  of  having  been  engaged  uium 
five  years  in  the  practice  of  his  profession;   3,  uf 
character,  signed  by  two  persons  of  respectability. 

Candidates  who   have   not  taken   a   degree  in 
passed  the  matriculation  examination   in    this  uni%« 
will  be  required  to  translate  a  portion  of  CeUus  JM 
Medicd, 

Reffulaiiorui  relating  to  Practitioners  in  Medicine  or 
gery  desirous  of  obtaining  degrees  in  Medicme, 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  3/(f</frfntf.— Candidates  •'»«fl  ^ 
admitted  to  the  two  examinations  for  the  degree  oi 
of  Medicine  on  producing  certificates: — 1,  of  ha*iug  - 
admitted,  prior  to  the  year  lb40,  members  of  one  ol 
legally   constituted   bodies    in   the   United   Kingi 
licensing  practitioners  in  medicine  or  surger) :  *2,  oi  u* 
received  a  part  of  their  education  at  a  recogni^  institi 
or  school,  as  requited  by  the  charter  of  the  university ;  ^ 
moral  character,  signed  by  two  peisons  of  respectability. 

Degree  of  Doctor  of  '3/r(/icm^.- Candidates  who  bait 
been  engaged  during  five  years  in  the  practice  of  their  pif 
fession,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  exam i nation  for  thisdegrat 
on  producing   certificates:—!,  of  baVing  been    engigti 
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during  ^ve  years  in  the  practice  of  their  profession ;  2,  oi 
having  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  this 
university. 

In  Scotland  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  is  conferred 
by  the  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and 
St  Andrews,  from  which  last  named  university  a  diploma 
can  still  be  obtained  without  residence ;  the  regulations  at 
the  others  contain  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

In  Ireland,  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians 
exercise  much  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  English  col- 
lef^  The  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  con- 
ferred by  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  rank  with  the  same 
degrees  respectively  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  are 
Dever  given  without  previous  study  in  arts,  which  occupies 
four  years.  For  the  degree  of  M.D.  five  years  must  have 
elapsed  since  the  degree  of  M.B.  was  conferred ;  the  candi- 
date is  then  to  undergo  a  second  examination,  and  write 
and  publish  a  Latin  thesis  on  some  medical  subject. 

By  the  English  law  the  physician  is  exempted  from  serv- 
ing on  juries,  from  serving  various  offices,  and  from  bearing 
arms.  He  is  (according  to  Willcock,  p.  105)  responsible  for 
vant  of  skill  or  attention,  and  is  liable  to  make  compensa- 
tion in  pecuniary  damages  (as  far  as  such  can  be  deemed  a 
compensation)  to  any  of  his  patients  who  may  have  suffered 
injury  by  any  gross  want  of  professional  knowledge  on  his 
part. 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  fees  paid  to  physicians  in 
the  middle  ages  may  be  gained  by  what  we  are  told  of 
Petrus  de  Abano,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the 
tliirteenth  century.  For  visiting  a  patient  out  of  his  own 
city  he  charged  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  (or  about  six 
pounds)  per  day;  and  that  when  sent  for  by  Pope  Ho- 
oorius  IV.,  he  demanded  four  hundred  ducats  per  day,  or 
about  seventy  pounds.  (Bayle's  Diet,,  art.  *  Apone.')  It 
ihould  however  be  noticed  that  these  charges  were  consi- 
dered very  enormous. 

In  England  physicians  were  frequently  rewarded  by  the 
grant  of  church  livings,  prebendaries,  and  deanaries ;  and 
the  names  of  some  are  preserved  who  were  made  bishops. 
At  present  it  is  determined  by  law  that  the  fee  of  a  physi- 
cian is  honorary,  and  that  it  cannot  be  recovered  by  an  action 
It  law ;  and  that  every  person  professing  to  act  as  a  physi- 
cian is  precluded  from  assuming  a  different  character,  as 
that  of  a  surgeon  or  apothecary,  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing his  fees,  although  he  may  in  fact  be  a  surgeon  or  apo- 
thecary, or  a  person  who  had  no  right  to  practise  as  a  phy- 
lician.  It  has  likewise  been  determined  that  a  custom  in 
the  defendant's  neighbourhood  to  pay  physicians  at  a  certain 
Eate  is  immaterial,  and  gives  them  no  greater  right  to  bring 
the  action  than  in  places  where  no  such  custom  is  known. 
(Willcock,  p.  3.)  A  physician  however  of  great  eminence 
tnay  be  considered  reasonably  entitled  to  a  larger  recom- 
pense than  one  who  has  not  equal  practice,  after  it  has 
become  publicly  understood  that  he  expects  a  larger  fee ; 
inasmuch  as  the  party  applying  to  him  must  be  taken  to 
have  emploved  him  with  a  knowledi^e  of  this  circumstance. 
(Ibid)  ^ 

PHYSICIANS,  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF,  the  principal 
chartered  medical  body  in  England,  was  founded  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Linacre,  who  obtained,  by  his  interest 
with  Cardinal  Wolsey,  letters  patent  from  Henry  VIII., 
dated  in  the  year  1518.  This  charter  granted  to  John 
Chambre,  Thomas  Linacre,  Ferdinand  de  Victoria,  Nicholas 
Halsewell,  John  Francis,  and  Robert  Yaxley,  that  they, 
tad  all  men  of  the  same  faculty  of  and  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, should  be  in  fact  and  name  one  body  and  perpetual 
community  or  college ;  and  that  the  same  community  or  col- 
lege might  yearly  and  forever  elect  and  make  some  prudent 
tnan  of  that  community  expert  in  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
president  of  the  same  college  or  community,  to  supervise, 
observe,  and  govern  for  that  year  the  said  college  or  com- 
iDunity,  and  all  men  of  the  same  faculty,  and  their  affairs,  and 
the  that  the  president  and  college  of  the  same  community 
ttight  elect  four  every  year,  who  should  have  the  supervi- 
lion  and  scrutiny,  &c.  of  all  physicians  within  the  precinct 
of  London.  The  statute  (14  Henry  VIII.)  confirmed  this 
charter,  and  further  ordained  that  the  six  persons  above 
named,  choosing  to  themselves  two  more  of  the  said  com- 
monaUy,  should  from  henceforth  be  called  and  cleaped 
elects;  and  that  the  same  elects  should  yearly  choose  one 
of  them  to  be  president  of  the  said  commonalty ;  and  then 
provided  for  the  election  of  others  to  supply  the  rooms  and 
places  of  such  elects  as  should  in  future  be  void  by  death  or 


otherwise,  which  was  to  be  made  by  the  survivors  of  the 
same  elects.  The  statute  (32  Henry  VIII.)  provides  that 
from  thenceforth  the  President,  Commons,  and  Fellows 
might  yearly,  at  such  time  as  they  should  think  fit,  elect 
and  choose  four  persons  of  the  said  dJommons  and  Fellows, 
of  the  best  learned,  wisest,  and  most  discreet,  such  as  they 
should  think  convenient,  and  have  experience  in  the  faculty 
of  physic,  to  search  and  examine  apothecaries'  wares,  &c. 
This  last  appointment  is  independent  of  the  constitution  of 
the  body,  the  persons  so  appointed  being  officers  for  a  special 
purpose;  and  it  has  been  usual  to  select  fbr  this  office  the 
same  four  persons  in  whom  the  government  of  the  physi- 
cians IS  reposed  by  the  charter  and  statute  of  the  14th  of 
that  king. 

The  constituted  officers  then  of  this  corporation  are 
the  eight  elects,  of  whom  one  is  to  be  president,  and 
four  governors,  who  have  generally  born  the  name  of  cen- 
sors. There  is  nothing  to  be  gathered  from  the  charter  or 
statutes  in  any  way  tending  to  exclude  any  of  the  elects^ 
except  the  president,  from  the  office  of  censor ;  and  as  no 
duties  are  assigned  to  the  elects,  except  those  of  filling  up 
their  own  number,  electing  one  of  themselves  to  be  presi- 
dent, and  granting  testimonials  to  country  practitioners, 
they  may  be  rather  regarded  as  candidates  for  the  office  of 
president  than  as  active  officers  of  the  corporation.  The 
college  is  bound  to  choose  four  censors,  for  the  purpose  of 
discharging  the  duties  confided  in  it,  which  are  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  these  officers.  It  is  also  incumbent  on  the  elects 
to  preserve  their  number,  so  that  there  may  at  no  time  be 
less  than  five,  including  the  president,  as  they  would  not, 
after  a  further  reduction,  be  capable  either  of  electing  a 
president  or  choosing  others  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  their 
own  body.  (Willcock  On  the  Laws  qf  the  Medical  Pro/es- 
sion,  p.  32.)  It  is  evident  that  the  charter  so  far  incor- 
porated all  persons  of  the  same  faculty,  of  and  near  London, 
that  every  person  on  the  23rd  of  September,  in  the  1 0th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  falling  within  that  de- 
scription, was  entitled  to  be  admitted  into  the  association. 
Such  of  them  as  had  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege, 
and  others  subsequently  admitted,  are  the  persons  described 
by  statute  32  Henry  VIII.,  as  *  Commons  and  Fellows' 
(quoted  in  Willcock,  p.  13).  But  as  to  the  persons  who 
should  afterwards  enjoy  that  distinction,  the  original  charter 
and  all  subsequent  statutes  are  silent.  James  I.  and 
Charles  II.  granted  charters  to  this  body.  The  first  is  silent 
as  to  the  mode  of  continuing  it;  but  the  charter  of  Charles, 
after  limiting  the  number  of  fellows  to  forty,  directed  that 
when  a  vacancy  should  occur  in  that  number,  the  remain- 
der should  elect  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able  persons 
skilled  and  experienced  in  physic,  then  of  the  commonalty 
of  members  of  the  college.  Each  of  these  charters  seems  to 
have  been  granted  with  a  view  to  the  enactment  of  a  bill  to 
the  same  effect,  as  the  kings  respectively  pledged  them- 
selves to  give  it  the  royal  assent.  No  statute  has  been  at 
any  time  passed  in  pursuance  of  this  purpose ;  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  how  far  and  in  what  manner  the  charters 
have  been  accepted  by  the  college,  though  they  have  cer- 
tainly been  several  times  acted  upon.     (Willcock,  p.  34.) 

The  licentiates  of  the  college  who  may  practise  within 
the  precincts  of  London  and  seven  miles  round  it  were 
(until  1836)  of  three  orders,  viz.  Fellows,  (Candidates,  and 
mere  Licentiates.  The  last  of  these  classes,  generally  de- . 
nominated  licentiates,  are  those  who  have  only  a  licence  to 
practise  physic  within  the  precincts  above  described  The 
second  class  was  abolished  in  1836^  The  first  class  are 
those  who  have  received  that  licence,  but  whose  licence  also 
shows  that  they  are  admitted  to  the  order  of  fellows.  This 
licence  has  often  been  called  a  diploma,  but  as  it  confers  no 
degrees,  the  word  is  not  properly  applied,  according  to  its 
more  strict  signification 

The  order  of  Licentiates  was  created  by  the  following 
clause  of  the  charter  of  Henry  VIII. : — •  We  have  granted 
also  to  the  same  President  and  College  or  Community, 
and  their  successors,  that  no  one  within  the  said  city  or 
within  seven  miles  around  it  may  practise  in  the  said 
faculty  until  admitted  to  this  by  the  said  President 
and  Community,  or  their  successors  for  the  time  being,  by 
the  letters  of  the  same  President  and  College,  sealed  with 
their  common  seal,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  shil- 
lings for  every  month  for  which,  unadmitted,  he  may  have 
practised  in  the  same  faculty,  half  to  be  applied  for  us  and 
our  heirs,  and  half  for  the  same  Presidenf  and  College.* 
Now  the  common  law  having  given  every  man  a  right  to 
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practise  in  any  profession  or  business  in  which  he  is  com- 1  the  fellows  should  consent,  the  licentiate  might  bo  eiamioe^ 
patent,  the  efTect  of  14  Henry  VIII.  must  betaken  to  be  this,  |  by  the  president,  or  vice-president,  and  ccnso» ;  and  if  ap- 

viz.  it  has  left  to  every  man  his  common  law  right  of  prac-  pruvcd  by  the  greater  part  of  the  fellows  then  present,  be 

tising  in  the  profession  of  physic,  as  in  any  other  profession,  might  be  pro]K>sed  to  the    next  cuniitia  majuia  to  be  a 

if  competent,  and  has  appointed  the  president  and  college  to  fellow,  and  admitted,  should  the  majority  of  fellows  thk.a 

be  juages  of  this  competency.    (Willcock,   p.  38.)       Tlie  present  consent.     {Ibid,,  p.  4G.) 

mode  of  examination   is  wholly   in  the  discretion  of  the  Tliese  bye-laws  are  considered  in  law  invalid,  and  are  «Jt> 

college,  which  has  conflded  the  immediate  direction  of  it  to  rectly  contrary  to  the  original  charter.  The  >taiute  renden^ 

the  censors.    It  has  however  also  ap|)ointcd  that  the  doors  all  men  of  the  faculty  of  and  in  London  eligible  to  the  fcl- 

of  the  censors*  chamber  shall  be  open  to  all  Hdlows  who  lowship:  the  byeluw  says,  all  men  of  the  fuculiy  of  biid  m 

may  think  proper  to  be  present,  and  that  they  may  take  London  are  not  eligible,  but  those  only  ^ ho  have  been  uf  (he 

part  in  the  examination,  should  they  think  fit;  and  that  the  order  of  candidates  for  one  year;  and  none  cran  becumt 

fellows  may  have  an  opportunity  of  availing  themselves  of  candidates  who  are  not  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridiee. 

this  right,  it  is  appointed  that  all  examinations  shall  take  This  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  statute:  it  is  the  impos.fi^ 

place  at  a  court  held  at  certain  regular  intervals.     {Ibid.,  a  qualification  not  required  by  the  constitution  ;  and  (what 

p.  41.)  is  most  fatal  to  such  a  qualification)  one  which  dun  Dot 

The  order  of  Candidates  was  abolished  in  1836,  as  above  depend  upon  the  body  imposing  it,  or  any  select  porlJv»nof 

stated,  but  there  were  reserved  to  students  then  in  the  that  body,  but  on   two  universities  in  'legal  tccepiation 

universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  their  inchoate  rights,  strangers  to  and  unconnected  with  this  college,  and  wbollr 

The  order  of  Fellows  comprises  those  who  are  admitted  overlooked  by   the  statute  by  which   it  was  cttablifthtd. 

into  the  fellowship,  community,  commonalty,  or  society  of  {Ibid,,  p.  49.) 

the  college.    The  charter  incorporated  all  physicians  then  It  would  bo  impossible  here  to  give  an  account  of  all 

legally  practising  in  London,  so   that  each   of  them  who  the  literary  controversies  in   which  the  College  of  Pby- 

thought  proper  to  accept  it  became  ipso  facto  a  member  sicians  have  been  continually  engaged,  partly  in  8upf<tft 

or  fellow;   but  as  all  future  practitioners,  within  the  pre-  of  their  own  just  and  undoubted   rights,  and  partly  m 

cincts  of  and  seven  miles  round  that  city,  were  required  defence  of  their  arbitrary  and  unwise  limitations  with  rt- 

to  obtain  the  licence  of  the  college,  there  soon  arose  two  spect  to  the  election  of  fellows.     A  list  of  the  titles  of  mora 

orders  of  the  profession.    The  fellows  attempted  by  various  tnan  flAy  pamphlets,  &c.,  written  for  or  against  the  coU^ 

bye-laws  to  limit  their  own  number,  but  seem  to  have  con-  between  tne  years  1665  and  1810,  is  given  in  a  worken- 

sidered  the  licentiates  as  members  of  the  college,  or  the  titled  '  An  Exposition  of  the  State  of  the  Medical  Pru&tAiaB 

commons,  and  themselves  as  forming  a  select  body  for  the  in  the  British  Dominions;   and  of  the  Injurious  EflfeeUof 

purpose  of  government.    To  this  state  of  the  society,  the  the  Monopoly,  by  Usurpation,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Fhj- 

btatute  32  Henry  VIII.  seems  to  allude  in  speaking  of  the  sicians  in  London,*  8vo.,  Lend.,  18J6,  pp.373.     After  mock 

'  commons  and  fellows.'    The  charter  of  Charles  II.  ex-  dispute  and   discussion,    these   obnoxious    bye- laws   bav« 

pressly  notices   these  orders  as  forming  the  body  of  the  lately  been  repealed,  and  the  following   regulations  haia 

society,  inasmuch  as  it  directed  that  new  fellows  should  be  been  published  by  authority  of  the  college 
elected  from  among  the  commons  of  the  society.     {Ibid., 

p.  44.)  Beffulation$  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  o/Lomhu 

The  following   is  a  short  account  of  the  bve-laws  of  mi     .-,  i,         i.  t».     •  •         ,      • 

the  college  respecting  the  election  of  Fellows  :-It  was  at  ^  The  College  of  Physicians,  having  for  some  >;ean  pail 

first  provided  (anno  1355),  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  f^^'V^  »^  necessary,  from  time  to  tune,  to  make  alteratioM 

into  the  college  until  ho  had  practised  for  some  time  under  »".  ^^«  ^^^°^\  <^"  ^^"°**  [^  ^^^»**^  ^^™»^  candidate*  to  eta- 

a  probalionarv  licence,  which  time  was  afterwards  limited  w^nation,  and  license  them  to  practise  us  phy».ciana»  kai 

to  four  vears.  'This  was  perfectly  reasonable  and  consistent,  ^^^o'^  J«  ^^l^eve  that  neither  the  character  nor  object  of 

.  .     .        .       powers  witli 

undenlood. 
this  time  te 

ciisserof  fellows,"'candiT^^^^                                     In"  lei??,  ™^j^®  P>»*>\»^  a  statement  of  the  means  which  it  poiawia^ 

it  was  ordained   that   no   person   should   be   admitted   a  Within  itself  of  conferring  the  rank  and  privileges  of  pby- 

fellow  until  he  had  performed  all  his  exercises  and  dis-  ?\^»*"  ^"  *^1*  .^^^^se  who,  having  had  the   advantage  of  a 

potations    in    one  of  the    'British   universities,'   without  Ijljeral  education,  both  general  and  professional,  can prott 

dispensation;  and  in  1737,  that  none  should  be  admitted  "^?"'  qualifications  by  producing  proper  teaiimouialt  aB4 

into  the  society  of  the  college  who  should  not  first  have  *ubmitiing  to  adequate  examinations. 

been  of  the  number  of  candidates  for  one  whole  year,  or  Regulations  regarding  Certificates  and  Testimomali. 
have  publicly  read  physic  for  three  years  in  some  'uni- 
versity of  Bntain,'  or  been  doctor  of  the  chair  in  some  Every  candidate  for  a  diploma  in  medicine,  upon  present- 
university  of  this  kingdom,  or  ordinary  king's  physician,  ing  himself  for  examination,  shall  produce  satisfactory  en- 
In  1751,  under  the  pretence  of  explaining  the  words  dence,  1,  of  unimpeached  moral  character;  *J,  of  baunf 
•any  British  university,*  in  some  of  the  former  bye-laws,  it  completed  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  oge ;  and.  3.  of 
was  declared  that  no  person  should  bo  admitted  who  was  having  devoted  hiinbclf  for  five  years,  at  least,  to  the  studj 
not  a  doctor  of  physic  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     Another  of  medicine. 

alteration  was  introduced  in  1765,  by  excluding  all  except  Tiio  course  of  study  thus  ordered  by  the  college  com- 

such  candidates,  and  the  king's  or  queen's  oruinary  physi-  prises : — 

cian  with  salary,  and  the  regius  professors  of  physic  of  Ox-  Anatomy  and  physioloiry,  the  theory  and  practice  of  phys.c, 

ford  and  Cambridge:  and  in  or  soon  after  tlie  year  176S,  forensic  medicine,  chemistry,  materia  mediea  and  boiasfi 

it  was  declared  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  the  and  the  principles  of  midwitery  and  burgery 

order  of  candidates  unless  he  had  been  created  a  doctor  of  With  regard  to  practical  medicine,  the  c..lle^e  con«i<!cfi 

physic  in  the  university  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or,  having  it  essential  that  each  candidate  shall  have  diligunll v  attcDile^ 

obtained  that  de;;ree  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  had  been  for  three  entire  years,  the  physicians'  practice  of  some  ge- 

incorporated  into  the  university  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  ncral  hospital  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  containing  at 

and  until  he  had  been  examined  as  to  his  knowledge  of  least  one  hundred  beds,  and  having  a  regular  establi^bmeDt 

physic  at  three  of  ihe  greater  or  leaser  meetings  of  the  of  physicians  as  well  as  surgeons. 

college:    and  that  no  person  might  be  admitted  a  fellow  Candidates  who  have  been  educated  abroad  will  be  re- 

unle?»>  he  had  been  a  candidate  for  a  )ear,  except  that  the  quired  to  show  that,  in  addition  to  the  full  course  of  studj 

president  might  once  in  every  other  year  ])ropose  at  the  already  specified,  they  have  diligently  attended  the  pb)si- 

eouiitia  minora  one  licentiate  of  ten  years*  standing  ;  and  if  cians'  practice  in  some  general  hospital  in  this  countr}  Ut 

the  greater  part  of  the  comilia  minora  should  consent,  pro-  at  least  twelve  months. 

po>e  hiiu  at  the  next  comitia  majora  to  be  elected  a  fellow  ;  Candidates  who  have  already  been  engaged  in  practice, 

and  if  I  he  gre  iter  part  of  tl.e  fellows  then  present  hhould  and  have  attaine  1  the  ai;c  of  forty  years,   but  have  DOt 

on-ent,  ^.ul•h  licentiate  minhl  bj  udiuttte.l  a  fellow;  and  passed  through  the  ctmiplete  course  of  study  above  dcdcnbed, 

that  any  of  thv  fullo'As  might  propose  a  licentiate  of  se\ en  may  be  admitted  to  examination  u|>on  presenting  to  ibe 

\*;ark'  sUuliii^.  uii'J  of  the  ai^e  of  thirty-ai\  years,  in  the  censors*  board  such  testimoniaU  of  character,  gcueral  aad 

comitia  majora  to  bv  examined ;  and,  if  the  greater  part  of  profedsiona],  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  eoUege. 
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The  first  examination  is  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  and 
\  understood  to  comprise  a  knowledge  of  such  propositions 
a  any  of  the  physical  sciences  as  have  reference  to  the 

acturo  and  functions  of  the  human  body. 

The  second  examination  includes  all  that  relates  to  (he 
tuses  and  symptoms  of  diseases,  and  whatever  portions 
f  ihe  collateral  sciences  may  appear  to  belong  to  these  sub- 
sets. 

The  third  examination  relates  to  the  treatment  of  diseases, 
Deluding  a  scientific  knowledge  of  all  the  means  used  for 
bat  purpose. 

The  three  examinations  are  held  at  separate  meetings  of 
be  censors'  board.  The  viva  voce  part  of  each  is  carried 
n  in  LAtin,  except  when  the  board  deems  it  expedient  to 
lut  questions  in  English,  and  permits  answers  to  be  re- 
urned  in  tbe  same  language. 

The  college  is  desirous  that  all  those  who  receive  its 
liploma  should  have  had  such  a  previous  education  as  would 
mply  a  competent  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  it  does  not  con- 
ider  this  indispensable  if  the  other  qualifications  of  the 
andidate  prove  satisfactory ;  it  cannot  however,  on  any 
ccount,  dispense  with  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
anguage,  as  constituting  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  edu- 
ttion ;  at  the  commencement  therefore  of  each  oral  exa- 
ation,  the  candidate  is  called  on  to  translate  vivH  voce 
uiu  Latin  a  passage  from  Hippocrates,  Galen,  or  Aretseus; 
•r,  if  be  declines  this,  he  is,  at  any  rate,  expected  to  con- 
true  into  English  a  portion  of  the  works  of  Celsus,  or 
ifdenham,  or  some  other  Latin  medical  author. 

In  connection  with  the  oral  examinations,  the  candidate 

eqaired,  on  three  separate  days,  to  give  written  answers 

Snglish  to  questions  on  the  different  subjects  enumerated 
MiuTe,  and  to  translate  in  writing  passages  from  Greek  or 
Latin  books  relating  to  medicine. 

Those  who  arc  approved  at  all  these  examinations  will 
raceive  the  following  diploma  under  the  common  seal  of  the 
college  :— 

Sciantomnes,  Nos,  A.  B.  PrsBsidentem  Collegii  Medicorum 
Londinensis,  unit  cum  consensd  sociorum  ejusdem,  aucto- 
littte  nobis  a  domino  rege  et  parliamento  commissil,  exa- 
minisse  et  approbAsse  ornatissiraum  virum,  T.  S.  et  ei  con- 
etsiisse  liberam  facultatem  et  licentiam  tam  docendi  quam 
eiercendi  scientiam  et  artem  medicam,  eidemque  summis 
W)nohbu8  et  titulis  et  privilegiis,  qusecunque  hie  yel  alibi 
iDedicis  concedi  solent,  intra  auctoritatis  nostrse  limites  frui 
dedisse.  In  cujus  rei  fidem  et  testimonium,  adjectis  censo- 
niQiet  registrarii  chirographis,  sigillum  nostrum  commune 
pmseotibus  apponi  fecimus,  datis  ex  CDdibus  collegii  die 

. mensis _^ anno 

Dutnini  millesimo  octinsentesimo . 


The  college  gives  no  particular  rules  as  to  the  details  of 
prerious  education,  or  the  places  where  it  is  to  be  obtained. 
It  will  be  obvious  however,  from  a  reference  to  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  study  above  described,  the  manner  in 
vhich  the  examinations  are  conducted,  and  the  mature  age 
of  ihe  candidates,  as  affording  full  time  for  acquiring  the 
necessary  knowledge,  that  there  will  be  ample  security 
afforded  to  the  public  and  the  profession,  that  none  but 
those  who  have  had  a  liberal  and  learned  education  can 
presume,  with  the  slightest  hope  of  success,  to  offer  them- 
selves for  approval  to  the  censors'  board :  and  as  the  college 
trusts  that,  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  its  own  duty,  it  can 
promise  itself  the  satisfaction  of  thus  continuing  to  admit 
into  the  order  of  English  physicians  a  body  of  men  who 
shall  do  it  honour  by  their  qualifications,  both  general  and 
professional,  it  is  prepared  to  regard  in  the  same  light,  and 
address  by  the  same  appellation,  all  who  have  obtained  its 
'liploraa,  whether  they  have  graduated  elsewhere  or  not. 

In  drawing  up  and  promulgating  the  above  regulations, 
the  college  has  endeavoured  fairly  to  look  at  that  which  is 
wbstaniial,  rather  than  that  which  is  merely  nominal,  in 
all  that  concerns  the  qualifications  of  its  mem  here  ;  it  has 
resolved  to  estimate  all  testimonials,  whether  they  are  pre- 
sented under  the  name  of  certificates,  diplomas,  or  degrees, 
strictly  with  reference  to  their  value,  and  to  measure  them 
hy  this  standard  alone,  as  parts  of  the  previous  qualifi- 
cation of  candidates,  which  they  are  to  verify  in  their 
examinations. 

The  college  feels  confident  that  it  has  overstepped  neither 
the  spirit  nor  letter  of  the  laws  which  have  invested  it 
with  the  power  of  governing  and  legislating  for  the  whole 
faculty  of  medicine  within  its  jurisdiction,  by  thus  ear- 
fietily  endeavouring  to  maintain  its  character  and  reputa- 


tion, and  vindicate  its  claim  to  be  the  source  of  professional 
honour. 
Dec,  22,  1838.  Francis  Hawkins,  Pegistrar. 

Much  curious  information  respecting  the  antiquities  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  is  to  be  found  in  *The  Gold- 
headed  Gine,'  an  amusing  and  interesting  little  volume  by 
the  late  Dr.  Macmichael.  He  tells  us  (p.  120)  that  its  very 
first  meetings  immediately  after  its  establishment,  1518, 
were  held  in  the  house  of  Linacre,  called  the  Stone  House, 
No.  5,  Knight  Rider  Street,  which  still  belongs  to  the  col- 
lege. About  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  the 
college  removed  to  another  spot,  and  took  a  house  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  at  the  bottom  of  Amen 
Corner.  During  the  civil  wars,  their  premises  were  con- 
demned, as  part  of  the  property  of  the  church,  and  sold  by 
public  auction ;  on  which  occasion.  Dr.  Hamey  became  the 
purchaser,  and  two  years  afterwards,  1649,  gave  them  in 
perpetuity  to  his  colleagues.  The  great  fire  of  London, 
1666,  consumed  the  college,  and  the  whole  of  the  library 
with  the  exception  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  folio  volumes. 
For  the  next  few  years,  the  meetings  of  the  fellows  were 
generally  held  at  the  house  of  the  president,  while  a  new 
college  was  being  built  on  a  piece  of  ground  that  had  been 
bought  in  Warwick  Lane.  This  was  completed  in  four 
years,  and  was  opened,  without  any  particular  ceremony,  on 
the  25th  of  February,  1674,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
George  Ent.  Here  the  fellows  continued  to  hold  their 
meetings  till  within  a  f^w  years,  when  (as  Dr.  Macmichael 
says)  *  the  change  of  fashion  having  overcome  the  genius 
loci,*  the  present  new  college,  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
Trafalgar  Square,  was  opened  on  the  25th  of  June,  1825, 
and  an  elegant  Latin  oration  was  delivered  by  the  president, 
Sir  Henry  Halford. 

PHYSICS.  The  word  pkt/aike  (^vcrir^),  or  science  of 
nature,  might  include  in  one  general  term  all  that  is  called 
mixed  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history.  The  title  of  physician,  or  student  of 
nature,  has  become  in  our  language  synonymous  with  one 
who  investigates  tbe  origin  of  diseases  and  the  means  of 
cure;  but  in  the  continental  languages  it  still  retains  the 
more  general  signification.  Also  physic  (the  study  of 
nature)  has  come  to  mean  tlie  drugs  given  to  cure  disorders, 
or  medicines ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  two  more 
complete  departures  from  etymology. 

The  plural  physics  is  always  used  to  mean  the  study  of 
nature  by  means  of  the  severer  modes  of  investigation. 
Some  apply  it  to  the  application  of  mathematics  to  material 
phenomena,  and  to  this  alone;  others,  distinguishing  the 
preceding  as  mathematical  physics,  include  under  the  ge- 
neral term  the  sciences  of  experiment.  There  is  no  usage 
which  in  any  degree  approaches  a  universal  reception  ;  wo 
prefer  the  second-mentioned  signification. 

PHYSIOGNOMY  {fvnioyvutfiovia)  is  the  art  of  deter- 
mining the  mental  character  of  an  individual  by  the  exami- 
nation of  his  countenance.  The  popular  ideas  of  the  indi- 
cations afforded  by  different  kinds  of  features,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  which  almost  every  one  is  at  times  a  practitioner  of 
physiognomy,  are  nearly  as  definite  as  the  few  principles 
which  those  who  have  made  it  an  object  of  peculiar  study 
have  established.  The  circumstance  on  which  the  chief  and 
surest  indications  afforded  by  the  countenance  depend,  is, 
that  when  certain  feelings  and  habits  are  much  indulged 
in,  the  positions  of  the  features  which  are  associated  with 
them  are  apt  to  become  permanent,  either  by  the  formation 
of  wrinkles  or  other  marks  in  tlie  skin,  or  by  the  enlarge- 
ment and  disproportionate  strength  of  the  muscles  chieHy 
exerted.  Thus  a  person  in  the  frequent  habit  of  sneering 
contemptuously  acquires  at  last  a  slight  curve  in  his  upper 
lip  by  the  disproportionate  size  and  power  of  its  elevator 
muscle ;  he  who  is  often  meditating  has  the  wrinkles  of 
the  slight  frown  and  the  contraction  of  the  brows  which  are 
eoramonlv  associated  with  deep  thought,  permanently  fixed ; 
he  who  has  his  attention  constantly  alive  to  the  objects 
around  him  acquires  an  expression  of  vivacity  in  the  open- 
ness of  his  eye  and  the  quickness  of  the  motions  of  all  the 
muscles  of  his  face ;  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
thoughts  are  rarely  roused  to  active  efforts,  acquires  a 
smoothness  of  feature  and  a  sluggishness  of  action  in  the 
several  parts  ef  the  face,  which  indicate  that  its  muscles 
have  been  exercised  as  rarely  and  with  as  little  energy  as 
his  thoughts. 

The  peculiarities  of  feature  thus  acquired  are  often  tran» 
mitted  from  the  parent  to  the  ehild ;  and  in  the  latteri  their 


indication*  will  be  ci 
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icl  or  fal»e  according  as  there  has 
or  nai  run  ocen  a  coincident  traii'^inisiion  uf  the  parent's 
di«po«i(ion.  Or  n  child  may  acquire  a  peculiar  exprcision 
of  cuunteDance  hy  imitating  IhoM:  among  whom  it  i»  placed. 
•nd  in  Ibis  cata  also  it  will  only  be  by  accidenlai  coinci' 
danes  that  the  indieationa  of  the  features  are  correct.  From 
theu  and  other  aourcei  of  fallacy,  the  attempts  lo  niiie 
phyiiognoniy  into  a  science  havo  not  been  so  RucccKsful  a* 
to  encourage  a  deeper  study  of  it  than  every  one  uneoti- 
leiously  ennages  in  during  his  intercourse  with  [he  world. 

PHYSIOLOGY    («i,B.oXoyi«.    from  fimt,   nature,   and 

\iyos,  diKourae)   is  the  icience  which  tfeati  of  the  phcno- 

'  mena  of  living  bodies.     Ita  tevorat  departmenli  arc  con- 

•idared  in  teparate  arlicles,  in  which  a  complete  system 

maybe  found  in  those  on  Life,  Diobstioh,  ABtOBPTiON, 

ClECULATlOM  (HsAJtT),  RESPIRATION,  NuTBlTIOIT,  SbCBK- 

TioN  (Gland),  Bone,  Skeleton,  Articulation,  Muscle, 
Larvnx,  Nervb,  Brain,  tho  several  organiof  the  Siniei, 
Embryo,  Ovule,  and  Ibe  articlet  on  the  analomy  and  ape- 
cial  physiology  of  the  individual  oi^ns  of  aniraali  and 
planta,  which  are  referred  to  in  each  of  the  preceding. 

PHYSO'GRADA,  a  family  of  manns  animalt,  arranged 
byH.  de  Blainvllie,  in  his  avnopUc  fable,  under  the  2oo- 
pkyle*.  but  an  one  of  the  aberrant  or  &lse  forms  of  that 
claaa,  and  as  anImaU  improperly  referred  lo  them. 

Tfa«*e  Phytograda,  accordinsto  M.  de  BlainviUe,  have  a 
regtilar,  aymmetrical,  hilaleral,  contraclile,  fleahy  body, 
of^n  very  long,  provided  with  a  complete  intestinal  canal, 
with  amore  or  less  considerable  aiiriferous  dilelalion  ;  there 
ua  a  mouth  and  anus,  each  of  them  terminal,  and  anoma- 
loua  branchiffi  in  the  form  of  very  long,  very  contractile 
cirrhi,  intermingled  with  the  ovaries. 

M.  de  BlainviUe  remarks  that  the  animals  which  consti- 
tute this  group  are  so  anomalous  at  Qrat  sight — they  seem 
to  recede  ao  much  from  known  types,  that  it  ia  diUiouU  to 
form  anylbtng  like  a  satistaclary  idea  concerning  them. 
Zoologists  therefore  who  have  followed  the  natural  method, 
were  obliged,  in  placing  them  among  the  radiated  aniroaU, 
to  make  of  them  a  particular  section,  under  the  name  of 
anomalous  or  irregular  Jtadiala  ;  and  in  truth  very  anoma- 
lous Radiata  they  were,  having  nothing  about  them  of  a 
radiated  disposition  of  structure. 

Another  reason  which  coutribulcs  lo  the  difficulty  of  fol- 
lowing out  the  relations  of  the  Pfitftograda,  is  the  rarity  of 
flnding  them  in  an  unmutilated  state,  and  above  all  be- 
cause it  is  almost  imposiiible  to  preiervo  them  in  collec- 
tions, to  frail  and  delicate  is  their  structure.  Even  when 
oDiiaigned  to  the  spirit  in  a  perfect  state,  tliey  become  so 
eban;^  from  contraction,  that  their  natural  form  and  struc- 
ture are  scarcely  to  be  recognised. 

U.  de  BlainviUe  further  observes  that  he  had  long  enter- 
tained grave  doubts  as  to  the  place  assigned  to  those  ani- 
mal* in  the  zoological  sc^ale,  founded  solely  on  external 
form,  which,  according  to  his  principles,  it  sufficient  to  de- 
termine the  degree  of  organization  of  an  animal ;  but  be 
had  not  succeeded  in  elucidating  them  completely  up  to 
the  time  when  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  submilled  to  bia 
observation  many  specimens  of  the  common  P/it/ialus.  and 
U.  H£ri*sier  do  Gerville  sent  him  an  individual  tolerably 

Srfect,  freshly  nreserved  in  spirit  of  wine.  Since  then  M, 
BlainviUe  had  opportunities  of  observing  some  specimens 
of  Fhfliophnra  and  Stepfianomia,  also  communicated  to 
htm  by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard ;  so  that  be  thinks  ho  is 
able  to  withdraw  all  these  animals  from  the  type  of  the 
Aetinotaria,  to  form  a  distinct  order  of  them  under  the 
type  of  McUaeozoaHa.  Nevertheless,  be  observes,  the  Sle- 
jJtanomiiB  may  not  belons  to  the  same  family  as  the  I^yt- 
tOfJiorte  properly  so  called. 

Tlie  authors,  say*  M.  de  BlainviUe,  in  continuation,  who 
liave  spoken  of  liie  animals  that  constitute  this  order,  are 
ruber  numerous ;  but  only  a  small  number  of  those  authors 
have  eiamined  them,  and  that  incompletely.  The  fhytah 
were  Brst  observed,  and  from  the  time  uf  Browne,*  who  Qrst 
figured  tbero,  down  to  M.  Lesson,  who  publiahed  some  new 
ones  in  the  Atlas,  illustrating  the  voyage  round  the  world 
by  Captain  Diiperrey,  there  are  few  Tuyagen  who  have  not 
notioed  them.  Forskael  seems  la  have  known  the  Pfiyto- 
phoT»  best ;  but  these  have  been  least  observed.  The  Sle- 
ftlianonaa  were  discovered  by  P^ron  and  I.esueur ;  but  the 
individuals  from  which  they  characterised  the  genera  were 
ineoiDpleie.  The  work  of  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  on  the 
fh^iopAortf  was  addressed  to  the  AJcademy  of  Science*  at 
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Paris,  during  Their  last  voyage  in  the  Astrolal 
manded  by  Captain  d'UrvUle. 

It  is  by  the  aid  of  these  different  woTk^  and  t 
frcm  the  means  generouBly  aff'trded  to  M.  de  Biaii 
MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  that  he  has  prodnced  the 
menl  which  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers. 
uologif.  1S34.) 

Bui  before  we  enter  upon  the  divisions  and  sub 
it  will  be  neceasBiy  to  apprise  the  reader  that  vi 
obscurity  stiU  veils  much  of  the  or);aniialian  of  tl 
roals,  Ibat  part  of  it  especially  which  relate*  to  tl 
gation  of  the  species.  It  is  now  well  known,  t*:-* 
labours  of  some  distinguished  continental  zoolog 
several  of  the  Alediua,  probably  all,  are  dioecious 
grada]  1  but  the  generation  of  ihe  group  before 
yet  sati-ifaclotily  made  out ;  at  least  aHer  some  res 
cannot  find  tliat  il  is.  We  now  turn  to  M.  de  Bk 
arrangement. 


Natatory  organ  simple  and  lamellar- 
Physalia. 

Generic  Character. — Body  oval,  rather  elonnti 
narrow  and  prohoscidiform  anteriorly,  hydatiio 
middle,  attenuated  and  obtuse  posteriorly, 
shaped  end  terminal  ;  anus  lateral ;  a  foot  lu  li 
crest  or  oblique  lamina,  directed  from  before  bai 
branchial  very  anomalous,  and  compo:,cd  of  a  great 
of  diversiform  cirrhous  produclioii> ;  organs  of  g< 
terminating  at  the  anterior  thud  of  the  ngbt  sid 
closely  approximated  orifices.     (Ue  BlainviUe.) 

As  to  the  molluscous  rolalionsbip  and  the  organ* 

Example,  Phytalia  Arelhiisa. 

This  is  the  Arftuxa  of  Browne ;  Meduta  Car 
Muller  and  Escholiz  :  Ffiyialiis  pflugkut  of  Laf"" 
Portuguese  man-of-war  of  Engli.h  voyagers. 
crest  is  expanded  it  has  been  very  probably  mul 
Aigonauta  Argo,  the  Paper  Naulilus  by  tbotc  * 
declared  that  they  have  seen  Heels  of  the  lattei 
This  niyiatut  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  warm  tt*».  bu 
of  them  are  sometimes  diiven  into  our  bnyt.  panic 
the   southwest  coast.     -When  we  were  in   aboi 
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itudc,'  says  Sloine,  in  his  '  Voyage  to  JamaicB.' 
bLbI  the  aeamen  call  a  Caravel,  or  Ihrtugvegt 
which  seems  lo  be  a  zoojihyluin,  or  of  a  middle 
een  a  pkiit  and  an  animal ;  it  is  of  thai  kind  of 
les  called  Urlic/s,  from  their  Blinging  qualii]*, 
ems  diScrciit  fruio  any  described  by  any  natural 
.  shall  call  it  L'rlica  mariria,  solula,  purpurea, 
■hit  longissimit  i  and  he  fieurcs  it  with  the 
laa  expanded  as  '  A.  carvell.,  flate  iii-.y!^.  3. 


omolive  organs  complex  end  vesicular. 

PhysEopliora. 
Iharaeter. — Body  more  or  leu  elongated,  cylin- 
liform  in  its  anterior  part,  provided  below  with 
)f  Tesicular  diversiform  bodies,  with  a  regular 
d  behind  wiih  a  variable  number  of  very  diverse 
iroducttons,  two  of  which  are  longer  and  more 
D  others ;  mouth  at  the  extremity  of  the  hyda- 
;   anus  leriuiuul;  oiguii   of  geneialion?     (De 

Hiytiopkora  Muzonema. 

in ville  stales  that  1  he  niijitopkora  OiiSet  from 

in  gwimming  or  (bating  in  a  vertical  position, 
IS  pouch  beint;  above  and  thtt  eirrhiferous  pro- 
3w.  The  distiitclioii  <if  the  species  appears  to 
:iid  especially  ou  ilie  iiuiubcr  and  form  of  the 
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Diphysa. 

Gentrir,  Character. — Body  cylindrical,   elongated,  cot*- 

Imctile,  muscular,  composed   of  Ihree  pails,  the  anterior 

CartveBicuUr,  the  middle  part  bearing  on  its  lower  part  tvo 
ollow  natatory  organs,  placed  one  before  the  other,  and  the 
third  part  (which  is  the  longest)  provided  above  with  a 
Gbrillo-capillaceous  plale,  and  below  with  cirrhiform  pro- 
'  iclionv;  mouth  terminal;  anus?    (De  Bkinville.) 

Example,  Diphyta  tingularia  (Quoy  and  Gaimard; 
Aatrolabe,  Zoologie). 

Rhizopbyu. 

Iranerar .— j 

extremity  into 
ifarous  bladder  with  a  terminal  oriQce,  provided 
throughout  its  length  with  scattered  tentaculiform  pro- 
ductioas  mingled  with  cirrhiform  filaments.  (De  Blain- 
ville.) 

This  genus  is  divided  by  H.  de  Blainville  into  two 
sections. 

Species  with   simple  tentaculiform  productions.     Nata- 

ly  organs  hollow.     (Genus  Bhtaophyta.) 

Example,  Rhizaphyta  planoftfima,  Pfron ;  IRhizt^hyta 
flronii,  Esch.,  Acai^.,  p.  148,  No.  ii.,  t.  \3,^g.  3). 
2. 
'hose  tentaculiform  productions  are  covered  with 
cirrhiform  (tlamenta.     Natatory  organs  unknown.     (Genu* 
Epibulia,  Esch.) 

Example.  Rkizopkyta  fili/ormit  {Fhyuophorafiliformi*, 
Forsk.),  represented  above. 


1,  a  ponioB  of  AjialBniU  Ui«ni«. 

"^  Vol..  XVUI.-T 
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Species  provided  wilh  two  Borl«  of  locoraotiTe  organs,  the 
tnterior  one*  hollow,  Iho  poalerior  solid. 

Oentrio  C/utracler. — Brxb/  very  much  elong»ted,  cylin- 
diical,  vennirarm,  provided  anUriorly  wilh  many  hollow 
DaUtory  organs  in  two  rows,  and  bahind  with  solid  tqum- 
iDous  oi^Ds.  bslween  which  coma  forth  lentacuhfoim  cirihj, 
furnished  with  Termiform  suckers. 

Example,  Apoltrnia  Uraitia. 

Stephenoroia. 

Centric  CharacUr.—Body  in  genirti  very  tauoh  elon- 
gated, cylindrical,  vermiform,  covered  throughout  its  ex- 
tent, except  in  the  lower  median  line,  with  squamouk  iiala- 
tor}'  organi,  full  and  dispersed  in  transverse  bands,  between 
which  come  forth,  and  especially  infcriorly,  long,  very  much 
diversified  cirrhiform  productions,  mingled  with  tlie  ovaries. 
OriOcea  of  the  inteitilial  canal  terminal.     (Dc  Blainville.) 

Example,  Stephanomia  AmphilriJes.  P^ron   et  licsueur 
{Voyage  aux  Tarrei  Aastr.,  p.  4i,  pi.  29,  /g.  S). 
Protomedea 

Gtneric  Character. — Body  ttee,  lloaling,  eyiindricnl,  fi*- 
tulous,  very  long,  provided  above  with  an  imbricated 
assemblage  of  gelatinous  bodies  (on  two  alternate  roue) 
which  are  full  and  hippopodiform,  and  Ihroughoul  the  real 
of  its  length  with  fllamenlo'JS,  clrrhous,  diversiform  produC' 
tions.  Moutli  proboscidiform,  at  the  extremity  of  a  sort  of 
vesicular  stomach. 

Example,  Protomedea  lulea. 


Kbodophysa. 

Generic  Character.  — Body  short,  cylindrical,  flcuhv. 
■wollen  above  into  an  acriferous  bladder,  and  provided 
below  wilh  a  variable  number  of  KcUiinous  bodies,  which 
are  full,  costiform,  forming  a. single  transverse  scries,  and 
wilh  a  variable  number  of  filamentous  diveniform  produc- 
tions.   Mouth  and  anus  terminal.    (De  Blaiaville.) 

Example,  Rhizophyea  Helianthiu, 

These  animsls  form  Covier's  second  order  of  Acalephans, 
under  the  name  of  Hydrostalie  AeaUpkant.  Ho  charac- 
terises Ihcra  as  being  recognised  by  one  or  two  ordinary 
reaieles  fllleil  wilh  Iho  air,  by  whose  means  they  arc  sus- 
pended in  the  water.  Appendages  singularly  numerous  and 
varied  in  forni, some  uf  which  probably  Mrveaisucbers,ol]iL-rs 
perhaps  a*  ovaries,  and  w>me,l»D]ter  than  the  others,  aj 


tentacula,  ara  jobed  U  th«i«  vesicular  parti  to 
whol£  appareul  organiiation  of  the  anitnaL     vu 
that  it  is  not  observed  whether  they  have  a  mouth  ■ 
tinguiibable  %i  such.    {Rigne  Animal,  1830.) 


flhoiUirbyu  UslUuUiui. 

PHYSSO'PHORA.  (I'iivsohhada-I 
PHYTO'CRINUS.  [Kncrinitks.  vol.  ix..  p.  » 
PHYTOLACCA,  a  genus  of  tropical  or  sublrof 
oceous  plants,  with  en-ct  or  occa^-ionalty  twinii 
Ihickish  tnrnip-Miaped  root,  alternate '  undiv,»a 
leaves,  end  leulless  cicct  racemes  of  Mowcra  suceat 
deep  purple  fruits.  They  l,ave  a  live-parted  r 
corolla,  from  five  lu  thirty  itumcna  inserted  inlo  ■ 
disk,  and  the  pistil  consists  of  ncvcral  unilocular  ' 
carpels  united  at  the  base  or  along  llie  whole  innei 
The  fruit  is  an  umbonato  depressed  berry,  with 
seeds  whose  embrio  is  turned  round  inealv  albumen. 
toliicca  decandra,  a  species  found  wild  in  Virginia,  « 
is  called  Pocsn,  whence  the  viilgur  nmnu  of  Pukeap 
this  species,  has  a  tool  which  acts  as  a  )>owcrnil  emc 
ill  exhibition  is  attended  with  nanoiie  eSecIa:  its 
are  also  reported  to  posisess  the  came  i|ualily ;  they  i 
intense  purple  colour,  and  are  said  lu  be  employed 
tugal  as  a  uiaans  of  iniproviiii;  the  a)>|>earalicv  of 
red  wines.  Notwithstanding  ilic  ariidiiy  of  it*  leav 
plant,  when  very  young,  is  hsid  to  be  eaten  in  the 
States  as  asparagus  ;  and  Dr.  Rojle  relates  that  hi 
P.  acinoia,  a  Himalayan  species,  employed  in  thi 
manner  in  the  north  of  India,  lo  be  very  palatabli 
boiled. 
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PHYTOLACCA 'CK.£   f«rm  a  small  natuial 
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plants,  named  after  the  subject  of  oiiv  last  article,  but  whose 
iimils  and  position  in  a  natural  scries  are  unsettled.  Ac- 
cording to  most  writers  they  are  regarded  as  apetalous 
]>!;ints  and  allies  of  the  Chenopodiaceous  and|Polygonaceous 
orders,  from  which  their  distinct  ovaries  chiefly  distinguish 
thcin.  But  Endlicher,  in  his  recent  arrangement  of  plants, 
probably  influenced  by  the  form  of  their  embryo,  and  by 
the  plurality  of  the  carpels,  considers  them  as  related  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  Caryophyllaceous,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  Malvaceous  orders.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  dif- 
ference between  these  two  stations,  it  is  probable  that  both 
are  correct,  and  that  Phytolaccaceaj  are  really  plants  con- 
necting Chenopodiaceee  and  Caryophyllaceoe.  If  so,  they 
furnish  a  new  proof  of  the  badness  of  the  fundamental  divi- 
sions proposed  for  Exogens  by  both  De  CandoUe  and  Jus- 
sieu.  With  the  exception  of  Phytolacca,  no  plants  of  this 
Older  appear  to  be  of  much  importance  to  man ;  their  pro- 
perties seem  to  be  generally  acrid. 

PH \TX)SAU'RUS,  Jaeger's  name  for  a  genus  of  fossd 
Saurians.  Two  species  are  recorded,  Phytosaurus  Cutncn- 
<hn,  and  Ph,  Cylindricodorit  both  from  the  dolomitio  sand- 
stone (Keuper  formation). 
PHYTOTOMA.  [Musophagid^,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  28.] 
PHYTOTOMPNiE.  [Musophagid;e,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  28.] 
PHYTOZOA'RIA.  This  is  the  general  term  employed 
Iry  M.  fihrenberg  to  include  the  numerous  species  and 
genera  of  minute  animals  living  in  water,  for  which  by 
other  writers  the  titles  of  InfVisoria  and  Microzoaria  are  pre- 
fcned-  There  are  two  grand  divisions,  or  classes  as  Ehren- 
berg  calls  them,  of  the  Phytozoaria,  viz.  Polygastrica  and 
Rotatoria  or  Rotifera;  and  as,  judging  from  some  examina- 
tion, and  in  accordance  with  many  modern  writers,  we  con- 
lidcr  these  classes  to  be  really  and  widely  distinct,  so  as  to 
ti«er\e  to  be  placed  in  very  different  parts  of  the  scale  of 
animal  organization,  we  treat  the  subject  under  those  terms 
respectively.  [Infusoria;  Microzoaria;  Polygastrica; 

ROT\TORIA.1 

PHYZE'LIA,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Terebelles  of 
Savignv  {Amjjhitritey  Cuv.,  part ;  Annelides  Tubicoles  of 
Cuv.).  ' 

PIA  MATER.    [Brain.] 

PIACENZA  {Ptacentia),  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
and  the  second  in  importance  in  that  state,  is  situated 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  Po,  and 
two  miles  east  of  the  confluence  of  the  Trebbia  with  that 
river,  in  a  fine  plain  bounded  on  the  south  by  well  cultivated 
hills.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and 
has  a  citadel,  which,  according  to  a  stipulation  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  of  1815,  is  garrisoned  by  Austrian  troops. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  straight.  The  principal  square  in 
front  of  the  ducal  palace  is  adonied  with  two  equestrian 
bronze  statues  of  dukes  Ranuccio  and  Alessandro  Farnese. 
Piacenza  abounds  in  fine  buildings,  the  principal  of  which 
*re— I,  the  ducal  palace,  commenced  after  the  design  of 
VigTiola,  but  not  finished ;  2,  the  Podesteria,  or  town-house, 
t Gothic  building  of  the  thirteenth  century;  3,  the  cathe- 
dral, a  handsome  Gothic  structure  of  the  twelfth  century, 
*ith  fresco  paintings  by  Guercino  and  Luigi  Caracci ;  4, 
S.  Sisto,  a  handsome  church,  richly  adorned ;  5,  the  fine 
f  hureh  of  8.  Agostino ;  6,  Santa  Maria  di  Campagna,  which 
belongs  to  the  Franciscan  friars,  has  some  fine  paintings. 
The  town  library  contains  30,000  volumes;  the  new  theatre, 
»nd  (he  school  of  design  and  architecture,  are  also  worthy 
of  notice. 

Piacenza  contains  25,000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a 
««isidorable  trade  in  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
^ntry.  The  establishments  for  public  instruction  consist 
oft  superior  school,  or  lyceum,  with  professors  of  law  and 
Micine ;  a  secondary  or  grammar  school,  the  college 
Alberoni  for  boarders,  a  school  of  the  fine  arts,  an  institution 
fcr  the  education  of  young  ladies,  and  several  elementary 
fbools  for  boys  and  girls. 

Placentia  is  first  mentioned  as  being  a  Roman  co- 
lony, settled  at  the  same  time  as  Cremona,  in  the  country 
^l^aered  from  the  Gauls,  in  the  year  224  B.C.  (Livy, 
Epitome y  XX.)  In  the  second  Punic  war  it  was  besieged 
Unsuccessfully  by  Hasdrubal  while  on  his  march  to  join  his 
brother  Hannibal;  but  after  the  end  of  that  war  it  was 
'tken  and  destroyed  by  a  band  of  Liguriaus  and  Gauls, 
Waded  by  Hamilcar,  a  Carthaginian  officer,  who  had  re- 
Biftincd  behind  after  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal,  and  had  suc- 
ceed in  organising  the  mountaineers  of  the  Ligurian 
^peDnines,  and  leading  them  against  the  Romans.    (Livy, 


xxxi.  10.)  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hamilcar  by  the 
Roman  prietor  L.  Furius  Purpureus,  the  colony  of  Placentia 
was  restored.  Tacitus  (Histor.,  ii.  21)  mentions  Placentia 
as  being  gallantly  defended  by  Spurinna,  a  captain  of  Vitel- 
lius,  against  the  attack  of  C&ecina,  one  of  Olho's  pcnerals. 
on  which  occasion  a  splendid  amphitheatre,  which  stood 
outside  of  the  walls,  was  destroyed.  It  was  near  Placentia 
that  the  Roman  troops  under  Aurelianus  were  defeated  in 
a  great  battle  by  the  Marcomanni,  who  had  invaded  Upper 
Italy,  but  Aurelianus  afterwards  defeated  and  exterminated 
the  invaders,  ad.  271. 

In  modern  history  Piacenza  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
independent  Lombard  cities.  It  afterwards  had  its  lords  or 
tyrants  of  the  families  of  Pelavicino  or  Pallavicino,  Scotti, 
and  Landi.  It  next  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Visconti 
dukes  of  Milan.  After  the  death  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti, 
A.D.  1447,  and  the  establishment  of  an  ephemeral  republic 
at  Milan,  the  citizens  of  Piacenza  revolted  against  the 
Milanese,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Venice.  But  Francesco  Sforza,  being  appointed  commander 
of  the  Milanese,  retook  Piacenza,  in  December,  1447,  when 
the  town  was  given  up  to  pillage.  The  soldiers  of  Sforza 
committed  all  sorts  of  violence  and  cruelty,  sparing  neither 
age  nor  sex ;  even  the  churches  were  not  respected.  The 
Mila^iese  historians  Corio  and  Simoneta  fully  relate  those 
atrocities.  From  that  time  Piacenza  never  recovered  its 
former  prosperity :  it  remained  subject  to  the  Sforza  dukes 
of  Milan,  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Louis  XII.,  and 
retaken  from  the  French  by  pope  Julius  II.,  after  which  it 
remained  subject  to  the  popes,  tos^ether  with  Parma,  until 
1545,  when  pope  Paul  III.  gave  it  to  his  son  Pier  Luigi 
,  Farnese.  From  that  time  it  has  formed  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Parma. 

Piacenza  has  produced  many  distinguished  men:  the 
scholar  Valla,  pope  Gregory  X.,  Cardinal  Alberoni,  Gio. 
Battista  Porta,  the  economist  Gioia,  the  philologist  Gior- 
dani,  and  others  who  are  noticed  by  Poggiali,  '  Memorie  per 
la  Storia  Letteraria  di  Piacenza,'  2  vols.  4to.,  1778; 
and  in  the  *  Memorie  Storiche  della  CittiL  di  Piacenza,'  by 
the  same  writer.  A  description  of  the  buildings  and  other 
objects  worthy  of  notice  was  published  in  1828:  *  Descri- 
zione  dei  Monumenti  e  Pitture  di  Piacenza,'  8vo. 

PIAHAU,  or  PIAUH  AU,  the  name  assigned  to  certajji 
Cotingas  (Ampelis,  Linn.),  whose  bill  is  more  strong  and 
more  pointed  than  the  ordinary  Cotingas.  The  Piauhaus 
are  so  called  from  their  cry,  and  are  very  insectivorous. 
Vieillot  has  distinguished  them  by  the  generic  name  of 
Qtterula.    [Muscicapid/e,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  11.] 

PIANO-FORTE,  a  keyed  musical  instrument,  variously 
formed  and  under  different  denominations,  such  as  grana, 
square,  and  upright  The  first  notion  of  the  square  piano- 
forte was  taken  from  the  clavichord  by  a  G«rman  mechanic 
of  the  name  of  Viator,  about  ninety  or  a  hundred  years 
ago ;  but,  for  want  of  friends  or  ^nds,  he  never  became 
known  as  a  maker.  The  invention  however  was  followed 
up  by  other  musical  instrument  makers  of  the  same  nation, 
who  all  left  their  clavichords  and  harpsichords  for  the  new 
instrument,  the  piano-forte.  Thus  we  have  Zumpe,  Tabel, 
Schudi,  Kirkman,  Broadwood,  Stodart,  Sehoeno.  Buntebart, 
Pohlman,  Pether,  Beck,  Garcha,  Ganer,  and  a  host  of 
others. 

The  grand  piano-forte  is  supposed  to  be  of  earlier  date 
than  the  square  piano-forte,  and  is  said  to  hfcve  been  the 
invention  of  a  Gorman  musician  of  the  name  of  SchrSder, 
or,  as  others  say,  of  Chnstofkli,  a  harpsichord-maker  of 
Padua.  The  first  maker  at  all  known  in  this  country  was  a 
Gmnan  of  the  name  of  Backers,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
success  attended  his  exertions  with  the  solid  advantages 
which  were  enjoyed  by  his  contemporary  Zumpe,  who 
realised  an  ample  fortune,  and  retired.  The  place  of  his 
retirement  we  well  remember,  and  have  heard  good  repert 
of  his  cheerfal  glass  and  well-filled  pipe,  without  which,  in 
those  days,  a  German  did  not  acknowledge  that  he  lived. 
The  grand  piano-forte  retains  the  shape  of  the  instrument 
from  which  it  was  taken,  the  harpsi<mord ;  and  although 
that  shape  has  been  much  condemned,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  see  any  other  objection  to  it  than  its  largeness ;  it  is 
the  natural  outline  of  the  instrument,  and  we  do  not  think 
that  a  better  form  fbr  it  will  ever  be  devised. 

The  square  piano-forte,  we  have  said,  was  taken  from  the 
clavichord,  but  it  retains  only  its  shape^  with  the  same  die- 
position  of  the  strings  and  keys ;  their  actions  have  no  simi* 
larity.    The  action  of  the  clavichord  was  simply  a  piece  of 

T2 
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bniis  pin  wire,  which  was  placed  vertically  at  a  point  where 
it  could  be  struck  or  pressed  against  its  proper  strinff,  the 
right-hand  dlTision  of  which  was  free  to  vibrate,  whilst  the 
left-hand  was  muffled  by  a  piece  of  cloth,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  damp  or  stop  the  string,  which  it  did  the  in- 
stant the  finger  was  taken  off  the  key.  The  touch  of  the 
clavichord  was  peculiar,  partaking  both  of  the  harpsichord 
and  the  organ;  in  other  words,  both  struck  and  pressed^ 
and  the  pressure  could  be  so  varied  as  to  produce  a  kind  of 
tremblant  effect  The  tones  were  feeble,  soft,  and  melan- 
choly, and  better  suited  to  the  student,  the  composer,  or  the 
solitary,  than  any  purposes  of  social  amusement. 


Fig'l. 


TSi 


:ssL 


d.  Key.    b,  BniM  pin  wire,    e.  String,    d,  Qolh  woven  between  the  ttrinp 
at  a  dam)>er. 

The  action  of  the  square  piano-forte,  on  its  first  intro- 
duction, consisted  of  a  key^  a  liftar,  a  hammer,  and  a 
damper.  The  key  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  clavichord. 
The  lifter  was  a  brass  wire,  with  a  piece  of  hide  leather  as  a 
head,  which  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  soft  leather  as  a 
finish.  This  lifter,  when  in  motion,  struck  the  hammer 
against  the  string,  and  thus  produced  the  tone  of  the  in- 
strument. The  damper  followed  the  performer,  and  stopped 
the  vibrations  as  quickly  as  the  finger  was  removed  from 
the  key.  (See^^.  2.)  The  tone  of  this  piano-forte  was  thin 
and  irtry,  the  hammer  having  only  one  slight  covering  of 
sheep-skin  leather  upon  it. 


Kg.  3,  exhibiting  all  the  Varieties  of  the  modi 
Piano-forte  as  respects  the  Action, 


r. 


0^/ 


C=l. 


a.  Key.     h.  Lifter,     c.  String,     i,  Danper.     e,  Damper  rtick  or  aopffurk. 
/,  Hamroer.    g.  Lifter,    h.  Brass  damper. ' 

This  rude  idea  of  a  piano-forte  continued  in  use  for  many 
years,  and  the  first  improvement  upon  it  was  introduced  by 
LoDgman  and  Broderip,  who  brought  out  a  patented  inven- 
tion naving  two  additional  parts  in  the  action,  namely,  the 
hffpper  and  the  underhammer,  as  they  were  call^  (see 
/tg.  3).  This  patent  was  followed  by  another  introduced  by 
Clementi  and  Co.,  the  burden  of  which  simply  was  an  im- 
provement on  the  damper.  It  was  called  the  Irish  patent, 
from  its  having  been  the  invention  of  an  Irishman  of  the 
name  of  Southwell ;  but  it  had  simplicity  only  to  recommend 
it,  was  found  inconvenient,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  super- 
seded by  what  is  now  called  the  cranit  damper.  We  cannot 
give  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  this  improvement;  it  be- 
came so  instantaneously  general,  that  the  inventor  was  lost 
sight  of  in  the  crowd  of  makers  who  adopted  his  invention. 
It  IB  still  in  use,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  good  and  suf- 
ficient plan.  The  damper  used  by  Messrs.  Broadwood  pre- 
viously to  the  introduction  of  the  crank  damper  was  made 
in  brass  {see/lg,  2),  but  by  whom  invented  we  do  not  know. 
We  now  come  to  the  last  addition  which  has  been  made  to 
the  action  of  the  square  piano-forte,  the  check.  This 
member  was  borrowed  from  the  grand  pianoforte,  and  is  so 
•cknowledffed  by  the  name  given  to  those  square  piano- 
fortes wh  ion  have  it;  for  they  are  always  called,  par  ex- 
cellence, grand-square  piano-fortes.  The  check  certainly 
is  a  most  important  part  of  a  pianoforte,  and  the  best  of 
actions  is  nothing  without  it.  The  check  is  placed  behind 
the  hammer,  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  key;  where,  after  the 
blow  has  been  given,  it  catches  the  tail  of  the  hammer,  and 
holds  it  till  another  blow  is  required  (see  Jig.  3).  For  fur- 
ther information  as  to  the  square  piano-forte,  we  refer  to 
the  diagrams,  which  we  hope  will  be  found  sufficient  for  any 
information  that  may  be  required.  As  an  instrument,  we 
think  less  of  the  square  piano-forte  than  any  other :  it  has 
neither  the  touch,  the  tone,  nor  the  app«araace  of  either 
|h9  grand  or  the  upright. 


a.  Key.    K  Hopper,  by  which  (he  escape  of  the  hammer  la 
d,  Iriah  damper,     dd.  Crank  damper,     e.  Under 
g.  Check. 


/. 


The  grand  piano- forte,  as  above  observed,  was  tb^ 
tion  of  Schroder  or  Christofali,  manufactured  bv 
and  retains  the  shape  of  the  instrument  from  wl 
taken,  the  harpsichord.      Here  again  we  have  iw 
ments  alike  in  form,  but  unlike  in  almost  evi 
circumstance ;  for  their  action,  their  tones,  and  tb« 
which  they  are  played  upon,  arc  all  entirely  differefcia 
action  of  the  harpsichord  was  simply  a  key  and  i 
called  a  jack^  which  was  a  piece  of  pear-tree  with  i 
moveable  tongue  of  holly,  through  which  a  cutting  oj 
quill  was  passed  to  touch  the  string  when  the  jack 
action ;  the  tone  produced  by  this  contrivance  was 
of  scratch  with  a  sound  at  the  end  of  it  (tee  Jig,  4). 

Pig.  4,    Harpsichord  Jack. 


F'>.  4. 
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a.  Jack,    b,  Toogae.    e,  QuilL    tf.  Bristle  fprio^.    e.  Ckth  daaf 

The  action  of  a  grand  piano-forte  consisted  of 
a  lever,  a  hammer,  a  button,  a  check,  and  a  damper 
raib  and  sockets  to  connect  them.      By  this  eorobina 
parts,  every  musical  intention  known   or  desired  ■ 
time  was  perfectly  attainable,  and  with  admirable  • 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Cramer,  and  others  (see  Jig.  5).    k 
have  now  new  and  more  severe  judges  to  encounter: 
actions  are  no  longer  sufTtcient ;  new  effects  are  to  be 
and  new  powers  are  called  for.      Fortunately,  these 
have  been  accomplished,  for  new  actions  have  riseo 
abundance,  and  we  have   only  to  choose   between 
The  more  or  less  of  excellence  will,  doubtless,  occas; 
puzzle  the  amateur,  but  some  ready-fingered  friend 
quaintance  may -be  called  in,  and  the  difficulty  is  im 
removed  by  a  single  cadence  on  the  instrument  di 
whether  major  or  minor  is  quite  immaterial. 

No  musical  instrument  is  so  universally  admired 
piano-forte.     Its  compass,  whether  fix  octaves,  six 
half,  or  seven,  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  musica 
position,  and  may  really  be  consiaerc^  a  miniature 
tra.      The  smaller  instruments  have  generally  o« 
octaves,  the  grands  have  six  octaves  and    a  half; 
octaves  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  admire.    The  str 
the  earlv  piano-fortes  were  partly  of  steel  and  partly 
the  treble  notes  of  steel,  and  the  Iqwer  notes  of  bra»3^ 
of  which,  in  the  bass,  were  over-lapped  or  covered* 
open,  with  plated  copper-wire  to  give  them  more  j 
according  to  the  length  attainable  m  the  instrument 
modem  piano- fortes  have  steel  wire  throughout,  with 
ao  QOtav^  in  the  baia  closely  lapped  with  uowMbed  c 
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B.  The  strings  which  are  now  used  in  piano-fortes  are 
isiderably  larger  than  those  which  were  formerly  used ; 
i  advantages  of  whirh  are  durability  and  firmness.    The 

i-wire  now  in  use  is  the  manufacture  of  Mr.  Webster  of 
lios,  near  Birmingham,  and  is  greatly  superior  to  the 
:e-famed  German  wire,  now  no  more  in  esteem  ^ith 
igUsh  manufacturers,  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  metal 
i  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  was  drawn  :  when 
rfectly  round,  which  it  ought  always  to  be,  it  was  gene- 
ly  too  soft;  and  when  sufficiently  hard,  it  was  scarcely 
»r  well  manufactured,  from  which  circumstance  it  was 
[istantly  false  in  vibration.  Stops  and  pedals  are  more  or 
s  adopted  in  different  countries.  Stops  can  scarcely  be 
d  to  be  used  at  the  present  day ;  they  properly  belong  to 
e  middle  age  of  piano-forte  making,  and  were  placed  in  the 

rument  on  the  left  hand  of  the  performer.  The  damper- 
jyf  and  the  buff-stop  were  the  most  common ;  the  damper- 
jp  raised  the  dampers  from  the  strings,  which  gave  con- 
luation  to  the  tones,  and  the  buff-stop  raised  a  piece  of 
fi  buff  leather  up  to  the  strings,  and  gave  the  instrument 

what  the  tone  of  the  harp.     Pedals  are  much  esteemed 

5ume  performers  and  little  by  others ;  in  foreign  piano- 

lies  we  find  many  pedals,  but  in  the  Enprlish  we  have 

ely  ever  more  than  two — one  for  piano  effects,  and  the 
ttcr  for  forte.  This  pedal,  the  forte,  is  an  effective  pedal, 
id  not  at  all  injurious  to  the  mechanism  of  the  instrument ; 
B       not  say  as  much  of  the  piano  pedal,  for,  by  passing 

wction   to  one  string,  it  is  not  only  straining  to  the 

reiof  the  hammers,  but  is  also  very  apt  to  disturb  the  tu- 

of  the  unisons,  by  which  an  instrument  is  often  unfairly 
■led  as  regards  its  standing,  and  a  more  frequent  applica- 

to  the  tuner  is  required.     In  lieu  of  this  pedal,  some 

have  introduced  a  soft  substance,  wool  or  leather, 

siwcen  the  hammers  and  the  strings,  by  which  something 

ke        buff-stop  is  accomplished,  but  with  more  delicacy 

vioration  in  its  effects.      The  foreign*  name  for  this 

cuaI  is  jeu  celeste,  and  to  us  it  is  more  agreeable,  and  is 

linly  less  injurious  to  the  action  of  the  instrument  than 
»       re  frequent  piano  pedal. 

If  e  will  here  give,  in  alphabetical  order,  a  few  diagrams 
r  erand  actions.     Their  merits  we  must  leave  to  those  who 

J  occasion  for  them,  reserving  only  the  right  to  make  a 
:w  brief  remarks  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
lis  article.     They  are  the  works  of  living  manufacturers. 

Pig,  5.     The  Common  Grand  Piano-forte  Action, 


Fig.  5. 


•.Key.    J,  Levpr.    c.  Button,    rf,  Chock,    tf,  Dnmper.    /String,    j^,  Huler. 
t Damper  pedal  liAer.     Hi,  lX,\\\!i  and  .sockets,     k  Spring.     /.  Hummer. 

6.  Messrn,  Broadwnod\9  fninner  and  new  Patent 
Grand  Action.  (Invented  by  Mr,  Southwell^  son  of  the 
late  Mr,  W,  Southwell.) 


f 


Tbe  ihaded  parts  are  the  uew  additions,  the  intention  of  which  in  to  keep  the 
tsi&Ber  at  a  e*>rtalH  distADce  from  the  string  when  the  finger  is  on  the  Itcy. 

CKey.    6,  Le^er.    c.  Button,    d.  Check.    «,  Damper.   /.String.    ;.  Crank 
•  danper.     A»  Daini>er  pedal  liO«T.     flit,  RaiU  oud  sodifU,     A,  Spring. 


/.  Hammer,  m,  fi.  Block  passed  through  the  hnmmer  butt,  o.  Spring  fixed 
at  the  hack  of  fi.  and  pressing  upon  the  front  of  it;  by  which  armngement,  when 
the  lerer  nasscs  the  notch,  it  id  caught  by  in.  and  ine  hammer  is  Bustained  at 
the  given  height,  f.  Another  spring,  which  regulates  the  action  of  o,  and  de- 
termines the  height  it  shall  rise. 

Fig,  7.  Messrs,  Collard  and  Collard^s  new  Patent  Grand 
Piano-forte  Action;  the  Invention  of  Mr.  George 
Stewart, 


a.  Key.  6,  Hopper,  c.  Button,  d,  Hopper  spring.  0.  Hammer.  /.Check. 
0.  Hammer  rail.  A,  Damper,  ii.  Rail  and  socket.  A.  Crank  for  damper, 
f.  Damper  pedal  li!U?r. 

Fig,  8.    Mr,  Errard's  Patent  Grand  Action ;  the  Invention 
of  his  Uncle^  Mr,  Sebastian  Errard, 


a.  Key.  b.  Lifter  centred  in  the  key  and  the  hopper  lever,  c.  Hopper  lerer. 
dd,  Hopper,  e.  Hammer  sustaining  lever.  /.  Stop  for  e.  g.  Hopper  button. 
ht  Butt  for  the  hopper  to  hit  against.  1 1.  Two  small  wire  stops  acting  upon  e. 
k\.  Hopper  and  sustaining  spring.  /,  Check,  m  m.  Balance  weights  of  lead. 
n.  Damper.    0,  Hammer,    p.  Hammer  roiL 

Fig.  9.    Mr,  fVomum's  new  Giand  Action.    (This  Action 
is  based  on  the  Piccolo  Action.) 


a.  Key.  6,  Hopper  and  spring,  c.  Hammer,  d,  Check,  e.  Button  to  set 
off  the  hopper.  /.  Hopper  lever,  g.  1  w  attached  to  the  batt  of  the  hammer. 
h.  Sustaining  spring  linked  to  the  end  of  the  tie.  and  fixed  in  the  f^nt  end  of 
the  hoppor  lever,  the  rising  of  which  puts  the  sustaining  spring  in  actiou. 
This  spring  gives  the  piano  blow  nnd  assists  in  the  forte  and  repeUtion. 
1 1.  Damper  and  fixings,  k,  Hammer  ruler  and  back  touch.  (,  Wood  spring 
to  set  up  the  hoppers. 

Fig,  10.    Mr.  Zeiter's  new  Grand  Action, 

^. 


a,  Key.  h.  Hopper,  which  works  in  the  key  with  what  is  called  a  bird'g 
mouth,  e.  Escapement  part  of  the  hopper  and  the  settiug  off  is  effected  bv  tha 
button  working  iu  the  archoil  part  above  it,  d.  e.  d.  Button  and  wire,  e.  Arch 
in  which  the  button  acts.  /.  Hopper  spring,  o,  Hammer.  A.  Check. 
I.  Damper,  k,  Dauper  Crank.  /.  Damper  pedal  action,  m  m,  Riul  and 
socket,    n,  Hammer  roil. 

The  upright  piano-forte  was,  doubtless,  taken  from  the 
upright  harpsichord,  and  we  have  always  understood  that 
it  was  the  invention  of  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of 
Hancock,  a  musical  instrument  maker  resident  in  some 
part  of  Westminster.  He  was  a  man  of  much  ingenuity, 
and  produced  several  varieties  in  keyed  instruments; 
amongst  which  we  find  the  organised  piano-forte,  the 
portable  gra?id  piano-forte,  and  an  instrument,  also  a  piano- 
forte, in  the  shape  of  a  spinnet.  The'  portable  grand,  in  its 
day,  was  a  successful  and  desirable  instrument,  but  has 
long  since  been  superseded  by  instruments  of  the  kind 
called  kit  grands,  boudoir  grands,  pocket  grands,  and  semi 
grands,  llie  next  novelty  was  the  invention  of  John  Isaac 
Hawkins,  who  coDstruo^ed  an  uprig^ht  instrument  with  v^ 
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detftehed  sound-boord  in  an  iron  frame,  and  tlie  wbole  «m 
to  arranged  as  to  be  able  ta  meet  the  atmosphere  with 
compensating  powers.  Intbol»^«,  it  harl  spiral  or  hcUeal 
•trings,  by  which  length  was  gained;  and,  in  the  treble, 
three  octaves  of  equal  tension  were  Brcomplisbeil  by  a  uni- 
form sixe  of  wire.  It  was  patcnled,  but  aid  not  tako  with 
the  public  sufTicicnlly  to  come  into  notice.  Following 
Hawkins  vc  had  William  Southirell,'  who  patented  an  im- 
provement  in  upright  piano  fortes,  and  gave  it  ibe  name  of 
Iho  rahi'ifl  piano-forte.  The  name  slill  remains  amongst 
Ui.  but  the  invention  has  long  since  hecn  snperseiled  and 
laid  aside.  Tli«  unique  pinno-furle  was  introdirced  about 
thirty  years  a};o  by  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Womom,  and  was 
the  invention  and  palent  of  the  latter.  This  ln«(rument 
met  the  taste  of  the  day  for  insiruments  of  Utile  aUitud*; 
it  did  not  stand  higher  than  thrtefeet  thret  inches,  and  the 
string!  were  all  placed  diof^natly  towards  the  Itoor;  the 
action  was  simple  and  effcclive,  but  it  is  not  now  uUder 
manufaclure. 

Fig.  ll.    Mr.  Womum'K  Patent  Unique  Action. 
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and  improvements  appeared  aboDi 
tbit  time,  some  of  which  were  patented,  and  some  not ;  but 
«e  cannot  tay  more  poncerning  them  than  that  they  were 
productions  icith  scarcely  a  difference,  and  calculated  merely 
to  gratify  their  several  makers  with  a  variety  of  their  own  ; 
for  their  powers  and  pecuhariliei  were  ell  much  to  the  same 
effect  under  the  finger  of  a  performer  :  indeed  we  had  no 
decidedly  new  thing  nntd  (he  double  or  Piccolo  action  ap- 
peared. This  was  the  inveiiLion  of  Mr.  Wornum,  uiid 
patented  by  him  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago;  it  is  appli- 
cable lo  both  upright  and  horiiontal  mstrumenls.  and  is 
now  extensively  mauufactured  in  Europe  and  America. 


Fig.  12.     Mr.  Koi 


't  double  or  Piccolo  Action. 


m,  Xf.    k  Hoprn  ■b'  intat.    r.  HuniaFr. 


yet  been  equalle>l. 

There  are  many  things  relalini;  to  the  piano-fbrtc 
we  have  not  touched  upon,    llicre  are  aim  some 
actions  to  which  we  have  not  given  much  allentMNi 
cially  those  called  dnwn-ilriking  actions:    we  hai 
these,  hut  aro  decidedly  of  upiiiiun  that  ihey  nerar 
ceive  suHlcient  approbation  tu  come  into  general  um 
are  much  lumbered  niih  parts,  and  all  have  a  bad 
which,  in  the  present  age  of  performers,  whose  eflii 
so  delicate  and  so  rapid,  m  alune  enough  lo  condean 
Other  inventions  too,  Euch  ds  Mr.  Lilherland's  pUnt 
springs  lo  pri.'seno  the  tuning,  Mr.  Kdey's  lr«iisp« 
atrument,    Mr.  Mott's  loMinenle.    Mr.  Kill       B'a 
airing,  and  Mr.  John  Trotter's  alfernated  koi-u 
all  ^iven  place  to  other  Ihinf;*,  and  ore  no  Im      >  ma 
the  present  generation  of  musical  people, 
pbn  was  a  well- tempered  helical  tpring,  i 
Bllached  to  the  loop  of  (he  string ;  thus,  M        am 
tracled  the  spring  gave  way,  or  as  it  ex 
collapsed,  by  which  the  pilch  of  the  stri       i       n 
the  tuning  consequently  preserved.      K  -Jb  u«Sn  ■ 
to  any  great  extent,  but  hnd  its  admirers:  awaolo 
ness   in   the  tone   was  pcrhap's   its  greatest  i         t. 
Riley's  plan  for  Irantjiotitirin  was  simply  adou1       BtC 
one   sliding   under  the  other,   by  which   miiHi: 
played  from  the  $ame  ecalc  a  note  or  note*  AijiAcr 
It  waa  purchased   by  hlessrs.  Broadwood,  and  ii 
•tide.     Il  never  was  calculated  lo  be  of  serrira  lo 
line  of  music;  neither  lUd  it  introdui*  anynew  or 
idea  lo  the  mechanic.      Mr.  Mott's  totliitente  i       ki 
cation  of  a  Cylinder  and  silk  loops  to  an  upright  p 
The  loops  were  attached  to  the  strings,  and  iIm:  i> 
which  was  moved  by  the  fool,  as  it  were  ho 
the  tones  came  forth  somcnhat  ))kc  the  toi        >■ 
phine.      Under   Mr.  Mali's   fingers,   this  iiihi 
capable  of  most  pleasing  effects,  but  without  aucu  i 
never  esteemed  the  invention.  Mr.  Kirkman'ai 
waa  applied  as  the  third  sttinaiof  a^mnd  piano; 
was  an  oclave  higher  in  pitch  iban  ihc  other  t*u>  • 
somewhat  ineflbct  like  Iwo  diapasons  and  a  prini 
vrgan,   but  not  «o  marked  in  character.     It 
lime,  bul  is  now  no  more  thought  of.      Mr.  iiuMni 
naled  kef/'board  was  completed  about  fihevn  yeanag 
peculiarity  wasthatof  allcrnutint;  the  keys:  thus  the 
I  came  within  seven  white  keys;    the  tdack  keys  to 
I  passed  under  the  trhite,  and  fiiii>iie<l  in  front  of  then 
with  broad  headt;  by  which  atrangcmcnt  a  black  kc 
be  laken  by  either  the  thumb  or  tlie /n^*r,  at  the 
the  performer.    This  instrument  wa»  called  by  Ui. 
a  Iranspoeing  piano-Jbrle :  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  f 
a  n«ir  nolation  for  il,   which  notation  he  si         *  V 
would  do  away  wilh  the  present  alioj^ethet.     j 
not  live  to  perform  his  nromise  we  much  reKtci. 
tainly  double  sharps  and  double  flats,  wilh  all  t1 
dentals,  are  anything  but  agreeable  to  thoae  w 
I  devote  their  whole  lives  to  ihe  sludy  of  music 

There  is  one  other  poin^  to  which  wa  would  dm 
tioD,  and  that  is  what  is  called  the  frmc 
Our  inquiries  have  led  us  to  this  subjecs  auu  v- 
in  flat  instruments,  especially  grands,  there  it  a  d 
giving  strength  to  ihe  bracing.      Some  makers  are 
and  some  for  wood ;  but  wood,  it  icems,  is  inconm 
iron   \i   therefore   mostly  adopted.     That   stn        i 
porlant,  and  very  important,  is  quite  clear.  wI>cl>  w 
that  the  strings  of  a  grand  piano-forte  pull  equal  to  a 
of  tix  font.    Iron  at  a  substance,  doubtless,  has  Ibt 
strength,  bill  may  not  wood  be  so  applied  as  to  bs 
enough  ?    Thai  wood  is  more  sonorous  Ihan  iron,  ibi 
never,  we  believe,  been  a  question,  and  wt  will  yet  1 
sooner  or  later  it  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  belter 
The  ingenuity  and  capital  now  employed  in  this  iim 
branch  of  manufacture  give  us  soma  prolnise  (bat  i 
is  not  far  distant  when  a  more  unifortn  and  sui 
practice  will  be  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the 
forte.     If  this  can  be  accomplished,  what  may  not 
pc'-ted  from  future  Hummels  and  Thalberp.? 

PIAPEC.  the  name  of  a  bird  from  Senegal,  for 
getiuB  Plilntlomu*  o[  Swain^on,  inlimatelv  relaieu.  i 
M.  Temminck,  to  his  Corvii*  g\         cphalu*. 
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PIASTRE.    [Money] 

PIAZZA,  a  term  adopted  in  its  original  form  from  the 
Lilian,  but  with  a  great  change  of  its  meaning ;  for  while 
I  that  language  it  signifies  merely  an  open  place,  it  is  em- 
toyed  by  us  to  denote  a  covered  ambulatory,  whether 
irmed  by  columns  or  arches,  in  the  lower  part  of  a  build- 
ig,  such  cloistered  walks  being  very  common  in  the  piazze 
:  public  squares  of  Italian  cities,  as  that  of  St.  Mark's 
i  Venice,  &o.  Yet,  although  we  have  borrowed  the 
inn,  it  has  been  rather  as  a  distinct  name  applied  in  a 
;w  particular  cases  than  as  a  general  denomination ;  for 
Kcepting  Inigo  Joneses  arcade,  on  the  north  and  part  of  the 
ast  side  of  Covcnt  Garden,  which  is  expressly  called  the 
Piazza,'  we  have  scarcely  another  instance  in  London, 
uch  projecting  colonnades  as  those  of  the  Opera  House 
nd  the  Quadrant  being  different  in  architectural  character, 
s  may  instantly  be  perceived  by  comparing  the  las(-men* 
iuned  with  the  small  piazza  beneath  the  County  Fire-Office 
djoining  to  the  Quaurant.  Though  for  a  different  reason, 
uch  an  arrangement  has  quite  as  much  to  recommend  it  in 
lus  country  as  in  Italy  itself;  at  least  for  principal  thorough- 
ires  and  trading  streets;  because  if  notrcauiredasaprotec- 
ionagainst  the  sun,  it  is  desirable  as  afforaing  dry  and  shel- 
ered  walks  and  clean  pavement  in  all  weathers  in  those  parts 
f  the  town  where,  owing  to  the  crowd  and  constant  traffic, 
ain  and  dirt  are  most  annoying  to  foot-passengers.  Ac- 
ordingly,  in  his  plans  fur  rebuilding  the  City  after  the 
ireal  Fire,  Sir  C.  Wren  proposed  to  carry  piazzas  beneath 
be  fronts  of  the  houses  of  the  principal  streets;  but  pre- 
udice  or  something  else  determined  otherwise;  nor  has 
ucU  a  highly  convenient  mode  of  building,  as  regards  public 
eeommodation,  been  since  adopted  in  any  of  the  improve- 
lents  and  new  streets  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Lon- 
OD  Bridge. 

PIAZZA,  Town  of.    [Sicily.] 

PIAZZI,  JOSEPH,  was  born  at  Ponte  in  the  Valteline 
Switzerland),  July  16,  1746.  His  education  appears  to 
ave  commenced  at  Milan,  where  he  assumed  the  habit 
•  the  Th^atins,  and  became  an  inmate  of  the  convent  of 

Anthony.  Here  and  at  Turin  he  studied  the  classics 
iu  mathematics  under  Tiraboschi  and  Beccaria,  and  at 
.ome  under  Lesucur  and  Jacquier,  the  editors  of  the 
esuits'  edition  of  the  '  Piincipia.*  He  began  to  teach  phi- 
>8ophy  at  Genoa ;  but  having  expressed  himself  too  openly 
Q  certain  theological  points,  he  was  threatened  with  the 

iecution  of  the  Dominicans,  from  which  ho  escaped  by 

epting  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  new 
uiversiiy  of  Malta,  conferred  upon   him  by  the  grand- 

ster  Pinto.  Upon  his  return  to  Italy,  he  became  pro^ 
»sor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  in  the  College  of  the 
*fobles  at  Ravenna ;  but  here  again  his  religious  opinions 
oade  him  many  enemies.  Soon  after  the  publication  of 
vo  philosophical  theses,  which  were  deemed  '  too  bold  for 
0  young  a  divine,*  he  found  it  expedient  to  retire,  first  to 
Cremona,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
vtder  of  degmatic  theology  at  S.  Andr6  della  Valle.  In 
1780,  at  the  recommendation  of  Jacquier,  he  was  appointed 
vofessor  of  the  higher  mathematics  m  the  Academy  of  Pa- 
ermo,  where,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  viceroy,  he 
banded  an  astronomical  observatory.  In  1787  he  visited 
i^ris,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lalande,Jeauratt 
*ingre,  Delambre.  and  Bailly ;  also  of  John  Cassini,  Me- 
hain,  and  Legendrc,  who  were  at  that  time  occupied  in  de- 
eriuinin!^  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  observa- 
ories  of  JParis  and  Greenwich.  He  next  visited  England, 
Miere  he  became  intimate  with  Maskelyne,  Herschel, 
Vince,  and  more  particularly  with  Ramsden,  to  whom  he 
ronfided  the  construction  or  the  instruments  for  his  new 
B^rvator)'.  Much  of  his  time  during  his  stay  in  England 
•as  passed  at  the  observatory  of  Greenwich.  Here,  with 
Dr.  Maskelyne,  he  observed  the  solar  eclipse  of  June  3, 
17S8;  and  the  year  following  he  communicated  a  pajTer  to 
tbe  Royal  Society  (PhiL  Trans.,  vol.  79,  p.  55),  containing 
the  ubser  vat  ions  of  that  eclipse  by  twelve  other  astronomers, 
*o4  the  consequences  thence  deduced  by  himself  relative  to 
tbe  longitudes  of  the  several  observatories.  At  that  time 
the  longitude  of  the  Dublin  observatory  was  taken  at  24"^ 
^S*;  Piazzi  ji^ives  25™  13  4»,  and  expresses  his  confidence 
'hat  this  is  within  two  seconds  of  the  truth :  the  longitude 
Dow  given  in  the  *  Nautical  Almanac'  is  25ni  22^  This 
paper  is  understood  to  be  his  earliest  production  as  an  as- 
•^onomer.  Having  after  much  importunity  obtained  the 
^mpletion  of  his  instruments,  he  returned  with  them  to 


Sicily  in  the  latter  mti  of  the  year  1789,  and  very  soon 
after  became  one  of  the  roost  active  and  accurate  of  modem 
observers.  The  observatory  of  Palermo  was  at  that  time 
the  most  southern  in  Europe,  that  at  Malta  having  been 
recently  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  course  of  the  fust  ten 
years  he  determined  the  positions  of  no  less  than  6748  stars. 
His  first  catalogue  was  published  in  1803.  under  the  title 
of  •  Stellarum  Inerrantium  Positiones,*  which  was  de- 
servedly honoured  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and 
acquired  for  its  author  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  astro- 
nomers. It  was  while  thus  occupied  that  he  discovered, 
January  1,  1801.  the  firet  of  the  four  planets  now  known  to 
be  situated  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ceres  Ferdinandea,  out  of  com- 
nhment  to  his  natron  the  king  of  Naples.  [Cebes.]  Fer- 
dinand would  have  commemorated  the  event  by  circulating 
among  the  astronomers  of  Europe  a  gold  medal  bearing  the 
effigy  of  Piazzi ;  but  the  latter  suggested  that  the  money 
would  be  more  usefully  applied  in  the  purchase  of  an  equa- 
torial, of  which  the  obsenatory  was  in  need. 

In  1817  he  was  called  to  Naples  to  put  into  activity  the 
new  observatory  erected  by  Murat  on  the  heights  of  Capo 
di  Monte.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  observatory  of  Palermo 
by  M.  Cacciatore,  to  whom  he  had  previously  confided  the 
difficult  task  of  re-examining  Maakelyue's  thirty-six  princi- 
pal stars.  The  observations  of  Caccmtore,  which  were  ex- 
tended to  120  stars,  form  tho  basis  of  Piazzi's  second 
Catalogue  of  7646  stars,  published  in  1814.  Speaking  of 
this  catalogue,  the  council  of  the  London  Astronomical 
Society  remark,  in  their  seventh  annual  Report,  that  'it  ex- 
ceeds everything  of  the  kind  which  preceded  it,  and  shows 
more  powerfully  than  words  can  express  what  may  be 
effected  by  the  talents  and  assiduity  of  one  individual.* 
Piazzi  was  a  member  of  the  principal  scientific  societies  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  Of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1804,  at  the  same  time 
with  Baron  Zach  and  Professor  Gauss.  He  died  at  Naples, 
July  22,  1826.  His  library  and  instruments  he  bequeathed 
to  the  observatory  of  Palermo,  and  a  liberal  annuity  in  per- 
petuity, to  be  appropriated  in  succession  to  the  education 
and  maintenance  of  young  men  who  evince  a  marked  par- 
tiality for  astronomical  science. 

The  preceding  notice  is  chiefly  drawn  from  an  article  in 
the  'Bulletin  des  Sciences'  for  1826,  drawn  up  by  De 
Angelis  under  the  eye  of  the  Baron  Zach.  A  more  detailed 
account  of  Piazzi*s  life  and  labours  has  long  been  expected 
from  the  pen  of  his  friend  Colonel  Visconti,  the  present 
director  of  the  geographical  engineers  at  Naples.  The  pub- 
lished works  of  Piazzi  mentioned  in  different  numbers  of 
the  '  Bulletin  des  Sciences'  are  collected  and  appended  to 
a  translation  of  the  above  article  in  Brewster's  *  Journar  for 
1827  (vol.  vi.,  p.  193).    They  are  as  under:— 

1,  •  Discourse  on  Astronomy,'  Paler.,  1790. 

2,  •  Description  of  the  Observatory  of  Palermo,'  in  9 
books,  of  which  four  were  published  in  1792  and  five  in 
1794. 

3,  *  On  the  Discovery  of  the  Planet  Ceres,'  Palermo,  1802. 

4,  *  Observations  on  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic,'  1804. 
(Mem.  Soc.  Jtaliana,  tom.  xi.) 

5,  *  On  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes,'  1804.  {Ephem, 
de  Milan.) 

6,  *  On  the  Parallax  of  some  of  the  Fixed  Stars.*  {Mem. 
Soc.  Halianut  xii.) 

7,  '  On  the  Measure  of  the  Tropical  Year.'  (Id.,  tome 
xiii.') 

8,  •  On  the  Proper  Motion  of  the  Fixed  Stars.'  {Mem. 
de  rinst,  Nat.  Jial,,  tome  i.) 

9,  'The  Metrical  System  for  Sicily,'  1812. 

10,  '  Lessons  in  Astronomy,'  1817. 

11,  'On  the  Observed  and  Calculated  Solstices.'  (Mem, 
de  rinst.  de  Milan,  tome  ii.) 

12,  *  On  the  Italian  and  European  Clock.*  (Giom.  de 
Scienzepar  la  Sicilia,  Aug.,  1824.) 

13,  *  On  the  Progress  of  Astronomy.'  {Giorn.  de  Soc. 
Lett,  et  Arti  par  la  Sicilia,  April,  1S24.) 

14,  •  Description  of  the  Meridian  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Palermo,  established  by  Piazzi  in  1798,'  by  M.  Cacciatore. 
(Id.,  August,  1824.) 

PIBROCH,  in  Scottish  music,  the  march  or  battle-tune 

of  the  Highland  clans. 
PICA.    [CoRviD.B,  vol.  viii.,  p.  C8;  Magpie.] 
PICA M AH,  a  peculiar  compound  obtained  by  Rcichen- 

bach  from  wood-tar. 
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Its  properties  arc^that  it  is  nearly  colourless,  limpid,  and 
transparent ;  it  has  thtt  consistence  of  a  thickiiih  oil ;  to  the 
touch  it  is  greasy  ;  its  smell  is  not  very  strong  or  disagreea- 
ble, but  it  is  peculiar;  the  taste  of  picamar  iin  pice  ama- 
rum)  is  intolerably  bitter,  and  at  first  burning,  but  afier- 
x^ards  cooling,  like  peppermint.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
riO.  At  common  temperatures  oxygen  has  no  sensible 
action  on  picamar ;  even  wlicn  it  has  t)een  long  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  becomes  only  slightly  yellowish,  but  Mhen  boiled 
in  contact  with  it,  it  becomes  gradually  brown ;  its  boiling 
point  is  about  54;')*'.  In  water,  whether  cold  or  hot,  it  dis- 
sulves  sparingly,  and  the  solution  has  no  effect  either  on 
litmus  or  turmeric  paper. 

It  dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  bitterness  of  pyroligne- 
ous  acid  is  derived  from  its  presence.  Alcohol,  cether,  py- 
n)xylic  spirit,  and  creosote  dissolve  it  readily.  It  dissolves 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  selenium,  and,  when  hot,  caoutchouc 
also,  hut  this  is  deposited  as  it  cools.  In  cold  sulphuric 
acid  it  dissolves  without  decomposition,  but  this  takes  place 
when  they  are  heated -together.  By  nitric  acid  it  is  decom- 
posed, and  a  reddish  brown  mass  is  formed,  but  without 
any  oxalic  acid. 

Picamarcombincs  with  ammonia,  soda,  lime,  and  barytes, 
and  with  potash  it  forms  a  crystalline  com|>ound  which  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  but  when  it  is  diluted  and  h(!atcd, 
it  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of  this  compound,  which  on 
cooling  separates  in  white  brilliant  crystals. 

It  has  not  been  anal)  zed,  and  has  not  as  yet  been  applied 
to  any  useful  puri)ose ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  it 
maybc'  u&cfully  employed  in  preveninig  steel  instiuments 
from  rusting. 

PICARD,  J  E AN.  was  born  'J  Ist  July.  1620,  at  La  Ylichc 
in  the  ])rcsent  department  of  the  Sarthe,  and  became  priest 
and  prior  of  Kille  in  the  same  department.  Scarcely  any- 
thing is  known  of  his  early  history.  Even  the  nanies  of  his 
parents  appear  to  have  been  forgotten,  as  they  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Lalande,  who  visited  his  birth-place.  Pezenas,  in 
his  '  Critical  History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Longitude,' 
referred  to  by  Delambre,  speaks  of  one  Picard,  a  gardener 
of  the  duke  of  Crequi,  whom  the  astronomer  Le  Valois  in- 
structed so  successfully  in  the  use  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments, that  he  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  observers 
of  his  age.  As  the  subject  of  this  article  is  the  only  Picard 
who  is  known  to  have  acquired  any  celebrity  as  an  astrono- 
mical observer,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  was  the  hum- 
ble individual  here  alluded  to.  The  earliest  event  with 
which  his  name  is  associated,  and  of  which  the  date  is 
recoi-ded,  is  the  solar  eclipse  of  25th  August,  1G45,  which  he 
observed  with  the  astronomer  Gassendi,  whom  he  succeeded, 
in  1655,  as  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  College  Ro}al  of 
France.  He  was  one  of  the  eight  individuals  selected  by 
Coll)ert,  in  1G66,  to  originate  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  following  year  he  made  his  first  application  of  the  teU»- 
scope  to  the  measurement  of  angles;  which  alone,  observes 
Delambre,  would  entitle  him  to  the  eateem  and  remem- 
brance of  astronomers.  Prior  to  this,  plain  sights  only  had 
been  u.scd,  with  which  not  only  are  di>tant  objects  freouently 
altogether  iiiviaible,  but  of  those  which  can  be  seen  the  out- 
line is  seMoiu  distinctly  defined,  while  in  some  cases,  as  in 
the  GxckI  stars,  they  have  an  apparent  magnitude  which  they 
do  not  reuU)  po>ae&s.  According  to  Lahire  however  the 
nierii  of  this  great  iiiipro\einent  (which  was  eagerly  adopted 
by  every  u^troiiomer  of  note,  Ileveiius  excepted)  is  divided 
betwec^n  Picuiil  and  Auzout,  who  were  in  ])artnership, 
tliough,  from  Picard*s  description  of  his  invention,  in  his 
work  eniiiled  *  Figure  de  la  Terre,*  it  would  appear  to  be 
exclusivel)  due  to  himself.  Soon  aAer  this  he  introduced 
an  entirely  new  hvstein  of  astronomical  observation,  wherein 
the  i)cniluluin,  then  recently  invented  by  Huyghens,  is  first 
brought  into  use  in  determining  the  right  ascension  of  the  stars 
bv  noting  the  instant  of  their  passage  across  the  meridian. 
[TiiANsiT  IxsTRiMiiNT.]  Tliis  method, obscrves  Delambre, 
which  is  adhered  to  at  the  present  day,  *  insures  to  those  tno 
authtjrs,  llu\ghens  and  Picard,  an  iiicontesiible  superiority 
over  all  the  astronomers  of  the  time  without  a  single  excei>- 
tion.'  In  the  memoir  wherein  these  vic\is  are  more  fully 
developed,  and  n«  hich  he  read  before  the  Academy  of  Science:*, 
in  April.  1670,  he  urges  the  necessity  of  forming  more  cor- 
rect tables  of  ihe  sun  and  fixed  stars,  as  also  tables  of  refrac- 
tion, which  he  regarded  as  the  chief  foundation  of  ail  sound 
practical  astnuiouiy.  For  this  purpose  he  solicited  the 
erectiou  of  a  mural  quadrant,  which  after  many  years  of 
needless  delay  was  finally  adjusted  in  the  pbue  of  the  meri- 


dian, not  however  till  Picard  was  upon  his  dc«th-bed.  la 
1671,  with  a  view  to  give  astronomers  greater  coiifl'lcDce  la 
eniploving  the  obs<hr\'ation8  of  T)chi>  Brahr,  Picard  vi^iied 
the  island  of  Hoiine  in  order  to  determine  the  po«i(Mn  t.f 
Uraniberg.  Scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  observatory  remiii^cd; 
sufficient  however  to  enable  iiim  to  detect  an  errnr  of  one 
minute  in  tlie  latitude  and  several  minutes  in  the  lungituJc, 
a.s  given  by  Tycho,  which  confirmed  the  suspiciun«i  previ jutiy 
entertained  bv  astronomers.  \Vhile  absent  On  thi»  orca»Mi 
he  met  with  Il4"x.*mer,  then  a  young  man,  i»ith  whoke  msrfie- 
matical  talents  he  was  so  we'll  pleased  that  he  brought  hia 
to  Pans  and  introduced  him  to  the  academy.  The  ubwm* 
tory  of  Puns,  the  plan  of  Mhich  hud  been  furnl^b«d  bf 
Picard,  was  completed  in  1671.  when  it  was  immediaTviv 
occupied  by  Dominic  Cassini,  who,  at  Picard't  recuiDinec- 
dution,  hud  been  invited  by  Colbert  to  take  up  his  resid^orc 
in  France.  It  was  not  till  two  >ears  later  that  lufena 
accommodation  within  the  same  building  was  aJIotti^l  to 
Picard.  *  lie  saw,'  says  Delambre,  *  all  his  projects  negliTted 
or  their  execution  deferred  ;  all  expenditure  and  cneuura^ie- 
ment  lavi!*he<l  upon  objects  of  le^s  utility,  though  lo  ihe  e\e 
of  the  viilgur  of  a  more  brilliant  character,  such  as  the  rota- 
tion of  the  thrcH;  planets,  and  the  four  new  satellites  of  Sa- 
turn ;  while  telescopes  of  greut  cost  were  imported  fromltiiv 
to  verify  these  discoveries,  which,  though  certainly  very  cioh 
ous,  were  and  itlwa>s  will  be  u&eless.'  The  ai^tronoiDKal 
ephemeris  entitled  *  La  Connaissance  des Temps,'  ori^cinated 
with  Picard  in  1G7<J.  and  was  continued  by  him  till  la 
death.  The  same  >ear  he  wa*^  nominated  with  Lihirc,  hf 
the  king,  to  conduct  certain  surveys  along  the  cooAt  of  Ga^ 
cony,  the  result  of  which  ^ufiicieatly  indicated  the  Deccsulj 
of  constru<rting  an  entirely  new  map  of  the  countr)'.  For 
this  purpose  he  pro]>osed  the  extension  of  the  arc  oftU 
meridian  passing  through  the  Pans  obser>*atory  as  far  ii 
the  extremities  of  the  kingdom  :  a  propo>al  which  has  ion 
been  carried  into  effect.  Am  an  observer,  he  was  no  leu  a- 
dustrious  and  accurate  than,  as  a  philosopher,  hewucfr 
lightened.  His  observations  from  1666  to  168*4  collccwl 
and  published  by  Lemonnier  in  1741,  under  the  tide  of 
'  Uistoire  Celeste,'  are  a  sutlicient  proof  of  his  activity ;  «kik 
his  perseverance  for  ten  years  in  oln»erving  the  minute  vfris^ 
tions  which,  from  causes  then  unknown,  are  cuotinu 
taking  place  in  the  altitude  of  the  ))olar  star,  is  equallTi 
elusive  as  to  his  zeal  and  the  perfection  which  uCron  m 
observation  attained  in  his  hand. 

What  Picard  is  however  now  chiefly  remembered  for,  isbs 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  of  Paris  betw 
Amiens  and  Malvoisine.  This  was  begun  in  IG69,  kim 
forms  the  subject  of  his  work  entitled  *M^sure  de  b 
Terre,*  Paris,  1071,  a  large  folio  of  30  pages.  The  bait 
tended  along  a  paved  road  from  Villejuive  to  Ju^isi ,  • 
was  twice  measured,  the  results  being  26622  *"^  ^^1 
toiscs,  the  mean  of  which  Mas  taken.  The  dilTerence  bo- 
tMeen  the  latitudes  of  Amiens  and  Malvoisine  he  found  to 
be  r  22'  55",  and  the  length  of  the  intermediate  arc  7S.i 
toises;  whence  it  followed  that  the  length  of  one  de 
belli  eon  tlio.su  latitudes  was  57,057.  The  toiae  empluini 
was  that  of  Chastelet.  *Lest,'  says  Picard,  'this  turn 
should  share  the  fate  of  tho^e  employed  in  former  surTc«\ 
of  which  only  the  name  remains  (it  has  since  been  losik, 
we  will  connect  it  with  a  measure  which,  being  taken  frva 
nature  herself,  tnwit  bt  invariable  and  univencU.*  He  tba 
states  that  he  detenu ined  with  great  care  the  length  of  ibo 
pendulum  vibrating  secomU  (which  he  supposed  was  ooa- 
slant  for  all  latitudes),  and  which  at  Paris  be  found  to  k 
440  5  hgnes,  according  to  the  toise  of  Chastelet.  iMUure  dt 
la  Terre t  p.  4.)  The  most  accurate  determinations  whick 
have  since  been  made  do  not  differ  from  this  result  by  m 
much  as  the  ,Sa  of  a  ligne.  ( Fraiicocur,  Geomorphit,  p.  2iiJ 
At  the  date  of  this  survey  the  law  of  refraction  was  imper- 
fectly known,  and  its  effects  were  neglected.  The  effecuans' 
ing  from  what  have  since  been  termed  aberration  and  nutalioa 
[AuKRRATio.N ;  Prelkssion  AND  Nutation]  had  been  Mu 
but  astronomers  then,  and  ibr  more  than  half  a  century 
afterwards,  knew  not  how  the  nMjuisite  corrections  should  be 
applied.  These  were  therefore  sources  of  error  which  \i!i- 
aled  the  ob>er\alions  of  Picard  in  common  with  thotcof 
all  other  a^tronomers  of  that  time;  and  in  addition  an  erne 
of  six  toises  was  committed  in  the  measurement  of  the  base. 
The  whole  of  the  operations  have  since  been  repeated  br 
J-emunnier  {Dt'i:rc  du  Mtridien,  Paris,  8vo.,  1740)  anJ 
Lacaille,  and  still  more  recentlv  by  Delambre.  llie  fi:.al 
result  givca  57,074  toises  for  the  length  of  tl&e  degree,  vb.ch 
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Ken  from  Picard*s  by  17  toises  (35*6  English  feet);  and, 

tts  rectified,  this  measurement  is  one  of  those  on  which  the 

reatest  reliance  is  now  placed.    The  care  with  which  the 

hole  of  Picard*s  operations  were  conducted,  and  the  supe- 

mif  of  his  instruments  and  methods  over  those  employed 

any  previous  survey,   naturally  produced  considerable 

ofidience  in  his  result.    Astronomers  would  not  indeed 

ive  been  justified  had  they  regarded  the  results  of  former 

urveys  in  any  other  light  than  rough  approximations  which 

Mbled  Uiem  to  assign  the  limits  within  which  the  true 

imensions  of  the  earth  would  one  day  be  found,  but  which 

ere  useless  in  determining  what  its  dimensions  and  figure 

ally  were.     Newton,  in  1666,  failed  to  establish  the  truth 

f  his  theory  of  gravitation  by  employing  an  erroneous 

isure  of  the   earth's  radius,   and   did  not  resume  its 

jusideration  till  he  heard  of  Picard's  survey,  by  which 

was  confirmed.      Norwood*s  measurement   of   the  arc 

f  the  meridian  between  London  and  York,  which  took 

lace  in  1633,  gave  results  which  have  since  been  shown  to 

B  correct,  and  were  doubtless  known  to  Newton.    But  his 

leasurement  differed  too  considerably  from  those  which 

ieded  it  to  be  admitted  on  the  strength  of  the  imperfect 

aratus  employed  by  him.      Norwood's  measure  is  called 

J  Delambre  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune.     [Norwood.] 

Picsrd  died  at  Paris,  12th  July,  1682  (Delambre):  ac- 

;  to  other  authorities,  his  death  took  place  in  1683  or 

«.    Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  the  following 

ed  in  the '  Memoirs '  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

uc  uuuibers  refer  to  the  volume :  — 

vi.  De  la  Pratique  des  Grands  Cadrans  par  le  Calcul ;  De 
lensuris ;  De  Meuburi  Liquidorum  et  Aridorum  ;  De  Pro- 
ortione  Aquarum  Ettluentium ;  Fragments  on  Dioptrics ; 
'raatise  on  Levelling.  All  but  the  last  are  in  the  '  Divers 
Hiviazes,'  &c.,  fol.,  Paris,  1693. 

viL  Measurement  of  the  Earth ;  Astronomical  Observa- 

s  made  in  Denmark;  Astronomical  Observations  made 

I  rarious  parts  of  France  (4  papers). 

X.  Immersion  and  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  Satellites  ob- 

red  at  Paris  in  1668 ;  Observation  of  the  Lunar  Eclipses 

-  7th  July,    1675,  and   11th  January,  1676,  by  Cassini. 

!%rd,and  Roeroer  (2  papers) ;  Experiments  relative  to  the 

nomenon  observed  in  the  Vacuum  of  the  Barometer ; 

*ccultation  of  Saturn  by  the  Moon,  observed  by  Cassini, 

icard,  Roemer,  and  De  La  Hire. 

(Delambre,  Astronomie  Moderne,  and  Biographie  Uni- 
trzelle ;  Lalande,  Biographie  Astronomique ;  Condorcet, 
Uoge  de  Picard ;  FonietieWe'sEloge  de  Picard;  Montucla, 
{iii.  des  Mathematiques,  &c.) 

PICARD,  LOUIS  BENOIT.  member  of  the  French 
:ademy,  and  one  of  the  roost  talented  and  successful  dra- 
lists  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1769.     His  first 
•r         ion  for  the  stage  (in  wijting  for  which  he  was  guided 
I  uac  vutset  by  the  advice  and  instructions  of  his  friend 
ladrieux,  the  author  of  *  Les  Etourdis,'  and  several  other 
lopalar  pieces)  was  '  Le  Badinage  Dangereux,'  which  was 
bllowed  by  a  very  long  succession  of  comedies,  displaying 
lovelty  in  their  subjects,  faithful  and  well  hit  off  portraitures 
>f  contemporary   manners,   playfulness  of  dialogue,   and 
!lever  traits  of  satii'e ;  to  such  degree  indeed  that  by  some 
to  has  been  styled  the  Moli^re  of  his  day.     Not  only  were 
tiis  productions  eminently  popular  at  home,  but  many  of 
m  were  either  translated  or  remodelled  by  Iffland,  Hell, 
i  other  German  writers.    Among  his  pieces  in  verse, 
iiocre  et  Rampant,*   'Le  Mari  Ambitieux,'  and 'Les 
i      i  de  College,'  are  generally  considered  his  best ;  while 
Contrat  dUnion,*  *  La  Petite  Ville,'  and  'Les  Mario- 
i'are  regarded  as  his  master-pieces  among  those  in 
pane.    Besides  their  literary  merits  and  the  strong  comic 
taltnt  they  evince,  it  is  not  the  least  recommendation  of 
Fioird*8  dramas  that  they  have  for  the  most  part  a  useful 
noral  aim  and  tendency.    Numerous  as  are  his  productions 
of  this  class,  they  by  no  means  constitute  the  whole  of  his 
literary  compositions,  for  he  likewise  wrote  the  *  Gil  Bias 
ie  la  Revolution,'  and  several  other  novels  which  obtained 
notiderable. vogue.     Among  these,  *L'HonnSte  Homme' 
bas  been  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Novice,  or  Man  of  Integrity ;'  and  although  exaggerated 
in  tbe  chief  character,  it  contains  several  striking  and  well- 
dravn  scenes  replete  with  latent  satire.    In  addition  to 
Ihtte  various  labours  with  his  pen,  Picard  was  at  one  time 
iperfbnner  at  theXh^&tre  Louvois,  and  from  1801  director 
If  that  theatre.     Ho  was  afterwards  successively  manager 
Of  the  Opera  and  the  Odeon  theatre,  vhich  UUer  post  he 
f,  C,  No.  1121. 


continued  to  hold  when  that  house  was  rebuilt  after  being 
burnt  down  in  March,  1818.  He  died  December  Slst. 
1828. 

PICARDIE  (LA),  a  maritime  province  of  France,  con- 
stituting one  of  the  military  governments  into  which,  before 
the  Revolution,  that  kingdom  was  divided.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  north-east  by  Artois  and  Flandre  Fran9aise  (French 
Flanders),  on  the  east  by  Champagne,  on  the  south  by  the 
lie  de  France,  on  the  south-west  by  J^ormandie,  and  on  the 
west  and  north-west  by  La  Manche,  or  the  English  Channel. 
Its  form  was  very  irregular.  The  part  south  of  the  river 
Authie  had  its  chief  extension  from  west  to  east,  about  145 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Bresle  (which  divided 
Picard4e  from  Normandie)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rocroy 
in  Champagne ;  but  the  breadth  of  this  portion  from  north 
to  south  was  in  no  part  greater  than  60  miles,  and  generally 
was  much  less.  A  narrow  strip  of  the  province  projected 
from  this  southern  part  along  the  coast,  about  50  miles 
northward  from  the  Authie,  but  not  having  in  any  part  a 
much  greater  extension  inland  from  west  to  east  than  20 
miles. 

The  province  above  described  was  sometimes  distinguished 
as  Picardie  Septentrionale  (Northern  Picardie),  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  districts  of  Beauvaisis,  Valois,  Sois- 
sonnais,  Laonnais,.and  Noyonnais,  to  which,  though  included 
in  the  military  government  of  the  He  de  France,  the  name 
of  Picardie  M6ridionale  was  sometimes  given.  The  etymo- 
logy of  the  name  Picardie,  and  the  time  when  it  first  came 
into  use,  are  uncertain :  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  em- 
ployed before  the  twelfth  or  perhaps  the  thirteenth  century. 
This  province  had  no  feudal  unity,  and  therefore  no  history 
to  be  recorded  here ;  a  brief  notice  of  the  changes  to  which 
it  has  been  subject  will  be  found  under  the  departments 
into  which  it  is  now  divided.    [Pas  de  Calais;  Sommb] 

Picardie  was  divided  into  Haute  and  Basse,  Upper  and 
Lower.  Haute  or  Upper  Picardie  (in  which  ricardie 
M^ridionale  was  included),  comprehended  the  districts 
of  (1)  Ami^nais,  chief  town  Amiens  (population  45,001); 
(2)  Santerre,  chief  town  Pironne  (population  3802) ;  (3) 
Vermandais,  chief  town  St.  Quentin  (population  17,686); 
and  (4)  Thi6rache,  chief  town  Guise  (population  3072). 
The  districts  of  Picardie  M^ridionale  are  mentioned  above. 
Ami6nais,  Vermandais,  Beauvaisis,  and  Soissonnais  -pre- 
serve respectively  the  designations  of  the  Belgic  nations 
by  which  they  were  inhabited;  the  Ambiani,  the  Vero- 
mandui,  the  Bellovaci,  and  the  Suessiones.  Basse  or  Lower 
Picardie  comprehended  the  three  districts  of  Le  Calaisis, 
Le  Boulonnais,  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  of  which 
the  capitals  were  respectively  (Jalais  (population  10,437), 
Boulogne  (population  20,856),  and  Abbeville  (population 
19,162) ;  Le  Calaisis  was  sometimes  designated  Le  Pays 
Reconquis  on  account  of  its  recovery  (a.d.  1558)  from  the 
English,  by  whom  it  had  been  long  held.  Le  Boulonnais 
was  sometimes  divided  into  Haut  and  Bas,  the  former  hav- 
ing Etaples  for  its  chief  iown,  the  latter  Boulogne.  Le 
Ponthieu  was  subdivided  into  Ponthieu,  properly  so  called, 
chief  town  Abbeville;  the  county  of  Montreuil,  chief  town 
Montreuil  (population  4083; ;  the  district  of  Marquenterre, 
chief  town  Quend-le-Jeune ;  and  the  district  of  Vimeux, 
chief  town  St.  Valery-sur-Somme  (population  3265)  A 
small  part  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Picardie  is  included 
in  the  department  of  Aisne. 

The  population  given  above  is  that  of  the  communes,  from 
the  census  of  1831. 

PICCl'NI,  NICOLO,  was  born  atBari  in  the  Neapolitan 
dominions,  in  1728.  His  father,  a  musician,  intended  him 
for  the  church,  but  the  predilection  of  the  son  for  his  pa- 
rent's profession  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  entered  at  the  Conservatorio  Santo 
Onofrio^  where  he  completed  his  studies  under  Leo  and 
Durante.  The  first  marked  proof  of  his  genius  for  compo- 
sition was  evinced  in  his  serious  opera  Zenolna,  produced  at 
the  theatre  San  Carlo  in  1756.  This  led  to  his  being  in- 
vited to  Rome,  where  he  brought  out  Alessandro  nelV  Indie^ 
which  was  eminently  successful.  Four  years  after  appeared, 
in  the  same  city,  his  comic  opera,  La  buona  Figliuola, 
the  drama  by  Goldoni,  founded  on  Richardson's  Bimela^ 
which  was,  and  ever  will  be,  considered  as  Piccini's  mas- 
terpiece, and  be  admired^ for  the  originality,  the  beauty, 
ana  the  appropriatcfness  of  its  airs,  as  well  as  for  the  judicious 
manner  in  which  tile  accompaniments  are  written,  sim- 
ple as  they  are,  compared  with  those  of  a  later  age.  It 
saYe4  tbe  manager  of  the  T^tr(f  deUe  Dame  at  Rome  Aropi 
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ruin,  and  excited  a  degree  of  enthuiiaim  amounting;  to 
extra? agance :  drestut,  winc§,  nay  buildings,  took  the  namo 
of  the  principal  character  in  the  piece.  La  Cecchina ;  and 
during  Be%'eral  years  the  fl reworks  displayed  on  the  festival 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  city  cxhibiiea  scenes  from  the 
opera,  which  was  the  favourite  of  all  ranks.  Tliis  was  given 
in  London  in  1 70G,  with  an  effect  but  little  less  than  it  had 
produced  at  Rome  Next  year  saw  his  Olimpiaile,  in  which 
M  the  aria  '  So  circa,  se  dice,*  a  chef-d*(Buvre.  He  now  was 
applied  to  from  all  quarters  in  Italy  to  furnish  the  various 
theatres  with  operas,  and  ho  composed  many,  most  of  which 
were  very  successful,  though  now  fbrgotten,  a  circumstance 
which  ought  to  excite  no  surprise,  as  we  are  informed  by  M. 
Gingucn6  that  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  years  he  had  pro- 
duced one  hundred  and  thirty-four  operas,  besides  a  vast 
number  uf  masses,  cantatas,  and  detached  pieces. 

Piccini  having  received  a  pressing  invitation  to  Paris,  ar- 
rived there  in  177B,  and  prepared  tiimself  to  compose  for 
the  Acadimie  Rnyale  de  ifunumt.  His  first  difHculty  was 
an  utter  ignorance  of  the  Prencn  language ;  but  Marinontel, 
by  becoming  his  instructor,  soon  rcmove<l  this  impediment. 
He  next  had  to  contend  against  national  prejudices,  and 
alio  very  formidable  rivals,  namely  Gluck,  anrl  aflerwards 
Saechini.  For  some  account  of  the  musical  fbuds  in  Paris 
to  which  his  visit  gave  rise,  we  mu«t  refer  to  our  notice  of 
Gluck.  His  Roland — a  drama  byQuinault — by  which  he 
introduced  himself  to  a  Parisian  audience,  met  with  every 
possible  success,  and  though  it  led  to  a  furious  war  among 
the  connoisseurs  as  well  as  amateurs  of  all  degrees,  the  com- 
poser was,  by  its  means,  firmly  established  in  the  French 
capital,  and  clitsen  as  director  of  UEcole  de  Chant,  having 
previously  been  appointed  singing-master  to  the  nueen. 

The   Revolution   drove  Piccini   back   to  Naples,   after 
losing  nearly  all  his  property.   He  was  at  first  received  with 
•miles  by  his  own  sovereign,  but  having  carried  with  him  to 
his  native  country  political  opinions  not  likely  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  ears  of  an  absolute  monarch,  and  which  he  had  the 
imprudence  to  pour  into  them,  he  was  disgraced,  proscribed, 
and  placed  uiiaer  the  survcdlance  of  the  police.     In  1798 
be  contrived  to  return  to  IHiris,  where  his  friends  obtained 
for  him  a  pension  of  5U00  francs,  besides  a  grutuitjr  of  2400 
more  from  the  society  Dei  Encourajremens  Eiitirairet,  with 
the  addition  of  apartments  in  the  IlOtel  d*Angivillicr.     His 
Tarious  anxieties  however  brought  on  a  paralytic  affection, 
fVom  which  he  recovered,  and  was  received  with  kindness 
by  the  First  Consul,  who  appointed  him  inspector  of  the 
Cfmservatoire  de  ^fus^que,    But  shortly  after,  oppressed  by 
domestic  afflictions,  he  experienced  a  return  ef  his  former 
attack,  under  which  he  finally  sunk  in  1800,  and  was  in- 
terred at  Passy,  where  a  handsome  tomb  is  erected  to  his 
memory. 
PICCOLOMINI  FAMILY.    [Pius  II.] 
PICCOLO'MINI.    ALEXANDER,  bern  at  Siena  in 
1508,  died  1578.     He  was  titular  archbishop  of  Patras,  and 
coadjutor  of  the  archbishop  of  his  native  place.     No  events 
of  his  life  arc  particularly  worth  recording,  but  the  wide 
extent  of  his  writings,  and  the  esteem  in  which  they  were 
held  byhis  coi:tcini)orarics  and  immediate  followers,  make 
his  name  remarkable.     lie  was  moreover  of  an  original 
turn,  and  his  writings  are  almost  all  in  Italian,  so  that  he 
is  among  the  earlieist  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  raise  the 
character  of  vernacular  literature,  by  treating  all  branches 
of  knowledge  in  modern  tongues.     His  commentaries  on 
Aristutle  were  prized  for  their   good  sense  and  for  their 
abandonment  of  most  of  the  scholasticisms  which  have  since 
procured  for  that  philosophy  an  undeservedly  bad  reputa- 
tion.    He  advocated  (in  1578)  the  reformation  of  the  Ca- 
lendar, which  was  afterwards  adopted.     In  his  book  on  the 
fixed  stars  and  the  sphere,  he  aclonts  the  mode  of  desig- 
nalin'jr  the  stars  by  letters ;  a  small  matter,  but  one  which 
makes  the  t^roater  part  of  the  immortality  of  Bayer,  and  to 
which  tho  diagrams  of  Piccolomini  establish  his  prior  claim. 
His  works  an.'  of  a  most  misirclluneous  ciiaracter — astro- 
notny,  physics,  comedies,  sonnets,  morals,  divinity,  and  com- 
mentaries i»n  Aristoile.     De  Thou  speaks  in  strong  terms  of 
the  rare  union  of  diversity  and  depth  which  his  acquirements 
presented 


PICK'NUM.   [Marca  D'AscoJCA.] 
PICHEGRU,  CH.ARLES,  a  gene 


general  of  the  French  re- 


fublio,  was  b.)rn  of  humble  parents,  in  1761.  at  Arbois  in 
runche-ComtA.  H©  ktudied  at  the  college  of  Brienne. 
enlisted  as  a  CA>inmon  soldier,  and  accompanied  his  regi- 
ment to  Ameraa.    Ua  his  return  he  wai  promoted  to  be 


serjeant-major.    He  embraced  the  principlea  of  the  rweta- 
tinn.  and  in  1793  eommande<1  the  army  of  the  Rhine,    h 
the  following  year  (1794)  he  succeeded  General  HotJm  « 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  North,  which  was  io  i 
state  ef  great  disorder.    M.  Thiers  says  of  him — *  He  fm- 
sessed  spirit  and  resolution,  but  his  militarr  irenius  dtd  m 
rise  above  mediocrity.'     Be  that  as  it  may,  he  reatoredeHtt 
and  discipline  in  the  army,  and  when  the  French  went  uli 
winter-quarters,  they  were  masters  of  the  whole  eoiintry  ii 
the  line  of  the  river  W'ahl,  exeepting  Nimecuen,  ifae  tnk 
of  Bommel,  and  Breda.    The  winter  proved  exeaedinflf 
severe,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  was  sufficiently  strong  ii 
bear  artillery,  Pichegru  made  a  simultaneous  and  cmi- 
pletely  successful  attack  on  the  above  placea,  and  tnami 
the  Wahl  in  January,  1795.    The  English  were  obliged  lo 
embark,  the  prince  of  Orange  abandoned  his  army,  and  le- 
commending  the  states  to  make  no  more  reaistanee,  lied  ts 
England,  and  nothing  remained  for  the  French  but  lo  tike 
possession  of  the  entire  country.    The  plan  of  ifae  etrty 
part  of  the  campaign  is  said  to  have  been  traced  out  W 
Carnot,  but  Pichegru  deserves  the  reputation  that  he  gauMd 
by  the  energy  and  foresight  he  displayed  in  this  winter  ra» 
paign.    On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  appointed  general af 
the  army  of  Paris   durina  the  insurrection  of  the  fiat- 
bourgs  in  April,  1795,  and,  by  the  confidence  with  whick 
his  presence  inspired  the  tro«>))s,  he  mainly  coniribuicd  tu 
restore  tranquillity.      He  then  joined   the  army   l4  thr 
Rhine,  where   he  entered   into  correspondence  with  tki 
prince  of  Cond^,  with  a  view  of  restoring  the  Bourbons  to 
tho  throne.     His  treason  being  shortly  sux^pei-led,  he  «« 
superseded  in  the  command  of  the  army  ctf  the  Rhine  bf 
Moreau,  in  1790.    The  embassy  to  Sweiien  was  offered  lo 
him  and  declined,  and  he  retired  to  Jura,  for  which  devan* 
mcnt  he  was  elected  in  1797.    Thiers  says  'he  badl«) 
much  tact  and  was  too  prudent  to  conceive  anv  projeet  -f 
counter-revolution  at  this  time;  but  he  received  the  lenl* 
ists*  money,  and  gave  in  return  plenty  of  promise*.*    ll< 
next  became  president  of  the  Council  of  File  Hundred, 
and  being  detected  in  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  rrpa^ 
lican  party,  he  was  arrested  Septe'ml>er  4.  1797.  sent  lethi  , 
Temple,  and.  with  Barthelemy,  Willot,  and  several  moi% 
immediately  transported  to  Cavenne.     Af^er  eiehl  monik 
he  made  his  escape  to  England,  where  lie  was  well  meifd 
as  a  partisan  of  the  Bourbons.  In  1  »0-l,  Pichegru  and  GeoriH 
Cadoudal  were  employed  with  several  of  the  Vendean  leedm 
to  organise  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  gi>vernment  of  Ite 
First  Consul.     Being  detected  bv  the  police,  Pichegru  vu 
arrested  at  Paris  on  the  17th  February,  and  sent  to  iW 
Temple.    While  a  process  was  being  commenced  igaintf 
him,  he  was  found,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  April,  1 9H 
strangled.     An  attempt  was  made  to  aflUx  the  stigma  of  bi 
murder  on  Bonaparte,  hut  there  do  not  seem  to  be  groundi 
sufficient  to  establish  this  charge.    (Thiers,  Utit.  de  h  Ft- 
volution;  Ring.  Univenefle.) 
PrCIDiB.    [Woodpeckers.] 

PICO.      [AZORKS  ] 

PICO,  GIOVANNI  DELLA  MIRA'NDGLA.  bcrnn 
1463,  waa  the  son  of  Giovanni  Francesco  Pico,  count  jsd 
sovereign  of  the  little  state  of  Mirandola  and  Concordia,  vhirh 
now  forms  part  of  the  Modenese  territory.  [Modin.%.  Di'CHT 
OF.]    He  was  a  precocious  youth,  and  gifted  wnh  a  frdi- 
gious  memory;  ne  studied  almost  e\'ery  branch  of  lesmiai 
which  was  then  taught,  philusophy,  law,  phihd.-gv.  gen 
literature,  and  poetr)-.     He  learned  Latin,  Grvek.'  ifebv-. 
Chaldaic,  and  Arabic.     Wiih  regani  to  philosophv,  he 
lowed  the  Platonic,  or  rather  the  Neo- PI  atonic/ or  S 
andrinc  school.   He  travelled  through  France  and  luly.  mm 
sustained  public  scholastic  disputations  in  several  univcn- 
ties.     He  was  pleased  to  argue  on  bolh  sides  of  a  qoesiisa. 
and  he  thus  acquired  a  wonderful  reputation   for  leaniin|t 
When  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  went  to  Rome,  whert  ht 
drew  up  nine  hundred  propositions  on  all  kinds  of  sabjccti. 
logic,  ethics,  physics,  metaphysics,  theoloiry,  ma  I  hem  at  i«iL  as- 
trology, and  the  cabbala,  inviting  all  the  learn«*d  of  Buropels 
argue  with  him  upon  each  and  all  of  them.  This  ehalieifr 
was  accepted  in  some  instances,  in  which  he  is  said  lo  tefe 
come  off  victorious.     But  this  display  of  enidiiion  was  Ml 
without  danger,  especially  in  that  age.    Out  of  the  900  yeo- 
positions,   13  were  picke<l  out  by  officious  persons  whie^ 
ffavouted  of  heresy,  or  inrrtdulity,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
and  were  denounced  to  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  who  ordvnd 
a  strict  innuiry  upon  so  grave  a  subject.     Pioo  wrotv  hiS 
defence,  wiiich  ww  drawn  up  with  great  nodeety,  and  ia 
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h«  professed  his  submissive  orthodoxy.  In  oonclusion 
pe  condemned  the  propositions,  but  acquitted  the 
of  any  heretical  intention.  One  of  these  propositions 
d  to  the  eternity  of  punishments  in  the  next  world, 
laintained  that  sin,  being  finite,  could  not  be  subject 
n&nite  penalty,  but  he  afterwards  modified  his  pro- 
Q  by  saying  that  '  sin  includes  two  offences,  one  the 
tation  of  a  passion,  which  is  finite,  and  another,  the 
ipt  of  the  grace  of  God  and  eternal  happiness,  which 
finite,  and  therefore  may  on  the  second  account  de- 
in  infinite  punishment.' 

Last  Pico  chose  Florence  for  his  residence,  being  at- 
1  thither  by  the  renown  of  Lorenao  de'  Medici  and  his 
s.  (Machiavelli,  Slor.  FiorenU  vi.)  He  there  disputed 
rote  upon  the  Platonic  philosophy,  which  he  strove  to 
sile  with  the  scriptures.  He  also  wrote  a  work  against 
ogy,  in  12  books,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  of  his  writr 
End  Jikewiie  a  dissertation  on  antient  mythology,  and 
mentary  on  the  book  of  Genesis.  His  works  have 
ince  been  forgotten.  He  died  at  Florence,  in  Novem- 
494,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  on  the  very  day  that 
IS  VIII.  of  France  entered  that  city.  His  nephew 
Francesco  Pico  wrote  his  biography. 
'ROLITE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  massive,  with  a 
ibrous  radiated  structure.  Colour  leek  or  yellowish 
Fracture  splintery.  Hardness  8*5  to  4.  Opaque, 
islucent  on  the  edges.  Lustre  slight,  but  somewhat 
.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  colours  borax  green,  the  colour 
earing  on  cooling.  This  mineral  is  round  at  Taberg 
ordmorken  in  Sweden,  traversing  beds  of  magnetic 
e.  It  is  stated  also  to  have  occurred  at  Reichenstein 
Mia.     Analysis  by  Klaproth : 

Silica         ....         40*04 
Carbonic  acid     •         •         •  4*70 

Magnolia  •  •         •         38*80 

Protoxide  of  iron         .         •  8'28 

Water       .         .         .         •  9»08 

100*90 

IR08MTNE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  orystailised  and 

lassive. 
eiry  form  a  right   rhombic  prism.     Fracture  indis- 

uAaven.  Hardness  3  5  to  3.    Nearly  opaque.    Lustre 

vitreous.     Colour  greenish  white,  or  sometimes  dark 

or  even  blackish.     Streak  white  and  dull.     Specific 

f  2*58  to  2*66. 

)re  the  bbwpipe  it  gives  out  water,  but  does  not  melt ; 

>ines  black,  and  then  white  and  opaque,  and  acquires 

Iness  s  5. 

rnve    Varieties. — Structure   thin,    fibrous;    Araoture 

»ry ;  granular  to  compact. 

ind  in  the  iron-mine  of  Englesburj^  near  Presnitz  in 

aia.     According  to  Magnus,  it  consists  of 
Silica         ....         64-88 
Magnesia  .         .         .         33*34 

Protoxide  of  iron         •         .  1*39 

Protoxide  of  manganese       .  0*42 

Water       ....  7*80 


97*33 


3ROTOXIN,  the  principle  to  which  eoceulta  tndtcuB 
its  deleterious  properties.  It  is  extracted  by  the  aetion 
let  and  alcohol,  and  eventually  crystallised. 
3  properties  of  picrotoxin  are,  that  its  crystals  are  usu- 
sicuiar,  but  sometimes  filamentous,  in  plates  and  in 
granular  crystals.  It  is  intensely  bitter,  is  soluble  in 
oies  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  25  times  when  boil- 
Alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*810  dissolves  one-third 
weight,  and  sulphuric  eether  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
kes  up  two-fifths  of  its  weight ;  in  oils  it  does  not  dfs- 

loes  not  act  upon  test  papers,  thus  evincing  the  pro- 
I  neither  of  an  acid  nor  an  alkali,  though  it  was  once 
ted  to  possess  those  of  the  latter.  The  acids  do  not 
to  increase  its  solubility  in  water,  but  the  alkaline 
»  do  possess  this  property,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
t  is  precipitated  firom  them  by  the  addition  of  acids, 
cording  to  Pelleller  and  Couerbe,  it  consists  of— 

Hydrogen  .         .         6*00 

Carbon     .         .         .       60' 91 

Oxygen    .         .        .33-09 

10(^- 


PIGTOR,  FABIU8.    [Fabius  Pictor.] 
PICTS,  an  antient  people  of  North  Britain,  whose  origin 
and  history  are  singularly  dbscure,  and  have  furnished  mat- 
ter for  endless  speculation  and  controversy.    The  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  enumeration  of  the  British  tribes 
given  by  Ptolemy  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury ;  nor  are  the  Picts  noticed  by  his  successors  Dion  Cas« 
sius  and  Herodian,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote  about  a.d. 
250,  any  more  than  they  are  by  his  predecessors  Julius 
CsBsar  and  Tacitus.    This  has  not  prevented  some  writers 
from  maintaining  that  the  Picts  were  settled  in  Britain  be- 
fore CflDsar*s  invasion ;  that  is,  for  instance,  the  opinion  of 
Pinkerton ;  but  it  is  certainly  at  least  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  they  should  have  been  passed  over  by 
Ptolemy  if  they  were  here  in  his  time.    The  earliest  men* 
tion  of  them  by  any  antient  writer  occurs  in  an  oration 
addressed  by  the  rhetorician  Eumenius  to  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus,  on  his  return  from  his  victory  over  the 
usurper  AUectus,  in  the  year  296.    [Constantius  I.]    Bu- 
menius  there  speaks  of  the  Britanni  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Cassar  (according  to  the  best  reading  of  the  passage)  as 
'  Solis  . . .  Pictis  mode  et  Hibemis  adsueti  hostibus'<~hav- 
ing  been  used  only  to  the  Picts  and  Irish  as  enemies.    All 
however  that  wc  can  infer  f^om  this  expression  is,  that  thsP 
name  of  the  Picts  was  familiar  to  Eumenius  at  the  end  of 
the  third  century ;  it  would  bo  demanding  far  too  much 
historic  precision  from  a  mere  declaimer  to  assume  on  such 
authority  that  it  was  eoually  well  known  to  Ceesar  three 
hundred  and  filly  years  Wore.    The  same  Eumenius,  in 
another  panegyrical  oration  addressed  to  Constantino  the 
Great,  the  son  of  Constantius,  in  310,  again  mentions  the 
Picts,  and  this  time  seems  to  use  the  word  as  the  generic 
name  fbr  all  the  northern  British  tribes ;  '  non  dice  Cale- 
donum>  aliorumque  Pictorum,   silvas  et  paludes,'  are  his 
words.    This  expression  has  principsdly  led  the  maiority  of 
inquirers  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Caledonii  (or  Caledones, 
as  they  are  here  called)  were  really  the  same  people  with 
the  Picts.    As  Pinkerton,  who  himself  adopts  this  opinion, 
observes,  'Buchanan,  Camden,   Lloyd,  Innes,  Whitaker, 
the  Macphersons,  O'Conor,    D'Anville,    though  difi'ering; 
widely  in  other  points,  all  join  here.'    But  this  again  ap- 
pears to  be  attributing  to  a  rhetorical  sentence-maker  a 
great  deal  too  much  weight  as  an  historic  author itv.    Be- 
sides, the  words  Eumenius  uses  would  imply,  not  that  the 
Picts  were  the  same  with  the  Caledonians,  but  that  the  Ca- 
ledonians were  in  fact  only  a  tribe  of  Picts — although  both 
Taoitus  and  Ptolemy,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
former,  appear  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  latter.    In  truth,  all  that  can  be  safely  deduced 
from  this  passage  of  Eumenius  is  merely  that  the  Caledo* 
nians  and  Picts  were  then  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  barbarous  tribes  inhabiting  the  woods  and  marshes  ot 
North  Britain. 

After  the  time  of  Eumenius  we  have  frequent  mention 
of  the  Picts  in  the  Roman  writers.  Amraianus  Marcelli* 
nus,  under  the  year  360,  speaks  of  the  invasion  of  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Roman  province  in  Britain  by  those  wild  nations 
the  Scots  and  Picts — 'Sootorum  Pietorumque,  gentium 
ferarum.*  Again,  in  364,  he  enumerates  the  '  Pioti,  Sax- 
onesque,  et  Scotti,  et  Attacotti/  as  harassing  the  Britanni 
with  incessant  attacks.  *  We  may  just  ol^r\*e  that  the 
Scoti  or  Scotti  mentioned  in  these  two  passages  were  in  all 
probability  not  yet  inhabitants  of  any  part  of  Britain  any 
more  than  were  the  Saxones.  But  the  roost  important  passage 
in  Marcellinus  relating  to  the  Picts,  although  it  refers  to  an- 
other probably  still  more  important,  which  is  unfortunately 
lost,  occurs  in  his  annals  of  the  }ear  368,  where  he  says  that, 
in  relating  the  actions  of  the  emperor  Constans(A.D.  337-350), 
he  had  already  described  as  well  as  he  could  the  situation 
of  Britain,  and  that  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  him  only 
to  observe  now,  that  at  that  time  *  Picti,  in  duas  gentes 
divisi,  Dicaledonas  et  Vecturiones,  itidemque  Attacottf, 
beiltcosa  hominum  natio,  et  Seotti  per  diverse  vagantes, 
raulta  populabantur.'  It  thus  appears  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  the  Picts  were  understood  to  be  divided 
into  two  tribes,  the  DiealedonsB,  or  Picaledones,  and  the 
Vecturiones.  These  two  names  have  however  occasioned 
much  perplexity.  The  Vecturiones,  or  Veotnrones,  indeed, 
are  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  whoee  work  bow- 
ever  is  possibly  nothing  more  than  a  modem  forgery ;  but 
the  name  Dicaledones  occurs  nowhere  but  in  this  passage  of 
Mercellinus.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  true  word 
was  nrobably  Deucaledones,  aad  with  this  emendation  an 
^  U2 
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Interpretation  of  both  names  has  been  given  wliich  is  at 
least  ingenious  and  plausible.  *  The  term  Catedmii,*  savs 
a  late  writer,  •  is  evidently  CaoiUdaoin,  men  of  the  woods, 
modified  by  Roman  pronunciation.  The  term  Deucaledones 
it  attended  with  no  difficulty.  Duchcunlldaoin  signifies,  in 
the  Graelic  language,  the  real  or  genuine  inhabitants  of  the 
woods.  Dm,  pronounced  short,  signifies  black,  but  pro- 
nounced long,  signifies  real,  genuine ;  and  in  this  accepta- 
tion the  word  is  in  common  use:  Du  Erinnach,9k  genuine 
IriMhman ;  Du  Albinnach,  a  genuine  Scotsman.  The  ap- 
pellation of  Deucaledones  served  to  distinguish  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  woody  valleys  of  Albinn,  or  Scotland,  from  those 
of  the  cleared  country  on  the  east  coast  of  Albinn,  along  its 
whole  extent,  to  certain  distances  westward  towards  the 
mountains  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  These  last 
were  denominated,  according  to  Latin  pronunciation,  yeciu- 
riones  ;  but  in  the  mouths  of  the  Gael,  or  native  inhabitants, 
the  appellation  was  pronounced  Vachtarich.  .  .  .  That  a  por- 
tion of  the  country  was  known  in  antient  times  by  Uachtar  is 
evinced  by  the  name  of  the  well-known  range  of  hills  called 
Druim-  Uachtar,  from  which  the  country  descends  in  every 
direction  towards  the  inhabited  regions  on  all  sides  of  that 
mountainous  range.*  (Grant's  Origin  qfthe  Gael,  pp.  276, 
€77.)  Although  however  Marcellinus  thus  appears,  as  well 
as  Eumenius,  to  regard  the  Caledonians  as  only  a  tribe  of 
the  Picts,  it  is  probable  that  this  is  a  mistake,  arising  natu- 
rally enough  merely  from  the  ascendency  in  the  country 
that  had  been  acquired  by  the  latter.  The  Vecturiones  in 
all  probability  were  the  only  true  Picts ;  the  Dicaledones 
were  another  race  altogether. 

It  is  very  doubtful  indeed  in  how  far  we  are  to  understand 
the  Roman  writers  as  meaning  at  all  the  same  people  we 
now  call  the  Picts  by  their  term  Picti.  That  term  seems 
always  to  have  been  used  by  them  in  the  sense  simply  of 
painted  men,  rather  than  as  the  name  of  any  particular 
people.  At  least  this  notion,  which  we  find  Claudian  indi- 
cating in  his  '  nee  falso  nomine  Pictos '  {De  Text,  Cons. 
Honorii),  and  in  other  passages,  seems  always  to  have  been 
suggested  to  them  by  the  name,  and  to  have  therefore  in- 
duced them  to  apply  it  loosely  to  all  the  wild  inhabitants  of 
the  north  of  Britain  who  were  in  the  habit  of  painting  their 
bodies,  or  rather  among  whom  they  supposed  that  practice 
to  exist.  If  any  one  of  the  North  British  nations,  more 
especially  if  any  one  distinguished  above  the  rest,  bore  an 
appellation  somewhat  resembling  this  term  Picti,  the  Ro- 
mans, with  their  usual  carelessness  as  to  such  matters, 
would  readily  enough  employ  Picti  as  their  translation  of 
the  Dati\-o  name,  and,  even  although  the  people  particularly 
indicated  in  tho  first  instance  mignt  be  remarkable  among 
their  neighbours  for  their  superior  civilization  and  for  not 
painting  their  bodies,  would  still  retain  in  that  application 
the  popular  sense  of  the  epithet,  and  would  soon  come  to 
extend  it  as  far  over  other  tribes,  no  matter  how  different 
in  real  character  and  origin,  as  that  notion  would  seem  to 
justify.  We  believe  this  to  be  the  actual  history  of  the 
use  of  the  term  Picti  in  the  Roman  ethnography  of  Britain. 

That  there  was  in  early  times  a  people  settled  in  North 
Britaia  bearing  a  name  of  which  the  J^tin  Picti  was  intended 
as  the  representative,  may  be  pronounced  to  be  a  fact  only 
to  be  disputed  by  that  sort  of  scepticism  which  is  not  less 
hostile  to  the  investigation  and  establishment  of  historic 
truth  than  the  weakest  credulity.  Tliey  are  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Picti  not  only  by  Eumenius,  Marcelli- 
nus, Claudian,  and  other  Roman  writers,  but  by  Gildas, 
Nennius,  Bede,  and  Paul  Warnfrid  (Paulus  Diaconus),  all 
of  whom  lived  while  the  Pictish  kingdom  still  subsisted  in 
tlie  country  now  called  Scotland ;  Bede  even  gives  a  hi>tory 
of  the  first  settlement  of  the  PicU  in  North  Britain,  which 
may  be  correct  or  not,  or  partly  truth,  partly  fable,  but 
which  ames  in  some  remarkable  points  with  the  accounts 
both  of  the  Irish  and  of  tha  Norwegian  or  Icelandic  annal- 
ists; the  Saxon  Chronicler  and  other  contemporar}*  writers 
of  that  nation  speak  of  them  under  the  names  of  Peohtas, 
PyfUoM,  Pihtum,  and  Pehiti ;  the  Welsh  historical  frag- 
ments call  them  Phichtjaid;  the  Icelandic  writers.  Pets; 
the  antient  Irish  annalists,  Cruithne^ti  name  which,  differ- 
ing as  it  does  from  the  others  that  have  been  enumerated, 
is  sufficiently  ascertained  to  indicate  the  same  people :  and 
popular  tradition  in  Scotland  still  remembers  them  under 
the  name  of  Pgchs  (pronounced  with  a  deep  and  prolonged 
guttural  intonation),  which  is  probably  as  near  their  true 
name  as  any  of  the  other  forms. 

The  main  dispute  with  regard  to  the  Picts,  as  with  regard 


to  the  Caledonians,  with  whom  they  have  beeri  lonmiM 
identified,   the  Scots,   the  Cimbri  of  antiquity,   and   tlv 
Cymry  or  modern  \Ve1sh,  the  Belg»  and  the  Irish  Fit- 
bolgs,  has  been,  whether  they  were  a  Celtic  or  a  TmiIobv 
people.    Their  Teutonic  lineage  is  maintained  by  Usher, 
Stillingfleet,  and  Pinkerton ;  that  they  were  Celts  is  iht 
opinion  of  Camden,  Bishop  Lloyd,  Father  Innea.  Geot|i 
Cha'.mers.  Ritson,  and  others.    The  historic  evidence  ihti 
bears  upon  the  point  does  not  amount  to  much :   all  Ibtt 
can  be  said  is,  that  the  various  old  legendary  aeeounts  iH 
make  them  to  have  come  to  Britain  from  Scytbia  or  firos 
Scandinavia.     But  the  most  curious  and  valuable  fret  tbil 
we  possess  in  relation  to  this  matter  is,  that  their  langaafi 
appears  to  have  nearly  resembled  the  Welsh.     One  PicliA 
word  only  has  been  expressly  mentioned  by  any  old  wnicr. 
Pganvahel,  Bede  tells  us,  was  the  Pictish  name  of  the  place 
at  \ihich  the  wall  of  Antoninus  terminated  on  tbe  Forth,  aad 
which  Nennius  says  was  called  in  Welsh  PenganU  4P«i- 
gual?),  and  in  Scotch  {Scotice)  Cenail.    It  is  atiU  in  faet 
known  by  the  name  of  Kinneil.    Cen^  or  Cean^  is  the  Irish 
or  Gaelic  word  for  a  head,  and  Cenail  in  that  dialect  would 
mean  the  head  of  the  wall ;  and  that  is  also  tbe  signifteatioa 
of  the  Welsh  name,  with  which  the  Pictish  is  evidently  idett- 
tical.*     And  generally  it  appears  that  the  antioDt  names  of 
places  in  those  parts  of  Scotland  formerly  oocupied  by  tbt 
ricts  are  Welsh,  as  was  lung  ago  pointed  out  by  Camdcii,aBi 
has  been  since  moro  fully  established  by  the  late  Gcai|p 
Chalmers,  in  his  '  Caledonia.'    On  the  other  band,  it  ii 
remarkable  that  the  most  antient  names  of  places  m  Waki 
are  not  Welsh,  but  Irish.    This  was  statea  by  Humphity 
Lhuyd  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  and  is,  we  believe,  gsat- 
rally  admitted  by  Welsii  antiquaries.    These  two  facU  mC 
together  would  lead  to  a  suspicion,  which  is  not  oncoifoes 
rated  by  other  circumstances,  that  the  same  people  wbn^ 
formerly  occupied  Pictland  in  North  Britain,  or  a  people  d 
the  same  race,  are  now  the  occupants  of  Wales,  where  tbff 
had  displaced  or  supervened  upon  a  previous  popvhtiM 
speaking  the  same  language  with  the  Celts  of  Ireland 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  in  other  words,  that  tbe 
dern  Welsh   are  a  remnant  of  the  Picts.    This        » 
opinion  of  tho  judicious  Camden.    If  the  Welsh,  woo  b 
always  called  tnemselves  Cymry,  are  the  Cimbri  of  tin 
tient  Cimbric  Chersonese,  now  Jutland,  this  lineage  v 
account  for  the  Scandinavian  or  northern  origin  a«        i 
to  the  Picts  by  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  Su 
Irish,  and  the  Icelandic  annalists. 

The  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  has  also  prevmiled  as 
the  extent  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Picts  in  the  i 
of  Britain.    Pinkerton,  who  considers  the  Picts  to  be 
same  people  with  the  C^aledonians,  holds  them  to  have  oo- 
cupied not  only  the  Orkney  Islands  and  the  Hebrides, 
the  whole  of  Scotland  to  the  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  h» 
Clyde,  and  to  have  extended  their  conquests  on  the  c 
coast  as  far  south  as  to  the  H  umber.    There  is  every  r 
indeed  to  believe  that  they  were  at  one  time  in  pes 
of  a  considerable  territory  to  the  south  of  tbe  Forth. 
expresslv  states  that  in  his  time  the  English  held  | 
of  the  Pictish  province  in  which  stood  Aebbercuii 
Abercom,  in  West  Lothian,  the  seat  of  one  of  tl 
Here  too  was  Peanfahel,  now  Kinneil;   and   £Hiinbbi» 
farther  to  the  east,  on  tho  same  side  of  the  Forth,  is  also  3s> 
scribed  by  old  writers  as  having  been  at  one  time  witbm 
dominion  of  the  PicU.   But,  at  least  during  tlie  grcettf  y 
of  the  time  that  it  subsisted,  the  Pictish  kingdom  appc 
to  have  been  bounded  by  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  tbe  sob*^ 
and  to  the  west  by  the  mountainous  range  stiU  sepaiatiag 
the  Lowlands  from  the  Highlands  of  ScotlandL    The  kiog- 
doni  of  Strath-Clyde,  or  Cumbria,  however,  or  Reged  (that 
is,  the  kingdom,  by  \\ay  of  pre-eminence),  as  it  was  usually 
designated  bv  the  Welsh,  which  comprised  the  soutb-wea  m 
Scotland,  and  perhaps  also  the  county  of  Cumberland  (if  thai 
did  not  form  a  separate  stateX  must  be  regarded  as  baneg 
also  been  Pictish  on  the  hypothesis  which  assumes  tbePicU 
to  have  been  the  same  people  with  thH  Welsh,  ibe  laiicr 
being  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  of  the  jame  race  with  tbs 
people  of  Strath-Clyde. 

The  history  of  the  Pictish  kingdom  established  in  tbt 
north-east  of  Scotland  is,  as  may  be  supUMcd,  exreedinfly 
scanty  and   obscure.      The  Scottish  and  Irish  chronidM 

*  It  it  ri>markablc>  that  in  ADftos,  •od  the  other  eooMW  oo  the  nmtk  e^ 
eoMt  of  ^cuilanU  where  the  F^  wne  lonfeti  eUablwlied.  ihc  poraUr  -iiJiii 
U  Mill  charactcrited  by  the  peculiarity  ol  the  tuUahiitiBa  of  the  eleacot/  ki 
w,  or  icA,  or  gte.  Thus.  S>r  arAi/  ibe  people  nf  Uwl  difttvkt  all  mt /vf,  JhI  M 
Uieir  Pictifth  aneeftor*  for  Ptofoal  aaid  I'enCabel  or  V^utmL 
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supply  five  difierent  lists  of  the  Pictish  kings,  no 
ich  evidently  has  been  copied  from  another,  although 
gree  substantially,  with  the  exception  of  such  varia- 
end  to  estabhsh  the  independent  authority  of  each, 
ise  lists  Pinkerton  has  framed  a  Pictish  chronology, 
;  divides  into  two  portions :  the  first,  which  he 
'oetical,  extending  from  the  foundation  of  the  mo- 
f  Cruthen,  or  Cruidne  (whence  the  Irish  name  for 
),  about  A.D.  28,  through  a  succession  of  thirty-six 
iding  with  Talorc  I.,  a.d.  414;  the  second,  styled 
1,  extending  from  the  accession  of  the  successor  of 
)rust  the  Great,  through  forty  princes  more,  to  the 
n  of  the  monarchy  in  a.d.  843,  in  the  reign  of 
I.  Besides  the  succession  of  the  king".,  a  few  events 
h  history  are  also  recorded  by  the  Irish  and  Ice- 
I  well  as  by  the  less  antient  Scottish  chroniclers, 
nsist  chiefly  of  the  foundations  of  a  few  towns,  and 
s  fought  with  the  Scots,  or  Irish  colonists  of  the 
!St  of'Scoiland,  with  whom  thePicts  appear  to  have 
lost  constantly  at  war  from  the  first  establishment 
lew  settlers  in  the  country  about  the  beginning  of 
century.  Bede  and  Ail  red  state  that  the  Southern 
e  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Ninian  about  the 
;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  were  the 
ng  between  the  Forth  and  the  Grampians,  as  Bede 
r  the  people  of  Strath-Clyde,  among  whom  it  is 
lat  Ninian  was  established  as  bishop  of  Whithern, 
tehorn,  in  Wigtonshire.  The  conversion  of  the 
I  Picts  is  attributed  to  St  Columba,  about  the  year 

ssage  of  the  obscure  story  of  the  Picts  is  involved 
r  darkness  than  the  sudden  catastrophe  which  ap* 
have  put  an  end  to  their  dominion  in  their  princi- 
,  the  north-east  of  Scotland.     The  common  account 
'Ottish  historians  is,  that  the  Pictish  kingdom  was 
d  in  the  year  843  by  the  Dalriadic  or  Scottish  king 
II.,  who  thus,  for  the  first  time,  united  the  whole 
Britain  into  one  monarchy.     The  oldest  authorities 
ccount  are  the  Chronicon  Regura  Pictorum,  written 
ly  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  (it 
wn  to  the  year  992),  and  first  published  by  Father 
1729;  and  the  Register  of  St.  Andrews,  written 
30.     On  the  other  hand  it  is  extraordinary  that  no 
should  be  made  to  any  revolution  as  having  taken 
Pictland  about  this  time,  either  by  Nennius,  who 
9Ut  858,  and  who  expressly  states  that  the  Picts  then 
i   to  hold  a  third  part  of  Britain ;    by  Asser,  the 
er  of  King  Alfred,  who  wrote  before  the  end  of  the 
ntury,  and  who  speaks  of  the  Danes  ravaging  the 
875  ;  by  the  Saxon  Chronicler,  by  Ethelwerd,  or  by 
IS,  who,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  all 
to  speak  of  the  Picts  as  an  existing  people ;  by  the 
nalist  Tighernac,  who  wrote  about  1088,  and  who 
s  a  regular  chronicle  of  the  Pictish  kings,  among 
e  reckons  Kenneth  himself,  down  to  the  death  of 
Constantino  IT.,  in  875;    by  the  Welsh  annalists, 
ike  manner,  style  Kenneth  simply  king  of  the  Picts ; 
y,  by  the  singular  genealogical   poem,  commonly 
le  Gaeli«  or  Albanic  Duan,  belonging  to  the  reign 
)lnilll.  (1056-1 093),  which  indeed  does  not  mention 
s  at  all,  but  passes  over  the  reign  of  Kenneth  II. 
any  remark.   It  thus  appears  that  neither  the  Irish, 
Ish,  nor  the  Saxon  annalists  who  lived  nearest  to 
5,  ever  heard  of  this  subjugation  of  the  Picts  by  the 
hich  the  later  Scottish  chroniclers  would  have  U8 
imounted  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Pictish 
md  indeed  to  the  utter  extirpation  of  that  people 
i  soil  of  Scotland.     Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
ionable  and  undisputed,  that  Kenneth  II.,  or  Ken- 
icalpin,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  having  been  origi- 
3g  of  the  Scots,  or  Dalriads,  became  king  of  the 
out  the  date  assigned  to  his  conquest  of  that  people; 

frobability  therefore  seems  to  be  that  this  Dalriadic 
a  claim  by  descent  to  the  Pictish  throne,  and  that 
est  in  which  he  proved  victorious  was  in  fact  not  a 
ween  the  Scots  and  Picts,  but  merely  a  dispute  be- 
im  and  a  rival  claimant  for  the  crown  of  Pictland, 
irrainated  in  its  acquisition  by  Kenneth,  and  con- 
\y  in  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  one 
Kenneth,  vve  may  here  notice,  appears  to  have 
up  this  success  by  a  course  of  policy  having  for  its 
t  ultimate  incorporation  with  his  own  dominions  of 
doing  (perhaps  Pictish)  kingdom  of  Strath-Clyde ; 


and  that  object  was  in  fact  accomplished,  and  the  whole  of 
what  is  now  called  Scotland  brought  (nominally  at  least) 
under  one  rule,  in  the  year  973,  in  the  reign  of  his  great- 
great-grandson  Kenneth  III.  Even  down  to  a  considerably 
later  date  than  this  however,  a  great  part  of  the  north-east 
of  Scotland  appears  to  have  been  actually  held  by  Nor- 
wegian princes,  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  the  descendants  of  Kenneth  Macalpin ;  and  even  some 
of  the  great  Highland  chiefs  of  the  west  long  continued  to 
maintain  almost  as  substantial  if  not  as  openly  avowed  an 
independence. 

Certain  singular  architectural  remains  found  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland  are  still  popularly  known  there  by  the  name  of 
Picts'  houses:  and  the  Picts,  or  Pechs,  live  in  the  traditions 
of  the  country  as  apeonle  of  almost  superhuman  strength  and 
dexterity.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  the  possession  by 
that  race  of  a  more  advanced  civilization  than  belonged  to 
the  other  races  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Many 
carvings  on  stone,  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  the  pre- 
vailing emblems  being  a  serpent  with  a  zigzag  line  passing 
through  it,  and  two  or  sometimes  three  circles  united  by 
double  parallel  lines,  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the 
tract  which  once  formed  the  dominion  of  the  Picts;  but 
these  curious  monuments  have  not  yet  received  the  investi- 
gation they  deserve,  and  whether  they  are  Pictish  or  Nor- 
wegian remains  doubtful. 

(An  account  of  all  the  principal  works  relating  to  the  Picts 
and  the  other  antient  inhabitants  of  Scotland  which  had 
appeared  down  to  the  date  of  its  first  publication,  is  given  in 
the  Introduction  to  Pinkerton's  Enquiry  into  the  History  qf 
Scotland  preceding  the  reign  qf  Malcolm  IJL,  2  vols.  8vo., 
London,  1789,  and  2nd  edit.,  Edin.,  1814.  Among  the 
works  upon  the  same  class  of  subjects  that  have  since  ap- 
peared, the  following  are  the  most  important*  *  Caledonia, 
or  an  Account,  Historical  and  Topographic,  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,* by  George  Chalmers,  Esq.,  3  vols.  4to.,  London,  1807- 
1824;  '  Rerum  Hiberniarum  Scriptures  Veteres,*  edidit  C. 
O'Conor,  D.D.,  4  vols.  4to.,  Buckingham,  1814-1826;  •  Me- 
moirs of  the  Celts,  or  Gauls,*  by  Joseph  Ritson,  Esq.,  8vo., 
London,  1827  (but  written  before  1803),  in  the  appendix  to 
which  is  a  Bibliotheca  (I)eltica,  or  catalogue  of  books  on 
Celtic  Antiauities,  extending  to  above  200  titles ;  *  Annals 
of  the  Caleaonians,  Picts,  and  Scots,  and  of  Strath-clyde, 
Cumberland,  Galloway,  and  Murray,*  by  the  same,  2  vols. 
8vo..  Edinburgh,  1828  (also  written  before  1803);  Dr.  Prit- 
chard*8  '  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,' 
2  vols.  8vo.,  1826,  and  2nd  edition,  1837,  and  his  *  Eastern 
Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,'  8vo.,  1831 ;  'Thoughts  on  the 
Origin  and  Descent  of  the  Gael,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Picts,  Caledonians,  and  Scots,*  by  James  Grant,  Esq.  of 
Corrimony,  8vo.,  London,  1828;  Sir  William  Betham's 
*  Gael  and  Cymbri,*  8vo.,  Dublin,  1834;  'The  History  of 
Ireland,*  by  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.,  vol.  1,  12mo.,  London, 
1835;  'Britannia  after  the  Romans,' 4 to.,  I^ondon,  1836; 
and 'The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  their  Origin,  History, 
and  Antiquities,*  by  W.  F.  Skene,  2  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
1837.) 
PICTURE.    [Painting.] 

PICTURESQUE  (in  Italian  Pittoresco,  painter-like  or 
picture-like,  and  therefore  expressed  in  German  by  the 
word  Mahlerisch,  which  is  of  exactly  the  same  import)  is 
that  quality  which  peculiarly  recommends  objects  for  pictCK- 
rial  representation.  Consequently,  in  order  to  ascertain 
wherein  this  quality  consists,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what 
it  is  that  independently  of  other  things  contributes  to  the 
general  efiect  of  a  picture,  and  recommends  more  particu- 
larly certain  classes  of  objects  as  suitable  for  the  pencil.  A 
picture  is  a  representation  upon  a  plane  surface  of  bodies  in 
relief,  described  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  by  means  of  form 
and  colour,  and  their  accompanying  light  and  shade,  which 
degree  of  reliefer  illusion  will  generally  be  in  proportion  as 
the  objects  themselves  are  favourable  to  artistical  execution 
on  account  of  the  apparent  diversity  and  variety  which  they 
present  to  the  eye,  and  with  which  they  must  accordingly 
be  represented  in  painting,  although  in  themselves,  or  taken 
separately,  they  may  appear  monotonous.  Hence,  provided 
any  object  presents  that  variety  to  the  eye  which  the  artist 
requires  in  order  to  display  the  artifice  of  his  pencil,  it  mat- 
ters not  how  unpicturesque  it  may  be  when  otherwise 
viewed,  or  though  it  should  possess  in  itself  none  of  those 
qualities  which  are  commonly  insisted  upon  as  essential  to 
the  picturesque.  '  The  ideas  of  neat  and  smooth,*  says  Gil- 
pin, who  is  generally  referred  to  as  an  fwtbority  upon  i\m 
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subject,  '  inktcul  of  being  picturesque,  ciij^tia/f/'y  the  object 
ill  uhirh  thvy  rciiiila  iVum  any  pretentions  to  picturesque 
l)euuty.'  Yet  Hucii  theory  ought  to  be  upset  and  discjuali- 
fled  in  turn  ;  for  liow  can  we  reconcile  it  with  fact  when  wc 
observe  that  many  things  which  are  remarkable  for  the  very 
smoothness  here  objected  toasa  disquahAcation,  are  selected 
by  the  artist  as  lieing  admirably  suited  for  his  pencil? 
Smoothness  is  one  ({uality  of  satin  and  velvet ;  and  the  idea  of 
smoothness,  it  may  be  presumed,  and  generally  of  uniform- 
ity of  colour  also  throughout  the  material,  is  excited  in 
the  beholder ;  but  then,  in  order  to  produce  such  appearanco 
in  painting,  the  artist  must  employ  a  great  number  of  lints 
and  colours ;  some  of  them  quite  different  from  the  local  or 
IHisitive  colour  of  the  object  itself,  in  order  faithfully  to 
eKpresa  all  the  various  modiAcations  which  the  actual  colour 
of  the  object  receives  from  light,  when  seen  as  it  is  intended 
to  be  represented  in  the  picture.  For  instance,  in  painting 
white  satin,  there  will  be  comparatively  little  pure  white— 
only  on  the  high  lights— but  chielly  the  middle  tints,  half 
shadows,  refleies,  and  full  shadows,  so  that  if  that  part  of 
the  canvas  were  cut  out,  it  woulfl  appear  only  a  rough 
blotched  surface,  like  the  stains  on  a  weather-beaten  wall, 
than  which  it  is  no  Icis  picturesque,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
namely,  on  account  of  the  variety  and  irregularity  it  presents 
to  the  eye  in  the  breaking  of  the  colours:  and  it  is  this 
kind  of  variety,  not  roughness  or  rudeness  or  irregularity 
in  the  thing  itself,  that,  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  quali- 
fies objects  for  pictorial  representation. 

Another  opinion,  which  appears  equally  incorrect,  is  that 
the  picturesque  is  something  distinct  from  and  opposed  to 
beauty,  whereas  this  is  %'ery  far  from  being  the  case ;  for  al- 
though then)  is  an  extensive  class  of  objects  which  are  disa- 
greeable, and  &«>ine  of  them  almost  disgusting  in  reality,  and 
which  yet  become  attractivo  in  representation,  where  they 
are  divested  of  all  that  renders  them  physically  repulsive 
(such  as  betjgars,  hovels  that  seem  the  abode  of  penury  and 
filth,  &c.),  there  are  likewise  numerous  others  which,  while 
they  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  arc  far  fVom  being  defi- 
cient in  picturesque  (juality.  It  is  true  there  are  also  not  a 
few  that  arc  eminently  delightful  or  beautifiil  in  nature,  yet 
become  in>ipid  in  representation ;  but  that  is  because  they 
are  deficient  in  that  variety  of  colour  and  form  which  paint- 
ing demands.  A  level  well-kept  lawn  presenting  a  uni- 
form surface  of  lich  verdure  is  beautiful,  that  is,  excites 
lively  pleasurable  emotions,  but  it  is  so  far  from  picturesque 
that  it  is  generally  made  use  of  as  an  argument  to  prove 
that  neatness  and  smoothness  are  incompatible  with  pio- 
turesqucness.  Such  an  object  undoubtedly,  when  transferred 
to  the  canvas,  docs  not  produce  a  good  effect,  inasmuch  as 
it  then  shows  only  as  a  munotonous  surface  of  nearly  un- 
broken green  colour :  this  however  is  only  true  when  no 
(liveisity  is  produced  by  treating  the  subject  picturesquely. 
If  we  break  its  uniformity  of  surface  by  figures,  by  shadows, 
by  gleams  of  light,  by  gradations  of  hue,  though  it  will  still 
convey  the  ide:i  of  being  a  level  piece  of  grass,  it  will  be  di- 
vcAted  of  its  monotony,  and  may  even  become  picturesque, 
if  it  should  produce  a  good  contrast  to  other  parts. 

The  same  theory  holds  true  with  respect  to/omi,  it  being 
by  no  means  correct  that  objects  are  picturesque  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  irregular  and  devoid  of  symmetry.  To 
say  therefore,' as  Gilpin  has  done,  that  if  we  introduce  a 
pitK^e  of  regular  architecture  into  a  picture  without  any  of 
the  disfigurements  occniUoned  by  accident  or  decay,  *it  im- 
mediately becomes  a  formal  object  and  ceases  to  please,'  is 
either  a  very  erroneous  or  a  very  imperfectly  exprcbbed  idea. 
Most  undoubtedly,  if  it  be  >hown  merely  in  elevation,  a 
structure  which  is  symmetrical  will  produce  a  formal  ap- 
iwaranre  :  but  then  there  is  no  occasion  for  its  being  so  ex- 
hibited :  on  the  contrary,  by  means  of  judicious  forcsliorten- 
ing  or  perspective,  of  shadows  thrown  upon  it  so  as  to  break 
up  the  too  great  c«|Uttlity  uf  its  masses,  and  by  means  of 
figures  and  other  accidents,  it  may  be  made  to  present  an 
agreeable  species  of  irregularity  to  the  eye,  at  the  same  time 
tiiat  it  suggests  to  the  inind  the  idea  of  the  most  perfect 
sytnmetrv.  If  for  instance  we  view  a  colonnade  in  f^ont  or 
paiallel  to  the  picture,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  formal  and 
iiionotono\is,  but  if  it  is  shown  obliquely  and  from  a  near 
station,  so  as  to  be  considerably  fbresnortened,  though  we 
i^till  iirccivc  that  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  before,  the 
columns  all  e»|uidistant  and  cjual  in  height,  the  repre- 
sentation in  iirudund  bv  unequal  spaces  and  unequal 
heights  ;  the  horizontal  fines  vanish  ooliquely,  the  farther 
l»arts  are  diminished,  and  many  are  partially  concealed  or 


indicated  only  by  tliose  which  are  shown ;  beeides  «h.rk 
the  whole  may  be  so  broken  by  nhaduws  falling  upon  tkt 
object,  that  the  contrast  of  the  masses  of  light  and  shiHc  ■ 
alone  suiHcient  to  remove  uhateier  monuiony  uig'ji  Hn 
exist.  Therefore,  although  the  term  picturo»«|uc  i%  a^i. 
plied,  by  way  of  distinelion,  to  that  class  of  ubjcrts  vLick 
are  well  suite<l  for  painting,  but  possess  qualities  m-ire  m 
less  disagrueablu  in  themselves,  and  so  far  impiir*  suom- 
thing  distinct  from  if  not  absolutely  opjioaed  to  beauty,  il 
comprehends  aUo  another  class,  which,  uhile  they  in 
beautiful  in  themselves,  are  aecommoilated  to  pieioiul  re- 
presentation, inasmuch  as,  in  order  to  produce  their  iBsccs 
upon  canvas,  there  must  bu  great  contrasts  end  irrefu- 
larities  both  in  respect  to  form  and  colour.  Surfam  pcf- 
fectly  smooth  and  of  uniform  colour  in  them^eUts,  such  is 
those  of  highly  polished  marble  or  metal,  must  be  exprrsM^ 
by  a  variety  of  c«louis,  and  by  suddun  lights  and  »had<>«ir 
perfect  regularity  of  fbrm,  by  a  distorted  image  of  tbecAjfct 
according  to.the  laws  of  perspective;  while  the  unifum  nst 
of  local  colouring  is  variously  modifietl,  aeconhng  to  114 
misition  and  distance  of  the  object,  by  aerial  perspecluc,  ib4 
by  light  and  shadow  and  reflected  light:  and  in  prnpv^ 
tion  as  they  af^ird  scope  for  displaying  the  elTects  i>f  bjb 
linear  and  aerial  perspective,  and  the  contrasts  anlrban^ 
of  form  and  colour  arising  from  them,  will  objects  |>artike 
of  (he  picturesfiue. 

PICUMNU6,  M.Temminck*s  name  for  a  genuf  of  bir^ 
placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  in  his  subfamily  i^(if-e«yffii<p,  or  ifiif- 
hutSt  in  the  fkmily  Ficid.v.  The  form  has,  aerording  la 
Mr.  Swainson,  the  habit  of  Asthtnuruit,  Sw. ;  but  the  nclH 
is  bristled,  and  the  tail  very  short,  and  not  prujertiBg 
beyond  the  wings. 

Example,  Ficumnus  ahnormis. 

Locality. — Tropical  Asia. 

PIC  UK.    (Ornithology.)     [PiciaB.] 

PIEDMONT,  PIEMO'NTK,  or  PIE'  DI  MO?(TK 
which  means  a  country  at  the  foot  of  rnountamo,  u  ibeoU 
name  of  a  district  of  North  Italy  which  furms  i>art  of  ikt 
Sardinian  States.  Piedmont  Pro))er  is  bo  untied  gb  ikt 
cast  by  Mon ferrate,  w^est  by  the  Cottian  Alps,  which  lep^ 
nite  it  from  Dauphin^,  south  by  the  former  marquisate  rf 
Salusio.  and  north  by  the  Vul  d'Aosta.  [AosrA.*  Mo«« 
KEKRATo;  Salvzzo.]  It  hos  the  title  of  a  principalit},iBl 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  is  st^leil  Priaee  d 
Piedmont.  But  Piedmont  is  no  longer  an  adminulraliif 
denomination,  that  tract  of  country  being  included  in  tk 
division  of  Turin,  which  is  sulxhvided  into  the  provinces rf 

PtONBROL,   SUSA,   TUKIN,    BlELLA,    aild  IVREA,    whlch  US 

described  under  those  heads  in  this  work. 

The  name  of  Piedmont  however  was  also  and  i^  still  (X- 
casionally  used  as  a  general  denomination  for  that  part  of 
the  continental  territories  of  the  kiiii^  of  Sardinia  wmcL  a 
situated  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  and  between  thi 
Alps  and  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  asdistinguithedfVQm  thi 
other  great  divisions  of  the  monarchy,  namely,  the  duchy  df 
Savoy,  the  county  of  Nice,  and  the  durhy  of  Genoa.  In  tha 
larger  sense  Piedmont  includes  a  fine  and  extensive  titct 
of  country  1 20  milcA  long  from  north  to  south,  from  the  Fro* 
nine  Alps  to  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  and  between  90  and  Iff 
miles  in  breadth.  It  forms  a  distinct  geographical  regi^ 
having  natural  boundaries  and  a  (icculiar  physical  rhoricttf. 
It  comprises  the  western  or  highest  part  of  the  basin  of  ihc 
Po,  from  the  sources  of  that  river  to  where  it  oraergrs  froia 
the  bills  of  Monferrato  and  enters  the  great  plain  of  Lob- 
hardy,  including  its  numerous  and  large  affluents,  tLe  Ti- 
naro.  the  Sturu,  the  Borinida,  the  two  Dora,  &e.  It  ii  i 
country  of  hills  and  valleys,  being  occupied  by  numercui 
ofT'^ets  of  the  Alps  and  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  exc«^ 
towanLi  the  eastern  borders,  where  it  merce>  into  the  pU.*a 
of  Lombardy,  on  tho  side  of  Vercelli  and  Mortora. 

During  the  middle  ages  this  fine  country  wa»  poircllfd 
out  into  several  feudal  principalities  and  lonlships,  under  1 
nominal  allegiance  to  the  German  emperors  as  kinp  of 
Italy,  namely:  I,  the  principality  of  Piedmont  Proper:  t, 
tho  duchy  of  Aosta;  3,  the  duchy  of  Monferrato;  4.  the 
uiaiquisate  of  Saluzzo ;  5,  the  county  of  Asti;  f:,  the  IM^ 
quisate  of  Ceva  ;  7,  the  lordship  of  Vercelli.  In  coune  if 
time  the  dukes  of  Savoy  became  possessed  of  all  thr>e  di^ 
tricts,  either  by  conquest  or  inheritance,  the  house*  of  Ihf 
former  lords  having  become  gradually  extinct.  Tlie  |iosi>i 
sion  of  tlesc  provinces  by  the  Ilou^e  of  Savor  was  acknov* 
Icdged  by  treaties  and  by  diplomas  from  the  Genoa 
emperors.    (Agottino  della  Chiesa,  Cftrtma  Beaie  di  5r 
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ia.)  In  the  last  eentury  the  House  of  Sayov  heoame 
MMssed  also  of  the  extetiKife  district  called  Novarese, 
bU^  was  formerly  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.    [No- 

The  country  of  l^iedmont,  generally  speakinff,  is  one  of 

st  fertile*  healthy,  and  pleasant  in  Italy.    It  produces 

•  rice,  Indian  corn»  wine,  fruits  in  ahundance,  timber- 

e      excellent  pasture  for  cattle,  hemp,  and  silk.    Oil  is 

9i  m       duce  of  Piedmont    The  system  of  irrigation  has 

sen  loiig  practised  in  Piedmont,  and  it  is  carried  to  consi- 

stable  perfection  wherever  the  slope  of  the  ground  and  the 

ieinity  of  running  water  afford  the  opportunity. 

The  population  of  all  Piedmont  amounts  to  nearly  two 

lillions  and  a  half,  being  about  three-fiAhs  of  that  of  the 

hole  menarchyt  the  island  of  Sardinia  included.    In  no 

art  of  Italy  is  there  so  great  a  proportion  of  considerable 

)wns  containinff  from  3000  to  10,000  inhabitants.    For 

her  statistical  details,  see  Sardinian  Statss. 
A  he  inhabitants  of  the  various  districts  included  under 
Im  general  name  of  Piedmont,  although  possessing  shades 
sharacter,  have  many  common  traits  of  resemblance 
uich  characterise  them  as  a  nation  distinct  from  their 
eiffhbours  of  Savoy,  Genoa,  and  Lombardy.    They  all  call 
Ives    Piedmontese,  and  at    times  also    Subalpini. 
1       «Lre  generally  a  well-made  race  of  men,  spirited,  warm- 
b«i4ed,    brave  and  highly  susceptible  of  military   dis- 
ne,  and  have  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the 
Boldiers  in  Italy.    They  are  also  loyal,  frank,  attached 
uieir  country  and  their  sovereign,  though  by  no  means 
irviUly  disposed ;  thev  are  religious,  and  the  lower  orders 
ren  superstitious.    Tne  country  population  is  much  under 
le  influence  of  the  clergy.    The  nobility^  who  are  very 
imeroua,  consist  chiefly  of  landed  proprietors  with  a  mo- 
irate  rental,  most  of*whom  live  in  their  respective  pro- 
.neea.     The  Piedmontese  are  susceptible  and  hastv  ;  they 
e  fond  of  conviviality,  and  are  less  distinguished  for  so- 
riety  than  the  rest  of  the  Italians,  but  they  are  also  indus- 
iout  and  hospitable.    Less  poetical  than  the  other  Italian 
nii»  they  are  more  disposed  to  the  positive  and  practical 
(       as  well  as  to  the  mechanical  arts.    Piedmont  has 
D      %ivsM,  many  men  of  science,  mathematicians,  engineers, 
»w«t  gb&erals,  natural  philosophers,  historians»  classical 
rholars,  and  philologists.    In  our  own  timesi  AlAeri«  De- 
ins,  Botta  the  best  historian  of  modern  Italy,  the  poet 
tiivio  PellicO)  the  orientalist  Peyron*  the  mathematician 
nd  astronomer  Plana,  and  several  others,  deserve  men- 
son. 

The  Piedmontese  dialect,  which  is  the  spoken  language 
f  the  whole  country,  with  some  shades  of  difierence  in  the 
arious  districts,  is  one  of  the  most  remote  from  the  written 
lian.    It  is  in  a  great  measure  an  offspring  of  the  Ro- 
nee  language  which  prevailed  in  Southern  Europe  during 
IM  dark  aces,  and  has  considerable  affinity  to  the  LAngue- 
locien  and  other  dialects  of  the  south  of  France.    The 
mmunciation  is  a  mixture  of  French  and  Italian ;  it  has 
he  French  sounds  of  the  u  and  the  eu%  which  Alfleri  dis- 
iked  so  much;  but  at  the  same  time  the  Piedmontese 
«tain  the  Italian  sound  of  the  c  and  of  the/  and  when  they 
feak  French  they  find  a  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  m 
ind  the  French  j..   The  Piedmontese  is  also  a  written  dia- 
lect, and  is  well  adapted  for  poetry.    Calvo  and  others  have 
vritten  poems  in  it,  and  Brofferio  has  lately  published  a 
rolume  of  Canxoni  iPoesie  Piemonttii  del  Medico  Edoardo 
Calvo,  Torino,  181C ;  Canzoni  PienumUsi  di  Angtlo  Brc^- 
fmo^  Lugano,  1839).    A  Piedmontese  vocabulary,  by  Zalli 
di  Chieri,  was  published  at  Carmagnola,  3  vols.  8vo.>  in 
1815  (  and  a  more  compendious  one  has  been  published  by 
Miehele  Ponxa,  Torino,  1827. 
PIEPOWDER  COURT.    [Pipowdbr  CotJRT.] 
PIER  (from  the  French  pierre,  stone)  the  general  name 
tat  the  solid  spaces  between  a  series  of  opeuiiigs  in  a  wall, 
whether  windowa  or  arches ;  but  in  its  technical  meaning 
ths  term  ii  more  particularly  applied  to  the  pillar-like  masses 
•f  masonry  or  brick-work  from  which  arches  spring,  rising 
fttKB  what  ia  termed  the  itnpoH  capping  the  pier,  and  which 
gMMrally  consists  of  a  series  of  mouldings,  although  some- 
tiiaei  it  is  merely  a  platband,  and  oocasionallv  the  impost 
is  oaitted  altogether,  especially  in  rusticated  basements. 
For  the  relative  proportion  between  the  breadth  of  the  piers 
the  width  of  the  arches,  no  rules  either  ean  or  need 
aid  down,  because  it  must  be  more  or  lesa  regulated  by 
I  and  we  accordingly  And  very  greet  differences 

in  examples  of  equal  authorial  aad  oonte- 


auently  far  greater  diversity  of  architectural  character  is 
lus  attainable  than  if  any  one  fixed  standard  were  con- 
stantly adhered  to.  Besides  which,  the  bulk  or  breadth  and 
thickness  of  piers  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
soUdity  required  for  the  building  and  the  weight  they  have 
to  suDport.  Stilli  as  far  as  architectural  beauty  is  con- 
cerned, the  breadth  of  the  piers  should  never  be  much  less 
than  one-third  of  that  of  the  arches  (supposing  the  latter  to  be 
open  oneaX  otherwise  the  effect  will  be  meagre  and  deficient 
in  solidity  of  appearance;  and  in  architecture  excess  of 
solidity  even  approaching  to  heaviness  is  generally  a  lesser 
defect  than  the  contrary  one.  Muoh  also  depends  not 
merely  upon  the  width,  but  the  proportions  of  the  arohes 
themselves,  for  if  very  wide,  or  less  than  twice  their  width 
in  height,  greater  breadth  is  required  in  the  piers  than  when 
the  openings  between  them  are  of  lofty  or  narrow  proportion. 
In  the  external  arcade  or  piasia  [Piaeea]  of  the  old  Royal 
Exchange,  London,  the  piers  Were  exceedingly  narrow  |or 
slender  compared  with  the  arches,  so  much  so  as  to  be  little 
more  than  square  pillars  or  insulated  pilasters  with  arches 
springing  from  them.  It  would  be  better  therefore  in  simi- 
lar cases  to  treat  them  altogether  as  such,  converting  their 
imposts  into  pilaster  or  antse  caps,  as  is  occasionally  done ; 
for  instance,  in  the  arcade  or  loggia  of  the  Southampton 
Railway  Terminus  at  Vauxhall,  where,  but  for  such  expe- 
dient, the  piers  would  look  offensively  meagre. 

Piers  are  frequently  decorated  with  either  pilasters  br 
engaged  columns,  in  which  case  their  breadth  must  be  such 
that  the  archivolt  mouldings  of  the  arches  will  fill  up  the 
space  between  the  openings  and  the  columns.  In  many  in- 
stances columns  are  substituted  for  piers,  placed  either 
singly  or  in  pairs ;  and  the  arches  spring  either  immediately 
firom  their  capitals  or  from  an  entablature  over  them.  There 
are  again  many  examples  in  which  both  piers  and  a  lesser 
order  or  sub-oraer  of  oolumns  are  employed,  the  latter  being 
insulated  on  each  side  of  the  pier,  and  their  entablature 
forming  the  impost  from  which  the  arches  spring.  Palla- 
dio's  Basilica,  or  Palazso  di  Ragione,  at  Vicenia,  affords  an 
example  of  the  kind,  in  which  the  faces  of  the  piers  them- 
selves consist  of  a  larger  order  in  half  columns,  so  that  the 
whole  composition  resembles  a  series  of  what  are  termed 
arched  Venetian  windows  entirelv  filling  up  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  larger  columns.  Besides  these  and  other  modes 
of  decoration,  niches  are  occasionally  introduced  as  orna- 
ments to  piers. 

In  Grothie  architecture  (where  open  arches  seldom  occur 
except  singly,  in  the  exterior  of  buildings,  as  in  gateways 
ana  porches),  the  insulated  piers  supporting  what  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  pier-arches  are  not  rectangular  in 
plan,  but  splayed  off  or  turned  diagonally ;  and  their  splayed 
sides  are  broken  into  small  attached  pillars,  or  else  moulded 
shafts,  which  latter  are  sometimes  a  continuation  of  the 
mouldings  forming  the  arch,  carried  down  without  any  inter- 
ruption by  capitals  or  horiiontal  mouldings  to  the  shafts,  yet 
sometimes  terminating  below  in  moulded  bases ;  at  others 
dfifijg  into  or  uniting  with  the  plain  surface  forming  the 
footing  or  general  base  of  the  pier. 

The  term  pier  is  also  applied  to  the  solid  masses  support- 
ing the  arches  of  a  bridge ;  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
treme ones,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  abut- 
ments. [Abutmxnts.]  The  piers  of  bridges  have  no  im- 
post mouldingS)  and  they  are  carried  quite  through  the 
structure,  their  depth  being  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the 
bridge  itself  from  the  parapet  on  one  side  to  that  on  the 
other. 

Pier  ia  likewise  the  name  given  to  a  mole  or  jetty  carried 
out  into  the  sea.  Whether  intended  to  serve  as  an  embank- 
ment to  protect  vessels  from  the  open  sea,  or  merely  as  a 
landing-place  s  for  which  latter  purpose  suspension  chain- 
piers  are  now  frequently  employed. 

PIE'RIA.      [MACEDOltlA.] 

PIERRE,  BERNARDIN  DE  ST.»  bom  in  1737,  after 
studying  at  Paris,  entered  the  department  of  civil  engineers 
under  ine  government,  or '  ponts  et  chauss^es,*  as  it  is  styled 
in  FAinoe.  A  reduction  however,  which  took  place  some  time 
after,  left  him  unemployed,  and  he  entered  the  army  as 
military  engineer;  but  having  quarrelled  with  his  superior, 
he  was  dismissed  fiom  the  service.  He  went  to  Malta  with 
the  promise  of  a  commission,  but  found  himself  disap- 
pointed. He  next  visited  Ruasia»  where  he  found  some 
friends  who  obtained  for  him  a  situation  as  engineer  in  the 
Russian  service,  in  whioh  he  remained  some  time,  and 
executed  several  fttneTi.    He  had  drawn  up  the  pngect  c( 
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m  colony  of  foreigners,  to  be  established  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  with  a  repubhcaii  government,  under  the 
protection  of  Russia.  He  presente<l  his  plan  to  the  favourite 
Orloff,  who  told  him  coldly  that  such  plans  could  not  suit  the 
policy  of  Russia.  Becoming  weary  of  that  country,  he  went 
to  Poland,  with  the  intention  of  fighting  against  the  Rus- 
sians, but  a  love  intrigue  which  he  had  at  Warsaw  detained 
him  there  for  about  a  year  without  doing  anything.  From 
Poland  ho  went  to  Dresden  and  Berlin,  and  at  last  returned 
to  France,  when  the  Baron  de  Breteiiil  procured  hini  a  com- 
mission as  engineer  in  the  Isle  of  France,  or  Mauritius,  on 
the  understanding  that  he  was  to  proceed  to  the  island  of 
Madagascar  to  endeavour  to  realise  there  his  favourite  plan 
of  a  republican  colony.  While  on  the  voyage  he  found  out 
that  his  companions,  instead  of  being  intent  on  establishing 
liberty  on  the  Madagascar  coast,  were  proceeding  thither  fur 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  supply  of  slaves.  He  quarrelled 
with  them,  and  having  landed  in  the  Isle  of  France,  he  lived 
two  years  there,  after  which  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  D*Alembert,  Mademoiselle  d'Espi- 
nmaie,  and  other  literary  characters,  who  encouraged  him  to 
publish  a  narrative  of  his  voyage.  From  that  time  his  career 
18  a  literary  man  began.  He  afterwards  wrote  his  pretty  story 
of  *  Pftul  and  Virginia,'  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  kind  in 
the  French  language,  and  which  has  established  his  rank 
amone  French  writers.  His  other  works  are — 1,  '  Etudes 
do  la  Nature  ;*  2,  *  LaChaumidrc  Indienno  ;*  3,  Harmonics 
de  la  Nature  ;*  4,  '  A  Narrative  of  his  Journey  to  Russia ;' 
5,  '  Essais  sur  J.  J.  Rousseau,'  besides  several  plays.  He 
had  a  situation  under  the  government,  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out  and  again  reduced  him  to  poverty.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  were  however  in  accordance  witii  his 
own  theories  of  government,  but  when  the  reign  of  terror 
eame  he  was  in  some  danger,  especially  as  he  ventured  pub- 
licly to  profess  his  belief  in  God,  whicn,  in  1794,  was  consi- 
dered bv  some  of  the  ruling  men  as  a  ground  of  suspicion. 
At  last  he  found  a  protector  in  Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  of 
the  victorious  general  of  the  army  of  Italy,  who  generously 
assigned  him  a  pension.  Napoleon  himself  showed  him 
kindness;  he  gave  him  the  cross  of  the  I^iou  of  Honour, 
with  a  pension,  and  placed  his  son  in  a  lyceum  and  his 
daughter  in  the  Imperial  school  of  Ecouen. 

Bernardhi  de  St  Pierre  died  in  1814.  He  was  a  kind  of 
▼isionary  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  his  writings 
lear  the  stamp  of  his  character.  His  works  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  two  volumes,  4to.,  with  his  bio- 
graphy: '  Oeuvres  de  J.  H.  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  mises 
en  ordre  par  L.  Aim6  Martin,*  Paris,  1 836. 

Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Charles  Abb6  de  St.  Pierre,  a  philanthropist  of  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  known  for  his  project  of  a  per- 
petual peace,  which  he  laid  before  the  diplomatists  assem- 
bled at  Utrecht:  •  Projet  de  Paix  Perpetuelle,' Utrecht, 
1713;  also  a'  Projet  pour  perfectionner  TEducation,'  and 
numerous  other  works,  which  Cardinal  Dubois  used  to  call 
the  dreams  of  an  honest  man,  but  some  of  which  however 
have  been  since  acknowledged  to  be  susceptible  of  being 
realise<l. 

PIETISTS,  the  name  gi%'en  in  the  seventeenth  century 
to  a  kind  of  German  Methodists  or  Evangelicals,  who, 
being  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  cold  dogmatism  of  the  generality  of  its  clergy,  and 
felt  the  want  of  a  revival  of  religious  feeling  and  of  practical 
piety  and  charity.  Without  separating  themselves  from 
the  church,  they  instituted  meetings  called  *  Collegia  Pie- 
tatis,'  Arom  which  the  denominnlion  of  Pietists  was  derived. 
Philip  Jacob  S|>ener,  a  divine  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  who 
wii  preacher  at  Frankfort  and  afterwards  at  Dresden  and 
Berlin,  was  the  chief  promoter  of  these  meetings,  which 
began  about  1670.  He  wrote  several  ascetic  works,  and 
died  in  1705.  [Methodism.]  A  spirit  similar  to  that  of 
the  Pietists  of  Germany  has  arisen  in  our  own  times  in  the 
Swiss  and  French  Protestant  churches,  and  the  promoters 
of  it,  after  suffering  considerable  annoyance  from  the  less 
religious  part  of  the  community,  have  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  rerival  of  evangelical  doctrines  and  practice.  They  have 
been  styled  in  derision  *  Momiers '  (from  momm^,  mum- 
meryX  i^  name  which  the  great  majority  of  them  are  far 
from  deserving. 

PISTRA  MALA.    [TriCANT.] 

PIGAFETTA,  ANTONIO,  bom  at  Vicenia  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  a  patrician  ftiroily, 
»ppUod  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematict  and  geography. 


Being  highly  interested  in  the  diseoveriet  which  were  thn 
being  made  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  expeditions,  he  sc. 
out  for  Spain  in  the  suite  of  the  pafud  nuncio  to  that  counin. 
Finding  that  an  expedition  was  going  to  set  out  from  Setil^ 
under  tha  direction  of  Magalhaens,  he  asked  and  obtaiuj 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  permission  to  join  it  as  a  vuIqb. 
teer.  The  expedition  sailed  from  S.  Lucar  in  Septembtr. 
1519.  [Magalhaens.]  Pigafetta,  being  a  Tolunieer  sa 
board,  and  having  no  obligatory  duties  to  perfonn,  wncc 
day  by  day  a  journal  of  the  voyage.  Being  gifted  with  a 
robust  frame  and  healthy  constitution,  he  bore  tbe  bardiiupi 
and  escaped  the  diseases  which  destroved  most  of  tbe  crew. 
He  was  present  at  the  landing  on  the  Philippine  Islaa^ 
where  Magalhaens  lost  his  li£,  and  was  wounded  in  ti» 
affray.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  the  admiral  ship  Victbna. 
the  only  one  that  remained  out  of  the  five  which  had 
sailed  together.  He  landed  at  Seville  in  September,  ISil 
having  performed  in  the  course  of  three  year*  the  first  voy- 
age round  the  globe.  After  repairing  to  church  with  ha 
travelling  companions  in  solemn  procession  and  barefuoiid 
to  thank  God  for  their  safe  return,  Pigafetta  went  to  VaUi- 
dolid,  where  he  presented  acopyof  his  journal  to  Charles  T. 

Pigafetta  afterwards  returned   to  Italy,  and«  at  the  r»- 
quest  of  Pope  Clement  VH.,  he  wrote  a  more  elabonii 
narrative  of  his  voyage,  with  a  description  of  tbe  straii|t 
countries  he  had  visited,  and  short  vocabularies  of  thtlaa- 
guages  of  the  Philippine  and  Molucca  Islands.     Tbis  um- 
tive  he  dedicated  to  the  grand-master  of  Rbodci,  L'lib 
Adam,  and  he  sent  a  MS.  copy  to  the  Princesa  Loaiss  af 
Savoy,  from  which  a  French  abridgment  was  made  brs 
certain  Fabre,  and   published  at  Paris  without  dale.    (M 
this  abridgment,  Raiuusio  inserted  an  Italian  translatioi 
the  first  volume  of  his  *  Raccolta  di  Navigazioni  e  Vi 
fol.,  Venice,   1550.      At  last  Amorelti  discovered  !■ 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  a  complete  copy  of  Pu 
original  narrative,  which  he  published,  *  Primo  Vi 
tornoal  Globo,'  4to.,  Milan,  1800,  with  plates,  dra-^-^ 
the  maps  and  sketches  which  accompanied  the  MS. 
fetta's  was  the  first  account  that  Europeans  had  ol 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Of  Pigafetta*s  persona 
tory  after  his  return  to  Italy  nothing  is  known,  except 
he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  John.     His  h 
was  still  seen  lately  in  his  native  town  of  Vicenza. 

PIGEON  PEA  is  the  seed  of  the  plant  called,  by  Lii> 
noeus,  Cytisus  Cajan,  and  by  De  Candolle,  Cajanus  br 
and  flavus.  It  is  a  kind  of  pulse  highly  esteemed  by  all  t]Mmm» 
of  the  natives  of  India,  and  is  by  them  regarded  as  b 
the  third  rank  among  such  articles  of  foofC    Cattle  ai« 
to  be  fond  of  the  tender  parts  of  the  plant,  whether  grc^u  « 
dry.    These  two  species,  or  varieties,  form  busfakes  re 
bling  shrubs,  but,  according  to  Roxburgh,  they  s«ldi     an 
more  than  two  or  three  years,  even  if  treated  Whu 
greatest  care.    The  natives  consider  them  annual,  bccnn 
they  do  not  bear  well  the  second  year,  and  after  coIUctim 
the  first  crop  they  pull  the  plants  up  for  firewood.    CajaaM 
bicolor  grows  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  ripening  iu  tmit 
in  about  nine  months  from  the  time  they  are  sown,  sal 
producing  about  600  fold ;  the  other  is  much  smaller,  ^ 
yields  in  three  months,  but  not  more  than  100  fold.    ' 
Telinga  name  of  the  first  is  Pedda  Candi,  and  of  the       ■ 
Pedda  Kandiloo.     (Roxb.,  F7.  Ind.,  iiL  325.) 

PIGEONS.      [COLIMBID.*.] 

Pl'GUIUS.  STE'PHANUS  VINAND.  bom  in  1520. st 
Kempen  in  the  province  of  Overjssel,  in  the  Netherlsndii 
was  nephew,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  Albert  Pighiiis,a  Iramtd 
coiitroversialist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  lived  at  Rome, 
and  wrote  against  the  Lutherans.  Stephen  Vinand,  ate 
studying;  in  his  native  country  and  at  Cologne,  entered  tk 
ecclesiastical  profession,  and  repaired  to  Rome,  wbero  he  «» 
well  received  on  account  of  his  uncle's  reputation  (his  unclt 
l>eing  then  dead),  in  honour  of  whom  he  added  the  name  of 
Pigliius  to  his  fmternal  name  of  Vinand.  He  spent  8  years st 
Rome  in  studying  antiquities,  examming  monunieiit«,  snd 
copying  inscriptions,  &c.  This  labour  was  preparatorv  to  the 
great  work  which  he  afterwards  wrote  on  the  Roman  ancab. 
On  his  return  to  the  Netherlands  he  was  made  libranan  It 
Cardinal  G  ran vclle,  after  whose  death  he  was  appointed  byilv 
duke  of  Cloves  preceptor  to  his  son,  with  whom  he  travelled 
through  Italy  about  1 575.  Tlie  young  man  however  d:ed  sT 
Rome,  and  Pighius  returned  to  his  native  countrv,  and  rr 
tired  to  the  town  of  Xanten.  of  which  he  was  a  canon.  H< 
died  in  1604,  after  publishing  the  first  volume  of  his  i^rMl 
work  '  Annalet  Romanorum/  leaving  the  MS.  of  the  it 
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inainder  to  the  Jesuit  Andreas  Schott,  who  puhlUhed  the 
two  followinaj  volumes.    The  full  title  of  the  work  is  *An- 
nales    Magistratuum  et  Provinciarura  S.P.Q.R.  ab  Urbe 
Condita,  ex  Auctorum  Antiquitalumque  variis  Monumen- 
tis  suppleti ;  in  queis  Reipublicae  Mutationes,  Potestatum 
ae  Imperiorum  Successiones,  Acta,  Leges,  Bella,  Clades, 
Victorise,  Manubise  atque  Triumphi,  necnon  inlustria  Stem- 
mata  Familiaruinque  Propagines  ad  Annoset  Temporasua 
reducuntur/  3  vols,  folio,  Antwerp,  16  J  5.     Pighius  gives  a 
chronicle  of  Rome  year  after  year,  from  the  building  of  the 
City,  to  the  death  of  Vitellius,  ad.  69,  the  names  of  the  con- 
suls,  tribunes,     censors,    tediles,    quspstors,    praetors,    pro- 
consuls, propnctors,  and  other  governors  of  the  provinces, 
wherever  iheir  names  can  be  ascertained  from  antient  wiiters 
or  monuments.     He  also  notices  briefly  the  principal  events 
of  each  year,  carefully  quoting  his  authorities.    Wherever 
an  inscription  bears  upon  a  fact,  he  transcribes  it.     He  also 
mentions  the  titles  of  the  principal  laws  and  senatus  con- 
sultus,  under  their  respective  years.    It  is  altogether  a  work 
of  vast  research  and  erudition,  which  cost  the  author  more 
than  twenty  years'  labour.     His  chronology  has  been  found 
faulty,   as   most  Roman   chronologies    are.      (See    Fortia 
d'Urban,  in  the  French  edition  of  Tacitus,  by  Dureau  de 
Lamalle.)     Pighius  also  published  a  good  edition  of  Vule- 
rius  Maximus,  with  valuable  notes,  Antwerp,  1585. 
PIGMENTUM  NIGRUM.     [Eye.] 
PIGNERO^L,  or  PINERO^LO,  a  province  of  the  Sar- 
dinian states,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  province  of  Turin, 
on  the  south  by  that  of  Saluzzo,  on  the  north  by  the  pro- 
noce  of  Susa,  and  on  the  west  by  Mount  Gen^vre,  which 
divides  it  from  France.    It  is  a  mountainous  region,  being 
covered  by  offsets  of  the  Alps,  which  form  several  valleys, 
through  which  tlow  the  Chisone  and  other  affluents  of  the 
Po.      A  road  which  crosses  Mount  Gendvre  leads  from 
Brian^on  in  France  to  the  town  of  Pignerol.     A  part  of  this 
province  is  occupied  by  the  district  of  the  Valdenses,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  elevated  valleys  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Genevre.     [Valdenses]     The  population  of  the  province 
of  Pignerol  is  estimated  at  11 1,60U  inhabitants,  distributed 
among  sixty- nine  communes.  (Serristori*s  Slatistica  cT Italia^ 
1S35.)    The  principal  towns  are  the  following:  1,  Pignerol, 
once  considered  a  strong  place,  and  still  a  garrison  town,  is 
a  bishop's  see ;  it  has  several  churches  and  convents,  a  hand- 
some cathedral,  a  large  hospital,  several  manufactories  of 
silk,  woollens,  and  leather,  and  about  11,500  inhabitants. 
2,  Villafranca  di  Piemonte,  situated  in  a  fertile  country 
noar  the  confluence  of  the  Chisone  with  the  Po,  contains 
7600  inhabitants.     3,  Cavour,  with   6400   inhabitants.     4, 
Fenestrelle,  in  the  valley  of  Pratgelat,  at  the  foot  of  the  high 
Alps,  is  a  small  town  with  about  800  inhabitants:    it   is 
only  remarkable  for  its  fortress  situated  on  a  bleak  moun- 
tain, which  was  one  of  Napoleon's  state  prisons,  and  of 
which  a  full  account  is  given  by  Cardinal  Pacca,  in  his  *  Me- 
morie  Storiche,'  2  vols.,  1830.    The  cardinal  was  confined 
in  the  fort,  together  with  numerous  other  state  prisoners  of 
various  conditions,  from  August,  1809,  to  January,  1813,  for 
his  fidelity  to  Pope  Pius  VII.     5,  Cumiana  has  5000  in- 
habitants. 

The  province  of  Pignerol  produces  good  wine,  silk,  and 
some  corn  ;  it  also  abounds  in  cattle.  Chestnuts  are  plen- 
tiful in  the  mountains.  The  chamois,  the  wolf,  and  bear 
are  found  in  the  high  Alps.  (Neigebaur;  Calendario 
SardoJ) 

PIGNOrn,  LORENZO,  born  in  1739,  at  Figline  in 
the  Val  d*Amo,  studied  medicine  at  Pisa,  where  he  took 
his  decree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  After  practising  for 
lome  lime  at  Florence,  he  was  made  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  at  Pisa,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  and  died  in  1812.  His  principal  work  is  the  history  of 
Tuscany:  'Storia  della  Toscana  sino  al  Principato,  con 
diversi  Saggi  sulle  Scienzc,  Lettere,  ed  Arti,'  9  vols.  8vo., 
vhich  was  published  after  his  death.  He  begins  his  history 
^ih  the  antient  Etruscans,  and  continues  it  through  the 
long  period  of  Roman  dominion.  He  describes  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Tuscan  cities  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  the  glorious  period  of  the  independence  of  Florence, 
P»8a,  and  Siena,  and  concludes  his  work  with  the  fall  of 
the  Florentine  republic  and  the  assumption  of  supreme 
power  by  the  second  house  of  Medici.  Galluzzi  has  written 
the  latter  part  of  the  history  of  Tuscany  :  'Istoria  del  Gran 
Ducato  di  Toscana  sotto  il  govei  no  della  Casa  Medici,*  5  vols. 
4to.,  Florence,  1787.  P»gnotti  came  late  for  his  historical 
lubject,  afier  numerous  and  able  writers  who  had  treated 
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the  same  matter  either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  the  historical 
portion  of  his  work  may  be  considered  rather  a  compilation 
than  an  original  composition,  yet  he  contributed  to  it  some- 
thing new  by  means  of  his  own  researches  into  the  archives 
and  libraries.  But  the  essays  which  he  has  added  in  dis- 
tinct chapters  appended  to  the  political  narrative,  on  the 
Italian  language,  on  the  art  of  war  in  the  middle  ages,  on 
the  revival  of  sciences,  letters,  and  the  arts,  and  on  the 
commerce  of  the  Tuscans,  are  all  entirely  his  own.  His 
sentiments  are  liberal  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word ;  be 
is  no  party  man ;  he  always  avoided  controversial  politics, 
and  Maintained  his  own  independence  of  opinion.  Il  is  re- 
ported that  the  poet  and  improvisatore  Gianni  one  day 
observed  to  Pignotti  with  a  sneer,  that  the  university  of  Pisa 
reckoned  several  asinine  doctors  among  its  members.  *Tbat 
may  be,'  retorted  Pignotti,  *  we  have  heard  of  Caligula 
making  his  horse  a  senator.*  The  repartee  consists  in  this: 
Napoleon  had  just  made  Gianni  a  senator  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  the  enemies  of  Napoleon  used  to  nickname 
him  Caligula,  on  account  of  some  fancied  resemblance  be- 
tween him  and  the  medals  of  that  emperor. 

Pignotti  wrote  also  a  series  of  fables  or  apologues  in 
Italian  verse,  which  have  been  often  reprinted.  Pignotti  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  Italian  fabulists.  He 
also  wrote  some  odes  and  other  poetical  compositions: 
*  Poesie  di  Lorenzo  Pignotti,*  Florence.  1820. 

Pignotti  was  buried  in  the  Cam  po  Santo  of  Pisa,  where 
a  monument  has  been  raised  to  his  memory. 

{Elogio  di  Lorenzo  Pignottu  by  Antonio  Benci,  in  the 
Florence  Antologia^  1821.) 

PIKE,  the  English  name  for  a  fish  belonging  to  the  order 
Malacopterygii.  section  Abdominales,  family  EsocidsB,  and 
genus  Esox.  The  pike  tribe  were  regarded  by  Linneeus  as 
forming  a  genus,  but  in  modern  works  on  ichthyology  they 
constitute  a  family.  They  have  no  adipose  fin,  as  in  the  Sal- 
monido),  and  are  distinguished  by  the  upper  jaw  being 
formed  chiefly  by  the  intermaxillary  bones :  the  maxillary 
are  destitute  of  teeth,  and  concealed  by  the  lips ;  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  are  almost  always  opposite  each  other,  and 
their  intestine  is  short  and  without  ciBca.  To  this  family 
belong  the  genera  Esox  (or  pikes  proper),  Galaxias,  Alepo- 
cephaius.  Microstoma^  StomiaSt  Chauliodus,  Salanx,  Belone, 
ScomberesoXt  Hemiramphus,  Exocetus,  and  Mormyrus, 

In  the  genus  Esox  the  snout  is  broad  and  depressed ; 
the  intermaxillaries  form  about  two-thirdsof  the  upper  jaw, 
and  are  furnished  with  small  pointed  teeth,  as  well  as  the 
lower  jaw,  the  vomer,  palatines,  tongue,  pharyngeans,  and 
branchial  arches ;  there  is  ono  dorsal  fin,  and  that  is  placed 
opposite  the  anal  fin.  The  Esox  Lucius^  or  common  pike, 
is  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and 
Cuvier  moreover  states  that  it  also  occurs  in  North  America, 
where  however  two  other  species  are  met  with.  Mr. 
Jenyns  states  that  the  common  pike  is  probably  indigenous, 
though  usually  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.  It  spawns  in  March 
and  April,  and  occasionally  attains  a  weight  of  thirty,  forty, 
or  even  sixty  pounds.  The  pike  is  one  of  the  most  voracious 
of  fishes,  and,  it  is  said,  will  even  eat  those  of  its  own 
species. 

The  genus  GalaxiaSf  founded  by  Cuvier  on  the  Esox 
alepidotus '  q{  Forster,  and  Esox  truttaceus,  Cuvier,  differs 
chiefly  from  Esox  in  having  nearly  the  whole  edge  of  the 
upper  jaw  formed  of  the  intermaxillaries ;  the  body  is  appa- 
rently destitute  of  scales,  the  mouth  slightly  cleft ;  moderate 
and  pointed  teeth  pre  observable  in  both  of  the  jaws  and 
also  in  the  palatines,  and  there  are  a  few  strong  hooked 
teeth  on  the  tongue. 

Tlie  genus  Alepocephalus,  founded  upon  a  fish  found  in 
the  Mediterranean,  differs  from  the  last  genera  in  having 
the  body  covered  with  broad  scales;  the  mouth  is  small, 
and  the  teeth  minute  and  crowded ;  the  eyes  large,  and  the 
branchial  rays  eight  in  number. 

Alepocephalus  rostratus  of  Risso  is  caught  at  great  depths 
in  the  sea  before  mentioned. 

Microstoma  is  also  founded  upon  one  species,  and  that  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  Serpe  microstome 
of  Risso;  has  a  very  short  snout;  the  lower  jaw  projects  be- 
yond the  upper  one,  and  is  furnished,  as  well  as  the  small 
intermaxillaries,  with  very  minute  teeth ;  it  has  three  large 
and  flat  branchiostegous  rays;  the  eye  is  large,  and  the 
lateral  line  is  furnished  with  a  series  of  strong  scales;  there 
is  but  one  dorsal  fin,  and  that  is  placed  a  little  behind  the 

vcntrals. 
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Th«  ^uut  Siomias  contains  two  tpoeiet,  both  of  which 
are  found  in  tho  Mediterranean,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  black  colour  with  series  of  silvery  spots;  they  have 
the  muzzle  very  short,  the  mouth  very  deeply  cleft,  the 
operoula  reduced  to  httle  membranous  lamme,  and  the 
maxillaries  fixed  to  the  cheek ;  the  maxillaries,  iutermaxil- 
laries,  palatine  bones,  and  tongue  are  tU  furnished  with 
lonff  and  curved  teeth ;  the  body  is  elongated,  and  the  ven- 
traU  are  placed  far  back. 

Chauliodui  differs  chiefly  from  StomioM  in  haying  two 
teeth  in  cacn  jaw,  each  pair  crossing  with  the  opposite  when 
the  mouth  is  shut ;  the  dorsal  fin  (which  has  the  first  rav 
elongated  into  a  filament)  is  placed  opposite  the  space  which 
intervenes  between  the  pectorals  and  ventrals. 

Only  one  species  of  this  genus  is  known ;  it  is  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour.  This 
species,  which  is  the  Chauliodui  Sloani  of  Schneider,  is 
found  at  Gibraltar. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Saianx  (Cuv.)  are  distinguished 
by  their  depressed  head,  the  opercula  folding  beneath ;  fuur 
iManchiostegous  rays;  the  jaws  short  and  pointed,  and 
furnished  with  hooked  teeth;  the  lower  jaw  somewhat 
elongated  at  the  symphysis,  and  bearing  a  small  appendage 
which  is  furnished  with  teeth — no  teoth  cither  on  the  palate 
or  tongue. 

^#A>n#.— This  genus  is  established  by  Cuvier  upon  the 
Esox  Belone  (Garfish)  of  Linnseus,  and  some  other  species 
differing  from  the  true  pikes  in  having  the  jaws  much 
elongated  and  slender ;  the  entire  margin  of  the  upper  iaw 
is  formed  of  the  intormaxillaries ;  both  jaws  are  furnished 
with  small  teeth,  but  there  are  no  teeth  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  mouth ;  those  of  the  pharynx  are  like  paving-stones ; 
the  budy  is  much  elongated,  and  furnished  with  scales,  which 
however  are  indistinct  except  on  the  lateral  hue.  [Gar- 
fish.] 

Scomberesox. — In  this  genus  (which  is  instituted  by  Lacc- 

ekle).  as  in  Belone^  the  body  is  elongated  and  the  snout  very 
ng  and  attenuated,  but  the  species  may  bo  diittinguished 
Dy  the  dorsal  and  anid  fins  being  divided,  and  forming  as  it 
Were  a  series  of  small  fins  situated  on  the  upper  and  under 
side  of  the  body  near  the  tail.  The  Saury  Pike,  or  Skipper 
(Scomberesox  Saurus,  of  Flemming),  belongs  to  this  genus. 

The  species  of  the  next  genus  (HemtrampAii«  of  Cuvier) 
nave  the  body  elongated  and  slender,  the  lower  jaw  slender 
and  much  elongated,  as  in  Belone,  but  the  upper  jaw  is 
remarkably  short ;  both  upper  and.  lower  jaws,  so  far  as 
they  are  opposeable,  are  furnished  with  small  teeth.  One 
species  of  this  curious  genus  has  been  found  on  the  British 
coasts,  and  is  describecl  by  Mr.  Yarrell  in  the  *  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,*  for  October,  1837 ;  a  figure  and  description 
is  also  given  by  the  same  author  in  the  *  Supplement  to  the 
History  of  British  Fishes.* 

Genus  Exocetwt,  Linn.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  at 
once  distinguished  from  other  abdominales  by  the  enormous 
develepcmcnt  of  their  pectoral  fins,  which  are  formed  like 
wings,  and  enable  these  fishes  to  support  themselves  for  a 
short  time  in  the  air,  a  circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  name  of  flying-fibhes.  Their  head  and  body  arc  covered 
with  tolerably  large  scales,  and  a  longitudinal  ridge,  formed 
by  carinated  scales,  is  observable  on  each  side  of  the  belly ; 
the  head  is  flat  above,  and  the  muzzle  is  very  short  and 
obtuse.    [Flying-fish.] 

Mnrmynu,  Linn. — The  fishes  of  this  genus  have  the 
body  oblong,  compressed,  and  covered  with  scales ;  the  head  is 
covered  by  a  thick  skin  which  envelopes  the  opercula  and 
branchial  rays,  leaving  no  opening  in  the  latter  but  a  mere 
vertical  fissure ;  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  small ;  slender 
teeth  emarginated  at  the  end,  are  obsen*able  on  the  intor- 
maxillaries and  lower  jaw. 

These  fishes  inhabit  fresh  water,  and  several  species  are 
found  in  the  Nile  and  some  other  rivers  of  Africa. 

PILASTER.    [Column] 

PILATE,  PONTIUS,  is  chiefly  known  by  the  part  which 
he  occupies  in  the  New  Testament  history.  Nothing  is 
recorded  of  his  extraction.  Some  of  the  early  Christian 
Writers  have  dwelt  upon  the  etymology  of  his  names,  and 
have  supposed  them  descriptive  of  his  character,  but,  as 
Bishop  Pearson  says,  *  in  vain.*  They  appear  to  be  simply 
the  nomen  and  cognomen  of  the  Romans,  as  Pontius  Aquila, 
Pontius  Herennius,  and  Julius  Cesar.  Pilate  was  a  roan 
of  the  equestrian  order,  and  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Judsa  by  Tiberius,  a.d.  '26.  By  the  variety  of  terms  used 
to  desigoato  Pilat«  m  this  ofilce,  it  seems  diflicult  to  under- 


stand precisely  the  nature  of  hit  gorwnonliip.  Tbeitvi 
calls  bim  procurator;  Philo  Jud»us  and  the  Greek  fktbcts 
ixirpoiroQ.  In  the  Greek  Testament  he  is  called  wrfif^^r,  and 
in  Josephus  both  ixirpoimc  and  fiytfivv.  In  the  Vulgiie 
he  is  named  praeses,  which  Wiclif,  translating  fVom  thst 
version,  renders  '  the  justice.*  Tyndale  translates  the  Greek 
i77</iwv,  the  debite.  In  King  James's  translation  be  is  cali«d 
governor,  and  so  also  in  the  Rhemish  translation.  Ilr 
Campbell  calls  him  procurator,  and  probably  this  is  the  hru 
word  to  point  out  the  oflice  of  Pilate,  though  it  is  e\idrat 
that  the  power  of  life  and  death,  which  he  had  over  the 
Jews,  exceeded  that  which  procurators  usually  possessed. 

Tlie  character  of  Pontius  Pilate  is  sufflcientiy  detelcfcd 
in  the  New  Testament.  Philo  JudiBus  and  Joaq>hus  repre* 
sent  him  in  a  similar  light,  us  a  self-willed,  avaricious,  sr.4 
hard-hearted  man.  Josephus  states  moreox-er  Chat  lu 
Samaritans,  having  been  treated  bv  Pilate  with  great  bv- 
barity,  made  a  complaint  to  Vitellius,  governor  of  Sjni, 
who  ordered  him  to  Rome,  to  give  an  account  of  bis  ecn 
duct  to  the  emperor.  Tins  was  after  he  had  been  proeore- 
tor  of  J ud»a  ten  years.  Before  he  arrived  at  Rome.  Tibeniu 
was  dead;  but  Eusebius  and  others  relate  that  PiUtc  vis 
banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  that,  unable  to  endure  h;* 
disgrace,  he  killed  himself  with  his  own  hand,  about  tU 
year  38. 

(Philo  Judsus,  De  LegaL  ad  Caium;  Josephus,  ila/if 
and  De  Belh  Jud. ;  Eusebius,  Hist.,  b.  i.,  c  7,  with  tbi 
note  of  ^Valesius ;  Pearson.  On  the  Creed.) 

PILATRE  DE  ROZIER.    [Balloox] 

PILCHARD.    [Cli  PEiixE.] 

PILCHARD  FISHERY.    [Fisheries.] 

PI UX)MAYO.    [Plata.  La,  River] 

PILE'OLUS.    [Trochoidea.] 

PILEO'PSIS,  Lamurck*s  name  for  a  genus  of  raoQuib 
{Capulus  of  De  Montfort,  which  name  nas  the  prioiity 
whose  place  in  the  system  was  long  doubtful. 

The  form  was  arranged  by  linnsnus  under  his  gentai^ 
tella,  with  the  name  of  Patella  Ungarica. 

Lamarck  divided  his  genus  Pilcojw's  into  two  lecti 
the  first  consisting  of  those  species  whose  shell  was  wHai 
any  known  support  {Pileomih^  Lam.,  Capu/ut,  Mootij; 
the  second  consisting  of  those  species  whose  shell  bads 
known  support  (Ilivponux,  Defrance). 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  when  treating  of  Hipponyx  {Getmt, 
No.  i.).  diflfers  ttom  Defrance,  who  first  pro^-ed  that  tbs 
shell  consisted  of  two  parts,  but  still  considered  it  as  s 
univalve  which  had  the  property  of  making  a  support  fsr 
the  purpose  of  raising  itself  above  the  sheUs  or  stones  !• 
which  it  is  attached.  Mr.  Sowerby  states  (/oc.  at)  that  hi 
sees  nothing  in  the  nature  of  Hipponyx  diflTerent  froa 
other  bivalves ;  on  the  contrary,  the  numerous  obsemtiooi 
which  he  had  made  appeared  to  him  only  to  strengthen  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  a  relation  between  this  genus  andihs 
genera  Orbicula,  Crania,  and  Terebratula;  and  he  addi^ 
that  he  suspects  that  the  animal  has,  in  common  with  tboK 
genera,  two  A-inged  arms  or  tentacula.  The  same  author, 
m  his  description  of  Capulue  {Pilecpeie,  Lam.),  {Genera 
No.  xxxviii.),  observes  that  this  genus  may  be  regarded  sf 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  importance  of  a  oorreclkoee- 
ledge  of  the  animal  which  forms  it,  as  well  as  of  the  charae 
ters  of  the  shell  itselfl  He  states  that  he  had  long  enter- 
tained the  opinion  that  the  animal  must  be  a  gastropod. sni 
consequently  very  different  from  that  of  Defrance's  Htpf^ 
nyx,  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  truly  bivalve  shell.  *It 
may  here  be  observed,'  continues  Mr.  Sowerby,  •  thatm  the 
bivalve  moUusca  the  mantle  envelopes  the  animal  and  lints 
the  inside  of  the  shell,  depositing  testaceous  matter  on  rfs 
whole  internal  surface ;  the  Hipponyx  is  therefore  a  irae 
bivalve,  for  its  animal  must  be  wholly  envdoped  m  its 
mantle,  or  testaceous  matter  could  not  be  deposited  on  lO 
sides ;  but  in  the  present  genus,  which  has  bcwn  Yery  err»> 
neously  united  to  Hipponyx  by  Defrance  and  Lamarrk  (on 
account,  no  doubt,  of  their  general  re>«mblanee  in  iurm\ 
there  is  a  distinct  head,  with  tentacula  and  eyes,  and  the 
branchicD  arc  arranged  in  a  single  row  behind  the  bead: 
there  is  moreover  a  small  nearly  circular  foot,  by  wbirb  it 
is  usually  found  adhering  to  oysters  and  other  shells,  sluoei, 
&c. ;  all  which  circumstances  prove  that  it  cannot  product 
a  second  valve,  and  that  it  is  not  therefore  even  related  to 
Hipponyx.  The  shell  itself  al<o  differs  from  the  upf«r 
valve  of  Hiffj)onyx,  for  in  Copulas  it  is  obliquely  coniH 
and  curved  backwards,  uncinate,  and  somewhat  spiral ;  to 
Hiif>orfyx  however,  though  it  is  obliquely  co&icaL  il  ts  c?l 
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recurved,  nor  is  it  in  tho  least  spiral.    We  are  fiilly  aware 
that  in   full-grown  specimens  of  some  of  the  Capuli  the 
beak  is  not  recurved ;  but  we  observe  that  in  the  young 
shells  of  the  same  species  it  is  distinctly  so.     It  is  some- 
what singular  tliat,  although  the  Capuli  are  gasteropoda, 
they  do  not  appear  to  remove  from  the  spot  to  which  they 
were  at  first  attached,  but,  like  several  of  the  Patella,  they 
seem  to  form,  probably  by  a  chemical  action,*  a  more  or 
less  deep  cavity  in  the  surface  to  which  they  adhere  ;  this 
circumstance  alone  should,  as  we  think,  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Capuli  from  the  Hipponycet,  for  it  is  evident 
that  an  animal  with  a  mantle  capable  of  depositing  testa- 
ceous matter  cannot  at  the  same  time  erode  the  spot  to 
vhich  it  is  affixing  such  calcareous  deposit.    But  there  is  a 
circumstanee  in  the  peculiar  form  of  the  impression  made  by 
the  foot  of  the  Capulus,  which,  it  appears,  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand; for  the  margin  of  this  impression  is  sometimes  more 
or  less  raised  in  a  somewhat  horse-shoe  form,  apparently 
corresponding  to  the  muscular  impressions  in  tne  lower 
Take  of  Hipponyx.    We  think  this  peculiar  form  may  be 
caused  by  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  nearly  cir- 
cular foot  in  raising  and  depressing  the  shell,  in  order  to 
permit  the  entry  and  egress  of  the  sea-water.'     There  is 
much  in  this  worthy  of  consideration  ;  and  wo  should  re- 
member that  the  author  was  not  aware  of  the  discoveries 
of  the  French  voyagers,  which  have  led  to  such  a  difierent 
eonclusion,  and,  in  short,  to  a  confirmation  of  the  original 
views  of  Defrance  and  Lamarck  as  to  the  relative  place  of 
Pileopsit  and  Hipponyx  in  the  system. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Animaux  sans 
FertebreSt  remarks,  that  in  treating  of  the  Pteropoda,  he 
had  pointed  out  the  eiror  of  Lamarck  in  considering  them 
is  intermediate  between  the  Acephalous  Mollusks  and  the 
Mollwsks  properly  so  called,  m.  Deshayes  thinks,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Blainville,  that  if  there 
exists  a  passage  between  these  two  classes  of  Mollusea,  it  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  genera  Pileopsis  and  Hipponyx. 
The  greater  proportion  of  students  in  conchology,  he  ob- 
serves, who  for  the  first  time  compare  the  genera  Crania 
[Brachiopoda,  vol.  v.,  p.  314]  and  Hipponyx,  find  a  great 
relationship  between  them,  and  have  a  tendency  to  approxi- 
mate them  in  arrangement.  But  the  relations  which  exist 
between  the  shells  not  being  continued  in  the  animals 
which  inhabit  them,  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  aban- 
don this  supposed  approximation,  on  the  ground  that  one  of 
the  genera  {Crania)  belongs  inoontestably  to  the  Brachio- 
I,  whilst  the  Hipponyces  are  true  acephalous  moUusks. 
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rVben  the  organiiation  of  the  Hipponyces  is  compared  with 
that  of  the  Acephala,  the  observer  finds  with  surprise  that 
the  strongest  relations  exist  in  reality  between  these  two 
classes  of  animals. 

The  short  description,  continues  M.  Deshayes,  given  by 
Cuvier,  in  the  Annales  du  Museum,  of  Pileopsis^  Is  the  only 
one  known  at  present ;  and  this  description  teaches  us  that 
the  animal,  attached  to  its  shell  by  a  muscle  in  the  shape  of 
a  horse-shoe,  is  provided  with  a  foot  comparable  with  that 
of  the  Patella ;  that  it  has  a  rather  large  cervical  cavity 
containing  a  pectinated  branchi^  comparable  with  that  of 
the  Crepidula;  and  finally,  that  it  has  a  proboscidiform 
head,  with  two  tentacles  with  eyes  at  their  base.  Observa- 
tion has  long  demonstrated  thai  the  t  rue  jRr7^op*t(/tf*,  though 
they  live  after  the  manner  of  the  Patella,  are  still  more 
Redentary  than  the  latter;  for  there  may  be  seen,  in  certain 
individuals  of  the  Pileopsis  Ungarica,  irregularities  proceed- 
ing from  the  body  on  which  it  has  lived  when  young  conti- 
nuing exactly  the  same  to  adult  age — irregularities  whose 
traces  may  be  observed  on  the  lines  of  growth,  and  which 

(»rove,  in  the  opinion  of  M,  Deshayes,  that  during  its  whole 
ife  the  animal  has  never  changed  its  place.  This  mode  of 
existence  approaches  closely  to  that  of  Hipponyx,  The 
latter  genus,  established  by  Defrance,  was  considered  by 
LiiBarck  to  be  merely  a  section  of  the  Pileopsides.  Other 
loflogists.  M.  de  Blainville  among  them,  resting  on  new 
facts,  adopted  the  genus  of  Defrance,  and  placed  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pileopsis.  M.  Deshayes  nowever  thinks 
that  it  will  nevertheless  be  possible,  after  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  two  genera,  to  return  to  the  opinion  of  Lamarck, 
sod  thus  supports  it. 

The  Hipponyces  have  a  shell  resembling  that  of  the  Pi- 
leopsides,  but  their  delicate  foot  assumes  the  properties  of 
the  mantle,  and  becomes  a  secreting  organ,  prcducing^a 

*  Qutr€  tamen ;  «d4  bear  in  mind  the  agency  of  ewrenta  of  water  prodaeed 
WUMictionofci^,    tLiTHoniAOtnff,  FdoLAt,  fce.    8m  alio  pott,  p.  IW.] 


more  or  lets  thick  calcareous  support,  on  which  the  animal 
is  attached  by  the  same  horse-shoe-shaped  muscle  which  ia 
inserted  in  the  shell.  The  animal  of  Hipponyx  then  re- 
mains necessarily  attached,  after  the  manner  of  the  Oysters 
and  Crania,  to  submarine  bodies.  This  manner  of  life  in 
a  cephalous  mollusk,  and  the  proper tv  which  it  possesses  of 
secreting  a  support,  gives  it  a  resemblance  to  a  bivalve  shell 
without  a  hinge.  This  support,  which  is  very  thick  in 
some  species,  diminishes  insensibly  in  others,  and  some- 
times becomes  very  delicate.  M.  Deshayes  states  his  know- 
ledge of  certain  species  which,  instead  of  secrethig  a  sup- 
port, attach  themselves  to  other  shells,  and  thereon  hollow 
out  to  some  depth  th«  place  on  which  they  live.  This  im* 
pression  offers  exactly  the  same  form  and  the  same  accidents 
as  the  more  or  less  thick  support  above  noticed.  Between 
these  species  and  those  which  live  sedentary,  without  leaving 
any  trace  on  the  body  which  has  served  them  for  a  resting 
place,  there  exisU  but  very  little  difference ;  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  there  is  no  considerable  discrepancy  in  the 
organization  of  the  animals.  Thus,  in  his  opinion,  the  pas- 
sage between  Pileopsis  and  Hipponyx  is  established,  and 
the  opinion  of  Lamarck  justified. 

M.  Deshayes  goes  on  to  state  that  the  discovery  of  living 
Hipponvces  having  a  support*  is  due  to  MM.  Quoy  and 
Gaimard,  and  that  M.  de  Blainville.  to  whom  these  scien- 
tific voyagers,  on  their  return  horn  their  first  expedition, 
had  sent  some  small  individuals  preserved  in  spirit,  gives 
soine  interesting  details  relating  to  the  organization  of  Siose 
animals.  Afterwards  M.  Quoy,  during  his  second  voyage, 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  larger  species,  and  ne 
foiind  that  the  Patella  Australts  of  Lamarck  was  a  true 
Hipponyx  attached  upon  a  very  delicate  calcareous  sup- 
port. In  the  highly  interesting  work  published  by  M.  Quoy 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  voyage,  that  zoologist  has  given 
very  complete  details  concerning  the  animals  of  this  genus, 
which  prove  most  evidently  the  great  analogy  which  exists 
between  the  Hipponyces  and  the  Pileopsides.  The  animal 
is  comprised  between  two  fleshy  disks,  one  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  mantle  and  the  other  by  the  foot,  and  when 
it  is  entirely  detached,  it  resembles  an  acephalous  animal 
enveloped  in  the  two  lobes  of  its  mantle.  But  Hipponyx 
differs  from  the  Acephala  in  many  points:  its  h«ad  is 
slightly  prolonged  into  a  proboscis,  and  the  meuth  is  armed 
with  a  short  tongue,  roughened  as  in  the  Patella.  The 
€Bsophagus  is  surrounded  by  a  ner\'ous  collar,  bearing  more 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  MoUusks  properly  so  called  than 
to  that  of  the  Acephalans.  These  animals  are  completely 
hermaphrodites,  which  inoontestably  approximates  them  to 
the  Lamellibranchiata  ;t  but  the  branchial  organ  is  very 
difi*erent,  for  it  is  pectinated  and  formed  of  straight  and 
rigid  lamellae,  contained  in  a  cervical  cavity  and  directed 
from  left  to  right.  The  Hipponyces  have,  as  well  as  the 
Pileopsides,  in  front  of  the  foot,  vesicles  which  are  more  or 
less  numerous,  in  which  the  ova  are  deposited,  protected  by 
the  shell  of  the  mother,  and  undergoing  for  a  period,  the 
duration  of  which  is  not  known,  a  sort  of  incubation.  As 
the  ova  increase  in  size,  the  vesicles  diminish  in  number, 
but  are  augmented  in  volume.  Such  are  the  results  of  the 
observations  made  by  M.  Quoy. 

M.  Deshayes  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
so-called  Patella— Pattella  Galathea  and  tricostata,  for 
example,  should  be  placed  among  the  PiUopsidss ;  and 
that  Patella  Australis  should  be  arranged  with  the  Hippo- 
nyces. 

Mr.  Gamer  seems  to  be  also  of  opinion  that  Lamarek 
has  assigned  its  true  place  to  Hipponyx.  '  The  Patella,* 
says  the  former,  in  his  valuable  paper  On  the  Anatomy  qf 
the  Lamellibranchiate  Conch\fera  (Zool.  Trans.,  voL  11), 
'  when  sticking  to  a  rock  often  forms  a  hole  an  inch  in  depth, 
and  this  by  the  action  of  its  ciliated  bronchia ;  the  hole 
cannot  be  made  by  the  shell,  as  it  fits  exactly  in  it,  and  is 
of  such  a  figure  that  no  rotation  can  take  place.  The  Hip- 
ponyx, another  Gasteropod,  forms  cavities  in  the  PateUa 
and  other  shells  to  which  it  adheres.' 

Mr.  Swainson  (Afalaeology,  1840)  places  both  Pilsojms 
and  Hipponyx  under  his  tribe  Scutibranchia^  or  Limpgts. 

•  Rat  note.  The  rafpicioBi  of  Defktince  that  ffippimfifs  had  a  Talvolar  m^h 
port  were  conArmed  not  only  by  kte  fiading  the  two  Talvea  together  an  th«  ooft- 
aide  of  a  CtrUkium  (C.  CbnMComa),  bot  alw  by  the  diacovery  of  as  attaehed 
▼alve  of  Hippompje  mUrata.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  atatet  that  about  the  same 
time  he  was  almost  persuaded  of  the  saaM  fact  by  an  examlnatloo  of  tho  upper 
TaWe  aud  a  oomparisoo  which  he  isstittited  hetweoo  it  and  ao«i#  apocimiia  of 
OrbicuU  and  Cmua  whlchfhad  Just  then  fcllen  into  his  haada. 

t  It  is  now  satisfactorily  madeont  that  moat,  if  BOC  til  of  tiwas,  wUh lh« 
ezceptioa  of  Cyotoi,  at*  dimctaw, 
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He  makef  tha'gaoui  Hipponyx  lucceed  Ihe  genm  Emargi- 
nula,  and  ^vn  Hipponyx  end  Pilvtpri*  at  lubgoDcra  of 
th«  Ibrnier. 

Hipponyx.    (De  francs,) 

Generic  Ckaracler. — Animal  oval  or  gubcirculnr,  ronici 

or  dcpratud  ;  head  globular,  carried  at  ihe  exlrcmity  of 

■ort  of  neck,  on  each  siilo  of  which  is  a  Icnlacle  convex  i 

ill  base,   and  lerminalcd  by  a  ttnall  conical  ooint ;   eytt 

(ilaced  on  the  tentacular  convexily;  mDu'A  with  two  small 
ibial  loDtocles;  foot  very  delicnts,  Ihickcned  tovarda  its 
borders,  which  leuen  and  enlarge  like  those  of  the  mantle, 
to  irhich  it  heart  a  complete  resemblance;  branehice  aUv 
ated  above  Ihe  origin  of  the  hack  ;  anut  at  the  right  kide 
of  the  cervical  cavity ;  oviduct  terminated  in  a  large  luber^ 
cle  at  the  root  of  (he  right  tentacle, 

SlttU  conoid  or  depressed,  ibo  apex  not  spiral ;  aperture 
with  irregular  edges';  cavity  deep,  with  a  muscular  impres- 
sion in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe ;  a  rounded  lumetlar  lup- 
porl,  or  an  improBsion  on  the  body  serving  as  Ihe  resting 
place  of  the  animal,  presenting  dI^o  a  muscular  impression 
of  a  horse-thoe  shape.     (Rang) 

The  number  of  living  species  given  by  M.  Deshayes  in 
his  tables  is  six;  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  the  num- 
ber is  three.  These  are  Hifponycet  acuta,  /oliarea,  and 
tuturalit  of  M.  Quoy ;  the  Brst  from  Ihn  beas  of  New  tlot- 
landand  the  (wo  last  from  the  island  of  Guam  in  Ihe  archi- 
pelago of  (he  Marianne  iatanrls.  To  these,  occording  to  his 
on  11  khowin^',  I\ilella  Autiraiiii  iihould  be  added  ;  and  alio 
the  Piitella  mitrata  of  Linnicus, 

Habitt.  4-^.— The  genui  is  i 
nllached  to  stones  and  ahellt 
sutbce  (o  sixteen  fathoms. 

Example,  Hipponyx  aciila. 

Detcnption.— Shell  solid,  ovate,  thickly  sliialed  longi 
dinall)-,  Ihe  margin   crenulaled,   \iolacwcenI;   the   vertex 
long,  acute,  and  slraight;  while  internally 

ioeo/i/y.-Tlie  seas  of  New  Holland, 
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Example,  PHeopei*  Umgariea. 

Detenptioa.—SheM  eonico-acumiokle,  atriated ;  t 
tex  uncinate  and  revolule ;  aperture  rather  wider 
versely ;  rosy  wilbin.  The  epidurmia  i*  aomevbat 
thick,  and  velvety. 

Ln^alily.—The  Mediterranean  and  the  iboret 
Atlantir.  Abundant  on  our  own  coasts.  One  of  tl 
figure*  we  know  is  given  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  in  I 
nera  (No.  xxxviii). 


Pileopsis.    (I,,Qnt.   Cipu1us,Hoiiir,) 

Oencn'c  Character. — Animal  ronical,  slightly  spiral  at 
the  summit,  furnished  with  a  distinct  head  whit-h  haa  a  pro- 
boscis terminating  the  ntou/A;  in  fiontoflho  anterior  border 
of  the /bof  isB  double  membrane  forming  numerous  folds; 
(he  lentaelet  are  nearly  cylindrical,  atout,  obtnie,  and  carry 
the  eye*  on  small  convoxilie^  a  little  above  their  external 
base;  Jool  large,  but  very  anterior  and  delicate;  mantle 
■imple  and  without  ornament;  branchial  cavity  open  ante- 
riorly ;  branckia  composed  of  many  narrow  and  longitudi- 
nal laminu,  which  adhere  by  a  single  transversal  line  to  the 
plqfond;  oriQce  of  the  onuj  towards  the  right  side  of  that 
cavity. 

SA«/t  irregular,  coniral,  with  the  apex  more  or  less  inclined 
or  spiral,  ilirecteil  bnckwarils;  aperture  rounded,  with  sim- 
ple, irregular,  and  continuous  borders;  cavity  deep,  offer- 
ing a  muscular  impression  in  form  of  a  hone-shoe,  open 
anteriorly.     (Rang.) 

Habili,  ^.— This  genus,  like  Hipponyx,  is  entirely  ma- 
rine, and  has  been  taken  adhering  to  shells  and  atones  at 
depths  ranging  from  the  surface  to  twenty  fathoms.  The 
Pacific,  tiie  EastandWesI  Indies,  and  the  coasts  of  Europe, 
are  the  localities  principally  known. 

The  number  of  living  species  recorded  by  M.  Dcshayes 
in  his  wbles  is  .even,  and  of  iheie  one,  Pileoptit  Unganat, 
K  noted  as  recent  and  fsssil  (lertbry):  the  number  given 
in  tbe  last  edition  of  Umarck  is  six,  to  which,  as  weTiave 
wen,  Ptilet/a  Galalhta  and  trieottaluM  to  be  added. 


Fossil  Hipposycks  and  PiLEOniDU. 

Hipponyx.     Lamarck   has  described  tome  fuaail  i 
among  the  Pattllie  under  the  name  of  P.  Comuc 
P.  dilatala;  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  iGenera)  ata 
all  tbe  species  known  are  from   the  calcaire  groaaia 
see  below). 

The  number  of  fossil  species  (tertiary)  recorded 
Deshayes  in  bis  tables  is  twelve,  and  a  '  new  specie*' 
a>  Loth  tiling  and  fossil  (tertiary).  The  localitiea  h 
fossils  are  Sicily,  Italy  (Subap.J,  Bordeaux  and  Du 
raine  and  Turin.  Paris  ii  given  as  the  locality  for 
In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  six  is  the  numba  lec 
including  Hipjxinyx  Comucnpia. 


PiUoptit.  Mr.  G.  B.  Soirerby  states  thai  he  if  i 
quainted  with  many  recent  Bpccies.  bui  that  several 
mon  among  the  fossils  of  the  tertiary  liedi.  M.  U™j 
in  hia  tables,  gives  the  number  of  foiisil  species  (leri 
six,  P.  Ungttrica  being  both  recent  and  futiil  Itc, 
Baden);  the  other  loialiiies  being  Sicilv,  Italy  (Subap. 
English  Crag,  Bordeaux  and  Dax,  and  Toumine. 

Professor  Pliillips  records  Pileopiii  f  trilobut  *  P.hii 
P.  ttrialuM,  P.   nrriloide*.  P.  vetuttui  T  and   P-  ann 
from  the  mountain  limestone  formation  of  Yorkshira 
other  districts.     {lUuMlraliont  i^lhe  Geology  i>f  loj 
part  ii.) 

Mr.  Murchison,  in  hit  catalogue  of  the  sheila  of  I 
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le  Ludlovr  rock»  irecords  the  only  imperfect  specimen  yet 
btained  from  the  Aymestry  limestone :  the  aperture  ap- 
««rs  less  expanded  than  in  the  Pileopsis  vetusia  of  the  car- 
>onirerous  limestone.    {Silurian  System.) 

PILES.  ROGER  DE.  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  best 
aiDilies  in  that  part  of  France  of  which  he  was  a  native, 
vas  bom  in  the  year  1635,  at  Clamecy,  in  the  province 
3f  \je  Nivemois,  which  is  now  the  department  of  La 
Niivre.  His  parents  neglected  nothing  to  give  him  a 
lolid  education,  but  as  he  evinced  a  most  decided  in- 
clination for  the  art  of  painting,  he  was  allowed  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  genius.  Circumstances  however  pre- 
vented him  from  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  his  art. 
Having  been  engaged  by  president  Amelot,  in  1662,  as 
tutor  to  his  children,  he  accompanied  young  Amelot  to 
Italy,  and  on  his  return  published  some  essays  on  painting. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Alphonse  Dufresnoy,  whose 
Latin  poem  on  painting  he  translated  into  French,  with 
explanatory  notes.  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  his  pupil, 
having  been  appointed  ambassador  to  Venice,  De  Piles  was 
employed  as  his  secretai'y  of  legation.  He  also  accompanied 
bim  on  some  other  missions:  thus  he  went  to  Lisbon  in 
1685.  and  to  Switzei-land  in  1689,  and  had  the  honour  to 
)e  the  bearer  to  Louis  XIV.  of  the  treaty,  of  Neutrality, 
rhich  his  ambassador  had  just  concluded  with  the  thirteen 
tntons.  The  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  both  in 
be  arts  and  public  affairs,  induced  Louis  to  send  him 
» the  Hague,  under  the  pretext  of  following  his  profession 
I  a  painter,  but  in  fact  to  enter  into  secret  negotiations 
ith  a  party  in  Holland  which  was  desirous  of  peace.  Being 
iseovered,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Dutch  govern- 

nt ;  and  during  his  confinement  he  wrote  his  'Lives  of 
MB  Pointers.'  When  he  returned  to  France,  a  pension 
M  granted  him.     Amelot  being  appointed  ambassador  to 

drid,  De  Piles  accompanied  him,  but,  his  health  being 
ctj  indiflferent,  the  climate  of  Spain  did  not  agree  with 
im,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  died 
nllic  5th  of  May,  1709. 

Though  his  diplomatic  occupations  prevented  him  from 
evoting  himself  to  the  study  of  his  art,  he  had  acquired 
rinciples  which  in  some  measure  compensated  for  want 
f  practice.  He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  chiaroscuro, 
nd  there  exist  several  of  his  portraits  which  are  much 
^teemed,  especially  those  of  Boileau  and  Madame  Dacier. 
lis  printed  works  are  distinguished  by  a  clear  and  unaf- 
ected  style  and  refined  taste ;  but  his  predilection  for  the 
Flemish  school  has  sometimes  rendered  him  partial  in  his 
udgments.  His  admiration  of  Rubens,  in  particular,  was 
men,  that  he  is  said  to  have  preferred  him  to  Raphael. 
Besides  his  'Lives  of  the  Painters,'  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  he  wrote  several  other  works  on  painting. 
A  collection  of  the  whole  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1767, 
in  5  vols.  12mo.  He  likewise  composed  •  Abreg^  de  TAna- 
tomie  accommod^  aux  Arts  de  la  Peinture  et  de  Sculpture,' 
Parir.  1667.  fol.,  with  plates,  all  after  Titian.  (French  Bio- 
^aphical  Dictionary.) 

PILGRIM  is  the  name  given  to  a  person  who  travels  for 
tbe  purpose  of  visiting  the  shrines  or  tombs  of  holy  men, 
ind  the  act  itself  is  called  Pilgrimage.  The  words  pilgrim 
in  English,  pellegrino  in  Italian,  pclerin  in  French,  are  all 
corruptions  of  the  Latin  'peregrinus,'  which  means  a  Ptranger 
or  foreigner.  Pilgrimages  to  .Terusalem,  Bethlehem,  and 
other  places  which  were  the  scenes  of  the  Saviour's  life  and 
death,  and  which  are  included  in  the  general  name  of  the 
'Holy  Land,'  began  at  an  early  perioil,  probably  about  the 
time  of  Constantino.  We  are  told  by  Eusebius  and  others  that 
Helena,  Constantino's  mother,  proceeded  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Palestine,  and  built  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Tbe  practice  became  common  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
fentnry.  and  we  find  it  noticed  as  such  by  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  Jerome,  Augustin,  and  others.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa.  in  one  of  his  epistles,  reproves  the  indiscriminate 
^stom  of  pilgrimages,  especially  by  women,  who,  he  ob- 
serves, were  particularly  exposed  during  a  long  and  toilsome 
'oumey  through  countries  like  Syria,  notorious  for  licen- 
tiouincss  of  manners.  He  adds,  that  *  pilgrimages  are  not 
Kijoined  by  the  Scriptures ;  that  the  grace  of  God  is  not 
more  abundant  at  Jerusalem  than  elsewhere ;  that  grace  is 
obtained  by  faith,  and  not  by  change  of  place ;  that  were 
^race  so  plentiful  at  Jerusalem  as  people  seemed  to  fancy, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  would  be  strangers  to  sin; 
ead  of  which,  all  kinds  of  s  n  were  common  among 
and  especiidly  murder  and  lascf^iousneM,'    H9  ob- 


serves that  he  himself  had  once  been  to  Palestine,  but  it 
was  on  a  mission  of  his  ministry  to  the  churches  of  that  and 
the  neighbouring  country  of  Arabia,  and  that  he  had  a  coh- 
veyance  provided  by  the  Imperial  officers  for  him  and  his 
attendants  ;  but,  he  adds,  *  I  found  that  my  faith  was  neither 
increased  nor  diminished  by  the  sight  of  Bethlehem  and  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  As  I  believed  before  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  Revelation,  so  I  still  believed  after  my  visit.'  There 
is  much  sober  sense  and  sound  religion  in  this  letter,  which 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  character  of  Gregory 
of  Nyssa.  Some  however  have  endeavoured  to  throw 
doubts  on  its  authenticity ;  but  the  letter  is  quoted  among 
the  works  of  Gregory  by  Lippomanus,  bishop  of  Methone,  in 
his  *  Lives  of  the  Saints:*  it  is  found  among  the  other 
works  of  Gregory  in  an  old  codex  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris ;  and  this  account  of  Gregory's  mission  to  Jerusalem 
is  the  same  that  is  mentioned  by  him  in  another  epistle  to 
Olympius  on  the  death  of  his  sister  Macrina.  {Gregorii 
Episcopt  Nyssep  de  euntibus  lerosolyma  Epistola,  w?th  a 
Latin  translation  by  Stephanus,  Paris,  1606;  and  again 
with  notes,  by  P.  Molineus,  1607.) 

The  opinions  concerning  pilgrimages  contained  in  this 
epistle  are  in  accordance  with  those  expressed  by  other 
fathers  of  the  church.  St.  Augustin  says :— *  The  Lord 
did  not  say.  Go  to  the  East  to  seek  justification;  or.  Sail 
unto  the  furthest  West  in  order  to  obtain  forgiveness.  But 
he  said,  Forgive  thine  enemy,  that  thou  mayst  obtain  for- 
giveness :  I  ask  nothing  of  thee  which  is  not  within  thee.* 
(Sermo  III.,  de  Martyribus.)  Chrysostom,  in  his  Homily  I. 
to  Philemon,  says: — *  In  order  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  our 
sins,  it  is  not  necessary  to  disburse  money  ;  it  is  not  required 
to  travel  to  distant  lands,  nor  to  undergo  bodily  labours  and 
dangers ;  but  an  act  of  sincere  will  alone  is  required.*  And 
Jerome,  who  was  rather  an  advocate  for  visiting  the  Holy 
Land,  yet  observes,  in  his  letter  to  Paulinus:—*  The  glory 
of  Heaven  can  be  attained  from  Britain  as  well  as  from 
Jerusalem.  Anthony  and  the  other  holy  monks  of  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia,  have  never  visited  Jerusalem ; 
and  the  blessed  Hilarion,  although  a  native  of  Palestine, 
only  visited  Jerusalem  once  in  his  life.  It  is  not  according 
to  places,  but  according  to  the  internal  faith  that  men  are 
judged.* 

In  the  eonrse  of  time  the  practice  of  pilgrimage  increased, 
and  extended  to  other  places  besides  Palestine.  People 
rescrted  to  the  shrines  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome, 
to  that  of  St.  lago  de  Compostella  in  Spain,  of  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours  in  France,  to  the  monastery  of  Einsiedlen  in  Swit- 
zerland, to  our  Lady  of  Loroto  in  Italy,  to  the  tomb  of 
Thomas  ^  Becket  at  Canterbury,  and  to  several  other 
places. 

The  use  of  pilgrimages  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Spanish  Peninsula  about  the  eleventh  century. 
The  pilgrims  went  to  the  shrine  of  some  saint,  always  on 
foot,  and  usually  in  the  garb  of  penitence.'  '  The  most 
aptient  pilgrimage  was  to  the  shrine  of  St.  lago,  to  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  from  all  parts  of  Europe  resorted. 
The  second  religious  journey  was  to  Rome,  to  visit  the  se- 
pulchre of  St.  Peter,  and  was  then  called  **  Romeria,"  a 
custom  which  may  bo  referred  to  the  eleventh  century.  The 
pilgrim  to  the  holy  cityof  Jerusalem,  a  journey  undertaken 
by  few  in  Spain,  except  those  who  wished  to  atone  for  some 
heavy  crime,  was  called  a  '  palmer,'  from  the  palm-leaf  he 
bore  in  his  hat,  just  as  the  pilgrim  who  had  been  to  Com- 
postella bore  the  scallop  shell.  It  is  doubtless  to  the  influx 
of  so  many  strangers  from  all  parts  that  Spain  is  indebted 
for  some  of  her  numerous  legends,  and  for  the  chief  part  of 
her  chivalric  lore.*  (Dunham,  History  qf  Spain,  b.  iii., 
ch.  4.) 

The  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  was  the  remote  origin 
of  the  wars  of  the  Crusades.    [Crusades.] 

In  the  west,  the  celebration  of  the  J  ubilee  perpetuated 
the  custom  of  pilgrimages  to  Rome.  The  institution  of  tJie 
Roman  Jubilee  is  due  to  Boniface  VIII.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1300,  a  report  was  spread  at  Rome  that  all  those 
who  should  visit  the  church  of  St.  Peter  that  year  would 
obtain  a  plenary  indulgence,  and  that  every  centenary  year 
enjoyed  the  same  privilege.  Pope  Boniface  searched  the 
antient  records  for  the  grounds  of  this  report,  and  he  interro- 
gated a  man  107  years  old,  who  told  him  that  in  the  year 
1 200  his  father,  a  labouring  man*  had  gone  to  Rome  to  get 
the  indulgence,  and  had  advised  him,  if  he  should  live  to  tbe 
next  centenary,  to  follow  his  example.  Some  other  old  men 
in  France  »ntt  Italy  cQnflrme4  this  tradition,    After  oon 
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•uiting  the  College  of  Cardinally  Boniface  issued  a  bull, 
•tatin|;  tbat '  as  according  to  tbo  faithful  report  of  the  elders 
great  indulgences  are  granted  to  thoso  who  visit  the  church 
of  the  prince  of  the  Apostles  every  hundredth  year,  we  con- 
firm them,  and  grant  plenary  indulgcnccto  all  those  who 
have  confessed,  and,  being  duly  repentant,  shall  visit  the 
churches  of  the  Apostles  during  the  present  year.  1300,  and 
•very  other  centenary  year  after/  This  is  the  orifi^in  of  the 
festival  which  was  afterwards  called  jubilee.  Fifty  years 
later,  Clement  VI.  reduced  the  period  of  its  recurreneo 
to  half  a  century,  and  staled  it  jubilee  in  commemoration  of 
the  jubilee  of  the  Jews,  which  was  celebrated  every  forty- 
ninth  or  fiftieth  year,  when  all  slaves  became  free,  and  all 
lands  returned  to  their  ori^^inal  owners.  (Leviticui,  xxv. 
10,  et.  se(|.)  This  jubilee  began  at  Christmas,  1349,  and 
it  was  attended  by  a  prodigious  concourse  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  Europe ;  it  is  said,  more  than  a  million  at  a  time. 
Petrarca.  who  went  to  Rome  on  that  occasion,  speaks  with 
wonder  of  tlie  concourse  of  pilgrims.  The  crowd  diminished 
duruig  the  heat  of  the  summer,  but  increased  again  towards 
the  full  of  the  yenr  1360,  at  which  time  the  nobiUty,  and 
especially  the  {^rcnt  ladies,  from  distant  parts  came.  It  ap- 
pears that  these  Indies  came  by  the  road  of  the  March  of 
Ancona,  where  Bernardino  da  Polenta,  lord  of  Ravenna, 
one  of  those  robber  barons  of  the  middle  ages,  and  his  men, 
lay  in  wait  ibr  them,  and  ravished  some  of  them,  and 
obliged  the  rest  to  pav  ransom.  The  chronicler  who  re- 
lates this  adds,  that  *  had  they  remained  at  home,  such 
mishaps  would  not  have  happened  to  them  ;*  and  that  '  in- 
dulgences and  pil^rimagen  are  not  suited  to  young  ladies.* 
(P.  Azar,  Chro7iica,  fol.  369.)  Similar  misfortunes  are  re- 
ported to  have  befallen  those  ladies  who  in  former  ages 
resorted  to  Palestine,  uhen  pilgrims  were  exposed  to  insults 
and  even  violence. 

Many  of  the  numerous  foreigners  who  resorted  to  Rome 
in  1350.  not  knowing  any  language  except  their  own,  could 
not  confess  themselves,  and  were  obliged  to  employ  inter- 
preters. In  order  to  avoid  this  abuse  the  popes  established 
the  '  Pcnitentiarii,'  or  confessors  who  understand  the  prin- 
cipal European  languages,  and  who  are  stationed  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter's,  and  empowered  to  give  absolution  in 
all  cases,  even  in  thoso  generally  reserved  to  the  pope.  The 
historian  Matteo  Villani  (b.  i.,ch.  56),  says  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  jubilee  of  1349,  all  the  Romans  had  become  inn- 
keepers, that  they  charged  enormously  dear  for  everything, 
and  that  there  was  great  scarcity,  which  added  to  the  fatigues 
undergone  by  the  poorer  pilgrims,  and  the  heat  of  the 
summer  season  thinned  their  numbers  to  a  fearful  extent. 
The  cardinal  Ceccano.  legate  of  the  pope  ftom  Avignon, 
wishing  to  shorten  the  stay  of  the  pilgrims,  abridged  the 
time  allotted  for  the  performance  of  their  devotions,  but  the 
people  of  Rome  were  so  irritated  against  him  for  diminish- 
ing their  chance  of  gain,  that  they  obliged  him  to  run  away 
from  Rome,  and  he  died  on  the  road  to  Naples,  it  was  said 
of  poison.  {Vita  di  Rienzi,  fol.  1G7  ;  Matteo  Villani,  b.  i., 
ch.  86.) 

The  period  of  the  recurrence  of  the  Jubilee  has  been 
altered  several  times ;  some  popes  reduced  it  to  twenty- five 
years,  in  onler  that  each  generation  should  have  the  advan- 
tage of  it.  The  last  jubilee  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  the 
Tear  1825,  under  pope  Leo  XII.  There  are  foundations  at 
Rome  for  receiving  and  fee<ling  the  poorer  class  of  pilgrims 
who  resort  thither  at  jubilee  time;  one  of  these  institutions 
or  hospitals  is  called  la  Trinitii  dcii  Pellegrini.  The  fashion 
of  devotional  pilgrimage  however  has  very  much  decreased 
in  our  time.  The  popes  granted  to  several  monasteries  the 
privilege  of  holding  jubilee,  with  the  indulgencies  attached 
to  it,  ever)'  fifty  years ;  among  others  to  that  of  Canterbury. 
Concerning  former  pilgrimages,  many  notices  are  found  in 
the  antient  chroniclers,  especially  those  of  the  Crusades. 
Chaucer,  in  his  *  Canterbury  Tales,*  has  given  sketches  of 
the  pilgrimage  to  Thomas  A  Bccket's  shrine.  Honrv  Watson 
wrote  '  Instructions  for  Pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Lauu.'  Tim- 
berlake  wrote  the  '  Travels  of  Two  English  Pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem,  Oaia,  &c.  For  other  particulars  see  Compos- 
tkla;  Lorf.to. 

Tlie  Mohammedans  have  also  their  pilgrimages.  According 
to  a  precept  of  the  Koran,  every  Mussulman  who  poasibly 
can,  ought  once  in  his  life  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  at 
Mecca  and  the  Holy  Kaaba.  [Mohammbd.]  The  cere- 
monies performed  by  the  nilgrims  at  Mecca  art  related  at 
length  by  Burckhardt,  All  Bey,  and  Planat.  {HUUiirt  dt 
U  R^t^hieration  de  VBgfpU  ious  Mehmet  AH.)    Thew 


are  also  lanetuanet  for  the  Mohammedans  of  the  imI 
at  Mushed  in  Khoraasan,  and  Kuom  in  Irak  Aierai,  «i 
contains  the  tomb  of  Fatima,  the  sister  of  Iroan  R«aa,  ml 
arc  visited  yearly  by  numbers  of  Persian  pilgrima 

The  Hindus  also  have  their  plaees  of  pilgnnjR,  \U 
moat  celebrated  of  which  is  that  of  Juggernaut  or  Jagat^ 
natha,  on  the  coast  of  Orissa  in  Coromaudel,  wbei^  cx;*» 
sive  buildings  are  allotted  for  the  idol  and  his  prwais.    TW 
statue  of  the  idol  is  brought  forth  at  certain  periods,  aai 
mounted  upon  an  enormouH  car  sixty  feet  high,  whtffa  ■ 
dragged  along  by  the  devout  multitude  ami'Ul  croi      if 
pilgrims  who  resort  thither  from  every  part  ef  HmdiHi 
The  procession  is  attended  by  dancing  girls  and  i     0l.« 
young  men,  who  perform  acts  of  obscenity,  while  w 
throw  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  the  car  to  b»enm«B 
to  death.    The  whole  scene,  of  which  Buchanan  and  ute 
writers  give  a  full  account,   it  a  frightful  compoiiDd 
superstitk)n,  cruelty,  and  lust.    The  revenue  dmved  hmm 
the  tax  on  pilgrims  is  said  to  be  trifling. 

The  Japanese  also  are  said  to  have  their  pilghfl  a 

the  temples  of  Xinto  or  Xaca,  of  which  accounts  au 
by  Thunberg  and  other  travellers. 

PILING  OF  SHOT,  an  instance  in  which  a  pm 
pure  mathematics,  the  summation  of  serica,  beeoBn 
immediate  application.    Three  shot,  or  splierival  balls 
equal  size,  placed   together  on   the  ground,  will 
a  fourth,  and  four  will 'support  a  fifth.     Not  mow 
four  can  be  placed  together  so  as  to  touch  each  < 
support  one  more.     Hence  arise  two  distinct  On 
piling  shot,  the  triangular  and  the  rectangular. 

In  a  triangular  mle  tlie  base  is  an  equilateral  tria 
with  one  shot  at  the  vertex,  two  adjoining,  thrM  ia 
next  row,  and  so  on.    The  number  of  shot  in  the 
(supposed  to  have  n  rows)  is  therefore  I -|-2+3-|-. •..-*• 
or  in  (n-^\).    The  number  of  interaticea  in  which 
shot  can  lie  isl+2+3-f'...-f  fi  — l,or  4(n->  l>.ji.    L 
a  pile  he  completed  until  one  shot  stands  at  the  vt 

f)'\\e  will  be  n  layers  high,  and  counting  from  the  ■ 
ayers  will  severally  contain  1,3,  6,  10,  ••••  Aji(ii*r«j 
which  the  aum 

yi(ii-fl)(>i+2) 

6 

is  the  number  in  a  complete  triangular  pile. 

Let  there  he  a  rectangular  base,  say  of  16  hj  II     * 
number  of  interstices  is  15  b^  10,  and  when  the 
layer  is  put  on,  the  number  of  interstices  is  14  by  9,  «■«■ 
on ;  whence  the  eleventh  layer  is  a  single  row  of  6.    If s 
and  a+^  he  the  numbers  in  the  longer  and  shorter  sides 
the  rectangular  hase^  the  number  in  the  complete  pile  is 

fl(a-hl)  (2fl-f  1+3^) 
6 

If  the  base  be  a  square,  b=:0,  and  the  number  in 
pile  is 

fl(a-fl)(ga-fl) 

6 

PILLAR.    [Column.] 

PILLAU,  a  leaport   in  the  circle  of  Fisehh 
East  Prussia,  in  54"^  33'  N.  lat  and  19^  S^  S.  1 
founded  in  1772,  and  has  only  3000  inhabituiu  ... 
1000  in  the  fortress.    It  is  situated  at  the  extn         «  • 
tongue  of  land  or  peninsula  between  the  Baltib 
FrischeHaff.    [Frischb  Haff.]    It  ia  a  plaee  of  ««■ 
able  importance,  for  as  the  HaiT  is  too  shallow  to  allow 
or  heavily  laden  ships  to  go  up  to  Konigshcfg  and  ] 
they  are  either  lightened  of  part  of  their  eargo,or  rtfc 
PilUu,  and  the  goods  are  conveyed  to  those  porta  ht  1 
(here  called  Bartiingeh  which  also  bring  haek 
cargoea.    In  the  year  1S39.  1420  shipa  cleared  in%r«ik 
1 439  outwarda.    Near  to  the  town  there  ia  a  stp< 
wliich  defends  the  entrance  of  the  Frische  Hj        jm- 
the  employment  afforded  by  the  maritime  o  rceu  F 

derives  great  advantagea  from  ita  fishori*      c»po  m 

sturgeons,   from   the  roe  of  which  oa       ■  k  ibtvpHvi* 
About  five  miles  from  the  Haff  there  »  a  toe  lbi«»> 
hornbeam,  which  is  ealled  the  Pruaaian  Pbradae.     T« 
north-west  of  the  town  b^ns  what  ia  ealled  *  the  Aba 
Coast,'  this  circle  producing  a  greater  quantity  of  i 
than  any  other  part  of  Prusaia.    In  thia  circle  t«K>  •  li 
Kapora  heath,  where  elks  are  still  found,    llie  winds 
this  coast  often  tear  up  the  treea  and  drift  the  sawi 
beapii  to  that  the  tDhabitanU  ar«  oonpaUod  !•  immti 
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biUtions  ftom  one  place  to  another.  Near  to  Pfllau 
Bfe  are  two  villages — Old  Pillau,  where  there  is  a  light- 
toee  100  feet  highland  Wogram,  where  there  is  a  large 
**\ding  for  preparing  caviare.  (Stein's  Handbuch  ;  Miiller's 
WterbucJu) 

PILLNITZ  is  a  celebrated  country-seat  of  the  kings  of 

ony,  the  usual  summer  residence  of  the  court,  near  the 

tu^  of  the  same  name,  aud  situated  in  a  beautiful 

>aniry  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  about  five  mileii 

om  Dresden.      Pillnitz  was  formerly  an  old  castle.    In 

593,  the  Elector  John  George  IV.  purchased  it  of  Heinrich 

OD  Bunau,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  his  mistress,  the 

ouatess  of  Rochlitz,  on  whose  death  it  reverted  to  the 

n.    Frederick  Augustus  L  (Augustus  II.  as  king  of 

Old)  gave  it,  iu  1705,  to  the  countess  of  Cosel.    It  was 

raras  the  summer  residence  of  field-marshal  Rutowski. 

ua  II.  however  chose  to  reside  there  himself,  and 
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Qilc  two  palaces,  which  were  magnificently  fitted  up,  and 
ere  aAerwards  inhabited  during  tne  summer  by  thefkmily 
fthe  king.  Since  the  year  1788,  the  whole  has  been 
och  improved,  but  the  mixture  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 

Italian  styles  of  architecture  ^ives  it  a  singular  appear- 

u     Four  detached  pavilions  mrm  the  four  corners  of  a 

«are,  which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  royal  gardens, 

1  on  the  east  by  the  buildings  of  the  old  palace.   Between 

t  two  southern  pavilions  stands  the  Water  Palace,  and  be- 

len  the  two  northern  what  is  called  the  Berg  Palace.  The 

Dalaoe,  containing  the  temple  of  Venus,  with  the  por- 

of  the  beauties  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  II.,  was 

to  the  ground  in  1818.     A  new   edifice  has  been 

cMsd  on  its  site,  which  contaius  a  spacious  banqueting- 

m.  adorned  with  fine  paintings  iu  fresco,  by  Professor 

I.  of  Dresden,  and  partly  lighted  by  a  dome  supported 
»«  :y  pillars.  The  palace  contains  also  a  chapel  and  a 
aUc.    Behind  the  village  there  is  a  romantic  valley  called 

erichsthal,  leading  to  the  Borsberg,  a  mountam  nine 

d  feet  high,  from  the  summit  of  which  there  is  a 

vuuid  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Elbe,  from  Meissen  to 

ngstein,  bounded  by  the  high  land  of  Meissen,  Bo- 

la,  and  the  Erzgebirge. 
IT  illnitz  has  become  famous  in  modern  times  for  the  con- 
)f  princes  which  met  here  from  the  25th  to  the  27th 
X        st,  1791,  and  at  which  the  Emperor  Leopold  II., 
i&k  .  rederick  William  II.,  the  archduke  afterwards  Em- 
Francis,  the  crown-prince  (the  late  King  Frederick 
u      I  III.)  of  Prussia,  the  count  of  Artois  (Charles  X.), 
e  cA-minister  Calonne,  and  the  marquis  de  Bouille  de- 
lerated  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted  against  the  French 
tvolution.     The  congress  did  not  conclude  an  oflfensive 
liaace  against  France,   but  it  was  resolved  to  act  in 

men  and  to  oppose  any  attack  on  the  part  of  France. 

•      msive  alliance  between  Russia  and  Austria,  pro- 

I  .y  agreed  on  at  Vienna,  on  the  25th  of  July,  and 
ively  concluded  at  Berlin,  on  the  17th  of  February, 
'>•,  was  merely  a  subject  of  conversation  at  Pillnitz.  The 
rothers  of  the  king  of  France  received,  on  the  27th  of  Au- 
Qst,  a  declaration  from  Austria  aud  Prussia,  which  the 
reoch  considered  as  the  foundation  of  the  coalition  against 
cftoee.     (Stein;   Cannabich;   Conv,  Lex,;  Engelhardt, 

PILLORY.    The  pillory  was  a  mode  of  punishment  for 

»  by  a  public  exposure  of  the  oflfender,  used  for  many 

uries  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  under  various 

s.      In  France  it  was  called  pillorte,  and,  in  more 

times,  carcan ;  and  in  Germany,  pranger.    In  Eng- 

li  existed  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  was  in 

neat  use  in  our  criminal  law  from  that  period  until 

J        the  last  thirty  years.     It  was  finally  abolished  in  the 

i837  by  the  statute   1  Vict,  c.  23.     In  the  laws  of 

•ottte  (      Ikins's  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  p.  11)  it  was  called* 

I      I  or,  more  correctly  perhaps,  hals/ang,  i,e.  catch- 

■      .  ^ame  derived,  without  doubt,  from  the  form  of  the 

Dt  used,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  punishment 

iiuicted.      Hence  also  the  Latin  name  of  the  pillory, 

m  im  (quasi  coUum  stringens),  is  said  to  be  taken. 

CiKws     Jnierpreier,fid.  voc.  *  Pillory.*)    The  tumbrel,  ire- 

turn,  an  obscure  punishment,  which  is  said  to  be  the 

as  the  ducking  or  cucking  stool,  and  was  used  for 

'       ii«  who  were  exempted,  on  account  of  their  sex,  from 

U  pillory,  is  often  spoken  of  iu  the  antient  English  laws 

D  conjunction  with  the  pillory.   In  early  periods  of  English 

listorv.  the  right  of  having  a  pillory  and  tumbrel,  and 

» also/urc€P,  or  gaUows,  within  their  jurisdiction, 


was  claimed  and  insisted  on  as  a  benefibial  franehise  by 
lords  of  leetfl :  in  process  of  time  this  privilege  was  converted 
into  a  burthen  for  the  public  use ;  and  such  persons  were 
held  to  be  bound  to  mamtain  a  pillory  and  tumbrel  as  ap< 
pttrtenant  to  their  criminal  jurisdiction,  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  their  franchises.  (Hawkins's  Heiu  qfthe  Crown,  book 
ii.,  cap.  11,  sec.  6.)  In  like  manner  the  '  Droits  de  Carcan 
et  dePillori'  are  mentioned  in  antient  French  customaries 
as  belon^ng  formerly  to  seigneurs  haut-justiciers.  (Voug- 
lans,  Lotx  Criminellea  de  France,  p.  66.) 

The  form  of  the  pillory  as  used  in  England  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII..  may  be  seen  in  a  collection  of  prints  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  modern  times  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  wooden  frame  or  screen,  raised 
several  feet  from  the  ground,  and  behind  which  the  culprit 
stood,  supported  upon  a  platform,  his  head  and  arms  being 
thrust  through  holes  in  the  screen,  so  as  to  be  exposed  in 
front  of  it ;  and  in  this  position  he  remained  for  a  definite 
time,  sometimes  fixed  by  law,  but  usually  assigned  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judge  who  passed  the  sentence.  The  form 
of  the  judgment  was  that  the  '  defendant  should  be  set  in 
and  upon  the  pillory.*  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  1759, 
an  under-sheriff  of  Middlesex  was  fined  fifty  pounds  and  im- 
prisoned for  two  months  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
because,  in  executing  the  sentence  upon  Dr.  Shebbeare, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  a  political  libel,  he  had  allowed 
him  to  be  attended  upon  the  platform  by  a  servant  in  livery, 
holding  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  and  to  stand  without 
having  his  neck  and  arms  confined  in  the  pillory.  (Bur- 
row's 7?«7or/*,  vol.  ii.,  p.  791.) 

The  pillory  was  intended '  magis  ad  ludibrium  et  infamiam 
quam  ad  pcsnam ;'  but  serious  injury,  and,  in  some  cases, 
loss  of  life,  has  occurred  where  the  populace  have  been  much 
excited  against  the  offender.  (Barrington*s  Antient  StattUei, 
p.  56,  note.)  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  unpopularity 
of  the  prosecution  or  other  causes  have  occasioned  a  feeling 
in  the  public  mind  favourable  to  the  offender,  the  execution 
has  sometimes  been  a  species  of  triumph.  This  occurred 
in  the  case  of  Eaton,  an  aged  person,  who  was  convicted  of 
an  irreligious  libel  in  1812,  at  a  period  of  much  political 
excitement;  and  who,  when  exposed  in  the  pillory,  was 
received  with  demonstrations  of  respect  and  sympathy,  the 
mob  taking  off  their  hats,  and  individuals  offering  him  wine 
and  refreshments. 

The  public  exposure  of  the  offender  as  a  punishment  is 
liable  to  many  objections,  besides  the  inequality  of  its  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  emcacy  of  all  punishmentss  which  merely 
disgrace  the  offender  has  been  questioned  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  modem  writers  on  criminal  law.  (Rossi, 
DaiiS  de  Droit  PSnal,  p.  483 ;  Haus,  Proiet  de  Code  Penal 
Beige,  vol.  i.,  p.  143.)  In  consequence  of  the  recent  direc- 
tion of  the  public  opinion  to  this  subject,  punishments  of 
this  kind  have  been  lately  withdrawn  from  most  of  the  mo- 
dern systems  of  penal  law  in  Europe.  In  England  the  pil- 
lory was  abolished  in  1837,  by  the  statute  above  referred  to; 
in  France,  the  carcan  was  discontinued  upon  the  revision  of 
the  Code  P6nal  in  1 832 ;  and  in  the  numerous  codes  and 
schemes  of  codes  which  have  appeared  in  the  different 
states  of  Grermany  during  the  last  10  years,  punishments  by 
public  exposure  of  the  person  or  otherwise  tending  gene- 
rally to  degrade  the  character  have  been  omitted.  {Ent- 
wurfe  fur  Wurtembers,  Sachsen,  Hannover,  Baden,  &c.) 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Bavarian  code  of  1813,  which  is 
generally  founded  on  just  and  enlightened  principles  of 
criminal  law,  and  which  formed  the  commencement  of  the 
series  of  improvements  which  have  smce  taken  place  in 
Germany,  contains  the  objectionable  provision  that  a  cri- 
minal capitally  convicted  shall,  in  certain  aggravated  cases, 
undergo  a  public  exposure  on  the  pranger  for  half  an  hour 
previously  to  his  execution.  {Strcfgesetzbuch  Jur  Baiem, 
art.  6.) 

PILOT.  In  many  maritime  countries  the  name  of  pilot  is 
applied  to  a  constant  officer  in  a  ship,  who  has  the  charge 
of  the  helm  and  the  general  direction  of  the  ship's  course ; 
and  also  to  a  person  who  undertakes  the  special  charge  ot 
navigating  ships  in  particular  rivers,  roads,  or  channels,  or 
in  entering  and  leaving  ports,  and  who  is  entrusted  with 
such  charge  independently  of  the  captains  or  masters,  in 
consequence  of  his  peculiar  acquaintance  with  the  naviga- 
tion within  the  limits  to  which  his  duty  is  restricted.  In 
France  large  vessels  usually  carry  several  ofiicers  of  the 
ibrmer  kind,  who  are  called  rdlotes  hauturiers ;  the  latter 
description  of  pilot  is  called  pilote  cotter,  or  lamaneur. 
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The  nntient  laws  of  France  contained  provisions  for  the 
c<1ucation  and  regulation  of  both  these  kinds  of  pilots 
(Merlin,  BSpcrtoire  de  Jurisprudence,  art.  *  Lamaneur  el 
Pilote ;'  Vulin,  Cammentaire  sur  fOrdonnance  de  la  Maine 
du  Moi  d'Aoui,  1681.  torn,  i.,  p.  463);  but  th-jy  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  Code  du  Commerce.  In  England  the  terra 
i«  applied  exclusively  to  oflicerj*  of  the  latter  description.  By 
the  laws  of  many  maritime  countries,  taking  a  pilot  to  navi- 
gate a  vessel  on  approaching  port  has  been  considered  from 
early  times  to  be  obligatory  on  the  master.  Thus  by  the 
laws  of  Wisbuy,  which  were  nromulj^ated  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  were  incorporateu  in  the  marine  laws  of  most 
European  countries,  it  was  compulsory  on  the  master  to 
take  a  coast-pilot  on  board,  thoufl;h  the  merchant  or  master 
opposed  it.  {Ordonnanccs  de  Ifisbuy,  art.  44.)  A  similar 
provision  is  found  in  the  Consolato  del  Mare.  (Boucher, 
Conmlat  de  la  Mer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  429.)  In  this  country,  pilots 
are  established  at  several  ports  for  limited  parts  of  the  coast, 
who  are  appointed  and  regulated  sometimes  by  acts  of  par- 
liament, and  sometimes  by  charters  of  incorporation;  and  in 
general  the  master  of  a  ship  engaged  in  foreign  trade  must 
put  his  ship  under  the  charge  of  such  a  pilot,  both  in  his 
outward  and  homeward  voyuge,  within  the  limits  of  every 
such  establishment.  Pilotage  in  the  Thames  and  Meflway, 
and  along  the  coa:>t,  from  Orfordness  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
excepting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  has  been  for 
several  centuries  under  the  management  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Trinity-house,  and  acts  of  parliament  have  beea  from 
time  to  time  passed  to  regulate  the  Trinity-house  and  Cinque 
Port  pilots.  All  these  regulations  were  reconsidered  by  par- 
liament in  the  year  1825,  and  the  majority  of  them  were 
consolidated  in  the  statute  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  r2j,  which  con- 
tains also  some  general  provisions  respecting  pilots  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  (Abbott  On  Shijiping,  p.  1 73,  edit 
1840.) 

PILSEN,  a  fortified  town,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the 
same  name,  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia.     It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  fertile  fields,   in  a 
beautiful  and  extensive  valley,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Bra- 
dawka  and  the  Beraunka,  also  called  the  Mies;   in  49""  46' 
N.  lat.  and  13**  25'  E.  long.     It  is  on  the  whole  a  well-built 
town,  and  the  houses  aie  mostly  of  stone.     It  has  three 
suburbs,  and  9000  inhabitants.     The  most  remarkable  pub- 
lic buildings  are — 1,  the  fine  Gothic  church  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew (probably  built  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  1292), 
with  several  fine  paintings,  and  a  steeple  180  feet  high;   2, 
the  elegant  gymnas'um  ;   3,  the  Gothic  town-hall ;   and  4, 
the  house  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  Besides  the  gymnasium, 
there  are  a  military  academy,  a  philosophical  institution, 
with  six  professors,  and  a  lyceum.     Pilsen  has  considerable 
manufactories  of  cloth  and  morocco  leather.    There  are  four 
annual  fairs,  which  are  much  frequented  by  persons  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.    The  inhabitants  carry  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  in  cattle,  iron,  potashes,  feathers,  wool,  leather, 
cloth,  &c.    This   trade  has  been  much  increased  by  the  ! 
exertions  of  a  patriotic  joint-stock  society,  which  has  con-  j 
structed  an  iron  railway  from  Pilsen  to  the  gates  of  Prague, 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  j 
river  Moldau,  by  which  the  railway  communicates  with  the  . 
Elbe ;  and  as  Pilsen  is  connected  by  the  principal  roads  with  ' 
the  south  and  west  of  Germany,  considerable  quantities  of  , 
manufactured  goods  and  merchandise,  brought  up  the  Elbe  ' 
from  Hamburg,  &c.,  are  conveyed  by  the  railway  to  Pilsen,  \ 
where  they  are  forwarded  to  their  ulterior  destination.  This 
brisk  trade,  the  fairs,  and  the  presence  of  a  numerous  garri- 
son, make  this  a  very  lively  place.    (Hassel ;  Stein  ;  Ocutfr. 
Enryc. )  '  » 

PILUMNUS,  Dr.  I^'ach's  name  for  a  genus  of  brachyu-  j 
rous  crustaceans. 

Ueneric  Character, — External  antenna  setaceous,  rather 
long,  slender,  inserted  in  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eyes; 
internal  antennae  situated  in  the  transvert>e  fossets  of  the 
chaperon.  Third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  nearly 
Sfjuare,  subtransverse,  notched  towards  its  end  and  inter- 
nilly.  Second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  pairs  of  feet  termi- 
nated by  simple  sharp  nads.  Carapace  transverse,  trun- 
cated posteriorly.  Aodomen  of  the  females  ellipsoid  and 
eloni^ated.  Ocular  peduncles  short  and  larger  than  the 
eves;  a  fissure  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  above  and  another 
below. 

This  genus  very  much  resembles  the  Crabs  properly  so 
called;  but  differs  from  them  principally  in  the  number  of 
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pieces  in  the  abdomen  of  the  male,  and  is  remofved 
them  still  further  by  the  mode  of  insertioQ  of  the  exfc 
antenna*. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  arranges  the  genus  under 
Canctriens  Arquis  [Plat\'carcinui].  is  of  opinion  ll 
Pilumnus    approaches  Xantho  and   I\eudorarHnu9 
closely.     He  divides  the  species,  which  are  numcrovt,  ^m 
several  sections,  according  to  the  absence  or  prefce 
spines  on  the  latero-anterior  borders  of  the  carmfece, 
according  to  the  granular  or  spmy  external  •uriace  of 
pincers. 

Example,  Pilumnut  hirtellus,  Leach  iCaneer  kirUUm^ 
Liun.). 

Description. — Carapace  with  four  or  five  dentiUtns  e« 
each   of  its  latero-anterior  borders;     hands  and  c       i 
granulous  above  and  externally;  body  pale  yellowisli 
with  brown  or  red  in  bands  on  the  reel;    both  hbai 
limbs  bristly  with  thrown  stiff  hairs.     Size  rati  L 

Locality. — The  coasts  of  England  and  France  ^  | 
found  under  stones.     (Leach,  Malac.  Brit,,  L  13  j 
Brit.  Zoffl.,  vol.  iv.,  pi.  6,  lower  figure.) 

PIMENTA,  or  PIMENTO,  the  produce  of 
menta,  a  tree  native  of  the  West  Indies,  hu%, 
almost  exclusively  in  Jamaica,  thence  called  Jj 
per.    The  unripe  two- seeded  berries,  which  are 
size  of  a  pea,  are  dried  by  frequent  turning  in  im 
which  their  colour  is  changed  from  green  to  brown  m 
ish-brown.     Externally   they   are  of   a  dull   apn 
somewhat  rough,  crowned  with  the  remains  of 
and  frequently  furnished  with  a  little  stalk.     1       iL 
very  brittle,  about  the  thickness  of  a  card,  and  enc 
seeds,  which  are  roundish,  dark  brown,  somew       » 
and  having  a  weak  aromatic  taste.     The  shell 
agreeable  clove-like  taste  and  smell.    Two  kinds 
with  in   commerce,   English  and  Spanish,  of  i 
former  is  the  better. 

Pimento  berries  are  said  to  be  adulterated  nith 
ries  or  seeds  of  the  Gocculus  Indicus;  these  art 
about  the  size  of  bay  berries,  extremely  hitler,  and, 
quantity,  poisonous.    This  adulteration  is  scareeir 
for  the  latter  come  from  the  East  Indies,  are  i 
could  only  be  successfully  passed  off  when  mixed  ^ 
powdered  berries  of  pimento.    The  fraud  may  be  i 
by  making  an  infusion,  which,  if  pure,  is  not'd 
tincture  of  galls  or  acetate  of  lime,  which  cause  a  inmf 
when  cocculus  berries  are  present. 

The  shell  appears  to  be  the  most  efficient  part, 
contain  more  of  the  active  principles. 

Bonastre  obtained  from  them   10  per  cent  of  a  h 
volatile  oil,  8  per  cent,  of  a  green  fat  oil,  an  ext  e 

taining  tannin,  resin,  gum,  and  sugar;  also  «  f 
similar  to  caryophyllin. 

By  distillation  en  oil  is  procured  which  res 
of  cloves,  and  which  conducts  itself  in  the  s         wmj  m 
wards  alkalis. 

As  an  aromatic  stimulant,  pimento  stands  intc 
between  pepper  and  cloven,  for  the  last  of  which, 
of  its  greater  cheapness,  it  may  often  be  substitutra. 

It  is  useful   in  dyspepsia  dependent  upon  atony  d 
stomach,  and  in  diarrhoea  dependent  upon  a  nniUf 
PIMPERNEL  is  the  English   name  of  the  At 
orvensis,  a  little  red-flowered  prostrate  annual  found  v- 
fields.     It  is  often  called  the  Shepherd's  or  Poor 
Hour-glass :  it  opens  its  flowers  every  morning  abow 
minutes  past  seven  in  these  latitudes,  and closea  thenii 
minutes  after  two.     If  rain  falls  or  the  air  is  ehai^  « 
moisture,  the  flowers  do  not  open  at  all. 

PIMPINELLA,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants 
biting  the  meadows  and  mountains  of  Europe  prioct' 
cliicfly  interesting  on  account  of  its  corapreheo* 
its  species  the  Anise  of  the  shops.    This  plant  b  an  «■ 
with  a  smooth  stem   1  to  1 4  foot  high ;   the  lower         ■ 
roundish,  cordate,  lobed,  and  both  serrated  and  eul;        li 
of  the  stems  pinnated  with  wetlge-shared  laneeolato  i 
nients,  and  the  upper  trifid,  with  the  lobes  undtTidiJ 
linear.    The  flowers  are  small  and  white.    The  fruit  is  ■* 
row,  slender,  rather  hair}*,  with  5  filifurm  ridges  Co  Md 
mericarp.     The  latter  is  employefl  extensively  as  a  e 
tivo  medicine,  and   for  the  purpose  of  flavouring  lta|ur 
The  plant  inhabits  Egypt  and  the  islands  of  IlieGr 
archipelago,  especially  Scio. 

Of  Anetium,  formerly  referred  here  by  mistake, 
has  already  been  made  under  Dill. 
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PIMPINELLA  A'NISUM.  [Carminatives.] 
PIN.  This  simple  and  well-known  little  instrument, 
vben  considered  as  an  article  of  trade,  is  far  from  trivial, 
and  its  manufacture  affords  an  admirable  example  of  the 
prioetple  of  the  '  division  of  labour,'  for  which  purpose  it 
D3S  been  employed  by.  Mr.  Babbage,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  volume  on  mechanics,  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Me- 
tropolitana,'  to  which  we  acknowledge  our  obligation  for 
several  valuable  hints  upon  this  subject 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  pins  made  of  metal  of  the 
present  form  were  first  manufactured  in  this  country,  but 
U  roust  have  been  some  time  previous  to  1543,  in  which 
year  a  statute  was  passed  (35  Henry  VIII.,  c.  6),  intituled 
*  An  Acte  for  the  True  Making  of  Pynnes,*  in  which,  aAer 
stating  that  much  deceit  had  been  practised  in  the  makine 
of  pins,  it  was  enacted  that  m  future  none  should  be  sold 
but  such  as  were  well  pointed  and  had  the  heads  firmly 
loldcred  on  to  the  stems,  and  further  that  the  price  charged 
should  not  be  more  tlian  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  a 
thousand.  No  mention  is  made  of  them  in  any  previous 
statute,  with  the  exception  of  an  act  of  Richard  III.,  which 
prohibited  their  importation  from  abroad,  but  the  pins  there 
alluded  to  were  much  larger  than  those  now  in  use,  and 
were  made  of  box-wood,  bune,  or  silver. 

Pinsof  English  manujfacture  being  in  great  repute  abroad, 
tbe  foreign  trade  is  very  considerable,  and  the  number  ac- 
tually made  in  this  country  daily  has  been  stated  at  fifteen 
millions,  an  estimate  which  we  are  inclined  to  believe  con- 
siderably below  the  actual  quantity. 

The  most  profitable  mode  of  producing  pins  by  hand 
labour  seems  to  be  by  distributing  the  operations  amongst  ten 
Mrsons,  of  whom  four  should  be  men,  four  women,  and  two 
Idren.  By  these  means  the  manufacturer  secures 
■xttctly  the  amount  of  talent  requisite  for  his  purpose  at  the 
bwest  possible  cost.  The  wa^es  earned  by  these  persons 
rarj  from  4id,  to  C^.  a  day.  r^ow  it  is  evident  that  a  work- 
man who  could  earn  six  shillings.aday  would  be  un^rrofitably 
employed,  as  regards  the  master,  if  ho  were  paid  at  that  rate 
to  perform  work  of  an  inferior  description,  and  which  could 
be  done  as  well  by  another  person  for  smaller  wages.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  operations  in  all  manu- 
factures among  persons  of  different  capacities,  and  of  em- 
ploying them  in  certain  ascertained  proportion.  For  pin- 
making  then  the  number  of  persons  employed  should  be 
ten,  or  anv  number  that  can  be  divided  by  tun  Vt  ilhout  a 
remainder. 

Ten  persons  can  produce  a  pound,  or  about  5500  pins  of 
medium  size,  in  rather  less  than  eight  hours,  each  person 
taking  up  the  work  as  soon  as  the  operation  preceding  that 
▼hich  he  or  she  has  to  perform  is  completed,  and  each  being 
employed  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  eight  hours. 

The  cost  of  labour  for  producing  such  pound  of  pins  is 
less  than  thirteen  pence.  The  amount  paid  for  labour 
alone  in  the  production  of  this  article  in  this  counti'y  an- 
naaliy  cannot  be  much  short  of  seventy  or  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the 
material,  carriage,  profit,  &c.,— an  enormous  sum  consi- 
dering the  apparent  insignificance  of  the  article. 

Manufacture. — The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  reduce 
i  quantity  of  brass  wire  to  the  requisite  size.  This,  though 
properly  speaking  a  oreliminary  operation,  is  generally  done 
in  the  pin-factory,  as  the  wire  is  received  of  larger  dia- 
meter than  necessary.  It  is  performed  in  the  usual  manner 
of  wire-drawing,  and  the  wire  is  then  made  up  into  coils 
of  six  inches  diameter,  and  any  dirt  or  crust  which  may  be 
attached  to  the  surface  is  got  rid  of  by  fii*st  soaking  the 
eoilt  in  a  diluted  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water, 
tnd  then  heating  them  on  stones.  The  next  process  is  to 
sttiighten  the  wire,  which  is  performed  in  the  following 
tnanner:— Two  short  lines,  parallel  to  and  very  close  to 
(ich  other,  are  drawn  at  one  end  of  a  board  or  table,  and 
levea  or  nine  pins  are  driven  into  the  wood,' at  a  short 
distance  apart,  alternately  in  the  two  lines.  The  end  of 
the  wire  is  placed  between  these  two  rows  of  pins  and 
is  thus  held  in  a  zig-zag  position :  it  is  then  drawn 
between  tbe  pins  to  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  a 
length  of  about  twenty  feet  is  cut  of.  Tliis  process  is 
repeated  uutil  all  the  wire  is  straightened  and  cut  into 
similar  pieces.  A  number  of  thqse  lengths  are  then  taken 
together,  and  by  means  of  a  powerful  pair  of  shears, 
worked  by  the  foot,  they  are  cut  up  into  shorter  pieces, 
each  a  little  longer  than  six  pins.  These  latter  pieces 
are  then  pointed  at  each  end,  iu  the  following  manner  :— 
P.C.,  No.  1123.  * 


The  person  so  employed  sits  in  front  of  a  small  machine, 
which  has  two  steel  wheels  or  mills  turning  rapidly.  These 
wheels  are  usually  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  their 
rims  or  cutting  surfaces  are  about  three  inches  broad.  These 
rims  are  cut  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  file,  one 
coarse,  for  the  rough  formation  of  the  points,  and  the  other 
fine,  for  finishing  them.  Several  of  these  pieces  are  taken 
in  the  hand,  and  by  a  dexterous  movement  of  the  thumb 
and  fore-finger  are  kept  continually  presenting  a  different 
face  to  the  mill,  against  which  they  are  pressed.  The  points 
are  then  finished  off*  by  being  applied  iu  the  same  manner 
to  the  fine  mill.  After  both  ends  of  the  pieces  have  been 
pointed,  one  pin's  length  is  cut  off  from  each  end,  when 
they  are  repointed,  and  so  on  until  each  length  is  converled 
into  six  pointed  pieces.  The  stems  of  the  pins  are  then 
complete.  The  next  step  is  to  form  the  head,  wliicli  is 
effected  by  a  piece  of  wire  called  the  mould,  the  same  size 
as  that  used  for  the  stem?,  being  attached  to  a  small  axis  or 
lathe.  At  the  end  of  the  wire  nearest  the  axis  is  a  hole,  in 
which  is  placed  the  end  of  a  smaller  wire,  which  is  to  form 
the  heading.  While  the  mould  wire  is  turned  round  by  one 
hand,  the  head  wire  is  guided  by  the  other,  until  it  is  wound 
in  a  spiral  coil  alongXhe  entire  length  of  the  former.  It  is  then 
cut  off  close  to  the  hole  where  it  was  commenced,  and  the 
coil  taken  off  the  mould.  When  a  quantity  of  these  coils 
are  prepared,  a  workman  takes  a  dozen  or  more  of  them  at 
a  time  in  his  left  hand,  while  with  a  pair  of  shears  in  his 
right  he  cuts  them  up  into  pieces  of  two  coils  each.  To 
prevent  them  flying  off  from  the  shears  when  separated,  tho 
fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  is  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  roil, 
and  the  end  thus  cut  off  is  caught  in  a  bowl  placed  beneath 
it.  In  some  factories  this  is  performed  by  a  chisel  and  gage, 
instead  of  the  shea  1*8,  and  has  the  advantage  of  requiring 
less  dexterity.  The  heads,  when  cut  off,  are  annealed  by 
being  made  hot  and  then  thrown  into  water.  When  an- 
nealed, Ihey  are  ready  to  be  fixed  on  the  stems.  In  order  to 
do  this,  the  operator  is  provided  with  a  small  stake,  tipon 
which  is  fixed  a  steel  die,  containing  a  hollow  the  exact 
shape  of  half  the  head.  Above  this  die,  and  attached  to 
a  lever,  is  the  corresponding  die  for  the  other  half  of  tho 
head,  which,  when  at  rest,  remains  suspended  about  two 
inches  above  the  lower  one.  The  workman  takes  one  of 
the  stems  between  his  fingers,  and  dipping  the  pointed 
end  into  a  bowl  containing  a  number  of  the  heads, 
catches  one  upon  it  and  slides  it  to  the  other  end ;  he 
then  places  it  in  the  lower  die,  and,  moving  a  treadle, 
brings  down  the  upper  one  four  or  five  times  upon  tlie 
head,  which  fastens  it  upon  the  stem,  and  also  gives  it  the 
required  figure.  There  is  a  small  channel  leading  from  tho 
outside  to  the  centre  of  the  dies,  to  allow  room  for  tho 
stem.  The  pins  are  now  finished  as  regards  shape,  and  it 
only  remains  to  tin  or  whiten  them.  A  quantity  of  them 
are  boiled  in  a  pickle,  cither  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  or 
tartar,  to  remove  any  dirt  or  grease,  and  also  to^rodisce  a 
slight  roughness  upon  their  surfaces,  which  facilitates  tho 
adhesion  of  the  tin.  After  being  boiled  for  half  an  hour, 
they  are  washed,  and  then  placed  m  a  copper  vessel  with  a 
quantity  of  grain  tin  and  a  solution  of  tartar  ;  in  about  two 
hours  and  a  half  they  are  taken  out,  and  after  being  i^eparatcd 
from  the  undissolved  tin  by  sifting,  are  again  washed  ;  they 
are  then  dried  by  being  well  shaken  in  a  bag  with  a  quantity 
of  bran,  which  is  afterwards  separated  by  shaking  them  up 
and  down  in  open  wooden  trays,  when  the  bran  llies  off  and 
leaves  the  pins  perfectly  dr]^  and  clean. 

Papering  the  pins  for  sale  is  the  longest  operation  in  pin- 
manufacture,  with  the  exception  of  shaping  and  fastening 
on  the  heads.  This  latter  operation  consumes  four  hours,  and 
the  former  more  than  two  hours  out  of  the  eight  required  for 
producing  a  pound  of  pins.  When  the  pins  are  separated 
irom  the  bran,  as  before  described,  they  arc  thrown  into 
bowls,  with  their  points  in  all  directions,  and  before  paper- 
ing it  is  necessary  to  arrange  them  all  the  same  way.  This 
is  done  by  laying  a  number  of  them  upon  a  sort  oT  comb, 
between  the  teeth  of  which  they  are  caught  by  the  head  ; 
they  are  then  placed  upon  a  piece  of  metal,  with  as  many 
grooves  as  there  are  pins  required  in  a  row,  and  held  there 
by  another  piece  of  metal  being  placed  upon  them.  Those 
pieces  of  metal  are  not  quite  so  broad  as  the  pins  are  long, 
so  that  their  points  project  beyond  the  edge  of  the  metal. 
The  paper  is  foldeu  into  the  rcquured  shape,  and  pressed 
against  the  points  of  the  pins,  which  are  then  relieved  from 
the  holder,  and  tho  next  row  is  arranged  in  like  manner. 

Of  these  operations,  drawing  the  wire,  cutting  it  inta 
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lengths,  cuttinf;  the  hcfuls  from  the  coils,  nnd  tinning,  arc 
uerformcd  by  men,  and  (he  rest  by  the  women  and  children. 
The  flxing  ou  the  heads  of  the  pins  expeditiously  and 
firmly  has  ulways  been  a  matter  ef  considcmblc  diflicully, 
and  many  means  liave  been  resorted  to  and  several  niacliines 
invented  to  efl'eet  this  purjiose.  Among  the  rnaehincs  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  Mr.  Iluiidy,  for  whieh  a  patent  was 
taken  out  in  the  year  IhuU.  Tiiis  machine  fixed  on  the 
heads  in  the  old  manner.  Init  more  flimly.  Each  head  was 
fastened  by  one  blow,  and  several  pins  were  operated  on  at 
the  same  time.  Since  that  time  several  other  machines  have 
b«en  invented  for  forming  the  head  out  of  the  stem  of  the 
pin  itself,  by  pressing;  a  small  part  of  the  end  of  the  stem 
mto  a  hollow  die.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pins  now 
manufactured  are  made  in  this  way,  and  are  much  superior 
t(»  those  made  in  the  old  fashion.  One  objection  however 
has  been  urged  against  them.  It  is  state<l  that  to  form  the 
head  in  tlnsmanmrr  by  iirc»sure,  the  wire  requires  to  be  very 
soft,  and  conse<iuently  the  pins  will  easily  bend.  This  cer- 
tainly is  a  great  disadvantage.  We  hove  seen  some  pins  of 
which  the  heads  were  formed  by  curling  the  end  of  the 
stem  round  upon  itself  and  then  shaped  by  being  struck  in 
a  die,  but  thi*sc  would  l)c  open  to  tlie  objection  just  men- 
tioned. The  only  method  that  occurs  to  us  of  remedying  this 
fault  is  to  partly  produce  the  head  by  an  operation  similar 
to  that  of  wire  drawing.  The  stem  of  the  pin  being  drawn 
ihroui^h  the  plate  would  be  rendered  niucli  less  liable  to 
bend,  and  the  head  being  half  formed  by  such  operation,  but 
left  soft,  might  be  finished  in  a  die  as  in  the  present  machines. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  method  of  this  sort  has  been 
tried  and  therefore  we  merely  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion. 
We  shall  conclude  by  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  the  pin- 
making  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  for  which 
a  patent  was  granted  to  him  in  May,  18*J4. 

Motion  is  given  either  by  manual  power  or  by  machinery 
to  a  stnmg  avis  working  in  collars.  This  main  axis  carries 
several  cams  or  exccntric  wheels  which  put  forward  at  each 
revolution  as  many  levers  or  slides  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  axis.  These  lc\ers  return  to  their  former  situation  as 
Sk)on  as  the  cam  ceases  to  operate  by  means  of  a  strong 
spiral  spring  attached  to  each ;  at  the  other  ends  of  these 
Slides  the  different  o|>crations  are  performed. 

A  coil  of  brass- wire  of  the  riHjuisite  si2e  is  idaced  u})on  a 
reel  and  spindle,  and  the  end  is  drawn  through  a  set  of  zig- 
zag pins  as  before  described  for  straightening  the  wire,  and 
placed  between  the  teeth  of  a  strong  pair  of  pincers.  This 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  before  setting  the  ma- 
chinery ill  m(»tioii. 

The  first  slide  then  moving  forward  ^>huts  the  pincers  upon 
the  wire  and  in>tantly  carries  it  forward  into  a  nipinng-gauge 
which  closes  and  cuts  off  sufficient  for  one  pin.  This  length 
can  be  regulated  by  the  adjustment  of  a  small  screw  attached 
to  the  first  slide. 

The  piece  thus  cut  off  is  carried  by  an  ingenious 
little  adaptation  colled  a  carrier  to  the  next  operating 
slide.  These  carriers  are  four  in  number,  mounted  on 
a  bar  at  right  angles  to  the  working  slides  and  pandlel  to 
the  main  axis;  this  bar  has  a  motion  given  to  it  in  thedircc- ' 
tion  of  its  length,  and  moves  once  for  every  pin-length  of  wire 
cut  oflfby  tlie  gauge  before  menlionwl.  Tlie  carriers  them- 
selves ore  mode  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  pair  of  pliers, 
the  under  chap  being  kept  up  to  the  other  by  a  spring. 
The  juncture  of  these  chaps  is  exactly  op))osite  to  the  pin, 
which  is  forced  between  the  chaps  and  carrie<l  to  the  next 
operation. 

The  piece  of  wire  is  deposited  by  the  first  carrier  in  the 
centre  of  a  chuck  attarhcd  to  a  small  mandril,  which  by  a 
moveable  lever  clutches  the  pin  ;  the  instant  this  is  done,  the 
lirame  which  sup|M)rts  the  mandril  is  tilted  so  as  to  bring  the 
point  of  the  pin  down  upon  a  revtdving  steel  mill  just  below 
it;  a  lever  or  finger  then  presses  the  end  of  the  wire  upon 
the  mill,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  mandril  carrying  the 
pin  is  set  in  motion  and  the  wire  ground  to  a  ptiint ;  the 
mandril  frame  then  rises,  the  mandril  itself  is  brought  to 
rest,  the  pin  released,  and  convened  by  the  s-econd  corner  to 
a  finer  imll,  where  the  pt)int  is  completwl  by  exactly  the 
same  pro«'ess  as  the  preciMlin^. 

It  \s  then  taken  by  the  third  carrier  to  the  ilrst  hcadin^r  die, 
where  the  body  of  tlie  pin  is  finnly  held  while  a  steel  punch 
advances  a»ainst  the  end  of  the  wire,  and  forcing  it  into  a 
hollow  in  the  die,  partially  forniM  the  head.  The  last  carrier 
then  takes  the  pin.  and  ptaring  it  in  another  die,  the  head 
IS  completed  by  another  punch;  a  small  forked  lc\er  then 


drawf;  the  finished  pin  from  the  die  and  drops  it  into  a  n^ 
ceptacle  below.  Ttie  pins  are  then  tinned  in  the  manner 
previously  described.  These  operations  are  carried  on  by  the 
moclrine  simultaneously,  and  each  occupies  the  tamr  t'lse: 
five  pins  being  constantly  under  operation  in  tlie  diflrreb: 
stages;  the  machine  will  produce  fifty  or  eixty  pin*  |<r 
minute,  and  only  re<]uires  the  attendance*  of  unc  v^Mtn. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  fith  volume  of  ihe  hfn*l^ 
Jtiurna/  of  Art  it  and  Sciencet^  uherc  lie  will  find  a  full  di« 
scription  of  the  above  machine,  illustrated  by  numt-rbui 
engravings. 

Mourning  pins  may  be  made  of  brass,  in  tli«  manafr 
above  describe<l,  varnishing  being  substituted  Ibr  iiiin;D|r; 
but  those  made  of  steel  wire,  tempered  to  a  deep  parplr.  mt 
much  neater  as  well  as  stronger. 

PIN  MONEY.  Gifts  by  a  husband  to  his  wife  for  t]« 
purchase  of  apparel,  ornaments  for  her  person,  or  for  hs 
private  expenditure,  are  called  piu-money ;  and  tucli  giAi 
may  either  l>e  made  during  marriage,  or,  what  is  the  mrt 
usual  case,  a  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose  may  bt  seriirij 
by  the  husband  io  his  wife  by  settlement,  or  b?  «•!« 
executefl  before  tlie  marriage.  Perhaps  it  it  only  » 
secured  l>eforc  marriage  for  the  purpo!>es  enumerated  \um 
is  properly  called  pin-money  ;  for  a  gift  of  money  by  tlw 
husband  to  the  wife  after  marriage  is  liable  to  the  husband t 
debts ;  but  a  provision  for  pin-money  is  not  so  liaUt;  ai4 
the  wife  is  entitled  in  all  cases  to  such  money,  and  to  ker 
savings  out  of  it,  and  things  bought  with  it. 

Several  of  the  riuestions  upon  pin-money  have  arisen  ift« 
the  husband's  death  when  arrears  have  been  da       I  b« 
the  wife ;  and  it  is  the  general  rule  that  she  con  oinj  < 
orrcars  of  one  year*s  pin-money  if  she  hat  l»ecn  suppmra 
by  the  husband  with  necessaries  during  the  time  thai 
arrears  have  accumulated,  it  being  presumed  from  Chann 
of  arrears  accumulating,  and  her  wants  in  the  meanti^ 
l)eing  supplied,  that  she  has  waved  her  claim  to  pin 
but  she  may  by  evidence  rebut  such  presumption,    hub 
expressed  in  the  settlement  or  artick^s  that  the  piu-BOMf 
is  given  for  a  particular  pnr|)ose,  as  fi>r  the  wife's  apparvL 
and  it  is  proved  that  the  husband  provided  ap|>arcl  for 
wife,  she  has  no  claim  after  his  death  to  any  arrears  of 
money. 

If  the  husband  leave  a  legacy  to  the  wife  equal  to  tbi 
arrears  of  nin-moncy  or  more,  such  le«;acy,  according  to  tkt 
general  rule  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  debts  by  the  gninr  of 
legaries.  will  be  considered  as  a  payment  of  the  arrear* 
at  the  lime  when  the  will  was  made.  If  a  wife  elope  wi 
live  apart  from  her  husband,  cither  in  a  state  of  adultrry  cr 
not,  sne  does  not  thereby  forfeit  her  right  to  her  pin-Doaci, 
and  she  may  recover  it. 

PINA.      [PoRTl'CiAL.] 

PINCIA^NO.    [NvNEz] 

PINDAU,  S4ni  of  Daiphontus  for,  as  others  tay,  of  IV 
gondas,or  Sc(»pelinus)and  Chdice,  was  bom  at  Cyno»»pbala\i 
a  village  between  Thebes  and  Thespia,  in  Ol.  65.  3  (a.c. 
51 8 j.  according  to  Clinton  {Fasti  Hellen.,  iii.,  p.  609),  or  u 
Ol.  G4,  3(n.c.  522),  acc(»rding  to  Ui'ickh  (Pindar,  torn.  iiL. 
p.  H;,  and  died,  according  to  the  former  coraputattoa,  ia 
B.C.  43U,  according  to  the  latter  in  hc.  \A1,  having  roa- 

Iileted  his  eightieth  }ear.  He  was  born  at  the  ti:ne  of  the 
Pythian  games  (about  the  beginning  of  July:  Arooli 
Thncyd.,  ii.,  p.  41s),  and  he  spea'ks  \\\\nyQ\t  {Fraem.  tnctrt, 
Itii)  of  *  the  festival  recurring  at  the  beg  inn  iiiz  of  every 
five  years  at  \>hirh  I  was  first  laid  u)>on  the  bed  in  »nd- 
dling  clothes.'  His  wife  wa4  Megaclea,  daughter  of  U* 
sitheus  and  Callina :  he  seems  also  to  have  been  mamed  10 
a  woman  named  Timoxcna:  he  had  a  son  Duiphantus  a&4 
two  daui^hters,  Eumctis  and  Protomaebo. 

Pindar*s  family  were  here<litary  flute-players;  their  frv>- 
fes^ion  was  t.f  great  reputation  at  Tlieues',  though  fiute- 
playint;  did  not  (Hime  much  into  fashion  at  Athens  till  sficr 
the  Persian  war.  Accordingly  he  seems  to  liave  applnl 
himself  at  first  to  that  branch  of  poetry  which  was  p«culiar!5 
adapted  to  a  flute  accompaniment,  and  hts  first  insfrurtif 
was  Lasos  of  llermione,  a  celebrattfd  dithyrarobic  pr?. 
whose  favorite  instrument  was  the  flute,  i  Plutarch, /^ 
J/«T.,  c.  29.)  But  Thomas  M agister,  in  his  *  Ijfe  of  Pmdir.* 
sa}s  that  his  father  began  to  teach  him  thetluto.and  finding 
that  his  capacity  was  of  a  higher  onler,  placed  him  nndrf 
L'lsos.  who  initialeil  him  into  l\ric  puctry.  It  is  clear  how- 
ever, frum  wli:it  we  know  of  the  style  of'I^s(M,thal  Im»  coold 
not  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  fitrmatiun  of  Pindar'* 
8t}le  as  a  lyric  poet.    It  it  mon»  probabk  that  Pindar,  at « 
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ssly  statedM)rofited  chiefly  by  the  advice  and  example 
rinna,  the  Tanagraean  poetess,  whose  odes  were  of  the 

mythical  character  with  those  of  Pmdar,  aud  who 
lot  an  imitator  of  the  Lesbian  school,  but  a  teacher  of 
3,  like  Pindar  himself.  Plutarch  tells  us  {DeGlor, 
I.,  c.  4)  that  Corinna  recommended  Pindar  to  introduce 
ical  narratives  into  his  odes,  for  that  this  was  the  proper 
ess  of  the  poet — the  rhythm,  music,  and  ornamented 
n  beinj;  only  vehicles  of  the  subject-matter;  and  that 
.  in  obedience  to  her  suggestion,  the  young  poet  com- 

a  hymn  full  of  Theban  mythology,  she  remarked  with 
le,  that '  he  ou^ht  to  sow  with  the  hand,  and  not  with 
rhole  sack*  {ry  x^^?^  ^*^^  <rinipiiv  A\Xd  /i^  oX^  rtp 
y).     This  Corinna  frequently  contended  against  her 

in  the  musical  contests,  and  gained  five  victories  over 
Pausan.,  ix.  22 ;  ifilian,  F.H.,  xiii.  24),  though  she 
1  jfault  wi(h  the  poetess  Myrtis  fbr  doing  the  same 
:  '1  blame  the  clear-toned  Myrtis,  I,  that  she,  a 
n  born,  should  enter  into  rivalry  with  Pindar.' 
Ion.  Dyscol.,  De  Pronom.,  p.  64,  B.)  He  had  another 
ctor,  Agathocles,  or  Apollodorus,  of  Athens,  who 
»d  him  to  teach  the  cyclic  or  dithyrambic  chorus  ther)9, 

he  was  a  mere  boy.  Pindar  must  have  commenced 
y  early  period  his  career  a^  a  professional  composer 
ral  odes  for  special  occasions.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
npo»ed  an  Epinician  ode  in  honour  of  Uippocles,  or 
Mtieas,  of  Pelinna  in  Thessaly,  who  had  won  the  prize 
i  Pythian  games ;  and  this  ode,  which  is  still  extant 
,  X.,  composed  in  bc.  502),  exhibits  no  marks  of  a 
>f  skill  or  practice  on  the  part  of  the  author.  He 
ose  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession,  and  spent 
»ng  life  in  lucrative  intercourse  with  the  tyrants 
'ealthy  men  of  Greece  and   its  colonies.      The  free 

vied  with  one  another  in  honouring  the  great  lyric 

He  had  the  irpo^tvia,  or  complimentary  franchise  at 
IS,  iCgina,  and  Opus;  and  although  the  people  of 
bad  two  celebrated  poets  of  their  own,  namely,  Simo- 
and  Bacchylides,  they  employed  Pindar  to  compose  a 
?ioF,  or  proccsbion-ode,  for  them.  At  Delphi  he  had 
m  chair  to  sit  upon  when  he  sang  the  ApoUineau 
i(F^usan.,  x.,  24,  sec.  4),  and,  by  order  of  the  Py- 
he  received  a  portion  of  the  banquet  of  the  Theox- 

(Plutarch,  De  Sera  Num,  vindicLt  c.  13.)  A  long 
ifier  his  death,  and  not,  as  the  pseudo-ifischines  states, 
\  lifetime,  his  statue  was  erected  at  Athens  (ir/oA  r^c 
iiov  ffrooc).     He  was  courted  by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syra- 

by  Thero,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  and  his  brother 
crates;  byThrasyda)us,  son  of  Thero,  and  Thrasybulus, 
f  Xenocrates ;  by  Arccsilaus  IV.,  king  of  Cyrene ;  by 
IX,  one  of  the  Aleuadse  ;  and  by  Alexander,  the  son  of 
itas,  king  of  Macedon,  who  was  an  active  patron  of 
wetry.     Pindar,  as  might  have  been  expected,  from 

ire  of  his  employment,  was  very  religious,  or,  rather, 
fuservant  of  particular  superstitions.  He  had  conse- 
1 8  temple  to  the  Magna  Mater  and  Pan  near  his  own 

at  Thebes:  this  was  probably  in  his  character  of 
itary  flute-player,  for  the  Magna  Mater  and  Pan  were 
;ian  deities,  in  whose  honour  the  first  flute-music  was 
>sed.     He  also  dedicated  statues  to  Jupiter  Ammon, 

0  Mercury  of  the  Agora,  and  also  perhaps  to  Apollo 
omius. 

3  entire  specimens  of  Pindar*s  works  which  have  come 
to  our  time  (with  the  exception  of  the  llth  Nemean) 

1  io  one  class,  that,  namely,  of  the  Epinician  or  tri- 
al odes.  Besides  these  however  Pindar  wrote  dithy- 
,  pscans,  dirges,  drinking  songs,  mimic  dancing  songs 
^i^liara^  songs  of  maidens  (irapdlreta),  and  encomia  or 
yrics  on  princes,  of  all  which  we  have  numerous  frag- 
.  Horace  mentions  the  various  kinds  of  poetry  which 
r  cultivated  in  the  following  order  {Carm.,  iv.  2):— 

Sen  per  audaoes  nova  ditliyrambos  (jhio  ojclic  chonis) 

Verba  d€vol>it — 

S«u  Deos  regeftve  canit  Deorum 

SaugiiiDfm  (tho  hymns). 

Sive.  quos  E!ea  damum  rcductt 

Palm.^  cKlvslei  (the  Epinician  odes). 

Flrbili  sponsM  jnveaemve  raptum 

Fiurat  (the  dirges). 

m  which  we  may  infer  that  Pindar  was  not  regarded 
5  antients  as  pre  eminently  or  exclusively  a  composer 
inician  odes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  likely  that  Pindar 
lite  as  celebrated  in  other  departments  of  lyric  poetry ; 
rom  his  education  under  Lasos,  and  his  hereditary 
sioD  of  a  flute-player,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  di- 


thyramb, which  is  placed  first  by  Horace,  was  his  favourite 
style  of  composition.     We  have  slill  a  very  beautiful  frag« 
ment  of  a  dithyramb  by  Pindar ;  and  if  the  olhers  were  like 
it,  we  may  well  regret  the  loss  which  we  have  sustained. 
As  however  all  Pindar's  extant  odes  (with  the  one  excep- 
tion just  mentioned,  of  an  ode  composed  for  the  installatioa 
of  a  Prytanis  at  Tenedos)  were  composed  for  the  celebratioa 
of  some  victory  in  the  public  games,  we  must  be  content 
to  form  our  judgment  of  his  poetical  power  from  these  spe- 
cimens, and  in  order  to  this  we  must  bear  iu  mind  the  very 
peculiar  nature  of  the  occasion  for  which  they  were  composed^ 
for  it  was  this  which  gave  the  ode  itself  the  particular  cha- 
racter by  which  it  was  distinguished.     An  Epinician  ode 
was  the  celebration  of  a  victory  gained  at  one  of  the  public 
games,  either  by  the  speed  of  horses,  by  strength  of  body» 
by  skill  in  gymnastic  exercises,  or  by  proficiency  in  music. 
Along  with  the  victor*s  name  tho  herald  proclaimed  that  of 
his  native  city,  which  was  considered  to  derive  great  renowa 
from  the  achievement  of  its  citizen.    The  games  themselves 
being  a  religious  institution,  it  is  obvious  that  the  celebration 
of  the  victory  must  also  have  had  something  of  a  religious 
character.     It  was  in  fact  a  mixture  of  the  solemnities  of 
religious  worship  with  the  joy  and  revelry  of  the  feast,  a 
mixture  very  common  among  tlie  Greeks,  whoso  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  were  often  only  a  constituent  part  of  the  ban- 
quet.   The  victor   either  went  in  ])rocession   to  the  altar 
of  the  god  of  the  games,  as  at  Olympia,  in  the  evening  of 
the  contest,  accompanied  by  a  comus^  which  sang  the  icoX- 
XivucoQ  of  Archilochus,  or  an  ode  composed  for  the  occasion 
by  some  other  poet ;    or  he  celebrated  his  victory  on  his 
return  to  his  native  city  by  a  procession  to  a  temple,  a  sacri- 
fice, a  banquet,  and  a  comus.    The  poet  praisea  both  the 
victor  himself,  and  his  native  city :   the  victor  was  praised 
either  for  his  wealth  (dXjSo^),  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  horse-race, 
for  it  was  only  the  wealthy  who  could  contend  for  this  prise, 
as  Pindar  himself  says ;  or  for  his  valour  {apivri),  if  he  had 
been  exposed  to  any  danger  in  the  contest.    The  city  of  the 
victor  is  generally  praised  with  some  reference  to  the  mythi- 
cal legends  of  its  early  history.    This  mythical  element 
always  formed  the  chief  part  of  Pindar's  ode,  and  it  is 
allowed  to  run  into  every  sort  of  digression,  not  however  at 
random,  but  with  some  fixed  purpose,  which  we  have  gene 
rally  no  difiiculty  in  determining.    Although  Pindar's  Epi- 
nician odes  were  performed  by  a  chorus,  the  poet  is  always 
considered  to  speak  in  his  own  person.    He  avails  himself 
of  this,  to  deliver  advice  to  the  victor  whose  praise  he  is 
singing;  to  defend   himself  against  the  calumnies  of  hit 
enemies;   to  criticise  and  depreciate  rival  poets,  such  as 
Simbnidesand  Bacchylides ;  and  sometimes  even  to  address 
the  person  whom  he  employed  as  his  x°P**^^^^<"^oXot  when 
his  own  absence  prevented  him  from  teaching  the  chorus. 
Thus  in  Ofymp.  vi.,  v.  88,  he  addresses  the  Stymphalian 
i£neas,  who  had  been  sent  to  receive  the  ode,  and  to  instruct 
the  chorus  of  his  countrymen  in  the  words  and  music  of 
it: — '  Urge  your  companions,  iEneas,  in  the  first  place  to 
sing  the  praises  of  Juno,  and  then  let  them  know  if  we  really 
escape  the  old  calumny,  *  Boeotian  stoine;*  for  vou  are  a 
correct  messenger,  the  estafette  of  the  fair-haired  muses,  a 
sweet  mixing-cup  of  loudly- uttered  minstrelsy.'    He  often 
makes  boastful  comparisons  between  himself  and  other 
poets,  as  when  he  says  (0/.,  ii.,  83):—*  I  have  many  swift 
arrows  within  my  quiver;   they  have  a  voice  for  the  wise; 
but  fbr  the  common  herd  they  need  an  interpreter:  wise  is 
he  who  has  learned  much  by  his  natural  abilities ;  but  those 
two  (Simonides  and  Bacchylides),  whose  expertness  comes 
from  practice  only,  babbling  in  their  garrulity  like  a  brace 
of  jack-daws,  clamour  in  vain  against  the  god-like  bird  of 
Jove  (i.e..  himself).'    The  most  striking  feature  in  Pindar's 
poetry  is  its  picturesqueness.    He  has  great  skill  and  power 
in  description,  and  his  style  abounds  in  the  most  racy  and 
vivid  metaphors.   From  the  festal  nature  of  most  of  his  odes, 
we  find  in  them,  not  unfrequently,  coarse  jocularities  which 
are  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  modern  lyric  poetry,  and 
which  therefore  offend  the  modern  reader,  who  comes  to  the 
perusal  of  Pindar  with  vague  expectations  of  that  continued 
flow  of  sublime  imagery  and  dignified  but  nompous  diction 
which  are  generally  considered  essential  to  the  lyrical  poem. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  though  the  occasions  for 
which  Pindar  wrote  reouired  much  of  solemnity  and  re- 
ligious gravity,  they  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  every  variety 
of  jocose  merriment  which  such  a  joyful  event  might  suggest. 
In  a  word,  the  Epinician  odef  of  Pindai  were  performed  by 
the  comus  as  much  i^  by  the  ohorus ;  they  were  sung  to 
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Ihc  lourl-boomin^  flute  nn  much  as  to  the  tranquil  melodies 
of  the  imip:  and  the  rhythms  were  yEulian,  or  Lydian,  as 
often  as  Doric. 

Tlie  best  edition  of  Pindar  is  that  by  August.  Biwkh, 
Lipsjjr,  1811,  1821,  3  vols.  4to.  The  sound  criticism  which 
B(")ckh  has  applied  to  the  text  of  the  author,  and  his  com- 
)»rehen&ive  and  masterly  explanations,  have  thrown  an  en- 
tirely new  hj»ht  upon  the  music,  metres,  lyric  poetry,  &c.of 
the  Greeks.  Ludtdf  Dissen,  who  wrote  the  explanations  to 
the  Nemean  and  Isthmian  odes  for  }^">ckh*s  edition,  sub- 
setfuently  (1830)  published  a  smaller  edition,  which  may  be 
considered  as  an  abridgement  of  ])4>ckirs.  As  an  explanatory 
edition  it  is  a  very  good  one ;  but  as  the  fragments  are  not 
printed  complete,  it  cannot  bo  considered  as  a  substitute 
for  its  predecessor.  There  is  a  very  good  translation  of 
Pindar  into  English  verse  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary  (London, 
1833),  which  would  have  been  still  better  if  the  translator 
liad  taken  Bik^kh  and  Dissen  for  his  guide  instead  of 
Heyne.  The  translations  by  West  and  Moore  are  very  in- 
ferior to  Cary\  as  representatives  of  the  sense  of  the  original, 
though  there  is  much  of  taste  and  vigour  in  those  of  the 
latter  author. 

PINDKMO'NTE,  IPPO'UTO,  born  at  Verona,  in  1763, 
was  a  younger  son  of  a  patrician  family  of  Verona.     His 
elder  brother,  Giovanni  Pindemonte,  wrote  some  tragedies, 
among  others,  *  I  Baccanali,'  which  were  much  esteemed  at 
the  time.    Ippolito  studied  at  the  college  of  Este,  and  after- 
wards at  Mo<lena.    On  completing  his  studies,  he  travelled 
through   Europe,  and  visited  France,  Germany,   Holland, 
and  England,  of  which  last  country  be  speaks  in  his  verses 
with  ad'ectionate  remembrance.     Being  made  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  St.  John,  he  went  to  Malta,  where  he  resided 
some  time,  as  well  as  in  Sicily.    When  he  was  about  thirty 
years  of  at^e,  a  serious  illness,  which  showed  the  constitu- 
tional weakness  of  his  frame,  induced  him  to  give  up  active 
life  and  retire  to  the  country.     He  fixed  his  residence  at 
Avesa  near  Verona,  where  he  wrote  his  *  Prose  e  Poesie 
Cumpestri,'  publi^«hed  first  in  1 785,  and  often  reprinted  since. 
The  philosophy  of  his  prose  is  of  the  contemplative  kind,  but 
it  is  warm-hearted  and  liberal.  His  poetry  is  beautifully  har- 
monious and  Mowing.    In  his  next  production,  '  Epistolc  in 
Versi,*  he  alludes  to  the  revolutionary  war  then  raging  in 
Italy,  and   its  fatal  effects   upon  morals  and  social  hap- 
]>iness.     The  catastrophe  of  Venice  is  especially  deplored  by 
liim,  as  well  as  the  devastation  of  his  own  native  town,  Ve- 
rona, in  1797,  and  the  plunder  of  the  Italian  works  of  art, 
which  were  carried  to  Paris.    These  passages  from  the  pen 
of  an  upright  independent  man  are  instructive  comments 
upon  the  true  character  of  those  times.     Pindemonte  after- 
wards published  a  volume  of  Sermoui,  also  in  verse,  being 
a  kind  of  satires  after  the  manner  of  Horace,  in  which 
he  lashes,  though  in  a  good-humoured  strain,  the  follies  of 
his  age.     In  one  of  these  compositions,  entitled  '  I  V^iaggi,* 
he  ridicules  the  affectation  of  bis  countrymen,  who,  after 
having  visited  France,  England,  or  Germany,  returned  full  of 
diNdain  for  their  native  country,  and  were  continually  boast- 
ing the  superiority  of  foreign  manners,  foreign  luxuries, 
and  even  foreign   vices.     He  then  passes   in  review  the 
fortMgn  travellers  who  visit  Italy,  exhibiting  their  national 
petndiarities,  their  fault-ilnding  with  the  inns,  the  roads,  the 
carriages,  the  manners,  society,  everything  in  short,  and 
regretting  that  they  cannot  find  in  the  Italian  cities  the 
sprightly  gaieties  of  Paris  or  the  domestic  comforts  of  Eng- 
land.    He  pourtrays  the  German,  with  his  bulky  album, 
writing  his  memoranda  at  every  stage ;  the  Spanish  grandee, 
with  his  golden  fleece  hanging  on  his  breast,  visiting  every 
church  or  convent  on  hi^  way,  pompous,  listless,  and  taci- 
turn ;  the  Russian,  priding  himself  on  his  French  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  arts.     In  another  Sermone,  entitled  '  Le 
Opinioni  Politiche,*  the  author  takes  for  his  text  Goldsmith's 
lines — 

*  lu  o'ry  gwernment,  Uiough  Wrrore  reign. 

*  I  also,*  says  Pindemonte, '  can  distinguish  between  the 
civil  institutions  of  various  countries;  I  can  discern  the  gold 
from  the  dross;  I  know  the  difference  between  England 
and  Turkey  ;  but  what  I  blame  is  the  exclusive  importance 
attached  by  individuals  to  political  opinions  and  political 
systems,  as  if  man  could  not  live  and  be  happy,  and  make 
himself  useful  under  every  orderly  form  of  government.* 
And  in  a  later  composition,  *  II  Colpo  dt  Martello,'  he 
further  explanin  his  meaning  in  reply  to  some  strictures  of 
•n  Italian  journalist:  '  I  never  meant  that  tlio  political  iu- 
•titutions  of  a  country  do  not  affect  the  happiness  of  a 


nation ;  but  what  I  said,  and  what  I  shall  alwrnyt  rapemt  u 
foreigners  as  well  as  to  my  own  countrymen,  is,  that  in  aU 
countries,  and  under  every  climate,  roan  mu«t  look  fur 
happiness  within  himself,  and  that  institutions  and  f*rm^&l 
society  may  assist  and  increase  his  welfare  and  coDtcDtmciit, 
but  cannot  originate  it.' 

Pindemonte  wrote  a  dram:i, '  Arminio,*  in  which  bt  in- 
troduced the  chorus,  a  novelty  on  the  Italian  »iage.    lU 
published  together  with  it,  three  dissertations,  one  oq  Ro- 
tation,  another  on  tragical  poetry,  and  the   third  on  tht 
drama  of  Merope,  a  subject  treated  by  both  Voltaira  ui 
Maffei.    The^e  dissertations  contain  much  sound  cntia^ 
He  also  published  a  translation  of  the  '  Odyssey,*  in  Iialaa 
blank  ver^c,  which  was  well  received.     When  Foscolo  poW 
lished  his  beautiful  little  poem  the  *  Sepolcri,*  addretted  u 
Pindemonte,  the  latter  replied  to  it  by  another  poem  ooiht 
same  subject,  which  is  full  of  pathos,  and  at  the  tauie  tiat 
of  consolatory  thoughts  on  man's  immortality.    The  ivt 
poems  are  generally  published  together. 

The  last  work  of  Pindemonte  was  his  '  Elogi  di  Lettt* 
rati.'  a  biographical  work  in  prose,  2  vols.  8vc.,  I825C  Vuh 
demon te'sneulth  had  always  been  delicate,  and  in  hu  hater 
years  he  suffered  from  depression  of  spirits,  which  tb«  t\mk 
of  his  early  friends,  and  especially  of  Foscolo  and 
seems  to  have  increased.  He  die<I  at  Verona,  in  No^rwo^ 
1828,  a  month  afler  the  death  of  Monti.     His  unbl  I 

character,  his  amiable  dis|)osition,  and  his  great  ace 
ments,  contributed  as  much  as  his  writings  to  mark  tum  •• 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Italians  of  his  age.    A  ■•> 
nument  has  been  raised  to  his  memory  by  hit  tovnsoMiif 
Verona. 
PINDUS.    [Greecb.] 

PINE-APPLE,  the  fruit  of  the  Ancmtuta  saHra,  1 
a  tropical  plant,  indigenous  to  South  America  and 
the  West  India  Islands.    It  has  become  so  perfecflj 
ralised  in  many  parts  of  the  hot  regions  of  Asia  and 
that  it  has  been  thought  to  be  likewise  a  na'*'e  ol 
countries.    When  the  British  troops  invaded 
found  the  woods  around  Rangoon  abounding  iu  wm 
apples,  and  a  variety  from  the  back  of  the  Black  Pfe^ 
was  in  great  request  for  its  excellence :  in  the  M;       i 
chipelago  it  acquires  an  enormous  size,  and  tp     i 
variety  called  the  double  pine-ajyple,  each  pip  o«  iks  ■ 
growing  into  a  branch  bearing  a  new  pine-apple.    It 
however  first  introduced  into  Europe  from  South  i 
and,  as  it  is  recorded  by  M.  Le  Cour  of  Leyden,  aUmi 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century :  from  Holland  it 
brought  to  this  country  in  1690,  by  the  earl  of  ^  «- 

cording  to  the  Sloanean  MSS.  in  the  British       iieo— 
is  a  painting,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  nu      e 
in  which  Charles  II.  is  represented  as  being  pre       Hi  « 
\\\e  first  pine-apple  by  Rose,  his  ganlener;    bh»  ui 
some  doubts  whether  that  fruit  was  grown  in  Enj       «  m 
obtained  from  Holland.     It  may  however  be  fairly  cuhmoM 
that  pine-apples  were  exceedingly  rare  in  this  coontiY.t 
at  the  t;ibles  of  the  nobilitv,  in  the  beginning  of        mm 
century ;  for  in  171 6,  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy  Montafu «» 
that  pine-apples  were  on  the  electoral  table  at  Hai     ■ 
when  she  was  there  in  that  year,  on  her  journey  to<         ^* 
tinople ;  and  she  states  that  she  had  never  prtrriofaMj  ■ 
that  species  of  fruit.     {Letters  qf  Lady  M,  W.  Mfmi      t 
Since  that  period  the  cultivation  of  the  pineapple  has  »««' 
prosecuted  with  perseverance  in  Britain,  but  ircquei 
results  have  been  very  disproportranato  to  the  eipevK  w 
currcd.    Within  the  last  twenty  years  however,  sue        u 
been  more  general;   and  in  many  instances  a  itt 
degree  of  perfection  has  been  attained,  much  ler         ■>- 
deed  in  England  than   in  any  other  country  ii 

contend  with  an  extra-tropical  cHmate,  for  instaucv*  •■«  ^ 
record  of  pine-apples  weighing  1 31bs.  and  1 4lba.  avoiid  k 
and  from  7lbs.  to  bibs,  is  by  no  means  an  uncommoDa* 
for  a  single  fruit.  At  the  present  day  the  pine-apple  in  Lof- 
land  is  so  abundantly  prixluced,  that  although  expcmite,  < 
is  very  common.  Its  delicious  flavour,  and  the  noblest 
pearance  which  a  well-grown  fruit  cxhibitat  render 
cultivation  of  it  a  special  object  of  horticultural  cnt  i^m 
and  skill. 

As,  notwithstanding  the  many  treatises  I  re 

written  on  the  subject,  failures  in  the  pro4«MVMWM       ■"■ 
fruit  continue  to  occur,  it  seems  desirable  to  point  wi 
what  the  mismanagement  of  a  gardener  is  moat  likcb  ■« 
consist,  and  how  ho  may  apply  the  direetiona  to  be  fouoa  tf 
books  of  gardening  with  least  cham*e  of  fiulnrt.. 
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It  has  been  already  stated  that  this  plant  is  an  inhabitant 
ihe  tropics,  and  it  may  be  added,  near  the  level  of  the  sea. 
he  latter  circumstance  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  because 
It  were  a  mountain  plant,  even  though  tiopieal.  it  might 
B  natural  for  it  to  endure  a  comparatively  low  degree  of 
fmperature.     But  according  to  Bey  rich  (Garde  ner^s  Maga- 
ine,  lii.  442),  *  the  pine-apple  in  its  wild  state  is  found 
ear  the  sea-shore,  the  sand  accumulated  there  in  downs 
.•rving  for  its  growth,  as  well  as  for  that  of  most  of  the 
pecies  of  the  same  family.    The  place  where  the  hest  pine- 
imles  are  cultivated  is  of  a  similar  nature.     In  the  sandy 
of  Praya  Velha  and  Pmya  Grande,  formed  by  the 
jwuii      jf  the  sea,  and  in  which  no  other  plant  will  thrive, 
re  the  spots  where  the  pine-apple  grows  best.*     The  tem- 
eralure  at  the  level  of  the  sea  at  or   near  the  equator 
aries  but  little  throughout  the  year ;  for  instance,  the  mean 
-'inperature  of  the  warmest  month  at  Cumana.  10°  27' N. 
It.,  is,  according  to  Humboldt,  84*38°,  and  that  of  the  coldest 
O'le"^.     At  Havanna,  on  the  skirt  of  the  tropics,  the  mean 
I*  the  warmest  month  is  83-84°;  that  of  the  coldest  69'98°. 
t  Vera  Cruz  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  warmest  and 
)ldest  months  are  respectively  81*86°  and  71*06°. 
In  conformity  with  the  above,  and  also  from  the  results 
'  experience,  it  may  be  slated  that  the  artificial  tempera- 
ire  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  pine-apple  is  intended 
»  be  grown  should  have  a  mean  of  about  80°;   or  a  mini- 
I  not  lower  than  70°  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  a 
ia&imum  not  higher  than  90°.     When,  from  the  shortness 
'  our  days  in  winter,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  light,  and 
hen  forcing  the  plant  in  its  absence  would  produce  only 
^perfectly  formed  tissue,  70°  will  be  proper.     In  summer 
)°  to  85°,  or  in  the  case  of  fruiting  plants,  from  that  to  90° 
ill  not  be  too  much.    The  maximum  by  sun  heat  may 
tiend  higher,  but  100°  should  be  its  limit. 
With  regard  to  bottom  heat,  it  should  be  in  imitation  of 
le  heat  of  the  tropical  soil ;  and  this  varies  even  less  than 
temperature  of  a  tropical  atmosphere.    The  mean  tem- 
;rature  of  the  earth  is  generally  supposed  to  be  somewhat 
igher  than  the  mean  of  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  the 
reater  capacity  of  the  soil  for  retaining  caloric.     The  dis- 
•epancy  however  cannot  be  great;  and  if  the  mean  atmo- 
)heric  temperature  at  the  equator  be  from  80°  to  84°,  as 
IS  been  ascertained  from  numerous  observations,  the  tem- 
erature  of  the  soil,  it  may  be  presumed,  will  not  average 
►wer;  nor  wiH  it  be  many  degrees  higher  where  moisture 
efficient  for  vegetation  exists,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
lands;  although  on  continents  it  becomes  so  great  as  to 
iducc  the  soil  to  a  desert.    The  temperature  of  the  earth 
foot  below  the  surface,  in  New  Granada,  is  85°  during 
ner,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  Mr.  Hay  {Gard. 
(0^.),  and  this  degree  of  heat  will  be  found  a  very  good 
ledium  for  the  roots  of  the  pine-apple.     Bottom-heat  then 
lould  never  be  allowed  to  fall  below  75°,  nor  rise  higher 
lan  90°. 

The  soil  for  pine-apples  requires  to  be  rich.  A  fresh 
illow  loam,  strong,  but  by  no  means  of  a  binding  nature, 
ilh  which  is  mixed  a  quantity  of  cow-dung,  will  answer 
Ty  well.  The  pots  require  to  be  well  drained,  and  over 
le  drainage  some  pieces  of  turf  may  be  placed.  Manure- 
iter,  made  by  steeping  sheep's  dung  or  cow-dung,  is  occa- 
inally  appUed,care  being  taken  that  it  be  properly  diluted, 
the  plants  are  found  not  to  be  thriving,  they  may  be 
ifred,  without  hesitation,  at  any  period  of  their  growth. 
It  is  very  important  that  a  perfect  drainage  be  at  all  times 
lintatned.  When  pots  are  plunged  in  tan,  the  worms  are 
t  to  close  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  by  their  ex- 
itions;  or  a  stoppage  may  occur  in  consequence  of  the 
?:'5ure  of  the  pot  upon  the  tan  when  it  wastes  and  becomes 
;)able  of  being  rendered  compact.  From  whatever  cause 
;  defect  proceeds,  a  good  preventive  may  be  easily  effected 
simply  plunging  an  empty  pot,  with  its  mouth  down- 
rdtif  and  on  this  placing  the  bottom  of  that  containing 
3  plant,  closing  the  tan  round  the  sides  of  the  latter  in  the 
ual  way.  If  at  any  time  the  tan  should  become  too  hot, 
tnay  be  partially  removed  from  the  sides  of  the  pot. 
Moisture  is  essential  for  the  growth  of  the  pine-apple, 
ic  condition  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  will  of  course  indicate 
lelher  water  should  be  applied  or  withheld.  But  in  sum- 
er  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  moist  by  syringing,  par- 
rularly  before  shutting  up  at  night.  No  water  should  on 
ly  account  be  used  of  a  temperature  many  degrees  lower 
an  that  of  the  soil  in  the  puts  where  the  plants  are  grow- 
it  should  not,  in  short,  be  applied  lower  than  75°,  and 


80°  will  prove  a  good  medium.  When  the  fruit  is  ripening 
off,  moisture  of  course  should  be  withheld ;  and  in  damp 
cloudy  weather  in  winter,  when  it  is  an  object  to  restrain 
rather  than  promote  growth,  they  should  be  kept  rather 
dry  than  otherwise.  Moisture  will  not  prove  injurious 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  sufficiently  high  temperature 
and  a  due  share  of  light.  The  mode  of  heating  by  means 
of  hot-water  pipes  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  pine-stoves ; 
and  steam  from  the  boiler  should  be  at  command,  so  that  it 
may  be  introduced  to  the  interior  of  the  house  as  occasion 
requires. 

Pine-apples  may  be  grown  under  various  modes  of  treat- 
ment. Instead  of  being  confined  in  pots,  they  are  some- 
times planted  in  a  bed  of  soil.  This  has  been  found  to 
answer  very  well  where  good  drainage  was  secured,  and 
where  a  proper  degree  of  bottom-heat  could  be  applied. 
They  have  also  been  grown  in  pots  placed  on  shelves  or  on 
sand ;  this  mode  however  has  not  proved  fully  successful, 
for  the  roots  are  subjected  to  vicissitudes  consequent  not 
only  upon  the  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house,  but  also  its  hygrometrical  conditions. 

A  principal  cause  of  failure  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
pine- apple  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  idea  that  the 
plants  will  bear  a  much  lower  degree  of  temperature  than 
that  above  pointed  out  as  being  natural  to  them.  T.hey  will 
apparently  do  so;  but  although  the  plants  may  continue  to 
have  a  healthy  appearance,  yet  experience  proves  that  their 
vital  energy  is  interfered  with,  and  their  powers  of  organi- 
zation diminished,  as  is  continually  indicated  by  the  fruit- 
stem  being  sent  up  with  only  a  few  imperfect  pips.  The 
stagnation  of  water  about  the  roots  from  defect  of  drainage, 
too  much  heat  and  moisture,  ot*  too  much  heat  and  dryness, 
or  checking  the  plants  by  cold  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a 
fruiting  condition,  instead  of  forwarding  them  naturally  to 
that  state,  are  other  sources  of  failure  on  the  part  of  culti- 
vators. With  regard  to  the  last,  the  only  method  that 
ought  to  be  taken  to  bring  on  the  time  of  fruiting  is  to  in- 
spissate the  sap,  and  to  augment  the  amount  of  secretions 
by  gradually  withholding  moisture  and  increasing  the  tem- 
perature, at  the  same  time  admitting  a  little  more  air  than 
usual ;  and  after  this,  by  the  sudden  application  of  a  brisk 
temperature  with  more  moisture. 

To  richly  manured  soil  the  large  size  of  the  pine-apples 
produced  in  England  may  be  attributed ;  and  to  the  means 
that  cultivation  under  glass  affords  of  progressively  inspis- 
sating the  juices  towards  the  period  of  ripening,  may  be 
ascribed  the  superiority  of  the  fruit  to  that  produced  in 
countries  where  the  plants  are  indigenous,  as  was  alluded 
to  under  Ananassa  sativa. 

The  varieties  of  the  pine-apple  are  numerous ;  the  best 
however  have  been  already  enumerated  [Fruits]  ;  and  full 
descriptions  of  upwards  of  fifty  varieties  may  be  reid^redto 
in  the  Trans,  Hort,  Soc,  of  London^  2nd  series,  vol.  i. ;  and 
of  all  the  principal  varieties  in  the  Guide  to  the  Orchard 
and  Kitchen-Garden. 

PINE  TREE.    [PiNus] 

PINEAL  GLAND.    [Brain.J 

PINE'DA,  JUAN  DE,  born  at  Seville,  in  1557,  entered 
the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  not  of  the  Jesuits,  as  stated  in 
the  *  Biographic  Univcrselle.'  Ho  ticquired  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  general  erudition,  especially  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Oriental  languages.  On  being  appointed  counsellor  to 
the  court  of  the  Inquisition,  he  was  commissioned  to  visit  the 
principal  libraries  of  Spain,  in  order  to  register  those  works 
which  might  be  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
The  result  of  his  inquiry  vras  an  '  Index  novus  Librorum 
Prohibitorum,*  Seville,  1631,  published  by  order  of  Cardinal 
Zapata,  grand-inquisitor  of  Spain.  Pineda  published  a  ver- 
sion of  Theodore  Peltar's  '  Catena  GrsDcorum  Patrum  in. 
Proverbia  Salomonis.*  He  also  published  —  1,  *  Com- 
mentarius  in  Job,'  2  vols,  fol.,  Madrid,  1597;  2,  '  Salomo 
Praevius,  sive  de  Rebus  Salomonis  Regis,'  libri  octo,  Lyon, 
1609;  3, '  Commentarius  in  Ecclesiasten,' Antwerp,  1620; 
4,  *  \Ionarchia  Ecclesiastica,  o  Historia  Universal  del  Mun- 
do  desde  su  Creacion  hasta  estos  Tiempos,'  5  vols,  fol.,  Bar- 
celona, 1620.  This  work  is  a  universal  history  of  the  world 
in  30  books,  and  is  written  with  some  display  of  erudition 
but  no  discrimination,  and  with  all  the  intolerant  spirit  of 
an  inquisitor.  It  seems  that  the  Spaniards  had  no  univer- 
sal history  in  their  language,  and  Pineda  undertook  to 
supply  the  deficiency. 

PINERO'LO.    [Pignerol] 

PJNGRE',  ALEXANDER  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at 
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Paris,  4th  of  September,  1711,  and  educated  in  a  rcli|;iou]i 
uttublishmunt  at  Senlis.  At  the  age  of  twenty- fuur  he  was 
np|>ointed  profosrtor  uf  theology,  but  duriniE  the  persecution 
of  the  Jansenists  he  was  deprive<l  of  liix  situation  by  the 
government,  for  some  years  after  which  he  gained  a  liveli- 
hood by  teaching  the  elements  of  grammar  in  an  obscure 
college.  Disgustetl  with  his  theological  career,  at  the  a^c 
of  thirty-eight  years  or  thereabouts,  ho  began  the  study  of 
astronomy,  and  his  friend  I^cat,  a  celebrated  |)hysician  of 
his  day,  having  shortly  afterwards  founded  an  academy  at 
Uouen,  the  department  of  astronomy  in  that  establishment 
Mas  placed  under  Pingr6*s  direction.  His  observation  of 
the  transit  of  Mercury,  on  the  Gth  uf  May,  1 753,  led  to  his 
being  nominated  a  correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of  which,  in  17SG,  he  was  elected  a  free  associate.  About 
this  time  also  he  was  appointed  cliancellor  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  librarian  of  the  abbey  of  Suinte  Genevieve,  on 
the  summit  of  which  budding  a  small  observatory  was 
erected  for  his  use.  In  connection  with  Lemoniiier  he  com- 
puted a  nautical  almanac,  called  the*  Ktat  du  Ciel,*  for  the 
the  years  1754-7.  In  this  work  his  chief  object  was  to 
render  an  essential  service  to  the  mariner  by  Hiipplying  the 
means  of  determining  a  ship's  longitude,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  deduce  from  the  moon's  hour  angle  by  the  aid  of 
tables  computed  by  himself  with  very  great  labour.  The 
method  however  ins^iired  little  conftdence,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  superseded  by  one  su^i^ested  by  I^eaille,  and 
now  in  general  use,  in  which  the  longitude  is  deduced  from 
the  observed  distance  of  the  moon  from  a  known  star  or 
planet. 

In  1760  Pingn^byonlor  of  the  government,  sailed  for  the 
island  of  Kodrigo,  in  the  Indian  sea,  in  order  to  observe  tlie 
transit  of  Venus,  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  June  of 
the  ensuing  year.  The  ultimate  object  was  the  determination 
of  the  sun*8  parallax,  which  I^ngr^,  from  his  own  observa- 
tions, inferred  to  be  about  lO",  but  in  later  years  his  calcu- 
lation was  found  erroneous.  The  same  phenomenon  was 
observed  by  him  at  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  in  17G!), 
during  one  of  four  voyages  undertaken  by  him  to  try  the 
chronometers  of  Bertliaud  and  l^*roy. 

He  died  at  Paris,  1st  of  May,  1796.  The  memoirs  con- 
tributed by  him  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  consist  chiefly  of  accounts  of  his  observations,  and 
will  be  found  between  the  years  1753  and  1770.  Of  his 
publiAhed  works  the  only  one  to  which  the  least  interest  is 
now  attached  is  his  *  Cometographie,  or  an  Historical  and 
Theoretical  Treatisi?  on  Comets,*  l^ris,  17b3,  2  vols.  4to. 
ISesides  a  very  complete  account  of  all  that  was  then  known 
concerning  the  nature  and  motions  of  comets,  it  contains 
the  elements  of  no  less  than  eighty  orbits  computed  by 
himself.  The  readiness  wiih  which  he  eni^aged  in  the  most 
h>ii;;tli^  numerical  calculations  appears  to  have  l)een  the 
most  prominent  point  in  his  character.  Lacaille  had  com- 
puted, for  the  '  Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,'  a  table  of  the 
i-dij)»os  vi>ible  in  Euro)H»  during  the  first  eighteen  centuries 
of  tiie  Cliri>tian  (era.  Pi ngW'*,  without  any  obvious  motive, 
rci'oaled  the  whole  of  the  workint^.  adding  however  a  list 
of  the  eclipses  during  the  ten  centuries  prccediiii^.  He  had 
also  reduce<l  a  very  large  number  of  obsi'rvations  of  dif- 
ferent astronomers,  be<.^inning  with  Tycho  Brah<^,  for  a 
work  which  he  intended  to  call  the  '  History  of  Astronomy 
during  the  Seventeenth  Century.'  Several  sheets  of  the 
work  were  printed,  when  further  proffrebS  was  siis]>ended 
by  the  depreciation  of  the  assignats,  anu  the  publication  has 
ni»t  since  been,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be,  resumed. 

( Dclatubre.  Iiin^nif}hie  Univ. ;  Mcmoirei  of  the  French 
InMtitHtt*,  1 7 'JO;  S'oticfi  n/ Pin^re,  by  M..Prony.) 

PIN  IC  ACI D.  This  acid  is  obtained,  aciH>rding  to  Unver- 
doiben,  by  digesting  colophony,  or  common  rosin,  in  cold 
alcohol  of  hpeeiflc  gravity  0*833.  The  solution  obtained  is  to 
be  mixed  with  ofie  of  acetate  of  copper  in  alcohol,  and  there 
is  then  precipitated  a  coinbination  of  oxide  of  copper  with 
piiiicacid;  this  salt,  afier  washing  with  alixiliol  and  diges- 
tion in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  yields 
a  solution  from  which  water  throws  down  pinic  acid. 
Th«;  piuatcs  of  ammonia,  pola&h,  and  soda  are  soluble  in 
Wiitvr,  but  tht»e  of  other  bas(>s  are  mostly  insoluble  in  it ; 
they  are  trenerally  dissolved  by  aMher,  but  not  by  alcohol. 
When  piiiic  acid  is  wa>hed  and  boile<]  in  water,  it  forms 
on  cooling  a  hard  brittle  suh^tarlce,  which  becomes  brown  by 
fusing,  and  passes  into  \>liat  Unveidorben  calls  colophonic 
a4-id. 
PINITE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  in  imbedded  crystals. 


Primary  form  a  rhomboid,  but  generally  found  in  hexagon] 
pi  isms.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  face*  of  the  pri>a. 
Fracture  indistinct,  uneven.  Hardne.-*s.  M*raii'he»  g>p*aiB. 
i»  M-ratched  by  lluor  fepar.  Colour  reddi»h,  givTi*li.  and 
greyish-re<l.  Lustre  slightly  resinous.  Ofiaque.  Spvcifc 
gravity  2*78  to  2*98. 

Before  the  blowpi|M!  on  chaiC4>al  it  whitena,  fuHrs  on  the 
edi^es,  and  yields  a  white  glass  i\ith  bubbles;  with  b^rax  ii 
fuses  with  difliculty  into  a  transparent  glass,  coluuiv«J  \j 
iron.     The  Saxon  variety  is  infusible. 

It  is  found  in  Saxony,  France,  England,  in  iomt  olbcr 
parts  of  Euroi)e,  and  in  North  America. 

According  to  Gmelin,  the  pinite  of  St.  Pardoux  in  Franee 
consists  of — silica.  55'U(i4;  alumina,  25*480;  puta»b,  7**?4: 
soda,  0*386  ;  {)eroxide  of  iron,  5*512  ;  magnesia  with  raiujs- 
nose,  3'7G0;  water  with  animal  matter,  1*410:  total,  ltfV4f<. 

PINK.    [Carnation.] 

PINKERTON,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Edinborfb  in  i;5*, 
and  was  the  thinl  and  youngest  son  uf  James  Pkn km na. 
Afker  Hnishing  his  school  e<lucation,  he  was  articled  to  s 
writer  to  the  signet,  in  whose  otlice  he  spent  iive  yean;  bat 
it  does  not  api)ear  that  he  ever  engaged  in  the  prartirc  of 
that  or  any  other  profession.     He  commenced  author  la 
1776,  by  the  publication  of  an  elegy  entitled  '  Cr 
Castle;    and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  178U  he  c«uic« 
liondon,  and  settling  there  gave  himself  up  tu  a  lilenn  Idk 
In  1781  he  publiiihe<i  an  octavo  volume  of  poelictl 
under  the  title  of '  Rimes,*  which  reached  a  second  ediurai 
and  this  was  followed  the  same  year  by  the  first  editioiiif 
a  less  forgotten   publication,  an  octavo  volume  entitled 
*  iScoti.th  Tragic  Ballads,'  a  second  edition  of  which  appMrad 
in  1 783,  accompanied  with  a  second  part  containing  *oallB4 
of  the  Comic  Kind/  the  whole  being  now  included  n 
the  treneral  title  of '  Select  Scotish  Ballads.'    Of  these 
tended  antient  l>allads  however  a  considerable  number  «ad 
fabrications  of  Pinker  ton's  own.   Meanwhile  in  1 782  hi 
published  '  Two   Dithyrambic  Odes  on   Enthusu 
Laughter,'  in  a  sixpenny  quarto  pamphlet,  and  suun  mtm 
another  original  volume  of  the  same  form,  entitled  'Taki 
in  Verse.*     In  1784  he  produced  his  '  Essay  on  Medals,' 
2  vols.  8vo.,  awork  of  considerable  merit  for  the  time,  ilxib|a 
now  of  little  use,  but  in  which  Pinkertun  is  stated  to  have  ben 
much  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  the  late  Mr.  Douce  aii4 
another  friend.     It  has  been  twice  reprinted  siDoe  with  la- 
provements.     In  1785  he  gave  to  the  world,  under  the  mm 
de  guerre  of  Robert  Heron,  an  octavo  volume  of '  I^etteri « 
Literature,'  in  which  some  singular  opinions  on  the  value  i/ 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  were  attempted  to  be  m^ 
still  more  startling  by  a  new  and  very  strange  tysteiB  J 
spelling,  in  which  however  the  inventor  had  the  good  wenu 
not  to  persevere  after  it  had  answered  its  temporary  purpose 
This  book  procured  Pinkerton  the  acuuaintance  of  Honrt 
Walpole,  and    through    him   of  Gibbon  and    other  dtr 
tingui^hed  literary  characters.     His  next  publication  «a 
ono  which  has  retained  its  interest  and  value,  his  '  Antient 
Scotish  Poems,  never  Inrfore  in  iwint,  from  the  MS.  collet- 
tionsof  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  lAfthington,  Knight,' 2  vob. 
.svo.,  I^iidon,  1  786.     It  is  a  mistake  lo  desi*ribe  thisaoik  u 
a  literary  forgery,  as  has  sometimes  been  d^jne;  the  pocmt 
from  the  Maitland  and  Bannatyne  MSS.,  of  uhich  it  consuii. 
are  all  genuine.  [Maitland,  Sik  Richakd.]  It  is  here  how- 
ever, in  a  *  List  of  all  the  Scotish  Poets,  with  brief  Remark*.* 
that  he  makes  his  confession  of  the  forgery  of  several  pieces 
in  the  previous  collection.    When  he  prvparcfl  that  furncr 
work,  he  says,  he  was  only  eighteen  (for  it  remained  five  yean 
in  MS.,  it  seems,  before  it  was  publislied):  *a!>for  his  sectiM,' 
he  continues,  *  he  has  observed  the  Horatian  precept  heil 
first  laid  down  to  himself,  nonum  prematur  in  annum ;  and 
rtM|uesis  pardon  both  of  his  friends  and  the  public  fi>r  keep- 
ing it  to  hitn>elf.    The  tiction,  as  the  publisher  can  inform, 
eould  not  |>osMbly  have  any  Minlid  view,  as  the  MS.wup.-t^ 
sente<l  to  hini,  and  one  half  of  the  future  profits,  which  «u 
offered,  was  refu!»ed.    For  the  imnosition,  it  was  only  iLcant 
to  give  pleasure  to  the  public  ;  and  no  \anity  could  be  %et\ti 
^  here  the  name  uaN  unknown.   As  to  the  vanitv  or  pleasure 
of  im]H>sing  on  others,  if  there  be  such  ideas,  they  are  qu:*s 
unknown  to  the  ctlitor.     Perhaps,  like  a  very  young  Dui, 
us  he  was,  he  had  pushed  one  or  two  points  of  the  dfCe|>t:uB 
a  little  too  far ;  but  he  always  thought  that  novel  and  p*iry 
had  no  bounds  of  fiction. *  'What^^lias  been  called  the  cvvl 
impudence  of  this  ingenuous  avowal  has  pet  haps  called  fifth 
more  indignation  than  it  deserves  from  some  of  the  niinv 
(iuarters  where  Pinkerton  has  made  bimseir  an  objicl  Jf 
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ersion  by  certain  peculiarities  of  h\»  writingB  and  cha- 
rter. 

In  1787,  besides  a  compilation  in  2  vols.  12mo.,  entitled 
[tie  Treasury  of  Wit/  which  he  published  under  the  name 
Rennet,  he  produced  the  first  edition  of  his  *  Dissertation 
I  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Scythians  or  Goths,*  8vo., 
work  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of  the  oon- 
usions  at  which  he  arrives,  is  full  both  of  ingenuity  and  of 
)tts  and  accurate  learning,  and  must  be  admitted  to  be 
it  creditable  performance  for  a  young  man  under  thirty, 
cie  he  first  announced  that  strong  anti-Celtic  feeling 
tiich  colours  all  his  historical  and  antiquarian  disquisitions, 
td  which  made  him  so  many  enemies.    This  publication 
IS  followed  in  1 789  by  a  collection  of  '  Lives  of  Scottish 
ts,'  in  Latin,  8vo. ;  an  edition  of  Barbour's  poem  of  •  The 
uce,'  3  Tolt.  8vo. ;   and  by  one  of  his  roost  important 
orks,  •  An  Enquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland,  preced- 
ig  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.,'  2  vols.  8vo.  (with  the  Dis- 
rtation  on  the  Goths  appended).   This  inquiry  (^hich  was 
printed,  along  with  the  Dissertation,  in  1 794,  and  again  in 
114),  with  all  the  perversity  or  want  of  judgment  on  some 
t  by  which  it  may  be  thought  to  be  disfigured,  is 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  valuable  works  we  possess 
he  subjects  to  which  it  relates,  and  would  be  indispensa- 
c  to  the  student  of  Scottish  antiquities,  were  it  only  for  the 
any  curious  documents  it  contains,  all  rare,  and  some  of 
lem  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  a  printed  form.    It  was 
leceeded  by  'The  Medallic  History  of  England,  to  the  Re- 
4Qtion,'  4to.,   1790;    *  Scotish   Poems,*  reprinted   from 
editions,  3  vols.  8vo.,  1792;   *  Iconographia  Scotica, 
ruftraits  of  Illustrious  Persons  of  Scotland,  with  Bio- 
auhical  Notes.'  2  vols.  8vo.,  1795-1797;  and  'TheHis- 
of  Scotland,  from  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
t  of  Mary,'  2  vols.  4to.,  1797,  another  work  of  original 
wch  and  great  importance,  although  most  repulsivelv 
I,  from  an  unfortunate  fancy  of  imitating  Gibbon  which 
la  laken  possession  of  the  author,  to  the  destruction  of  his 
tQ  natural  style,  wliich,  if  not  in  other  respects  very  happy, 
tat  least  plain  and  unaffected,  and  occasionally  not  with- 
onsiderable  vigour  and  liveliness.   Prefixed  to  this  work 
.  R portrait  of  the  author,  with  spectacles  on,  and  surrounded 
J  hi«  books,  with  an  inscription  which  takes  care  to  inform 
sthtt  he  was  as  yet  only  in  his  thirty-eighth  year.    And 
c  was  certainly  entitled  to  take  to  himself  the  credit  of  a 
Mit  respectable  amount  of  literary  performance  for  that 
He.    After  the  death  of  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Orford.  in 
797,  Pinkerton  communicated  notes  of  his  conversation  in 
.  lerics  of  papers  to  the  *  Monthly  Magazine,'  which  he 
(terwards  collected  and  published  along  with  a  memoir  of 
iVilpoIe,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  under  the  title  of  *  Walpoliana.' 
iiinext  publication  was  *  The  Scottish  Gallery,  or  Portraits 
if  Eminent  Persons  of  Scotland,  with  their  Characters,'  8vo., 
1 799.    In  1802  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Modern 
3€     iphy,  digested  on  a  new  plan,'  in  2  vols.  4to.,  a  second 
u  of  which,  extending  to  3  vols.,  was  brought  out  in 
lou/.    There  is  also  an  abridgement  of  this  work,  in  1  vol. 
)^.    In  1802  Pinkerton  left  England,  and  for  the  rest  of 
Jis  life  resided  chiefly  in  Paris,  continuing  however  to  give 
wupation  to  the  press  of  his  native  country  with  his  usual 
fiduitry.  Two  thick  but  not  very  well  filled  octavos,  entitled 
Recollections  of  Paris  in  the  Years  1802-3-4-5,'  which  he 
iiblished  at  London  in  180G,  exposed  him  to  much  ridicule 
J  the  Frenchified  style  of  thinking  and  air  of  peiit-mctt ire- 
hip  affected  by  the  quondam  laborious  antiquary.    Return- 
Dg  however  to  his  proper  beat,  he  commenced  in  1808  his 
Teal  •  General  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,'  which 
fai  completed  in  16  vols.  4to.,  in  1813.     This  was  accom- 
«nied  by  a  *  New  Modern  Atlas,'  published  in  parts,  which 
fu  begun  in  1809  and  finished  in  1815;   and  while  occu- 
»ied  wiih  these  compilations  he  also  found  time  to  write  his 
Petralogy,  or  a  Treatise  on  Rocks,'  which  appeared  in  2 
t)li  8vo.,'in  1811,  and  was  his  last  original  work.    He  died 
it  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1820,  leaving  a  widow,  a 
Utcr  of  Dr.  Burgess,  the  lale  bishop  of  Salisbury,  from 
fhoia  however  he  had  been  separated  for  many  years.  The 
ibove  detail  of  his  literary  labours  is  evidence  sufficient  that 
Pinkerton  was  no  ordinary  man  ;  and  his  best  performances, 
inch  as  his  Dissertation,  his  Enquiry,   his   History,   and 
Jii  edition  of  the  Mailland  Poems,  with  all  their  faults,  not 
)nly  all  overHow  with  curious  learning  and  research,  but 
ynr  upon  them  the  impression  of  a  vigorous,  an  ingenious, 
ind  even  an  original  mind.    His  violence  and  dogmatism, 
iiis  arrogance  and  self-conceit,  bis  pugnacity  and  contempt 


for  all  who  dissented  frofn  his  views,  and  abore  all  his  glial- 
low  and  petulant  attacks  upon  the  common  creed  in  reK 
gion  and  morals,  have  raised  a  general  prejudice  against 
Pinkerton,  which  has  prevented  justice  being  done  to  his 
acquirements  and  talents,  and  the  real  value  of  much  that 
he  has  written.  Two  octavo  volumes  of  his  correspondence 
were  published  in  1830,  the  contents  of  which  however  are 
not  of  much  interest. 

PINNA  MARI'NA.    [Mttilidjb,  vol.  xvi..  p.  50.1 

PINNOTHE^RES.    [Pinnothbrians] 

PINNOTHE'RIANS,  a  tribe  of  the  third  family  of 
the  Brachyurous  Crustaceans  iCatametopei),  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  M.  Milne  Edwards. 

The  Pinnotheriam  are  small  crustaceans  whose  carapace 
is  nearly  circular,  and  whose  teguments  exhibit  consioera- 
ble  softness.  iLhoxxeye*  are  in  general  very  small,  and  the 
disposition  of  their  front  and  their  antetinm  varies,  as  also  . 
their  external  jaw-Jhet,  which  present  remarkable  anoma- 
lies. Their  feet  are  short  or  of  moderate  length,  and  are  in 
general  very  weak.  The  abdomen  of  the  male  is  much  • 
narrower  at  its  base  than  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
sternal  plastron. 

But  it  is  the  singular  habits  of  these  crustaceans  which 
especially  demand  attention ;  for  they  ordinarily  are  housed 
between  the  mantle-lobes  of  certain  conchifers — Mytilue, 
Pinna,  Mactra,  &c.,  for  example. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  arranges  in  this  small  group  the  ge- 
nera Pinnotheres^  Doto,  Mictyris,  Hymenoioma^  and  jB?a- 
mena;  but  he  acknowledges  that  this  tribe  is  not  so  natural 
as  might  be  desired,  and  that  hereafter  perhans  the  neces- 
sity for  subdividing  it  may  arise. 

Pinnotheres.  (Latreille.) 
Generic  Character,— -Body  circular  and  rounded  above  ; 
front  not  soldered  to  the  epistome ;  eyes  very  small,  orbits 
nearly  circular ;  internar  an  ten  use  of  the  ordinary  form,  and 
the  fossets  which  lodge  them  scarcely  separated  from  each 
other ;  external  antenna  short,  occupying  the  internal  an- 
gle of  the  orbit.  Buccal  frame  very  wide  backwards,  and 
describing  a  semicircle  forwards.  External  jaw-feet  placed 
very  obliquely ;  their  enlarged  and  valvular  portion  is  formed 
entirely  by  their  third  joint,  which  is  very  large,  whilst  the 
second  is  rudimentary ;  the  fourth  joint  is  inserted  at  the 
summit  of  the  preceding,  and  the  fifth,  which  is  tolerably 
developed,  is  articulated  with  the  sixth  by  the  middle  of  its 
internal  border,  so  that  it  is  placed  nearly  like  the  thumb  of 
the  didactylous  claws.  The  sternal  plastron  is  very  wide, 
and.  in  the  male,  the  apertures  of  the  organs  of  generation 
occupy  its  last  segment.  The  feel  are  inoderate.  The  ab- 
domen of  the  male  is  small,  whilst  that  of  the  female  is 
ordinarily  very  convex,  and  much  larger  than  the  sternal 
plastron.     (Milne  Edwards.) 


View  of  the  under  siUe  of  the  uppor  part  of  Pionotheres,  eyes,  jaw-feel,  &c., 
»ecn  from  below  and  mngniflcd.    (M.  Edwards.) 

Before  we  lay  before  our  readers  examples  of  this  curious 
crustacean,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  them  to  Mr,  Thompson's 
interesting 'Memoir  on  the  Metamorphoses  and  Natural 
Ilislory  of  the  Pea  Crab'  (Entom.  Mag.,  No.  xi.),  whence  it 
appears  that  Pinnotheres,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  existence, 
has  a  very  elongated  abdomen  which  is  terminated  by  a  fin, 
the  carapace  armed  with  three  spiniform  prolongations,  very 
large  eyes  and  natatory  feet ;  in  short  that  it  then  bears  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  ZoecL 

These  curious  animals  were  known  to  the  antients,  who 
were  not  ignorant  of  their  connexion  with  the  Pinnce.  The 
Greeks  named  them  ncvvorijpaf  (Pinnoteres)and  ITivvo^vXaC 
(Pinnophylax).  (Arist.,  Hist.  Anim.,  v.,  xv.)  Oppian  {Ha- 
lieut.,  ii.,  line  186,  et  seq.)  treats  tlie  connexion  as  a  sort  of 
partnership  for  obtaining  prey.  The  Pinnoteres  of  Pliny 
{Nat.  Hist.,  ix.,  xxxi.)  described  as  harbouring  in  the  empty 
shells  of  oysters,  and  as  migrating  to  others  when  it  in- 
creased in  growth,  appears  to  have  been  more  applicable  to 
the  Pagurus  of  the  moderns ;  but  the  same  author,  in  the 
forty-second  chapter  of  the  same  book,  *  De  Pinna,  ot  Pin- 
notere,  et  aquatilium  sensu.'  uses  the  iermn  Pknnoteres  and 
Pinnophylax  to  designate  the  crab  which  resides  in  the  shell 
of  the  Pinna^ 
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AmoDit  the  nioderns  HflMclquisl  ha*  given  one  of  tho 
b(«t  arcuutili  of  the  habits  of  the  genus,  lii  u  IcIIlt  to 
LinnnuD,  dated  'Smyrna,  December  Ifi,  I74'J,'  lie  laji, 
'  The  lime  I  have  been  hcrebasafTordcd  mean  opportunily 
of  teeing  the  kind«  of  Dili  and  iliell-Dkh  the  Greeks  use  in 
Iheir  Lent.  1  lielieve  no  people  make  lo  taucli  use  of  ahcll- 
flfh  and  other  eea  animaU  ai  the  Greeks  do.  I  have  seen 
tliem  eat  ten  different  sort*  of  sholl-nah  (crabs,  prawni,  and 
slirimpg  are  not  includMl,  being  ranked  by  Linnsus  under 
the  clou  of  insects),  wlien  nitb  us  o^iten  only  are  eaten. 
Amongst  others  they  sell  here  a  Stpta  (Cullle-flsh),  which 
by  Ibem  is  called  itruroiia ;  it  hai  only  eight  tentacula,  all 
of  equal  length  ;  tbe  whole  animal  is  a  foot  long,  and  thick 
in  proportion.  Of  this  the  Greeks  hftve  related  to  me  an 
anecdote,  which  I  think  remarkable.  The  Pinna  muHcala, 
or  Kreal  Silk  muicle,  is  here  found  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  sea 
in  large  quantities,  being  a  foot  long.  The  itraiirotui,  or 
cuttle-Bah  with  eidit  arms,  iratches  the  oppartnnitji,  when 
the  muscle  openi  her  shell,  to  creep  in  it  and  devour  her ; 
.  but  a  little  crab,  which  baa  scarcely  any  shell,  or  has  at  least 
only  a  very  thin  one,  lodges  constantly  in  this  shell-Ssh; 
(he  pays  a  good  rent  by  snvitig  the  Ufu  of  her  landlady,  Oir 
she  keeps  a  constant  look  out  through  the  aperture  of  the 
■hell,  and  on  leeing  the  enemy  approach,  she  begins  to  stir, 
when  the  riva  (for  so  the  Greeks  call  ilio  shell)  shutt  up 
her  bouie,  and  the  rapacious  animal  is  excluded.  I  saw 
this  Ehell-Rsh  first  at  tlie  island  of  Milo,  and  found  such  a 
little  crab  in  all  I  opened :  I  wondered  not  a  lilllc  what  was 
her  business  there  ;  but  when  I  came  here,  I  was  first  in- 
formed of  it  by  tbe  secretary  of  our  consul,  Mr.  Justi,  a 
Fiiriuus  and  inaenious  man,  «ho  has  travelled  much,  and 
lived  long  in  Inis  place.  This  was  aftervatds  conllrniu'l 
by  eevfiral  Greeks,  who  daily  catch  and  eat  both  these  nni- 
iDals.' 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  the  distinction  of  ilie 
tpecies  of  this  genu*  is  difficult,  inasmuch  as  that  the  prin- 
cipal difference*  to  be  remarked  in  Ihe  greater  part  oftliem 
do  not  exist  in  both  sexes,  and  arc  often  of  the  nature  of 
those  which  ore  modified  by  age. 

We  select  as  eiamples  Pinnotheres  Pitum,  the  Pea-crab, 
and  Pinttolherei  veterum.  Pinnotherei  of  the  antieuls. 

Deieription  of  Pinnothere*  Pituin. 

Carapace  soft ;  front  projecting  iu  the  male,  not  reaching 
beyond  the  curved  lino  formed  by  tbe  anterior  part  of  the 
carapace  in  the  female.  Inferior  bonier  of  the  hands  ci- 
liated. Abdomen  of  the  female  circular;  that  of  the  male 
having  (he  last  joint  less  than  tbe  pcnullimale.  Length: 
female,  4  line*;  male,  2  lines. 

Locality. — Ver;'  common  in  Mytilui  edulif  on  the  coasts 
of  Enf;Und  and  France.  [Leach,  Malac.  Brit.,  t.  14,  f.  2, 
3  (female) ;  P.  variant  at  the  same  work,  t.  1 4,  f-  10  and  1 1 
(male);  P.  Lalreillii  of  the  same  work,  t.  H,  t.  7  and  8 
(young  fcmala).]  (M.  Edirards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  it  of  opinion  that  Pinnnlhret  Cran- 
ehii.  I«ach  (Malac.,  t  14,  L  i,  i),  does  not  differ  specifically 
from  Pinnnlheret  Pitum. 

Deieription  of  Pinnothtret  veterum. 

General  form  the  same  as  in  tlio  breccdiii);  npecicf^.  .\ 
small  spine  on  the  lower  border  of  ilia  right  manut  in  llm 
female.  Tlic  abdomen  of  the  female  is  oval ;  but  this  p.-ir* 
ticularity  may  disappear  with  age.     Length  of  llie  female, 

Lociility. — Found  in  Pinnie  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  &c. 
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very  much  advanced,  and  assuming  the  rorm  of  ft  i 
lamellar  ncarly-horiiontal  rostrum,  below  which  the 
air  hidden  ;  Ibeto  last  orijati^  are  of  moderate  kiic  am 
lodged  in  orbitary  cavities  ;  tbcy  are  free  luiilcr  the 
and  arc  applied  backwards  against  a  small  projection  u 
pie rygostomian region.  Theinlrmai  aalennit  tn  tep 
from  each  other  by  a  small  vertical  plate  of  ihe  lower 
face  of  the  front ;  ihcir  ba^ilary  joint  it  very  small, 
their  moveable  sicin  bonili  bock  longitudinally,  and 
reaches  beyond  the  oculsr  peduncle*.  The  exitn 
lenna  are  very  small,  and  cylindrical  fmin  tltelr  base, 
spring  bcluw  tbe  ocular  peduncles,  and  do  [ 


■quare.  The  bucail  frame  is  small,  qua^ilatenl, 
entirely  occupied  by  tbe  external  jaio-ftet,  whose  I 
joint  is  ncarlv  square,  and  is  truncated  at  il*  anterior 
internal  angle,  for  the  insertion  of  tbe  tucceoling  j 
which  is  completely  exposed.  Ilieiternalplatlr^aUo 
wider  than  it  is  long.  The  feet  are  all  slender,  Uilbrm, 
long;  those  of  tho  firat  pair  are  terminated  by  pim 
which  aroconvcx  at  the  end  and  hollowed  out  intoaip 
shape ;  the  succeeding  feet  end  in  a  lamellar  and  tli^ 
falciform  joint.  The  abdomen  of  the  female  ■*  very  li 
(M.  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  this  cmUar 
nearly  allied  lo  the  Inucho'idean*,  and  ought  probaUt  i 
approximated  lo  them  ;  but  not  having  had  an  oppi 
of  examining  n  male  indiridiial.  and  being  cunsen 
ignorant  of  the  dispobilion  of  tbe  male  intrumiltent 
he  has  preferred  leaving  it  provisionally  nest  to  t» 
meninomata,  of  which  it  has  hithurio  formed  a  MrL 

Example,  Elamena  Mathai  (Itiipuell,   Krabben,  pi 
f.  1). 

i>e*cn'p/ion.— Carapace     smooth,    very    wide   bcl 
rounded  on  the  sides,  ami  gradually  narrowed  up 
rostrum,  which  is  a   little  elevated ;   its    edge*   tuiw 
with  a  kind  of  horizontal  crest,  which  is  extr 
cale,  and  irregularly  cut  off  an  it  were.      Secouu 
feet  longest,  being  neatly  thrioe   the  length  of  tU  i 
pace.     Length  four  lines. 

L<xalitiet.—T\.ia  I>lc  of  France  and  the  Red  S«a. 


H) 


(Learh.) 


Elamena.     (M.  Edwards.) 

ToanAeiionHymenovimaMithiri,  QgiircdbyM.  Riipi'ell, 
in  hi*  work  on  the  'Crustnrea  of  the  Kiil  Sea,'  and  sepa- 
rated from  that  genus  by  M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  thinki 
that  it  teemi  to  establish  the  passage  between  the  Ilyme- 
notomata,  the  Oryilomet.  and  llie  Oxyrhgncht. 

Carapaee  neatly  triangular,  plain  above,  and  extremely 
lUtteaed.    The  whole  body  nearly  lamellar.    J'ivnt  large. 


Generic  Characler. —  Cariipace  .very  much  flalt 
above,  and  nearly  circular;  xhe  front  very  narrow  aw 
clined.  Orbits  very  small,  and  neatly  circular,  and 
eyes  must  be  bent  hack  downwards  ralher  than  oata 
lo  bo  hidden  in  tliem.  The  antennary  fottett  are 
tudinal.  and  continued  without  interruption  vrllh  the  ta 
the  stem  of  tbe  internal  aiilenna-  is  large.  Tbe  aUt 
antenna  arc  inserted  near  the  external  angle  of  the  < 
and  are  more  elont.'aled  than  in  tbe  greater  part  ol 
Brachijura.  The  cpistome  U  hardly  distinct,  and  it  b> 
by  Ihe  jate-fcet.  The  buccal  frame  bat  the  form  of  a 
square;  its  lateral  borders  are  \erv- projecting,  and  ti 
at  tho  exterior  ongle  of  the  orbits.  The  extermai  j^ 
arc  lonf;  and  narrow ;  their  third  joint  is  much  loiiB«r 
tbe  second,  and  carric*  the  succeeding  joint  at  iu 
extremity.  The  if«rW /i/iwfron  is  circular.  The  . 
feet  are  moderate,  and  Ihe  third  pair  arc  tlie  loofat: 
tarsi  are  slender  and  styliform.  The  abdomen  uf  tb< 
is  very  small,  only  reaching  to  the  level  uf  the  tbua 
of  feet.     (M.  Edwanls.) 

M.  Milne  Ednaidi  remarks  that  bilhi'rta  this  geani 
been  arranged  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jnaehi.  pr 
lially  on  account  of  it*  narrow  and  poiuled  front :  bu 
natural  pusiiiun  appears  to  him  to  be  in  the  fatnilyd 
Ciilumetupet,  fur  it  is  to  this  ly)H!  tbnt  it  aiiprxiaclw*  > 
the  impLirianI  |>uin!s  of  its  oi^aiiitalion.  iUorvover,  a 
the  irrealer  part  of  tho  crustaccona,  Ihe  abdomen  J 
male  is  inucli  narrower  than  the  posterior  border  of 
fetenial  plastron,  anil  Ihe  apertures  of  tbe  generative  i^ 
lus  are  formed  in  that  buckler,  instead  of  being  tiiiu 
OS  ordinarily,  on  the  hasilary  joint  of  the  poaterkir  f<*t. 

Example,  llymenotnma  orbieulare. 

JMtcriplioii.—Csra^Ktce  marked  above  with  a  larga 
culur  e:id  tmoolli  iuipretsiun;  slightly  granular  on 
siilcs.  Two  spiniform  Icelh  on  each  aide  of  tbe  rpiiti 
one  formed  by  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  lateral  >>< 
of  the  buccal  frame,  the  oilier  by  the  external  oibi 
anple.    I'ani  very  much  elongated.    Lengtb  one  lack 

Lixaiily.—T\M  Upe  uf  Good  Hope. 


Mjcieris.  (Laireiile.) 
Characler.—Carapace  exlremely  delicale,  nearly 
nd  very  eotivux  above.  FYont  dispoaed  nearly 
>ejfpodea  [Ocvpodians]  ;  but  the  eyes,  wbicli  are 
slout.  have  iio  ocbilary  cavity  for  concealment, 
i  remain  projecting.  T!ie  internal  antcnnte  are 
,  and  placed  as  in  the  Oci/podes ;  (be  external 
re  the  longest.  The  disposiiion  of  the  mouth  is 
kable.  The  external  jaw-feel,  instead  of  applying 
I  horizontally  la  the  buccal  frame,  remain  nearly 
id  form  by  their  union  a  short  and  wide  reversed 
e  summit,  diruclcd  downwards,  ia  open  and  fur- 
h  hairs ;  their  lainclkr  |>ortion  (formed  by  the 
1  third  Joint)  is  very  wide,  and  carries  the  suc- 
nt  at  it*  anterior  extremity ;  in  front  of  Ibe  apo- 
.ated  at  the  base  of  these  jaw-feet,  and  directed 
ho  supoort  uf  the  flaj^ruin,  Ibe  carapace  presents 
ch,  so  that  the  afferent  aperture  of  the  respiratory 
s  always  fjaping.  The  llrst  pair  uf  feet  are  very 
are  folded  lun^iludinelly  upon  the  mouth;  the 
feet  are  loni;,  slender,  and  tlaltened.  The  ab- 
i  ihe  samu  form  in  both  sexes,  and  is  enlarged 
e  end.     (M.  Edwards.) 

a  Edwards  is  of  opinion  thai  these  singular  crus- 
ablish,  in  some  ruspecla,  the  passage  between  Ihe 
Pinnotheres,  and  oven  certain  Macruia,  such  as 

e,  Mycterit  iongicuri,is. 

ion- — Carapace  smooth  and  divided  by  furrows 
longiludiiial  portions ;  a  small  spine  at  the  spot 
eslernat  orbilary  angle  is  onlinarily  found;  an- 
ler  of  the  carapace  very  much  projecting,  and 
with  hairs.  Arms  cnr\ed,  and  armed  below  with 
eelh;  carpus  \*cry  large;  fingers  long  and  curved, 

f.— Australasia. 


9  PIN 

Dolo.    (M.  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  he  here  places,  not  with- 
out doubt,  a  small  and  very  remarkable  crustacean  which 
Saviftny  has  Offured  in  Ihe  great  work  on  Egypt,  and  which 
M.  Audouin  has  referred  lo  the  g^nus  Mycterit,  ll  ap- 
proximates to  iho  Ocypodei  much  in  the  general  forin  of 
the  body,  in  that  of  the  feet,  and  in  ihe  disposition  of  the 
front,  the  antennra,  and  the  eyes ;  but  it  is  diilinguisbed 
from  ull  ihe  preceding  Catametope*  by  the  conformatkia 
of  the  external  jeao-feet  and  the  form  of  Ihe  buccal  frattke. 
This  last  is  very  wide  behind,  and  narrow  before ;  the  third 
joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  is  much  larger  than  the 
second,  and  nearly  entirely  hides  the  succeeding  feet,  Iho 
first  of  which  is  inserted  at  its  anterior  and  external  angle. 
The  palp,  placed  at  the  external  side  of  these  organs,  bear* 
a  tolerable  reaemblance  to  that  of  the  Ocypodes,  for  it  does 
not  carry  at  its  extremity  a  multi-articulate  filament,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Brarhyura.  M.  Milne  . 
Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  this  crustacean  estabtishas,  by 
means  of  the  organization  of  the  buccal  apparatus,  Ihs 
passage  between  the  Ocyjiodes  and  the  Pinnotheriani. 

Example,  Z>oro  sulcatus  ( Cancer  lulcaitu,  Forsk. ;  Mge- 
ttris  mlcatus,  Audouin). 

Bescritition. —  Carapace  nearly   square,   and    furrowed 
above ;  llie  front  orbital  border  occupying  nearly  Ihe  whole 
Pl.erygostomian  regions  and  external  jaw- 


Locality.—'lheRed  Sea. 


Dulo  >u1c*liu  ((nlugtd}. 
a,pTolHiTi>vaUll  motA  tnlmctrl, wlihout  (Im  Ufi,  to  -hurilia  |N<nai 
b,  ftelaU  of  under  pari  ofcantpocr. 

PINT,  the  half  of  a  quart,  and  the  eighth  partofkGAL- 
tow,  which  is  the  standard   measure  connected  with  th« 

*"  PINTO.  FERNAM  MENDEZ,  a  celebrated  Portu- 
guese traveller,  was  born  at  Mootemor-o-Velho,  near  Coini. 
bra,  ofobscuroparenls,  about  [510.  He  entered  Ihe  service 
of  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  in  which  he  continued  eiRhteeo 
months.     An  adventure,  by  which  he  had  well  nigh  lost  bii 
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fprate,  and  he  sailed  in  a  Teasel  bound  for  the  East  Indies. 
tScarcely  however  had  ho  lost  sight  of  the  coast  of  Portugal 
when  the  vessel  wai  attackod  and  plundcrud  by  pirates,  and 
Pinto  was  obliged  to  return  to  i^isbon,  where  hu  entered  the 
service  of  Doin  Franci>co  do  Faria.  Some  time  after,  with 
the  expectation  of  making  his  fortune,  ho  einbarke«l  for 
India,  and  arrived  at  Diu  in  1537,  whore  he  enlisted  among 
the  crew  of  a  vessel  designed  to  cruibC  against  the  Turks. 
He  was  captured  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  carried  to 
Mocha,  and  there  sold  to  a  Greek  renegado,  and  afterwards 
to  a  Jew,  in  whose  possession  he  remained  till  he  was  re- 
deemed by  the  Portuguese  governor  of  Ormuz,  who  pro- 
cured him  the  means  of  going  to  India.  On  his  return  to 
that  country,  Pinto  met  at  Goa  the  captain-general  of  Ma- 
lacca, Pedro dc  Faria,  who  took  him  into  his  service,  and 
gave  him  the  command  of  a  small  vessel  employed  in  the 
trade  with  China.  Having  been  attacked  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  Lugor  by  a  Chinese  pirate,  who  boarded  and 
plundered  his  vessel,  Pinto,  though  wounded,  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape,  and  arrived  at  Pattan,  on  the  gulf  of 
Siam. 

Antonio  de  Faria  (a  brother  of  Pedro),  on  liearing  the 
news  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  swore  he  would   have  his 
revenj:;e,  and  having  enlisted  a  crew  of  Portuguese  a<lven- 
turer8,and  Pinto  among  them,  he  sailed  from  Pattan  on  the 
19th  uf  May,  1540.    The  Chinese  pirate  was  overtaken,  his 
vessel  captured,  and  himself  put  to  death.  From  this  period 
Piuto*s  life  seems  to  have  been  one  of  constant  vicissitudes. 
Ho  was  unc  day  the  master  uf  countless  treasures,  on  the 
next  groaning  in  captivity.     In  the  intervals  he  was  em- 
])l<)yed  on  a  mission  to  Japan,  and  in  other  important  trans- 
actions, which  he   fiilly  (lescribcs  in  bis  work.     Ho  seems 
even  to  have  entered  at  one  time  the  .Jesuit  convent  at  Ma- 
lacca, a   circumstance   which   explains  why    the    earliest 
account  of  his  travels  is  found  in  the  ilrst  collection  of  their 
letters,  published  in  Italian,  at  Venice,  in  1j()>,  in  letters 
written  by  him,  and  dated  from  the  convent.     He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  death  of  San  Francisco  Xavier;  and  Lucena.  in 
his  Life  of  that  saint  (Historia  da  Jlda  do  Pudre  Fra/tcitro 
Xavier,  Lisb.,  ICUO),  admita  that  he  derivefl  most  of  his  in- 
fv>rinAtioii  from  papers  procured  from  Pinto's  widow.   After 
twenty-one   years*  res.nence  in  various  parts  of  the  East 
Indies,  China,  Japan,  Siam,  &c.,  Pinto  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  1558  ('JHth  of  September).     lie  died  at  Almnda, 
near  Lisbon,  but  the  year  of  his  death  is  not  known.     The 
history  of  his  travels  and  adventures  was  written  for  the 
amusemont  of  his  children.     It  abounds  in  gross  exaggera- 
tion, and  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pinto  visited 
the  ciKintries  which  lie  describet,  it  is  also  an  ascertained 
r.ict  that  most  of  his  descriptions  are  altogether  imaginary, 
and  that  whatever  curious  and  important  matter  is  contained 
in  hi«.  work  is  adulterated  «'ith  idle  and  extravagant  fictions. 
II  is  expedition  to  the  island  of  Calempluy,  where,  he  tells  us, 
*  he  saw  the  tombs  of  the  emperors  of  China.' and  iiis route 
by  Ian<l  through  part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  are  of  this  kind. 
Pi n: OS  travels  were  not  published  until  many  years  after 
his  death,  by  Francisco  de  Andrade,  Lisbon,  IGN,  in  -tto., 
v.riili-r    the    title  of   *  Peregrina^am   de    Fernam  Mendez 
P.ii'o,*   &C.     Six   years   after  they  were   translated    into 
Sj>anish  by  Franci>code  Herrera,  who  added  a  prefatory 
di*c  )ur'o.  iniended  to  e'«tabli^h  the  authenticity  of  the  iiar- 
r.iliv.*,  Mai,  IT) JO.  fol.     They  were  translated   into  French 
by  n<M-nu[d  Fij;iuer  (P.iris,  IfiJSand  ir)4.>,  in  't:o.,and  In  50, 
;>  vols,  hvo.),  and  info   Kn^li.ih  by  II.  Co^an  ( I^>nd.,  ir»r».I. 
and  Iti'J-J.  in  fil.).     There  are  also  editions  of  the  original 
Poll ugueso  Work  (Lisb..  \(i7^,  1711,    1723,  and  17G2),\vilh 
the  •  Itinerario  dc  Antonio  Tenreiro.' 

(Nicoias  Antonio.  liih,  A  or,  vol.  ii.,  p.  380;  Cardoso, 
A^i'tf"i:i'i  Lusitunn,  Lisb..  16J2.) 

PINTURrcCHlO.  BKHNARDI'NO.  horn  in  1454  at 
Peruiria.  was  a  di-eiple  of  Pietro  Peru^ino,  under  whom  he 
made  gri-at  progress,  and  was  often  employed  by  his  master 
a<i  his  Bs<i>tant.  He  painted  chiefly  history,  and  also  gro- 
tesque suhjecis,  but  he  likewise  excollcd  in  poi  traits.  Among 
hii  best  portiaits.  peculiar  praise  u  gi\en  to  those  of  |>opes 
Pius  II.  and  Innocent  VilL,  of  Gtulia  Furnese,  Cesare  iior- 
gia.  and  Queen  Isabella  of  iSpain.  He  executed  numerous 
works  at  Rome  and  oil.er  cities  of  Italy:  his  m  inner  wis 
singular;  he  not  only  finished  his  paintings  very  highly,  but 
endeavoured  to  give  them  unusual  splendor,  by  introducing 
rich  gilding  blended  with  ait^hitectural  ornaments,  painted 
au  M  10  resemble  high  relief,  a  stylo  wholly  incompatible 
wiih  true   taste  and  the  simplicity  aud  dignity  of  history. 


His  most  celebrated  performance  it  the  history  of  Pi 
paintcfl  in  ten  compartments,  in  the  library  of  Sic 
which  Raphael,  then  a  very  young  man,  and  his  fello 
dent  under  Pietro  Perugino,  gave  him  tome  as>i»taac 

The  last  work  that  he  executed  was  a  Nativity  f 
monastery  of  St.  Frmncit  at  Siena,  respecting  which  ; 
is  told  by  Vasari  and  De  Piles  which  aeenis  cmi 
absurd  and  improbable.  Tlie  monka,  say  thfey,atsigni 
a  chamber  where  be  might  work  undisturbed,  from 
at  his  request,  they  removed  the  furniture,  excepts 
old  chest  quite  decayed  by  time.  Tliis  too  he  in^^i^kted  i 
be  removed,  in  doing  which  it  fell  to  pieces,  an  I  ua^ 
to  contain  50U  pieces  of  gold.  This  was  a  source  uf 
joy  to  the  monks,  but  the  artist,  say  these  writers, 
grieved  that  he  had  lo^t  the  treasure  by  his  obstuiati 
sisting  on  the  removal  of  the  chest,  that  he  died  uf  «e 
a  few  months  afterwards.  How  they  ascertained  thai 
had  suffered  it  to  remain,  ho  would  have  examined 
have  stolen  the  treasure,  they  do  not  inform  us.  \V 
pose  the  artist  himself  did  not  say  so.  He  die^I  in 
aged  59.     (Vasari;  De  Piles ;  Pilkington;  FuselL) 

PIN  US,  a  genus  of  Gymnospermous  Exogens,  coi 
for  tho  most  part  of  timber  trees,  inhabiting  variou* 
]ierate  countries  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Tin 
commonly  called  pine-trees,  and  arc  distinguished  fro 
firs  by  their  leaves,  always  evergreen,  and  needle  si 
growing  in  pairs,  threes,  fours,  or  fives,  surrounded 
membranous  sheath  at  their  base.  In  reality  each  nai 
leaves  indicates  a  small  branch  axillary  to  a  menbri 
deciduous,  withering  leaf.  The  species  are  gene 
great  beauty  as  objects  of  ornament,  or  of  much  %•: 
account  of  their  timl>er,  and  are  in  much  request  I 
planter:  on  which  account  vie  give  a  very  brief  enunie 
of  those  si)ecies  of  which  anytliin«i:  certain  is  knovi 
whole  of  which  are  actually  in  cultivation  in  Gieat  I 
at  this  lime. 

Div.  I.  Settles  of  Omfn  tmnccUe  at  ofyex, 

a.  l^^eaves  in  pairs. 

*  8ra/pg  of  Corie9  ffpineiest  at  apex, 

l.  The  Scotch  Pine  (Pinus  sylvestris).  Trunk 
leaves  2,  short,  glaucous.  Cones  ovate,  stalketl, 
recurved,  with  rugced,  truncatefl,  depressed  scales.  1 
the  most  hardy  and  valuable  of  all  the  pines.  Its  t 
furnishes  the  wA  deal  of  the  car|>enters,  and  in  Sro 
tho  climate  of  wh.ch  country  is  particularly  suited  to  i 
trees  often  acquire  a  great  sixe,  and  higlilv  picture«q< 
pearance.  It  is  however  asserted  that  the  quality 
timber  is  much  deteriorated  by  beinjx  grown  in  win 
tricts.  In  England  it  is  chiefly  ^-alued  as  a  nurse  to 
tri>es.  for  which  its  hardiness  and  rapid  growth  rrn 
well  adapted.  It  forms  an  excellent  screen  m  c^ 
sandy  situations  where  no  other  tree  will  thrive. 
varieties  are  known,  of  which  an  account  will  l*e  fni 
Loudon's  'Arboretum  Hritannicum ;  of  these  the  P 
llaguenau,  a  village  on  the  Rhine,  is  said  to  be  the 
important. 

2.  Th^  Dfcarf  Pirn*  (Pinus  Pumilio).  Trunk  pr« 
dwarfish.  Ix^aves  2.  shi)rt.  stiff,  glaucous.  Cones 
spreading,  sessile,  with  depressed  truncated  scaler.  A 
mountain  8|>ecies  from^  the  midland  parts  of  Eun.»pe 
tiinbL-r  is  of  no  importance;  in  fact,  from  its  small  si 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  yield  any.  It  is  probacy  an  i 
form  of  P.  sylvrtttris. 

3.  7%^//oo^r</ /^■/i/'(P.  uncinata).  Trunk  truct.  \jbm 
!»hort.  dark  green.  C.>nes  oval.  rec«irvt<l,  se»»ile.  wiih 
nndal,  recurved,  truncated,  or  niucionated  scales.  . 
alpine  tree,  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  Euro|H'an 
tains,  on  the  upper  Jwne  of  vegetation,  above  P.  »\U< 
It  is  extremely  valuable  for  its  hardiness  and  tlie 
durability  of  its  timber.  The  P,  Maghme  is  apparent 
same  plant. 

4.  The  R^d  Ptne  (Pinus  resinosa).  Trunk  erect. 
Leaves  2,  long,  of  a  light  somewhat  glaucoua  green  c 
Gnics  ovate-oblong,  very  obtuse,  shorter  than  the  ii 
pendulous,  with  rugged,  rounded,  truocalcd  scales.  A 
barked  tree  of  large  sice  from  tlie  norlhern  paits  t  f  ? 
America.  The  wood  is  flne-graine<l  and  of  a  clo»e  tc 
ami  is  hj'.;hly  esteemed  in  Canada  f.r  strength  and 
bilily.  In  appearance  the  bi)ecies  bear  some  leseoibidi 
P  Laricio. 

6.   '/'///»  .///•;;>>  Pine  (Pinus  luilepensis).      Trunk 
der.  erect.     L»'a\i's   2.   long,  slender,  light  g:een.    1 
ovate,  btalkcd,  &  <  :  ;»ry,  very  re5;ular  in  foiin,  wiih  depn 
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runcated  scales.  A  beautiful  species,  found  wild  in  the 
re^^tern  parts  of  Europe,  from  Genoa  toConstanlinople.  and 
ilso  throughout  Syria.  It  grows  fast,  and  is  at  once 
;nown  by  its  fine  light-green  foliage;  but  its  wood  is  not  of 
uuch  value,  and  it  bears  the  climate  of  England  with  im- 
latience. 

6.  7'A*  Ca/a^i*ia« Pi»«(PinusBruttia).  Trunk  erect.  leaves 
I,  slender,  lax,  pale  green,  very  long.  Cones  sessile,  in  dense 
lusters,  ovate,  acute,  very  regular  and  even,  with  depressed 
runcated  scales.  A  very  handsome  tree,  inhabiting  Cala- 
iria.  and  said  to  yield  timber  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  very 
ike  the  Aleppo  Pine,  but  its  cones  are  sessile  and  clustered, 
jid  it  is  much  more  hardy. 

7.  The  Banks  Pine  (Finns  Banksiana).  Trunk  low, 
crubby  and  straggling.  Leaves  2,  divaricating,  oblique. 
Jones  ovate,  acuminate,  horn-like,  curved,  erect,  in  pairs, 
;rtfy,  with  rounded  depressed  truncated  scales.  An  ugly 
ree.  from  the  most  southern  parts  of  North  America,  where 
t  is  catleil  the  sa^b  pine  and  the  grey  pine.  Its  timber 
y6tm%  to  be  of  little  value,  except  for  the  construction  of 
Anoes,  for  which  its  lightness  and  toughness  render  it 
irell  adapted. 

8.  The  Pyrenean  Pine  (PinusPyrenaica).  Trunk  erect. 
Letves  2,  long,  fine,  bright  green,  clustered  at  the  end  of 
the  branches.  Cones  ovate,  drooping,  shorter  than  the 
Ivaves,  with  roundish  truncated  scales.  A  Spanish  plant, 
inhabiting  the  Sierra  de  Segura,  above  the  limits  of  the 
Aleppo  Pine,  on  the  Pyrenees,  and  elsewhere.  Its  timber 
is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality  and  to  have  been  used 
largely  in  the  Spanish  marine.  It  is  reported  to  be  a  majestic 
ipecies,  and  to  be  called  by  the  Pyrenean  peasants  Pin 
ISaxaron.     It  is  the  Pinus  Uispanica  of  some  collections. 

9.  The  Bilias  Pine  (Pinus  Pallasiana).  Trunk  erect, 
with  horizontal  branches  when  old.  Leaves  2,  dai'k  green, 
Ter)'long,  and  stiff.  (Ik>nes  curved,  horizontal,  ovate  oblong, 
as  long  as  the  leaves,  with  roundish  truncated  scales.  A 
fine  tree  from  the  central  parts  of  the  Crimea,  with  the 
habits  of  the  Pinaster.  Wood  resinous  and  durable,  but 
difficult  to  form  into  good  planks  on  account  of  being  un- 
usually knotty.  The  resin  is  stated  to  be  very  pleasant  to 
the  gmell. 

10.  The  Stone  Pine  (Pinus  Pinea).  Trunk  erect;  when 
old,  flat- headed.  Leaves  2,  long,  stitf,  dark-green  ;  when  the 
plant  is  very  young,  small  and  glaucous.  Cones  roundish, 
polished,  with  rounded  truncate  scales.  Seeds  large, 
oblong,  with  a  very  short  wing.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  where  the  wood 
isofien  used  in  ship-building,  and  the  seeds,  which  are  large 
tod  like  nuts,  are  eaten.  On  the  latter  account  it  has  accom- 
panied Europeans  in  their  migrations,  and  has  now  become 
common  in  many  parts  even  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
The  seeds  are  called  ))ignons  by  the  French.  In  Naples 
there  is  a  variety  with  the  shell  of  the  seed  thin  and  tender. 
The  timber  of  this  species  is  said  to  be  whiter  and  rather 
more  durable  than  that  of  the  Pinaster. 

11.  The  Black  Pine  (Pinus  Austriaca).  Trunk  erect,  with 
horizontal  branches  when  old.  Leaves  2,  dark- green,  glossy, 
straight,  stiff,  from  three  to  five  inches  lonff.  Cones  conical, 
horizontal,  shorter  than  the  leaves,  polished,  and  pale-brown. 
It  is  found  among  the  rocks  and  precipices  of  southern  Ger- 
many, and  derives  its  name  from  the  peculiai'ly  dark  colour 
of  the  foliage.  The  most  sterile  soil  is  said  to  suit  it.  The 
timber  is  reported  to  be  valuable,  but  coarse ;  and  to  resist 
alternate  dryness  and  moisture  better  than  the  larch. 

12.  The  Corsican  Pine  (Pinus  Laricio).  Trunk  very 
erect  and  tall.  Leaves  in  pairs,  long,  deep  green,  distant, 
Either  loose.  Cones  ovate,  horizontal,  shorter  than  the 
leaves,  with  roundish  rugged  truncated  scales.  A  noble 
tree  from  the  mountains  of  Corsica,  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Spain.  It  grows  faster  than  any  other  known  species,  and 
produces  excellent  timber,  similar  in  quality  to  red  deal, 
W  more  brittle  and  less  elastic.  The  French  use  it  ex- 
tensively in  ship-building.  The  tree  is  now  becoming  corn- 
Won  in  this  country. 

**  Scales  of  Cones  spiny  at  apex, 

13.  The  Cluster  Pine  (Pinus  Pinaster).  Trunk  lofty, 
erect.  Leaves  2,  long,  stiff,  dark  gi'een.  Cones  clustered, 
recurved,  conical,  shorter  tlmn  the  leaves,  with  pyramidal 
fcales  terminated  by  a  small  rigid  spine.  A  noble  species, 
inhabiting  the  most  sterile  sandy  plains  of  France  and 
^uthem  Europe,  especially  along  the  coast.  Its  timber  is 
>oft,  light,  coarse,  and  only  fit  for  very  common  purposes ; 
^t  it  affords  a  large  quantity  of  resiu  and  tar»  and  ia  much 


consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  lampblack.  It  is  this 
species  that  has  been  so  successfully  employed  in  fixing 
the  loose  drifting  sand  of  the  barren  plains  of  some  parts 
of  France.  An  excellent  account  of  it  is  given  bv  Mr. 
Loudon,  in  his  *  Arboretum  Britannicum,'  p.  2219.  Many 
varieties  are  known,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are,  that 
called  P,  Lemoniana,  with  an  irregular  stunted  zigaag  habit, 
first  observed  upon  the  properly  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon  in 
Cornwall,  and  the  P.  escarena,  a  very  vigourous  variety  in- 
troduced from  Nice  by  the  present  earl  of  Aberdeen.  Pinus 
Massoniana,  a  Chinese  plant,  is  said  to  be  the  same  as 
this. 

14.  The  Pnckly  Pine  (Pinns  pungons).  A  large  tree. 
Leaves  2,  short,  compact,  pale  green.  (Jones ovate,  clustered, 
drooping,  longer  than  the  leaves,  with  hard  pyramidal 
scales  terminated  by  a  stiff  strong  spine.  A  native  of  Vir 
ginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  timber  seems  of  no  value. 
The  aspect  of  the  tree  is  something  like  that  of  the  Scotch 
Pine,  but  it  is  paler.  Its  cones  hang  on  the  branches  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Loudon  states  that  at  Dropmoro  there 
are  cones  of  more  than  twenty  yeani  of  age  still  adhering  to 
the  trunk  and  larger  branches. 

15.  The  Yellow  Pine  {^in\x%m\{\%),    A  fine  tree.    Leaves 

2,  Ipn^,  slender,  dark  green.  Cones  ovate,  pendulous,  shorter 
than  the  leaves,  wixh  depressed  roundish  scales,  armed  with 
a  small  spine.  Young  shoots  violet.  A  common  inhabi- 
tant of  the  pine-forests  of  North  America,  as  far  north  as 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  Its  timber  is  of  great 
value  for  domestic  and  naval  architecture,  provided  the  sap- 
wood,  which  is  very  perishable,  is  first  removed.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  most  durable  timber  in  this  country.  In 
America  it  i-anks  next  in  quality  to  the  P.  Australis  or 
Southern  Pine.     P.  variabilis  is  one  of  its  garden  names. 

16.  The  Jersey  Pine  (Pinus  inops).  A  low  gnarled  tree. 
Leaves  2,  dark  green,  from  two  to  three  inches  long.  Coiubs 
recurved,  ovate-oblbng,  straight,  longer  than  the  leaves, 
with  spiny  spreading  scales.  Young  shoots  violet.  A  native 
of  the  more  southern  states  of  the  American  union.  Its 
timber  is  of  little  use  except  for  fuel.  In  this  country  it  is 
usually  a  miserable-looking  species,  evidently  unsuited  w 
the  chniate.  Like  the  Banks  Pino,  it  is  called  Scrub  Pine 
in  the  United  States. 

b.  Leaves  in  threes. 
*  Scales  of  Cones  spineless  at  apex, 

1 7.  The  Chinese  Pine{Vij\\x%  sinensis).  A  large  tree.  Leaves 

3,  slender,  deep  green,  serrulated.  Cones  ovate,  brownish, 
on  short  stalks,  with  flallened  truncate  unarmed  scales. 
Native  of  China.  Very  little  is  known  of  it,  except  from 
Ciiinese  drawings.  It  only  exists  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Wells,  of  Redleaf,  near  Tunbridge,  where  it  is  found  to  be 
*  tolerably  hardy.'  This  seems  to  be  the  pine  found  on  the 
Khoseea  Hills  of  India,  and  regarded  as  a  variety  of  Pinaster 
by  Professor  Royle. 

18.  The  Noble  Pine  (Pinus  insignis).  Leaves  3,  grass- 
green,  a  little  wavy,  irregularly  arranged,  longer  than  the 
cones.  Cones  ovate,  bright  brown,  obtuse,  with  rounded 
depressed  obtuse  scales,  the  lowermost  of  which  are  longer 
than  the  others,  and  more  or  less  booked  back.  A  beautiful 
species,  native  of  California,  remarkable  for  its  bright  dense 
grass-green  foliage.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  native  habit. 
It  is  rather  too  tender  for  the  latitude  of  London. 

19.  The  Canary  Pine  (Pinus  canarlensis).  Trunk  stout, 
erect.  Leaves  3,  very  long,  rough-edged,  wavy,  grass-green. 
Cones  oblong,  woody,  five  or  six  inches  long,  with  prominent 
lai'go  pyramidal  straight  scales,  terminated  by  a  hard  blunt 
callosity.  A  native  of  the  mountains  of.  Tenerifie  ajtid 
Canary,  where  it  forms  large  forests,  and  often  acquires  an 
enormous  size.  The  timber  is  said  to  be  very  resinous  and 
durable.     The  species  is  too  tender  for  England. 

20.  The  Ocote  Pine  (Pinus  Ocote  or  Teocote).  Leaves 
3,  wavy,  rough,  light  green.  Cones  obtuse  at  the  base, 
ovate,  smooth,  with  pyramidal  angular  blunt  scales.  A 
Mexican  plant,  of  which  little  is  known.  It  is  found  pa 
M.  Orizaba,  and  near  Real  del  Monte,  and  forms  a  tree  100 

feet  bigli* 

21.  The  svreading'leaved  Pine  {Pinus  patula).  Leaves 
3,  very  slenuer,  spreading.  Cones  ovate,  oblong,  polished, 
with  small  angular  truncated  prominent  scales.  Native  of 
Mexico.  A  lofty  tree,  with  leaves  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 
It  occurs  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico. 

•  *  Scales  qf  Cones  spiny  at  the  apex, 

22.  The  southern  Pine  (P.  australis  or  P.  palustris). 
Trunk  erect»  very  cylindrical,  and  slifiL  Leaves  3,  very  lon& 
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jrva^i-eroen,  chistcrod  at  llic  end-*  of  tho  branrlics.  Cones 
ovale-obloiiu,  si-vcn  or  oi^ilit  inohivs  long,  with  doprossod 
EcnliM,  armed  in  the  middle  >viih  a  small  prirkle.  A  native 
of  Viruinia  nnd  the  neif^lil)  mriu^  statc>«  of  Auu'ri'W  to  the 
south,  where  it  ac(|uire3i  the  l:e)(;ht  of  from  hO  to  70  fi  et, 
villi  a  trunk  fri)m  15  to  IH  inches  in  diameter  for  two-thirds 
of  its  leni^th.  Its  timber  is  of  exrellont  ({unlity,  light,  clean, 
and  durable,  and  i?»  extensively  j-niployed  in  ship-bnildin^;, 
particularly  for  masts.  It  aNo  \iehls  abundance  tif  tar.  It 
IS  unfortunate  that  this,  the  handsomest  and  the  best  of  the 
North  American  pine*,  should  be  loo  tender  for  the  climate 
of  Kngland. 

2'J.  77i<»  Fnifikincfinsr  Pinp  (Pinus  Ta'da).  Trunk  h)fty, 
ittruight.  I^'aves  3.  {ale  green,  stout,  straight.  Cones 
curved,  obh)nL^  the  Icnglh  of  the  leaves,  with  compressed 
woody  prominent  scales,  armed  with  a  sharp  point.  A  tree 
flaid  to  acquire  the  hei^iht  of  80  feet,  in  the  f.-arrma  of 
Florida  and  Virginia,  hut  not  much  known  in  Kngland, 
where  it  seldom  thrive^!.  There  are  however  souie  fine  spe- 
cimens ut  Pain'ii  Hill,  and  at  other  ])laces  near  I^)ndon. 
The  tim1>cr  is  soft  and  perishable,  hut  it  yields  a  fragrant 
turpent ine  plentifully. 

21.  The  /V/c/r  A//i' (Pinusripda).  Trunk  lofty,  straight, 
much  branched.  I^raves  X  of  variable  lengths.  Cones 
olustcrefl,  sessile,  ovate,  with  rugged  ct)mpre-sed  pyramidal 
scales,  terminated  by  a  small  h(K)ked  spine.  Kound  in 
poor  soil  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  even  inha- 
biting «alt-niar>hcs  overlliwed  hy  the  sea.  It  has  a  thickish 
dark-coloured  bark,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
its  branches,  lias  an  unusually  knottol  structur«>.  The  wood 
yields  tar  in  abundance,  but  is  coarse-grained  and  of  inferior 
quality.  When  growing  in  swamps,  it  has  little  or  no  heart- 
wood. 

25.  The  Pond  Pine  (Pinus  wrotina).  Trunk  much 
branche<l.  Ix'aves  3,  very  h)ng  (five  or  six  inches).  Ccmcs 
roundish-ovate,  in  pairs,  with  prominent  rounded  scales, 
armed  wiih  a  firm  short  brittle  prickle.  An  obscure  sjiecic!, 
probably  not  distinct  from  tlie  Pitch  Pine.  It  forms  a  small 
tree,  whose  wowl  is  of  bad  quality,  and  is  found  from  New 
Jersey  to  Carolina  in  wet  places,  by  the  side  of  ponds,  Sic. 

2f».  The ffavy-wotjdi'd  Pine ( Pinus  pondLMOSii).  Trunk  very 
rugged,  and  irregularly  branched.  Leaves  .'{,  very  long  and 
strong.  Cones  small,  oblong,  with  strong  pyramidal  scales 
tcriniuatcd  by  a  small  recurved  prickle.  A  lari^'c  tree,  with 
the  habit  of  the  Corsican  pine.  It  was  founu  in  North- 
West  America,  hy  Douglas,  and  is  a  very  rapid  ijrowcr.  The 
growth  of  the  tree  is  however  inelegant,  and  its  timber, 
though  heavy  and  durable,  very  coarse.  In  its  native 
country  it  is  infested  with  the  Viscum  Oxycedri,  a  parasi- 
tical plant. 

27.  The  Stthine  Pine  (Pinus  Sahiniana).  Trunk  straight, 
erect;  thtt  young  shiK)ts  covered  by  a  glaucous  bloom. 
leaves  3,  very  long  and  lax,  glaucous,  and  serrated.  Cones 
very  large,  roundish  ovale,  with  large  pvramidal  hooked 
scales.  A  noble  Californian  'ree,  with  a  trunk  from  1 10  to 
140  feet  high,  and  from  3  to  IJ  feet  in  diameter,  clothed 
with  branches  to  the  gvouufl,  when  standini;  far  apart  or 
solitary.  The  wood  is  while,  soft,  and  not  durable.  The 
cones  are  often  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  arc  very  hard, 
heavy,  and  wo<Mly. 

28.  The  Coulter  Pine  (Pinus  Coulteii).  Trunk  straight, 
erect ;  the  young  shoots  covererl  with  a  glaucous  bloom. 
Leaves  3.  very  long  and  stifl*,  glaucou4,  and  serrated.  Cones 
very  lar{;e,  oblonjr,  with  lon^'  wedge-shaped,  rigid,  woody, 
horned  scales.  A  fine  tree,  from  California,  very  like  the 
Sabine  Pine,  and  the  two  arc  perhaui  too  nearly  related. 
Tlie  cones  are  however  still  larger  an<l  heavier  than  in  that 
species,  and  more  oblong,  and  the  seeds  are  smaller.  It  is 
called  P.  macrocarpa  in  i;:ndens. 

2'J.  The  lonff-feavrd  Pint'  (Pinus  lonp^ifolia).  Trunk 
erect,  with  a  c»»arsc  rugged  bark,  and  whorled  branches. 
Leaves  very  long,  drooping,  slender,  bright  green.  <  haii- 
iielled.  and  scrrateil.  Cone^  shorter  than  the  leaves,  oblong- 
ovate,  woody,  and  rugged,  with  pyramidal,  obtuse,  mucro- 
naie,  corky,  recurvinl  scales.  Seerls  large,  eatable.  An 
Indian  sjMH'ics,  inhabiting  the  valley  and  lower  hdls  of 
Nepaul.  It  is  extremely  beautiful,  but  too  tender  for  the 
climate  of  Kngland. 

SO.  The  Sehza  Pinr  (Pinus  ficiardiana).  Trunk  lof:y, 
with  a  conical  head.  I^-aves  3,  short,  stift',  glaucou.s,  ob«o- 
letel/  serrateil,  with  deciduous  sheaths.  Cones  very  like 
those  of  P.  longifolia.  Seeds  largo,  eatable.  A  native  of 
the  coldotit  foru»ti  of  the  liimalayas,  and  chiefly  occupy ini^ 


the  dry  bleak  face  of  the  Tartarian  side  of  tho«ic  mf.untaisL 
It  IS  r(f  presented  to  be  a  larirc  tree,  conical  in  form  an  J 
compact  in  habit.  The  cone.^  tVoiu  9  to  lo  uw-hcs  iw«nf. 
The  Chilghoza  Pine  is  thought  to  be  tiie  bainc  thm^. 

c.  lA*a\es  in  fiTcs, 
•  Sciiie^i  of  Cunt's  a^int'.iMs  ut  up\r. 

3 1 .  The  ffgfs  fruited  Ptnt?  (Pinus  o. .ca  i  pa>.  Leave*  :. 
slender,  from  ^  to  1 1  inche«»  hmg.  Conei  inun  lirli.  u\j,:v, 
polished,  hard,  with  tiuncateil  scales.  Kioiu  liie  piue-re^'  jr. 
of  Mexico,  and  aNo  fnjMi  the  w:irmer  Viiite)s  forumn?  airrc 
from  3(»  to  -10  feet  hi«;h. 

3J.  The  Smooth  feart'd  Pinf»  iVinu^  leiopliylla).  I^esui 
5.  very  slen«ler,  3  orl  niches  ions,  ri)U^h-edp;eil,  light  grwrn. 
Cones  ovate,  2  inches  long,  on  a  sliuri  btalk,  with  trunritc 
depressed  scales,  a  little  holloued.  Alt  inhabitant  »( 
the  cold  regions  of  Mexico.  Nothing  is  on  recoid  of  ib 
habit. 

33.  The  Montezuma  Pin^  f  Pinus  Monti zumn*).  Fitive* 
5,  rather  rigid,  rough-edged,  about  W  inches  I^'iig.  Ui»f« 
ovate,  oblonu^  bright  brown,  alwut  as  lung  as  tjie  leaiin. 
with  elevated,  rugged,  truncated  scales.  A  na!i\e  of  the 
mountains  of  Mexico  lo  the  height  of  11,000  feet  aUif 
the  sea. 

34.  Th>-  Thread'leariHl  Ptnr  (Pinus  filif.dia).  Uarc^:^ 
from  12  to  15  inches  long,  acutely  triangular.  Cone«  Ki- 
sile,  ovutc-acuminate,  woo<ly,  hanl.  curved,  ?»  inches  luiif,  1 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  with  loxent^c-shapcd  pvn* 
midal  depressed  scales,  and  a  haid  woody  rtmipifiiei 
callous  mucro  in  the  middle.  A  n<)ble  piiio,  found  in  Gin- 
temala  by  Mr.  Hartwcg.  Nothing  is  >et  Known  of  in 
habits  or  timber. 

3 5 .  The  Arapuico  Pi ne  (P\m\^  A ca p u I ee n * i •.).  Leave*  j. 
thin,  short,  very  glaucous,  as  well  as  the  ^hoots.  Conn 
pendulous,  ovate,  acute,  whorled,  with  p\ramidal  enrt 
ta]>ering  scales,  often  contracted  in  the  middle.  Leave* 
about  f)  inches  loni:.  C  lUes  cl  isidv  covered  with  rvraiii<4il 
elevations  about  4  inches  Ion  j*.  Kound  in  Mexico,  in  ravioei 
near  Acapulco,  growing  50  feet  hi:^li. 

30.  The  False  ll'eymouth  Pi/if  (Pinu-  PM>udi»strubnif 
Leaves  5,  very  fine,  and  ij'.aiicMis.  Cones  ovate.  vhorM, 
horizontal,  about  4  inches  lone  by  an  iik  h  and  a  half  to 
breadth  over  the  middle,  M  it h  pyraniidai  elect  s«*ales.  A 
Mexican  pine,  with  the  habit  hut  not  the  conos  of  a  Wry- 
mouth  pine,  found  very  commonly  at  Anganguco,  abots 
UOOO  feet  above  the  sea. 

37.  ne  Bed/or  I  Pine  (Pinus  Kusselliana).  I^arr^  i. 
very  long.  Cones  tapering,  horizontal,  a  little  droop-.n^. 
nearly  straight,  from  7  to  H  inches  Ion?,  about  2  \irW^ 
wide  near  the  base,  and  almost  acute  at  the  upper  end.  ana 
pyramiilal  straight  obtuse  scales.  Native  of  Mexico  near 
Kcal  del  Monte. 

38.  The  D-Tonxhire  I^'nr  (Pinus  Devon iana>.  Lcavw  :, 
very  long.  Cones  pendulous,  solitary.  liorn-«linpe<I.^ii>n  'f 
to  10  inches  long,  about  3  inches  in  diameter  near  the  lii«. 
and  tapering  to  1]  inches,  with  rounded.  id)tuse,  |>di«M 
scales.  A  species  called  in  Mexico  Pinn  Id'inci  or  P.  riM,'". 
forming  a  large  tree  fio  or  ^0  feet  high,  between  Real  d^i 
Monte  and  Regla.  The  young  branches  are  nearly  auinrli 
in  diu meter. 

39.  The  Hartu^^  Pine  (Pinus  Ilartwegii).  Tjeares  t 
very  slender,  about  f*  inches  long.  Cones  penduloui.  cb- 
long,  obtuse,  clustered,  about  4  inches  Ion*:,  wiih  doprefei 
truncated  scales,  having  a  projectin:;  cnllositv  in  thr 
middle.  A  Mexican  tree  40  or  50  feet  hiirh.  "fhe  ccnrt 
are  of  a  clear  greyish  brown,  and  of  nearly  the  same  il'i- 
meter  throughout. 

' •  Scaler  of  Cnnex  spiny  at  uper. 

40.  The  Jl'i'st  Indian  A>}/»  ( Pmus  (^ecidenlalis).  I^rtve* 
5,  pale  L'reen,  slender,  mui'h  longer  than  the  coiio*.  Cone* 
ovate  oblon<:,  obtuse,  stalked,  with  rounded,  angular.  pr> 
minent  scales,  tipped  by  a  sharp  ])rickle.  A  native  uf 
St.  Domiiii^o,  on  the  mountains  where  snow  occasioailV 
falls. 

41.  The  Infiir-lrarrd  /V//f  (Pinus  maerophvUaV  Lfa''« 
5,  from  II  til  15  inches  long.  Cones  straight,  horiior.l'.', 
ovate,  tapiiing,  s.dilai y  :  fi  it  7  iiicho  long,  and  ahuiit  S 
inches  luund  at  the  ha-e,  with  theendsuf  the  srales  str-.-i^gb' 
hooked  backwards.  A  small  tree  fri»m  the  North  it 
Mi'XiCii. 

D.v.  j.    S.'alex  /./*  f  \tnes  flit,  and  rGmpreiSt  '  at  the  Of^f- 

42.  The  Mt'rinn  Cembra  (Pinus  CVrabr  ides  or  U»- 
vcana).     Ix^aves  3,  short,  tuOed,  glaucous,  and  tvutfl 


V  I  () 


n.'j 


V  I  o 


Cinp*  ftinjil,  n»ui'.fli«li-iiv,iif,  haul,  wiih  clrva!r«l  ri>un(l.sli  TIic  fir:*t  liiHturical  inrtnro  wiilrh  o.t:iMit«1icH]  his  ro]mt!i- 
•  ■iiiiiM-  -.r.i!i'«.  S»«<K  l.irji',  «;it,iMi..  A  -mull  Mi*\ir:iii  j  tini  wa-*  llio  nltar  ]iii'<'0  in  llu'  church  nf  S.  (ti.i.  C'i.^(i>- 
ii>-i'.  .•rriiii  111;;  .n  !.!.:•■  •'•■ii-«t«.  uiid  )<:<>ih;t':ii^  hiC'Ia  suiiiiar  i  tifiiin.  at  N'cniri',  which  frt)in  it>  rii-hiii-ss  un<l  hntnuHiv  of 
t.i  Shi-..'  .  !"  I   ••  M-i;,.'  ..nl  Nr.i/;i  yw.v^.  .  culouini^  ila^  frequently  hucii  lutsiakLMi  for  a  woik  l>y  (inr- 

-*  I.  J'/i'  t'-nJii-i  I*in  « l^ml^  CotnliiaK  Tr»'i'  erect,  i\>-  I  iiioiie.  Suhastinn  was  ]  mm  led  ta  Kumc  by  A^oslinoClu^i.  n 
I: '-.il  l.>..Ni-«  :>,  \ii;h  111!  >Iicath.*^  •rt,  ^\\\\\  kI-^ix'^'^'"*  I  rich  inerchant.  who  IrkKhI  at  V«'nic«\  by  whom  he  was  em- 
i;rri-:i.  (  ,,n.  «  a->  cikIiii;.',  nh!  iIIl:,  ali<>ut  thi*  h-i.^ili  ijf  the  j  p]i>u*'l  1:1  itriuineiiiiui;  liis  p.ilncc  of  the  Faniivsiiin,  111  cun- 
h  net.  \«:iii  tli.ii  lalliMi'-ji.i.iiiiil  si:ilm.  Si  etl<i  l.ii^e,  wi;h- .  juncii.iii  with  Hahla^sare  IVru/zi.  where  Kaffaet'.e  hail 
(lit  \i.ii;;<«.  A  inr  ••!  iMit-iih  rahji'  >i/e.  iiih.ihitji^  the  hiiIc^*  !  )M'.ii!i'd  hi>  ci-h'hiateil  (tahitea.  Thu<i  palltliil'^  in  c.iinpi*- 
«  f  III"  .nt.i:]!"  Ill  S:1m-:]i.  Tiri.ir).  Switxeriaii'l.  and  Iinli.  \  tiiicn,  lie  fuuitil  his  own  dcficieiicy  of  iiweiitioii,  to  rcnieiv 
ll  i«  \f  \  -'I  i::iiiii']il.il  :ii.il  hmlv,  );io\\t  luirrahh  fast,  aiiil  ului-h  he  stuclii'il  lite  auli({ile,  ami  ohtailied  tiie  iliAlnii'iinii 
|i:  ■lu'i'.  .1  :..ii»i  mi:.  f.M-  L:i.Liiifl.  ''■■fi  wu.>d,  wril  huiIcI  Uiv  and  aositt.mre  of  Mudtael  Aiigelo.  Indeed  it  is  banl  llrit 
'.irir-  .iiid  iMinii'i.  'llu-  >.  ^^U  >iel4  a  l.ir^u  c{iiaiilii\  ot  ■  tiiat  riliivii-.iMW  |)ain:4-r.  irrowiiif;  jealous  nf  iho  hiine  nf 
\'.\  K'i  ^  •  -l  iiiLihix  I  ]^ifT.ulli*.  a\ailid  himself  of  the  |»owcr<»  of  SulNistiaiM  a<  a 

■H    7'^/''  /r«  r/'N''/j//f  /'/.'I'- 1 1*i:i\i'«  Str>)l«ii*«V     Tniiik  erect,     Culuuutt,  in   ihe   hope   that,   assisted  hy    hi.s   roiii|»oM(iiin. 

l*i'»nilio  nnijhl  liucce^^fiiliy  r.val  tho  eflforls  «»f  Uihsim. 
Mii'iui«d  Aii^elo  accordingly  furnished  the  de>j(;iH  for  i!h- 
l*iei;i,  in  the  church  nf  the  C'onventuali  at  Viicrho;  and 
ii.id  I,  .uid  -tilni^  •■fill.'  isi  ire  nii::;'?n  •l.*Jrici*  m  Nurrh  :  the 'l'ia;i*fj:;iiraii«ni  and  the  I'MnL^ellaiioii  ui  S.  Pieiro,  m 
Anii'ii-i  I:  ^  i.w-i  \y:\  fi^t,  .ind  1  r<-l,iri'*  il;i»  chaii.  «infi,  |  M  'ntuii),  ai  Ui>ine.  tl»e  t'xeeiilnm  of  which  however,  in  c.iii- 
u  .if-  .  I>i.{  ]  .-i  !«■!.. I'.lc  timber  iniix*ite<l  Ir-'in  Ani<':i''a  under  :  s«'|Uii:cc  of  L'lomhii's  tcdu'ii^*  iiMde  ol  ]n'uceediiii;.  occupud 
Ij.i'  u.i!iii'  ..{  •  I'll;.','     Ot  tin- ipt4  .C'.  /'.  ;■■;    -i/f  ■/ 1  nf  Dnoij-  ',  "'X  \e..iN,     Tlie  exiraoidinai \  hi-aulv  of  llie  culourini!  and 


\*'T\  l'!li.  I^M\r*  .'■,  "m'TpUt,  hn»;ht  'jiei-n.  williout  >lieath». 
C  ■■:»>■'.  ii.iir>'W.  I  .:i_'.  j  •  inl-.i!  .\;-,  IV'  m  .'»  t«i  <»  inehes  hmi;. 
v.itli    \],.n    i.vjti*  e.i.iii,!>.|  .i.'iri- 1    fci'ile*.      A   ti.ilt\e  of  L'.i- 


1  '•' 

l.K.  -I'l  :i)<  .1  nii-ii'  \.ir:>  ;\. 

■J  *i     T'l^  /.   f.'f/   /'»/.#■  I  1*1 11',:'.  f\ ••el*  I »,     'rniitk.  ricff.  verv     iii  tln'-i- cclehratcd    pimhiclion-,   Wi-ie    the  olijects  i^f  wiii- 

1«»t'ly         I«<-.lVi  •>    .1,    l.!l;:l|{   (;ii-i-:t.    •I.^IiIm-IiV     ■^KUir>-ll'<   iill    nlir 

M'li*.  \u:li  li.t  Hlii-.tili,  1.-  f.i-..  nnir  .v\.  1  iii^;.  peiuh. ■.•■>.  olalke*!. 


i  the  L:ianiU'itr  uf  .Mic]ia«d  An^tlu's  i'nm|»«»sition  and  de^i^n. 

Vt-i'*:ii  ^urpii<'C  aiiil  applaii-*!'. 

At   liiiH  t;n>i'   « ardin.il    (iailtn  di*'  Medici    couuni-<*'ioni'«l 


l^allatlh-  III  paiiii   his   piiiiiii'  uf  tin*    I'laiivfi^uratioii,  and 
hemi;  «h-irii;i*  i>l' pie'tiMilnii;  an  ai!.ii-piece  to  the  calhe«hal 
i»f  Naihoiiiie.  of  w  iiiidi  he   ua^  airhlnsho)*.  he  en^a^ed  Sr ■ 
I  h.isti.iiiit  til  p.ijit  a  piciiiie  III' the  Uai.-iii>;  of  Lizarus,  of  the 
I  ^ame  dinn-ii^i.iiis.     *()ii  llii«  tH-casi.in/  s.i\<  Hr\an,  'he  wa.4 
Iti.    '/Vi#- /  .irfi///T/ /*i  I/'- (l^.nu*  J. aiiihi'iti.ina*.  Trunkereci.  ■  a„aiii  aott-trd  1»\  tlie  j-uwrr-*  of  Buonarttii.  hv  wliom  if  \i.is 
v«T\  l-ifi\.     Le.i\«iF   '1.  rather  stilT,   hiiL'hi   'jiet'i.  rxn^hith,  i  ("inpitsiMl  .iinl  iIih.^ikmI.  The  picture  wun  pnldicly  c\hihiiri> 
«iih  ii>i  <>he.ith'«.     ('.iiii"*  xery  larci*.  ]  1  iiilultms.  fi..ni   14  to     at  Kniiie.  lii  i  umpetitinn  wiih  ihe 'I'laiinfiijur.ition  :  ami  it  p 


fr.-ii»n  III  r  .tic'h.'s  liiii^;.  v\i!li  th.n  1 1\,  oviiii-.  cili'Mi—pnsnteil 
Aeaii-.    A  I'ii.t'  Ilim:ili\aii  tie<',  hriiini^  the  I'l.mntc  of  Ku^ 
lai:<i  uitLoril  iiMli-rikon.      It  has  \ir\  much  tin-  hahit  nf  ihi 

Up  * 

•■>m>-.ith  pine,  hat    it^    lca\e<  aie  imMc  <^!.iiir>iUH  anil  thi 

r  .lie*  are  l.iit;ci-. 


|s|;.i'ili-     h'll^'.    uilil    hr-    111     Iiillli  h'd    si-.lt<-'<.       Si-i->!s    liir 'i'. 

»3  i*'!i'.  An  vn.irni'i:-*  tn-i*  I  •on  1  h\  l)"ii^l.i^  in  New  Al- 
bion, i>n  *>.iiiil\  p!.i:n'«  uherr  ihi  k'Iii'I'  xi-u'i'tatl  .'1  eM^t^t. 
Sprfini>*nii  Mcie  f.in  I  J"U  f-i"?  h.jh  and  ni"ie.  'I'Jie  \i  •  n| 
14  «p  Mi^'V.  :ind  nf  n>>  \.l!.i>'  i>\i-i-pl  I'M  t'.ii'- \\i>iid.  'ihe  tcedst 
are  •*  -ile  -ted  hv  the  Ind;  iii-  I  a  fi-'d 

»r  yV/-  .\u^l-\ihw  /*.  -  •IVn.i'i  A^.i-aiii;.'.  1.  I....'.i, 
S,  \«itii  ilre.i!u'i'!s  shi  .llii*.  "ll  :.ih-:.  ^ir\  ^I.i..i  ni;-*  1  ii  .hi" 
M>le,  -h.iip  pniiMisi.  fi!>'ii  .'  t>  I  .nciii-o  i>»ii;.  1  •m-'^  dri>i  p 
iiij.  a  f »  I  i-r  iiinic  ll  wz.  \rr\  '>U'ii>!<  r.  miMi  li^t.iiit,  oM>.n^- 
lai.i  eiil.ili*.  ■•htu-e,  spii  .\iliiii;  "•  .lie-*  A  usiT-inlic  lif.-  u*- 
M-mlt!in<  till'  W  •■uii.>..tit  p.m'  i.i  li:init  :  ;  iiindhv  Khri-ii- 
bt'i/  fir.ir  O.iii'.hlii  .M  Ml  Aid.  and  h>  M.iilWiir  in  (tiia- 
lent  t!. I  It  pr'iiliii'i'-*  :in  i.ii!i«n.illv  l.ir^'i*  i|  lai.tity  it  a 
cli'ii.  hii:;lil,  .inihii  •i'ol--iirtd  ri    in 

|{i'<iidt ->  the  !oi  I- ,iiiri::,  ihi-  f  ill-.*  i:iu*  "i  •  «:i-«  i-f  Piiic  .lu* 
int  nl  lined  in  ho  ik^.  hut  thi-\  .iii-  in  1  ri.)  rrti  I'lU  kiiiiun 
III  111*  Morth  fuithrr  ii»!i-i*  111  ihj*  p'..iif  \.i.  /*.  i-.i/j- 
f'.t  ui.riii  i*T  tfi'-ntrt'*!/'  u  .!>,  tin  n-nsis,  rtiuri  itli,  futtr'u- 
Al/-i,  r  I'lt  tt  I,  ••  'I.'  'ft  i,  f.f.  I  ■•/'•♦  f.  tuthiu  i!  I. 

(L'Otdin-*    .iri.'  rt»tu'U   *••'    l''nfir.  'u*'%    iirtt'itiuiCum^    \i'! 
iv.  ;    l-iimhi-rl'^    1/ ''j  -i;  r.i;  A     f  t'*tf' ^-'uu^^  l*utu^.\ 

l»I.M  s  ilALSAMKA        Amifs.  p    w  ' 

IMNVAKI.       lliMO  srvN    n.  Jl  •  ' 

l»Ii»MKlNO       suNv 

I»H)M1U»,  si:»iASll.\N  1>KL.  :in  .-m.uent  f.a:nter, 
li.ith  tt  pttrir.l.t  :-.i.d  hin|ni\.  wj-*  hnin  in  1  ii.'!.  at  \  eiiici'. 
A  hiMlCi*  hi*  \l.l'«  c.liied  :lN^t  \  rni-/.i.lli  I.  Ills  ^iiininif,  ai-- 
-.  ;diu.;  t.il.iii/i.  «r.i<*  L111-1.1110.  ilinii^li  ii  d.  r^  n  t  :ippi-.ii 
ih.il  ue  na-*  k:i«\%ii  !•>  It  in  lu^  nv\  n  lime,  nr  lliil  hi- e\^T 
uiirMi'd  hi«  pi<-!ure«  \\\\\\  A  On  lu<i  ]iri!ii'.|<..l  perf 'imiiiu'e 
in  I'll,  the  K.ii<«iii^  >•(  l.i/aiiiH,  tip'  wnnU  '  Si-h.iii..ini:'*  \  c- 
lie/ianiik  Incu-hal*  :ippi,'ir  in  ihaiaitei^  n>i  d«>'.dil  tiaci-d  hy 
fiiin^i-if  ll>-  Ml"  a  >killi.l  niUHiri:in.  parliiuhiiU  nii  tlie 
lute,  loil  .ihand  oir-l  thit  scm  -,ii  r  |>>r  paiiiliii^,  the  rudiments  1 
jf  uiiich  lie  .i<->piit'il   \inil"i   Ihiliiii,  hut   aliL-rULii'd'*  hec.imc  ■ 


>i  »  niiMii  pTihif  tif  it»i  extiaoidin.iiv  me. it,  that,  imtwiti;- 
sl.tndiin;  thi'  iiaiioi-endent  hciul)  i>:  RatV.iellr'schef-ilNi'iivre, 
Sih.t<,ii.ti.ii\  iirfiirnKiiue  u\' •:!  I  iinner>al  adiniiatiiiii/ 
Thi«  piitiiif  \\a<.  i«-mo>ed.  h\  ti:e  ref^ent  of  Kraii'V,  fnnii 
till*  r.itik.  di:il  if  Narhiiine  iiit>i  ihe  Orleans  ciiili*cl.<.ii. 
uhi-inc  it  v.,i-  pi.ii  iuiscd  h)  thf  i.irt' .).  .).  An^ii -tciii,  1C.-.| , 
I  r  tWn  tii-ii.^aud  ^uiiici'*,  and  ;^  imw  depn!.|lrd  in  tin.' 
.N.ili -na!  (i.tiinv.  It  i^  pUiiitid  i:t  i.inxa'*,  and  itn  si2i:  !•• 
tliiMi  t  II  fit:  ii,\  inchi-^  h  rll'i  l'>  !>•:•*'  '*'*'t  hve  inches  vndi-. 

Seli.iitj.iii'i  u.i-.  i:rr.ill\  pall  -ilm  1  hv  I'.pe  (.lenu'iil  Vil.. 
^Hi  '  I  liiii  Kill  11;  •  !i  hmi  till-  t'tilt'f  ol  keeper  nf  the  pip.d 
oi^iit-r,  \vli;i  h  u.i"  the  laiiM*  ••(  hi-  iianu*.  Del  I'loiiiho.  in 
•illiismn  ti  till*  h-.td  nf  the  ori!.  'I'll  <»  pii:«t  rendiTiii.;  iL 
iifi-fs..iiv  tiiat  he  fti.ouM  ..*-*iinii'  a  religious  h:ibit,  hv 
.ili.ii.d -lit  d  li.e  prnte^<*i  'it  •  f  a  p.imler.  and  uai  tliemef  :th 
I  illfi  i''i:i:f  H.i-1i:ii:i  di-1  l'ti«niii<i.  Hik  hint  tiork  Mun  thi.* 
t  h.ipi  !  lit  tl.f  Clili;i  l.tlllll> ,  HI  Safil.i  M.illU  del  P>i]ioia,  U  hirii 
h<  ]i  tt  imperl'ei'l.  ai.  1  il  wn-  alli  rwaids  linitheil  by  Frah- 
e>e  .  .S  tlv  Mil.  He  il.id  id  a  li-'.i'i,  at  Kuliie.  in  IjlT.  at 
till'  a^f  if  !ii\!v  Ihii  VMik.  Ill  !■<  kiid  ll  have  Ix'nn  the 
iiivi  n:>i  of  p.nithii^  I.]  "II  M  I'l.t  u  .ih  ml  c>dniir.  and  uf  pn*- 
MMt.ii.:  till-  t  il.o.i-  ti'iii  U.xiii.it^  link  h\  appIvuiK,  in 
llii-  \\i  I  iii-iaiii  I-.  .1  ni.\ture  >:  nia->i.c  an^l  (iricMii  piudi. 
I.  ii-i  "i  ii:..;  l-i  III*'  a-.tlh  •:  iIiC-,  a  p).i**ter  (-'•liipus<-d  uf 
<pi.i  k-^nii-.  p.ti  ll.  aiid  iiM^lii'. 

'  P.ii  ll  i.t.  ill  i!*  Ill  j-t  ;:i  luuiM-  i-ns.-.'  iih-er\es  Ku'^cli,  '  »a* 
llic  pr>i\iiicc  i>l  Sth.i<;.iii.i  N.lliiM*  hail  ;;i\en  linn  an  evo 
I  I  pi-iii-!|.:li-  .ll.  I.  vii^ii  I  i.iiiiri-.  I  I  :iaii*cn!ie  the  cliaiaeter 
Jiid  '>(-.i..!.rt  lit  <*ih,;!i  •  I  |ic:-.  hut  il  id  :•  fused  htm  bll  ideal 
p  i-.vi  r- -ti.j!  e:.ir^'>  >•(  iii::i>l  mIm  h  1  •nimamls  ami  iiniiiN  a 
i..:n'.i-i<iu.<«  uliiili-  A-^  oln^v  .ii.d  .rrt  oi'iiiti-  in  «Mnceiv  :i!|^,  as 
..itih.t,  'i.o  if  ]a.nliii^  ll  'itnric  snhj>-et»,  hv  leadily  prniiii-cil 
u  hat  lit-    lit.:,in  Willi  relui  lance   aiiil  iii.ished  With  fatif^iie.* 

•  Kaiili.    .n;  M  I    /'f.7  n  ■ ;.   in.'-;;     I'llk.n^t.  n'l  /^/.■' .  hv 
Fn*iii  ;   Kixun'o  /'f/.i 

JMO/ZI,  MU^..  was  nrijir:  I'.ly  M  *-  F,-ti.rr  Lvn-di  S  ilii*- 
huiv,  I'.-in^  the  d  iitjhtci' ft  .l-<!i  •  S.ilu-hur).  l'."*! .  <d'  ll- d 


lh«*  di«>  ipii*  ni  (fiiLiinni'.  uhoM'  hIvIi-   iif'  i-idiiiiiin^   he  eaie 

fuliv    oliiihed    and   »ui-i  i-<sfu:lv    inutalfl.      ]!•■   fii-t   d.Hliii-  1  \el    m  Caiiiaiv-'iioliiie.  wIm  le   «!.•■   Mi^hniiiiii  IT)'',      lli-r 

|{Ui«li,- 1   hini«-'ll   an  1    piitiait  ]i.i.nter.  t>>   v^li.ili  I114  {lovvri^  1  K'*  "^   I  • -k*.  .ml   vi^aeitv    1  i:l_v    :ii-,<:i-.i  1    hi  i'  ••■■im'  di>:.iir 


Hvre  pn-ult.tilv  adapli  I.      Hi-*  ]><irtraitH  arr  h.ddlv  ilr«i^i  i->l 
aifl  full  ol  rhar.nliT  :  llu-  hirUand   hnnU  .ire   admnahlv 


li.iii    III    tlie    L  lid  -11    un.ld  ..(    r.-li.-n.  IV  l.ii-Ii  «  ii-h  d   i.i    hi  1 
maii.a^e,    in     ITdi.    I-    Mr.     Iliii:v     'I'l.i.ile,    .i;i    ••pnli  ii*. 


ilr.AMii.  Willi  an  e\t|Ui«;le  t-'ue  nf  riilniir  and  t  xtraoidin.irv  ,  hn-wrr  in   Siulliwark.  aiid  ihi-n  •  :;i-  i-f  tlii*  ni'-inhir"    1- r 
rid.ef      The    nM'>t    IanioU'>   nl    Ioh    vvnrkii  111  lii.^  ei.i%<i  Ufr**  '  lh>it    h  .|    u^h.      It  wa^*   s    i.i   afti  r   «h.'   hicaliie  Mi«    l.ti.i^' 

t»irrti.iit«    nf   (iiul.a    (■  )li/.i^a.    the    tavnunte    of    (.'ardui.ii  j  thai  her  .h  >|Uai. it. nice  vi  iili  Pr.  .l-di:--   n  e>ninii-:ii  •  1.  Mhuli 
il.pjfilito  lie*  Mcila--.  vthich  ii>  \viit>rs«<f  that  a^i- \va4  called  ,  Is  the  c-iiciiiii-l.tii>  e    ti   mIi.iIj   ini    :   'n:e   pr.in  i;  a.iv    nvw  <• 
■  i|iv  iiti' |N*rfkiriiiJiii-e.  and  >d    I'leti.i   Areliiin.  in   wlmdi  he  |  auv    iil.i'i*   .1    in.iv   li>>ll    \\\    tin-  ..n:....-*    id    i.iir    hUntur*' 
iti«tiiuut«his|  n\e  d:tri*ielil  tint*  <d   hi  ■"k   in  the  dreks,  iiili-      Hut    ihri.i-   hav.n^  dii- 1   .'1    ITs],   i,,..   Uid->iv   ii'tiifi.   viitli 


litiin;  mill  wniiUniful  exactness  the  dilleii'ii'-ooriho  Vidvet, 
Ibo  ftalin,  And  uthcr  inatviiaU  v>f  ihc  dia|>rry. 


her  four  da  i^hters,  ti   n.iiii,  ai.il  there,  liUMi:-.;  m*  I  uiih 
nil  Itan.m  luuoie-mastLM,     f   the  iianm   uf  Ciahritl   l*f;//-, 
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ffll  in  l;»vc  with  nn»l  iiniTie<l  liini  in  17fl4:  ami  that  jiro-  | 
coo'hiiu,  from  whirlj  hrr  i*ll  rrii.':nl  canicsily  I'lMleavourod  ■ 
to  «lisHUiulo  liei-,  ]):()'! uot'l  a  o<.iiJiilrti*  rupluru  between  ' 
tlkuui  u  nIioiI  tiino  hcfirc  .luliiisoirtt  <UmiIi.  Tliis  iiuveriho- 
ItMs  did  not  prevent  Mr.<.  Pi(»7.zi  tVoni  inibli^lun^',  in  17hij, 
on  (H'liivo  vuluine  of  p)>sip,  (.iilitled  *  Anocdoie!*  of  Dr. 
Stinuiei  Jtdinson,  diuini;  tlie  last  Twenty  Years  of  hU 
Life.'  Many  lliiit^s  in  {\\\a  ))uldirntion  gave  great  otfence 
to  Hoswell  and  .ToluiMtn's  other  friciuU,  who  professed  to 
re^anl  >t  a»  haviiif;  been  prompted  mainly  by  feminine  spite 
and  revenge:  but  alihough  thi'y  mi^ht  not  be  fur  wi-ong  in 
thiri  conclusion,  there  was  al-o  gi-onnd  for  sonic  retaliation 
from  the  other  side :  and  the  view  which  a  lar^^o  ]K>rtion  ofihc 
pubiie  took  of  the  feud  between  the  parlies  may  be  seen  hi 
l)r.  Widcot*!*  (  IVter  Pindar*s )  humorous  i>oein  entitled 
*  Hozzy  and  Piox/.i.*  Meanwhde  Mr*.  Pioszi  loUowed  up  her 
first  biHtk  by  another,  in  l7bH,  entitled  *  Letters  to  and  from 
Dr.  Samuel  Jtdinson,'  in  two  vul.-«.  8to.  But  before  this 
she  had  yone  with  her  husband  to  Florence,  ond  there,  in 
conjunetion  with  three  j^entlemen,  named  Merry,  Grcathcnd, 
and  Pai>ons  (the  onec  fami)UH  i)ut  now  almost  fon^)tten 
founderstd'theDeUaCruocaschoolof  }M>ctry),  ^he  printed  but 
did  not  publish,  in  I7>«6.  a  collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and 
vcrsi*,  under  the  title  of  'The  Florentine  Miscidlanv.'  Mrs. 
l^ozzi'^>  other  works  are,  'Ob.servat ions  and  Kettectionsmade 
in  the  course  of  a  Journey  throuuh  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
manv,'  two  vols.  Mvo.,  17^'J:  'British  Svnonvniv,  or  an 
Attempt  at  rei^ulating  the  Choice  of  Words  in  Familiar 
Conversation.'  'J  vols.  !?vo.,  17'J4:  and  *  Retrospection,  or 
a  Review  of  the  most  striking  and  important  Events, 
Chanu*ler«,  Situation^,  and  their  Consequences,  which  the 
last  Eighteen  11  un<lreil  Years  have  pri'sented  to  the  view 
of  Mankind.'  'J  vols.  Ito.,  iSdl.  She  is  said  to  have  also 
contributed  many  anon>moiis  pieces,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  to  the  periodieal  publications  of  her  day  ;  but  it  has 
ircnerally  biren  admitted  that  nothing  she  wrote  at  a  later 
date  is  so  good  as  some  poems  she  contributed  so  early  as  in 
17r),>  to  the  volume  of 'Miscellanies'  published  by  Aniia 
Maria  Williams,  ])artieularly  one  called  'The  Three  "Warn- 
ings,' the  su])erior  merit  of  which,  rather  than  any  proper 
anihorily  for  the  fact,  has  led  to  the  o)>inion  that  she  was 
materially  assisted  in  its  composition  by  lier  friend  Johnson. 
It  certainly  however  is  not  much  in  Johnson's  style.'  Mrs. 
Piozzi  survived  her  second  husband,  and  died  at  Clifton 
near  Hiistol,  on  the  Jnd  of  May,  1821. 

1*1  PA.     [Fkogs,  vol.  X..  p.  49,?,  4*H).] 

P1PI%.  A  column  of  air  contained  in  a  tube  and  mr.in- 
tainiMl  in  a  state  of  vibratii>n  yit.'hls  a  musical  sound,  de- 
jiendin;:  upon  iss  len-^th  and  Hi^lnly)  upon  the  slate  of  the 
atmosphere.  Our  <ihjecl  in  the  present  artiele  is  to  give 
such  an  account  of  the  theory  of  a  mubirul  pipe  as  may. 
with  the  articles  Ac(M'stics.  Cord,  Harmonics.  Scale, 
Tkmper.imknt,  &c.,  comide:e  the  statement  of  the  leading 
principles  of  suund  and  doctrines  of  music. 

We  shall  begin  by  correcting  one  mistake  in  each  of  the 
articles  Acmsrics  and  Cord.  In  the  former  (p.  97)  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  the  middle  a  of  the  treble  clef  is 
given  ;  these,  with  the  meaning  of  the  term  vibration  as 
use<l  in  that  article,  shouhl  all  be  doubled,  since  the  num- 
bers there  given  (fnun  tlie  Berlin  Transax'tions)  mean  com- 
plot.-*  or  d.»ublo  Vibrations,  answering  to  double  waves  of 
sound  (or  a  coiiden.-ation  and  rarefacticm  in  each).  The 
mean  value  in  tlu-.t  page  give>  -130  double  vibialions  for  the 
n«>ie  A.  a  result  we  siiall  pre-ently  u-e.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his 
llarini'.me-;  (I7llh,  fnunil,  b\  c  iini'arison  of  an  oriran-pipe 
Willi  a  wire,  that  the  d  ne\i  brlow  the  a  iust  mentioned 
gave  -204.  -J J..*,  and  'J'-**  double  vibrati.ins  ]^er  second  in  a 
coid  day  of  Ni>\i  niber,  a  temperate  day  of  September,  and 
a  warm  day  of  .Xn^u^t :  t;iUi:::;  'JiiJ  as  the  mean,  this  would 
gi\e  only  V.  :\  d.iubb-  vibrations  fur  \  instead  of  4.10.  If 
then  all  the  e\;H'rin;cnts  are  tru>tworlhy,  the  a  of  Dr. 
Sniilh's  urgaii  Ml  Tiiirty  ( 'dleje.  Cambridge)  must  have 
bvcM  ne.irly  a  loju'  bilnw  that    ilthe  oiehc^lras  of  our  dav. 

Wi*  ha\e  ufii-n  he  ird  it  s  .iil  that  what  is  ealle<l  concert - 
pitch  had  li^eii  eor,>iilesablv  in  tin*  l.isl  ceiiiurv.  but  we  had 
no  idia,  tdl  we  iret  wiih  1).-.  Smith's  experiinenl,  that 
there  wasanx  |i  -:ti\e  f.-ui.daiuin  fur  tli.'  assertion. 

T!iroui»huul  tlie  fonmilro  in  ihe  ait'.ide  Cor:i  :r  must  be 
read*  inMead  cd"  'Jr.  The  result  of  the  iximpie  [page  C, 
CoKi»]  ^b.ml«l  bo  :vi '»  •  inbi.'ad  wf  J  j^. 

•  Th*  f •»»•*  tf  Oi.«  rrr..r  i4  ;in  iij  i.!*i«rt»n.'v  iii  llir  «iiiii-U»  FoHnd  in  Iho 
•  Kiirvi*    Mriii.|.  .•  tl.M  .11.!. 11^  ...;i..l  nuiiur.ii  whwh  lia»  liiiii«eir  luii^illra  Uut 


In  this  subject  a  distinct  l.ne  should  1>c  dravn  lei 
those  cireumbtances  which  are  of  ea.«y  and  ddlu  ull  t-.ip  Vi 
lion:  for  example,  to  a]>i'rMMiuho  thoruughly  undvr^ -ii':« 
the  coinpo>iiJon  of  u axes  moving  in  oppiv^itc  di:irfi.i-:i 
[Ac'OiTSTics,  pages  93,  U4]  it  is  not  diflivult  to  p«>.i.t  .; 
what  the  stale  of  a  pi|)e  must  be  when  in  iiiusic*il  iibrsir^n: 
but  to  explain  how  the  action  of  a  current  uf  air,  c»  in  the 
ccmimon  llute,  or  the  joint  action  ofihc  nir  and  a  n^c«i.•«.s 
the  clarinet  or  reed-i»lops  of  un  oit^n,  pniducvs  and  04.0- 
tains  this  state  of  \ibnuion,  is<{ui(u  another  thing. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  pipe  in  a  state  (no  ioatierb<i 
produced)  of  continued  sonorous  vibration,  vieldiiig  \u 
lowest  note  which  K  will  give  :  lot  ii  bu  a  simple  p  pv  .^.. 
at  both  ends,  and  let  it  be  houiidmg.  buy  the  c  ofihc  tn-ti« 
clef  next  below  the  a  above  mentitinea,  or  the  flr«l  krUi 
the  lines  of  that  clef.  This  note  requires  *268  iluubW  v.bci' 
lions  per  secoiid.  a  re()uiring  43u.  If  wc  now  renmhcr 
that  the  air  at  the  two  extremities  is  in  rommuiiirtlw 
with  the  outer  air,  we  t>ec  that  no  conden»a1ifm  orrard^ 
tion  can  take  place  at  those  extiemitics,  or  only  xcn 
ones  compared  with  those  which  take  place  in  ibe  uin-m 
of  the  tube.  To  get  approximately  at  the  ctindititHif  «f 
vibrulion,  let  us  sup|>o.ie  lliat  no  condensation  or  rarehriM 
takes  place  at  the  extremitu*s.  We  then  i^ec  [Acciinci. 
pp.  9:{,  94]  that  the  state  of  the  pipc»  its  two  cxtr 
never  being  condensed  or  rarcfie<l,  in  as  it  would  be  u  ■«« 
waves  of  sound  were  truvellmg  in  upposiie  directions  fvtri 
particle  of  the  interior  being  afl'ecled  by  the  ji>int  (tiB<ks- 
sations  and  velocities  of  both.  Moreover,  tlu*  dislanre  W- 
tween  two  11  neon  den  ^-ed  particles  is  always  the  wlioJe  it 
of  the  wave  of  coiifltn'^atiDn  or  that  «»f  rarefaciitin.  vi  ■ 
multiple  of  this  length;  that  i^  the  pi]M!  must  lie«iib« 
the  half -length  of  a  double  wave  or  a  ninltiple  uf  Xht 
length.  When  the  pipe  sounds  the  lowest  note,  it  hbm 
give  the  longest  wave:  that  is,  the  length  of  the  ft^ 
must  be  that  of  the  simple  wave  of  coudeii!>atiun  ormi^ 
faction.  Hence  the  lowest  note  winch  a  pi  pi*  ran 
wliich  is  culled  its  fwidtimmttd  not",  is  that  belong  ■■ 
double  wave  of  sound  which  is  double  of  isi  m^ 
Each  double  wave  answers  to  a  complete  or  double  vibitlui 
of  a  siring. 

To  compare  this  result   with  practice,   let    ns  suffiai 
sound  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  I  !-.''>  feet  per  second  (icmpf 
raturc  G2^  Falir.).     The  note  c  huvi.ig  l!0^  double  ^ib:ati 
per  second,  this  11 'J.)  feet  mi..-«t  contain  25j^  f!<.uble  wa^o, 
or  each  tiouble  wave  must  be  4'3G  fret.     The  s.i.^le  wiie 
then  is  i'18  feet,  or  'J  feet  J  inrhes  and  .tii  of  an  nicli,  wfawk 
is   the    throrfilical  leiit^ih   of  ll'.e  p»|>e.     Now    il.c  or 
builders  say  -  leel  [OiuiAN,  CoNsTKrcTiox  07.  vol.  Mc,p 
4'J.o-],  hut  this  of  course  is  a  rough  docriptron,  sinrp  lu 
French  origan-builders  also  say  *2  feet  (ai-cordiii>r  lo  Rmi| 
and  the  French  foot  is  linger  than  the  Enuii^h.     K^ifiM 
on  in  the  article  referred  to  we  see  'J  feet  'J  iiici.es  ci«c^  u 
the  length  of  this  c  in  an  open  pipe  (the  duU-ianai,  ii'<l  I 
foot  1  inch  ill  a  stopped  pipe  (the  stum)ed  diapaboni.  «k»fe, 
as  we  shall  presently  sec,  ought  lobe  half  a>  Ijnj;  astn.4<i 
pi|K>.    The  common  tiuie,  when  everything  issti<p|c«i.pa 
this  sdine  c.a^id  the  length  from  the  embouchure  (uria«Mr*> 
hole)  to  the  end  of  the  instrument  is  a  lilllc  iiK*re  iliui 
feet,  but  certainly  never  2  feet  '1  inchcu.     It  must  be  n- 
membcred  however  Ihat  this  instrument  is  made  up  of  ik 
flute  <so  called)  and  the  player,  who^e  lipft,  whcnihef  roBt 
over  the  embouchure,  confine  the  air,  and  are  e<|uni'l«iiiii 
a  slight  lengthening  of  the  pipe.     It  is  not  the  nitnc^  *i 
blowini];  which  does  this,  but  the  approach  of  the  liH 
may  be  thus  shown.     Take  a  common  flute,  a  .d.  vi      ■■ 
bidding  it  to  the  li)^  strike  the  uppermost  hole  vita  irf 
tin;j,er:  a  faint  sound  will  be  heard.     Nowap|nMch 
lips  to  the  embouchure,  but  without  blowing,  and  ilieoi-iMi 
the  satnc  hole  wiih  the  finger:  another  fuint  tound  will 
he  an  I,  decidrdly  flatter  than  the  former.     It  is  well  kauv« 
t<)  those  who  play  on  this  histruraent  <to  tho<^  vhoplay* 
tune  at  UmnI )  thai  drawing  the  lips  b.ick,  so  as  not  so  i» 
to  confine  tlie  air  contiguous  to  the  eiutM>ucbure,  shtifcv 
(he  tone,  and  what  some  )>erson>  call   humnunng  tbr  •• 
stiument  means  continual  ulteration  of  the  pusiliou  bf  lU 
lips.  s:>  as  to  shorten  or  lengthen  the  pijK*  by  turns acc«<daif 
to  the  iitite  to  be  >ounded.     It  is  aUo  w^-ll  known  to  pU^cn 
tliat  this  humouring  can  be  carried  to  u  much  greatof  ritcti 
wiih  the  hi'jli  note^  than  with  the  low  nulc«;    but  so  IiU^ 

Vfl.M  a\  i«r  ■  \iu»m  nlntij  a  «tr.  u-hi-ii  eonl  lo  l«  that  «l'^«ii«4  Mfiu:.as^*** 
Uir  (••lu't'i  ill  ilii-  iHiituiii  i.f  Um*  iXHil  «bov«  ueiaht  U  e4|«Al  k§iitt  fe^iiiA 
wL-'iv.t>  il  »]iuttM  luw  thrca  half  tiiat  leOCUi. 
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practical  musicians  in  connection  with  the  theo- 
1  the  time  of  Daniel  Bernoulli  (who  first  gave  the 
itical  theory  of  this  subject),  that  this  simple  fact 

discovered  by  him  from  a  new  and  somewhat  com- 
Bxpcriment. 

preceding  theory  all  the  parts  of  any  section  of  the 
)endicular  to  its  axis  are  supposed  to  vibrate  in  the 
inner.  This  cannot  be  the  case  in  the  common 
n  the  organ-pipe,  in  which  the  cause  of  condensa^ 
ipplied  at  the  side;  and  in  faict  all  experiments  in 
le  cause  of  undulation  has  been  equally  applied 

the  parts  of  a  section  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
reed  in  the  result  that  the  time  of  vibration  is 
idependcnt  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube:  while  those 
1  the  same  was  not  equally  applied  give  the  result 
greater  the  diameter  the  lower  is  the  tone.  More- 
len  an  orifice  is  made  in  the  side  of  a  pipe,  as  in  the 
is  not  equivalent  to  the  formation  of  a  new  pipe 
ling  at  that  orifice,  though  the  results  are  some- 
embling.  Any  note  between  the  fundamental  note 
octave  may  be  obtained  by  an  orifice  of  one  kize  or 
made  at  or  near  the  middle  of  a  pipe. 
ivo  been  that  we  may  suppose  the  extremities  of  the 
w  to  contain  between  them  2,  3,  &c.  half- waves, 
he  whole  pipe  being  one  half-wave  in  length,  will 
Harmonics  of  the  fundamental  note.  This  sub- 
ifiiciently  treated  in  the  article  cited. 
08  instruments  yield  different  harmonics  more  or 
lily ;  the  general  rule  being  that  the  more  violent 
ation  which  produces  the  sound,  the  larger  the 
of  half-waves  formed  in  the  tube,  and  the  higher 
3onic:  also  that  a  certain  diameter,  the  larger  the 
he  length  of  the  tube,  is  necessary  to  the  production 
undamental  note.  Thus,  if  an  organ-pipe  be  too 
the  bore,  it  will  yield  the  octave  of  the  fundamental 

if  the  latter,  only  with  great  attention  to  the 
or  adjustment  of  the  orifice  through  which  the 
:ers.  If  the  bore  of  a  Uute  be  too  narrow  (which  we 
to  be  the  case  in  modern  instruments),  tlie  lower 
U  be  ditlic.ult  to  obtain.  And  the  various  har- 
ire  produced  with  very  different  degrees  of  facility; 
istanco  of  which  the  theory  can  ^ive  no  account, 
ayers  on  the  trumpet  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
that  tone  which  divides  the  instrument  into  seven 
the  flat  seventh  in  the  third  octave  above  the  fun- 
1  note ;  whde  in  the  flute  there  is  no  moderately 
layer  who  cannot  produce  it.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  all  pipes  of  the  trumpet  class  are  of  tapering 
*;  and  thoui^h  they  agree  in  all  material  points  with 
iry  of  cylindrical  and  prismatic  pipes,  it  is  not  re- 
ef in  the  present  state  of  the  mathematical  analysis 
abject,  that  they  should  present  circumstancei  dif- 
sxplanation. 

be  obvious,  from  the  considerations  in  Acoustics, 
n  the  extremities  of  the  pipe  contain  between  them 
aves,  there  will  be  ri  +  1  points  (the  orifices  in- 
at  which  the  velocities  aro  always  greater  than 
e,  and  no  condensations  or  rarefactions;  and  n 
n  the  middle  of  the  subdivisions),  at  which  the  con- 
ns or  rarefactions  are  always  greater  than  elsewhere, 
ih  are  always  at  rest  or  nearly  so.  These  iflimove- 
nts  are  called  uoics  of  vibration  ;  and  there  is  one 

in  the  middle  of  the  tube  only  when  the  number  of 
es  in  the  pipe  is  odd. 

s  consider  the  rase  of  a  pipe  with  one  end  closed, 
ious  now  that  the  open  extremity  is  a  point  of  no 
ition,  while  the  closed  extremity  must  be  a  node, 
;  of  no  velocity.  Hence  the  tube  must  be  the 
n  odd  number  of  simple  waves  in  length,  twice  the 
ist  be  an  odd  number  of  simple  waves,  and  four 
e  tube  an  odd  number  of  double  waves  in  length, 
he  fundamental  note  belongs  to  a  double  wave  of 
es  the  length  of  the  tube ;  so  that  the  fundamental 
a  pipe  closed  fit  one  end  is  an  octave  lower  than 
he  same  pipe  open  at  both  ends.  It  is  the  same  thing 
Kit  a  pipe  of  half  the  length  of  an  open  pi|>e,  closed 
id,  gives  the  same  note  as  the  open  pipe.  This  is  the 
'hy  the  pipes  of  the  stopped  diapason  stop  of  an  organ 
es  of  the  lengths  of  those  of  the  open  diapason. 
I,  since  the  double  length  of  the  pipe  is  an  odd 
of  simple  wavcF,  the  harmonics  which  the  pipe  can 
5  not  the  complete  set  yielded  hy  the  open  pipe  of 
he  length,  but  every  other  one,  beginning  from  the 


fVindamental  note.  The  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
being  1,  those  of  the  harmonics  producible  by  the  pipe 
closed  at  one  end,  are  3,  5,  7,  &c.  We  will  leave  the  pipe 
closed  at  both  ends  (a  matter  of  no  practical  concern,  since 
its  sound  could  not  be  heard)  to  the  student ;  the  result  he 
should  arrive  at  by  the  preceding  considerations,  is  that  it 
is  in  all  respects  analogous  to  the  vibrating  Cord  fixed  at 
both  ends.  But  he  must  not  infer,  by  a  reversed  analogy, 
that  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  body  fixed  at  one  end  (as 
the  spring  of  a  tuning-fork)  answer  to  those  of  a  pipe  closed 
at  one  end,  since  their  law  is  very  different. 

It  is  usual  first  to  give  the  theory  of  a  closed  pipe,  and 
then  to  suppose  the  open  pipe  made  of  two  closed  pipes,  with 
their  closed  ends  together,  and  their  closing  diaphragms 
removed.  The  opposition  of  the  vibrating  movements  will 
then  keep  the  particles  in  the  middle  at  rest.  This  is  a  suf- 
ficient explanation  of  tho<e  modes  of  vibration  of  the  open 
pipe  in  which  there  is  a  node  in  the  middle. 

We  now  come  to  the  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  sonorous  vibration  of  a  pipe  is  maintained.  If  we  sup- 
pose a  vibrating  body  placed  at  the  orifice,  it  is  found  that 
if  the  vibrations  of  the  body  be  equal  or  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  the  fundamental  note  of  the  tube  in  the  preceding 
theory,  or  one  of  its  harmonics,  the  sound  of  the  vibrating 
body  is  reinforced  by  the  tube.  A  slight  alteration  of  the 
tube,  though  it  may  sharpen  or  flatten  the  note,  does  not 
by  any  means  produce  such  a  difference  as  would  be  caused 
by  the  same  alteration,  if  the  sound  were  caused  by  the  tube 
alone.  We  do  not  intend  to  go  into  this  subject ;  the  reader 
may  find  it  discussed,  both  mathematically  and  experi- 
mentally, in  a  faperbyMr.  Hopkins,  published  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society. 

When  the  sound  is  caused  by  a  current  of  air,  as  in  the 
common  ttute  or  simple  organ  pipe,  a  tolerably  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  has  been  given  in  the  case  of 
the  pipe  closed  at  one  end  (to  which  writers  have  confined 
themselves);  but  none  whatever  in  that  of  the  pipe  which 
is  open  at  both  ends.  In  the  former  cose,  as  in  a  reed  of 
the  Pan*s  pii>e,  a  current  of  air  is  directed  laterally  over  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe,  with  a  slight  obliquity  of  direction.  A 
condensation  is  therefore  produced  in  the  tube,  which  travels 
to  the  closed  end,  and  is  there  rcfiecled ;  so  that  by  the 
time  the  condensation  has  travelled  over  twice  the  length 
of  the  tube  (down  and  back  again),  the  whole  condensation, 
such  as  it  was  when  it  begun,  is  doubled.  Hence  the  air  in 
the  tube  has  now  become  more  powerful  than  the  external 
stream,  and  the  condensed  portion  begins  to  be  discharged. 
This  continues  until  not  only  the  whole  of  the  condensation 
is  discharged,  but  also  until  all  the  velocity  of  the  issuing 
particles  has  been  destroyed ;  and  this  is  not  done  until  the 
effect  of  that  velocity  has  produced  a  rarefaction  in  the  tube. 
The  effect  of  the  condensation  is  destroyed  in  the  same 
time  as  that  in  which  it  was  produced ;  and  hence  the  com- 
plete undulation  belonging  to  the  whole  length  of  the  closed 
tube  is  four  times  the  length  of  the  tube.  Imperfect  as  the 
preceding  explanation  is,  we  know  of  no  way  of  applying 
even  so  much  to  the  open  tube. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
theory  is  but  an  approximation.  The  extremities  of  the 
open  tube  are  not  p»  ints  of  absolute  non-condensation  and 
non -rarefaction,  but  points  at  which  the  condensations  and 
rarcfiictions  are  least  and  small.  Similarly  the  nodes  are 
not  points  in  which  the  air  is  absolutely  at  rest,  but  points 
at  which  the  motion  is  least.  The  extensions  of  this  theory, 
however,  important  as  they  are  in  a  physical  point  of  view, 
are  not  essential  to  that  fundamental  explanation  of  the 
musical  phenomena  of  a  pipe,  to  which  we  have  expressed 
our  intention  of  confining  ourselves  in  the  present  article. 

PIPE  (measure),  a  name  given  to  two  Hogsheads  of 
the  old  wine  measure ;  two  hogsheads  of  ale  or  beer  were 
called  a  butt. 

PIPE-OFFICE,  or  more  properly  the  Office  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Pipe,  a  very  antient  office  in  the  court  of  Exchccjuer. 
This  was  formerly  at  Westminster,  but  removed  to  Somerset- 
house  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  where  the  duties 
of  the  oflice  were  performed  and  where  the  records  belong- 
ing to  it  were  kept  till  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  pipe,  end  with  it  that  of  the  comptroller  of  the  pipe, 
by  the  act  3  and  4  William  IV.,  c.  99.  By  that  act  the 
records  which  had  been  accumulated  in  the  performance  of 
ihe  duties  of  this  office  were  transferred  to  the  custody  of 
he  king's  remembrancer  of  the  exchequer. 
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Tlio  business  of  the  office  had  been  much  reduced  by 
former  acts  of  parliament,  viz.  by  an  act  of  5'i  George  IIU 
which  transferred  the  management  of  portions  of  the  land- 
revenue  of  the  crown  to  the  oflice  of  woods  and  forests,  and 
by  acts  of  I  and  2  George  IV.,  c.  1-Sl,  and  3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  88, 
which  transferred  the  duty  of  recording  what  were  called  the 
foreign  accounts,  or  those  of  supplies  granted  by  parliament, 
to  the  audit  and  tax  offices. 

Still  in  this  office  was  made  up  year  by  year  the  record 
called  the  great  roll  of  the  pipe,  or  more  correctly  the  great 
roll  of  the  exchequer,  in  which  was  entered  the  revenue 
accruing  to  the  crown  in  the  different  counties  of  the  realm, 
for  the  charging  and  discharging  the  sheriffs  and  other 
accountants.  Of  this  roll  the  deputy  clerk  of  the  pipe  gives 
the  following  account  in  reply  to  the  circular  questions  of 
the  commissioners  on  the  public  records  in  1832: — 'The 
antient  revenues  here  recorded  were  either  certain  or  casual. 
The  certain  revenue  consisted  of  farms,  fee  farms,  castle- 
guard  rents,  and  other  rents  of  various  kinds ;  the  casual 
part  was  composed  of  fines,  issues,  amercements,  recogni- 
zances, profits  of  lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels 
received  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  on  process  of  extents, 
outlawry,  diem  clausit  extremum,  and  otncr  writs  and  pro- 
cuss;  wards,  marriages,  reliefs,  suits,  seignories,  felons*  goods, 
deodands,  and  other  profits  casually  arising  to  the  crown  by 
virtue  of  its  prerogative.'  {Report  qf  Commimontrs  of 
Public  Records,  1837,  p.  198.) 

Of  these  annual  rolls  there  is  a  series  commencing  in  the 
second  year  of  King  Henry  II.,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 155, 
and  continued  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  office  in  1834.  It 
is  justly  spoken  of  by  Madox,  the  author  of  *  The  History  of 
the  Exchequer/  as  *  a  most  stately  record,'  and  it  is  said  that 
no  country  in  Europe  possesses  any  record  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  it.  Two  only  of  these  rolls  have  been  lost.  It 
approaches  ^  ^e  see.  in  antiquity  to  about  seventy  years 
from  the  date  of  the  preparation  of  the  great  survev  of  Eng- 
land by  the  Conqueror,  known  by  the  name  of  *  Domesday 
Rook.'  It  abounds,  it  mav  be  added,  with  valuable  notices 
of  the  persons  who  arc  distinguished  in  English  history 
through  the  whole  of  thi.s  period,  and  of  the  transactions  of  the 
time,  recorded  in  every  instance  by  a  contemporaneous  hand. 

There  is  one  roll  of  a  still  earlier  date,  which  has  evidently 
been  saved  by  some  fortunate  chance  when  the  other  rolls 
of  the  same  reign  perished.  It  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
the  roll  of  the  1st  of  Henry  II ;  but  the  antiquaries  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  on  an  imperfect  survey  of  its  contents, 
determined  that  it  belonged  to  the  fiAh  year  of  King  Ste- 
phen. Accordingly  it  has  been  regarded  in  the  office  as  a 
roll  of  that  reign,  and  as  the  roll  of  the  5th  of  Stephen  it 
has  been  repeatedly  Quoted  by  historical  writers,  and  espe- 
cially by  Dugdale,  in  liis  *  History  of  the  Baronage  of  Eng- 
land,' and  who,  in  numerous  instances,  has  referred  facts 
mentioned  in  it  to  the  fifth  year  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
Madox  also  often  quotes  it  as  the  roll  of  the  5th  of  Stephen, 
though  ho  saw  enough  in  it  to  lead  him  to  refer  it  to  the 
leigu  of  Henry  I.  lliis  roll  has  been  printed  and  published 
by  the  late  commissioners  on  the  public  records,  and  Mr. 
Hunter,  one  of  the  sub-commissioners,  prefixed  to  it  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  year  to  which  it  belongs,  in  which  he  has 
shown  that  it  is  the  roll  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  I. :  thus  carrying  it  back  into  the  reign  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror,  fh)m  which  scarcely  any 
national  record  except  this  has  descended,  and  removing  at 
once  all  the  great  historical  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
out  of  the  unfortunate  reference  of  it  to  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor Stephen. 

The  commissioners  on  the  public  records  have  printed 
other  portions  of  the  early  pipe  rolls,  but  the  volumes  have 
not  been  completed. 

Bobide  the  great  roll,  there  was  a  similar  roll  prepared  by 
the  comptroller  of  the  pipe,  which  has  been  called  the  chan- 
cellor's roll.  This  series  is  far  less  complete  than  the  other; 
and  as  it  differed  but  slightly  from  the  great  roll  and  was 
never  consulted,  and  as  it  appeared  desirable  that  access 
hhould  be  made  easier  to  it  than  could  be  the  case  while  it 
remained  in  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  exchequer,  the 
late  commissioners  on  the  public  records  directed  the  re- 
moval of  it  to  the  British  Museum,  where  the  several  rolls 
may  now  be  consulte<l  under  the  same  regulations  to  which 
the  other  manuscripts  in  that  depository  are  subjected. 

The  conjectures  respecting  the  origin  of  the  name  of  pipe 
as  applied  to  this  officer  and  to  the  great  roll  of  the  exche- 
quer are  scarcely  dc8er\ing  notice.    One  conjecture  is  that 
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tlie  rolls  are  bo  called  because  m  form  they  reMmVIe  pip« 
another  that  they  were  transmitted  through  «  ceruin  p^fs 
from  one  room  of  the  exchequer  to  another.    It  may  be  cub- 
sidered  as  an  undecided  question. 

PIPER,  Pijier  Betie,  Linn.,  and  Piper  Siribom,  Lioa. 
The  leaves  of  these  two  species  are  extcnsiveW  ustd  bv  lU 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  lately  of  the  We«t«  to  cbtv 
along  with  the  nut  of  the  Areca  Catechu  and  ouicli*line,si 
a  restorative  of  the  powers  of  the  stomach  ana  promoter  «f 
digestion.  It  is  capable  however  of  producing,  kke  •am 
other  species  of  piper,  intoxicating  efTccts,  and  siioaU  W 
used  in  moderation.     (Curtis,  Bot.  Mag^  I.  3132.) 

It  is  also  employed,  in  the  form  of  the  freshly  ei] 
juice,  as  a  febrifuge  medicine,  and  as  an  antis] 
especially  against  obstinate  dry  coughs. 

PIPER  CUBE'BA,  Linn.,  is  generally  regarded 
source  of  the  officinal  cubebs ;  but,  accordin|r  to  BIauh.  r. 
canicum,  Rnmph.,  which  is  the  P.  cubeba  ^ 

yields  the  greater  portion  of  the  cubebs  of  couiuMn:*. 
fruits  of  both  are  stalked,  but  that  of  the  former  is  lanv 
and  has  more  pungency  than  the  latter.     Both  aie  c 
mon  in  Java,  where,  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  Uwf  mn 
used  as  a  grateful  condiment,  as  common  pep|  a 

Europe.    They  are  also  employed  medicinally  in  %amt 
complaints  as  give  them  repute  in  Europe. 

The  berry  is  small,  about  the  size  of  black  Pepper- 
(but  with  a  little  foot-stalk,  from  one-third  to  half  aii  m 
long,  hence  called  sometimes  P.  caudatum  or  P.  pedi 
sum),  more  or  less  round,  of  a  blackish-grej  or  grfrv*** 
brown  colour,  with  a  thin  vascular  reticulated  husk,  t      k 
encloses  a  hard  round  oily  seed.    The  husk  has  a 
taste;  the  scetl  a  bitterish,  acrid,  peppery,  anMtti 
camphor-like  flavour. 

Those  which  come  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
pebgo  are  the  best    A  sort  from  the  Mauritius,  sm^m  « 
about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  are  from  some  unkaova 
species.    The  Guinea  or  African  cubebs  is  the  produoidf 
riper  Afzelii. 

Indian  cubebs   are  frequently   adulterated   v«>k 
pepper,   pimento  berries,  or  the   fruits  of    the  ■ 

catharticus.     Crenuine  cubebs  consist  of  waxy 
kinds  of  volatile  oil,  a  peculiar  resm  (cubebiiij, 
resin,  &c. 

The  volatile  oil  by  rest  deposits  a  camphor.  « 
tallizes  in  four-sided  plates.    The  resin  is  analogs 
of  copaiva,  and  has,  like  it,  a  peculiar  influence  Of «■ 
membranes,  especially  those  of  the  urino-genital  o 

PIPER   LONGUM,  a  native  of  the  East  In. 
female  spike  of  which,  having  attached  to  it  the 
ripe  berries  (resembling  the  catkin  of  the  birch),  ■» 
medicine.    It  has  nearly  the  same  chemical  e 
and  properties  as  black  pepper,  though  feebler. 
to  contain  piperin.    The  root  is  employed  by  the  Hii 
but  it  is  still  weaker  than  the  fruit. 

PIPER  NIGRUM,  Linn.,  a  climbing  plant  of  the  Ea4 
Indies,  and  very  extensively  cultivated  there,  the  planuti 
stretching  from  the  U6th  to  the  115th  degree  of  E.  lokv^ 
and  from  the  5th  degree  of  S.  laL  to  the   13th  of  N.  bu 
which  limits  comprise  Sumatra,  Borneo,  tlie  Malay  Ple 
sula,  and  all  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of  8iam.  m* 
best  pepper  comes  from  Malabar,  the  least  esteemed  fnm 
Java  and  Sumatra.    The  plant  is  allowed  to  grow,  trsiaM 
to  the  stem  of  the  Areca  Catechu,  and  other  trees,  ope 
cially  the  Jack  (Artocarpus)  and  Hyperantheimlfonn|s  ftf 
horse-radish- tree),  four  years  before  the  fruit  can  be  col- 
lected,   llie  berries  are  gathered  when  yet  green,  befcif 
they  are  perfectly  ripe,  and  quickly  dried  on  mats,  by  vM 
they  turn  black.    When  plucked  too  young,  they  ipe 
fall  into  a  state  of  powder.    These  are  separated'  froik  %m 
others  by  sieves  and  winnowing.    In  this  cooditioa  itii 
termed  black  pepper.     White  pepper  is   the  saoM  fi 
freed  from  the  outer  rind:  for  this  purpose,  the  ripe  bmat 
are  allowed  to  macerate  in  water  and  the  husk  is  rsmsvwA. 
These  are  smaller,  smooth,  of  a  greyish-white  eolour,  varf« 
ing  to  yellow,  with  a  less  powerful  odour  and  taste 
the  black. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Pelletier,  black  pepper  csa- 
tains  an  acrid  soft  rosin,  a  volatile  oil,  piperin,  esdaetifi^ 
gum,  bessonne,  malic,  and  tartaric  acids,  salts,  See. 

Tlie  odour  of  pepper  is  probably  due  to  the  volatile  d, 
which  is  not  acrid ;  the  pungent  taste  is  most  likelv  cmiai 
to  the  resin.  Piperin.  the  exact  nature  of  whioi  iiml 
ascertained,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  nearly  taitcloM  mi 
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;  but  it  in  generally  yellow,  from  tbe 
a,  to  irhich  it  is  mosl  probably  indeb led  for  lis 
i  when  purifleil  by  means  of  »lher  from  BU'reiin. 
ievoid  of  power,  nnd  the  febrifuge  virtues  ascribed 
ag  in  reality  lo  the  acrid  resin.  Pepper  is  much 
luyed  Bd  a  grateful  eondiment  than  as  a  medicine, 
wars  to  be  essential  (o  tbe  process  of  digestion  in 
ries.     Of  SD.UUO.OUO  pounds  of  pepper  collected, 

on]y  goes  to  Europe,  the  greater  portion  being 

by  the  Chinese.  Its  moderDte  use  with  cold  raw 
1  or  other  substances  difficult  of  digeslbn  is  to  be 
its  employment  in  excess  is  hurtful  to  tbe  liver, 
t  large  dose  may  prove  fata),  not  only  b^-  exciting 
Lion  of  Iho  stomach,  but  by  an  impression  on  the 
r«teni.     Black  pepper  readily  poisons  bogs. 

pepper  is  a  popular  remedy  against  intermittent 
A  impure  piperin  is  used  beneScially  in  like  cases. 
LA'CEi^,  a  small  natural  order  of  incomplete  Exo- 
mposedofclimbing  or  creeping  planis  with  alternate 
te  exstipulate  leaves,  jointed  stems,  and  spiked 
ren  consisting  of  an  ovary  containing  a  single  erect 
I  of  from  two  to  an  indefinite  number  of  stamens. 

when  ripe,  is  more  or  less  fleshy,  indehiacent,  and 
.  aingle  seed  filled  with  albumen,  on  the  outside  of 
closed  in  a  Titellus.  is  a  minute  embryo.  Jus- 
nally  regarded  these  plants  as  members  of  the 
us  order;  but  aftarwards  separated  them,  in  which 
tea  followed  by  all  batanists.  There  is  however 
renceof  opinion  as  to  ! heir  class,  some  regardini; 
Ixogens,  and  others  a»  Eiidogens.  See  Lindley's 
Si/ttem,   ed.  2,   p.   U5.   for  an  account  of  these 

Tlie  general  pro[jertiej  of  the  order  are  aromatic, 
peppers  of  Ihe  shops.     [Pipbr,] 


lowdered  pepper  repeatedly  in  water,  and  tbe 
irtion  in  alcohol.  The  spirituous  solution  eva- 
I  the  consistence  of  a  svrup  yields  crystals,  which, 
ified  by  animal  charcoal,  possess  the  following  pro- 
hey  are  pale  si  raw-coloured  four-sided  prisms; 
liltle  taste,  are  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  slightly 
1  hot  water ;  readily  soluble  in  alcoliol,  less  so  in 
'iperin  dissolves  readily  in  acetic  acid,  and  by  eva- 
I  is  obtained  in  plumose  crystals ;  sulphuric,  nitric, 
itic  acids,  when  concentrated,  alter  its  naturoi  and 


I,  a  greenish-yellow,  then  orange,  and  at  last  a  red 
nd  to  muriatic  acid,  an  intense  yellow. 
I  fuses  at  about  212°,  and  when  distilled  it  yields 
itie  acid,  oil,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 
U.,  No.  1125. 
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Analysis  according  to  Liebig:— Carbon,  e9'7B;   hydro- 
gen, 6-69;  oxygen,  19" 4J;  axote,  4-10. 
PIPILLO.     [Tamaorin«.1 
PIPOWDER    COURT.       By  the  common   law  every 

owner  of  a  fair  or  market  [Mabxkt]  is  bound  to  bold  a  court 
for  the  decision  of  matters  arising  therein.  The  court  being 
instituted  principallv  for  the  convenience  of  the  itinerant 
dealer,  in  Norman  I^nch '  pied  pouldreux,'  was  called  the 
court  of  pipowders,  '  curia  pedis  pulveriiati.'  The  court  is 
held  before  tbe  owner  of  the  fair  or  market,  or  his  steward, 
who,  by  17  Edward  IV.,  c  2,  is  prohibited  from  entertaining 
any  action  unless  the  plaintiff  or  his  attorney  swear  that  tha 
cause  of  action  arose  within  the  precincts  and  during  tbe 
time  of  the  same  fair  or  market.  Before  that  stature  these 
courts  appear  to  have  emulated  those  of  Westminster  Hall 
in  seeking  to  extend  their  Jurisdiction ;  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  W.  Larke,  the  servant  of  a  burgess  coming 
to  the  parliamsnt,  was  arrested  in  the  fair  of  tbe  abbot  of 
Westminster.  He  was  transferred  by  his  creditor,  Mar- 
gerie  Janyns,  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  remained  till,  by  the 
interference  of  the  Houae  of  Commons,  he  obtained  bis  dis- 
charge. (4  Rot.  Pari.,  357.) 

This  court  in  its  turn  has  been  gradually  encroached 
upon  by  the  superior  courts,  and  is  now  fallen  into  nearly 

lolal  disuse. 

PIPPI.     [Gini.ioRoM*NO.] 

PIPRA.      [PlPRlDS;    PlPRIN*.] 

Pl'PRID^,  the  name  given  to  a  family  of  Dentirottret, 
by  Mr.  Vigors,  who  remarks  that  those  birds  which  we  deno- 
minate Chatterers,  and  which  form  the  genus  vjmpelii  of  Lin- 
nraus,  are  usually  asigned  a  place  near  the  family  Mertift'div; 
and  he  confesses  that,  from  the  general  affinity  they  appear 
to  bear  to  it,  be  had  fell,  and  when  he  wrote  his  valuable 
paper  '  On  the  Natural  Affinities  that  connect  tbe  orders 
and  families  of  Birds'  (Linn.  Tntnt~,  vol.  xiv.),  did,  it  is 
plain,  still  feel  considerable  doubt  whether  this  was  not  their 
natural  station.  A  strong  affinity  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems,  bo  observes,  to  unite  them  with  the  wide- 
gaped  Pipreg,  and  some  of  those  other  groups  which,  by 
their  bill,  broad  and  depre.<ised  at  tha  base,  appear  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  earlierdivisionsof  theJfffru/t^,  and  the 
extremes  of  the  PUtirottres,  which  precede  it.  The  general 
rule  of  placing  groups  in  a  conterminous  situation,  accord- 
ing to  wbat  appears  to  be  tbe  predominance  of  their  more 
important  characters,  inclined  liim  however  to  arrange  the 
biids  of  which  he  speaks  provisionally  among  the  Piphdee, 
al  the  extreme  termination  of  the  Mertitida,  In  his  view 
of  the  case  at  that  time,  the  characters  in  which  they  accord 
with  that  family,  and  approximate  the  extreme  groups  of  the 
preceding  tribe  (MtiMtcapidte),  appear  to  predominate. 
More  accurate  knowledge,  he  adds,  will  clear  away  these 
and  similar  difficulties. 

Thus  much  Mr-  Vigors  observes  when  treating  of  the 
family  Marulida.  He  next  treats  of  the  Sylviada,  and, 
on  leaving  that  family,  he  remarks  that  the  true  Wreru  of 
the  SyltnadcB  display  in  their  general  anpeartnce  and 
habits  so  close  a  similarity  to  Paru*,  Linn.,  tne  TitmouMe  of 
English  naturalists,  that  he  thinks  we  may  at  once  acknow- 
ledge the  affinity  between  tbe  latter  family  and  that  of 
Ptprida,  upon  which  ha  enters  by  means  of  the  t\iri. 
'  Who  is  thore,'  says  Mr.  Vigors,  *  that  has  not  been  at- 
tracted by  the  interesting  manners  of  both  these  familiar 
visitors  of  our  domestic  haunts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has 
not  been  struck  by  their  resemblance?  The  ptnduline  Tit- 
moute,  P.  jiendulima,  Linn.,  longer  and  more  slender  in  its 
bill  than  the  Piri  in  general,  seems  to  be  the  connecting 
link  between  the  ftimihes.  That  species  is  immediately  met 
by  the  genus  Ti/rimmilut  of  M.  Vieillul,  which,  in  the  name 
of  Roitelet  Metange,  conferred  by  M.  Buffon  on  the  Ame- 
rican species  of  which  it  is  composed,  happily  illustrates  the 
affinity  which  I  have  ventured  to  point  out.'  Mr.  Vigors 
further  remarks  that  the  same  affinity  is  indicated  by  tbe 
anlient  British  name  of  the  Golden-Crested  Wren,  which 
is  called  iu  Cardiganshire  Suvigie,  that  is,  accordmg  to  Ray, 
Ibrui  chrysoeephaliu ;  and  he  proceeds  to  trace  another 
affinity  between  the  conterminous  groups  of  Wrew*  and  Tit- 
mtce  in  their  mode  of  nidiflcation.  The  greater  portion  of 
both,  he  remarks,  make  their  nests  in  holes  of  trees:  but 
those  groups  which  more  nearly  approach  each  other,  vis. 
Re^lut,  Tyrannuba,  and  Airu*  penduiimu,  suspend  theirs 
from  the  branches,  leaving  the  orifice  at  the  centre,  and  in- 
terlacing the  maiorials  of  which  it  is  composed  with  oor- 
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■hmU  !!T*"'P<  ^^  uld»,  to  tltoic  of  Canbtelii,  Flocem,  and 
Xaathornux,  in  the  »uccccdin(r  iribo  or  Cuniroilret,  ■ecms  ii' 
poiut  ni)l  thurB'isD  nf  tliixningular  Bfliitity.  But  though  tlu' 
alDiiity  Iwiwijun  tliusu  biriU  litH  been  acknowledged  I'v 
■cianlillc  ni  wull  at  by  ciimmtm  ii)>>crvvrs ;  tliu  furmer,  M  r. 
Vigun  rumarki,  have  f^viKTully  raiikud  the  J\iri  in  a  dilTer- 
enttribo,  aiid«)ta<iiii[1i.i.il.  bviulilNliavfieviinriitikcdIbBm  in 
a  diffttreiit  urdiT  from  tbu  SuMiitiiF,  in  coiiiH.iiueiice  uf  llieir 
muru  cDiiJiiil  bill  und  tliu  abwiirc  uflhu  niaii'libularyniitcli. 
*  A  rigid  dfrurviici:,'  cuiiliiiiiC't  Mr.  Vigiira. '  lu  lliuse  parlicn- 
lan  which  futin  Ibu  characleri sties  uf  ibe  conlcrminovj~ 
•ubdivikiuiit  wuuUI  i-urtuinly  exi-liiilc  tbo  Btri  fioin  the  iiit- 
uiil  Iribu  ii(  Dentiiiitirei.  But  Ibo  nature  of  Iheir  tuvil, 
which  coiisiats  cbielly  o(  i:ii>eclK,  and  the  lirailarity  of  their 
liabitn.  give  tticni  a  more  natural  contiection  with  the 
fauilivK  among  wbich  1  bare  now  ventured  to  point  oui 
their  pluru,  tlian  wilb  the  hanl-l>illi:d  and  gratiivorou*  bird-. 
w'huro  ihuv  are  generally  stationed.  Here  it  may  aliio  i>t- 
ubi>erved,  that  itley  form  part  ofuuc  uf  iho  extreme  ran:)ili>:-s 
of  tliu  Irilie.  and  are  iiQiociliaicly  connected  witb  a  griiup  of 
the  preceding  family  of  SyMad//^  wbiili  pai^ea  un  tu  tin- 
ConirostTel,  llic  succeediiii;  subdivision  of  tile  order.  Tliiy 
ihui  are  broURbl  into  contact  with  ibo  Iribu  to  whicb  tlit- 
■irengtli  and  the  conical  sirurlure  of  their  bill  indirnles  a 
conformity  i  white,  at  the  lumc  time,  ihuy  maintain  thiir 
Btaiioii  among  tho  i;i'ouns  where  their  manners  and  gcner.il 
eiunutny  would  nalurally  plane  tbeni.'  Mr,  Vigors  Ibeii 
gueii  un  to  otMerve  ibat  the  Hiri.  which  thus  introduce  us 
uilu  ihe  present  family,  lead  on  to  the  mor«  typical  ^roupH 
of  the  Linuean  Pijirte,  with  which  they  bearanaeknowledgifii 
alBiittv  in  mannun  and  general  apiiearance.  He  tbink^ 
tbai  the  gciiuH  Plxrdalutut,  VtcilU  which  ia  the  repretenl:!- 
live  uf  the  latter  (.Tuup  in  Aualralooia,  appear*  toconneri 
lhe»e  two  allied  groupi  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  by  ex- 
bibiiiiitf  the  nearly  diiidud  fool  ofthe  one  and  the  partially 
curved  bill  ofthe  other.  Here  Mr,  Vigoti  in  of  opinion  thai 
RupieiAa,  Bri»»,  and  Phibalura,  Vieillot,  come  in;  and 
here,  ai  he  hail  already  observed  when  apoaking  of  the 
Thruthet,  he  apprehends  thai  all  those  groups  will  be  found 
to  SKM'mble,  which,  cunneeteil  with  Amjiflit,  l,inn„  are 
|ntiierBllydenouiinaled&rry-»fpr«and  Chalterrrt;  inchai 
B'imbfirilla.  Briss.,  the  irue  Ampn/it  at  nuihorti,  Catma- 
r/ijfnr/iu*,  Tomrn.,  and  Proniiiu,  III.  To  thee  the  genus 
Querultt  of  Vieillot  may,  hr  ihinkis  be  addeil.  '  This  ^ronp.' 
«iy-  Mr,  Vigon  in  oonulusion.  '  the  ly|>e  of  which  ii  the 
Muiiriraj'a  rnbricolli*  of  Gmelin.  is  Ktrongly  nlliL-d  by  iti 
bill  to  the  rorcKoiiiK  iteuera,  while  ilH  habits  equally  ally  it 
to  llie  fiituily  of  Muicicajniiir,  which  follows.  Tlie  interval 
between  the  present  group*  and  those  uf  the  Pari,  where  ne 
entervd  on  the  family,  appcnra  to  be  flllud  up  by  a  race  of 
birdi  peculiar  lo  New  Holland,  and  hitherto  uncharan- 
terised.  of  which  the  MiiscifajHi  pectoralit.  Lath.,  Ji  tba 
typo.  Those,  unitinpi  many  external  rharaclen  at  least. 
both  of  the  Berry  eater§  and  Flyratchert.  exhibit  also  in 
general  appearance  a  considerable  iciemblanco  to  the  Ain, 
and  will  bo  found,  I  conjecture,  to  be  the  connecting  boiid 
between  all  these  f;roups.  The  affinity  between  this  last 
family  of  the  tribe  and  \be  Mutmrapidie,  which  firat  mcl 
our  attention  is  we  entered  it,  ha*  already  been  observed, 
when  Ispuke  of  the  separation  of  the  broad-billed  Challerin 
from  the  Thrutke$ :  and  thu*,  equally  as  in  the  former  tribe, 
we  may  reoognlsa  tho  eumptetion  of  a  circular  supceision  of 
•Ainitiei  between  all  the  families  of  the  Denlimtlri't.' 

H.  IjOSRon,  who  adopt*  Hr.  Vigiirs's  family,  make*  tfio 
Pijiridre  coiiaist  of  the  genera  Fujiicnla  and  ('alijj-lomrrin 
( winch  will  be  trealrcl  of  in  this  work  under  the  title  Rrc-i- 
C<>i.!M.«)>  i'ipra.  J^irdalaluf,  and  Biehyrrphsila. 

Mr,  Bwainion  drm  not  admit  tiie  family  Pipridte,  but  lie 
makes  tho  Pipiina  a  subfamily  of  ihu  Ampelidee.  [Pip- 
Hi:f.«.] 

PIPRI'N.E,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  Ihe  Mitnalitni, 
which  he  make*  a  subfamily  of  Ihe  family  Amptlida;  Frm't- 
ttUern  or  Chatterer:  and  thus  charar  I  crises : — 

Siia  amal).  Feet  lengthened,  slen<ler,  weak.  Bill  very 
short:  the  nppet  iDandible  much  curved. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  Ihe  Pipriirie,  called 
wmtultint  from  their  diminutive  siie,  which  is  seldom  larger 
than  that  of  atom-tit,  cnnttilute  ihc  sublypical  group  of 
tbi*  Ikmily.  '  Here  again,'  says  Mr.  Swainson,  '  we  And 
-he  ru-hent  tints  of  yeiluw,  orange,  crimson,  and  blue,  relicv 
nil  the  olive-erevn  nr  rtecp-blnrk  pUima^ic  of  these  elegant 
little  birls.     fhey  are  slriilly  Amcrmin,*  and rhioH;  occur 
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■re  continually  in  motion,  and  feed  almost  entirelt  en  tbt 
larga  sufi  berries  of  the  different  speciii  of  MeMitnma. 
The  nett  of  one  species,  P.  jtareoln.  is  often  built  in  tbt 
fork  of  a  shnib,  in  such  an  expuicd  manner  that  the  fnoab 
can  look  alt  round  and  watch  the  approach  of  dtnget;  vi 
found  one  in  such  a  situation  in  the  fureit  of  FitaRet.  ■ 
single  leaf  of  a  large  pcpiier-plant  iPipert  forming  a  linl 
of  umbrella  shade  over  the  female,  which  was  s^ttinr.  toi 
did  not  rise  from  her  nest  as  we  passed  onward.  The  nins- 
kins  are  easily  known  by  their  weak  and  slender  tn\  tf 
which  tho  two  outer  toes  are  considerably  united.  Hi  tbit 
singular  little  bird  Calyptura  rritlata,  Iho  genu*  Pifwii  n 
united  to  that  of /^irrfa/oTut,  Vieill,,  or  the  ifiotlcd  ntim. 
kins  of  New  Holland.  Uf  a  site  equally  diminuilTe.  iVfk 
are.  novertheless.  distinctly  separated  from  the  Itit  h 
their  stronger  bill  and  more  pointed  wings,  while  itt 
feet  are  stronper  and  perfectly  formed,  all  the  toM  beiiit 
divided.  Lcwin.  in  his  Bird*  of  New  SoHlh  JFalet.  whd 
describing  one  species,  remarks,  that  it  ftoqiwnli  hfh 
forest  tree*,  constantly  singing  a  short  but  plcasine  loni  a 
passing  from  tree  to  tree.  Tbi*  genus.  In  all  probsbiliit. 
rcproMuls  that  of  Di'eteum  among  the  boneytuekera,  inil 
Eufihania  among  the  tsnagcra.  The  subgenus  Mrhfit 
teems  necessary  to  connect  Itivnifirrui  wilfc  ftpm;  ml 
there  are  one  or  two  birds  evidently  belonging  lo  this  4m, 
sion  not  yet  de*cribcd,  which,  by  their  atronger  bill,  etiitn  t 
tendency  towatds  uniting  with  Leiolhrix.' 

PhtrnicireuM,  Pipra  twith  ils  subgenus  Melopin),  Cain- 
Ivra,  and  Pardalotut.  are  Ihe  genera  amnged  by  Hr, 
Swain*on  under  thin  subfamily. 

Phojnicircu*.     (8w.) 

Generic  Character. — Size  and  habit  of  Ampelii.  BUI 
■mall,  ralher  weak.  Wings  very  short,  eoniei,  ronnW: 
the  three  flrst  qiiilU  narrow,  and  uf  er|iiBl  length:  lbs 
fourth  much  shorter,  and  ending  in  a  point.  Tail  bnal, 
even.  Feet  short,  stroiif; ;  ilea  syndactylu ;  t,irti  Ii  silwisil. 
on  Ibeir  inner  side  only,  as  far  as  Ihc  toes ;  elatei  Atm^ 
curved.     (Sw.) 

Example.  Phcenirircui  Cimifex.  {Amp'lit  Canufit, 
Unn.) 

I>f*cn/>ft'on.— Fire-red,  with  a  bright  rwl  cap ;  bock  ni- 
brown ;  breast  Wood-red :  tait-fcutliTs  purple,  termmatcd  l» 
ruddy-black.  Uniiile  reddish;  uhdoincn  ochraccout;  (M 
reddish. 

The  Catalh*  designate  this  magnillccnt  btrl  hy  the  wan 
Antra  and  Apira. 

LocdAifn.— Brazil,  Quiana,  Surinam. 


Pipra.    (Linn.) 

G^nme  Charart'r.—  Sise  xvrj  imall.  Bill  wtA:  IW 
nppcr  mandible  bent  nrcr  Ihe  lower,  which  is  Batteoid  aal 
nearly  straight;  notch  umall.  ft'in^t  more  or  ImanonM 
Tail  short,  even.     Tom  syndartvle. 

RxnmplcH,  Pipra  »triKftatn.  and  Pipra  Avreria. 

Ji'-trripli'm  •,/  Pipra  */ri>(7rt/,i.- (.tfofr,)— Siie  of  a 
wren ;  n  patch  or  cap  of  flre-colour  cnvors  the  bead :  all  A* 
upper  part  of  tho  body  unifomi  grass-gresn ;  ill  Uw  tv«a' 


aw  striated  witb  brown;  bill  tnownigfa;  fMt  fel- 

'- — Not  differing  from  the  male,  axcept  in  tb» 

of  the  red  cap  on  the  liead. 

tu.—Bniil 


Pipn  Aun-ali. 
Hetopia.     (Sw.) 
■«  Characier.—Frunl  with  an  elevated  compreued 
'■■'ings  letiKlhened,  very  broad.     Tai/  broad,  leiiKth- 
nded,  (Sw.)  " 

lie.  Metopia  gateala.    {Pipra  galeafa,  Licht.) 
pAon.— Black.      Froiild   cL(n,(,  directed  forvanji 
sulmen  of  the  bill,  rich  crimson,  which  colour  is 
nued  over  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck ;  feef  uid 


c  Character. — Bill  short,  strong,  lobuil,  shrike- 
}  iides  sumenhat  gibbous;  the  ootcb  deep  and 
;.  Under  mandible  strong.  Wingt  ebort,  rounded. 
srkitbly  small,  almost  coDcenled,  Feet  lengthened, 
oes  si-ndactyle.  (Siv.) 
lie,  Caiyptura  aitiata. 

p(jon.— CrowD  red ;  upper  parti  brownish  or  oliva- 
«n;  TUiap  vellow;  throat  and  breast  j'ellowisb; 
br-ighter  fallow ;  feet  and  legs  black- 
rbe  bidden  part  of  Ihe  fealhen  is  obwura  lead- 
le  ends  of  ibem  only  giving  the  prevailing  colour. 
le  pluma^  is  Uowa  aside  vr  distjubed,  the  lead- 


Ciljptiin  CrIntlM. 

Patdalotu*.    (VieiU.) 

Omterie  Charaeler.—Bill  as  in  Caiyptura.  Wingt  lone, 
pointed;  the  three  flist  quilh  of  equal  length.  TailAott, 
even.     Feet  strong ;  lateral  loea  free  and  equal,     (8w.> 

BxaiOpIe,  Pardalotu*  pttnelalut. 

Dti<rtption.~lMal».)—Gn^aboTti,  undulated  with  yel- 
low ;  bead  and  wings  black,  dolled  with  while ;  a  while  fine 
above  the  eye;  rump  flre-red;  abdomen  whitish;  throat 
yellow. 

The/tfma/«bas  the  head  dotted  with  yellow  points. 

Locntity. — A  ust  ral  io. 

habits.  *c.— Mr.  Cftley  Hates  that  this  tpedes  ii  called 
Diamond  Bird  by  the  settlers,  from  the  spou  on  its  body. 
He  adds  that  it  is  reckoned  a  valuable  bird  on  account  of 

skin,  that  it  is  not  very  jdentifully  met  with,  and  that  it 
inhabits  both  forest-land  and  brushes,  at  least  he  had  seen 
it  in  both.  {DtteripHon  qf  the  Aiutraliaa  Birdt  in  tke 
Collection  qf  Ihe  Limuean  Society,  Tigon  and  Horsfleld,  in 
lAnn.  Tram.,  toL  sv.) 


Puddotaa  poKtiliu. 

Mr.  G.  IL  Gny  makes  the  Piprina  the  second  tuUkaiily 
of  the  dmpeiidiE,  Bickyeephaliiue  being  the  first ;  and  he 

raoRos  under  it  the  following  genera;  — 

I.  Phoenicireut,  Sw.  (Pipra,  Wogl,,  Ampelit,  Linn., 
Querula.  Cuv.).  3.  Uefopia,  Sw.  (Rpru,  lichl.)  3.  Pt- 
preola,  Sw.  4.  Pipra,  Linn.  {Uimaau,  Briss.).  i.  Pipra- 
cidta,Sv/.  B.Iodopiaura.Svt.lfiirduIota.Leta.).  7.Cqlgp- 
lura,  Sw.  (Pardalolut,  VieiU.,  Regidia,  LichL). 

PIQUET,  a  corps  of  troops  delacbed  fiom  the  tnain  body 
>>f  an  army,  when  in  position  or  in  canlotunents,  an4  dii- 
poied  about  it  in  parties  so  as  to  form  a  chain  of  outpoa^ 

As  an  army  depends  fbr  its  safely  upon  (ira«ly  notice 

being  obtained  of  the  movements  of  tha  eoamy,  in  order 

that  it  may  prepare  iti^  to  repel  an  BtUok.  U  is  tj  jhe 

1  utmmt  importance  that  tho  advanced  posts  should  bedis- 
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}K>JU»d  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  mutually  support 
one  another,  and  thnt  none  of  them  may  be  cut  off  by 
parties  of  the  enemy  passini;  un4)bsLTved  between  them. 
The  chain  must  of  rour»e  entirely  surround  the  i>usition, 
unless  the  latter  should  in  any  pait  be  secured  by  rivers  or 
by  some  other  obstacles  which  it  may  be  impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  pass  or  turn.  The  nature  of  the  ground  deter- 
mines the  class  of  troops  whirh  should  be  employed;  but  in 
general  both  cavalry  and  light  infant r>'  are  appointed  to- 
gether for  the  outpost  duty.  In  an  open  country  the 
former  may  be  numerous,  but  in  ono  much  enclosed  or 
abounding  with  obstructions*  the  latter  alone  can  act  cfil- 
ciently. 

In  the  French  sort* ice,  the  term  piquet  tt  applie<l  not  to 
the  whole  corps  of  troops  at  the  outoosts,  but  to  the  parti- 
cular bodies  of  cavalry  or  infantry,  rrom  100  to  500  strong, 
which  are  stationed  at  intervals  from  each  other  at  aboui 
half  a  loaj^ue  from  the  army  which  they  cover.  Detach- 
ments from  these,  constituting  what  are  called  the  main 
guanls  or  rallying  posts,  and  varying  in  strength  from  *20  to 
100  men,  are  sent  forward  about  half  a  milo  further;  and 
at  about  an  equal  distance  beyond  them  are  established 
posts  of  observation,  consisting  of  parties  of  from  5  to  20 
men.  From  the  last  are  sent  out  tlie  vedettes,  as  they  are 
called,  if  of  cavalry,  or  the  sentinels,  if  of  infantry,  in  the 
proportion  of  ono  man  for  every  four  or  five  of  their  num- 
ber ;  and  these,  who  are  placed  at  the  distance  of  200  or 
300  yards  in  advance  of  the  posts  of  observation,  constitute 
the  outer  circumference  of  the  chain. 

A  nearly  similar  method  of  forming  the  chain  of  advanced 
posts  is  followed  by  the  armies  of  all  nations,  when  in  the 
field ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  by  such  a  system,  any  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  must  be  known  in  time  to  allow  the 
necessary  measures  to  be  taken  for  frustrating  its  object. 

The  several  corps  or  parties  of  troops  employed  on  piquet 
duty  are  commonly  posted  on  elevated  and  aflvanced  ))oints 
of  ground,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  observe  the 
enemy ;  and  particularly  that  they  may  command  the  roads 
or  passes  by  which  he  may  advance  towards  tlie  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  army.  Iney  generally  take  ix)ssession  of 
villages  or  isolated  buildings,  if  such  there  be ;  otherwise, 
when  liable  to  be  annoyed  by  the  enemy's  parties,  they  obtain 
cover  from  walls  or  embankments,  or  from  small  breast- 
works thrown  up  for  the  purpose.  The  lines  of  approach 
to  the  position  should  be  blocked  up  by  abatis,  or  intersected 
by  trenches,  so  that  the  progress  along  them  may  be  im- 
peded ;  and  some  of  them  should,  if  )K)ssible,  be  rendered 
entirely  impassable,  in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of 
points  to  be  guarded.  The  advanced  corps  should  also 
have  the  means  of  succouring  each  other  when  necessary, 
and  of  retiring  when  in  danger  of  being  overpowered :  for 
these  purposes  they  are  placed  where  the  ground  is  favour- 
able for  communication  or  retreat.  If  for  any  reason  a 
party  should  be  stationed  where  this  is  not  the  cose,  routes 
must  be  formed  bv  levelUng  walls,  cutting  openings  through 
woods,  laying  bridges  over  streams,  or  by  any  other  method 
which  may  be  found  convenient. 

The  outlying  vedettes  or  sentries  should  be  placed  in 
situations  where  they  may  be  able  to  see  all  the  ground 
from  one  to  another ;  and  patroles  of  cavalry  should  be  con- 
stantly moving  between  tnese  and  the  interior  ])o.sts.  It 
may  be  added  that  patroles  intended  to  act  offensively  are 
fre<iuently  employed  in  reconnoitring  the  ground  leading  to 
the  enemy's  position,  in  endeavouring  to  surprise  his  sen- 
tinels, or  in  skirmishing  with  the  troops  in  his  outposts. 

The  principal  corps  which  form  the  chain  are  expected 
to  defend  for  a  time  the  posts  which  they  occupy ;  and,  on 
this  account,  they  are  frequently  provided  with  a  certain 
number  of  pieces  of  artillery,  which  they  so  dispose,  under 
cover  of  an  epaulcment,  that  the  fire  may  be  directed  along 
the  line  by  which  the  enemy  must  advance.  The  smaller 
parties  however  arc  instructed  to  resist  no  longer  than  may 
De  necessary  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  the  force  of  the 
enemy  and  the  direction  in  which  he  is  moving.  Con- 
cerning the^e  points,  notice  must  immediately  be  sent  to 
the  nearest  officer  in  command  of  the  out|K)sts;  for  which 
purpose,  and  also  for  the  general  transmission  of  orders  or 
reports,  a  certain  number  of  dra<>oons  are  joined  to  each 
po«t  of  infantry.  On  establishing  the  cham,  the  several 
parties  or  individuals  should  be  informed  at  what  parti- 
cular p<iintB  they  are  to  rally  in  the  event  of  being  driven  in, 
and  by  whol  routes  ihey  are  to  arrive  at  those  points. 

At  nigbl  the  outlying  parties  are  generally  reinforced,  or 


are  made  to  take  leu  advanced  positions ;  an4  otber  parti« 
are  always  kept  in  readiness  to  increase  their  strengith  btill 
further  if  necessary.  In  the  event  of  an  enemy  appeanoir. 
the  sentinels,  having  given  the  alarm  by  discbargmg  the.r 
muskets,  retreat  to  the  nearest  posts ;  and  lbei»e.  if  cucb- 
pelled,  retire  to  the  moin  guanls,  contiuuall)  skiniiL%kui^ 
with  the  enemy  in  order  to  retard  bis  progrcfts,  yet  lakim; 
care  to  avoid  being  cut  off.  By  the  delay  thus  occiswiie^ 
time  is  afforded  for  ascertaining  the  force  of  the  enmT, 
and,  if  necessary,  for  drawing  out  the  army  in  order  of  bsidt 
to  receive  his  attack. 

PIRACY.  PIRATE  (immediately  from  the  Latin  pinit, 
and  remotely  from  the  Greek  iriifuir^c.  which  had  the  him 
signification  as  our  word  pirate).  The  crime  of  pirart.or 
robbery  and  depredation  on  the  high  seas,  is  an  oAmv 
a^^ainst  the  universal  law  of  society :  a  pirmte  beinp;,  u 
Blackstone  expresses  it,  Miostis  humuni  generis'  (4  Bl..  ;«i 
'  With  professed  pirates,'  Lord  StowcH  obsen-es  1 2  IXdi, 
24 1),  *  there  is  no  state  of  peace.  They  ore  the  en«nir»U 
every  country,  and  at  all  times;  and  therefore  ore  uni%er»sUf 
subject  to  the  extreme  rights  of  war.' 

Molloy,  an  antient  writer  on  maritime  law,  but  vbcn 
doctrine  it  would  be  dangerous  to  adopt  in  these  da>*,  kai«, 
*If  a -piracy  be  attempted  on  the  ocean  and  the  pirates  s.i 
overcome,  the  captors  moy  imme«lialely  punisli  them  vitk 
dentil,  and  not  be  obliged  to  bring  them  into  any  port,  pre* 
vided  this  occurs  in  places  where  no  Ici^dl  judgoMnt  cat 
be  obtained.  So  likewise  if  a  ship  be  asMulted  by  piralci 
and  in  the  attempt  they  are  subdued  and  taken,  and  carmd 
into  the  next  port,  if  the  judge  openly  rejects  their  trial,  sr 
the  captors  cannot  wait  till  judgment  shall  be  given  wnboal 
certain  peril  and  loss,  they  may  do  justice  on  them  tbcio* 
selves  without  further  delay  or  attendance.*  < Molloy,  Ilr 
Jure  Maritimo,  chap,  iv.,  sect.  12,  13.) 

'There  is  said  to  be  a  fashion  in  crimes;  and  piracy,  rt 
least  in  its  simple  and  original  form,  is  no  longer  in  vom 
Til  ere  was  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  buccaneering  approenri 
in  some  degree  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry  in  point  of  odwi 
ture ;  and  the  practice  of  it,  particularly  with  respect  lolki 
commerce  and  navigation  and  coasts  or  the  Spanish  Am^ 
rican  colonics,  was  thought  to  reflect  no  dishonour  upoo  H^ 
tinguished  Englishmen  who  engaged  in  it.  The  grave 
judge  (Seal iger)  observes,  in  a  strain  rather  uf  doubtful  ess^ 
pliment,  **Nulli  melius  piraticam  exercent  «|uim  Angli." 
(Lord  Stowell,  2  Dods.,  374.) 

The  offence  of  pirrcy,  by  the  common  law  of  Enplaad, 
consists  in  committing  those  acts  of  robbery  and  depivd^ 
tion  upon  the  high  seas,  which,  if  committed  upon  bn^ 
would  have  amounted  to  felony  there.  (4  Black.,  72.) 

By  statute  some  other  offences  are  made  piracy,  as  If 
Stat.  11  and  12  Will.  III.,  c.  7,  if  any  natural  iMm  mfcfsrt 
commits  any  act  of  hostility  upon  the  high  seal  agauHt 
others  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  under  colour  of  a  cuos- 
mission  from  any  foreign  power,  or  if  any  command 
or  other  sea-faring  person  shall  betray  his  trusi,  oud  rva 
awo^  with  any  ship,  boat,  ordnance,  ammunition,  or  gunb: 
or  if^he  yields  them  up  voluntarily  to  a  pirote,  or  conMiuvi  i» 
do  these  acts ;  or  if  any  person  assaults  the  cummander  uf  a 
vessel  to  hinder  him  from  fighting  in  defence  of  his  sbip^  or 
confines  him,  or  makes  or  endeavours  to  make  a  revuli  sm 
boanl,  he  shall  for  each  of  these  offences  be  adjudged  a 
pirate. 

By  the  stat.  8  Geo.  I.,  c.  24,  the  trading  with  known  pinion 
or  furnishing  them  with  stores  or  ammunition,  or  fining  sol 
any  vessel  for  that  purpose,  or  in  anywise  consultinj^,  c\i0i* 
bining,  confederating,  or  corresponding  with  them;  or  the 
forcibly  boarding  any  merchant  vessel,  tliough  witbuet 
seizing  or  carrying  her  off,  and  destroying  or  ihit>«ing  any 
of  the  goods  overboard,  shall  be  deemed' piracy.  ( See  further 
on  this  point,  4  Blacks.,  72,  2G9 ;  and  Abbott,  On  SMtjfimg, 
140.  141,  142,239.)  Lastly,  the  sUt.  6  Geo.  IW  c.  111. 
sec.  9,  makes  the  dealing  in  slaves  on  the  high  seas  by  any 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  piracy,  and  subjects  the  gudty 
party  to  the  penalty  of  death. 

Persons  guilty  of  piracy  were  formerly  tncd  bclbie  iht 
judge  of  the  admiralty  court  according  to  the  rules  of  iht 
civil  law,  but  this  was  altered  by  the  stat.  2d  Henry  Vim 
c.  1 5,  which  enacted  that  the  trial  should  be  before  coa 
sionera  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  that  the  course  of  the 
ccedings  should  be  acconling  to  the  law  of  the 
Further  provision  was  made  with  respect  to  the  trial  cf 
offences  on  the  high  seas  bv  the  statutes  39  Geo.  lll.,c.  IS; 
I  43  Geo.  III.,  c.  113  j  46  Geo.  lll.,c  04;  andooVi  bj  Iha 
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.  4  and  5  Will.  IV^  c  36,  see.  22,  the  trial  of  offences 
uiiDitted  on  the  high  seas  is  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 
PIRAEUS.    [Athens.] 

PlRANE'Sl.  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,born  at  Venice, 

1720,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the 

entury,  and  in  his  own  peculiar  walk  unrivalled.  At  the 

«*f  eighteen,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  (who  was  a  mason) 

•tttdy  architecture  at  Rome ;  to  which  he  devoted  him- 

If  with  such  enthusiasm  as  to  thwart  his  parent's  inten- 

t,  for  on  being  summoned  to  return  home,  he  refused, 

werring  that  Rome  with  its  monuments  was  the  adopted 

of  his  affections — the  birth-place  of  his  talent.    On 

his  father  withdrew  his  allowance,  but  instead  of  being 

d  into  submission,  or  at  all  discouraged,  the  young 

n  after  (in  1741)  brought  out  his  first  work  on 

iutu|n&Al  arches,  bridges,  and  other  architectural  remains 

antiquity.   This  production  instantly  established  his  repu- 

tioDy  Che  engravings  beinff  treated  with  such  mastery,  and 

•ing  altogether  so  decidedly  superior  to  any  former  repre- 

ntations  of  similar  subjects,  as  fo  make  an  enoch  in  chal- 

praphy  and  architectural  delineation;  which  latter  had 

1  then  been  almost  uniformly  very  coarse,  tasteless,  and  in- 

.  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  Italy  itself.  With  occa- 

exaggeration  of  chiaroscuro  and  effect,  there  is  great 

svur  of  execution  in  Piranesi*s  productions,  which  may 

rtly  be  ascribed  to  his  singular  manner  of  working,  it 

tog  his  usual  practice  to  draw  his  subject  at  once  upon  the 

ate  its^,  and  complete  it  almost  entirely  by  etching  in 

[uafortis,   with  very  little  assistance   from  the    graver. 

ttooe  his  works  are  marked  by  a  freedom  and  spirit  that 

otherwise  hardly  be  preserved.    The  same  circumstance 

aee      ts  for  that  astonishing  rapidity  of  execution 

luch        u       him  to  produce,  within  less  than  forty  years, 

»wv  tuuusand  engravings,  most  of  them  of  very  large 

ns  and  full  of  detail. 

Aft      ftfue  he  was  not  wholly  without  help  from  other 

uiba»  lor  all  bis  children  (three  sons  and  two  daughters) 

en  brought  up  by  him  to  assist  him  in  his  labours ;  and 

B  had  likewise  several  pupils,  among  others  Piroli,  a  name 

le  note.    Still  such  aid  must  have  been  comparatively 

iderable,  since  it  is  evident  from  the  peculiar  manner 

■pint  which  pervade  his  works,  and  wnich  have  never 

c«u  eaoght  by  any  of  bis  scholars,  that  all  his  plates  must 

)  been  executed  chiefly  by  his  own  hand.  The  following 

>f  his  principal  works: — *  Architectura  Romana/ 

jwiOSt  4  vols.,  atlas  folio ;  *  Fasti  Consulares  Trium- 

Kiue  Romanorum  ;'  '  Antichita  d'Albano,'  36  plates ; 

V         s  Marti  us,'  &c.,  54  plates ;  '  Magniftcenza  dei  Ro- 

«4  plates;  *  Vedute  di  Roma,'  2  vols^  130  plates  of 

-n  buildings  at  Rome ;    '  Collection  of  Candelabra, 

I.       !. ;  *  Collection  of  Chimney-pieces,'  a  series  of  most 

a  t^igns ;  *  Carceri  d'Invenzione,'  16  plates,  filled 

>«H  vAoeedingly  wild  but  most  picturesque  conceptions; 

^  Collection  of  Antient  Statues  and  Busts,'  350  subjects ; 

f  IVajan  and  Antonine  Columns ;' '  Antiquities  of  Her- 

aeum  and  Pompeii.'  A  complete  set  of  his  works  (com- 

ny  not  here  enumerated)  amounts  to  no  fewer  than 

,j-       3  folio  volumes,  many  of  which  are  of  unusually 

datu<        as,  some  of  them  being  on  double  elephant 

I        anil  bue  plates  opening  to  ten  feet  in  length.    Their 

Uv     'A  afford  an  almost  inexhaustible  mine  of  anliquit^, 

th  mA  regards  architecture  and  sculpture ;  and  indeed  his 

lificenia'  alone,  containing  as  it  does  many  specimens 

lu  ^ogments  of  antient  architecture  till  then  little  known, 

%o  different  from  the  usual  routine  examples  of  the 

wdiB,  would  alone  have  sufiSced  for  his  fame.    Several  of 

le.  and  other  specimens  of  antient  art  engraved  by  him, 

as  vises,  candelabra,  &c,  have  been  since  copied  in 

Mc  works,  yet  even  where  they  have  been  correctly  and 

fiillv  delineated,  they  are  immeasurably  inferior  to  the 

subjects  as  touched  by  Piranesi. 

MA  addition  to  his  other  numerous  and  extensive  labours, 

^  executed  one  or  two  of  the  plates  in  the  '  Works'  of 

bert  Adam,  the  English  architect,  where  their  superiority 

t  rest  manifests  itself  very  strongly.    Piranesi  did  not 

ite  much  as  a  practical  architect :  the  wonder  is,  that 

aiKMild  have  found  time  to  accept  any  professional  en- 

ts  of  the  kind.  Nevertheless  he  did  so,  and  amone 

uches  which  he  was  employed   hy  Clement  XIII. 

» im       or  rebuild,  are  those  of  Santa  Maria  del  Pppolo  and 

hepxwiyof  Malta.     It  is  in  this  last-mentioned  edifice 

^t  a  monument  bv  Angolini,  a  life-sized  statue  of  him, 

us  been  erected  to  nis  memory ;  an  engraving  fh>m  which 


is  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  the  <  Library  of  the 
Fine  Arts,'  a  publication  containing  many  valuable  papers, 
and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  particulars 
above  given.  Piranesi  died  at  Rome,  November  9,  1778. 

PIRATE.    [Piracy.] 

PIRE'NA.  [Melanians;  Mblanopsis,  vol.  xv,  pp. 
76,  77.] 

PIRIME'LA,  Dr.  Leach  s  name  for  a  genus  of  Crabs, 
placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  among  the  Canceriens  Arquds, 
or  those  crabs  which  have  no  dypeiform  prolongation  on 
the  sides  of  the  carapace,  which  is  much  wider  than  it  is 
long,  arched  in  ih>nt,  and  strongly  truncated  on  each  side 
posteriorly. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes,  in  common  with  most  other 
writers  on  the  Crustacea,  that  the  general  form  of  Pirimela 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  many  Cancerians;  but  he 
adds,  that  in  other  points  it  is  far  separated  from  them. 

Carapace  regularly  arched  on  its  anterior  moiety,  and 
strongly  truncated  on  each  side  of  its  posterior  moiety ; 
much  wider  than  it  is  long ;  convex,  and  strongly  bossed. 
The  front  narrow  and  armed  with  three  poiiited  teeth. 
The  latero-anterior  borders  are  directed  very  obliquely  back- 
wards and  outwards,  and  are  armed  with  four  compressed 
and  triangular  teeth.  The  orbits  present  two  teeth  and  two 
fissures  above,  a  sharp  tooth  at  the  external  angle,  and  a 
fourth  at  the  internal  and  inferior  angle.  The  internal 
antenntff  are  bent  back  longitudinally,  as  in  the  Ptatycar- 
eini.  The  external  antennee  are  very  long,  but  their  first 
joint,  which  is  lodged  in  a  gap  of  the  orbitary  angle,  is  very 
short,  and  is  not  prolonged  nearly  so  far  as  the  basilary 
joint  of  the  internal  antenna ;  the  moveable  stem  of  these 
appendages  springs  consequently  in  the  internal  orbitary 
can  thus,  as  in  Xantho,  &c  The  external  jaw-feet,  in- 
stead of  fitting  into  the  buccal  frame,  as  in  all  the  preceding 
genera  (according  to  the  arrangement  of  M.  Milne  Ed- 
wards), advance  upon  the  epistome,  and  instead  of  carnring 
the  succeeding  joint  at  the  anterior  and  internal  angle  of 
their  third  joint,  they  give  insertion  to  it  towards  the  ante- 
rior third  of  that  joint.  The  sternal  plastron  presents  the 
same  disposition  as  in  the  Crabs,  &,c ;  its  length  only  ex- 
ceeds its  width  by  one  half,  and  its  median  suture  occupies 
its  three  last  segments.  The  anterior  feet  are  small  and 
compressed ;  the  succeeding  feet  present  nothing  remark- 
able. The  abdomen  of  the  male  is  only  composed  of  five 
joints. 

Example,  Pirimela  dsiUiculatcu 

Description, — Carapace  smooth,  but  strongly  bossed  on 
the  stomachal,  genital,  and  branchial  regions,  and  concave 
on  the  hepatic  regions ;  latero-anterior  borders  delicate  and 
not  reaching  beyond  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  genital 
region.  Pincers  furnished  with  a  small  crest  above,  and 
with  one  or  two  carinated  lines  on  their  external  ^lurface. 
Length  about  six  lines ;  colour  greenish. 

localities, — Coasts  of  Europe,  England  and  France 


Pirimela  dentietiUta. 

PIRMASBN8  is  a  well-baflt  fortified  town  in  the  Ba- 
varian province  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  a  place  of  small  im- 
portance till  Lewis  IX.*  landgrave  of  Hesse- Darmstadt, 
chose  it  for  his  residence.  In  his  time  it  had  9000  inha- 
bitants; but  he  died  in  1790,  and  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution  soon  afterwards  breaking  out,  the  town  greatly 
declined,  and  after  having  several  times  changed  masters  in 
the  various  cessions  of  territory  that  ensued,  was  at  length 
annexed  to  Bavaria.  It  has  now  about  6000  inhabitants. 
The  palace,  the  town-hall,  the  Lutheran  school,  and  the  Lu- 
theran and  Calvinist  churches  are  accounted  handsome 
buildings.  There  is  also  a  large  building  for  exercising 
troops  in  bad  weather.  There  are  some  vinegar-manu- 
factories, and  musical  instruments  are  made.  In  the 
year  1793  the  duke  of  Brunswick  obtained  an  advantage 
over  the  French  near  this  town.  Pirmasens  is  13  miles 
east-south-east  of  Deux  Fonts,  and  35  west  of  Spire. 

PIRN  A,  a  town  in  the  circle  of  Meissen,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  situated  ia  a  beautiful  part  of  the  country  on 
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the  left  bank  of  the  Elba,  0  miles  touth-cait  of  Dresden. 
Most  of  the  houses  arc  built  of  stone  from  the  celebrated 
quarries  nesr  the  town.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  town-hall,  the  great  church,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  king- 
dom, with  ].ainted  glass  windows,  and  the  convent  church, 
which  belonged  to  the  Dominican  convent  founded  in 
1301.  The  lyceum  has  been  converted  into  a  school.  A 
Roman  Catholic  school  was  founded  in  1822,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Kunigunda  was  consecrated 
in  1823.  An  admirable  orphan  asylum  was  founded 
in  1813;  and  in  1830  a  new  school-house  was  built,  which 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  edifices  of  the  kind  in  Saxony. 
On  a  high  rock  near  the  town,  called  the  Sonnenstein,  there 
was  formerly  a  strong  fortress,  which  was  dismantled  by  the 
Prussians  in  the  Seven  Years' war.  It  was  afterwards  fitted 
up  as  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  in  1813  Napoleon  expelled  tlie 
patients,  and  again  fortified  it.  However  the  establishment 
was  restored  in  1814,  on  an  admirable  plan,  which  may 
serve  as  a  model  for  similar  institutions.  There  are  flou- 
rishing manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  woollen  cloths,  stock- 
ings, hats,  leather,  ironmongery,  starch,  &c.  Calico- 
printing  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  inhabitants 
nave  a  considerable  trade  in  their  own  manufactures,  and  in 
the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  among  which  the 
Pima  sandstone  holds  an  important  place.  There  are  nu- 
merous quarries  in  the  adjacent  country,  which  furnish  three 
sorts  of  stone ;  the  first  is  best  suited  for  grindstones,  the 
second  for  millstones,  and  the  third  for  the  use  of  the 
sculptor  and  statuary:  the  last  is  exported  to  England. 
Pima  has  56G0  inhabitants.  (Hassol,  Handbuch;  Stein, 
G^ograjjhtschss  Lexicon;  Eneelhardt,  Dot  Konigreick 
Sachsen,  seventh  edition,  by  W.  E.  A.  v.  Schlieben.) 

PIRCVN,  ALEXIS,  born  at  Dijon,  in  1689,  studied  the 
law,  took  his  degrees,  and  practised  as  an  advocate  in  his 
native  town,  but  he  afterwards  forsook  the  bar,  and  liveri 
for  a  time  in  gay  and  dissipated  society.  Being  distressed 
in  liis  circumstances,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  and  employed 
hiniHelf  as  a  copyist,  and  afterwards  wrote  for  the  stage.  He 
produced  several  light  comedies  and  farces,  which  succeeded 
very  well,  but  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  write  tragedy.  At 
fifty  years  of  age  he  composed  his  drama  'La  M6tromanie,' 
the  best  of  his  works,  which  established  his  reputation  as  a 
writer.  He  had  l>een  himself  in  his  youth  seiied  by  a  kind 
of  mania  for  writing  verse,  and  was  therefore  a  competent 
judge  on  the  subject.  Piron  had  much  ready  wit  and  a 
fcrcat  facility  for  repartee,  and  his  epigrams  wef«  yenr  cele- 
brated in  liis  time.  He  wrote  also  Tales,  Odes,  and  other 
light  poetry,  most  of  them  grossly  licentious,  according  to 
tlie  prevailing  taste  of  his  age,  which  was  that  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  He  may  be  considered  as  a  representative  of 
his  timo  and  country,  witty,  thoughtless,  and  licentious. 
He  had  however  some  attractive  personal  qualities,  and  he 
found  friends  among  a  higher  order  of  men.  Montesquieu 
obtained  for  Piron  a  pension  from  the  king  of  1000  livrc.s; 
the  count  of  Livry,  Maurepas,  the  duke  of  Nevcrs,  and 
other  noblemen  also  patronised  him.  He  married  at  a  ma- 
ture age  a  woman  of  mature  years,  and  lived  very  happy 
with  her  till  her  death.  Piron  §  sight  was  very  weak,  and  a 
fall  which  he  had  in  the  park  of  the  count  of  Livry  hastened 
his  death  in  1773.  His  works  were  collected  without  dis- 
crimination, and  published  by  Rigoley  de  Juvigny,  7  vols. 
&vo.  Piron  however,  before  his  ilcath.  had  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  publication  of  some  of  his  more  obscene  odes, 
which  had  proved  a  bar  to  his  being  received  among  the 
members  of  the  Academic  Fran9aisc,  an  honour  which  he 
had  sought,  although  he  affected  to  disdain  it  in  his  writings. 
The  following  is  his  epitaph,  written  by  himself  :— 

•  Cx  (rtt  l*iTon,  qni  n^  fut  nen, 
Pds  Illume  AciMiemicMn.' 

PISA.  Thb  Compartint^nto  or  Province  of  Pisa,  one  of 
the  admiinslrative  divisions  of  Tuscany,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  duchy  of  Lucca,  on  the  east  by  the  province 
of  Florence,  on  the  west  by  the  sea.  and  on  the  south  bv 
the  C<>ni])artimento  of  Grosscto,  which  has  been  detached 
from  the  province  of  Siena.  [Sikna.]  The  province  of  Pisa 
comprises :  1,  The  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Arno,  with 
a  small  part  of  that  of  the  Sercbio.  2,  A  hilW  range,  called 
Monteiion),  or  Mimti  Livomesi,  which  bounds  the  basin  of 
tlie  Arno  on  the  south,  and  runs  close  to  the  sea  south-east 
of  Livorno.    3,  The  basin  of  the  Cecina,  south  of  the  hills 

Iust  mentioned.     The  river  Cecina  rises  in  the  range  of 
iigh  lands,  between  1000  and  1500  lMthigb«  which  dividei 


the  Maremma*  or  maritime  lowlands,  from  the  vi 
Ombrone  in  the  province  of  Siena,  and,  after  m 
course  of  about  40  miles  in  a  western  direction,  e 
sea  by  two  mouths  in  the  gulf  of  Vada,  22  miles  a 
of  Livorno.     4,  A  strip  of  land  south  of  the  moui 
Cecina,  and  extending  along  the  sea-coast  and 
that  and  the  hills  for  Jboui  12  miles,  as  Car  as  the 
Vincenxo.     South  of  this  point  is  tlie  district  of  1 
which  formerly  made  part  of  the  province  of  Pua 
of  late  years  been  annexed  to  the  Compart imen to 
seto.    To  the  east  of  Piombino  is  the  district  of  O 
the  valley  of  the  Cornia,  which  has  likewise  beea 
from  Pisa  and  annexed  to  Grosseto.     6,  Tlie  island 
which  is  attached  to  the  administrative  proviiies 
6,  Several  detached  districts,  or  *  enclaves,'  as 
style  them,  situated  to  the  north  between  the  ■ 
of  Lucca,  Modena,  and  Parma,  but  which  belong 
to  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  are  appurtei 
the  administrative  province  of  Ptsa.    These  divis 
Barga,  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Serchio.   bet 
states  of  Lucca  and  llodena  [Garfaoxana]  ;  Beg 
Fivixxano,  in  the  valley  of  the  Aulella,  an  eflue 
llagra  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  regii 
Lunigiana,  which  is  now  divided  between  Modi 
cany,'  and  Sardinia  [Modbna,  Dlxhv  of];    Pc 
still  farther  north,  near  the  sources  of  tlie  Magr 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines  of  La  Cite,  which  diviii 
the  valley  of  the  Tare  in  the  state  of  Parma.      1 
is  a  small  town  with  a  castle,  which  is  mentioned 
tory  of  the  middle  ages  as  commanding  an  impon 
from  the  plain  of  Lombardy  to  the  shorce  of  the 
nnean.  A  road  leads  from  Parma  by  Pontremoli  lo 
Lastly,  the  district  of  Pietrasanta,  which  lies  a 
sea-coast  between  the  territories  of  Lucca  and  > 
and  Carrara,   belongs  also  to   the  province  of 
stretches  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  tne  Camn 
or  Alpe  Apuana,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  Man 
ries  at  Serravezsa,  which  are  of  the  same  daaci 
those  of  Carrara.    The  area  of  the  whole  proviiiei 
is  about  1350  square  mileH,  and  the  population  in 
326,670.     (Serristori,   Siatistica  cT  Italia,}    U  k 
into  16  districts,  containing  in  all  63  communes, 
trictsare:  Pisa,  Livomo,  Kosignano,  Guardis***V 
ranee,  Peccioli,  Pontedera,  Lari,  Vico  Pisano.       i 
none,  Fivixiano,  Pontremoli,  Pietrasanta,  and  sw 
or  Elba.    The  principal  towns  are:  Pua,  Li^ 
Portoferrajo.    [Elba.] 

PISA,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  TascenjTt 
handsomest  next  to  Florence,  is  situated  in  a  plaiii, 
which  flows  the  Arno,  forty-flve  miles  veA  of  1 
thirteen  miles  north  by  east oSf  Livomo,  and  about 
from  the  sea-coast    Tlie  town  is  divided  by  the  4 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  connected  by  three  bridn 
which  is  of  marble.    The  circumference  of  the  «a 
six  miles;   the  quays  along  the  Arno  and  aesvi 
streets  are  wide,  well-paved,   and  lined  with  h 
buildings,  but  the  town  has  an  appearance  of 
the  grass  grows  in  many  of  the  streets.    Tlw 
which  once  exceeded  100,000,  is  now  hardly 
four  most  remarkable  buildings  of  Pisa,  the  ek« 
tistery,  belfry,  and  Campo  Santo,  are  grouped  n 
ther  in  a  vast  open  place  at  tlie  western  < 
town.    The  duomo,  or  cathedral,  begun  in  Uw 
tury,  is  a  splendid  Gothic  structure,  cased  Camsi 
marble  of  various  coloure,  and  ornamented  with  ha 
relievos,  inscriptions,  and  columns  of  x-arioua  1 
gather  without  much  taste.    The  interior  of  luc  « 
rather  dark,  the  light  coming  in  throngh  amaU  1 
painted  glass;   the  nave  is  divided  from  the  r 
church  bv  fine  columns  of  granite ;  and  the  tha«< 
gates  of  the  fa9ade  are  ornamented  with  Agufoa. 

The  dome  is  one  of  the  earliest  constructions  oft 
among  the  churches  of  Italy,  though  posterior  te 
S.  V  it  ale  at  Ravenna  and  St.  Mark  at  Venio 
ulpit  is  enrichetl  with  valuable  sculptures  by  Gie 
^isa;  other  statues  and  sculptures  by  tlie  samsL 
Giovanni  da  Bologna  and  other  artists,  are  in  va 
the  church.  The  paintings  are  by  Andrea  del  «mm 
called  II  Sodoma,  Salimbeni,  Salvator  Roaa,  Rea^ 
Sorri,  Himinaldi,  Sogliani,  and  other  masters.  ' 
raent  is  of  marble  of  various  colours  This 
tempi  3  was  erected  by  the  architect  and  mechan 
chetto  and  his  mcceaaoc  Raioaldo. 
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The  baptistery,  detached  fh)m  the  church,  is  round,  and 
ntirely  cased  with  marhle.  It  was  built  about  the  middle  of 
be  twelfth  century,  by  the  architect  Diotisalvi  of  Pisa, 
t  is  ornamented  by  numerous  sculptures;  the  pulpit  in 
trticular  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  Nicola  Fisano. 
Baptistery.] 

The  belfry  is  a  round  tower,  likewise  cased  with  marble, 
90  feet  high,  which  deviates  (torn  the  perpendicular  line 
bout  fourteen  feet.  It  was  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
relfth  century,  by  the  architects  William  of  Innspruckand 
k>nanno  of  Pisa.  From  the  summit  there  is  a  splendid 
lew  of  the  plain,  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  the  sea. 

The  Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery,  constructed  in  the  thir- 
tenth century,  by  Giovanni  di  Pisa,  is  along  parallelogram, 
}0  feet  In  length,  with  an  arcade  or  cloister  running  all  round 
le  interior,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  fresco 
untings,  chiefly  by  Giotto,  Orgagna,  and  Memmi.  The 
ftintin^s  are  for  the  most  part  greatly  damaged,  and  some 
e  entirely  obliterated.  [Nicola,  di  Pisa.]  A  series  of 
igravin^^  of  the  paintings  has  been  published.  (Rosini, 
Uiure  del  Campo  Santo  di  Pisa,  con  Pindicaziotie  dei 
^(mumenti  di  Belle  Arti  cold  raccolti,  ISlfi.) 

Several  antient  sculptures  and  other  remains  of  antiquity 
deposited  in  the  Cainpo  Santo.  Among  the  tombs  is  that 

ihe  Countess  Beatrice,  the  mother  of  Matilda,  of  Alga- 
ttti«  Pignotti,  and  of  the  celebrated  surgeon  and  profbssor 
acca,  which  last  is  the  work  of  Thorwa1d«en. 

The    other  remarkable  buildings  of   Pisa  are — 1,  the 

irch  of  S.  Stefano,  belonging  to  the  military  order  of  that 
aflie,  which  was  founded  in  1561,  by  the  grand-duke 
08mo»  for  the  purpose  of  crusading  against  the  Barbary  pi- 
ktes;  2»thatofS.Frediano,  which  is  rich  in  paintings;  3,  S. 
ficola,  with  a  handsome  belfry,  the  work  of  Nicola  risano ; 
,  S.  Michele  in  Borgo  contains  the  monument  of  Guide 
rrtndi,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  antiquarian,  and 
ailtemporary  of  Newton,  whose  MSS.,  in  forty-fuur  volumes, 
re  in  the  university  library;  5,  S.  Maria  dulla  Spina,  a 
andsome  chiu*ch,  with  good  paintings  iind  sculptures. 
liere  are  many  other  churches  besides  these.  6,  Tlie 
idlaces  of  Lanfranchi  and  Lanfrcducci ;  7,  the  Torre  della 
^ftme,  in  which  Ugolino  and  his  children  were  starved  to 
leath ;  it  how  forms  part  of  a  structure  called  Palazzo  dell' 
)ro1ogio,  on  the  Piazza  dei  Cavalieri ;  8,  the  university 
mildings,  the  librarj'.  observatory,  and  botanical  garden ;  9, 
Iw  sreat  hospital ;  10,  the  Loggia,  or  old  Exchange. 

The  Certosa,  or  Carthusian  convent  and  church,  is 
n  a  pleasant  situation,  about  two  miles  cast  of  Pisa, 
the  vast  farm  and  forest  of  S.  Roisore,  belonging  to 
Ihe  grand-duke,  three  miles  from  Pisa,  near  the  sea,  is 
diiefly  remarkable  for  the  camels,  about  eighty  in  number, 
the  original  stock  of  which  were  brought  to  this  spot  in  the 
time  ofthe  Crusades.  The  mineral  baths,  called  di  S.  Giu- 
Ktno,  four  miles  from  Pisa,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  have 
been  restored  on  the  remains  of  antient  therniro,  which  were 
fteqnented  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  countess  Matilda. 
The  present  buildings  ere  of  the  last  century.  They  are 
not  so  much  frequented  as  they  used  to  be,  people  re- 
torting in  preference  to  the  baths  of  Luccd,  the  situation  of 
irhich  is  more  agreeable  and  healthv,  especially  in  summer, 
rhen  the  air  of  Pisa  and  the  neighbourmg  plain  is  not  con- 
iidered  wholesome,  though  it  is  not  so  deleterious  as  it  once 
ras,  owing  to  the  drainings  that  have  been  made,  and  the  im- 
tovements  effected  in  cultivation  of  late  years.  During  the 
rinter  tlie  climate  of  Pisa  is  extremely  mild  though  rainy, 
nd  is  well  suited  to  persons  with  weak  lungs. 

History  of  Pisa,— The  origin  of  Pisa  was  a  matter  of 
loubt  even  in  the  time  of  Cato.  who  acknowledged  that  he 
ould  not  ascertain  who  were  its  original  inhabitants  before 
t  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Etruscans.  (Servius,  x. 
79.)  Strabo  and  Pliny  give  it  a  Greek  origin,  and  consider 
t  to  be  a  colony  of  Pisa  in  Elis,  and  Virgil  {mneid,  x.)  adopts 
he  same  tradition.  Lycophron  pretends  that  Pisa  was 
iken  by  the  Tyrrhenians  from  the  original  Ligurian  inha- 
ints.  Pisa  was  on  the  border  between  Etruria  and  the 
ountry  of  the  Lieurians,  and  was  probably  colonised  by  the 
Struscans  when  they  cxtchdod  their  dominion  from  the  Arno 
o'the  Macra.  It  is  not  reckoned  among  the  twelve  principal 
owns  of  the  Etruscan  confederation.  It  underwent  the 
Aine  vicissitudes  as  the  rest  of  Etruria,  and  became  subject 
to  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome, 
retaining,  like  most  Etruscan  towns,  its  municiyal  form  of 
government.  Livy  (xl.  43)  mentions  that  a  Latin  colony 
ni  lent  to  Pisa,  at  the  request  of  the  citizens,  who  offered  a 


part  of  their  territory  to  the  colonists  about  1 7^  b.c.  Nothing 
more  is  said  concerning  Pisa  in  Roman  history,  but  we  find 
that  it  had  bishops  at  the  bej^inning  of  the  fourth  century. 
Pisa  passed  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  various 
conquerors  of  Italy,  the  Goths,  the  Longobards,  ami  the 
Carlovingians.  Under  the  last  it  governed  itself,  like  most 
other  Italian  towns,  as  an  independent  community  under  a 
nominal  allegiance  to  the  emperors  and  their  great  feuda- 
tories the  counts  or  marquises  of  Tuscany.  In  a.d.  874,  tho 
Pisans  appeared  in  arms  against  the  Saracen  ]>irates  from 
Africa,  who  were  scouring  the  Mediterranean,  and  Mho, 
after  having  plundered  the  Roman  coast,  and  made  many 
prisoners,  landed  at  S.  Pietro  in  Grade,  about  three  miles 
from  Pisa.  The  Pisans  attacked  them  by  land  whilst  their 
galleys  came  out  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Saracens,  who 
escaped,  leaving  their  prisoners  behind  them,  whom  tho 
Pisans  restored  to  Rome.  In  the  year  926,  Hugo  of  I*ro- 
vence  came  to  Pisa,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  the 
great  feudatories  as  king  of  Italy.  In  965,  Otho  1,  on  his 
return  from  Rome,  stopped  at  Pisa,  and  was  so  pleased  with 
his  reception  that  he  granted  various  privileges  to  the  town, 
and  several  noblemen  of  his  retinue  were  so  delighted  with 
the  country  that  they  asked  his  leave  to  remain  and  settle 
there.  This  was  the  origin  of  seven  noble  families,  which 
afterwards  figured  in  the  history  of  Pisa,  namely,  Casa- 
matti,  Orlandi,  Ripafratti,  Visconti,  Verchionesi,  Gusmani, 
and  Duodi.  From  that  lime  Pisa  was  considered  one  of  tho 
Italian  cities  most  attache<l  to  the  emperors.  About  a.d. 
1003  the  Pisans  sent  their  galleys  to  the  coast  of  Syria, 
against  the  Seljuk  Turks,  who  had  invaded  the  country, 
and  who  vexed  the  Christians  of  Palestine. 

In  the  following  year  began  the  long  struggle  between 
Pisa  and  Muscet,  the  Moorish  king  of  Sardinia,  which  ended 
in  the  final  conquest  of  that  island  by  the  united  Pisans 
and  Genoese,  in  the  year  1 022,  after  which  the  Pisans  di- 
vided Sardinia  into  four  provinces,  or  giudicati,  namely, 
Cagliari,  Torre  or  Sassari,  Arborea,  and  Gallura,  to  whieh 
they  appointed  giudici,  or  governors,  from  the  principal 
families  of  Pisa,  who  in  the  course  of  time  became  nearly 
independent.  At  this  period  Pisa  was  a  republic,  having 
its  annual  consuls,  but  it  appears  that  the  bishop  had  also 
a  considerable  share  in  the  administration.  The  territory 
of  Pisa  extended  on  the  side  of  Florence  as  far  as  Empoli, 
and  along  the  coast  to  the  south-east  as  far  as  Piombino. 
Lucca  bordered  it  on  tho  north,  and  frequent  dissensions 
arose  between  it  and  Pisa,  The  harbour  of  Pisa  was  formed 
by  a  bay  which  is  now  filled  up,  at  a  place  called  Ca- 
lambrone.  [Arno.]  In  the  year  1030,  the  Pisans  sent  a 
fleet  of  50  galleys  to  Carthage  (so  say  the  chroniclers,  but 
perhaps  they  mean  Porto  Favina),  and  took  the  town  from 
the  Saracens,  and  in  1038  they  likewise  took  possession  of  the 
island  of  Lipari.  In  the  year  1050.  the  Moors  of  Barbary 
again  invaded  Sardinia,  but  the  Pisans  sent  a  lurge  arma- 
ment, and  drove  them  away.  The  Pisans  at  the  same  time 
subjected,  at  least  in  part,  tho  island  of  Corsica,  and  in 
1089  or  1091,  Pupe  Urban  II.  made  a  grant  to  the  Pisans 
of  the  whole  island  as  a  fief  of  the  Apostolic  See. 
(Tronci,  Memnrie  di  Pisa.)  In  1062,  Pisa  sent  assistance 
to  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman  duke  of  Apulia,  against  tho 
Saracens.  In  1063,  the  Pisans  sailed  to  Palermo,  Mhich  was 
occupied  by  the  Saracens,  and,  aflor  a  sharp  engagement, 
they  entered  the  harbour,  and  carried  away  the  shipping, 
with  a  rich  booty,  part  of  which  was  employed  in  building 
their  splendid  cathedral.  The  Pisans  however  did  not  re- 
tain possession  of  Palermo,  which  soon  after  fell,  with  the 
rest  of  Sicily,  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans.  About  tho 
yjfc:  1070  began  the  wars  between  Genoa  and  Pi&a,  which 
continued,  with  various  interruptiuns,  for  mure  than  two 
centuries,  and  ended  in  the  downfall  of  Pisa.  Commercial 
jealousy,  and  the  possession  of  Corsica,  which  the  Genoese 
aimed  at,  were  the  causes  of  the  war.  The  respective 
claims  of  tlie  Genoese  and  Pisans  upim  Corsica  have  been 
a  matter  of  much  historical  controversy.  (Tanucci,  Disser- 
tazione  del  Dominio  Antico  da  Pisani  siil/a  Corsica; 
Flaminio  del  Borgo,  Dissertazioni  Pisane ;  Note  agli 
*Annali  Genovesi'di  Cafl'aro;  Mauno, /*/orm  delta  Sar- 
degna,)      In   1088,   the  two  states,  having  made  peace, 
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was  then  the  capital  of  a  considerable  Saracen  state.  They 
oblige<l  the  king  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  release 
all  his  Christian  sl&ves,  and  to  piomise  neVSr  tnore  to  briiiitf 
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with  his  pnvftteort  in  the  Italian  seat.  Ahout  this  time 
Uie  Countess  Matilda  made  several  important  donations  of 
lands  and  castles  to  tho  see  of  Pisa,  the  diplomas  of  which 
are  given  hy  Tronci.  Countess  Beatrice,  Matilda's  mother, 
died  at  Pisa,  and  her  cenotiph  is  still  seen  outside  of  the 
cathedral.  Donizo,  in  his  Life  of  Matilda,  represenU  Pisa 
as  a  great  and  flourishing  emporium,  whither  ships  and 
merchants  frcm  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  resorted : 

*  Qal  pewit  Pbi«,  vidst  OUe  nMmaCni  mariaa; 
live  nrlM  Panaia. 'I\irehi«,  Lirbicia,  quooM  Pwthb 
Socdkla ;  C«U»l  wia  lustraot  Utton  totri/ 

It  was  in  this  period  of  their  prosperity  that  the  Pisans 
completed  their  splendid  monuments  of  art*  the  cathedral, 
the  hclfry,  baptistery,  and  Campo  Santo.  The  Pisans  sent 
a  fleet  of  120  sail  to  the  first  crusade,  and  their  soldiers  and 
sailors  assisted  at  the  taking  of  Nicsea,  and  afterwards  at 
that  of  Antioch,  as  a  reward  for  which  they  obtained  a 
street  of  that  city  to  establish  a  factory  in.  In  1099  the 
Pisans  were  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  following 
year  they  sailed  into  the  sea  of  Marmara,  and  obliged 
tho  emperor  Alexius  to  sign  a  treaty,  by  which  he  allowed 
them  to  establish  a  factory  at  Constantinople,  with  ample 
privileges.  ThePisan  fleet  returned  home  m  triumph,  and 
their  city  was  then  entirely  surrounded  by  walls. 

In  1 1 14,  the  Pisans  sent  a  large  armament,  the  largest 
that  had  ever  sailed  from  their  coast,  to  the  conquest  of 
the  Balearic  Islands,  which  were  in  possession  of  the  Moors, 
and  which  had  become  a  nest  of  Mohammedan  pirates, 
llie  fleet  consisted  of  300  ships  of  various  sixes,  having  on 
board  35,000  men  and  900  horses.  A  great  part  of  the 
troops  consisted  of  mercenaries  and  also  of  conUngentssent 
from  the  Pisan  possessions  in  Sardinia.  The  archbishop  of 
Pisa,  Pietro  Moriooni,  himself  commanded  the  expedition, 
of  which  we  have  an  account  in  a  curious  Latm  ))oem 
written  by  his  own  secretary,  Laurentius  Vamensis  Diaco- 
nus,  and  published  by  UgbellL  Several  of  the  descriptions 
iu  this  poem  bear  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  some  in 
Tasso's  '  Gerusalemme,'  that  suspicions  have  arisen  that  the 
Italian  poet  may  have  been  acquainted  with  the  MS.  of 
the  deacon.  In  April,  IU7,  the  Pisans,  in  conjunction 
with  Raymundo  IV.,  count  of  Barcelona,  accomplished  the 
conquest  of  the  Baleares,  took  the  son  of  the  Moorish  king 
prisoner  and  brought  him  to  Pisa,  where  he  afterwards  be- 
came a  Christian.  Unfortunately  for  the  correct  under- 
standing of  all  those  important  transactions  in  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  we  have  no  historyof  Pisa 

I»roperly  speaking.  Whilst  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence 
lave  had  accomplished  historians,  Pisa  has  nothing  but 
partial  chronicles  and  detached  memoirs,  although  nume* 
reus  authentic  documents  must  exist  in  the  archives,  from 
which  a  history  of  Pisa  might  be  written.  Pisa  rose  early 
to  importance,  but  she  also  fell  at  an  earlier  period  than 
her  rivals,  which  may  account  for  her  history  having  been 
neglected. 

In  the  year  1137,  the  Pisan  fleet  went  to  the  coast  of 
Naples  to  aid  the  pope  and  emperor  against  the  Normans, 
and  took  the  town  of  Amalfl,  where  it  is  reported  that 
they  found  a  copy  of  the  Pandects,  from  which  all  other 
copies  made  in  Italy  were  derived.  This  assertion  however 
has  been  much  controverted.  (Fanucci,  Diuertaiione  hto- 
rico-Critica  ml  Rtirovamento  delU  Pandeite^  in  his  Stona 
del  tre  celebri  Ihpoli  Mcarittimi  deV  Italia^  Pisa,  1821.) 

In  the  war  between  Frederic  Barbarossa  and  the  Lom- 
bard cities,  Pisa  sided  with  the  emperor,  and  afterwards 
sent  a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys  to  accompany  him  to  the  Levant 
on  his  crusade.    In  the  following  century  the  Pisans,  as 
Guibelines,  took  the  part  of  Frederic  II.  against  the  pq§a. 
Ill  1 258,  peace  was  made  between  Genoa  and  Pisa,  through 
the  mediation  of  Pope  Alexander  IV.    In  1 282  began  the 
fourth  war  between  Pisa  and  Genoa.    Oberto  Doria,  the 
first  naval  ofiicer  of  the  age,  commanded  the  Genoese.    In 
the  year  1284  he  sailed  out  of  Genoa  direct  for  the  port  of 
Pisa  with  58  galleys,  and  wus  joined  off  the  rocky  island  of 
Meloria,  which  lies  opposite  Leghorn,  by  30  more  galleys, 
under  Benedetto  Zaccaria,  which  he  ordered  to  conceal 
themselves  behind  the  island.    The  Pisan  fleet  came  out, 
having  on  board  the  flower  of  the  fighting  men  of  Pisa. 
The  galley  of  Doria,  supported  by  another  Genoese  galley, 
attacked  and  took  the  admiral  ship  of  Pisa,  which  bore  the 
great  flag  of  the  republic    At  tne  same  time  the  thirty 
galleys  which  lay  concealed  behind  the  island  of  Meloria 
appeared,  and  attacked  the  Pisans  in  flank  and  rear.    The 
risani  fought  desperately  till  night»  when  a  few  only  of 


their  ships  escaped  into  the  harbour.    Th«y  loaf 
killed  or  drowned,  and  13,000  were  carried  prmi 
Genoa,  where  they  were  confined  in  ch       .  ai 
roost  of  theiA  died.      Hence  a  proverb  ne* 
throughout  Italy~*  Those  who  want  to  see  Psm  Hit 
Genoa.'    The  Genoese  would  have  restored  the  prii 
Pisa  had  a^p«ed  to  give  up  Sardinia  to  Genoa ;  but 
that  the  prisoners  themselves  declared  that  they  w 
purchase  fin«dom  at  such  a  price.    The  women  of  i 
went  to  Genoa  to  see  their  unfortunate  husbands  or 
were  told  by  the  jailers  that '  their  countrymen  we 
thirty  or  forty  a-day,  and  their  bodies  were  thrown 
sea,  and  that  such  would  be  the  fate  of  all  the  1 
1290,  Conrad  Doria  attacked  the  Porto  Pisanu» « 
its  towers,  and  sunk  ships  filled  with  stones  at  tbf 
(Gk>v.  Villani,  Cronaca,  b.  vii.,  ch.  141.)    From 
Pisa  completely  lost  its  rank  as  a  maritima  pir^ 
a  glorious  career  of  four  centuries,  and  Veniee  aa 
were  left  alone  to  dispute  for  the  naval  aupr 
Mediterranean. 

In  the  meantime  Pisa  was  distracted  by  d 
Florence,  at  the  head  of  the  Guelphs  of  Tukwij, 
it  by  land,  and  in  their  distress  the  Pisana  anpt 
their  captain-general,  for  ten  years,  Ugolino  Ct     i1 
desca,  a  Guibeline  feudal  baron,  but  idlied  by 
the  Guelphs.    Ugolino  acted  as  a  tyrant.    In  Ora« 
himself  in  power,  he  favoured  alternately  Guelphi 
belinea,  while  he  proscribed  the  more  independav 
of  both  parties.  He  was  opposed  by  the  arebhisfe 
giero  degli  Ubaldini,  a  staunch  Guibeline ;  and 
being  accused  of  betraying  his  countrjr  into  the  hi 
Guelphs  of  Florence  and  Lucca,  an  inaorraetiob  i 
against  him,  headed  by  the  archbishop.  UgoUoo^bi 
powered,  was  confined,  with  two  of  bis  sons  and  t 
grandsons,  the  latter  mere  bojrs,  in  a  tower  near  1 
the  key  of  which  was  entrusted  to  the  areU>ialio|i^  * 
a  short  time  threw  it  into  the  river,  and  left  taa 
prisoners  to  die  of  hunger.    This  catastrophe  haa  1 
Dante  with  the  subject  of  one  of  his  moat 
appalling  descriptions. 

The  Pisans  then  appointed  Guido  da  Monteleltio ' 
tain-general.    He  recovered  by  force  the  atrooglio] 
Ugolino  had  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Guelpha  of 
and  Lucca,  and  his  troops,  armed  with  croasbowa^bi 
terror  of  Tuscany.    Peace  was  made  in  1293.  mm 
Pisa  made  peace  with  Genoa  also.    Pisa  contii 
to  the  Guibeline  party,  and  at  the  death  ok  un 
Henry  VII.,  in  1313,  found  herself  exposed  to  tho 
all  the  Guelphs  of  Tuscanv.    The  F^sana  gavo 
command  to  Uguccione  dclla  Faggiuola,  a  oapt 
renown,  who  took  Lucca,  in  1314,  and  afterwakw 
the  Florentines  in  the  battle  of  Montecatioo.     I 
however  acted  as  a  tyrant  both  to  Lucca  and  I 
insurrection  broke  out  simultaneously  in  both  ei 
1316.    Pisa  resumed  its  republican  form  of 
and  in  1322  exiled  fifteen  of  the  Guibelipe  nobivis 
peace  with  the  Guelphs.    In  the  following  yew 
massacre  of  the  Pisans  took  place  in  Sardinia,  ai 
surgents  offered  the  island  to  Alfonso,  the  son  of  Ji 
king  of  Aragon.    Pisa  made  a  last  effort  to  p 
dinia,  but  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  to  the  A 
1326.    In  1328  Castruccio  Castracani,  the  greb»  % 
leader,  took  Pisa  by  surprise,  but  his  death  aoon 
stored  it  to  freedom.    In  1341  tlie  Pisans,  who  atOl 
much  of  their  martial  spirit,  defeated  the  FkifOQl 
took  possession  of  Luoea,  and  kept  it  till   1369.  t 
emperor  Charles  IV.  obliged  them  to  restore  J 
independence. 

Pisa   was  now  distracted    by  internal   feu 
the  democratic  party,  at  the  head  of  whaeh  was  ■ 
family  of  the  name  of  Garobacorta,  supported  by  i 
aud  tlie  Guibeline  nobles  and  their  adherents,  wbc 
was  called  the  Raspanti,  and  who  were  assisted  by  the 
lords  of  Milan.    The  Ras|>anti,  having  for  a  time  tl 
hand,  exiled  their  antagonists,  and   began  to  ai 
Florentine  merchants,  who  had  settled  at  Pisa  ai 
port,  as  well  at  Livomo,  which  was  already  freqooi 
port    Upon  this  the  Florentines  removed  their  e 
nouses  to  Telaroone,  a  port  in  the  Maremma  o 
Another  revolution  soon  broke  out  at  Pisa,  and  the 
the  Garobacorta  was  restoa^d ;  but  Gian  Galeasxo  ^ 
duke  of  Milan,  caused  Pietro  Gambaoorta  to  be 
by  his  own  secretary  Jacopo  Appiano^  who 
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Pisa,  'a.d.  139-2.  Atter  the  death  of  Jucopo,  liis 
the  city  to  Giau  Galeazzo.  in  February,  139&, 
a  himself  anil  his  descendants  the  priiicipaliiy 

0.  Pisa,  as  veil  as  Genoa.  I.ucca.  Siena,  Perugia. 
na,  was  Ihua  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Ihf 
At  the  dealh  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  in  1403,  hi^ 
n   Gabriello  Maria  had  Pisa  for  his  shaie,  bul 

liimseir  secure,  he  placed  himself  under  (he  pro- 
'harles  VI.  of  France,  whote  representative  Mar- 
ault  had  occupied  Genoa,  giving  up  lo  him  I'orln 
I  Livorno-  Buucicault  thougliE  of  nothing  but 
)  most  of  this  piece  oFgood  luck.  He  sold  Livorno 
aes«  for  2G,UUU  golden  ducats ;  and  in  1406,  he- 
el 1  Pisa  tolheFloreniincs  for  Ihe  sum  of  400,00(1 
be  divided  btlween  him   and  Gabriello  Maria. 

however,  being  informed  of  this  negotiation,  rose 
ibrietlo  Maria  and  his  French  auxiliaries,  and  ob> 
m  of  Ihe  gales  of  their  cily,  hut  they  failed  in 
1  uu  the  citadel.  Boucicault  then  oHered  to  give  to 
tines  tho  citadel  and  the  other  slrongholdM  ivhicli 
be  terrilor)-  of  Pisa  for  206,000  florins,  which  the 
I  paid  him,  and  were  put  in  po»EC»^sioi>  of  the 
.  IJUJ.  Gabriello  M a i'i»  demanded  his  share  cf 
se  money,  bul  Marshal  Boucicaulc  rid  himself  of 
nities  by  having  him  tielie.ided  as  a  trailor  to  the 

-cntines  had  the  citadel  of  Pisa,  bul  not  tho  tonn, 
;izens  soon  relonk  tho  citadel  also.  They  now 
e  of  the  Florentines,  offering  to  repay  Ihem  Ihe 
eh  they  had  paid  lo  Buucicault,  and  in  order  lo 
e  negoliatioit,  they  recalled  from  exile  Giovanni 

1,  whose  family  had  always  been  favourable  lo 
:ine  connection,  and  named  him  their  captain- 
le  Florentines  however  would  hear  of  no  proposal 
surrender  of  Pisa;  but  the  citiiens  were  not  yet 
'  as  to  yield  to  such  a  demand ;  they  considered 
the  oldest  renuUlic  nf  Tuscany,  and  Ihey  detet- 
uislance.  Ibo  Florentines  blockaded  Pisa  for 
r,  and  when  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the 
tlress  for  want  of  p^avi^ions,  Giovanni  Garoba- 
lly  treated  with  Ihe  Florentines,  and  agreed  lo 
n  the  gates  for  50,000  llorins  and  the  country  of 
eh  be  did  on  the  night  of  Ihe  Sih  November, 

'  Capponi.  the  commissioner  of  Florence,  behaved 
luminity;  he  maintained  the  striclest  discipline 
roops,  and  he  introduced  inio  ihe  town,  logelher 
diers,  a  number  of  naggon-loads  of  bread  which 
ed  gratis  to  the  famished  hihabilants.  But  the 
I  was  loo  much  hurt  to  be  reconciled  to  Ihe  yoke. 
al  families  emigrated  lo  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and 
I  young  men  sought  their  fortune  in  the  com- 
ercenaries  which  were  (hen  scattered  about  Italy. 

the  career  of  Pisa  as  an  independent  state. 
faty-eight  years  of  Florentine  dominion,  when 
LI.  of  France  came  to  Italy,  in  1434,  and  showed 
itile  to  Florence,  the  people  of  Pisa,  headed  by 
andi.  rose  in  arms,  drove  away  the  Florentines, 
1  their  republican  government  under  the  protoc- 
nee.  In  1499.  after  the  Fi-ench  had  left  Italy, 
inetbeuescd  Pisa,  hut  were  repulsed,  the  women 

astisiing  their  townsmen  in  repairing  ihe  forii- 
In  1504  Ihe  Florentines  resumed  the  siege,  hut 

■gain.  At  lasl,  in  1609,  tbey  formed  a  close 
uirf  the  town,  and  Pisa  was  obliged  to  surrender 
nine.  A  second  omtgralion  then  took  place,  the 
amilies  preferring  exile  to  Ihe  loss  of  independ- 
t  that  time  Pisa  has  remained  subject  to  Florence 
lers  of  Florence  and  of  the  rest  of  Tuscany, 
ersily  of  Pisa  has  been  the  chief  means  of  main- 
le  liJ'e  in  the  lo«n.  It  is  divided  into  throe 
leology,  law,  and  medicine;  it  reckons 

leveraL  distinguished .  . 

hundred  students.  In  1839  Pisa  was  chosen  for 
a  general  assembly  of  men  of  science  from  all  parts 
bote  4U0  came,  besides  several  foreigners.  Tbey 
d  into  SIX  sections,  enrh  of  which  had  its  separate 

Memoirs  were  read,  and  prizes  olPered  for  the 
il  asseiubly,  which  was  appointed  to  lake  place 

1S40. 
oolony).     [Maiid.k,  vol.xiv,  p.  297.] 

(llie  Fishes),  the  last  constellalionof  the  old  to- 
re is  in  the  mythological  sloiies  (which 
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Piseis  Australia  presently  to  be  noliccd.    (See  Qrotiiu,  in 

his  notes  on  Aratus.)  The  conslellalion  consists  of  two 
tisheB  linked  by  a  string  attached  to  their  tails ;  tbey  arv 
not  close  together,  the  upper  one  being  close  to  Andro- 
meda, the  lower  one  under  the  wing  of  Pegaaus.  The  rect- 
angular figure  mentioned  in  Peoasus  will  be  a  guide  lo 
the  position  of  Ibe  two  fishes :  the  line  of  a  Andromeda 
and  y  Pe,^asi  being  parallel  lo  the  body  of  one  fish,  and 
that  of  7  Pegasi  and  a  Pugasi  to  the  body  of  the  Other, 
The  principal  stars  are  as  follows:  — 
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PISCI'COLA,  one  of  the  names  for  the  Hirudo  Piseium 
{Etmnocharu,  Sav.,  Icthyobdella^  Blainv.),  which  infests 
ish,  especially  the  Cyprinidce.   [Lbeches,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  382.] 

PISI'DIA   {Hitnlia)   formed  the  northern  part  of  the 

Srian  and  Roman  provinces  of  Pamphylia.  [Pamphylia.] 
e  name  of  Pamphylia  was  confined  to  a  narrow  slip  of 
land  along  the  sea-coaiit;  while  the  mountainous  country 
inland  was  called  Pisidia.  In  these  mountains,  which 
formed  a  part  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  Pisidians  maintained 
their  independence  under  the  Persian  empire.  (Xen., 
Anab,,  i.  9,  §  14;  ii.  6.  }  13;  iii.  2,  J  23.)  Neither  the 
Syrian  kings  nor  the  Romans  were  ahle  to  suhdue  them, 
though  the  latter  obtained  possession  of  some  of  their  towns, 
as  for  instance,  of  Antiocheia,  where  a  Roman  colony  pos- 
sessing the  Jus  Italicura  was  founded.  {Di^^  60,  tit.  IS,  s. 
8.  }  10;  Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.,  v.  24.)  In  the  lime  of  Strabo 
the  Pisidians  were  governed  by  petty  chiefs,  and  principally 
supported  themselves  by  plundering  their  neighbours. 
(Strabo,  xii.,  p.  570.) 

We  know  very  little  of  the  physical  geography  of  Pisidia, 
or  of  the  situation  of  its  towns.  Mr.  Fellows,  who  visited 
the  western  part  of  the  country  in  1838,  infornu  us  {Excur- 
sion in  Asia  Minor,  p.  165)  that  the  rocks  are  generally  of 
marble,  and  some  of  common  limestone  with  veins  of  mar- 
ble running  through  them  in  all  directions.  Mr.  Fellows 
states  that  *  the  most  singular  features  in  this  district  are 
the  mountains  of  volcanic  dust,  which  he  saw  at  10  miles 
distant,  looking  as  if  thev  were  smoking;  this  appearance 
being  caused  by  the  sand,  which  with  every  little  wind  is 
blown  into  clouds,  and  carried  into  the  air  and  along  the 
valleys.  Out  of  these  hills  rise  jagged  points  of  marble 
rocks,  each  of  which  forms  a  nucleus  of  the  drifting  sand. 
The  whole  of  this  light  sand  or  dust  is  tufa,  the  dust  of  the 
pumice-stone,  and  a  volcanic  production ;  the  decomposed 
lime  has  in  many  parts  mixea  with  this  tufa  and  formed 
hills  of  Roman  cement.' 

The  chief  towns  of  Pisidia  were  Antiocheia,  Sagalassus, 
and  Selge. 

Aniiocbeia,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  was  a  Roman 
colony,  was  situated  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  the  Magnesians  on 
the  Mseander.  (Strabo,  xii.,  p.  577.)  It  was  visited  by 
St.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  it  appears  from  the  narrative 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ( xiii.,  1 4-  5 1 )  to  have  been  a  place 
of  considerable  importance.     Its  site  is  uncertain. 

South-west  of  Antiocheia  was  Sagalassus,  which  is  spoken 
of  by  Arrian  (i.  28)  as  a  considerable  city.  Strabo  (p.  569. 
Ca-^aub.)  says  it  is  also  called  Selgessus,  and  is  a  day*s 
journey  from  Apameia :  he  adds  that  from  the  acropolis 
to  the  town  is  a  descent  of  near  30  stadia.  The  rums  of 
Sagalassus,  accord mg  to  Mr.  Fellows  (p.  167),  are  very  ex- 
tensive, consisting  of  seven  or  eight  temples,  and  three 
other  long  buildings,  ornamented  with  cornices  and  columns, 
and  with  rows  of  pedestals  on  each  side.  Mr.  Fellows  also 
saw  there  a  most  beautiful  and  perfect  theatre  on  the  side 
of  a  higher  hill  than  the  rest  of  tne  ruins,  and  remarks  that 
*  the  whole  town  is  a  pile  of  superb  public  buihhngs,  ar- 
ranged in  excellent  taste  both  for  seeing  and  being  seen. 
The  town  has  no  trace  of  walls,  but  its  tombs  are  to  be  seen 
carved  in  the  rocks  for  miles  around,  with  much  architec- 
tural ornament.'  These  ruins  are  railed  by  the  Turks 
Boodroom,  and  were  visited  by  Lucas  (i.,  180). 

South  east  of  Sao^lassus  was  Selge,  the  most  important 
town  in  Pl^idia.  Sel^e  is  said  to  h;ive  been  first  founded  by 
Calchas  and  afterwards  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  go<Kl  government  soon  beramo  a  larije 
and  flourishing  town.  Strabo  says  (xii.,  p.  570)  that  at  one 
time  It  contained  a  population  of  '20,000  inhabitants.  When 
Alexander  marched  through  Pisidia,  the  inhabitants  of 
Seige  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  and  obtained  favourable 
terms  from  him.  (Arrian,  i.  28.)  The  territory  of  Selge, 
though  mountainous,  was,  according  to  Strabo,  very  fertile. 
It  produced  abundance  of  oil  and  wine,  and  afforded  pastu- 
rage for  prcat  numbers  of  cattle.  The  forests  supplied  a 
great  number  of  timber-trees,  of  which  the  styrax  was 
reckone<l  the  most  valuable.  Mr.  Fellows  visited  the  ruins 
of  a  large  city,  situated  about  10  miles  north-east  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Boojuk,  which  are  in  all  probability  those  of  Selge. 
Mr.  Fellows  describes  these  ruins  as  situated  at  the  end  of 
a  ridsce  of  mountains  of  white  marble,  which  terminated 
abruptly  in  a  deep  and  rich  valley,  and  having  only  one 
side  accessible,  the  other  three  rising  perpendicularly  per- 
haps 1000  feet    Mr.  Fellows  says  (p.  172),  •  that  he  rode 


for  at  least  three  miles  through  a  part  of  the  c 
was  one  pile  of  temples,  theatres,  and  buildings,  v; 
each  other  iu  splendour.'    He  also  states  that  »• 
scarcely  goeas  the  number  of  temples  or  columned  I 
ings  in  the  town,  but  that  he  oertamly  traeed  Qfty  or  i 
and  in  places  where  there  were  do  remains  abo%e  tb 
face  he  frequently  saw  vast  arched  vaolts,  similar  to 
forming  the  foundation  of  great  public  buildinga. 

PISI'DIA.      [PORCBLLANIARl.] 

PISI'DIUM.    fPisuM.  (Zoology.)l 

PISCIS  AUSTRA'US  or  AUSTOI'NUS,  or  I  \ 
(the  Soathem  Fish),  one  of  the  old  constellatioiis 
directly  under  Aquarius :  the  stream  from  tbo  wawi*] 
the  latter  constellation  finishes  at  the  mouth  of  this  fii 
contains  a  remarkable  star  of  the  first  ni  .  9 
haut,  which  only  just  rises  above  the  1 
tudes ;  when  on  the  meridian,  it  is  i  ij 
tical  circle  with  a  and  /3  Pegasi. 

The  principal  stars  are  as  follows : — 
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PISCIS   VOLANS  (the  Flying-Fish), 
southern  constellations,  situatea  between 
and  Argo.    Its  principal  stars  are  as  follows: 
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PISISTRAnriDifS.     Hippias  and  Hipparchus  i 
two  sons   of  Pisistratus,  after  whose  death  Hip| 
elder,  succeeded  to  the  rule.     Thucydides  tells  us  « 
s^eneral  opinion  in  his  time  was,  that  Hipp     htu 
his  father ;  this  however  he  asserts  to  be  a 
in  the  same  chapter  (Tliucyd.,  vi.  54)  he  uwa«K^«« 
tally  that  Hipparchus  was  not  unpopular  in  hiscofb< 
thereby  imnlymg  that  he  had  some  share  tbereiR.* 

Thucydides  gives  the  brothersa  character! 
manly  virtue  and  cultivation(apfrif««ffai  |m«v^K  wr 
in  war.  for  piety,  and  for  lenity  in  taxation.     He  si 
onlv  levied  a  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  produce  (tiI 
and   that  they  rather  interfered  in  the  app< 
offices  than  with  the  administration  of  the  lavb  ui 
He  gives  Pisistratus,  son  of  Hippias,  at  one  aam 
of  the  family  (aifrifv)  who  served  the  office  of 

Hipparchus*  the  younger  son,  lost  his  life  K* 
during  the  rule  of  his  brother.    He 

*  Iu  lh«  famuof  toof  W  llariDodiiig  ud 
cmllcU  rifpawoQ. 
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mittance  to  a  proceaaion  on  Iha  icoie  ot  unvorlhiness. 
KUodius  reienled  Ihe  double  indif^nilf,  and  furmcd  B  plan 
id)  bu  friend  Ariiiogeiian  and  some  lew  others  to  relieve 
emielves  from  so  batcful  a  tyranny.  Hippiai  was  their 
»l  object,  but  Qnding  ibemsclves  doiecled,  tbey  tittncked 
ipparchus  with  the  violence  of  insulted  men,  and  slew 
m  at  the  cost  of  their  own  lives.  The  other  conspirators 
>ie  detected.  Uippias  exchanged  popular  Toanners  for 
fpiciauB  cruelty,  and  at  the  sama  time  took  measures  for 
iiiating  himself  with  Darius,  king  of  Perais.  In  the 
«i(h  year  of  his  rule  he  was  expelled,  wiih  Spartan  aid, 
the  fugitive  Alcmsonids,  and  retired  to  Sigeum  on  the 
ellespont,  thence  lo  Lampsacus,  and  lastly  to  the  court 
Persia,  to  return  again  in  old  ig«  as  the  companion  of  ibe 
lemies  of  Greere,  and  to  witness  their  overthrow  at  Hara- 
>on  nineieen  years  afterwards.  [Makatboh.]  Herodotus 
ilates  that  the  Spartans  repented  of  having  expelled  him, 
it  ibal  their  plans  to  restore  him  were  apposed  by  the 
orinibiana,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
(Herodotus,  v.  91-'JG  ;  Thucydides,  vi.  54-59.) 
PlSl'STRATUS<niio<Wparoc),  son  of  Hippocrates,  lived 
.  the  Mine  time  with  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  ruled 
;er  Athens  in  Ibal  fashion  which  waa  celled  by  the  name 
'tyranny.*  He  was  the  friend  and  relation  of  Solon, 
nd,  during  (he  lawgiver's  ahaence,  had  formod  and  led  one 
[  the  three  parlies  into  which  Athens  was  then  split, 
imely,  that  of  the  Highlands:  Megacles  and  Lycurgus 
uding  those  of  the  Coast  and  of  ibe  Plain.  In  ihe  year 
iO  b.c,  Pisistralus,  having;  matured  his  plan  of  setf- 
ggrsndisement,  drove  into  the  market-place,  himself  and 
lii  mutes  marked  with  wounds  intlicted  hy  hi*  own  hand. 
U  ailribuied  these  wounds  to  the  enemies  of  the  people, 
pbose  friend  be  was,  and  asked  a  guard,  to  which  his  bril- 
imt  services  gave  him  soma  claim.    Fifcy  mace- bearers  were 

ted  him,  with  whose  help  he  made  himself  master  of 
uij  opolU.  His  triumph  however  was  in  the  flret  in- 
Unco  out  short-lived.t  Nat  long  after,  as  Herodotus  tells 
IT.  the  other  two  factions  joined  to  drive  him  out,  his  rule 
tl  being  as  yet  deeply  rooted.  A  new  quarrel  between 
fegKles  and  Lycui  gus  proved  the  meant*  of  bis  recal,  and 
e  strengthened  himself  by  taking  a  daughter  of  Megacles 
ir  his  second  wife.  As  one  of  the  Alcmeeonids,  she  was 
eld  to  be  stricken  with  a  curse,  and  Pisislratus,  as  his 
ther-in-law  discovered,  slighted  her  in  consequence,  so 
■  lO  leave  her  a  wife  only  in  name.  Pisistratus  was  again 
ipelted,  and  continued  in  exile  for  about  thirteen  years; 
ideed  he  seems  to  have  hesitated  whether  he  should  ever 
Itempt  lo  return.  The  judgment  of  his  sou  Hippies  how- 
vn- prevailed, and  after  many  years' preparation,  be  landed 
t  Matalbon,  look  his  foes  by  surprise,  routed  them,  spared 
M  fugitives,  and  was  mister  of  Athens.  He  strengthened 
imself  by  foreign  and  native  meroenaries,  by  gaining  the 
ivour  of  the  poor,  and  taking  hostages  of  the  rich,  and 
uled  till  his  death,  which  took  place  B.C.  527. 
Ilerodolus  observes  that  Athens,  great  as  she  was  under 
be  tyraiils,  waxed  yet  greater  afterwards :  a  way  of  ex- 
iressing  that  the  rule  of  Pisistratus  was  a  breathing- time, 
tiet  the  reforms  of  Solon,  which  gave  opportunity  for 
buse  reforms  to  sink  into  the  heart  of  the  people,  lo  be- 
umc  not  merely  enacted  but  active,  and  which  rendered 
lie  ne.vt  age  more  brilliant  in  production  than  it  otherwise 
'uuld  have  been.  To  Pisistratus  also  were  owing  the  Qrst 
tops  in  art  taken  at  Athens,  the  flrst  important  public 
mldinss,  the  first  poor's-rate,  under  the  guise  of  a  tax  on 

rich  to  defray  the  expense  of  those  public  buildings, 
iW  lastly  the  first  library,  and  the  collection  (as  it  is  said; 
rthe  poems  of  Homer. 
To  Pisistratus  loo  are  owing,  in  one  sense,  tbe  glories  of 

Persian  war.  Had  he  retired,  as  Uippias  afterwards 
lu.  to  Ihe  court  of  Persia,  that  war  might  have  been  anlc- 

i  some  sixty  years,  the  power  of  Greece  would  have 
9CI1  two  generations  less  maturo,  Persia  so  much  less 
nupt.  and  thus  the  issuo  of  the  contest  might  have  been 

(Herodotus,  i.  59,  64;  v.  65;  vi.  3S,  103.) 

•  Tbe  fTanicfll  reidor  newl 
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PISO,  C.  CALPU'RNIUS.  [Cbsar;  CiOMto.] 
PISOUTE,  or  PeorSlune.  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  Ii'dm, 
which  occurs  in  globules  from  one-eighih  to  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  imbedded  in  a  calcareous  cement ;  Ihey  uktt- 
ally  consist  of  concentric  lamellm,  in  the  middt  of  which  is 
generally  a  grain  of  sand. 

PISTA'CHIA  NUT,  the  fruit  of  the  Pittaeia  vera  of 
botanists,  is  the  produce  of  a  small  tree,  or  large  bush,  from 
Ifi  to  20  feet  high;  its  leaves  are  alternate,  unequally  pin- 
nated, without  slipules,  and  ronsisi  of  from  3  to  a  oval  blunt 
leathery  smooth  leaflet).  Tbe  floweri  are  small  and  arranged 
in  short  branched  racemes  fi'om  the  old  wood ;  >ume  aro 
male  and  others  female ;  (ha  latter  are  succeeded  by  dry 
drupes  about  the  size  of  an  otive.  of  a  reddish  colour,  with  a 
very  thin  rind,  a  brittle  two-valved  shell,  and  contain  asingh 
almond  like  seed  with  a  green  embryo.  The  tree  is  origin- 
ally from  Asia  Minor,  but  is  now  naturalised  all  over  Ihe 
South  of  Europe,  where  the  fruit  ii  in  request  for  oonfec- 
tionary  and  for  ihe  dessert. 


PISTO'IA,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  in  the  compartimento  or 
pmvineo  of  Florence,  is  silualed  twenty  miles  north-west  of 
the  capital,  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the 
river  Stella,  a  Iribularv  of  the  (Jmbrono,  which  is  an  afHuenl 
oflhe  Arno.  Pislola  lies  on  tbe  high  road  leading  from 
Florence  toModena  over  the  Apennines.  It  is  a  welt-built 
town,  of  considerable  size,  but  rather  thinly  inhabited;  it 
contains  about  10.000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  bishop's  see. 

Piatorium,  or  Pistoria,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
place  of  importance  under  the  Romans,  except  that  it  was 
near  ono  of  the  passes  leading  into  Cisalpine  Guul.  and  was 
probably  a  militaiy  alalion.  In  the  '  Antooine  Itinerary ' 
tbe  station  is  marked  '  ad  Pialores.'  Sallust  iCatilin.,  57) 
mentions  that  Catilina  assembled  his  followers  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Pistoria,  with  ihe  intention  of  leading  them  acrou 
the  mountains  into  Gaul,  but  he  was  forest'alUd  by  Q. 
Metellus  Celer,  who  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the 


Pistoia  WRS  a  place  of  importance  under  Ihe  Longobards, 
whose  king  Dciiiderius  enclosed  it  with  walls,  ll  was  after- 
wards an  independent  municipality,  until  it  was  subjugated 
by  Florence,  alx) lit  a.d.  1150.  It  appears  however  ibat  the 
Florentines  allowed  il  to  retain  its  municipal  franchises,  but 
reserved  lo  themselves  the  appointment  of  the  podesia  or 
chief  magiilrate.  There  was  an  inHuenlial  family  of  Pis- 
toia of  the  name  of  Cancellieri.  This  famdy  in  course  of 
time  became  divided  into  several  branches,  and  a  dispute 
arising  among  tliem  which  was  attended  wilh  bloodshed. 
the  various  members  of  the  family  were  ranged  into  two  op- 
posite facrions,  one  of  which  called  itself '  I  Bianchi,'  or  '  the 
while,'  because  descended  from  Ihe  wife  of  one  of  the 
former  Cancellieri  whose  name  was  Bianca.  T)ie  opposile 
faction  look  the  name  of '  Neri,"  or  '  the  black."  These  fac- 
tions having  each  numerous  adherents  and  dependents,  the 
whole  town  of  Pistoia  became  divided  between  tbe  Bianchi 
and  Ihe  Neri.  The  people  of  Pistoia  are  represented  by  the 
2B2 
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contemporary  cnroniclers  as  a  strong  ^nd  daring,  but  fierce 
and  quarrelsome  race.  Sume  of  the  Cancellieri  of  the 
Bianclii  faction  beinti^  connected  with  a  Florentine  party- 
leader,  named  Veri  De  Ccrchi,  an  influential  man  among  the 
Florentine  Guelphs,  the  latter  contrived  to  appoint  as  chief 
magistrate  of  Pistoia  a  friend  of  his  own,  called  Cantino.  I 
This  person  favoured  the  Bianchi,  and  in  the  next  election 
of  the  elders  or  municipal  councillors  he  had  them  all 
chosen  from  among  the  Bianchi,  saying  that  such  was  the 
will  of  the  council  of  Florence,  which  however  was  not  true. 
This  measure  excited  many  disturbances,  which  the  elders 
of  Pistoia,  supported  by  the  Florentines,  availed  themselves 
of  in  order  to  oppress  their  rivals  of  the  Neri  faction,  on 
whom  they  imposed  fines  and  other  penalties.  This  state 
of  things  continued  for  several  years,  during  which  the 
Florentine  podestas  who  were  successively  sent  to  Pistoia 
contrived  to  fill  their  pockets  from  fines  and  condemnations. 
(Dino  Compagni,  Cronaca,)  These  things  happened  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Neri  and  the  Bianchi  spread  to  Florence,  where  the 
two  families  of  Ccrchi  and  Donati  disputed  for  the  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  councils  of  the  republic.  The  Donati  assumed 
the  name  of  Neri,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Charles  of 
Valois,  they  succeeded  in  driving  away  their  antagonists  in 
1301.    [Dantk.] 

The  Florentine  Neri  afterwards  proceeded  to  attack  Pis- 
toia, where  the  Bianchi  were  still  predominant ;  but  not 
beinz  able  to  take  it  by  force,  they  blockaded  the  town, 
which  being  pressed  by  faminp,  the  council  ordered  the  poor 
and  most  of  the  women  and  children  to  be  turned  outside 
of  the  gates.  These  unfortunate  creatures,  says  Dino  Com- 
pagni,  on  coming  into  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  were  shame- 
fully used  by  tneir  own  townsmen  of  the  adverse  faction, 
who  were  with  the  Florentines.  Many  of  them,  ailer  en- 
during all  sorts  of  abuse,  had  their  noses,  or  hands,  or 
feet  cut  off,  and  in  this  mutilated  state  were  carried  back 
to  the  foot  of  the  town-walls,  in  order  to  frighten  the  be- 
sieged, but  the  magistrates  did  not  allow  them  to  be  taken 
in,  and  thus  they  died  miserably  outside.  ( Dino  Compagni, 
Cronaca  Fiorentina.)  Those  who  are  so  ready  to  extol  the 
prosperity  of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages,  ought 
to  dwell  on  such  scenes  as  these,  in  order  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  state  of  society  in  those  times. 

At  last  Pistoia  surrendered,  on  the  10th  April,  1306,  on 
the  condition  that  persons  and  property  should  be  safe ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  Florentines  entered  the  town,  than 
they  razed  the  walls  to  the  ground.  Pistoia  never  recovered 
from  that  blow.  It  continued,  with  some  short  interruptions, 
to  be  subject  to  Florence,  and  followed  its  destiny  through 
the  various  changes  of  government. 

There  are  many  remarkable  buildings  in  Pistoia.  Tlic 
cathedral,  which  was  built  by  the  Countess  Matilda,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  restored  by  Nicolo  di 
Pisa,  contains  some  good  paintings,  basso-relievos,  and  the 
monument  of  Cino  da  Pistoia,  the  friend  of  Dante  and  Boc- 
caccio, a  jurist  and  an  elegant  poet ;  and  also  that  of  Cardinal 
Nicola  Forteguerri,  a  distinguished  character  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  other  churches  worthy  of  notice  are,  8.  Pietro 
Mageiore,  L*Annunziata,  S.  Filippo  Neri,  Santa  Maria 
dell*  Umilla.  S.  Gio.  Battista,  S.  Domcnico,  and  S.  Giovanni 
Rotondo.  The  palace  del  Corouiie,  or  degli  Anziani,  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  contains  several  monu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages.  The  episcopal  palace,  raised  in 
the  last  century  by  the  Bishop  Ricci,  is  a  sumptuous  build- 
ing. The  clerical  seminary  was  also  built  by  Ricci.  La 
Sapienza,  or  the  public  schools,  has  a  good  library.  There 
is  also  at  Pistoia  an  academy  of  sciences  and  belles-lettres. 
The  private  palaces  of  the  families  Bracciolini,  Cancellieri, 
Rospigliosi,  Tolomei,  and  Forteguerri  contain  good  paint- 
ings.    (Val6ry,  Vnyagei  LitUraires  en  Ilalie.) 

Pistoia  has  produced  distinguished  men  m  almost  every 
branch  of  learning  and  art :  (yino  da  Pistoia,  the  poets  For- 
teguerri and  Bracciolini.  Pope  Clement  IX.,  the  poetess 
CoriUa;  the  architects  Ventura  and  Vitoni;  the  painters 
Gerini,  Malatesta,  and  Cipriani  (who  died  in  London,  in 
1790);  the  sculptors  Ennio  da  Pistoia,  Ognabene,  and  Cor- 
nacchini:  and  many  more,  who  are  noticed  by  Tolomei,  in 
his  'Guidadi  Pistoia,'  8vo.,  1821 ;  by  Zaccaria,  '  Bibhotheca 
Pistoriensis  descripta,*  Turin,  1754;  and  bv  Ciampi,  *  No- 
tizie  Incdite  della  Sagrcstia  Pistoiese  d^  belli  Arredi,'  Pisa, 
1812.  Ciampi  has  also  published  an  interesting  biography 
of  Cino,  '  Vita  e  Poesie  di  Messcr  Cino  da  Pistoia,'  8vo. 
Pisa,  1813. 
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The  history  of  Pistoia  has  been  written  by  FiortVHiti 
*  Memorie  Storiche,*  Lucca,  1 758,  and  also  in  the  *  Isloni 
Pisiolesi,'  an  anonymous  work,  printed  at  Florence,  Vf 
Giunti,  1578.  Viani  has  written  *  Delia  Zccca  e  detla  lio- 
nete  di  Pistoia,'  Pisa,  1813. 

PISTOL.    [Arms.] 

PIS1X)LE.    [Money] 

PISTON.    {Hydraulics] 

PI  SUM.    [Pea.] 

PISUM  ( Zoology  ),Mcgcrle*s  name  for  a  genua  oft      ii- 
fer*  (Pitidium,  Leach). separated  fromCvclas.  Quar^*- 

PITCAIRN\S  ISLAND  is  a  small  island  in  ^ 

the  centre  of  which  is  in  '26''  3'  37''  S.  laU  and  i,       e  ff 
W.  long.    It  is  about  seven  miles  in  circurofeienea,  aol 
very  high,  with  precipitous  sides,  and  without 
Some  of  the  rocks  are  volcanic.    The  highest  | 
island  is  1109  feet  above  the  sea-level,    llie  mm 
the  beach  is  generally  extremelv  stee|»,  and  two  of 
landing-places  are  not  used.    1  he  third  Uum       h 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  but  the  approi     i 
gcrous.    The  soil  which  covers  the  rock  iMikwMi 
mixed  with  sand ;  it  is  very  rich  and  of  great  dei 
supposed  that  the  island  could  maintain  a  i 
1000.    There  is  only  one  well  of  good  and  •       m 
water.    Most  of  the  mountains  are  still  oo%«ied  «•»•  u«a. 
This  island,  which  was  discovered  by  Cook  in  1777.  hv 
contains  a  colony  of  Englishmen  ana  Otahei 
whose  offspring  form  the  whole  population  oi 
After  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty  [BliobI  Fletcher  «      >i^ 
sailed  first  to  Toobouai,  one  of  the  Fimuto  ! 
then  to  Otahcite,  where  he  took  in  animals  and  ]     i 
then  returned  to  Toobouai,  with  the  intention  «■  -       k 
there,  having  left  the  larger  part  of  bis  erew  ■ 

and  taken  with  him  six  males  and  twelve  m\ 
not  finding  the  natives  of  Toobouai  inclined  to  ym 
to  settle  on  their  island,  he  established  his  coCobj  «■  , 
cairn's  Island  in  1790.    This  island  was  first  visited 
American  vessel  in  1 809,  and  afterwards  by  the  Bri 
1814.    In  1826  the  island  was  surveyed  by  Capt 
chey.    As  a  report  prevailed  that  the  inhabitanu 
much  from  want  of  water,  a  vessel  was  sent 
who  were  willing  to  go  to  Otahcite,  which  i       < 
1831,  when  the  population  had  increased  to  o#  in  !!>■■■ 
But  the  new  settlers  found  that  they  had  not 
their  condition  by  this  change,  and  they  retO! 
cairn*s  Island  in  1832.    They  are  a  fine  and  rowm*  mmtm. 
high-spirited,  and  intelligent,  and  speak  both  the  Tab 
and  English  languages  fluently.    Their  food  is  w- 

getable.  Yams,  which  are  abundant  and  of  excei  i|as- 
lity,  are  the  principal  article  of  food.  Cocoa-now,  waas* 
nas,  and  pumpkins  also  grow,  but  the  bread-fruit  i  k 
a  scanty  crop  of  iiidiflerent  fruit     Swine,  got     ,  ^ 

mestic  fowls  are  reared,  and  fish  is  rather  abuun^iii. 
fore  their  removal  to  Oiaheite,  the  islanders  weie  di 
guished  by  their  patriarchal  simplicity,  modified  \n  wr 
English  character ;  but  since  that  time  they  have  a 

drinking  spirits,  the  preparation  of  which  they  Liu  m» 
in  Otaheite. 

(Shillibeer*s  Narrative  of  the  BriimCs  Foyiye:  B«e> 
chey's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Jhafie^  4^. ;  Betnt 
Accounts  of  the  Pitcairn  J  slander 9,  by  Barrow,  in  Lmim 
Geogr,  Journal,  vol.  iii. ;  Bennet*s'  ExtrarU  from  tkt 
Journal  of  a  Voyage  round  the  Globe^  in  Londtm  Gtogr, 
Journal,  vol.  vii.) 

PITCAIRNE,  ARCHIBALD,  M.D.,  was  born  atl 

burgh  in  1662.     He  studied  divinity  and  a       i  •• 

that  university  with  extreme  ardour ;  but  U 
the  failure  of  his  health  to  go  to  Montpelliip., 
quired  a  love  of  medicine.  On  his  return  to 
bo  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  its  sevi 
and  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  by  the  app« 
which  he  believed  (as  many  of  his  contemporaries  didk  tbt 
much  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  pnenomeoa  of  kfa 
He  afterwards  studied  in  Paris,  and  thence  retoming  take 
native  place,  he  soon  became  the  most  renowned  piartr 
tioner  in  it.  In  1692  he  was  invited  to  the  profcMonhip 
of  medicine  at  Leyden ;  but  his  roathematioal  tbeorvs 
being  less  agreeable  than  the  doctrines  of  vitalism,  wb*ch 
were  then  becoming  prevalent,  he  hdd  the  appoinincal 
little  more  than  a  )ear,  and  then  returned  home,  banrff 
reaped  no  other  honour  than  that  of  having  bad 
celebrated  Boerhaavo  among  his  pupils.  He  died  at  ] 
burgh,  in  1713. 
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Dr.  Pitcaime's  chief  work  was  published  after  his  death, 
nder  the  title  of  •  Elementa  Medicinn  Physico-Mathema- 
ica;'  but,  like  most  others  of  the  same  class,  it  contains 
ttle  that  is  now  considered  valuable.  He  also  wrote  a 
irork  to  prove  Harvey*s  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  circu- 
ition  of  the  blood,  and  several  dissertations  on  the  utility 
f  mathematics  in  the  study  of  medicine. 

PITCH.     [Tar.] 

PITCH,  in  Music,  a  tone  or  degree  in  musical  sounds, 
whether  grave,  or  acute,  or  intermediate.  It  may  be  the 
ey-note,  or  the  note  on  which  any  air  or  part  begins.  The 
itch  of  c,  the  third  space  in  the  treble,  is  a  sound  produced 
y  5 1 2  vibrations  in  one  second.    [Concert-Pitch.] 

PITCH  STONE  occurs  massive.  Structure  compact, 
:>metime3  slaty,  occasionally  curved.  Fracture  imperfectly 
onchoidal.  Hardness  5*0  to  60.  Colour  brown,  black, 
rey,  red,  &c.,  and  variously  mixed.  It  is  generally  dull, 
ut  has  sometimes  a  resino-vitreous  lustre.  Translucent. 
)paque.     Specific  gravity  2*3  to  2*7. 

It  occurs  at  Meissen  in  Saxony,  at  Newry  in  Ireland, 
nd  in  the  Island  of  Arran,  and  other  places. 

Analysis  of  Irish  pitchslone  by  Knox: — Silica,  72*80; 
lumica,  11*50;  soda,  285;  lime,  1*20;  protoxide  of  iron, 
•03 ;  water,  8*50. 

PITCHSTONE  (Geology),  a  siliceous  rock  of  igneous  ori- 
io,  generally  occurring  in  dykes  which  traverse  the  strata, 
r  in  overlying  columnar  masses.    Among  recent  volcanic 

lu  its  analogue  is  obsidian.  M'Culloch  gives  the  charac* 
of  pitchstone  in  the  following  leading  divisions  :— 

1,  Simple :  a,  amorphous,  massive  ;  b,  concretionary. 

2,  Porphyritic :  pitchstone-porphyry  of  mineralogists. 

3,  Concretionary  spheroidal ;  pearlstone  of  mineralogists. 

4,  Amygdaloidal :  containing  imbedded  zeolites,  Sec. 
The  colours  are  extremely  various;    the  texture  varies 

ilmost  glassy  to  granular,  and  thus  allows  of  passage 
tone. 
iTAAAA.     [Bothnia.] 

PITH  is  a  cellular  substance  found  in  the  centre  of  the 

but  not  roots,  of  Exogens.    When  young  it  is 

1  wiiii  fluid  and  with  grains  of  starch,  which  gradually 

ippear  as  the  foliage  in  communication  with  the  pith 

>mes  organised ;    and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 

wri  is  in  reality  a  magazine  of  nutriment  upon  which  the 

raves  may  feed  in  their  infant  state.    After  the  leaves  in 

ommunication  with  it  are  organised,  it  dries  up  and  dies. 

lie  old  statements  that  it  is  the  seat  of  fertility,  a  tree  be- 

c       g  unfruitful  whose  pith  is  destroyed,  like  the  more 

ucrn  assertion  that  it  is  the  seat  of  nervous  irritability, 

re  mere  fables.    It  communicates  with  the  bark  by  means 

f  the  medullary  rays,  and  with  the  leaves  by  means  of 

ords  of  fibre- vascular  tissue  emanating  from  the  medullary 

nth.     In  Endogens  there  is  no  pith,  but  the  office  of  that 

is  probably  performed  by  the  cellular  substance  in  which 

uc  Abro-vascular  cords  of  woody  matter  are  imbedded. 

PITHE'CIA.    [Sakis.] 

PITHE'CUS,  M.  Geoffrey's  name  for  theOrangs.  [Ape  ; 

^HIMPANZBE  ;   OrANG-UtAN  ] 

PITHIVIERS.    [Loiret.] 

PITHYS.    [Merulid.e,  vol.  xv.,  p.  122.] 

PITISCUS,  SAMUEL,  was  born  at  Zutphen.  March  30, 
637,  and  in  his  younger  days  was  the  scholar  of  John  Frede- 
ick  Gronovius.  He  was  appointed  master  of  the  public  school 
it  Zutphen  in  1685,  and  about  the  same  time  was  entrusted 
citii  the  direction  of  the  college  of  St.  Jerome  at  Utrecht. 
This  last  employment  he  retained  till  1717,  when,  being  in 
lis  eightieth  year,  he  resigned  it.  His  most  important 
rorks  were  his  *  Lexicon  Latino  Belgicum,'  the  best  edition 
>f  which  is  that  published  at  Dort  in  1725,  and  his  'Lexi- 
»n  Antiquitatum  Romanorum,'  2  tom.  fol.,  Leov.,  1713. 
Qis  editions  of  Quintus  Curtius,  Solinus,  Suetonius,  and 
A.urelius  Victor  are  well  known  to  classical  scholars.  He 
likewise  edited  Pomey*s  *  Pantheon  Mythicum'  and  Rosin's 
Antiquitatum  Romanorum  Corpus,'  4to.,  Utrecht,  1701. 
tte  prepared  large  collections  for  a  *  Lexicon  Catullo-Ti- 
buUo-Propertianum.'  He  died  February  1,  1727.  He 
acquired  considerable  property  by  his  works,  and  is  said  to 
have  left  at  his  death  ten  thousand  florins  to  the  poor. 

(Casp.  Burmanni  Trajectum  Eruditum^  4to..  Traj,  ad 
Rh.,  1738,  pp.  268-272;  Chalmers's  Biog.  Dictionary ^  vol. 
Jtxiv.,  pp.  530,  531.) 

PITONNELLUS,  De  Montfort's  nam|^  for  a  genus  of 
turbinated  testaceous  gastropods,  RoteUa  of  authors.  [TuR- 

BiNlDiE.] 

PITS,  or  PITSEUS,  JOHN    an  English  biographer, 


bom  at  Alton  m  Hampshire,  a.d.  1560.  He  received  bii 
early  education  at  Winchester  school,  whence,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  was  elected  a  probationer  fellow  of  New  College 
Oxford,  but  in  less  than  two  years  he  left  the  kingdom  as 
a  voluntary  Romish  exile,  and  went  to  Douay.  He  went 
thence  to  Rheims,  and  a  year  afterwards  to  the  English 
college  at  Rome,  where  he  studied  seven  years,  and  then 
returned  to  hold  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  Greek  at 
Rheims.  Toward  the  end  of  1590,  he  was  appointed  go- 
vernor to  a  young  nobleman,  with  whom  he  travelled  into 
Lorraine,  and  afterwards  went  through  Upper  Grermany 
and  Italy.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Lorraine,  where 
he  was  preferred  to  a  canonry  of  Verdun.  When  he  had 
passed  two  years  at  his  new  residence,  Antonia,  daughter 
to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  married  the  duke  of  CI  eves, 
invited  him  to  Qeves  to  be  her  confessor.  He  continued 
in  her  service  twelve  years,  till  her  death,  when  he  returned 
a  third  time  to  I^rraine,  and  was  promoted  to  the  deanery 
of  Liverdun,  where  he  died  in  1616.  The  leisure  he  enjoyed 
while  confessor  to  the  duchess  of  Cleves  enabled  him  to 
compile  a  work  which  alone  has  made  him  known  to  pos- 
terity, *  The  Lives  of  the  Kings,  Bishops,  Apostolical  Men, 
and  Writers  of  England.'  They  were  comprised  in  four 
large  volumes ;  the  first  containing  the  lives  of  the  kings, 
the  second  of  the  bishops,  the  third  of  the  apostolical  men, 
and  the  fourth  of  the  writers.  The  three  first  are  pre8er\'ed 
in  the  archives  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Verdun ;  the 
fourth  only  was  published  after  his  decease,  in  4to.,  at 
Paris,  1619  and  1623,  under  the  title  of  *  Joannis  Pitsei 
Angli,  S.  TheologisD  Doctoris,  Liverduni  in  Lotharingia 
Decani,  Rclationum  Historicarum  de  Rebus  AnglicisTomus 
Primus,'  &c. ;  but  the  running  title  by  which  it  is  most 
frequently  quoted  is  'De  Illustribus  Anglioe  Scriptoribus.' 
In  this  work  Pits  took  much  from  Bale's  book  'De  Scrip* 
toribus  Majoris  Britannice  *  without  acknowledgment,  pre- 
tending at  the  same  time  to  abhor  both  Bale  and  his  work. 
He  also  quotes  Leiand's  *  Collectanea  de  Scriptoribus  An- 
glioe,' which  Wood  asserts  he  never  could  have  had  the 
means  of  perusing,  but  must  likewise  have  taken  at  second 
hand  from  Bale.  His  partiality  is  also  great.  He  leaves 
Wiokliffe  and  his  followers,  together  with  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  writers,  entirely  out  of  his  work,  and  in  their  room 
gives  an  account  of  the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  such 
especially  as  had  left  the  kingdom  after  the  Reformation 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  settled  at  Rome,  Douay, 
Lou  vain,  &c  This  however  is  the  best  and  most  valuable 
part  of  Pits's  work.  He  published  three  small  treatises, 
which  are  less  known:  'De  Lezibus,'  Triers,  1592;  *  De 
Beatitudine,'  Ingolst.,  1595;  *ue  Peregrinatione,'  l2mo., 
Diisseldorf,  1604.  The  last  is  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of 
Cleves.  (Wood,  Athen,  Oxon,,  ed.  Bliss,  vol.  ii.,  col.  172, 
177;  Biograph.  Brit,;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  i>tc/.,  vol.  xxiv., 
p.  532-534.) 

PITT,  WILUAM,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM,  was  the 
second  son  of  Robert  Pitt,  Esq.,  of  Boconnoc,  near  Lost- 
withiel,  in  Cornwall,  by  Harriet  Villiers,  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Gh*andison  (an  Irish  peer),  and  the  grandson  of 
Thomas  Pitt,  governor  of  Madras,  the  possessor  of  the 
celebrated  Pitt  diamond,  which,  according  to  an  account 
published  by  himself,  he  bought  in  India  for  24,000/.,  and 
sold  to  the  French  king  for  135,000/.  William  Pitt  was 
born  at  Boconnoc,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1708.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  went  in  1726  as  a  gentleman 
commoner  to  Trinity  C]!ollege,  Oxford.  On  leaving  the  uni- 
versity, he  obtained  a  cornetcy  in  the  Blues,  and  entered 
parliament  in  January,  1 735,  as  one  of  the  representatives 
for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  which  was  the  property  of 
his  family. 

He  immediately  joined  the  Opposition,  of  which  the  head 
at  this  time  was  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  but  for  the 
first  session  he  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
beyond  giving  his  vote.  His  maiden  speech  was  delivered 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1736,  on  occasion  of  a  motion  made 
by  Mr.  Pulteney,  for  an  address  of  congratulation  to  his 
majesty  on  the  recent  marriage  of  the  prince.  The  mo« 
tion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  was  supported  by  his 
friend  George  Lyttelton  (afterwards  the  first  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton),  who  held  the  office  of  secretary  to  his  royal  highness. 
Pitt's  speech  is  described  by  Tindal  as '  unmixed  with  any 
strains  but  that  of  declamation  ;*  '  and,'  he  adds, '  we  have 
few  models  of  antiquity  more  perfect  m  that  kind,  it  being 
more  ornamented  than  the  declamations  of  Demosthenes, 
and  less  diffused  than  those  of  Cicero.*  Pitt's  appearance 
and  elocution  must  have  been  impcsing  from  the  first;  for 
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there  was  certainly  nothing  in  the  matter  of  this  speech,  if 
wc  may  judge  iVorn  what  appears  to  he  a  verbatim  report  of 
it,  to  put  any  one  in  mind  of  either  Demosthenes  or  Cicero. 
Tlio  animosity  between  the  prince  and  his  father  now 
rose  to  a  great  height,  and,  among  the  other  adlierents 
of  the  former,  Pitt  experienced  the  vt^ngeanco  of  the  court 
by  being  deprived  of  his  commission.     It  appears  indeed  that 
his  dismissal  from  the  army  took  place  within  a  few  daysaAer 
the  delivery  of  his  spetxh.     (Sei>  the  date  published  for  the 
first  lime  from  the  Records  of  the  WarOtrico  in  an  article 
in  the  *  Quarterly  Review,'  No.  131,  for  June,  1840.)     For 
this  loss  however  he  wasrecoinpcnsed  by  being  appointed  by 
the  prince  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  bed-chamber.    Hie  next 
occasion  on  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  House  was  on  an  opposition  motion  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  army,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1738 ;  nor  did  he 
become  u  frequent  speaker  till  some  years  later.     He  made 
another  speech,  of  more  energ)'and  vehemence  than  he  had 
yet  displayed,  in  the  debate  on  tho  &th  of  March,  1739,  on 
the  convention  with  Spain ;  but  his  name  does  not  again 
occur  in  the  reports  of  the  debates,  either  in  that  or  in  the 
following  session.     Ho  appears  to  have  first  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  as  a  debater  in  the  discussion  of  the  successive 
motions  directed  against  Wal pole,  in  January  and  February, 
1741,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  and  last  session  of 
this  the  first  parliament  in  which  he  had  a  scat.     It  was  in 
one  of  these  debates,  professedly  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  ministerial  bill  for  the  encouragement  and  increase  of 
seamen,  which  took  place  on  the  27th  of  January,  that  he 
is  made,  in  the  report  drawn  up  by  Johnson  for  the  *  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,*  to  have  delivered  his  celebrated  ))hi- 
lippic  in  reply  to  the  elder  Horatio  Wal{)ole  (tho  minister's 
brother,  and  afterwards  Lord  Walpolo  of  Wool terton),  be- 
ginning '  The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  has  with  such  spirit  and  decency 
charged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor 
deny,  but  content  myself  with  wishing  tliat  I  may  be  one 
of  those  whose  follies  moy  cease  with  their  youth,  and  not 
of  that  number  who  are  ignorant  in  spite  of  experience.' 
It  is  believed  however  that  this  brilliant   declamation  is 
almost  entirely  Johnson's  own ;  tho  style  at  any  rate  is 
certainly  his,  and  not  Pitt's. 

To  the  next  parliament,  which  met  in  December,  1741, 
Pitt  was  again  returned  for  Old  Sarum.  Walpole  resigned 
in  tho  beginning  of  February,  1742  ;  hut  his  retirement  did 
not  leave  the  road  to  office  open  to  Pitt,  against  whom  the 
king  had  conceived  a  violent  prejudice,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  prominent  and  effective  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
general  assault  upon  the  late  administration,  but  more 
especially  in  consequence  of  certain  strong  opinions  he  had 
expressed  on  the  subject  of  Haiiover,  and  the  public  mis- 
chiefs arising  from  his  majesty's  partiality  to  the  interests  of 
that  cleciorute.  It  is  undcr^tood  also  that  Pulteney,  the 
framer  of  the  new  ministr)*,  owing  to  a  dislike  which  ex- 
istcl  between  his  friend  Lord  Carteret  (afterwards  corl  of 
Granville),  who  now  became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  slate, 
and  Lord  Cobham,  the  friend  and  relation  of  Pitt,  J^yttel- 
ton,  and  George  Grenville,  found  it  impos>rb1e  or  unad- 
visable  to  bring  anyone  of  the  three  last-mentioned  persons 
into  oflire  for  the  present,  althoutrh  the  most  distinguished 
mcnibcrb  of  his  party.  Grenville's  wider  brother  Richanl 
(afterwards  Karl  Temple)  and  Lyttelton's  father  had  married 
sisters  of  I»rd  Cobhatn,  and  Pitt's  elder  brother  was  married 
to  a  sister  of  l^yttelton's. 

The  nominal  head  of  tho  new  ministry  was  Lord  Wilmins- 
ti»n,  who  hold  the  ollire  of  first  lord  of  the  trea.-ury  :  but  \*  hen 
Walpolo,  ill  a  few  months  atler  his  own  fall,  had  contrived 
to  exttniruiNh  Pulteiu>y  by  forcing  him  into  the  House  of 
I^mls,  wheie.  from  bring  the  most  fxipular  and  iwwerful 
man  in  Riigiand.  he  Mud(l<Mil\  droppcnl  down  into  a  despised 
nonentity  a.**  earl  ojf  IJath.  tlie  real  supremacy  in  the  cabinet 
was  dividetl.  or  rather  contended  fwr.  hot  ween  Carteret  and 
the  two  Pelhains  theeldor  of  uhutn,  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
was  the  other  secretary  of  stato,  his  hi  other  Henry  Pol- 
ham  bi'ing  paymaster-general.  Wilniinijtun  died  in  July, 
1  743,  and  although  by  Wal pole's  advice  Mr.  IMham  was 
then  appointed  fiist  lord  of  the  tn*asury  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  Carteret  notwithstanding  derived  from  the 
favour  of  the  king  a  power  n-ally  superior  to  that  of  hit>  | 
rival,  and  upon  wlti"h  his  b«ild  and  impetuous  character 
made  hiin  pru^uine  in  a  manner  equally  ofTiMisive  to  the 
public  and  to  his  colleagues.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  Pitt 
soon  threw  himself  again  into  opposition,  and  became  more 


active  and  aerimoniout  in  his  denunciationi  of  the 
ministry  than  he  had  ever  been  in  inveighing  against  WaK 
pole  himself.  On  the  subject  of  the  king  »  Hanoi eriaa 
partialities  in  particular,  to  his  sympathy  ifrith  which  Car- 
teret was  understood  chiefly  to  owe  his  influence  ovtfr  the 
royal  mind,  the  eloquent  commoner  was  now  louder  and 
more  elotiuent  than  ever.  He  and  Lyttelton  are  also  Mid 
to  have  both  l)een  members  of  tho  secret  committee  of  iii, 
headed  by  Bubb  Dodington  (af\en»ards  Lord  Melcombri. 
by  which  all  the  operations  of  tho  opposition  wen  no¥ 
directed. 

Carteret,  now  become  lonl  Granville,  was  disniMed  a  §n 
days  before  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parlianfoi  la 
November,  1744;  and  what  was  called  the  brvad^iom 
minisiry  was  formed,  with  Mr.  Pelham,  in  reality  aa  veil  n 
in  appearance,  at  its  head.  But  although  bis  frieodi  Georft 
Grenvdle  and  Lyttelton  both  obtained  places  in  the  ace 
arrangement,  Pitt's  time  was  not  yet  come ;  hia  recent  eoe- 
duct  in  fact  had  given  additional  provocation  to  the  kiBf. 
From  this  date  however  he  rangeu  himself  amoDf  the  m^ 
porters  of  administration,  ond  not  merely  sofleiieia  h»taM 
touching  Hanover  and  other  delicate  pointsi,  but  even  did  1*4 
scruple  to  unsay  and  retract  a  good  deal  of  what  bad  in  fHl 
years  formed  the  staple  of  his  oratory. 

In  the  beginning  of  tho  year  1746  an  attempt  wai  aide 
by  the  duke  of  Newcastle  to  overcome  tlie  luiig*t  ivpa|- 
nance  to  the  admission  of  Pitt  into  office;  but  the  i» 
sinuations  of  Pulteney  are  said  to  have  been  employed  It 
stn>ngthen  the  royal  aversion ;   and  his  majesty  uadt  a 
des])erate  struggle  to  escape  the  threatened  infliction.    Oa 
the  10th  of  February  lord  Bath  was  actually  ni       1 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  the  head  of  a  new  i 
with  his  friend  Granville  for  secretary  of  stakes  uu»  u 
found  that  this  project  could  not  be  carried  through;  and  Lw 
days  afterwards  Pelham  and  all  his  colleagues  were         > 
in  the  occupation  of  their  several  offices.    On  the  S 
was  appointed  one  of  the  joint  vice-treasurers  for  \t       m-. 
and  on  tho  6th  of  May  following  ho  was  promoted  w 
more  lucrative  office  of  paymaster-general.    After  mtm  m 
these  appointments  he  was  reelected  for  Old  Sarua.   Ts 
the  next  parliament  however,  which  met   in  Novcnki; 
1747,  he  was  returned,  by  the  influence  of  tlie  govt 
for  Seaford,  one  of  tlie  Cinque  Ports.     On  this 
duke  of  Newcastle  is  said  to  have  personally  int 
tho  election  in  the  most oyicn  manner;  but  wl 
was  petitioned  against  on  this  account,  Mr.  1  us 
to  the  report  of  the  debate,  *  treated  the  petition  with       i 
contempt,  and  turned  it  into  a  mere  jest ;'  and  the 
for  its  being  taken  into  consideration  was  negativw  w  ■ 
great  majority.     The  opposition  in  fact  was  nowrHlB 
to  a  helplessly  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  boose. 

A  few  years  before,  Pitt's  pecuniary  circumatan 

been  rendered  much  easier  by  a  legacy  of  lO.OOiw.,  ■» 

to  him  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  *  in  reward,*  at  Wr 

will   expressed  it,  *  for  the  noble  disinterestedneti  w.tk 

which  ho  had  maintained  the  authority  of  the  lawi,  sid 

prevented  the  ruin  of  his  country.*     He  had  therenpoa 

resigned  his  post  in  the  household  of  the  Prince  of  Wale^ 

and  indee<l  had  separated  himself  entirely  from  bis  iwai 

highness,  who  still  remained  the  recognised  bead  oftbc 

opposition,  such  as  it  was,  till  his  death  in  March,  17^1- 

Mr.  Pitt  distinguished  himself  in  his  new  place  bvaproud 

disdain  of  certain  sources  of  emolument  of  which  hisMtdr- 

ces<iors  had  been  accustomed  to  avail  themselves ;  ana  abo 

by  tho  frank  and  courageous  style  in  which  be  went  oa 

urging  and  defending  the  course  of  national  polic)*,  cspt- 

cially  in  relation  to  foreign  affairs,  tiliich  tho  whole  ef  ha 

previous  parliamentary  life  had  been  spent  in  opposing  and 

reprobating.     His   <'hange  of  opinion  or  feeling  may  W 

illustratefl  by  a  speech  he  made   in  the   debate  on  ibt 

address  of  thanks  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  JaoQarr. 

1751,  in  reference  to  the  abandonment  by  the  goveroineai. 

at  the   recent  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  of  the  clam  of 

exemption  from  search  for  British  ships  when  found  nter 

the   c()a««t  of  8]mnish  America — a  claim  which,  when  m 

op])o>ition,  he  had  passioiiately  insisted  ought  to  be  madeaa 

indispensable  preliminary  to  any  treaty  of  peace  with  Spam. 

*  I  was  then,*  he  said,  *  vtry  young  and   sanguine:  I  aa 

now  ten  years  older,  and  have  had  time  to  consider  thiBfi 

lUdre  f  .Mtliv.*     And  he  added,  referring  to  a  motion  vkidl 

he   had  formerly  sup|)orted  for  an  address  to  the  cro«a 

against  concurring  in  any  peace  in  which  this  claim  sboeid 

not  be  recognised,  *  I  am  also  convinced  that  all  add 
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8  house,  during  the  course  of  a  war,  for  prescribing 
'  peace,  are  in  themselves  ridiculous ; . . . .  and  as  the 
as  the  sole  power  of  making  peace  or  war,  every  such 
must  certainly  be  an  encroachment  upon  the  king's 
ive,  which  has  always  hitherto  proved  to  be  un- 

However  wise  this  language  may  have  been,  or 
•  sincere  and  honest,  there  is  no  bitterness  of  depre- 
nd  scorn  which  it  would  not  have  drawn  down  from 
>Q  the  head  of  any  luckless  member  of  the  govern- 
y  whom  it  might  have  been  uttered  but  a  very  few 
jfore. 

discussions  upon  the  Regency  Bill,  which  in  this 
followed  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  first 
:  out  that  opposition  between  Pitt  and  Henry  Fox 
irds  the  first  Lord  Holland),  which  not  only  made 
vals  during  their  lives,  but  gave  rise  to  a  competition 

chief  power  in  the  state  in  which  their  two  ce)e- 
ions  also  spent  their  days.  For  the  present  the  in- 
of  the  Pelham  section  of  the  cabinet,  which  Pitt 
ited,  prevailed  over  that  of  the  Bedford  section, 
supported  Fox:  Fox  himself,  who  was  secretary  at 
>t  his  place,  as  well  as  Pitt ;  but  his  patron  the  duke 
3rd  resigned,  along  with  one  or  two  friends  who  also 
d  to  the  cabinet,  and  whose  seats  were  immediately 
^  connections  or  dependants  of  the  Pelhams.  The 
ments  now  made  subsisted  till  the  sudden  death  of 
bam,  in  March,  1734  ;  upon  which  the  duke  of  New- 
as  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  premier, 
eeks  after,  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  This  year 
w  closer  his  connection  with  the  Grenvilles  by  his 
e  with  Hester,  sister  of  the  right  honourable  George 
e,  and  of  his  brother,  the  then  viscount  Cobham, 
•ds  earl  Temple. 

le  new  parliament,  which  met  in  November,  1754, 
i  returned  for  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  borough  of 
ugh  in  Yorkshire.     Before  the  end  of  the  session 

a  complete  breach  had  taken  place  between  Pitt 
grace;  which  ended,  after  about  a  year,  in  a  recon- 
1  of  the  government.  On  the  15th  of  November, 
ox  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and,  five  days 
tt  and  his  friend  Grenville  both  received  intimations 
majesty  had  no  further  occasion  for  their  services, 
er  about  another  year,  Newcastle,  already  deserted 
found  it  necessary  to  resign  a  position  for  which 
rly  unanimous  voice  of  the  public  had  pronounced 
&t,  and  his  occupation  of  which  had  only  been  sig- 
by  a  series  of  national  disasters  and  disgraces.  In 
is  of  affairs  the  king,  after  a  short  struggle,  found  it 
7  to  call  in  the  popular  favourite  of  the  hour ;  and 
1  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  was  given  for 
;ent  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  Pitt,  appointed 
y  of  state,  became  the  actual  premier,  with  &  cabinet 
ig  of  his  personal  friends  and  the  other  chief  mom- 
lis  party,  in  December,  173G.  He  was  now  returned 
:  the  town  of  Buckingham  and  for  Oakhampton, 
se  to  sit  for  the  latter.  But  this  first  ministry  of 
sted  only  for  a  few  months.  The  king*s  old  aver- 
i  not  been  weakened  bv  the  manner  in  which  the 

the  people  had  been  forced  upon  his  acceptance ; 

April  of  the  year  following  (1757),  his  majesty 
y  sent  Lord  Temple  his  dismissal  from  the  post  he 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  an  act  which  was  imme- 
followed,  as  must  have  been  foreseen  and  designed, 
Pitt's  resignation.     For  two  months  and  a  half  the 

remained  without  a  government,  during  which 
}  court  applied  in  succession  to  almost  every  section 
-men  in  the  country,  without  being  able  to  prevail 
.ny    individual   to  undertake   the   management  of 

At  last,  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  Lord  Mansfield  re- 
full  powers  from  liis  majesty  to  open  negociations 
r.  Pitt  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle ;  the  result  of 
'as  that  before  the  end  of  the  month  Pitt  was  again 
,  with  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state.  Newcastle 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  Pitt's  friends, 
mple,  George  Grenville,  and  Mr.  Legge,  became 
tely  lord  privy  seal,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  chan- 
f  the  exchequer ;  Mr.  Fox  was  made  paymaster  of 
es  ;  and  even  Lord  Granville  obtained  a  seat  in  this 
lensive  cabinet  as  president  of  the  council.  Upon 
w  appointment  Mr.  Pitt  was  chosen  member  for 
)r  which  he  was  also  returned  to  the  next  parlia- 
hich  met  in  November,  1761,  and  which  was  the 
;e  he  represented. 


The  detail  of  the  brilliant  military  successes  which  dis 
tinguished  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  belongs  to  the  general 
history  of  the  country ;  but  an  enumeration  of  the  principal 
results  of  his  conduct  of  the  war  may  be  found  in  the  article 
on  Georob  H.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  161.  The  new  reign  however 
brought  along  with  it  the  ascendancy  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord 
Bute  and  his  friends  [Bute,  Earl  of.  and  George  111.]; 
and  on  the  5th  of  October,  1761,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  tbe  refusal  of  his  col- 
leagues to  acquiesce  in  his  proposition  of  declaring  war 
against  Spain,  resigned,  along  with  his  friend  Earl  Temple, 
the  only  member  of  the  cabinet  who  had  supported  his 
views.  On  his  retirement  however  a  pension  of  3000/.  a 
year  for  the  lives  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  eldest  son.  was 
conferred  on  Pitt,  and  his  wife  was  made  a  peeress  with  the 
title  of  Baroness  Chatham.  These  honours  and  rewards  did 
not  increase  the  popularity  of  the  late  premier. 

In  his  new  position  nevertheless  Pitt  acted  a  sufficiently 
independent  part.  Without  engaging  in  any  factious  opposi- 
tion, but  on  the  contrary  giving  a  general  support  to  the 
government,  he  directed  his  eloquence  against  certain  of 
their  measures  with  all  his  old  energy  and  fervour.  In 
particular  he  denounced  the  preliminaries  of  peace  signed 
in  November,  1762 ;  resisted  as  far  as  he  could,  though  in- 
effectually, the  famous  bill  for  extending  the  excise  regula- 
tions to  tne  manufacture  and  sale  of  cider,  brought  forward 
in  the  same  session ;  and  the  next  session  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  maintaining  against  ministers  the  illegality  of  gene- 
ral warrants  on  the  proceedings  that  arose  out  of  the  affair 
of  Wilkes  and  his  *  ^forth  Briton.'  Before  this  last  question 
arose,  the  premiei-ship,  by  the  sudden  resignation  of  Lord 
Bute,  in  April,  1763,  had  fallen  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of 
George  Grenville.  who  had  continued  in  office  when  his 
brother  Lord  Temple  and  Pitt  had  retired  in  October, 
1761,  and  had  ever  since  remained  separated  from  hii>  old 
friends.  In  September,  1763,  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  bring  Pitt  again  into  the  cabinet ;  but  he  declined  the 
overtures  made  to  him  when  he  found  he  was  not  to  have 
the  first  place;  and  when  parliament  met  in  November 
the  head  of  the  ministry  was  considered  to  be  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  who,  on  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  with 
Pitt,  had  been  appointed  to  the  ofi&ce  of  president  of  the 
council 

Another  attempt  which  the  king  made,  in  May,  1765,  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  forming  a  new  cabinet, 
proved  equally  unsuccessful  with  the  last,  and  so  did  a 
renewal  of  it  in  June  following.  It  was  while  these  negotia- 
tions were  in  progress  that  Burke,  not  yet  himself  intro- 
duced to  public  life,  but  a  keen  observer  of  the  scene  in 
which  he  was  soon  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  figures, 
wrote  to  Flood :  *  Nothing  but  an  intractable  temper  in  yom* 
friend  Pitt  can  prevent  a  most  admirable  and  lasting  system 
from  being  put  together,  but  this  crisis  will  show  whether 
pride  or  patriotism  be  predominant  in  his  character;  for 
you  may  be  assured  he  has  it  now  in  his  power  to  come  into 
the  service  of  his  country,  upon  any  plan  of  politics  he  may 
choose  to  dictate,  with  great  and  honourable  terms  to  him- 
self and  every  friend  he  has  in  the  world,  and  with  such  a 
strength  of  power  as  will  be  equal  to  anything  but  absolute 
despotism  over  king  and  kingaom.  A  few  days  will  show 
whether  he  will  take  this  part,  or  continue  on  his  back  at 
Hayes  talking  fustian.' 

The  result  was  the  accession  of  the  Rockingham  admi- 
nistration, in  which  Pitt  had  no  place,  but  whose  measures 
generally  had  his  support,  although  in  the  debate  on  the 
address  in  January,  1766.  he  declared  that  he  could  not  give 
them  his  coufidcnce,  adding,  while  he  bowed  to  the  treasury 
bench, '  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  in  an  aged  bosom ;  youth  is  the  season  of  credulity.* 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  announced  his  peculiar 
view  of  the  constitutional  question  involved  in  the  dispute 
already  begun  with  America-  '  It  is  my  opinion,'  he  said, 
*  that  this  kingdom  has  no  right  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the 
colonies.  At  the  same  time  I  assert  the  authority  of  this 
kingdom  over  the  colonies  to  be  sovereign  and  supreme  in 
every  circumstance  of  government  and  legislation  whatso- 
ever. Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative 
power.  The  taxes  are  a  voluntary  eift  and  grant  of  the  Com- 
mons alone.  In  legislation  the  three  estates  of  the  realm 
are  alike  concerned;  but  tbe  concurrence  of  the  peers  and 
the  crown  to  a  tax  is  only  necessary  to  close  with  tbe  form 
of  a  law.  The  gift  and  grant  is  of  the  Commons  alone. 
To  this  singular  and  not  very  intelligible  theory  Pitt  clung 
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to  the  end  of  his  days,  dying,  indeed,  it  may  be  laid,  lu  the 
utterance  and  vindicution  of  it. 

Meanwhile  in  the  diHicuUies  to  which  this  ministry  also 
toon  found  itself  reduced,  another  application  was  made  to 
Pitt,  10  early  as  the  end  of  February,  1766.  At  that  time  it 
came  to  nothing,  but  the  attempt  was  renewed  after  a  few 
months;  and  in  the  end  Pitt  received  a  carte  blanche  to 
frame  a  new  cabinet,  which  was  completed  about  the  begin- 
ning of  August.  And  a  very  extraordinary  piece  of  handy- 
work  ft  turned  out.  '  He  made  an  administration,'  as  Burke 
has  said  in  a  famous  passage, '  so  chequered  and  speckled ; 
he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented  and 
whimsically  dovetailed ;  a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid  ;  such 
a  piece  of  diversiQed  mosaic;  such  a  tessellated  pavement 
without  cement;  here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit 
of  nhite;  patriots  and  courtiers,  king's  friends  and  republi- 
cans, whigs  and  tories,  treacherous  friends  and  open  ene- 
mies, that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show,  but  utterly  un- 
safe to  touch  and  unsure  to  stand  on.*  What  most  astonished 
the  public  in  the  whole  arrangement  was  the  manner  in 
which  Pitt  disposed  of  himself:  he  appropriated  the  almost 
sinecure  place  of  lord  priw  seal,  and,  It^vmg  the  old  scene 
of  his  glory,  went  to  tne  tipper  House  as  Viscount  Pitt  and 
Earl  of  Chatham.  '  The  joke  here  is,'  wrote  Lord  Chester- 
field to  a  friend  on  the  occasion, '  that  he  has  had  a /all  up- 
stairs, and  has  done  himself  so  much  hurt  that  he  will  never 
be  able  to  stand  upon  his  legs  again.  Everybody  is  puzzled 
how  to  account  for  this  step ;  though  it  would  nut  be  the 
first  time  that  great  abilities  have  been  dui:ed  by  low  cun- 
ning. But,  be  it  what  it  will,  he  is  now  certainly  only  earl 
of  Chatham,  and  no  longer  Mr.  Pitt  in  any  respect  what- 
ever.* 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  history  of  the  rickety  adminis- 
tration thus  attempted  to  be  set  up.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  was  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  embarrassment  all  the 
time  it  subsisted,  and  that  Lord  Chatham,  its  nominal  head, 
was  soon  withdrawn  from  all  share  in  the  conduct  of  aflfairs 
by  a  serious  illness,  which,  from  the  evidence  furnished  by 
his  lately  published  correspondence,  clearly  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  mental,  and  to  have  taken  the  form  of  a  deep 
hypochondria,  making  him  shrink  with  horror  from  busi- 
ness and  from  intercourse  with  any  person  beyond  the  circle 
of  his  own  family.  At  last,  on  the  I5th  of  October,  1768, 
he  sent  his  friend  Lord  Camden  to  the  king  with  a  resigna- 
tion of  his  office. 

This  decision,  and  the  relief  from  responsibihty  which  it 
brought  with  it,  probably  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  his 
health.  In  the  session  of  parliament  which  began  on  the 
9th  of  January*,  1770,  he  again  appeared  in  his  place,  and 
took  as  prominent  and  active  a  part  in  debate  as  he  had  ever 
done  in  nis  best  days.  One  of  the  chief  questions  on  which 
Tie  exerted  himself  in  this  and  the  next  session  was  that  of 
tlie  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  affair  of 
Wilkes's  election  for  Middlesex,  which  he  condemned  vehe- 
mently and  without  reserve,  and  contended  to  be  a  flagrant 
outrage  on  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution.  He  also 
mppeared  occasionaliy  in  the  session  which  began  2 1st 
Januar}',  1772;  in  one  speech  in  particular,  which  he  de- 
livered in  May  that  year,  in  support  of  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Protestant  Dissenters,  he  showed,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  debate,  *  as  much  oratory  and  fire  as  perhaps  he 
ever  did  in  his  life.*  But  his  name  does  not  appear  again 
in  the  debates  till  towards  the  end  of  the  session  of  1 774, 
on  the  27th  of  Mav  in  which  year,  though  still  labouring 
under  a  state  of  ill-health,  which  had  long  kept  him  abboat 
from  the  House,  he  spt>ke  warmly  and  impressively  in  oppo- 
sition to  one  of  Lord  North's  bills  for  subduing  the  resist- 
ance in  America.  He  spoke  also  several  times  on  the  same 
now  all-engrossing  subjei*t  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  first 
session  of  the  next  pailiament,  which  met  in  November  of 
this  year ;  but  then  a  return  of  ill-health  sent  him  back  for 
nearly  two  years  into  retirement.  When  he  again  made  his 
appearance  in  the  House,  in  the  end  of  May,  1777,  it  was  to 
reiterate  with  increased  earnestness  his  views  and  warnings 
on  American  affairs ;  and  he  continued  to  come  down  for 
the  same  purpose  during  the  next  session  as  oAen  as  the 
little  strength  remaining  in  his  racked  and  shattered  frame 
would  permit  At  last,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1778,  after  he 
bad  s]K>ken  once  on  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  king  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  he  attempted  to  rise  again  to  notice 
something  that  had  been  said  by  the  duke  of  Kichmond  in 
reply,  when  he  dropjied  senseless  into  the  arms  of  those 
Iwf  ide  him.    He  was  carried  home  to  his  house  at  Hayes, 


in  Kent,  but  never  again  rose  from  his  bed,  and  died  ca 
Monday,  the  1 1th  of  May,  ui  the  seventieth  year  of  hi*  a^t 

All  the  enthusiasm  which  had  been  stirred  by  his  nint 
in  former  da)s  was  revived  for  the  moment  by  the  diai^ 
in  oircum»tances  so  affecting,  of  the  orator  and  states zlu 
who  for  more  than  forty  years  had  filled  f^o  large  a  s^sct 
in  the  public  eye,  and  whose  memoiy  was  asAoriated  auk 
so  much  of  popular  principle    and   national   f^lory;  ac4 
to  a  funeral  and  a  monument   in  Westminster  ALUy  ii 
the  public  expense,  were   added  the  more  substani^l  ^^ 
wai(is  of  a  grant  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  par 
ment  of  his  debts,  and  a  |)ension  of  4U0iJ/.  a  yejr  to  bji 
descendants. 

As  to  Lord  Chatham's  real  claims,  either  as  an  oiator.  i 
mini.ster,  or  a  patriot,  we  may  observe  in  general  that  la 
each  of  these  capacities  he  appears  to  have  been  at  h^^i  \\it 
man  merely  of  his  own  time.     His  eloquence,  of  the  inne- 
diate  effects  of  which  there  can  be  no  question,  must  ba^t 
partaken  very  much  of  the  only  hall -intellectual  art  irf 
acting,  and  been  indebted  for  its  |>owcr  to  his  voice,  ka 
eye,  and  other  mere  external  ad  van  toges,  as  much  ak  to  lai 
higher  qualities.     At  least  no  report  that  has  come  don 
to  us  of  any  of  his  speeches  conveys  an  impression  ai  i!l 
answering  to  their  traditionary  fame.     £ame»tncas  and  Ui" 
vour  there  is,  as  well  as  clearness  and  distinctness,  «;Ui 
occasional  point  or  happy  aptness  of  expres&irm ;  there  » 
generally  forcible  reasoning,  and  a  luminous  dispositioi  d 
the  subject ;  but  that  is  nearly  all.     Lord  Chatham's  cb- 
quence  is  rarely  irradiated  by  any  imaginative  coloario|. 
and  is  without  any  remarkable  depth  or  novelty  of  tbonicfat; 
its  ordiiiary  rhetorical  characteristic  is  tawdriness.  and  in 
vein  of  reflection  common-place.     Indeed  it  is  prohi 
to  this  last-mentioned  quality  that  it  was   in  great 
indebted  for  its  immediate  success;  it  hit  the  po{         m 
general  understanding,    as   it  were,    between  wiwa  aid 
water.     And  to  this  effect  also  contributed  the  thoro 
English  character  of  I^rd  Chatham's  mind ;  a  proud  i 
of  his  country  was  his  master-passion,  and  her  gr 
and  glory  ever  the   object  on  which   he    kept  li^  « 
Ho  was  also  altogether  a  public  man — amiable  and  be 
indeed,    in   his  domestic   circle,   and   both  enjo; 
returning  very  cordially  the  affection  of  his  family,  wu, 
his  enemies  admitted,  free  from  dissipation  of  e^-efrkiiM 
and  having  as  little  of  vice  or  indolence  or  any  otbci 
of  sensuality  in  his  composition  or  habits  as  anv  man  m  u* 
time.     On  the  subject  of  his  ambition  indeed  it  would  k 
easy  to  say  much,  as  much  has  been  said ;  and  some  of  ba 
letters  lately  published  go  to  show  that  his  luve  of  pova 
was  combined  not  only  with  great  haughtiness  of  beariB| 
towards  his  inferiors,  but  also  with  no  small  degree  of  ahil 
would  now  at  least  be  called  subserxiency  to  tho»e  shuic 
him.     But  even  in  regard  to  this  last  most  unfavoonbk 
exhibition  which  he  makes  of  himself,  something  is  to  fcr 
allowed  for  the  manners  and  indeed  establi'^hcd  etiqueitr 
of  the  age,  which  in  all  departments  of  social  inteirour^ 
exacted  a  degree  of  formality  and  ceremonious  obscnar/t 
which  now  seems  extravagant  and  ridiculous,  and  if  prartiiW 
in  the  present  day  would  really  indicate  a  much  greater  it- 
gree  of  servility  than  it  then  implied.    It  can  hardly  bed;*- 
puted  that  Chatham,  whatever  faults  he  may  ha^e  kii 
was  essentially  a  high-minded  man,  and  it  is  most  re&«or*jbk; 
when  we  find  him  appearing  otlicrwise  in  anypartKuUr 
case,  to  set  down  the  aefect  as  one  of  manner  rather  tbaa 
of  character. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Chatham  has  been  written  bv  AIomb, 
the  bookseller,  in  .3  vols.  Svo.,  under  the  title  of '  Anecd^-rt 
of  the  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  ;'  and  much  more  am- 
rately,  as  well  as  fully,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thackray,  m  kj 
'  History  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,'  2  vols.  4ta  Of'Lis  ova 
writings  nothing  has  been  given  to  the  world  except  asnaH 
volume  of  letters  addressed  to  the  son  of  his  elder  broiber, 
afterwards  Lord  Camelforil,  which  were  published  a  fc« 
years  ago  by  the  late  Ljrd  Grenville.  and  his  •Coia**p':t- 
deuce,'  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  which  has  only  very  recently  app^iiv'l- 
The  latter  publication  abounds  in  matter  illustrative  U>^b 
of  the  life  of  Chatham  and  of  the  political  hi9tor\  uf  i^* 
time.  By  his  wife,  who  survived  till  1803.  besii!o4  t«« 
daughters,  he  had  throe  sons,  the  political  distincti):(  s^ 
quired  by  one  of  whom,  the  subject  of  the  next  article 
rivalknl  thnt  «»f  his  illi:<trious  father. 

PITT,  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILUAIL 
second  son  of  the  first  earl  of  Chatham,  was  barn  si 
Hayes,  in  Kent,  'J^th  May,  17^9,     His  tftementaiy  d* 
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ition  was  conducted  at  home,  under  the  immediate 
e  of  the  Reverend  Edward  Wilson,  afrerwards  canon  of 
iindsor,  and  anxiously  superintended  by  his  father,  whose 
lYourite  he  was,  and  who  early  formed  high  anticipations 
r  the  future  he  would  make  in  life.  He  was  sent  in  1773 
)  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  his  studies  were  piin- 
ipally  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Pretyman  (who  afterwards 
)ok  the  name  of  Tomline,  and  became  bishop  of  Winches- 
and  the  biographer  of  his  distinguished  pupil).  *  Al- 
he  was  little  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age  when 
K  Kciit  to  reside  at  the  university,*  says  Bishop  Tomline, 
and  had  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  frequent  ill 
icahh,  the  knowledge  which  he  then  possessed  was  very 
oosiderable;  and,  in  particular,  his  proficiency  in  the 
earned  languages  was  probably  greater  than  ever  was 
cquired  by  any  other  person  in  such  early  youth.  In  Latin 
uthors  be  seldom  met  with  diificulty ;  and  it  was  no  un- 
ommon  thing  for  him  to  read  into  English  six  or  seven 
a^es  of  Thucydides,  which  he  had  not  previously  seen, 
'itbout  more  than  two  or  three  mistakes,  and  sometimes 
rithout  even  one.*  Mr.  Pitt  was  probably  very  well  taught 
rben  he  came  up  to  the  university ;  but  this  way  of  stating 
tter  only  shows  that  the  bishop*s  own  scholarship  was 

Aiier  leaving  Cambridge,  Mr.  Pitt  visited  France,  and 
tttdied  for  a  short  time  at  Rheims.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
.beinj;  intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  entered 
)!  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
#ov.  j3ut  after  having  gone  the  western  circuit  only  once 
r  twice,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Ippleby,  the  patron  of  which  was  then  Sir  James  Lowther 
ifterwards  earl  of  Lonsdale) ;  and  from  this  date  his  original 
fofession  was  given  up  for  the  House  of  Commons  and  a 
ditical  career. 

He  took  his  seat  on  the  2drd  of  January,  1781,  and  his 
nt  appearance  in  debate  was  on  the  26th  of  February  fol- 
ving.on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Burke's 
mous  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  civil  list  establishments. 
c  gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  measure,  *  and,*  says  the 
port,  *  in  a  speech  directly  in  answer  to  matter  that  had 
Uen  out  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  displayed  great  and 
tonishing  powers  of  eloquence.  His  voice  is  rich  and 
riking,  full  of  melody  and  force;  his  manner  easy  and 
•gant;  bis  language  beautiful  and  luxuriant.  He  gave  in 
lis  first  essay  a  specimen  of  eloquence  not  unworthy  the 
»n  of  bis  immortal  parent.'  He  afterwards  spoke  repeatedly 
1  the  side  of  the  opposition  in  the  course  of  this  and  the 
allowing  session,  before  the  termination  of  which  it  may  be 
that  ho  had  taken  his  place  with  Burke,  Fox,  and 
1  Ian  (the  last  also  a  member  of  only  the  same  stand- 
iK  with  himself),  in  the  front  rank  of  the  debaters  of  the 

• 

li  was  on  the  7th  of  May,  1 782,  a  few  weeks  after  the  fall 
f  the  North  and  the  appointment  of  the  second  Rocking- 
am  administration,  that  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  first  motion  for 
ae  reform  of  the  representation  of  the  people.  The  motion 
as  defeated  by  an  inconsiderable  majority  ;  but  the  mover 
nntinued  for  some  years  after  this  to  advocate,  if  not  to  hold, 
principles  or  opinions  which  he  announced  on  this  occa- 

At  this  date  indeed  he  was  so  zealous  a  friend  of 
.-luiiQ  as  to  take  a  leading  part  in  some  proceedings  out  of 
oors  for  the  promotion  of  that  object. 
The  death  of  the  Manjuis  of  Rockingham  in  the  bcgin- 
ling  of  July  having  dissolved  the  administration  of  which 
le  was  the  head,  and  that  of  Lord  Shelburne  having  »uc- 
«eded,  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  to  office  and  to  a  seat  in  the 
ibinet,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  having  just  entered 
lis  twenty-fourth   year.      This  was  the  administration  to 

it  was  left  to  finish  the  contest  that  had  arisen  out  of 
aviempt  to  tax  the  Americans,  by  acknowledging  the 
)endence  of  the  United  States,  and  concluding  peace 
"ui  France  and  Spain.  It  was  assailed  upon  these  and 
arious  oilier  grounds  by  the  famous  coalition  formed  be- 
*eenthe  adherents  of  the  two  immediately  preceding  mi- 
iiiters,  as  respectively  represented  by  Lord  North  and  Mr. 
'^ox;  and  the  issue  was,  that  in  March,  1773,  Lord  Shcl- 
)ome  and  his  colleagues  were  driven  from  office  by  the 
inited  force  of  this  new  opposition,  and  a  cabinet  was 
onned,  nominally  under  the  premiership  of  the  Duke  of 
^ortUud.  but  in  which  the  chief  power  was  actually  lodged  in 
^  hands  of  North  and^Fox,  who  were  appointed  secretaries 
f  state.  The  alliance  of  whigs  and  tories  however,  which 
'ad  c&rried  this  victory,  was  now  opposed  by  unother  body  of 
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similar  composition,  formed  by  the  Shelburne  whigs  and  the 
tories  who,  seceding  from  North,  professed  themselves  tK? 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  court,  which  was  well  under- 
s!ood  to  bear  with  impatience  the  yoke  of  the  new  minis- 
try. Of  this  opposition  Pitt  was  the  recognised  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Amoivg  other  manoeuvres  to  which 
he  had  recourse  with  the  view  of  annoying  and  damaging 
the  government,  was  the  renewal  of  his  motion  for  parlia- 
mentary reform.  The  eflfect.  as  had  been  anticipated,  was 
to  array  Fox  and  North  against  each  other  in  the  debate 
and  the  division ;  but  the  motion  nevertheless  was  negatived 
in  rather  a  full  house  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one. 
The  serious  opposition  to  the  jjovernment  did  not  begin  till 
the  next  session,  when  Fox  brought  forward  his  India  bill; 
but  even  that  measure  was  carried  through  all  its  stages  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  great  majorities,  and  only  en- 
countered a  formidable  resistance  when  it  reached  the  Lords, 
where  all  the  personal  influence  of  the  king  was  exerted  to 
procure  its  defeat.  This  object  being  attained,  his  majesty, 
with  his  characteristic  decision,  followed  up  his  advantage 
by  dismissing  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North,  when  they  would 
not  resign,  and  by  appointing  Mr.  Pitt  prime  minister,  with 
the  offices  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.    This  was  in  the  middle  of  December,  1783. 

The  state  of  parties  was  now  very  extraordinary,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  most  remarkable  contest  in  the  history  of  parlia- 
ment. In  the  House  of  Commons  the  force  of  the  opposition 
very  considerably  outnumbered  that  of  the  government,  even 
after  all  the  impression  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  had 
been  able  to  make  upon  the  ranks  of  the  former ;  so  that  if 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  had  depended  solely  upon  that 
assembly,  it  could  not  have  been  doubtful  or  long  aeferred. 
But,  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  the  representatives  of  the  nation  against 
him,  he  had  decidedly  the  nation  itself  on  his  side,  and  with 
this,  backed  by  the  support  of  the  crown,  his  position  was 
impregnable,  for,  if  it  came  to  the  worst,  a  dissolution  could 
in  a  moment  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  and  secure  another  in  accordance  with 
the  prevailing  popular  feeling.  Such  an  appeal  to  the 
people  however  was  for  obvious  reasons  far  from  palatable 
to  the  crown,  and  not  to  be  resorted  to  if  it  could  be  avoided, 
although  in  this  case  the  ciicumstances  were  as  favourable 
for  such  an  experiment  as  they  could  ever  be  expected  to 
be,  the  permanent  body  of  the  House  of  Lords,  whose  union 
with  the  Commons  might  have  considerably  strengthened 
the  latter,  being  already  ministerial  by  a  steady  though  not 
a  very  large  majority.  Theoretically,  indeed,  the  crown 
might  have  made  a  majority  for  itself  in  that  branch  of  the 
legislature  more  directly  than  in  the  other  house ;  but  prac- 
tically, a  creation  of  peers  for  such  a  purpose  would  have 
been  a  more  violent  and  unconstitutional  measure  than  a 
dissolution  in  any  circumstances,  and,  ventured  upon  con- 
temporaneously with  a  dissolution,  would  have  been  a  wholly 
unexampled  stretch  of  the  prerogative,  the  eflFect  of  which 
upon  the  public  mind  probably  would  have  been  to  coun- 
teract all  the  good  efi'ects  that  were  to  be  hoped  for  from  the 
other  expedient.  The  policy  which  Mr.  Pitt  adopted  was  very 
masterly,  and  it  was  carried  out  with  a  steadiness  and  cour- 
age which  would  have  been  wonderful  in  the  most  veteran 
statesman.  He  did  not  dissolve  the  parliament  immediately, 
hut  fii-st  suff'ered  the  opposition  to  waste  their  strength  and 
damage  themselves  in  the  public  opinion  |o  an  infinitely 
greater  extent  than  ever  by  a  long  succession  of  infuriated 
and  unavailing  attempts  to  drive  him  from  office;  and  then, 
when,  after  a  battle  which  lasted  for  three  months,  he  had 
reduced  their  majority  from  between  fifty  and  sixty  to  one, 
he  sent  them  back  to  their  several  constituencies,  to  be  one- 
half  of  them  rejected  at  a  new  general  election.  About  160 
of  them  in  fact  lost  their  seats,  and  were  dismissed  to  pri- 
vate life,  with  little  to  console  them  in  their  retirement 
except  the  name  they  received  of  *  Fox's  Martyrs.* 

Mr,  Pitt's  biography  from  this  date  is  little  else  than  the 
history  of  the  public  affairs  of  ihe  kingdom  so  long  as  he 
lived.  He  continued  at  the  head  of  the  ministry  which  this 
grei2t  victory  had  established  in  power,  for  about  seventeen 
years — a  most  eventful  and  imporUnt  period,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  relations  of  parties  were  altogether  changed, 
and  this  country  and  Europe  were  suddenly  and  violently 
translated  i>om  a  state  of  profound  peace  into  the  most  ge- 
neral and  rao.'^t  convulsive  war  that  had  been  known  m 
modern  times.  [.Bonaparte  ;  Burkb  ;  Gboros  III.]  The 
elder  Pitt,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  article,  owes  his  chief 
fame  as  a  minister  to  .Wa  conduct  of  the  var  in  which  h© 
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fiiind  the  rcMintry  involvod  on  his  first  acco«tsion  to  power; 
htit  it  has  bi'LMi  uiMHM'nlly  thought  unfortuiiutc  fi)r  his  son*s 
p'litical  re)>utution  tliat  hu  should  have  been  transf«>rinc:I 
iVoin  a  peace  into  a  \vur  minister.  In  point  uf  fact,  the  na- 
tion certainly  continued  to  make  n  very  >teady  econ  •mic 
progress  durini^  the  lust  nine  peaceful  yea^^  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  the  military  results  of  the  hist  ci^ht  were  on 
the  whole  decide<lly  disastrous.  During  the  former  period 
the  trade  of  the  kingdom  was  estimated  to  have  increased  by 
very  nearly  a  thirjd ;  and  in  the  five  years  from  1783  lo 
17S8,  the  revenue  had  received  an  augmentation  of 
5,00(J,000/..  of  which  not  more  than  1.500,000/.  was  calcu- 
late<l  to  have  arisen  from  new  taxes.  At  the  j-arae  time  the 
ex|>endituro  was  not  greater  in  1700  than  it  had  been  in 
I7S4,  bein;;  in  both  years  under  12,00t»,00(»/.  The  cstal>- 
lishmcnt  of  a  new  constitution  for  the  East  India  Company 
(17S4).  the  establishment  of  a  new  sinking  fund  (17^6) 
[National  Okbt,  xvi.,  p.  lUO],  the  arrangement  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  on  very  liberal  principles  ( 17^0), 
the  con>oli(iation  of  the  customs  (17^6),  acts  passed  for 
the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England,  Scoiland,  and 
Ireland  (1791,  179*2),  besides  various  minor  measures  for 
llie  suppression  of  smuggling,  were  the  administrative  in- 
novations that  chielly  distinguished  this  period,  and  that 
were  understood  to  owe  their  origin  mainly  to  the  pre- 
mier. In  17h.5  Mr.  Pitt  also  once  more  brought  forward 
the  subject  of  the  amendment  of  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  parliament :  but  he  did  not  call  in  the  aid 
of  his  authority  as  minister  to  ensure  the  success  of  his 
motion,  which  was  negatived  by  a  considerable  majority, 
and  which  he  never  renewed.  Afterwards,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  was  taken  up  by  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  and  brought  forward  at  their  instance  by  Mr. 
(now  Lord)  Grey,  the  proposal  found  in  Mr.  Pitt  one  of  its 
most  determined  opixments.  To  the  exertions  that  were 
now  begun  to  be  macie  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
he  lent  the  aid  of  his  eloquence  and  of  his  own  vote;  but 
upon  this  question  also  he  declined  to  u<e  his  power  or  in- 
fluence as  the  head  of  the  government.  lie  took  much  the 
same  course  in  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, and  the  correction  of  the  abuses  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. All  the  measures,  it  may  be  observed,  to  which 
Pitt  gave  only  this  kind  of  support,  failed  of  success  dur- 
ing his  administration. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  contests  and  victories 
that  illustrate  this  first  period  of  his  government,  occurred 
in  the  session  of  17^n  9,  when  he  successfully  maintained 
against  Mr.  Fox  the  rij^ht  of  parliament  to  supply  the  tem- 
porary defect  of  the  royal  authority  occasioned  by  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  reigning  king — a  right  which  seems  to  be  now 
rereived  as  an  established  doctrine  of  the  constitution. 

Almost  the  only  memorable  let^islativc  measure  of  the 
latter  >eais  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  first  ministry  was  the  union  with 
Ireland,  which  was  efl^jcted  in  17'J9.     It  is  now  known  that 
the  tli«;appMintinent  of  the  expectations  which  he  considered 
himself  entitled  to  entertain  of  the alxdition,  or  at  least  very 
U'reat  mitigation,  of  the  penal  and  disabling  laws  affecting 
the  R«)man  Catholics,  was  the  reason  which  he  assigned  to 
the  kin;x  for  retiring  from  oflice  M>on  after  the  pa.ssing  of 
this  measure.    lie  and  his  friends  resigned  in  March,  IbOl. 
For  some  lime  Mr.  Pitt  gave  his  support  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  hi-s  successor  Mr.  Athlington ;   but  w  hen  the  ra- 
pidly growing  Conviction  of  the  incompetency  of  the  new 
cabinet  began  to  foretel  its  s|Kvdy  downfall,  he  joined  in 
the  general  cry  air.aiist  it,  and  ihe  result  was  that  in  May, 
l."*04,  he  became  again   prime  mir.ister.     He  remained  ut 
the  head  of  affairs  till  his  death,  on  the  23rd  of  January, 
I »•'«;,    the   conse<|uence    partly    of   a   wasted    constitution, 
|artl\.    It  is  geiieialiy  believed,  of  a  broken  heart.     The 
overtlirow  of  the  new  coalition  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
forming  against  France  by  the  series  of  successes  achieved 
b>  that   jH»wer  in   the  latter  part  of  the  year  1805,  issup- 
pi>*ed  to  have  rombined  >\iih  the  vexation  arising  from  t»je 
iiiipeathiiKnt  of  his  friend   Lord  Melville  to  destroy  hjin. 
lie   had  for  some  \e.irs  been  aecustoiued  to  stimuli*.(c  his 
o\urtaxed  powers  of  body  and  mind  l>y  a  lavish  indulgence 
in  wine ;  and  this  habit  a.s  )  no  doubt  had  it«>  share  in  ihort- 
eniiig  his  da\N. 

Tne  pjibhr  bearing  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  cold  p  f^^\  l^fty.  but 
he  is  said  lo  haveunlent  hini^.lf  xer>  grac  ^f J^  .  .^^^./g  his 
inlimale  riend..  and  tlm  J.-w  who  re^^J  ^,,i,,  him  well 
ieen   to  lia\e   been  stioip^lv  atiarhi  '  -  — 


wc(^B  hi«  faults,  there  wut  \i,»  me 


'.a  to  him.     Whatever 
^nness  in  his  character. 


As  to  the  merits  of  his  general   s\3tcm  of  admin istrstio^ 
«)pinton  is  still  m-arlv  as  much  divide«l  as  ever.     With  ir 
gard  to  the  chaiacter  of  his  oratory  iliere  is  peiha|.ft  bc](i»> 
ning  to  be  a  more  general  agreement ;  and  we  tna%  ventuit 
to  sav,  without  incurring:  therhance  of  anv  verv  luud  orei- 
tended  dissent,  that,  imposing  and  efTeotive  as  it  «i«  at  iht 
moment  of  delivery,  it  owed  its  succes:*  as  much  to  tbe  !■• 
pres<«ion  which  it  made  upon  the  ear,  and  to  uhat  «c  am 
call  its  mere  mechanical  (|ujhties,  as  to  any  diviner  inspire 
tion.     It  wanted  even  the  earnestness  and  occasional  fiivflf 
his  fathei*s  elo(iuence;  aiid  of  either  splendour  of  imafio*- 
tion  or  an\  remarkable  de))th  or  force  of  thought,  it  oui 
be   admitted    to   have   l»een  nearly  destitute.     Iii  bgLat 
quality  ap;-.ears  to  have  been  a  power  of  Mircasm.  mbirh  *u 
the  proper  expression  of  a  nature  like  that  tf  Pitt«r^ 
proud,  and  contemptuous,  and  having  little  sympathy  ftiiti 
with  the  ordinary  \ices  and  weaknesses,  or  with  the  bectrr 
feelings  and  enjoyments  of  his  fellow-roen. 

Pl'LT.A,  M.  Vieillot*s  name  for  a  genus  of  reaiarkAb!« 
birds,  placeil  by  Mr.  Sxiaiiison  among  the  MyinikmiHr,  o€ 
Ant- Thrushes.  [Mkrumd.k,  vol.  xv.,  p.  I-J52,  vkert  ibt 
generic  character  of  tiio  genus  and  that  of  the  ftub^mcn 
Chhrisnma  and  (irallarin  are  given.] 

Pitta.     (Vieill.Temm.) 

M.  lesson  remarks  that,  under  the  name  of 
Illiger  and  Cuvier  united  the  lirrven  of  Buflfon  utm 
Thntahen  properly  so  calleil.  The»e  Brfrf»  are  remi 
he  ob<ierves.  for  the  vivid  colours  of  iheir  plum 
long  legs,  and  their  very  short  tail.    They  are  on* 
he  adds,  in  the  Malaisian  Islands,  whdst  the.^nl-^      -w 
belonc^  to  the  New  C  intinent  ns  well  as  to  the  OM 

Mr.  Swainson  noti<res  the  irenus  Pitta  as  one  of 
able  beauty,  and  observes  that  they  have  the  gt* 
curved  lull  of  the  true  thrushes,  but  much  BtroD«nr- 
predominant  colour  of  their  plumage,'  continues 
son,  *  is  green,  the  sides  of  the  head  and  wings  i 
rally  variegated  with  vivid  blue :  some  species  ha«i.« 
of  black,  and  all  ate  confined  to  New  HoHand  ■■■ 
neighbouring  isles  of  the  Indian  Seas.      A  ii 

presents  us  with  a  representation  of  these  pent 
subgenera  (jrai/ana,  Vieill.,  and  Chamtrza^  Vij.^  i 
species  are  ver\'  few,  ami  they  are  colourcl  in   tne  mm 
hues  of  ordinary  thrushes.     To  this  group,  as  a  suhgci 
we  refer  Ch/orisomft,  railed  by  some  writers  by  the  barSum 
and  unmeaning  name  of  Kiifa.    The  bill  is  clearly  thsi  d 
a  thrush,  while  the  legs  place  it  among  the  \fyfttkfnM 
{Mi/iot/ien'n/e),  of  which  it  K'cms  to  be  the  rmsnnsi  tak 
genus,  both  on  account  if  its  size,  its  crest,  and  itsafiaq 
to  Myojthonus,     There  are  two  or  three  species,  all  nstiw 
of  India.* 

*  The  genus  Mynthcra,  on  the  other  hand,  is  chi<3y  n- 
stricted  to  tropical  America,  and  comprises  nunKrua 
species  of  a  smaller  si^c,  clothed  in  dark  colours,  but  (^rruh 
variegated  with  white.  Although  distinctly  Mparated  6oa 
the  Oriental  group  by  their  abru]>tly-hooked  and  srror.jr'rt* 
toothed  bill,  they  are  yet  so  intimately  allied  to  the  mbU 
bush-shrikes  (Thamnophi liner)  that  it  is  almost  impwribic 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  them.' 

*  Of  all  the  tribes  of  insects  which  swarm  in  the  tropic 
ants  are  the  most  numerous;  they  are  the  univenil  «- 
vastatois,  and  in  the  dry  and  overgrown   forests  of  ib«  in- 
ter lor  the  traveller  can  scarcely  proceed  five  paees  witbwt 
treading  upon  their  nests.    To  keep  the^e  myriads  ■ 
due  limits,  a  wise  Providence  has  called  into  exittcoc*  iv 
ant-thrushes,  and  has  given  to  them  this  partiea       1^ 
Both  are  proportionate  in  their  geographic  rai       nm 
yond  the  tropical  latitudes  the  ant»  suddenly  dL««w«ie.  «>• 
their  enemies,  the  Myot/ieree,  totally  disappear.    At  i  C^ 
geral   distinction   by    which   this  family  may  be  kiK«i 
from  the  bush-shnkes,  we  may  mention  the  dilercoee  a 
the  feet,— the  structure  of  one  being  adapted  Ibr  « 
while  that  of  the  other  is  more  suited  for  pe  i*- 
ant-thrushes  are  \erv  localiv  distribute<l:  for,  Mtu. 
group  is   tropuMl,   we   frequently  found  tliat  a  b 
species,  very  common  in  one  forest,  was  replaced 

bv  a  second  ;  while  a  third  locality  in  the  *^  w 
N\ouhl  present  u.t  Mith  siill  another  kind,  d  vat 
tho^e  we  had  iUf\iou<«lv  fuund.     Cayenne  and  ou  i 

like  manner,  furnish  ns  with  many»pecie^  luialh  tiumu^** 
in  the  Coie^ts  of  Hr.izil.* 

To  return  to  hfta.  We  select,  as  an  example,  FlUi 
Gif^iut,  liri'te  (j>ant,  oi*  (Jiani  Pitta, 
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on. — Size  equal  (o  that  of  a  magpie,  but  the  tail 
d  squaieil,  and  Ilio  wings  cover  it  entirely.  A 
It  nzure  blue  covers  the  bac^lc,  tlie  scapulars,  the 
ail ;  a  less  vivid  lint  is  spreail  over  the  wings, 
'  which  are  bluck,  ciiloured  wilh  azure  towards 
mmil  of  the  head,  nape  and  demi-collar  of  the 
f  iho  neck  black ;  fuaihers  of  the  and 

brown ;  thruiit  uhitisb  ;  an  ashf  b    w 
oil  the  lower  parls  ;  the  feci  are      ry  a 

sh-coloiLr.     Tiiinl  length  nine  inch 
-Sumatra.    (Tuuim.) 


C 


m-^'-^ 


o  include  the  eye.  &nd 
iriiished  greuii,  winiri 
rcddiiili.  but  the  three  or  four  secondary  feathers  nearest  the 
body  are  opaline  bhiish  ash  ;  iris,  hill,  and  feel  very  blight 
Vermillion  red.     I\>la1  length  eleven  inches  two  or  ihree 


b         wh    h 
This  but 
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PiTTACAL.  one  of  the  ingredients  of  wood-tnr,  and  so 
named  by  Kcichenbacb.  who  discovered  it,  fn'm  irirrn, 
flitch,  ana  koXXdc.  ornament,  on  account  of  its  fine  colour. 
Wlieii  a  lilUe  barytes-water  is  added  lo  impure  oicaniar,  or 
Id  oil  of  tar  deprived  of  its  acid,  the  liquor  directly  becomes 
of  a  fine  blue  tint,  which  very  soon  passes  into  the  colour 
of  indigo:  like  this  pigment,  it  assumes  a  copper  colour 
when  rubbed,  and  according  to  its  purity  becomes  after- 
words golden  or  brass  yellow, 

Pitlaral  is  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  not  volatile ;  at  a  high 
lempeiftluro  it  is  decomposed  and  charred,  out  does  not 
give  out  ammonia.  It  issuspcnded  in  water  in  so  line  a  state 
of  dit  iaion.  Ibat  it  passes  through  lilters  and  gives  a  blue 
colour  to  the  water,  but  it  does  not  dissolve  In  it ;  light  and 
air  do  not  act  upon  it ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  selher; 
i1  dissolves  in  cold  diluted  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid : 
acetic  acid  also  dis-^olves  il  readily,  and  the  solution  ia  of 
a  fine  red  colour:  alkalis  restore  ihc  blue  colour;  nitili: 
acid'  decomposes  it.  Rcicbenbach  slates  that  it  is  a  more 
dcliraic  lesl  of  acids  and  alkalis  than  litmus. 

Prn'ACUS,  one  of  the  so-called  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  was  Ihc  son  of  Hyrradius,  and  horn  at  Milylcne  in 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  about  the  year  6S2  B.C.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  eilucalion  and  the  early  part  of  his  life,  acd 
the  first  facts  which  his  biograplicr,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
mentions  ore,  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  brothers  of 
Alcoius.  he  delivered  his  native  island  from  the  tyranny 
of  Melancbrus  (B.C.  61-2),  and  that  when  the Miiylensanft 
wei<-  Involved  in  a  war  wilh  the  Athenians  about  the  po*- 
SC3 
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•Miion  of  the  town  of  Sigcum  on  ihc  IK-lleiiiont,  Pillncus 
goiiiud  ;h<i  victory  over  tlio  Athenian  gcnorat  I'lirynon  by  s 
liiifCular  Rtratucera.  He  ramc  into  ilie  flvlil  nrnii-'il  niili  a 
eailiiisncl,  a  Iriilcnl,  and  a.  ilugjier,  and  first  entnni-led  and 
then  detpntclicd  his  adversary  Iii.c.  nuG).  In  tlii»  war  Al- 
ctBUi  left  hill  iliivld  a  Irophv  lo  the  enemy.  It  must  have 
been  soon  afier  this  wur  ilmt  Mitylene  »aii  diilracted  Uy 
the  tno  political  parlies  whirh  about  this  lime  began  to 
ap|>oar  id  various  parts  of  Greece.  Tlio  ariitot-raiic  parly, 
to  which  AlciQus  and  his  bruthpr  Anlimcnldas  belonged, 
WM  driven  rriim  llio  town,  and  the  popular  party  unani- 
mously elected  I'ltiaciis  to  tho  oflice  of  icsyninetes  to  defend 
the  conslitulion.  During  his  ad  mi  nisi  rat  ion,  which  lasted 
from  S'JU  10  ABO  iLCliaovercamehisadvenariesiand^ined 
llieui  by  hia  clemency  and  raodemlion.  Even  Alcaus. 
who  hail  asMiiled  him  in  his  poems  with  the  );reale«l  bitter- 
ness, liecamo  recuneilcil.  Pliiaeus  regulated  tlio  affaire  of 
his  country  by  the  most  salutary  laws  and  institutions,  and 
in  B.C.  6Kli  he  volutilarily  resigned  hia  oflice  and  withdrew 
from  public  life.  Valerius  Moximu*  (ri.  0.  ext  i.)  cnone- 
Oiisty  states  that  Pillacus  was  made  lesynineles  at  the  lime 
of  the  war  with  the  Athenian*  for  the  purpose  of  conduct  ieti; 
it:  but  this  JD  sullicivnily  refiiiedby  the  authority  of  Slrabo, 
thefragincntsof  AlctBUs,and  Diogenes  Uiertiu*.  Pitlacns 
fnmeA  the  lact  ten  years  of  his  life  in  quiet  reliicraent,  en- 
joying the  eslccm  and  love  of  llic  best  and  wisest  of  his 
countrymen;  and  when  the  Miiylenteanswinhed  lo  reward 
Iiim  for  his  services  with  an  extensive  tract  of  territory,  he 
refused  lo  a<'rcpl  it  for  himwlf,  but  had  it  mode  consecrated 
ground,  which  to  the  lime  of  Diogenes  Lacrtius  rctt 
the  name  of  the  grounds  of  Pittacus.  He  died  in  b.c. 
atlhoa^'eo^6'J. 

He  Has  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  elegii 
which  a  fen-  fiagments  are  still  extant.  Dio^iencs  Lae 
has  preserved  a  short  letter  aiieribcd  to  Pittacui,  and  ad- 
dressGil  to  Cru-sus,  king  of  Lydio,  which  contains  an  answer 
to  an  invitation  of  the  king  lo  come  to  see  his  magnificent 
treasures.  Many  of  the  numerous  maxims  of  practical 
wisdom  current  amonij  the  antivnts  were  ascribed  to  Pitla- 
cui,  and  arc  preserved  in  the  works  of  Diogenes  Lacrtius, 
Pliitnrrli,  ,Klian,  and  others. 

PnTOSI'ORA'UE,^  are  polypelalous  exopcnous  plant* 
with  a  delhiitc  number  of  hypogynous  stamens,  a  supctini 
one-  or  two-celled  ovary,  which  in  the  former  case  liai  parie- 
tal placentte,  numerous  ovuleti,  a  hinglo  style,  and  hard  seeds 
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containing  a  vny  small  embryo  in  the  region  of  the  hilum. 
Tlirir  piisiiion  in  a  naluml  arrangement  is  unsettled,  but 
«l>lH-ant  to  hf  n.'.ir  the  Vitoccous  order,  rather  than  the 
RhaMtiai'iHiut  or  Piilygaloccous.  All  the  species  contain  in 
greater  c,r  Uiw  abund.iiicc  a  resinous  sub»tance,  the  use  of 
which  is  unknown.  Many  of  ilie  upecies  are  pretty  shrubs 
or  bukhe*.  BoinctiniLi  extremely  graceful,  but  tliev  are  of  no 
kuowu  use.     Most  of  tbemorc  native*  of  Austrolja,    Tlw 
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names  ofSollyt  and  Billordiera  rccal  lo  ihe  mind  tumt4 
the  nrcttie^it  twiners  of  the  greenhouse. 

PITTS.  WH.LIAM.  The  very  recent  de>:h  of  tii. 
highty-K>ncd  artist  presents  uur  attemplinf  a  l-iufn;Iii, 
fur  which  tlic  maicrikis  are  nut  %ci  cJlected.  Siill.  niLf: 
than  entirely  pass  over  llie  name  of  one  who  will  taenrcrgfth 
be  known  as  one  of  tlie  greatest  among  Bntiah  artaU 
we  content  oumelves  withgiviii)r  a  biief  rM^rd  of  I 

Re  was  born  in  l^nduii,  in  the  year  ir90,  and  uru 
up  by  hid  fatliur  to  his  oun  business,  which  was  that  <■  a 
chuser,  or  what  would  have  lieen  termed  in  Italy  an  o 
a  branch  of  ail  now   regarded  as  little  better  Ihasi 
clianiial  one,  and  accordmgly  turned  over  almost  cnluni 
to  arlisan'i,  although  it  was  that  in  which  Ollini  disphiaj 
his  mastery   and  earned  his  reputation.      Whether  I 
subsequently  studied  under  any  tculptor  wc  do  not  kiM»B. 

His  very  early  marriage,  at  about  the  ago  of  rJnciHi, 
would  seem  tu  indicate  that  ho  was  even  ihen  followinf  ki 
profession  on  his  own  account.    It  is  likely  that  far  abat  i»- 
■truction  in  sculpture  ho  ever  had,  he  was  chieSv  indebtid 
to  Flaxman,  for  be  was  empluvcd  by  him  in  cbMing 
shield  of  Achillei,  designed  and  modelled  bv  himself 
deed  there  iceun  to  have  been  great  siuiifaritv  of  fn 
and  taste  between  Pilli   and  Flaxman,  fur  bot^  diso^.a 
their  talents  in  poetical  subjects  and  exlenkive  o      k       k 
consisting  of  a  number  of  figures.     As  a  count* 
shield  of  Achillei  by  [he  one,  may  he  pUeed  iLv        ■ 
.fEneas  by  the  other;    also  tlio  shield  of  Uercuka.  Ii_ 
Hesiod,  and  the  Brunswick  shield,  which  is  a  larM 
relief,  representing  George  IV.  in  a  car  in  the  <       n 
in  the  other  comportments  tt.e  principal  erruiB       — i 
House  of  Hanover.    Pitts  was  also  employed  on 
lington  shield,  which  nos  executed  unoer  tb« 
inspection  of  Slot  hard. 

By  way  of  parallel  to  Flaxruan's  two  series  of  i  1 1 

Homer  and  Uante,  may  Ik.-  mentiimed  sirailar  ^lai 
positions  by  Pills  from  Virgil  and  Ussian,  only  tm 
which  has  been  cngruved.  being  etched  by  biniself  in 
as  ycl  ihey  are  hardly  known  to  the  public  wbar 
designs  of  Kla.xman  are  knoun  throughout  Europe. 

Both  for  the  exquisite  fancy  which  they  displar  tai 
their  masterly  graces   of  execution,  tome  of  his 
subjects  in  relief  liave^ibteincd  Tor  Pilts  with  many  tk 
the  'British  Cellini.'   Vet,  except  a*  indicative  of  eobp* 
fancy  ond  artislical  power,  such  appellation  is  nllcriy  i 
propriate,  hardly  any  two  individuals  being  so  ntlcilt 
similar  in   |H3rsanal  character  as  the  arrogant  aiiddb' 
Benvcnuto  and  the  meek  and  unassuming  WiUtan , 
who    was    an    enlliusiast    entirely   devoted    to    b 
art,  and  uiteily  unskilled  in  the  art  of  winning       >• 
to  popularity  and   fortune.     Hence   it  is  tnaller  b>  ■< 
rather  than  surprise  thai  he  should  not  have  obtaimJ 
tconage  at  all  in  proportion  lo  his  ability  and  hi*  gcnibis 
that  lie  encountered  many  disappoiniments.  and  wai      irt 
involved  in  embarrassments,     llow  far  theio  lost  uw 
share  in  impelling  him  to  Ihe  fatal  act  by  which  be  t 
netcd  his  life,  it  is  diffieullto  judge.     Ue'de*ti«rcd  I 
by  poison,  April  16,  1810. 

Tlie  following  i*  a  list  of  his  chief  production*,  ana 
according  to  llieir  dales :— The  Uetuge,  1 B23 ;  Samtoa 
ing  the  Lioti  ;  tho  Creation  of  Eve ;  Herod's  Crudiy,  1?-* 
aChariol-race,  Id-Jfi;  Ihe  Pleiades;  Shield  of       cas. 
Ihe  Kapc  of  Proserpine,  and  the  Nuptials  of  («[>      &i" 
bis- rL'licfs,  about  ejghl  feet  long,  executed  for  Mr. 
of  Ihc  Regent's  Pni  k.  1 1)39 ;  the  Brunswick  Sbieio.  i 
the  Apotheoses  of  Spenser,  Shabspcre,  and  Hd 
another  series  of  reliefs  in  two  of  the  draw        i 

Buckingham  Palace,  Ib3l  ;  the  Shield  of  He. e»  .. 

a  lung  bas-relief  or  frieieof  all  thoEngliifa  aorwvigosb 
the  Conquest.  1837  ;  a  design  for  a  masonic  trophy,  1 
Ihe  Triumph  of  Ceres,  and  a  small  subjcet  modalM  it 
exhibited  al  Ihe  Royal  Academy,  1040, 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  with  r«e 
Pitts'  talents,  there  can  onU  be  one  opinion  •■  to  hia 
siaslinleviilion  lo  his  profession,  when  it  is  knowa 
good  authority  that  lie  sometime*  bad  not  hia  clothe 
for  a  fortnight  toecther,  snatching  during  all  ibal 
only  short  intervals  fur  bodily  rest.  He  lued  lo  o 
that  even  a  day  of  eminence  at  a  sculptor  would  lul  m 
dearly  purchased  by  ■  life  of  anxious  toil. 

In  addition  to  I hu  works  above  enumerBied,naybcait^| 
tionc<l  two  of  his  latest  performances,  the'KonMeTnMb'l 
prewnted  to  C.  Kcmhlc,  Esq.,  and  a  vaio,  uKnlcd  far  Ml' 
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majesty,  as  a  sponsal  present  by  lier,  of  cxouisite  design  as 
to  its  general  form,  afid  poetically  embellished  with  ^rouf  s 
in  relief,  signifying  Birth,  Infancy,  Instruction,  Education, 
and  Ix>ve. 

PITTSBURG.    [Pennsylvania.] 

PITYLUS.    [Tanagrin.*.] 

PITYRIA'SIS  (from  vWvpov,  bran)  is  a  disease  of  the 
tkin  in  which  irregular  patches  of  the  cuticle  appear  covered 
with  thin  bran-like  scales  or  with  particles  of  a  fine  ^>'hite 
powder,  which,  as  fast  as  they  fall  off,  arc  succeeded  by  others. 
ft  may  be  regarded  as  a  morbid  excess  of  the  natural  process 
of  desauamation  which  is  constantly  going  on,  and  by  which 
the  ola  cuticle  is  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  body  to 
be  replaced  by  that  of  more  recent  formation.  [Nutrition.] 
The  commonest  form  of  this  disease  is  that  cjilled  Pityriasis 
capitis,  or  dandriff.  It  affects  chielly  the  scalp  and  eye- 
brows, and  is  most  frequent  in  children,  in  whom  it  origi- 
nates either  from  generally  disordered  health  or  from  mere 
neglect  of  cleanliness.  It  occurs  also  on  the  face  and 
sometimes  on  other  parts  of  the  body  in  adults  and  old  per- 
sons after  exposure  to  the  sun  or  a  cutting  wind,  and  it 
usually  accompanies  the  commencement  of  baldness.  The 
only  local  treatment  which  is  necessary  or  useful  is  fre- 
quent washing  and  the  application  of  some  mild  and  simple 
ointment. 

In  the  other  forms  of  Pityriasis  the  discolouration  of  the 
cuticle  is  a  more  prominent  sign  than  its  desquamation  in 
ine  scales.  The  P.  versicolor  occurs  in  the  form  of  irregu- 
lar yellow  or  light  brown  patches,  which  are  chietly  situated 
on  the  front  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  are  commonly 
called  liver-spots  or  tan-spots.  The  extent  and  form  which 
such  spots  present  are  infinitely  various  ;  but  though  they 
lometimes  exist  unaltered  for  several  years,  they  rarely  pro- 
duce any  inconvenience  beyond  a  slight  itching.  The  P. 
mbra  is  an  aggravated  form  of  the  preceding  ;  the  spots  are 
more  or  less  brightly  red,  and  are  the  seats  of  considerable 
irritation.  In  the  P.  nigra  the  essential  part  of  the  disease, 
which  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  is  the  production  of  a 
cuticle  of  nearly  a  black  colour.  It  may  be  doubled  w  hether 
it  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  Pityriasis,  or  whe- 
ther the  few  cases  that  have  occurred  are  not  merely  ex- 
amples of  the  production  in  Europeans  of  cuticle  similar  to 
that  which  belongs  naturally  to  negroes  and  other  coloured 
nations,  and  of  which  the  formation  has  been  observed  as 
oAen  on  apparently  healthy  as  on  diseased  skin. 

PITYU'SiE,    [Balearic  Islands.] 

PIUS  I,  a  native  of  Aquileia,  succeeded  Hyginus  as 
bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  1 42.  Little  is  known  of  him.  Seve- 
ral decretals  have  been  attributed  to  him  by  Gratian,  but 
they  are  generally  considered  apocryphal.  Pius  died  in  the 
year  157,  and  was  succeeded  b)ff  Anicetus. 

PIUS  II..  iEneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  born  in  1405,  at 
Corsignano  in  the  state  of  Siena,  succeeded  Calixtus  III.  in 
1458.     He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Council  of  Basle,  a.d.  1431-39— 
that  celebrated  assembly  which  attempted  earnestly,  though 
with  little  success,   the  reformation  of    the   Church,  and 
in  which   Piccolomini  acted  as  secretary,  and   of   which 
be   wrote    a  history,  *  Commentarius    de    Gestis    Basil. 
Concilii,'   in   two  books,  a  very  important  work   for  the 
history  of  the  Church.      At   that  time   Piccolomini    was 
a  strong  advocate  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Council  and 
its  right  to  judge  and  even  depose  the  pope,  'who,'  he 
argued,  'ought  to  be  considered  as  the  vicar  of  the  Church 
rather  than  as  the  vicar  of  Christ.*    These  tenets  however 
were  condemned  by  Eugenius  IV.,  but  the  Council  asserted 
its  authority  by  suspending  the  pope  from  his  dignity ;  and 
then  began  a  long  struggle,  which  terminated  in  an  open 
Mhism,  the  Council  deposing  Eugenius  and  electing  Felix 
V.    [Amadeus  VIII.]     Piccolomini  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  new  pope  or  antipope,  and  was  sent  by  him  as 
bis  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  him,  that  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  up 
his  precarious  situation  and  accept  the  place  of  imperial 
secretary.     Frederic  afterwards  sent  him  on  several  mis- 
lions  and  loaded  him  with  favours.     Piccolomini  was  Dot« 
ungrateful;   he  wrote  several  works  in  praise  of  his  pa- 
tron and  in  supfiort  of  his  imperial  prerogative — *  De  Ori- 
eine   et  Auctoritate   Romani  Imperii  ad  Fridericum  III. 
Iraperatorem.    Liber  Unus;'   'Historia  Rerum    Friderici 
III.;'  'De  Itinere,  Nupliis,  et  Coronatione  Friderici  III. 
Coromentariolus  ;*  *  De  his,  qui  Friderico  III.  Imperante,  in 
Germaniam,  et  per  totam  Europam  memorabiliter  gesta 


sunt,  usque  ad  annum  1458,  Commentarius.*  At  last  Fre- 
deric sent  Piccolomini  as  his  ambassador  to  Pope  Eugenius. 
This  was  a  delicate  errand  for  him  who  had  been  one  of  the 
avowed  antagonists  of  that  pontiff  ;  but  he  managed  so 
well  by  his  dexterity,  his  captivating  address,  and,  above  all, 
his  eloquence,  that  the  pope  not  only  forgave  him,  but  be- 
came his  friend,  and  Piccolomini  had  hardly  returned  to 
Germany  from  bis  mission,  when  he  received  a  ])apal  brief 
appointing  him  apostolic  secreiaiy.  He  accepted  an  ofRce 
congenial  to  his  clerical  profession,  and  also  as  the  means 
of  fixing  his  residence  in  Italy;  but  he  still  retained  a 
lively  sense  of  gratitude  towards  his  Imperial  benefactor. 
From  that  time  a  marked  change  took  place  in  the  opinions, 
or  nt  least  in  the  professions,  of  Piccolomini,  and  he  became 
a  stout  advocate  for  the  claims  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Mean- 
time Eugenius  died,  a.d.  1447,  and  his  successor,  Nicholas 
v.,  was  recognised  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Basle, 
who,  being  forsaken  by  both  the  emperor  and  the  French 
king,  made  their  peace  with  Rome.  Felix  V.  also  having 
abdicated  in  favour  of  Nicholas,  the  schism  of  the  Church 
was  healed.  Nicholas  made  Piccolomini  bishop  of  Trieste, 
and  afierwards  of  Siena,  and  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Ger- 
many and  Bohemia,  where  he  had  several  conferences  with 
the  Hussites,  which  he  relates  in  his  Epistles.  {Epis- 
tola  130.)  He  had  however  the  merit  (rare  in  that  age) 
of  recommending  mild  and  conciliatory  measures  as  the 
most  likely  to  reclaim  dissenters  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Bohemia  and  the  Huss- 
ites, in  which  he  states  fairly  and  without  any  exaggeration 
the  tenets  of  that  sect,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Valdenses, 
which  he  calls  *  impious,*  but  which  are  mainly  the  same 
that  have  since  been  acknowledged  by  the  Protestant  and 
Reformed  churches  throughout  Europe.  He  relates  the 
burning  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  speaks 
of  their  fortitude,  'which,*  he  says,  'exceeded  that  of  any 
of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,*  and  he  recapitulates  lite- 
rally their  charges  against  the  corruption  of  the  clergy. 
(iEncBB  Sylvii  Historia  Bohemica,) 

In  the  year  1552,  Piccolomini,  being  then  in  Italy,  was 
present  at  the  solemn  coronation  of  Frederic  III.  at  Rome, 
and  delivered  an  oration  to  the  pope  in  the  name  of  that 
sovereign,  whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  to  Naples. 
On  their  return  to  Rome,  he  delivered  another  omtion  be- 
fore the  pone,  the  emperor,  and  other  German  and  Italian 
princes,  and  the  ambassadors  of  other  European  courts,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhorting  them  to  form  an  effectual  league 
against  the  Turks,  who  were  then  on  the  point  of  taking 
Constantinople.  Piccolomini  felt  the  great  danger  to 
Christian  Europe  from  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Ottoman 
conquerors,  and  his  paramount  object  through  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  to  form  a  strong  bulwark  to  protect  Italy  and 
Germany ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  politics  of  the  various  Christian  courts,  and  their 
selfish  and  petty  jealousies,  to  expect  much  union  in  their 
councils,  and  he  expresses  his  views  and  his  doubts  in  a 
masterly  manner  in  several  of  his  Epistles. 

Calixtus  III.,  the  successor  of  Nicholas  V.,  made  Picco- 
lomini a  cardinal,  and  in  1458,  after  the  death  of  Calixtus, 
he  was  unanimously  elected  pope  by  the  name  of  Pius  II. 
His  pontificate  lasted  only  six  years,  but  during  this  period 
he  distinguished  himself  by  promoting  learning,  by  incul- 
cating peace  and  concord  among  the  Christian  princes,  and 
exhorting  them  to  unite  their  efforts  against  their  common 
enemy,  the  barbarous  Turks.  Machiavelli,  a  writer  not 
very  favourable  to  the  court  of  Rome,  says  that  *Pius 
showed  himself  mindful  above  all  of  the  welfare  of  Christ- 
endom and  of  the  honour  of  the  Church,  independent  of 
any  private  passion  or  interest  of  his  own.'  {Storie  Ftoren- 
tine,  b.  vi.)  The  year  after  his  election  he  convoked  a 
congress  of  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  Christian  sovereigns 
to  arrange  the  plan  of  a  general  war  against  the  Ottomans. 
The  pope  himself  repaired  to  Mantua,  accompanied  by  the 
learned  Philelphus,  who  spoke  eloquently  in  favour  of 
the  proposed  league.  Most  of  the  Italian  states  were  will- 
ing to  join  in  it,  but  Germany  and  France  stood  aloof,  and 
nothing  was  decided.  Pius  assisted  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Naples,  in  his  war  against  the  duke  of  Anjou,  thenretender 
to  that  crown.  At  the  same  time  he  was  obligea  to  make 
.war  in  his  own  states  against  Sigismondo  Malatesta,  lord  of 
Rimini,  and  against  the  Savelli  and  other  feudal  barons, 
and  he  was  successful.  By  a  bull  addressed  to  the  univer- 
sities of  Paris  and  of  Cologne,  Pius  condemned  his  own 
writings  in  defence  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  concluding 
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with  these*  wonU :  *  Believe  what  I.  anohl  man,  now  suy  to 
you,  nn«l  not  what  I  wrote  when  I  was  younj^ ;  heliexe  the 
]>oniitV  rather  than  the  private  individual;  reject  /Eneas 
Sylvius,  and  accept  Pius  11/  (liufhi  Retinctinnum ottinium 
Dudum  per  eum  in  Minnn'buv  adhuc.  ajreutem  y.ro  Cotisilh 
Basilienxi  et  contra  Ku*remum  suwmum  Pontificem  Scrip- 
toruniy  Colonia,  1408.)  In  several  of  his  letters  to  his 
friends  also,  and  especially  to  Pietro  di  Nuceto,  he  expresses 
sorrow  for  his  juvenile  weaknesses,  for  ho  had  once  h<^en 
too  fond  of  the  fair  sex,  and  had  even  written  accounts  of 
some  of  his  amorous  adventures  and  of  those  of  other 
persons,  which  are  found  among  his  Ep.stlcs. 

A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  archicpiscopal  see  of 
Mainz,  two  candidates  appeared  for  it,  Adolph.  count  of 
Nassau,  and  Dietrich  of  Isembere.  The  latter  had  the  ma- 
jority of  votes,  hut  Piu»»,  who  by  the  concordat  had  the  rii^ht 
of  deciding  in  cases  of  contested  elections,  refused  to  confirm 
tho  choice  of  Dietrich  unless  he  engaged  not  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  a  general  council,  not  to  convoke  of  his  own 
authority  an  imperial  diet,  and  further  to  pay  to  Rome  double 
the  sum  fixed  for  the  annates,  or  first  fruits.  Dietrich  de- 
murred to  the  first  two  conditions,  and  positively  refused  to 
accede  to  the  last,  and  as  proceedings  were  instituted 
against  him  in  the  apostolic  court,  he  appealed  to  the  next 
general  council.  Pius  declared  such  appeals  to  be  heretical, 
and  excommunicated  and  deposed  him,  appointint;  Adolph 
of  Nassau  in  his  place.  The  emperor  acknowledged  Adolph, 
but  Dietrich  being  supported  by  the  Count  Palatine  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  a  war  ensued,  which,  after  much  mis- 
chief, ended  in  the  submission  of  Dietrich.  Those  who 
remembered  the  sentiments  of  Piccolonnni  when  imperial 
secretary,  and  especially  his  letter  {Kj'istola  25)  to  tho  Papal 
nuncio  John  Carvaia,  concerning  the.  supremacy  of  the 
council,  were  inclined  to  think  that  change  of  station  had, 
in  him  as  well  as  in  most  men,  produced  a  corresponding 
change  of  opinions.  Pius  took  also  the  pains  to  write  a 
long  letter  to  Sultan  Mahomet  II.  to  convince  him  of  the 
errors  of  Islamism,  and  to  induce  him  to  turn  Christian. 

In  the  )ear  14r>4  an  armament  intended  against  the 
Turks  was  directed  to  assemble  at  Ancona,  and  soldiers 
began  to  repair  thither  from  various  parts.  Matthias,  king 
of  Hungary,  and  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  had  promised 
to  be  of  the  expedition.  The  Venetians  also  had  promised 
the  use  of  their  licet  to  f»>rward  the  troops  across  tho  Adriatic 
into  Albania.  Pius  II.  set  otf  from  Rome  for  Ancona, 
but  on  arriving  there  he  found  that  the  soldiers  were  m 
want  of  arms,  clothes,  and  provision^ ;  tho  foreign  princes 
did  not  come ;  and  in>toad  of  the  Venetian  fleet,  only  a  few 
galleys  made  llurir  appearanc.*.    The  aged  and  disappointe<l 

J)ontiflr  fell  ill,  and  on  the  Mlh  of  August  he  expired,  after 
laving  taken  leave  of  his  cardinals  and  begged  forgiveness 
if  he  had  erred  in  the  government  of  the  church.  lie  was 
generally  regretted,  especially  thrv)Ughout  Italy.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Paul  II.  Pius  II.  before  his  death  raised  his 
native  town,  Corsignano,  to  the  rank  of  a  bishop's  see,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Pienza,  by  which  it  is  now  known. 

As  a  learned  man  and  a  writer  he  is  best  known  under 
the  name  of  /Eneas  Sylvius,  the  most  important  part  of  his 
career  boinj:  passed  before  he  was  elected  pope.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  historians  of  liis  ai;e,  a  geographer,  a  scholar, 
a  statesman,  and  a  divine.  He  was  al'^oa  great  traveller  by 
sea  and  by  land :  he  lived  many  years  in  Germany,  he 
repeatedly  visited  France,  went  to  Great  Britain  and  a^  far 
as  Scotland,  and  to  Huni^ary.  Hi»  hio^^rapher.  Campanus, 
bishop  of  Arezzo,  speaks  at  length  of  his  peregrinations. 
and  hisddigence  in  informing  hini'^elf  of  everything  worth 
notice  in  the  countrirs  which  he  visited.  His  princi]?al 
works,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are:  1,  *  Co>mo- 
graphia,  vel  do  Mundo  Uiiiver>o  IIist*>riarum.*  liber  i.  (a 
second  lM)ok  treats  especially  of  Europe  and  its  contem- 
porary history);  "2.  *  In  Anlonii  Panormita?  de  Diclis  et 
Factis  Alphonsi  Arragonum  Regis,  libros  quatuor,  C\»m- 
mentaria;*  3,  *  Epitome  supra  Decades  Flavii  Blondi  For- 
liviensis,  ah  inclinatione  Imperii  u>que  ad  tenipora  Johannis 
XXHI..  Pont.  Max.,'  in  lU  b.)ok-s;  4,  *  Hisioria  Gothica.' 
publisthed  first  at  Leipzig  in  1 730 ;  5,  *  A  Treatise  on  the 
Education  of  Children,  with  Rules  of  Grammar  and  Rhe- 
toric ;*  6,  lastly,  hh»  numerous  *  Epistles,*  which  contain 
much  varied  information.  A  collecti<»n  of  hi.'*  uorks  was  pub- 
lislied  at  Basic  :  *  yKneie  Svlvii  Piccolomini  SeuensisOiiera' 
quo*  extant,*  fol..  I^jjl  ;  hut  this  edition  does  not  include  all. 
IXimenu'o  de  Rosseiti  has  published  a  catalogue  of  all  his 
works  and  their  various  editions,  and  also  of  his  biographers 


and  commentators:  '  Seric  lii  Ed^iioni  delle  Opere  di  P^o 
II.,  o  da  lui  intitolate,*  TrieMe,  I(*30.  Biugraphtcs  of  P:u« 
11.  by  Platma  and  Campanus  are  annexed  tu  the  Ba»!c 
edition  of  his  works,  but  a  much  more  aiuple  biogr«ph>  » 
found  in  the  Commentaries  ])ublishe<l  at  Frankfort,  16(4. 
under  the  name  of  John  Golxdlinus,  his  secretary,  hul  vhicb 
are  known  to  have  been  written  by  himself  or  uudrr  h* 
dictation :  *Pii  II.,  Pont.  Max.,  Commentaru  Kerum  Mcmon- 
bilium  quQD  Icmporibus  suis  contigerunt,*  libr.  &iu  *>iii 
a  continuation  by  his  intimate  friend  James  Amroaiia:'. 
cardinal  of  Pavia,  who  had,  at  his  desire,  assumed  the  uazac 
of  Piccolomini. 

PIUS  III., Cardinal  Francesco  To<leschini  Piocolommi <i 
Siena,  desccnde*!  from  a  sister  of  Pius  II.,  was  elertcd  p-'f« 
in  1503.  after  the  death  of  Alexander  VI.,  and  died  bim«rt( 
in  less  than  a  month  after  his  election. 

PIUS  IV.,  Giovanni  Angelo  Medici,  or  Medichtni.  U 
Milan,  not  of  the  great  Florentine  family  of  Medic;,  tur- 
ceeded  Paul  IV.  in  loCO.  He  made  his  nephew  Cbsrlct 
Borroineo  a  cardinal,  who  afterwards  became  celebrated  u 
archbishop  of  Milan.  Hu  instituted  prooeedmgs  agaiiM 
the  nephews  of  the  late  pope,  Cardinal  Carlo  Carafla,  s&4 
his  brother  the  duke  of  Paliano,  who  were  accused  of  Tino« 
crimes,  which  were  said  to  be  proved  against  them,  and  bulb 
were  executed.  But  in  the  succeeding  pontificate  uf  Pits 
v.,  the  pro<.'eedings  being  revi>ed,  the  two  bruther*  Canfii 
were  declared  to  have  been  unjustly  condemned.  At  Easttr. 
16G1,  Pius  reassembled  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  bad 
been  prorogued  under  Paul  HI.  He  was  particularif 
intent  upon  cheeking  the  spread  of  her(*sy,  which  hid 
taken  root  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  besides  the  ' 
Piedmont,  and  especially  in  some  districts  of  CalaUiM.  «» 
Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples  sent  his  troops,  assisted  by  ii 
quisitor  and  a  number  of  monks,  to  exterminate  by  fin 
sword  the  heretics  of  Calabria .  Emmanuel  Philibert.duBcw 
Savoy,  afler  attacking  with  an  armed  force  the  Valdcoiti^ 
who  made  a  gallant  resistance,  agreed  to  allow  themibc 
exercise  of  their  religion  within  their  own  districts,  subjsctlt 
certain  regulations.  The  quarrels  between  the  Csibaba 
and  Protestants,  in  France,  were  more  ditficult  to  Mttk 
Some  of  the  French  Catholic  prelates,  among  uthcn  .Mifr 
luc,  bishop  of  Valence,  and  the  cardinal  of  iXrraiiie,  r«c 
mended  large  concessions  to  lie  made  to  the  Protestanisi 
the  hope  of  reconciling  theiu  to  the  churcli,  and  Qurai 
Catherine  de'  Medici  wrote  to  the  po|Hi  to  that  efiecL  Tbi 
pope  referred  the  matter  to  the  council,  and  in  the  mcsb- 
time  Catherine  published  the  edict  of  paciticatioD,  in  J  sug- 
ary, 156*2,  which  allowed  the  Protestants  liberty  of  cuii- 
science,  and  leave  to  perform  their  worship  lu  couniiy 
places,  but  not  within  walled  towns. 

The  prelates  sent  by  France  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
several  councillors  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  who  were 
also  ordered  to  attend  in  the  name  of  the  king,  spoke  loudly 
of  tho  necessity  of  an  extensive  reform  in  the  church,  aid 
seemed  disposed  to  render  the  bishops  more  indepeodcBt 
of  the  see  of  Rome.  Tlie  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  of  opicbfl 
that  the  ma.ss  and  other  oflices  should  be  perfuraed  in  the 
vulgar  or  ]iopular  lan^'uage  of  each  country ;  but  the  Itahaa 
prelates,  and  Lainez.  general  of  the  Jesuits,  supported  tU 
maintenance  of  the  established  form  of  worship,  as  well  as 
of  the  papal  authority  in  all  its  existini^  plenitude.  The 
discussions  grew  warm,  and  it  was  only  in  the  foUuviftt 
>ear.  lofi.S,  that  the  two  parties  came  to  an  understaDdioc. 
[TuKNT,  CoiNciL  OF.]  The  council  terminated  its  aittuip 
m  December  of  that  )ear,  and  the  nope  confirmed  itsdeots* 
hv  a  bull.  This  was  the  principal  event  of  the  Uf«ori*isi 
IV.  He  died  in  December,  l.iGd.  His  disposition  «i» 
generous;  and  he  enihellished  Rome;  but  he  was  charged 
with  the  common  fault  of  nepotism. 

PIUS  v..  Cardinal  Michele  Ghislieri,  a  natiTe  of  AlcM* 
andna  in  Piedmont,  and  a  Dominican  monk,  succeeded 
Pius  IV.  in  1  J6(i.  He  had  distiuf^uished  himself  by  hM 
zeal  in  support  of  the  Iiuiuisition,  of  which  tribunal  he  vaa 
one  of  the  leading  members.  At  the  same  time  he  «a» 
austere  in  his  morals,  and  wished  lo  enforce  a  strict  diaciplioe 
among  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  monks  and  Duns,nM« 
than  fifty  thousand  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  at  that 
time  living  and  strolling  al>out  Italy  out  of  their  respecDvt 
convents,  re^ardlos  of  any  of  the  obligations  eujoititd  by 
their  order.  (Botia,  isVorid  (T  Italia,  b.  Xii.)  There  «ai 
also  a  monastic  order  in  I^mbardy  called  the  *  Umibalk* 
possesseil  of  considerable  wealth,  the  heads  of  which  had 
openly  a  most  dissolute  life,  and  even  kepi  hnvoo^or  huvi 
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uissins,  to  execute  their  mandates.  Charles  Borromeo, 
;hbishop  of  Milan,  who  endeavoured  to  check  these  atro- 
ies,  was  shot  at  by  one  of  the  monks  while  at  prayers  in 
s  oratory.  The  ball  however  only  grazed  the  skm :  the 
sassin  was  taken,  and  revealed  his  employers ;  and  several 
eposti,  or  superiors  of  convents  of  the  Umdiati,  were  exe- 
ted.  Pius  v.,  having  examined  the  whole  affair,  sup- 
essed  the  order,  and  gave  iheir  property  to  the  Jesuits 
id  other  orders. 

Pms  V.  enforced  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition  over  all 
ily.  There  were  at  that  time  in  several  towns,  especially 
Tuscany,  some  scholars  and  other  men  of  learning  who 
Ivocated  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Some  ladies 
M)  of  high  rank,  who  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  learning, 
ich  as  Vittoria  Colonna,  Giulia  Gonzaga,  and  Margaret,  the 
ife  of  Emmanuel  Phihbert,duke  of  Savoy,  were  suspected 

a  similar  bias.  Pius  demanded  of  Cosmo,  duke  of  Fio- 
■nce,  the  person  of  Carnesecchi,  a  Florentine  nobleman 
ho  made  a  public  profession  of  opinions  considered  as 
Tetical ;  being  given  up  to  the  Inquisition,  he  was  put  to 
ath  at  Rome.  The  same  happened  toPalearius,  Bartocci, 
id  Giulio  Zanetti;  the  last,  who  was  at  Padua,  being 
ren  up  to  the  pope  by  the  Venetian  senate,  on  the  plea 
ai  he  was  a  native  of  Fano  and  a  subject  of  the  Papal 

te.  Numerous  informers  were  kept  by  the  Inquisition 
every  town  of  Italy;  and  such  was  the  terror  produced 
these  severities,  that  the  university  of  Pisa  became  almost 
serted  both  by  teachers  and  students.  The  pope  also 
forced  the  strict  observance  of  the  index  of  forbidden  books, 
d  enacted  severe  penalties  against  those  who  printed  or 
troduced  or  kept  such  books.  The  printing-presses  of 
dy,  those  of  Giunti  of  Florence,  and  others,  declined 
tatly  in  consequence,  and  many  printers  emigrated  to 
ritcerland  or  Germany.  Pius  V.  enforced  the  canons 
ainst  those  priests  who  kept  concubines;  but  instead  of 
iving  to  the  civil  magistrates  the  repression  of  this  abuse, 
I  insisted  upon  the  bishops  acting  both  as  magistrates  and 
dges,  by  means  of  armed  men  attached  to  their  episcopal 
urts,  and  of  prisons  for  the  same  purpose.  This  gave 
m  to  frequent  collisions  between  the  secular  and  the 
iclesiastical  authorities,  especially  at  Naples  and  Milan, 
imilar  disputes  took  place  concerning  the  ecclesiastical 
ispectors  and  collectors  sent  by  the  pope  to  visit  and  demand 

oonts  of  all  church  property  throughout  Italy.  Pius 
luceeded  on  the  principle  asserted  in  the  false  decretals, 

t  the  pope  has  ( he  disposal  of  all  clerical  benefices  through- 
ui  the  world.  He  also  reproduced  the  famous  bull  called 
In  cffina  Domini,'  which  excommunicates  all  princes,  ma- 
istrates,  and  other  men  in  authority,  who  in  any  way  favour 
eresy,  or  who  attempt  to  circumscribe  the  ecclesiastical 
orisdiction,  spiritual  and  temporal,  or  to  touch  the  property 
rrevenucsof  the  church  ;  and  all  those  who  appeal  from  the 

sion  of  the  pope  to  the  general  council,  as  well  as  those 
'uusay  that  the  pope  is  subject  to  the  council.  He  ordered 
his  bull  to  be  read  every  Thursday  before  Easter  in  every 
(arish  church  throughout  the  Christian  world.  France, 
>pain,and  the  emperor  of  Germany  strenuously  resisted  the 
publication  of  this  bull.  In  Italy  the  senate  of  Venice  like- 
nse  forbade  its  publication.  At  Naples  and  Milan  the 
{ptnish  governors  did  the  same,  but  the  bishops  and  monks 
efused  absolution  to  those  who  in  any  way  opposed  the 
ull.  After  much  altercation  and  some  mischief,  the  civil 
ower  attained  its  object,  and  the  bull  was  set  aside.  In 
'uscany  the  bull  was  allowed  to  be  published,  but  rather  as 
matter  of  form  than  as  a  measure  upon  which  judicial 
roceedings  could  be  grounded.  The  monks  and  some  of 
tie  parochial  clergy  however  pretended  by  virtue  of  the  bull 
)  be  exempt  from  all  taxes,  and  refused  the  sacrament  to 
le  collectors  and  other  revenue  officers  and  their  families. 
he  duke  of  Florence,  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  threatened  to  put 
le  monks  in  prison  and  prosecute  them.  The  Tuscan  bishops 
ied  to  conciliate  matters,  and  to  repress  the  arrogance 
'  the  clergy,  but  the  disturbances  continued  till  the 
path  of  Pius  V.  (The  famnus  Bull  *  In  Ccena  Domini,' 
Mihed  at  Borne  every  Maundy  Thursday,  against  Here- 
C9  and  alt  Infringers  of  Ecclesiastical  Liberties,  with  a 
)reface,  London,  1689.) 
By  a  bull  dated  August,  1 569,  Pius  created  Cosmo  de* 

dici.  who  till  then  had  only  the  title  of  duke  of  Florence, 
rand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  his  successors  after  him,  and 
fnt  with  the  bull  the  model  of  a  crown,  ornamented  with  a 
jd  lily,  the  former  ensign  of  the  Florentine  republic, 
ius  was  a  great  promoter  of  the  Christian  league  against 


the  threatening  arms  of  the  Ottomans.  After  the  glorioui 
n*Aval  victory  of  the  Curzolari,  or  of  Lepanto,  won  by  the 
Christian  combined  fleet  against  the  Turks,  in  September, 
1571,  Pius  caused  Marcantonio  Colonna,  commander  of  the 
Papal  galleys,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle, 
to  make  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Rome  on  horseback, 
preceded  by  the  Turkish  captives  and  spoils,  and  accompanied 
by  the  magistrates,  noblemen,  and  heads  of  trades  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  He  ascended  the  Capitol,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace  of  the  pope,  who  received  him  with 
great  honour.  The  whole  scene  was  like  a  renewal  of  the 
antient  Roman  triumphs.  Pius  V.  died  of  the  stone,  in 
May,  1572.  He  was  austere  and  intolerant  in  his  religious 
opinions,  but  he  was  sincere  and  disinterested,  and  of  un- 
spottefl  morals ;  he  was  learned,  and  a  friend  to  learning,  pro- 
vided it  did  not  encroach  upon  matters  of  belief.  It  is  said 
that  when  some  one  told  him  that  the  people  of  Rome  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  austerity  of  his  discipline,  he  answered, 

*  They  will  be  still  more  grieved  at  my  death  :* — and 
so  it  was ;  for  that  fickle  people  crowded  round  his  dead 
body,  endeavouring  to  touch  his  garments,  as  if  they  were 
relics.  The  Roman  church  has  numbered  Pius  V.  among 
its  saints.     He  was  succeeded  bv  Gregory  XIII. 

PIUS  VI.  (Cardinal  Angelo  Sraschi),  a  native  of  Cesena, 
was  elected  pope  in  1774,  after  the  death  of  Clement  XIV. 
He  was  then  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  the  reputation  of 
being  of  a  generous  disposition,  and  fond  of  learning  and  the 
arts.  He  had  also,  besides  the  advantages  of  a  handsome 
person,  a  graceful  demeanour  and  easy  and  affable  manners. 
In  his  previous  office  of  treasurer  he  had  managed  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  country  with  wisdom  and  disinterest* 
edness.  The  choice  of  such  a  man  was  generally  approved. 
One  of  the  new  pope's  first  acts  was  to  allow  greater  com- 
forts and  indulgence  to  Father  Ricci,  the  general  of  the 
suppressed  order  of  Jesuits,  who  had  been  confined  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  f6r  some  years,  though  nothing  was 
ever  proved  against  him.  Ricci  died  shortly  after,  in  his 
place  of  confinement,  in  November,  1775,  and  the  pope 
ordered  his  remains  to  be  interred  in  a  solemn  manner. 
[Jesuits.] 

In  1777,  Pius  VI.  had  a  serious  dispute  with  Leopold  I., 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pistoja,  on  the 
subject  of  some  grave 'moral  offences  which  had  been  dis- 
covered in  several  convents.  [Leopold  II.  of  Germany, 
and  I.  of  Tuscany.]  The  question  of  jurisdiction  was  at 
last  settled,  but  it  left  a  coldness  between  the  courts  of 
Rome  and  Tuscany.  A  more  important  disagreement  took 
place  between  the  pope  and  Joseph  II.,  Leopold*s  brother, 
and  emperor  of  Germany.  Joseph  was  busy  in  suppressing 
superfluous  convents,  and  emancipating  the  clergy  of  his 
dominions  from  the  supremacy  of  Rome  in  matters  of  dis- 
cipline. The  principal  points  upon  which  the  emperor 
insisted  were  the  following: — that  the  monks  should  be 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  their  respective 
dioceses;  that  the  bulls  *  Vineam  Domini*  and  *  Unige- 
nitus.'  and  all  other  proceedings  against  the  Jansenists, 
should  no  longer  be  quoted  as  authority ;  that  in  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  the  Austrian  states  the  Roman 
doctrines  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  of  his  temporal 
supremacy  over  secular  princes,  and  his  superiority  over 
general  councils,  should  no  longer  be  taught.  Pius  VI. 
perceived  in  these  reforms  of  Joseph  11.  a  design  to  weaken 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  turn  the  emperor  from  his  pur- 
pose. Accordingly  he  set  out  for  Vienna  in  1782,  to  visit 
the  emperor,  and  to  converse  with  him  personally  on  the 
matters  in  Question.  For  several  centuries  no  pope  bad 
left  Italy,  and  this  movement  of  Pius  VI.  attracted  universal 
attention.    Monti  wrote  a  poem  on   the  subject,  entitled 

•  II  Pellegrino  Apostolico.' 

Pius  was  received  at  Vienna  witli  every  honour ;  but  he 
made  little  impression  on  the  emperor,  who  referred  the 
matter  in  discussion  to  his  ministers,  who  were  not  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  Rome.  The  pope  returned  to  his 
capital  in  disappointment,  and  was  censured  by  many  for 
having  lowered  the  dignity  of  the  holy  see  without  obtain- 
ing any  good  result.  Next  came  the  synod  of  Pistoja, 
which  was  assembled  by  the  bishop  Ricci  in  1 786,  and 
passed  several  propositions  that  were  considered  highly 
censurable  at  Rome,  such  as  that  every  bishop  holds  his 
authority  from  Christ  direct,  and  independent  of  the  pope; 
that  he  should  every  two  years  convoke  a  synod  of  the 
parish  incumbents  of  his  diocese;   and   that  a  national 
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council  8honl<l  be  nsscmblccl  whenever  any  serious  contro 
vcrsy  or  (ioubt  oi-curs  in  a  country  roncernin;^  cither  n  ! 
matter  of  failh  or  discipline.     Ricci  went  stiU  further,  for 
ho  openly  six)ke  against  indulgences :  ho  maintained  that  | 
the  liturgy  should   ho    in  the  popular   language  of  each 
countrv ;  and  he  approved  of  the  four  articles  of  the  (ial- 
licau  church  established  by  the  clergy  of  France  in  1682. 
Pius  condemned  these  propositions  by  a  bull,  and  suspended 
bishop  Ricci  from  his  functions ;  but  Hicci,  being  supported 
by  his  sovereign,  continued  in  his  see.     Ricci  was  in  reahty 
a  Jansenist,  but   he  was  not  a   heretic:  he  proposed  to 
restore  the  antient  discipline  of  the  church.     He  was  a 
lealous  Catholic  in  matters  of  dogma,  and  he  was  even  re- 
markably strict  in  enforcing  the  fasts  and  abstinence  from 
meat  on  certain  days  prescribed  by  the  church. 

Pius  VI.  was  also  busily  employed  in  other  matters  be- 
sides controversy.  lie  undertook  and  partly  effected, 
through  the  direction  of  the  engineer  Rapini,  the  draining 
of  the  marshy  region,  containing  near  two  hundred  square 
miles,  railed  the  Pomptine  marshes,  by  which  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  it  was  made  cultivable.  He  restored  the 
antient  Via  Appia,  which  had  become  impassable,  and  built 
villages  and  post  stations  along  the  same.  He  also  restored 
the  port  of  Tcrracina,  and  adorned  it  with  handsome  build- 
inf^s.  He  greatly  enlarged  the  museum  of  the  Vatican, 
which  he  made  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe  in  works  of  I 
irulpture,  vases,  precious  marbles,  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity ;  and  he  caused  a  splendid  set  of  engravings  of 
the  objects  in  this  museum  to  be  published,  unucr  the  title 
of  '  Museo  Pio  Clementino.*  He  made  additions  to  the 
church  of  St.  Petcr*s,  and  embellished  Rome  with  new 
palaces,  fountains,  and  other  structures. 

The  internal  administration  of  Pius  was  liberal  and  mild. 
An  unusual  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech  prevailed  at 
Rome,  a  number  of  learned  men  gathered  thither  from 
other  parts  of  Italy,  many  foreigners  came  to  settle  in 
that  capital,  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged  by  the  pope  and 
by  several  of  the  canlinals,  and  modern  Rome  had  perhaps 
never  been,  since  the  times  of  Leo  X.,  so  brilliant  and  so 

Sleasant  a  residence  as  it  was  under  the  pontificate  of 
raschi.  But  the  storms  of  the  French  revolution  darkened 
the  scene,  and  rendered  the  latter  years  of  Pius  as  (gloomy 
and  calamitous  as  the  earlier  part  had  been  bright  and 
prosperous.  In  the  first  period  of  that  revolution,  Pius  VI. 
solemnly  condemned  the  abrupt  changes  made  in  France 
concerning  the  discipline  and  the  property  of  the  clergy ; 
but  with  regard  to  general  or  secular  politics  he  showed 
great  teniperanco^  He  even  encouraged  a  man  of  learning, 
Spcdalieri  by  name,  to  publish,  in  1791,  a  work  entitled  *I 
Diritti  deir  Uomo*  (the  Rights  of  Man),  in  which  the  au- 
thor openly  condemns  despotism,  and  asserts  that  a  nation 
has  the  right  of  deposing  a  sovereign  who  abuses  his  autho- 
rity, and  he  confirmed  his  doctrines  by  the  authority  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  his  work  *  De  Regimine  Principum,* 
addressed  to. the  king  of  Cyprus.  But,  unhke  Paine  and 
the  other  expounders  of  the  rights  of  man  in  France,  Spe- 
dalieri  maintains  that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  surest, 
nay,  the  only  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  civil 
freedom,  and  that  sooial  institutions,  though  they  are  the 
work  of  man,  ought  to  be  conformable  to  the  Divine  laws 
as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures.  The  work  of  Speda- 
liori  was  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Ruffo,  treasurer  of  the 
apostolic  chamber,  and  Pius  VI.  rewarded  the  author  with 
a  stall  in  the  chapter  of  St.  Peter's. 

An  accident  which  occurred  at  Rome  in  January,  1793, 
widened  the  breach  alreadv  existing  between  France  and 
Rome.  A  young  man,  IIugobassevilIe,anagentoftho  French 
republican  party,  being  on  his  way  to  Naples,  where  he  had 
been  appointed  secretary  of  embassy,  made  a  foolish  demon- 
stration ill  theCorso,  or  high  street  of  Rome,  apparently  to 
sound  the  opinions  of  the  people.  He  appeared  in  a  carriage 
with  several  tiicoloured  flags,  and  distributed  revolutionary 
tracts,  vociferating  something  about  liberty  and  against 
tyrants ;  but  he  soon  found  that  the  people  of  Rome  were  not 
prefmrad  to  listen  to  him.  A  mob  was  collected ;  he  rushed 
out  or  was  dragged  out  of  his  carriage,  and  mortally  stabbed 
in  several  places  by  the  populace.  The  military  came  to 
tlio  spot,  but  too  late ;  some  of  the  murderers  were  taken 
and  trie«l ;  and  yet  the  papal  government,  though  innocen^  j 
of  the  fact,  was  charged  by  the  French  Convention  as  being 
a  party  to  it.  [Monti.]  The  |M>pe  then  joined  the  league 
of  the  sovereigns  against  France,  and  stroogtbened  his  nii- 
Itiuy  estoblibiiineDt. 


When  General  Bonaparte  invaded  Nortbem  I^aW 
17110.  he  took  possession  of  the  legations  but  at  ihe 
time  offered  to  the  pope  conditions  of  peace.  After  some  ne- 
gotiation, the  pope  refused  to  submit  to  the  onerous  eunditioM 
imposed  on  him  by  the  Directory.  Bonaparte,  who  v« 
then  threatened  by  fresh  armies  from  Austria,  opeal? 
blamed  the  Directory  for  their  luirshness  towards  ihe  eMit 
of  Home,  saying  that  was  not  the  wof  to  make  frieoli 
in  Italy,  and  he  spoke  very  highly  of  several  cardinals  til 
prelates  with  whom  he  was  in  friendly  intereoune.  iCt^ 
reif.oudence  nf  General  Bonajyarte^  letters  of  the  8th  Oe* 
tober,  179G,  and  1st  of  January,  1797.)  Meantime  bev- 
ever  he  took  possession  of  Aiu-ona  and  L^ireto,  after  defal- 
ing  the  paiml  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Senio:  Wl 
the  pone  having  sent  envoys  to  sue  for  pcoee,  Boiup«ii 
granted  it  to  him  at  Tolentino  upon  more  modermle  eoai^ 
tions  than  might  have  been  expected.  After  thefeoce  if 
Campoformio  (Octol>er,  1797)  and  Bonapartc*t  deportoii 
from  Italy,  the  agents  of  the  Directory  added  vcuiioa  le 
vexation  against  the  unfortunate  pope,  who,  old  aadiafm. 
was  unequal  to  the  diliiculties  which  crowded  open  him. 
Tlie  papal  treasury  being  drained,  in  order  to  pay  th«Q» 
tribution  of  thirty  millions  of  livres(l,200.0U0/.),  the  rat 
was  obliged  to  seize  the  deposits  in  the  Monte  di  Picta.  if 
which  many  families  lost  all  they  had.  A  tragical  ineidM 
hastened  the  catastrophe.  On  the  28th  December,  1 797.  a 
small  band  of  revolutionists  of  Rome  and  other  pofls^ 
Italy,  with  some  Frenchmen  among  tliem.  an  * 

was  General  Duphot,  who  was  attached  to  the  ri<      i 
bassy  at  Rome,  having  dined  together  in  the  palate  ih 
French  academy  of  the  arts,  and  being  heated  wit^  "^l 
took  into  their  heads  to  renew  the  former  attempt 
ville.    Raising  the  tricoloured  flag,  they    saUieu  u>w 
streets,  calling  out  that  they  were  going  to  hoist  the  vr 
sign  of  liberty  on  the  Capitol.     A  body  of  militanr 
disperse  them,  which  was  effected  at  first  without  fa  m  y 

but  the  fugitives  ran  to  the  palace  of  the  French  nradifr 
dor,  followed  bv  the  soldiers,  who  fired  and  woui 
of  the  insurgents.    The  remainder  rushed  into  the 
and  court  of  the  palace.     The  papal  soldiers  halted « 
but  being  provoked  and  mocked  hy  those  wi     n. 
rushed  into  the  court,  in  order  to  clear  it  of  the  tnsi 
The  ambassador  then  made  his  appearance  on  lb«  § 
staircase,  in  company  with  General  Duphot,  to  ippeast 
tumult.    The  soldiers  cried  out  that  the  rebels  uoold 
mediately  ouit  the  palace;  but  Duphot,  who  was  p 
and  hasty,  a  row  his  sword  and  encouraged  the  mMrgcbMw 
drive  the  papal  soldiers  out  of  the  court.     The  seldiers  M 
fired,  and  Duphot,  with  several  of  the  insurgents^  leD. 
affray  was  by  the  French  Directory  made  the  pieleift  m 
invading  Rome  and  dethroning  the  ])ontiff,a  thingoav) 
they  were  bent,  and  would  have  effected  long  before.  \      » 
not  been  for  Bonapnrte^s  cooler  policy.     After  issi         a^ 
nifestoes  in  the  usual  style  of  those  times,  call        •■ 
terms  the  court  of  Rome  a  nest  of  assassins,  t*«.  Jirc 
ordered  Berthier  to  march  upon  Rome.  The  pope  gave 
that  no  opposition  whatever  should  be  made,  as  A  vould  a 
serve  to  aggravate  the  evil.    On  the  1 0th  Febrai        I 
Berthier  entered  Rome  with  his  army,  took  pot  ■  ■ 

the  castle  St.  Angelo.  and  went  himself  to  li«'e  iu       QM" 
rinal  palace.    Pius  VI.,  forsaken  by  mo«t  of  the  tmtji^ 
who  had  escaped,  remained  in  the  Vatican.     On  the  I 
of  the  same  month  a  crowd  of  men   assembled  oa 
Camoo  Vaccine,  dragging  with  them  a  tree  whieh 
styled  the  tree  of  liberty,  and  fixed  it  in  the  ground «       i 
red  cap  on  the  top  of  it.     Some  of  tho  leaders  then 
to  ask  the  multitude  what  they  wanted,  and  the  answvr  «■% 
that  they  wished  to  live  free  in  a  repuhhcan  fbrm,  wilbsd 
any  pope.    The  leaders  gravely  asked  *  whether  that  vas 
the  will  of  the  Roman  people;*  which  was  answcied  If 
acclamations  in  the  atlirmative.     Five  notaries  then  diw 
up  a  solemn  art  to  that  purpose,  which  woe  taken  to  Ber- 
thier.   The  French  general  ascended  the  Capitol,  foUovid 
by  a  large  retinue  of  officers,  and  proclaimed  tbe  Rsaae 
republic  *  the  s.ster  and  ally  of  France,*  and   said  sear- 
thing  in  praise  of  '  the  descendants  of  the  Brutoses  •■! 
the  Scipios.*     Songs,  illumination*,  and  balls  concluded  lit 
ceremony.    Berthier  afterwards  sent  an  offieer  to  intiwH 
to  the  pope  that  he  must  renounce  hit  temporal  euieiey^y- 
Pius  auhwered,  that  he  had  received  it  from  God  and  if 
the  fiec  i:lecii'jn  of  men.  and  could  not  lenounee  jl; 
he  was  eighty  years  old,  and  his  trouhlea  ronld  not  U  «i 
long  duration,  but  that  he  was  determined  to  do  aetlnaf 
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rogatory  to  bis  high  office.    Next  came  the  commissary- 

oeral  of  the  French  army,  who,  after  taking  an  inventory 

all  the  valuables  that  still  remained  in  the  papal  resi- 

nee,  ordered  Pius  to  prepare  to  set  out  in  two  days.    The 

pa  said  he  could  not  oppose  force,  but  protested  against 

is  new  act  of  violence.    On  the  20th  of  February,  Pius  VI. 

Vatican  with  a  few  attendants,  and,  escorted  by  a 

ietachment  of  cavalry,  took  the  road  to  Florence. 

B  WAS  lodged  first  in  a  convent  at  Siena,  and  afterwards  in 

e  Carthusian  convent  near  Florence,  where  he  remained  till 

e  following  year,  when  the  French,  having  driven  out  of 

licany  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand,  and  being  threatened 

the  Austro-Russians,  who  were  advancing  to  the  Adige, 

lered  the  pope  to  be  transfeiTed  to  France.    They  took 

na  to  Pignerol,  and  from  thence,  in  the  month  of  April, 

e  old  pontiff  was  made  to  cross  the  Alps  in  a  litter  by  the 

of  Mount  Gendvre,  which  was  covered  with  deep  snow, 

oriancon.    From  thence  he  was  taken  to  Grenoble,  and 

terwaras  to  Valence  on  the  Rh6ne,  where  he  died,  in  Au- 

1st  of  that  year  (1799),  in  the  82nd  year  of  his  age  and  the 

Ith  of  his  pontificate.     Just  before  his  death  the  Roman 

blic  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  French  being  driven  out 

f  by  the  Austro-Russians,  and  Rome  was  occupied 

r  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  troops.     The  short  period  of 

so-called  republican  government,  enforced  by  French 

)nets,  was  one  of  unspeakable  disti;ess  fur  the  people  of 
Miie:   dearth,  exactions,  suspension  of  commerce,  and 

equent  poverty,  overbearing  military  rule,  authorised 
iousness,  and  general  confusion  of  society,  were  the 
«racteristics  of  that  time. 

In  the  year  1 802,  after  the  restoration  of  the  papal  go- 
nt,  the  remains  of  Pius  VI.  were  transferred  to 
by  leave  of  the  first  consul  Bonaparte,  at  the  request 
uu»  successor  Pius  VII.,  and  deposited  with  solemn  p^mp 
the  church  of  St.  Peter. 
[Botta,  Storia  cT  Italia,) 
PIUS  VII.  (Cardinal  Gregorio  Barnaba  Chiaramonti) 

bom  in  the  year  1742,  of  a  noble  family  of  Cesena, 

th  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  branch  of  the 

•-"^h  house  of  Clermont.     He  first  studied  in  the  college 

?•      la,  and  subsequently  entered  the  order  of  Bene- 

I  in  1758.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  on  phi- 
*w  r,  and  afterwards  on  theology,  to  the  novices  of 
\  uitier,  first  at  Parma  and  then  at  Rome.  Pius  VI. 
pointed  him  bishop  of  Tivoli,  and  in  1785  made  him  a 
rdinal  and  bishop  of  Imola.    When  Bonaparte  took  pos- 

ion  of  the  legations,  and  annexed  them  to  the  Cisalpine 

)lic»  Cardinal  Chiaramonti  in  a  homily  exhorted  his 

va  to  submit  to  the  new  institutions,  and  to  be  faithful  to 

e  state  of  which  they  had  become  a  part.    This  conduct  is 

to  have  acquired  him  the  good  opinion  of  Bonaparte. 

en  the  news  of  the  death  of  Pius  VI.,  in  his  exile  at 
alence,  in  August,  1799,  came  to  Italy,  the  conclave  being 
immoned  to  assemble  at  Venice,  then  under  the  dominion 

\ustria,  as  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Cardinal 

iramonti  repaired  to  the  former  city.    Thirty-five  car- 

isserabled  at  Venice,  in  the  Benedictine  convent  of 

•  uiurgio  Maggiore,  in  order  to  elect  a  new  pope,  a  dignity 

rently  not  very  enviable  in  those  troubled  times.    The 
nioerations  of  the  conclave  lasted  several  months,  and  at 
It  Cardinal  Chiaramonti  was  chosen,  on  the  14th  of  March, 
100,  and  crowned  pope  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month, 
ider  the  name  of  Pius  VII.    In  the  following  July  the 
»pe  made  his  entrance  into  Rome,  and  soon  after  appointed 
irdinal  Consalvi  his  secretary  of  state,  or  prime  minister. 
^ONSALYi.]     In  the  following  year  the  peace  of  Luneville, 
itveen  France  and  Austria,  was  made,  and  Bonaparte,  first 
tQsul  of  France,  ordered  his  troops  to  evacuate  the  Papal 
rritories,  with  the  exception  of  the  legations,  which  had 
ien  formally  incorporated  with  the  so-called  'Italian  Re- 
lic*    Meantime  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  France  were 
a  state  of  the  greatest  confusion.     France  was  still  no- 
llv  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  clergy  were  no  longer  in 
nication  with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  were  divided  into 
One  party  consisted  of  those  who   had    sworn 

•••  to  the  republican   constitution,   and  were  called 

3t  asserment^s,'  or  '  constitutionnels ;'  another  was 

3d  of  those  who  protested  against  the  changes  that 

u  uii^en  place  in  the  administration  of  the  church  since 

PLevolotion,  and  were  called  *  inserment6s,'  or*r£frac- 
Each  party  had  its  bishops,  who  were  in  a  state 
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schism  towards  one  another.    Many  diooases  bad  no  bi- 
»psi  and  others  had  two;  some  of  the  constitutional  priests 
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were  latitudinarians  in  principle  as  well  as  in  practice; 
others  had  married,  contrar}'  to  the  canons  of  the  council  of 
Trent ;  and  others  professed  Jansenist  principles.     The  re- 
fractory priests  were  generally  soured  by  their  past  sufferings, 
were  intolerant  by  principle,  and  provoked  persecution  against 
themselves  rather  than  acknowledge  the  liberty  of  conscience 
which  the  government  had  proclaimed.    In  the  midst  of 
this  confusion  about  one  half  of  the  population  of  France  fol- 
lowed no  mode  of  worship,  and  professed  no  religion  whatever. 
A  vast  number  of  parish  churches  were  shut  up,  and  had 
been  so  for  ten  years.     (Jaufi*ret,  Mcmoires  sur  les  Affaires 
Ecclisiastiques  de  France,  vol.  i. ;  Thibaudeau,  Memoires 
sur  le  Consulat.)     Bonaparte  wished  for  a  concordat  with 
Rome.      The   pope  appointed  the  prelate  Spina   and  the 
theologian  Caselli,  who  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  Bonaparte 
named  his  brother  Joseph,  Crete!,  councillor  of  state,  and 
Bernier,  a  Vendean  priest,  to  treat  with  the  pope's  nego- 
tiators.    At  the  same  time  Bonaparte,  who  was  not  himself 
much  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  controversy,  listened 
willingly  to  the  advocates  of  the  various  parties.     Gr^goire, 
bishop  of  Blois,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  constitutional 
clergy,  was  opposed  to  the  concordat.   According  to  him,  the 
church  had  no  need  of  it : '  She  had  done  without  it  for  twelve 
centuries ;  the  canons  of  the  first  four  GScumenical  councils 
were  sufficient  for  its  administration.     Vacancies  to  the 
sees  should  be  filled  up  by  election,  by  the  bishops  of  the  pro- 
vince, under  the  presidence  of  the  metropolitan.  The  Gallican 
church  ought  to  be  untrammelled  by  Roman  jurisdiction.' 
(Gregoire,  Essai  Hisiorique  sur  les  Liberies  de  VEglise 
Galhrane,)    Others  advised  Bonaparte  to  proclaim  unre- 
stricted religious  freedom  and  liberty  of  worship.     (De 
Pradt,  Les  Quatre  Concordats,)    Others  told  him  that  he 
had  in  his  hands  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  shaking 
off  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Roman  see.  and  establish- 
ing in  France  a  reformed  religion.  '  A  vast  number  of  people 
agreed  about  the  necessity  of  having  one  established  mode 
of  worship,  and  most  of  the  large  proprietors  were  of  this 
opinion,  not  that  they  were  religiously  inclined,  but  because 
they  looked  upon  religion  as  the  safest  guarantee  of  their 
property.     They  wished  to  see  an  end  of  ecclesiastical 
anarchy,  and  if  the  first  consul  had  thought  proper  to  change 
the  religion  of  France,  he  would  have  found  not  a  few  to 
support  him.*      (Jauffret,  Memoires  sur  les  Affaires  Ec- 
clisiastiques.)    But  Bonaparte  considered  that  if  he  were  to 
proclaim  the  reformed  communion,  he  would  have  one  half 
of  France    against  it,   whilst   of  the    other  half   only    a 
small  part  would  support  him  in  earnest.     He  preferred 
therefore  to  be  with  the  decided  majority,  as  affording  an 
easier  means  of  government.    Bonaparte's  instructions  to 
his  negotiators  were,  I,  that  there  should  be  no  longer  any 
exclusive  form  of  religion  in  France,  and  that  therefore  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  merely  to  state  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  was  the  state  religion,  being  that  of  the  majority 
of   the   people;   2,   that  a  new  division  of  dioceses  was 
requisite ;  3,  that  with  regard  to  the  nomination  and  institu- 
tion of  the  bishops,  they  might  take  the  concordat  of  1516 
between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  a.  as  a  basis ;  4,  that  all  monastic 
orders  requiring  perpetual  vows  should  remain  suppressed. 
Above  all  he  required  the  business  to  be  promptly  settled, ' 
and  he  wrote  to  Rome  to  that  effect.    The  pope  despatched 
to  Paris  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  smoothed  down  all  difficul- 
ties, and  the  concordat  was  signed  at  Paris,  the  15th  of  July, 
1801,  and  was  ratified  by  Pius  at  Rome,  after  some  hesita- 
tion and  consultation,  on   the  I4ih  of  August  following. 
The  principal  scruples  of  the  pope  were  concerning  certain 
articles  called  *  organic,*  which  Bonaparte  appended  to  the 
concordat,  as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  it,  and  which  were 
proclaimed  as  laws  of  the  state.    (Botta,  b.  xxi. ;  Thibau- 
deau.) 

From  1801  till  1804  Pius  VII.  enjoyed  tranquillity  at 
Rome,  which  he  employed  in  restoring  order  to  the  finances, 
in  ameliorating  the  judicial  administration,  in  promoting 
the  agriculture  of  theCampagna,  and  in  other  similar  cares. 
His  personal  establishment  was  moderate,  his  table  frugal, 
his  habits  simple,  and  his  conduct  exemplary.  In  May, 
1804,  Napoleon  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  some  time 
after  he  wrote  to  the  pope  requesting  him  to  crown  him  so- 
lemnly at  Paris.  After  considerable  hesitation  Pius  con- 
sented, and  set  off  from  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber of  that  year.  The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  took  place 
in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  after  which  the  pope  spent 
several  months  in.  Paris,  visiting  the  public  establishments, 
and  receiving  the  homage  of  men  of  all  parties,  who  were 
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won  by  liiH  una<sumiiv^  yet  dipnined  Miaviour,  and  his  un- '  rflfort  at  reconciliation,  but  tlic  cardinsl  had  not  arrivt^ 
offected  moty.  In  May,  \ii\).\  he  returned  to  Rome;  and  his  I  nt  his  destination  when  a  decree  of  Napoleon,  dated  tui 
troubles  began  soon  after.  InOrtohtr,  1^0:^  al)o«ly  of  FrtMieh  j  April,  1808,  united  tho  provinces  of  Ancona,  Marerata. 
troops  suddenly  took  military  pti^scssion  of  Ancuna.  Pius  .  Fornio,  and  Urbino  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  ktating  m  tu 
remonstrated  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Napoleon,  who  preamble:  1,  that  tho  temporal  s>jvcrvi<;n  of  R'^rLe  lud 
was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Austria.  It  was  '  constantly  refused  to  declare  war  againnt  the  En^li^h,  ai.U  u 
only  afier  the  peace  of  Preshur^  that  he  received  an  answer,  '  enter  into  a  confederation  with  the  kini^  of  Italy  aci  uf 
in  which  Napoleon  said,  that  he  considered  himself  as  the  I  Naples  for  the  defence  of  the  peninsula;  2,  that  the  inter* 
protector  of  the  church  against  heretics  and  schismatics,  |  ests  of  those  two  kingdoms  required  an  unint  rrupied  cob* 
like  his  )iredecessors  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  '  tnunication  between  them ;  3,  that  the  donation  made  br 
that  as  such  he  had  occupied  Ancona  to  prevent  it  falling  !  Charlemagne  to  the  see  of  Rome  was  intended  for  the  id- 
into  the  haiwls  of  the  Engli>h  or  the  Russians.  Soon  after,  >  vantage  ot  the  church,  and  not  for  that  of  heretics  and  cuf- 
Napoleon  otiicially  retiuired  the  po|)e,  through  his  ambas-  |  niies  to  that  church;  4.  lastly,  that  the  aiul>aMador  of  RuBt 
sador  at  Ronu',  to  expel  from  his  dominions  all  Eui^lish.  '  at  Pari.-«  had  demanded  his  pabsport  onthe  3uth  March  laH. 
Russian,  Swe<lish,  and  Sardinian  subjects,  and  to  forbid  his  !  and  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  itatei  wcreil 
ports  to  the  vessels  of  those  powers  who  were  then  at  war  |  an  end. 

with  France.  Pius  replied  at  length  in  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  '  Fre^h  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  Pius  were  aniverr4 
representing  to  him  that  his  request  was  dcsiruciive  of  the  ;  by  threats  of  further  hostde  measures  on  the  part  ofNip.^ 
inde))cn(]ence  of  the  Papal  State  and  of  its  political  neutra-  leon,  unless  the  pope  entered  into  an  offensive  and  dtfciiyiic 
lity,  which  were  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  church  and  league  with  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Italy,  and  by  i  de- 
fer the  security  of  the  numerous  members  of  it  who  were  claiation  that  Mhe  po|)<>  would  lose  his  tempoial  sowrtijnTT 
living  in  those  very  countries  with  which  the  emperor  was  and  remain  bishop  of  Rome  as  his  predecessors  wendunnf 
then  at  war.  Ho  said  that  the  head  of  the  chundi  ought  ■  the  Arst  eight  cent  ones  and  under  the  reign  of  Charlemsfnir. 
to  be  a  minister  of  peace,  and  not  to  take  ])art  in  a  war  (Sott*df  Sf.th  ('hamptisny^MinittredeM  affdireMctmntitrn, 
which  has  not  religion  for  its  object;  that  if  some  of  his  d  N.  Eminence  U  ('ardifutf  Cajirara,  18th  April,  ISIMI 
predecessors  had  not  always  abided  by  this  rule,  he  at  least  I  The  war  which  began  soon  after  in  Spam  premtid 
should  not  follow  their  example.     Na)H)leon  however  in-     Nap(deon  from  occupying  himi>elf  with  the  aflaiit  of  Raac 


sisted.  ami  an  angry  corre>]  ondencewas  carried  on  between 
the  two  courts  for  about  two  )ears  on  this  subject  of  con- 


which  remained  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  amidst  frtasc4 
clashin''  between  the  French  nuhtarv  authoritiea  ana  Iht 


tention,the  neutrality  of  the  Papal  Slate  being  all  the  while  '  papal  civil  otficers.  The  papal  treasury,  im})o%-«rished  ist 
merely  nominal,  as  tlu»  French  troops  marcliing  from  and  ^  was  by  the  loss  of  its  finest  provinces,  was  obliged  to 
to  Naples  crossed  and  recrossed  it  at  their  pleasure,  and  :  the  French  troops  which  garrisune«l  the  town«  'bat  mm 
the  French  also  kept  a  garriMUi  at  Ancoiui,  the  only  papal  |  nominally  belonged  to  the  pope.  All  tlie  disi  :ledtiii 
port  of  any  iniporiance.  Hy  decrees  they  extended  their  |  the  turbulent,  trusting  to  French  protet^tton,  o 
posts  all  along  tlie  Adriatic  coast. and  garrisoned  the  various  '  suited  the  pa)>al  goxeinment.  The  pojic  remained  ombhot 
ports.     Some  time  after,  a  body  of  French  troops,  coming    to  his  palace  on  the  Quinnal  with  his  Swiss  guard  ■!  Ibt 


gates,  not  wishin;;  to  expose  himself  to  violence  by 
out. 


fk'om  Naples,  passed  through  Rome,  ostensibly  to  proieed  to 
Leghorn,  but  they  suddenly  turned  out  of  the  main  road  and 

surprised  in  the  night  the  town  of  Civitavecchia,  of  which  On  the  1 7th  May,  1909,  Napoleon,  who  was  thei  I 
they  took  military  possession.  In  all  these  places  they  con-  i  war  ai^uinst  Austria,  i«>sued  a  decree  from  Vienna,  in  m 
flscated  whatever  Knglish  property  they  could  tind.  The  |  he  united  the  remainder  of  the  Roman  states  to  the  Frtma 
papal  troop«  at  Ancona,  Civitavecchia,  and  other  places,  |  empire,  leaving  to  the  pope  his  palaces  andanmcoawrf 
were  ordered  to  place  them*«clves  under  the  direction  of  the  i  two  millions  of  fiancs  (so.out)/.  sterling).  Thepnambicrf 
French  commanders,  and  some  officers  who  refused  to  do  the  decree  was,  as  usual,  grounded  on  the  alleged  donataa 
so  were  arrested  and  kept  in  confinement.  Napoleon  in  the  of  Charlemacrne,  Miis  il  ustrious  pi edi*cessor,*  to  ibe  seerf 
mean  time  found  fresh  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the  pope.  Runic,  which  donation,  it  was  stated,  was  on  the  eom^ 
Ho  wished  to  declare  the  marriage  of  his  brother  «Ieromc  .  tion  of  feudal  allefriance,  Rome  beint^  still  oonsiderfd  • 
with  an  American  Protestant  lady  null;  but  Pius  refused,  I  belonuing  to  the  empire.  'But  the  union  of  the  t«o  povcia 
saying  that  although  the  church  abhorred  marriages  between  |  temporal  and  spiritual,  having  proved  a  source  of  peq»H 
Catholics  and  heretics,  >et  if  they  were  contracte<l  in  Pro-  |  discord,  and  of  never-ending  pretensions  and  aisumptKim 


lestant  countries,  accurdini;  to  the  laws  of  those  countries, 
they  were  binding  and  indissoluble.  ('  Ix;tter  of  Pius  VII.* 
nn  this  iuiportant  subject,  in  Aitaud,  I'iedu  Paj^e  I^e  J'll.^ 
Pans,  I8'2fi.)  He  next  accuseil  the  pope  of  dilatoriness  in 
gi  vin  j;  1  he  canon  ical  innt  itut  ion  to  the  bishops  elected  to  vacant 
sees  in  tlic  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  delay  was  defended  by  the 
court  of  Rome  on  the  ♦iroundof  the  non-execution  ormisin- 
teipretatiMU  t>y  the  Krencli  of  several  articles  of  the  conconlat, 
especially  as  to  the  Venetian  territories,  which  had  been  an- 
nexed to  the  Italian  kinq;d(mi  after  the  concordat  was  made, 
and  which  the  |>«)pe  did  not  therefore  include  in  its  provi- 
sionH.  Ku^ene  Ueauhai  nois,  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
wrote  n  very  able  and  ciuiciliatory  letter  to  the  pope,  in  order 
to  bring  about  an  arrang(>ment,  and  thep(q)e  wasinduct^l  to 
invite  the  bish»)p^  elect  to  Rome,  in  order  to  receive  the  ca- 
nonical institution,  when  a  threatening:  letter  came,  written 
by  Napolit)!!  from  l.)resden,  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  the 
summer  of  Ino7.  in  which  he  said  that  Mhe  pope  must  not 


he.  Napoleon,  thought  pro):cr,  for  the  security  of  hi*  tffP| 
and  of  his  peo}  le,  to  resume  the  grant  of  CharlfmagncL* 

On  the  Itnh  «)une,  Ihu9,  the  po))e  issued  a  bull  of  < 
munication  aL'ainst  all  the  perpetrators  and  abettors  w 
invasion  of  Rome  and  of  the  territories  of  the  Holy 
The  bull  wa*s  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  principal  ckareki 
of  Rome  and  in  other  public  places.  The  text  of  ibebaB 
is  given  by  Cardinal  Pacca,  in  his  'Memoiie  Storiciiai*  A^ 
pendix  to  the  1st  part.  No.  v. 

The  French  commander,  Miollis,  being  afraid  of  ibh^ 
surrection  of  the  people  of  Rome,  who  had  shuwn  uocqn- 
vocal  signs  of  attachment  to  their  sovereign,  thouc^  ^ 
expcflient  to  remove  Pius  from  the  capital.  It  is 
ill  the  *  Nfemoirs  of  I^s  Ca.ses.*  that  he  did  this  wtU 
orders  from  Napoleon,  who  was  still  with  his  pnn 
Austria,  but  that  he  onircrted  his  measure*  with 
king  of  Naples,  who  sent  him  a  reinforcement  of  Nc 
troops  for  (he  purpose.     General  Radet  of  the  eendan 


take  him  for  a  l^iiis  le  IV^bonnaire ;  that  his  anathemas  j  was  entrusted  with  the  abduHionof  the  pope«  whohac 
would  nevermake  his  s<ddieis  droptheir  muskets;   that  he,  i  himself  up  in  his  palaceon  theQuirinal.     Between  tvoa-* 
Naptdeon,  if  provoked  too  far,  could  separate  tho  greater  j  three  o'clock  in  the  morninu  of  the  6ib  of  July,  t* 
part  of  Europe  from  the   Roman  church,  and  establish  a  j  scaled  the  walls  in  the  greatest  silence,  broke  opeii 
more  rational  fonn  of  worship  than  that  of  which  the  po^H;  j  doors,  and  having  opencil  the  great  gates,  let  in  tbev 
was  the  bend,  that  such  a  thing  was  easy  in  the  actual  state 
of  people's  minds,'  &c. :  and  he  forbade  Kugene  to  curre- 
MK>nd  any  longer  with  the  pope,  or  send  the  bishops  elect  to 

Rome,  for,  lie  said.  Mhey  would  only  imbibe  there  princi-  ■  him    in    full    dress,   aurrounded   by    several    attendulfc 
pies  of  sedition  against  their  sovereign.*     Matters  were  now    The  general  told  him  respectfully  that  he  had  ordlen  loir 
lyrouflrht  to  an  open  ruptuie.   A  French  force  under  General    move  him  from  Rome  unless  he  consented  toftigQ  an 
Miolhs  entered  Rome  in  February,  1HU8,  took  possession  of  '  cation  of  his  temporal  sovereignty,  and  on  the  popei 
toe  castle  and  the  gates  leaving  however  the  civil  authori-    that  he  could  not  do  that,  Radet  told  him  that  he 
ties  undisturbed.    The  pope  was  prevailed  upon  to  send    depart  iromefliately.    *I  then  yield  to  force,*  iwplwd  PM: 
Cardinal  l>e  Bayanne  as  his  legate  to  Parity  to  make  a  last    and,  taking  bia  breviary  undbr  his  arm,  he  ■coiWftriid  ifcff 


rades  from  without,    llie  Swuis  guards  made  noivfirti 
having  orders  to  that  effect  from  the  pope.     General  Ul^ 
penetrated  to  the  apartment  in  which  Piut  wniL  and  imti 
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ffpnorel  lo  ihe  ^ato.  whore  hi?*  cnrriaqe  mu  rcaiU*.  and  drovo  |  cuuncil  revoked  thoce«iiton.  [Paschal  II.]  U|K)u  this  Piui 
ofT  nil  tier  an  evorl.  He  i^uh  taken  HrHt  to  (irenoMe  in  |  wrote  to  Napoleon,  on  the  'I4l\\  of  Murrh.  retracting  his 
l).iu|iliin«*.  from  whence  he  wa^t  removed,  hy  order  of  Na-  {  runeesHionss  hnt  pioposing  a  new  haii^  A>r  a  conrordat :  Na< 
p  iK'-tn.  to  Sa%ona  ni  the  Riviera  of  Ctenoj.  uhcre  he  re-  |  poleon  lioxicver  took  no  notit*e  of  the  retrnctatiitn.  c.xeept  hy 
Mi.ti  icl  t'U  June,  isij,  when  he  wan  removed  tu  Koniaine-  '  exihni;^oineof  the earduialswhii.  he  thought,  had  intlueneed 
hle.tn,  hv  an  unler  from  Naj'uieon.  During  hi»  ttuy  at  ,  U.  Napoleon  so<in  ufter  hOt  otf  for  Ins  army  in  Germany, 
Su\t»na,  Na|HjIe«in convoked  ii  eoiiiu'il  at  Pans uf  the  bishopk  and  the  afliiir  wiih  the  pupe  remained  in  bn>|H'nse. 
of  hm  empire,  hut  he  found  that  aH>emMy  le!»«  docMlu  than  he  I  It  waH  only  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  arinien  and 
ex|K*i-ie(l.  and  he  dinsiilveil  ii  without  any  eunrlusion  their  expuUion  fn>m  (aermany  that  Nni>«deoii  proposed 
being  romo  to.  The  iir^val  quiHttion  wa<t  how  to  (IK  up  the  ■  to  reiittire  to  the  po|K*  the  Papal  States  south  <if  the  A|)«ii- 
\a«*aiit  Met.  when  the  po|>e  refused  the oaiioiiiral  imditution.  I  niiie>.  if  the  pope  would  a^iee  lo  a  omrordat.  Piu»  tfn- 
The  |>i>]H>  at  the  name  time  would  not  reco^'ni>e  Napoleon  ^  »wer«'<l.  that  he  wouhl  not  enler  into  any  iiepotialions  until  ho 
divoieu  from  hi<i  flrst  wtfe  J  ikepiiiiie.  In  short,  N.ipoleon  !  was  rentured  tu  Rome.  On  the  2'iiid  of  Junuaiy,  l^M.  an 
found  that  unarmed  piieiti*  were  more  dillieult  to  conquer  otder  came  for  the  |Kipe  to  leave  Foiitainehlenu  the  following 
lh.iii  the  ariiiu*9  of  tine  half  of  Huiope.  (Tlnhaudeau,  Le  day,  N(>ne  of  the  <'ardinaU  were  allowed  to  accom]>any 
f''H»Ni'it  ^t  I  I'.mfire^  eh.  77  :  Bolia.  Stnria  dltniia,  h.  20.)  I  hiin.  lie  M*t  o(T  ai  (H)m pained  hy  an  e»eorl,  and  was  taken 
Till'  plan  of  Nupideon  wa*  to  have  the  |Ki|Mi  ^etllc<l  at  i  ti»ltal\.  On  arriMii^  .it  the  hiid^e  on  the  river  Nuia,  in 
A\:^ii«iii,  or  Mime  other  town  of  hi8  empire,  as  hi»  subject  tin*  »tute  of  Purmn,  he  met  the  uilvancetl  postn  of  the  Nea- 
uiid  iii9  pfn*>itinaiy,  and  to  have  liiin»elf  the  iinmination  not  |>ohtan  triMtp»  umler  Murat,  who  was  then  making  common 
onl\  of  tlie  hi«ho|)4,  hut  of  the  canlinaU  also,  hy  which  j  i-au>e  wiili  the  allied  powers  against  NafHilvon.  Murat  had 
iniaiuhe  would  have  added  to  hii  alieaily  overheat  iiw  tern-  j  taken  nulilarv  occupation  of  the  Koinaii  htiite.  hut  he  oflfered 
p>»rul  pii\wr  (he  iiicalculahle  bupporl  of  a  spiritual  authority  <  to  ^ive  up  Uonie  and  the  Cainpa^na.  Pius  h«>we\er  pre- 
uh.ch  cNteiid^  owr  a  K^cat  p.iit  of  the  worltl.  The  resist-  I  leried  sttippiiig  at  C'emMia.  hit  native  town,  until  the  ptilittcal 
aiicf  of  Pius  dioappointefl  his  views.  *Struni;e,  hut  true.  .  horizon  wa»  cleared  up.  AOer  the  abilicat ion  of  Napoleon 
exi'lainis  Hoita,  *  in  thm  instance  the  indepi-ndeiice  of  the  ;  and  ihe  peace  «>f  Parti*.  Pius  made  his  entrance  into  Rome, 
ciiitn-h  was  the  only  remaining  pr.ip  of  geiieial  liheity.  aiitl  .  on  the  24th  uf  Ma\.  Isl-I.  in  the  midst  of  rejoicings  and 
tf  the  ecdc^i.istical  aiitlioriiy  hutl  given  w.iv,  no  clici'k  wan  >  aci-luniations  His  f.iilhful  C-oiinalM  soon  after  reiiumetl  his 
h'lt  aL,MiiiHt  a  universal  and  oxcrwhcimin^  t\ianny.' j  otli(*«»  of  becr*'tary  tif  state.  Hv  the  art iclesi  cf  the  congress 
Nai' lie 'U    at    List    inia^iiicd     that     hy    r('mo\iii|;    Pius    to  I  of  Vienna   the  whole  tif  the  Papal   Slate.4  were   restored. 


roiiiaiiiehleau.  he  might  siit'ctitl  m  ovei coining  his  firm' 
ne«o.  Pius  wait  iigain  ubliKed  t'<i  make  a  long  j<iurne> 
With  the  greatest  secresy.     He  arrivetl  at  Foniaiiiebleau  in 


incluilmt!  the  Uvations,  which  were  not  however  evacuated 
h\  the  Austrian  tnNips  unid  after  the  fall  of  Murnt,  in  lb  16. 
Tlie  remaining  \ear4  of  the  life  of   Pius  were  spent  in 


June,  iHl'.',  aiiil  was  liHl^e'l  m  the  imperiAl  palace,  and  ;  comparative*  irani|uillil\.  though  not  in  idleness.  Ho 
tieated  with  mark«Ml  respcei.  Napolenii  hud  set  out  on  his  |  appli«>d  hiins&'lf  to  ailapt,  as  fur  as  it  was  prai'tirable, 
Rii««i.iii  e\pediti<iii.  Afier  his  iftiirn  from  that  disastrous  |  the  rivil  i!ii»liiutions  of  his  floiiiiition^  to  the  gieat  changes 
rainpai>*ii.  in  l>«'CeinlK*r.  1^1.:.  he  Went  to  see  the  ixi|>e,  em-  j  whirli  hail  taken  plure  in  the  social  stale  Hy  a  *  motu 
hiuccd  luiii.aud  treated  him  with  stiidieil  attention ;  he  also  ,  proprio'of  t!ic  \eur  l^l4>.  he  conflrnie<l  th.e  suppression 
allowed  st'xeralrardinaU  who  were  ai  Pans  to  repair  to  Kon- I  of  all  feudal  ini|s»hiK,  privileges,  mono|MdivH.  and  juris- 
tuiticlileau,  and  at  la«>i.  rhietly  through  their  persuasion*,  he  ilii-tinns;  he  uholisheil  evciy  kiml  itf  torture,  including  (hat 
prevaitnl  upon  the  po|K*  tosi^n  a  new  eonciirdat.  the 'Jjih  of  rulird  the  '  corda.*  or  *  estrapaile,*  whieh  was  fi»riiierly  a 
.1anuai\,  1*«1J.  It  is  not  true,  as  some  have  slated,  that  frt>«|iifiit  mode  of  punishment  at  Rome:  he  diminished 
Nap*diMn.  in  one  of  hi»  conferences  with  Pius,  had  hficil  tiie  land-tax  ;  retained  the  re .:ioter  of  liy|>otltet|ues,  or  *  inurt< 
hiv  hand  agaiii^t  hiin  and  struck  him.  Pacca  (*  Meniorie  j  uages,*  iiistitutetl  hy  ihe  French:  laid  down  the  liasis  of  a 
Sloriche,*  pail  iti..  ch.  1)  denies  thisun  the  authoiily  of  Pius  '  new  cu<le  of  public  adinini^lration.  and  in  November  of  the 
himself,  but  lliiuks  it  \\.'V\  pruhable  that  NapnU'on  spoke  to  ,  following  )car  he  )  uhlixhed  a  new  cinle  of  euil  prorwlure, 
his  priMiiier  III  an  authoritati\e  and  threaten. iig  lone.  I  in   which  he   le^ulated   the  costs   of  judicial   priH-eedings. 

The  principal  urtides  of  the  concordat  weie.  1,  that  |  He  iiiainlaineil  the  conmiertMal  cimrt«  established  bv 
the  pope  should  ^i>e  to  the  bishops  who  niiieht  from  tune  .  the  French,  as  well  as  the  new  system  of  fsilice,  enforced 
tu  time  he  eU-civd  to  the  vacant  sees,  in  six  months  at  ,  bv  a  rcj^ular  corps  ot  caiahineers,  iiistend  of  the  old  *sb:rri,* 
latest  after  their  nomination  by  the  eiu|H*ror,  the  ca-  who  were  iiietVecii\e  and  corrupt.  (Tournon,  Etuth*  StU' 
honical  institution.  If  this  were  not  granttnl  after  six  ;  tt»titjuet  tur  Rnme.  b.  iv.,  ch.  ti.)  L'nfortunalely  however 
nioiiih's  the  metropolitan  of  the  proviih  e  (and  on  his  dc-  |  the  old  svstcin  of  iH'cret  procee<linKs  in  criminal  matters 
f.tult.  the  senior  bishop)  should  ei\e  the  in-itilutiiin  to  the  was  ri stored,  as  well  as  (hat  of  the  ei*cle!iiastical  courts, 
bi^hopo  fleet,  so  that  no  s«*e  should  remain  vacant  longer  |  wiueii  ha\e  juriMliction  also  o\er  la\men.  Pius  however 
ih-iii  a  IweUeiU'inih  :  'J.  the  ]Hipe  should  have  the  iiomma-  maile  stinie  im|H)rtant  alterations  in  the  form  of  proceeding 
liiiM  to  ten  sees  of  Framv  and  Italy,  besiden  that  of  the  six  of  the  liif|Uikitiun.  abolishing  torture  as  wfll  as  the  puiiish- 
bisii -po.  i-allc'l  suburhuMiii.  i!i  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  :  inenl  of  death  for  offences  cuticerning  leligion.  He  dul 
:t.tii>«".her  bishops  of  the  Papal  Stale,  who  hail  U'eiibinished  prohabl)  all  that  he  cuuld  do  as  a  ]sipe.  and  certainly  more 
lluMi  •liiK'ese'*(<u  litincouipliance  with  theoidersof  Na|Hile<ii),  than  uliy  |«o|h.*  hud  dune  before  hlin.  Caidinal  Consalvi 
-iiMild  loit  he  iiiiisiaied.liut  ap|Miiiied  bish.)p»  *  in  partihus:*  diok  vi^oiuusiiifa^uies  to  extirfuite  the  banditti  of  the  Cam- 
•t.  ilic  pitpe  wa*  lo  lix  his  lesidfiice  eiiher  in  Fiaiiiv  or  in  |>a;<na ;  and  in  July.  Ihl9,  heoriercl  the  town  of  Sv>iiuino, 
i;.i-  k.ii^dom  «>f  lial>.  and  to  hold  hts  c«mil  and  ap|«oint  his  a  n  •lorious  nest  of  incorrigible  robbers,  to  be  raxe«l  tu  the 
i'iiii-iT<»,  niiiiisterN  ai.d  legates  as  U-foit*.  in  his  quality  of  ground.  With  regard  tu  spniiual  matters,  Pius  ci.nduded 
lii'.itl  of  the  churih:  j.  the  empeior  NajMileon  (;ranteil  full  a  new  concordat  with  France.  Naples,  Havana,  and  other 
a  iiiie>(v  to  tlic  caidiiiils  and  other  pielates  or  clcig)men  slates.  He  coii  lemiied  by  a  bull  the  |  ulitical  Miciety  of 
who  had  inruirisl  hi>  ilispleasiire  during  the  latecuntru-  Carhunaii.  as  well  as  other  ^e4*l\*t  societies. 
vsi-iV.     <  Pacca.  Mfm^ne  St.rirh^,  pail  ii..  di.  fi.i  In  the  month  of  July.  I^.'l.  Pius,  wluiwas  then  eighty- 

No|^ileon  hastened  to  publish  the  article^  of  the  concordat,  one  > ears  of  age.  had  a  fall  in  hu  a|iartmeiits,  and  bioke 
and  to  ^ive  thi-ni  the  force  tif  laws  of  the  emp.ie  ;  afier  which  hi^  ihi^h.  Ttiis  accident  brought  on  iiiMammatiuii.  and 
lie  giaiitcd  liie  access  to  the  |io|m5  to  ail  rariiin.ils  and  olheis  af,«r  a  few  weekii  he  died,  on  tlie  2Uth  of  Augusi,  uni\er- 
\ihu  chiisc*  to  re|iaur  to  Funtainobleau.  Pius,  who  had  sally  rt*gretted  He  was  succeeded  by  U-o  Xll  Thor- 
s«-rupies  (oticirnng  some  of  the  articles  which  he  hatl  waliUen  was  com  missioned  lo  make  his  monument,  which 
ftigned.  laid  them    l»efon*  the  cardinal^   and   askeil   their    ha^  been  tdaced  in  St.  Peter's. 

•  •puiion.  Se\erai  of  the  caidinals.  es,ecialiy  the  Italian,  Pius  V 11.  stands  pnmiinent  among  the  long  series  of 
oufo.  surh  a'^  C'usalvi,  Pacr.i.  Lilto,  and  l)i  PietM.  stated  '.  p..|K's  for  his  exemplary  conduct  under  adversity,  his  truly 
liiat  Niiiie  ot  the  artules  weie  contrary  to  the  canon  law  and  Chrutian  virtues,  and  his  general  iKMievolencc  and  charity, 
till- legitimate  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see.  and  piegnant  Fn>e  from  m-potism,  modest,  unMaumiiiv,  a:i  i  {cisoii- 
w  .:h  the  lUiAt  MI II. us  e\iU  to  the  church.  andthe>  urged  the  u||y  di«:ntorestnl.  he  was  a  tlauneh  Um  h  leu|>eraie  de- 
in-i  fs«iiy  ot  a  prompt  ninu'tatioii.  They  f|uote<l  the  well-  ^  ii.>nili-r  of  the  rights  of  hit  k  biNWing  and 
kii-  »ii  Vxampiv  uf   Paschal   11.,   who,    in   similar  circiim-     uiil>liiiii'>hed  character  ei  ^lIDpaihies 

•  (.lines  having  rvded  lo  the  eni|>eror  Henry  V.  the  right  i.f  the  whole  IhrisiMn  1  of  coin- 
iif  invrsiituri*.  haalsnad  to  submit  hts  conduct  tu  ilie  I  munit)  or  seel,  duri  I  ;i|iantic 
judgineui  of  a  council  iiwrnbled  in  tht  Lalcran,  and  the  I  and  uiii(eiieruus  idv^.., 
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PIUS  VIII.  (Cardinal  Castigltoni)  was  elected  in 
March,  1829,  to  succeed  Leo  XII.,  and  died  at  the  end  of 
the  following  year.  Ho  was  huccecded  by  Gregory  XVI. 
Nothin'4  retuarkuble  occurred  during  his  short  {Hintillcate. 
Pius  VIII.  died  just  before  the  explosion  of  the  abortive 
attempt  at  insurrection  in  the  Romagna,  in  consctjuence  of 
the  events  of  Paris,  of  July,  1830. 

PIX.  TRIAL  OF  THE.  The  private  assay  within  the 
Mint,  which  sanctioned  the  delivery  of  the  coins  to  the 
owner  of  the  bullion,  was  not  considered  by  our  ancestors 
as  a  sufficient  security  for  the  integrity  of  the  coins,  but  they 
required  them  to  be  submitted  to  a  trial  by  a  jury  before 
the  muster  could  receive  his  discharge;  and  this  trial  was 
repeated  at  such  short  intervals  as  to  form  a  sufficient  check 
upon  improper  issues  of  the  money.  This  final  examination 
is  technically  called  the  Trial  of  the  Pix,  from  the  box  in 
which  the  coins,  which  have  been  selected  for  that  purpose, 
are  contained.  They  are  secured  by  three  locks,  the  keys 
of  which  are  respectively  in  the  custody  of  the  warden, 
master,  and  comptroller  of  the  Mint. 

The  first  regular  public  trial  of  the  Pix  upon  record,  ac- 
cording to  Madox  {Hist.  Excheq  ,\o\.  i..  p.  291),  took  place 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  year  of  Edward  I.,  when  the  king 
commanded,  by  writ,  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  to  take 
with  them  Gregory  de  Rokeslc,  and  straightway,  before 
they  retired  from  the  ex-chequer,  to  open  the  boxes  of  the 
assay  of  London  and  Canterbury,  and  to  make  the  assay  in 
such  manner  as  the  king's  council  was  wont  to  do,  and  to 
take  an  account  thereof,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
certify  the  king  touching  the  same,  whenever  ho  should 
please. 

From  the  form  of  this  trial  laid  down  in  an  indenture  of 
the  18th  Edward  III.,  it  was  then  to  be  made  regularly 
every  three  months.  In  subsequent  reigns  however,  down 
to  a  late  period,  this  trial  was  made  at  uncertain  times.  In 
the  reign  of  George  II.  it  was  called  for  when  two  or  three 
millions  had  been  coined.  The  practice  of  more  modern 
times  has  been  to  call  for  a  trial  of  the  pix  usually  upon  the 
appointmeni-of  a  new  master  of  the  Mint,  in  order  that  the 
mUAter  who  has  retired  may  receive  his  discharge. 

As  the  authority  under  which  these  trials  were  held  oc- 
casionally varied,  so  did  likewise  the  persons  who  sat  as 
judges  in  the  court.  They  were  first  the  members  of  the 
king's  council,  then  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  again 
the  members  of  the  privy  council  as  judges  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  where  sometimes  the  king  himself  presided,  as 
did  James  I.  at  an  assay  which  was  made  upon  the  9th  of 
May,  1611.  During  the  period  of  the  interregnum,  in 
which  at  least  six  trials  of  the  pix  were  held,  the  authority 
and  judges  were  in  almost  every  instance  varied.  The  court 
is  now  composed  of  such  members  of  the  pri\7  council  as 
are  expressly  summoned  for  that  purpose,  the  lordhigh- 
chanccllor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chec|uer,  pre!!>iding. 

Rudini;  was  unable  to  discover  any  very  antient  cere- 
monial by  which  the  forms  of  this  trial  were  regulated. 
He  found  one  however  among  the  Hafleian  manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum  (No.  698,  fol.  169)  which  professed 
to  be  the  onler  of  older  times.  It  was  evidently  derived 
from  an  earlier  date,  as  in  ihe  form  of  the  oath  the  standard 
is  called  the  kings,  and  not  the  queen'tt,  and  was  drawn  up 
by  Sir  Richard  Martyn.  waixlen  of  the  Mint,  who  held  that 
oflico  from  the  second  to  the  thirty-seventh  of  Elizabeth. 
Ruding.  in  the  appendix  to  his  *  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of 
Britain,*  has  given  an  abstract  of  the  pix  verdicts  from 
14(»3  to  lbu2. 

•  The  modern  practice,*  says  Ruding,  •  is  for  the  master  of 
the  Mint  to  present  a  memorial  praying  for  a  trial  of  the 
pix.  U|)on  this  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moves  his 
Majesty  in  council,  who  commands  the  trial  to  be  holdcn ; 
and  the  members  of  the  privy  council  are  accordingly  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  a  certain  day  and  hour  (eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon)  at  the  house  lately  inhabited  by  ihe  usher 
witliin  the  receipt  of  his  Majestv  s  exchequer  at  Westmin- 
ster.* A  nrecept  is  likewise  directe<l  by  the  lord-high- chan- 
cellor to  the  wardens  of  the  Goldsmiths' Company,  requiring 
them  to  nominate  and  set  down  the  names  of  a  competent 
number  of  Hufficient  and  able  freemen  of  their  Company, 
hkdful  to  judge  of  and  to  present  the  defaults  of  the  coins, 

•  TJi»»  ho-w  wu«  iul)wau(>Dt:y  alloUM  to  the  offlce  of  deputv  e1«rfc  of  the 
|»rlU  lu  thf  Kxrli.-(|ui>r.  h  wa*  inhatiHcd  l»y  th«*  uthrr  In  1799.  whw  Mr. 
UiHiiDK  touk  him  M  loiKr*.  It  ha.  «iocr  b«eu  de>troy«d.  with  the  oilier  buiMinn 
C  the  hirheqarr,  to  nmke  ^*y  Un  the  new  Houses  of  Lonb  and  Coaaoai. 


I  if  any  should  be  found,  to  be  of  the  Jurjr,  to  ftUend  at  lli 
same  time  and  place.  This  number  is  usually  tvcoljiti^ 
of  which  the  assay-master  of  the  Company  is  always  ooe. 

'  When  the  court  is  formed,  the  clerk  of  the  Goldsaiitbi* 
Company  returns  the  precept,  together  with  the  list  d 
names;  the  jurv  is  called  over,  and  twelve  persons  an 
sworn. 

*  The  president  then  gives  his  chai;ge,  which  tneA  fcf> 
merly  to  be  general,  like  the  oath,  to  examine  by  .  W 
water,  by  touch,  or  by  weight,  or  by  all  or  by  some  «n 

in  the  most  just  manner,  whether  the  mouiea  were      ■ 
according  to  the  indenture  and  standard  trial-pie       -m 
within  the  remedies;    but  in  1734  the k>rd-lagh-ehi 
Talbot  directed  the  jury  to  express  precisely  bow       « 
money  was  within  the  remedies,  and  the  practice  wakm  m 
thus  enjoined  is  still  continued.    The  other  parts  o( 
charge  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  ability  of  ibe  jnv 
sident  and  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

'  When  it  is  concluded,  the  pix  is  delivered  to  tbt  iwr. 
and  the  court  is  commonly  aajourned  to  the  home  er  rtie 
president,  where  the  verdict  is  aAerwards  delivend  m 
writing. 

'  The  jury  then  retires  to  the  court-room  of  the  docliT  of 
Lancaster,  whither  the  pix  is  removed,  together  wiih 
weights  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mint,  and  where  the«MN» 
which  are  used  upon  this  occasion  are  suspended*  the  besa 
of  which  is  so  delicate  that  it  will  turn  with  six  graiu^wbn 
loaded  with  the  whole  of  those  weights,  to  theaaonltf 
48lbs.  8ozs.  in  each  scale. 

'The  jury  being  seated,  the  indenture,  or  the  i 
under  which  the  master  has  acted,  is  read.    Ti       m 
is  opened,  and  the  money  which  had  been  taken  uh»  df  ^ 
delivery  and  enclosed  in  a  separate  paper  narcel,       ^ 
seals  of  the  warden,  master,  and  comptrouer  of 
is  given  into  the  hands  of  the  foreman,  who  nmm^mm 
the  indorsement,  and  compares  it  with  the  ao       I        fc 
lies  before  him.     He  then  delivers  the  parcel  tu 
jury,  who  opens  it,  and  examines  whether  its  eociu 
with  the  indorsement 

'  From  the  minutes  which  I  took  at  a  trial  of 
the  year  1799,  it  appears  that  it  then  coDtained— 

Guineas 7H$ 

Half  guineas     ••••••        IMS 

Thirds  of  guineas,  or  pieces  of  seven  •hilKnga        1074 

making  by  tale  89 1 4/.  1 3s,  6(/.,  beine  the  pieces  taken  fi 
ninety-three  deliveries,  from  the  3ra  of  Deconber,  I794.H 
the  27th  of  March,   1799,  which  deliveriea  aaonated 
weight  to  1 46,220lbs. 

'  The  silver  coins  in  the  pix  were  only  one  gr 
quarter-shilling,  one  half-groat,  and  one  penny,  maMM 
tale  ten  pence.      They  were  taken  from  one  di         ■ 
94lbs.  8ozs.  lOdwts.,  on  the  16th  of  December,  17 

*  When  all  the  parcels  of  gold  were  opened  anaiveilli 
be  right,  then  the  monies  contained  in  them  wen  mad 
together  in  wooden  bowb,  and  afterwards  waighed  ia  lit 
parts. 

Dm.    on.  wvti.  gn, 

'  The  first  weighed     .     .  42  8  0  IS 

The  second    ....  42  8  0  12 

The  third      ....  42  8  0  12 

The  fourth          ...  42  8  0  12 

The  fifth        ....  20  1  6  • 


190     9     8 


'  By  calculation  at  the  rate  of  46/.  14#.  6dL  to 
troy,  which  is  the  proportion  required  by  the 
they  ought  to  have  weighed  190lbs.  9ozs.  9dvta. 
that  they  were  deficient  one  pennyweight  fi     m 
But  the  remedy  on  190lbs.  9ois.  9dwts.  16gn.  »  ll» 
18dwts.  Ogr.;    they  were  therefore  within  the 
lib.  3ozs.  16dwts.  9grs. 

'  Tlie  jury  then  took  from  the  said  moniei 
together  thirty-four    guineas,  thirteen   halPg^ 
twelve  seven-shilling  pieces,  for  the  amy  by 
alMve  coins  were  all  the  different  sorts  contained  w 
By  tale  they  amounted  to  46/.  14«.  6d,  and  they 
weight  exactly  one  pound,  which  is  the  quantitv        i 
that  purpose,  particular  attention  being  paid      «  ■ 
every  sort  of  coin  shall  be  selected. 

'  The  indented  standard  trial  pieces  of  gold  and  sihw 
the  dates  specified  in  the  indenture,  were  than  ptoH 
the  proper  officers,  and  a  tu^cieot  quaality  cat 
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I  compared  with  the  pound  weight  of  gold  coin, 
foresaid  several  pieces  of  silver  coin,  by  the  usual 
jf  assay. 

I  that  operation  was  finished,  the  jury  returned 
litt,  that  the  gold  coins  were  in  weight  and  in 
iciont  according  to  the  terms  of  the  indenture  ;  as 
the  silver  coins  in  alloy  ;  but  the  quantity  of  them 
mall  to  allow  their  agreement  in  weight  to  be 
;d.' 

al  in  1799  was  an  assay  of  the  coins  minted  during 
)f  somewhat  more  than  four  years.  The  *  Gentle- 
igazine*  for  1815  (vol.  Ixxxv.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  207)  con- 
account  of  the  trial  of  the  pix  upon  the  monies 
)m  the  19th  February,  1806,  to  the  28th  September, 
gold  to  the  amount  of  47,6l3lbs.  weight,  and  of 
f  silver,  which  had  been  coined  into  2,224,717/.  8*. 
Id,  and  647/.  18*.  of  silver;  the  gold  consisting  of 
eas  and  seven-shilling  pieces,  and  the  silver  of  four- 
hreepences,  twopences,  and  pence.  The  total  con- 
ihe  pix  was — 

£.     s.    d. 
Gold        .  .  1719   18     0 

Silver     .  .  0  12     0 


1720   10     0 


ig's  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Britain,  new  edit., 
.  i.,  p.  69-76.) 

RHO.  FRANCISCO,  the  discoverer  and  con- 
'Peru,  was  the  natural  son  of  Gonsalo  Pixarro,  an 
10  served  with  considerable  "(listinction  under  the 
iptain  in  the  Italian  wars.  Gomara  relates  that 
)  was  born  upon  the  steps  of  a  church,  and  in  his 
ays  was  suckled  by  a  sow.  Garcilaso  denies  this, 
jree  that  he  was  born  at  Truxillo,  about  the  year 
lis  education  was  so  completely  neglected,  that  he 
irned  to  read  or  write,  and  he  was  employed  by  his 
tending  pigs;  but  getting  tired  of  this  occupation, 
▼ay  to  Seville  with  some  of  his  companions,  became 
and  shorily  afterwards  embarked  to  try  his  fortune 
ew  World.  The  first  occasion  on  which  he  gained 
m  was  during  the  expedition  of  Ojeda  to  Tierra 
n  1510,  by  whom  he  was  left  as  his  lieutenant  in 

conquest.  Ho  gained  the  confidence  of  Vasco 
e  Balboa,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expedition 
:o.  On  these  occasions  Pizarro  showed  himself 
to  all  his  companions  in  courage,  enterprise,  and 
f  endurance,  and  he  became  the  favourite  leader  of 
iers,  who  never  felt  so  much  confidence  as  when 
■e  under  his  orders.      Pizarro  had  seen  fourteen 

arduous  sen'ice,  and  was  still  one  of  the  least 
of  the  Spanish  colonists,  when  he  joined  Hernando 
Band  Diego  deAlmagro  in  the  project  of  extending 
lish  conquests  along  the  southern  coast.  Pizarro 
agro  could  only  give  their  personal  labour  and  ex- 
,  while  the  wealthy  priest,  their  associate,  advanced 
ances  of  gold  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
)n.  Pizarro  sailed  from  Panama  in  November, 
th  one  small  ship,  eighty  men,  and  four  horses,  to 
the  con  ,uest  of  a  great  country ;  leaving  Almagro 
V  with  reinforcements  as  soon  as  he  could  raise 
Pizarro  shaped  his  course  to  the  south-east,  but 
in  ignorance  selected  that  period  of  the  vear  in 
le  WHids  and  currents  were  opposed  to  him,  nis  pro- 
5  very  slow.  He  touched  at  several  |jlaces  in  Tierra 
here  he  found  a  most  uninviting  country,  the  low 
of  which  were  covered  with  swamps,  the  higher 
enetrable  forests,  having  few  inhabitants,  and  those 
id  hostile.  Fatigue,  famine,  and  disease  having 
tis  little  band,  Pizarro  was  compelled  to  await  the 
r  Almagro  at  Chicama.  who  at  length  joined  him, 
ndergone  equal  hardships.  With  unbroken  spirit 
ulcd  on  their  course  of  action.  Pizarro  remained 
Tia  while  Almagro  returned  for  fresh  forces,  which 
n\\\  difficulty  persuaded  Pedrarias,  the  governor 
ma,  to   furnish.      With    these  reinforcements,   in 

1526,  Pizarro  advanced  from  Chicama  to  the 
id  explored  the  coast  of  Quito.  He  entered  the 
lint  Matthew,  where  he  found  a  fertile  country,  the 
Its  of  which  were  clothed  in  garments  of  woollen 
m,  with  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver.  This  coun- 
^  too  populous  to  attack,  Almagro  returned  to  Pana- 
iriher  aid,  and  Pizarro  retired  to  a  neighbouring 


island.    The  new  governor  of  Panama,  Pedro  de  los  Rios, 
not  only  would  not  -permit  any  new  levies  to  be  made,  but 
sent  a  vessel  to  bring  away  Pizarro  and  his  band.     Pizarro 
refused  to  obey  this  order,  and  drawing  a  line  on  the  sand 
with  his  sword,  desired  those  who  chose  to  remain  with  him 
to  cross  to  his  side :  thirteen  alone  of  his  hardy  veterans  had 
sufficient  courage  to  do  so,  with  whom,  and  the  crew  of  a 
vessel  subsequently  sent  to  his  aid  from  Panama,  he  pro- 
secuted his  examination  of  the  coast  of  Peru.     He  landed 
at  Tumbez,  where  there  was  a  palace  of  the  Incas,  and  he 
ranged  for  some   time   peaceably  along  the  coast.      The 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver  used  by  the  inhabitants  not 
only  for  ornament,  but  for  utensils  of  common  use,  filled 
Pizarro   and  his  companions  with  wonder.     He  returned 
to  Panama  in  1528,  having  encountered,  during  his  absence 
of  three  years,  greater  hardships  and  dangers  .than  any 
other  adventurer  of  the  age.     The  governor  was  not  moved 
by  his  accounts  of  the  opulence  of  the  newly-discovered 
country,  and  it  was  settled  by  the  associates  that  Pizarro 
should  proceed  to  Europe   to  obtain  the   sanction  of  the 
emperor.     By  his   address  he   succeeded   in  gaining  the 
attention  of  Charles  V.   and  his  ministers,  and  without 
bestowing  a  thought  upon  his  associates,  he  obtained  for 
himself  the  appointments  of  governor  and  captain-general, 
and  adelantado  over  all  the  country  to  be  discovered,  with 
supreme  authority,  both  civil  and  military,  stipulating  in 
return   to   equip  a   certain  force,  and  remit  one-fifth  of 
all  the   treasure    that  he  should    acquire   to  the  crown. 
Pizarro  was  so  poor,  that  without  the  assistance  ofCortez  ho 
could  not  have  performed  his  part  of  the  agreement,  and  at 
length  he  sailed  from  Spain  with  only  half  the  number  of 
men  reouired,  among  whom  were  his  three  brothers.     He 
returned  to  Panama  in  1530,  and  having  with  difficulty 
effected  a  reconciliation  with  Almagro,  who  was  indignant 
at  his  perfidy,  he  sailed  in  February,  1531,  with  186  soldiers, 
of  whom  36  were  horsemen,  leaving  Almagro  as  before  to 
follow  with  reinforcements.      Pizarro  first   surprised   the 
principal  town  of  the  province  of  Coaque,  wliero  he  obtained 
a  great  booty,  which  enabled  him  to  despatch  two  of  his 
ships  to  Panama  and  Nicaragua  with  remittances,  which 
soon   procured  him   recruits.      Proceeding  southward  he 
attacked,  and,  after  a  fierce  resistance,  took  the  Lsland  of 
Puno,  hi  the  bay  of  Guayaquil.    At  Tumbez  he  was  forced 
to  remain  three  months,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  dis- 
temper among  his  men.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Piura  he 
founded  the  first  Spanish  settlement,  and  called  it  S.  Mi- 
chael.    Fortunately  for  Pizarro  a  civil  war  was  at  this  pe- 
riod raging  in  Peru  between  the  brothers  Atahualpa  and 
Huascar  [Peru],  and  each  party  requested  his  assistance 
against  the  other:    Pizarro  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
marched  up  the  country  to  Caxamarca.    Having  posted  his 
little  band  in  a  strong  position,  he  visited  Atahualpa,  who 
was  encamped  near  that  city,  where  the  sight  of  a  pro- 
fusion  of  the   precious  metals   that    he    found   inflamed 
his  cupidity  to  such   a  degree,  that  he  resolved  upon  a 
plan  as   daring  as  it  was  treacherous  and  dishonourable. 
At  a  given  signal,  when   Atahualpa  was   returning  Pi- 
zarro*8  visit,  the  Spaniards  opened   a  fire   upon  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Inca,  the  suddenness  and  surprise  of  which 
completely    s'.upified    them,    aud   as    no    resistance  was 
attempted,  Pizarro  carried  off  the  unfortunate  Atahualpa  a 
prisoner  to  his  quarters,  where  he  was  confined  in  a  room 
22  feet  long  by  16  feet  broad.    Having  soon  discovered  the 
insatiable  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  Atahualpa  offered  as  his 
ransom  to  fill  this  room  with  gold  as  high  as  he  could  reach. 
The  offer  was  eagerly  accepted  by  Pizarro,  without  the  small- 
est mtention  of  performing  his  part  of  the  agreement.     Be- 
fore the  whole  was  collected,  the  soldiers  became  so  much 
excited  at  the  sight  of  such  vast  treasure,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  restrain  their  impatience,  and  after  setting 
aside  the  fifth  part  for  the  crown,  and  a  share  for  Almagro's 
party,  1,528,500  pesos,  or  ounces,  were  divided.     Pizarro*s 
share  was  2350  marks  of  silver,  and  57,220  ounces  of  gold. 
Having  obtained  all  that  he  could  from  Atahualpa,  bis 
feelings  were  soon  excited  to  hatred  and  a  desire  of  re- 
venge, on  perceiving  that  he  was  an  object  of  scorn  and 
contempt  to  Atahualpa,  who  had  discovered  that  Pizarro 
was   ignorant  of  the  arts  that  he  most  admired   in  the 
Spaniards,  reading  and  writing.   Pizarro  accordingly  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death  in  1533.    The  government  of  Peru 
was  now  so  far  overthrown,  and  the  country  so  torn  by  in- 
testine convulsions,  that  no  effectual  opposition  was  offered 
to  Pizarro,  who  marched  upon  and  captured  Cuzco,  the 
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plunder  of  which  city  exceeded  in  value  the  ransom  of  Ata- 
Dualpa. 

In  1534,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  landed  in  Spain  with  the  rojal 
share  of  Atahualpa^s  ransom,  when  Franci^cu^s  authority  was 
confirmed  with  new  powers  and  priMleges,  and  Almagro  was 
appointed  adelantado  of  a  country  to  be  conquered  to  the 
southward  of  Pizarro's  government.  The  reconciliation  be* 
tween  Almagro  and  Pizarro  had  never  been  sincere ;  their 
evil  passions  were  however  for  the  present  suppressed^  and 
Almagro  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Chile,  while  Pizarro 
busied  himself  with  the  internal  government  of  Peru,  in  the 
arranfcement  and  administration  of  which  he  showed  con< 
tiderable  judgment.  In  January,  1535,  he  founded  the  city 
of  Lima,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes. 
In  1536  the  Peruvians  rose  and  endeavoured  to  throw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke:  they  cut  off  several  detachments,  and 
completely  blockaded  Pizarro  in  Lima,  and  his  brother  in 
Cuzco.  This  brought  Almagro  from  Chile,  who,  havim^  de- 
feated the  Peruvians,  attacked  Cuzco,  took  prisoners  Pizar- 
ro's  brothers,  and  subsequently  Alvarado  also ;  but  certain 
compunctions  preventing  him  from  attacking  Pizarro  im- 
mediately after,  the  viceroy  was  enabled  to  collect  his  forces 
and  attack  Almagro,  whom  he  took  prisoner,  and  soon 
afterwards  tried  and  executed  in  1538.  Pizarro*8  partiality 
in  entirely  leaving  out  the  followers  of  Almagro  in  the  sub- 
sequent allotment  of  lands,  completely  alienated  them,  and 
they  attached  themselves  to  the  young  Almagro,  who  soon 
became  the  rallying  point  for  all  who  were  disaffected  to- 
wards Pizarro.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and 
on  Sunday,  June  26, 1541,  the  conspirators,  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, headed  by  Herrada,  entered  the  governor's  palace  at 
mid-day,  the  hour  of  repose  in  hot  climates,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  staircase  before  an  alarm  was  given.  Pi- 
zarro, with  liis  half-brother  Alcantara,  and  a  knot  of  faithful 
friends,  defended  themselves  to  the  last  Thev  fell,  one 
after  another,  tdl  Pizarro  remained  alone.  At  length,  ex- 
hausted by  the  long  conflict,  and  unable  to  parry  the  nume- 
rous blows  aimed  at  him,  he  received  a  thrust  in  the  throat, 
and  expired  in  the  62nd  year  of  his  age,  full  of  strength  and 
vigour. 

Robertson  says  of  Pizarro, '  With  a  temper  of  mind  no 
loss  daring  than  the  constitution  of  his  body  was  robust,  he 
was  foremost  in  every  danger,  patient  under  the  greatest 
hardships,  and  unsubdued  by  any  fatigue.  Though  so  illi- 
terate that  he  could  not  even  read,  ho  was  soon  found  to  be 
formed  for  command.  Every  operation  committed  to  his 
conduct  proved  successful,  as,  by  a  happy  but  rare  conjunc- 
tion, he  united  perseverance  with  ardour,  and  was  as  cau- 
tious in  executing  as  he  was  bold  in  forming  his  plans.  To 
the  soldierly  qualities  of  intrepid  valour,  indefatigable  ac- 
tivity, insurmountable  constar.ry  in  enduring  the  hardships 
of  military  service  in  the  Ne'^  World,  ho  added  the  address, 
the  craft,  the  dissimulation  of  the  politician,  with  the  art  of 
concealing  his  own  purposes,  and  sagacity  to  penetrate  into 
those  of  other  men.' 

( Fidas  de  Expanoies  Cc/ebres,  par  Don  M.  F.  Quintana ; 
Robertson's  Hist,  nf  America.) 

PIZZIGHETTO'NE.    [Cremona] 

PIZZO.    [Calahria.] 

PLACE.  LA.    [Laplace.] 

PLACENTA  (Conchology),  Schumacher's  name  for  the 
Plaeuna  of  authors. 

PLACENTA,  in  Botany,  is  that  part  of  a  seed-vessel  on 
which  the  ovules  or  seeds  are  placed.  It  is  always  of  a 
soft  cellular  texture,  and  is  commonly  found  occupying  the 
margin  uf  a  carpel.  It  is  however  as  often  confined  to  a 
single  point,  as  in  nettles,  and  many  other  plants.  Morpho- 
legists  usually  rej^ard  it  as  a  mere  cellular  expansion  of  the 
margin  ur  surface  uf  a  carpel ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  means 
of  reconciling  with  this  view  some  kinds  of  parietal  placenta 
and  all  kinds  of  the  free  central.  This  bad  led  to  the  opinion 
that  ^ome  placentn  are  merely  an  expansion  of  the  axis  of 
growth,  round  and  ovor  which  the  carpollary  leaves  are 
folded ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  true  of  Pri- 
mulacoic,  Ljniiacesp,  Boraginacese,  and  GraminacesB  at  least. 
The  subject  has  however  as  yet  been  ver)*  imperfectly  inves- 
t><:ated.  and  will  prubably  be  found  connecte(f  with  sjrstema- 
ticai  points  of  great  value.  (Lindley's  Introduction  to 
Botany,  3idcd..  p.  J 08.) 

PL.ACKNl'A      [Imktus.] 

PLACKNpIA.     [PiACKNZA.] 

PL.ACE'NTULA.  Schumacher's  name  for  a  genus  of 
microscopic  Foraminifera, 
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PLA'CITUS  PAPYRIENSIS,  SEXTUS,  » 
called  by  mistake  Sextus  Platonicus,  or  Sextua  1 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  *  De  Medicamentis  «z  kmr 
malibus.'    His  age  is  unknown,  but  he  is  auppos^  to  Lava 
lived  about  the  fourth  century  a.d.  ;  by  some  pcisons  be  it 
called  Papiensis ;  but  all  that  is  known  of  him  is  that  ha 
was  a  physician,  as  appears  from  various  parta  of  his  vock 
(cap.  27,  &c.).   It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  cousisla  of  thirty* 
four  short  chapters,  each  of  which  treats  of  lome  antat 
th^t  was  considered  to  have  certain  medical  prupertict  a 
different  parts  of  its  body.     It  is  of  little  or  no  value,  at  naj 
easily  be  seen  from  the  following  specimens: — agaioM  a 
quartan  fever  he  directs  the  heart  of  a  hare  to  be  hnag 
round  the  arm  or  neck  (cap.  2) ;  in  order  to  be  delivered  far 
ever  from  pain  in  the  bowels,  be  recommends  a  very  )<Nut 
puppy  to  be  dressed  and  eaten  (cap.  II);  for  persons  affecM 
with  phthisis  or  a  bad  cough,  he  orders  the  saliva  of  a  bom 
to  be  taken,  mixed  with  wme  or  water :  'This,*  says  lu;'I 
have  myself  tried,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  Kexpertit" 
simum  est)  that  the  horse  will  die*  (cap.  14). 

The  work  has  been  frequently  published  both  scpratrif 
and  in  different  collections.     It  was  first  published  m  l&3e, 
Norimb.,  4to. ;  in  the  same  year.  Basil.,  Svoi   It  is  inserted  a 
the  first  volume  of  the  *  Medicsc  Artis  Principes,'  publabed 
by  II.  Stephens,  Paris.  1567.  in  the  collection  edited  bf 
And.  Rivinus,  Lips.,  1654,  8vo. ;  in  the  thirteenth  fuloat 
of  the  old  edition  of  Fabricius.  '  Biblioth.  Grssca:* 
Ackermann*s    collection    entitled    *  Parabilium         aa- 
mentorum  Scriptores  Antiqiii,'  Norimb.  et  Alton.,  J7bI^ 
8vo.    There  are  two  German  translations,  one  by  Heniieki, 
Basel,  1582.  8vo.;  and  the  other  by  May  or  Mayer,  Mif* 
deb.,  1612,  fol.    It  should  be  mentioned  that  Conslantiiws 
Afer,  in  his  work  entitled  *  De  Remediis  ex  AnimalibttB,' 
has  borrowed  very  freely  from  this  treatise,  and  indeed 
copied  great  part  of  it  almost  word  for  word. 

PLACOBRANCHIATA,  or  PLACOBRA'NCHIDA 
M.  Rang's  name  for  a  fumily  of  moUusks,  form ina  his  ifkk 
family  of  Gasteropoda  (Cuv.),  but  placed  by  Cuv 
his  Nudibranchiata,    [Nudibranchiata,  vol.  xvu,  y.       * 

M.  Rang  {Manuel)  obiter ves   that  M.  do  F^russac 
shown  to  him  some  mollusks  which  had  been  sent  tu 
F^russac  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  which  U  j 
at  once  recognised  the  genus  Actcpon  of  Oken,  or  ElMkm 
Risso.     M.  de  F^russac  pointed  out  to  M.  Rant 
branchiae  covered  the  back  and  upper  surface  oTtUr  luno, 
under  the  form  of  a  vascular  net,  and  therefore  M.  Rang  is 
of  opinion  that  it  should  be  added  to  his  family  of  Plie^ 
branchidce^  which  had  previously  contained  but  one  gconib 
viz.  Ptacobranchus, 

PLACOBRANCHUS.  [Nupibranchiata,  vol  xvl.  ^ 
362;  Placobranchiata] 

PLACU'N A.     [Oysters  ;  Pectinida.  vol.  xvil,  p.3ti.] 

PLACUNANO'MIA.     [Pecti.nid.b,  vol.  xvii,  p.  3M.] 

PLAGAL,  a  term  in  old  ecclesiastical  music,  rebiai| 
solely  to  the  Canto- Fernio,  or  Plain-So?^g,  or  Plaia- 
Chant,  and  signifying  collateral.  The  Plain-Song  was  at- 
dom  allowed  to  exceed  the  compass  of  an  octave,  and  ncta 
went  beyond  nine  notes.  When  the  octave  was  so  dixM 
that  the  fifih  was  above  the  fourth,  the  mode  or  ka]i  la 
said  to  be  Plasal,     f  Ai'thkntic  ] 

PLAGIO'STOMA  (Conchology).  rSpoNDYLiDJt]  E 
Dum^ril  uses  the  term  Ptagiottinnes  to  denote  the  Scliimu 
Cuvier's  first  family,  including  the  Sharks  {$q9tai9ii.hn-t 
and  the  Rays  (7?ata,  Linn.),  of  the  ChondropterfgiiU  ^ 
branchies  Jixe9. 

PLAGUE.    [Pestilence.] 

PLAGU'SIA.  [Grapsus,  vol.  xi.,  p.  362.]  Plazum  a 
also  Browne's  name  for  a  fish :  '  The  little  brown  Sole  viui 
a  pointed  tail.'     {Jamaica^  p.  445.) 

PLAID,  the  antient  garb  of  the  Scots  Highlandefi;>iul 
worn  bythe42nd,  72nd,  78th,  79th,  92nd, and  93id  UigLliU 
regiments. 

The  belted  plaid  consists  of  twelve  yards  of  tartan,  abrb 
arc  plaited,  and  bound  round  the  waist  by  a  leathern  bcl*. 
the  upper  part  being  attached  to  the  left  shoulder. 

In  the  regulations  relative  to  the  clothing  and  bilf 
mounting  of  the  British  infantry,  it  is  directed  that  la  s 
Highland  rorp  si'iving  in  Europe,  in  North  America,  ur  ''^ 
the  C^po  of  Good  IIu})e,  each  Serjeant,  rorporal,  druDSi'* 
and  private  mat)  shall  have  t^ix  \aids  of  plaid  once  in  *«*•> 
years,  and  a  purK>  every  Ke\eii  years.  tJaiDe»*»  Hiti'^'n 
Dictionary,  6vo.,  Lond.,  1810.) 

In  the  glossary  to  Jaroieson's  '  Popular  Ballads*'  ^to 
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806,  Plaiding  is  interpreted  *  blanketing.*    Tlie 

the  shepherds,  the  author  adds,  in  the  pastoral 
n  the  south  of  Scotland  are  actually  a  finer  sort  of 

and  so   are  the  plaids  worn  by  the  wives  and 
of  the  peasants  in  many  parts  of  the  north-cast  of 
It  this  day. 

-CHANT.  [Plain-Song.] 
-SONG,  or  Cantus  Firmus  (Lat.),  or  Canto 
il.),  a  name  given  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the 
?al  chant,  which  most  probably  was  borrowed  partly 
nusic  of  the  Greeks  and  partly  from  that  used  by 
n  the  synagogue.  The /Tfi«>i-5on^  is  an  extremely 
dody,  if  melody  it  may  be  called;  it  admits  but 
ire,  the  duple,  and  only  notes  of  equal  value.  It 
Uowed  to  extend  beyond  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
r  exceeds  nine  notes;  and  ihe  staff  on  which  the 
placed  consists  of  but  four  lines.     The  clefs  are 

and  F.  To  St.  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
1  is  supposed  to  be  indebted  for  the  regular  form 
lin-Sonp,  and  to  the  pope  St.  Gregory,  surnamed 

for  having  perfected  and  brouj^ht  it  into  that 
hich  it  still  continues  to  be  used  in  the  orthodox 
urch. 

SAILING.     [S'^iLiNQ.] 

S.  All  those  parts  of  the  dry  land  which  cannot 
e  called  mountainous  are  plains,  and  such  com- 
•  the  greater  ]  art  of  the  earth's  surface.  Thus, 
ce,  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  South  America 
are  to  the  mountainous  country  as  4  to  1.  We 
are  that  a  similar  calculation  has  been  made  fiir 
larts  of  the  world,  nor  are  there  perhaps  materials 
■  exact  for  thu  purpose. 

d  plain  has  but  an  indefinite  meaning  of  itself, 
to  be  rightly  understood  only  when  used  in  oppo- 
he  word  mountains,  or  when  conjoined  to  the 
iome  known  place,  in  which  case  it  means  the 
self  so  designated,  or  the  environs  of  some  parti- 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  cities  of  the  plains,  the 
the  plains,  the  plains  of  I^mbardy,  the  plains  of 

* 

a  great  error  to  imagine  that  by  the  word  plain 
horizontal  surface  is  always  understood.  In  its 
jptation  it  means  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
at  in  its  ireneral  level  as  compared  with  a  moun- 
untry.  The  more  perfectly  even  and  horizontal 
*,  the  better  does  it  deserve  to  be  called  a  plain, 
e  plains  of  Venezuela  and  of  the  lower  Orinoco, 
lia,  &c.  But  the  surface  of  the  ground  may  be 
ing,  as  Salisbury  plain,  and  the  Ukraine  ;  or  more 
ly  undulated,  as  the  ])lain  round  Paris;  or  it  may 
with  hills,  as  the  plains  of  the  Cassiquiare;  or  it 
versed  by  valleys  more  or  less  wide  and  deep,  like 
of  France  which  lies  between  the  Loire  and  the 
or  intersected  with  deep  ravines,  as  the  central 
tussia,  without  ceasing  on  such  accounts  to  be  a 

ave  been  divided  into  two  classes,  high  and  low; 
ient*s  reflection  will  show  that  such  denominations 
rigorously  only  to  the  two  extremities  of  a  scale 
>n,  at  the  bottom  of  which  would  stand,  for  ex- 
;  delta  of  Egypt  or  the  llanos  of  South  America 
ter  are  raised  only  about  150  feet  above  the  level 
Ml,  and  in  some  places  even  less),  and  at  the  top 
of  Antisana,  13,4'Jj  feet  above  the  sea-level ; 
he  greater  number  of  plains  are  found  at  inter- 
fights,  as  the  following  will  show  :  — 

Feet  above  tlie  Ocean. 
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Though  we  generally  regard  those  plains  which  are  the 
least  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  as  the  lowest,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  round  the  Caspian  and  Aral 
there  are  plains  of  many  thousand  scjuare  miles  considerably 
depressed  below  the  sea-level ;  as  is  also  the  case  with  the 
plain  or  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

The  term  plateau  has  often  been  given  exclusively  to 
elevated  plains,  but  this  also  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as'  by 
a  plateau  is  sometimes  meant  a  great  extent  of  country 
considerably  raised  above  the  rest  of  the  land,  and  having 
its  mountains,  its  plains,  and  its  valleys,  as  is  particularly 
exemplified  in  the  minor  plateau  of  Albania,  and  in  the 
great  plateau  of  Central  Asia.  The  latter  contains  four 
great  chains  of  mountains,  the  Altai  on  the  north,  the 
ThianChan  and  the  Huen-lun  in  the  interior,  and  the 
Himalaya  on  the  south,  between  which  are  the  vast  plains 
of  Dzoungaria,  of  Tongout,  and  of  Tibet,  with  their  rivers, 
valleys,  and  lakes. 

Table-land,  properly  so  called,  is  an  elevated  plain  rising 
abruptly  from  the  general  level  of  the  country,  and  being, 
as  it  were,  the  broad  and  horizontal  or  gently  undulating  top 
of  an  immense  mountain,  as  the  Nilgherry  district  of  India. 
Sometimes  there  are  several  such,  set  one  upon  the  other, 
at  least  on  one  or  two  sides,  when  they  are  called  platforms 
or  terraces,  as  those  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera 
of  New  Mexico. 

Some  writers  regard  the  words  plateau  and  table-land  as 
merely  the  French  and  English  names  for  the  same  sort  of 
elevation.  Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  these  names  should 
be  confined  to  elevations  producing  a  sensible  diminution 
of  temperature,  and  accordingly  to  such  heights  only  as 
attain  to  1800  or  2400  feet.  Some  again,  as  Balbi,  give 
the  name  of  plateau  to  all  high  and  extensive  mountain- 
tracts. 

Generally  speaking,  the  plains  of  Europe  are  of  middling 
elevation,  the  extremes  of  high  and  low  being  principally 
found  in  Asia  and  America.  Thus  while  the  great  plains 
of  Central  Asia,  about  Ladak,  Tibet,  and  Katchi,  and 
round  Koukounoor  and  elsewhere,  attain  a  height 
similar  to  those  of  Quito  and  Titicaca,  or  from  9000  to 
12,000  feet,  the  great  marshy  plains  of  Siberia  along  the 
borders  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  are  very  slightly  raised  above 
the  sea  level,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  plains  of  Bengal  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  the 
Tehama  of  Arabia,  &c. 

In  South  America,  contrasting  with  the  lofty  plains  of 
Quito,  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  &c.,  are  the  llanos  and 
the  plains  of  the  Amazon ;  while  in  North  America,  the 
interminable  prairies  and  the  low  swamps  round  New 
Orleans  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  elevated  plains  of  Mexico. 

Of  Africa  little  is  known,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  if  the  plains  of  Lower  Egypt  and  part  of  the  Sahara 
are  very  low,  there  may  be  high  plains  in  the  mountainous 
regions. 

Plains  differ  not  only  in  their  elevation,  but  in  the  hori- 
zontality  of  their  surface  and  general  slope,  and  in  the 
natu!*e  of  their  soil ;  which  circumstances,  together  with 
their  geographical  position,  influence  their  climate  and  pro- 
ductions, and  give  to  the  most  considerable  among  them  a 
particular  character  and  physiognomy.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  rocky  and  sandy  plains  belong  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  hot  and  temperate  regions  of  the  old  world. 
The  plains  of  America  are  generally  characterised  by  their 
gramineous  covering  or  their  vast  forests;  the  Asiatic 
steppes  by  a  twofold  appearance,  being  in  some  parts 
studded  with  low  saline  plants,  and  in  others,  as  in  Southern 
Russia,  Siberia,  and  Turkistan.  covered  with  plants  of  the 
families  of  the  Compositse  and  Leguminoss;  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  European  plains  are  richly  cultivated. 

We  say  such  are  the  general  characteristics,  for  there  are 
plains  of  similar  character  and  physiognomy  in  very  dif- 
ferent and  widely  separated  regions  of  the  world.  The 
high  land  of  the  Campos  Parexis,  for  instance,  in  South 
America,  is  very  similar  in  physiognomy  to  the  desert  of  Grobi 
in  Asia.  The  Desiertos,  near  Coquimbo,  are  of  the  same 
character  as  the  Sahara.  The  Puxzta  of  Hungary  resemble 
the  savannas  of  the  New  World ;  and  the  pampas  of  Cor  • 
dova  are  not  unlike  some  of  the  Siberian  steppes. 
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Though,  as  wo  hove  said,  plains  constitute  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  earlli's  surface,  and  are  very  varied 
ii  their  appearance,  there  are  nevertheless  wiine  which  are 
remarkable  not  only  for  llieir  extent,  hut  for  the  peculiari- 
ties whuh  disiinguish  them;  peculiarities  derived,  no 
doubt,  in  part  from  the  circumstances  attending  their  ori- 
ginal formation,  and  which  no  subsefjuent  causes  have  been 
able  to  obliterate.  These  remarkable  nlains  are  known 
under  the  names  of  deserts,  landes  ana  heaths,  8tep;.es 
savannas  and  prairies  llanos,  pampas,  and  selvas  (or  forest 
plains)  of  the  Marafion.  Deserts  having  been  already  de- 
scribed under  their  particular  head,  ue  shall  here  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  oihers. 

Hmths  and  Landes  of  /i'liropr.— From  Paris  to  Moscow 
and  Cazan  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Astrakan  on  the  other, 
is  one  continued  plain,  comprising  the  lowlands  of  Northern 
France,  the  Netherlands,  the  North  of  Germany,  the 
whole  of  Prussia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Poland  and 
Russia,  as  far  as  the  first  terraces  of  the  Ural.  Besides 
which  there  arc  many  minor  plains,  as  those  of  Wallachia 
and  Bulgaria,  Hungai-y,  Lombardy,  &c.  The  anticnl  civi- 
lization of  Europe  has  covered  the  greater  part  of  its  plains 
with  cultivation  and  rendered  some  of  these  lands  the 
richest  in  the  world  (the  plains  of  I^mbardv);  neverttieless 
there  are  some  spots  which  seem  to  defy  all  human  efforts 
to  bring  them  into  cultivation  ;  such  are  those  between  the 
Lower  Volga  and  the  Ural,  of  which  we  shall  sneak  more 
fully  in  describing  the  steppes,  and  such  are  tiie  heaths 
and  landes.  Of  these,  next  to  those  of  Russia,  the  most 
extensive  are  in  Lapland  and  West  Gothland.  But  the 
chief  landes  and  heaths,  properly  so  called,  lie  in  the  north- 
west of  Germany.  In  Lower  Sdesia,  Lusatia,  and  Bran- 
denburg, there  is  little  else  than  sand,  and  also  in  PoAaerania 
and  Mecklenburg,  studded  with  u  few  hills,  numerous  lakes, 
and,  aloni^  the  maritime  parts  of  the  latter,  having  some 
woods  of  oak.  In  Hanover  the  gentle  acclivities  are 
covered  with  heath,  which  extends  through  part  of  Holstein 
to  the  centre  of  Jutland.  The  most  sterile  parts  of  Uunover 
however  are  the  landes  of  Liineburg  and  Verden  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  and  those  of  Meppen  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ems.  Those  of  Liineburg  and  its  vicinity  are  said 
to  cover  a  space  of  about  6000  square  miles.  These  landes 
are  covered  with  heath,  with  pine  woods,  and  marshes.  On 
the  west  of  the  Ems,  about  Bentheim,  there  are  also  exten- 
sive landes  covered  with  swamps  and  stap^nant  pools.  In 
the  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  environs  of 
Monjoie.  between  Eupen  and  Malmedy,  we  again  find  vast 
landes  coated  with  heath.  In  France,  of  which  country 
about  onc-twelfih  is  unpro<!uctive  soil,  there  are  extensive 
landes  and  barren  spots.  That  tract  which  extends  eastward 
from  the  right  bunk  of  the  Adour,  and  gives  its  name  to  tha 
department,  consists  almost  wholly  of  pools,  marshes,  and 
heath,  and  this  sterile  plain  extends  a  great  way  into  the 
department  of  the  Gironde.  The  shingle  plain  of  Crau,  in 
the  department  of  the  Bouclics  du  Rhone  [Douches  du 
Rhonk],  is  well  known,  and  likewise  the  sterile  chalky  plain 
of  La  Champagne  Pouilleuse.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
there  are  considerable  landes. 

S/<7)p/*jr.— This  name,  which  is  Russian,  is  given  more 
particularly  to  the  extensive  plains  which  lie  on  the  north- 
west (»f  Asia.  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  steppes  have  a 
character  quite  different  from  the  other  great  plains  of 
the  world,  though  in  different  parts  they  present  partially 
the  distinguishing  features  which  characterise  the  llanos, 
the  savannas,  the  pampas,  the  sandy  deserts,  &c.  Gene- 
rally .spcakin*.:,  they  consist  of  rich  pastures  interminglefl 
with  woods,  barren  sands,  muriatiferous  clay,  and  abounding 
in  lakes,  pools,  and  streams  of  salt  and  bitter  waters. 

From  the  sea  of  Azof  on  the  west  to  the  foot  of  the  Little 
Altai  on  the  east,  there  is  a  band  extending,  in  a  north-east 
direction,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban  towards  Tomsk, 
where  the  undulations  of  the  plain  prevent  the  egress  of 
the  waters,  which,  percolating  through  a  highly  saline  soil, 
are  collected  in  the  hollows  into  innumerable  lakes  and 
pools  of  salt  water,  which  give  a  i)eculiar  feature  and  interest 
to  these  nteppes. 

Further  northwanl,  the  Siberian  plains  have  a  general 
tlopo  towards  the  Frozen  Oc  can,  and  are  intersected  by  the 
l^reat  rivers  Oiii,  YeniNci,  and  Lena;  between  the  lower 
courhcs  of  which  extend  immense  frozen  marches,  covered 
with  moss,  and  inters|>ersed  with  a  lew  sandy  and  clayey 
hills  crowned  with  tufts  or  clumps  of  ttuotcd  birch  and 
other  dwarf  shrubs. 


The  greater  part  of  what  are  properly  callcil  the  stcf f«t 
form  a  ouhiderable  part  of  tho  c<iuntr%'  Untwn  a»  I  .ic. 
])endent  Tartary,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  nomadic  hurla 
of  the  Kirg his  Cossacks. 

The  step|)e  which  lies  on  the  north-west  of  the  ( 
bounded  by  the  Caucasus,  the  sea  of  Azof,  tiio  lowrk  «.wun« 
of  the  Don.  and  thence  to  the  Ural  or  IaVk«  is  inhabited  by 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Nogiy  Tartan.  Tbt 
whole  of  this  steppe  is  characterised  as  composed  of  hills  rf 
a  moving  shelly  sand,  between  which  arc  beautiful  gntt 
pastures,  and  marshy  hollows  with  reeds  and  clumps  of  Ircff, 
among  which  are  willows,  poplars,  and  wild  olive.  Tbert 
are  numerous  salt  streams  and  brino  pools,  barreo  patrWt 
covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence,  an<f  in  many  places  lafti 
of  saline  plants.  The  fertility  of  tite  hollows  seems  doc  is 
a  sheet  of  water  which,  coming  from  the  hilly  raiife  calM 
Obstchei  Sirt,  a  branch  of  the  Ural,  flows  nBnedisirif 
below  the  sandy  surface,  being  probably  retained  by  ao  la- 
pervious  substratum. 

Between  the  laik  on  the  west  and  a  low  ridge  if  hiUs  on 
the  east,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  south -cmIuu  cov 
tinuation  of  the  Ural,  and  which  extends  between  the  Aial 
and  the  Caspian,  is  another  steppe  bimilar  in  character  is 
that  already  described.  It  is  occupied  by  the  Kirghis  of  iht 
little  horde ;  while  what  is  called  the  central  or  midille  bait 
ranges  over  the  vast  steppe  contained  between  the  lake 
and  the  Sir  on  the  south,  the  low  hills  alreadv 
on  the  west,  the  Ouloustaou  and  Naourgiuski 
the  north,  and  the  Sarasou  on  the  east.  Wiiu  iuvk 
tion  of  the  Sir,  all  the  waters  of  this  great  basin  lo«e 
selves  in  the  sand,  or  in  lakes  more  or  less  salt,  the  i 
of  which  is  the  famous  Aksakal  Ban. 

To  the  north  of  the  last-mentioned  steppe  lies  the 
steppe  or  plain  of  Ischim,  which  extends  from  a 
slope  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ural,  a 
Tobol,  to  the  Irtish.  It  takes  its  name  from  mm 
Ischim,  wiiich,  dividing  it  nearly  in  two,  falls  into  1 
near  PetropavloffskoV.    The  north-east  part  of  r 

towards  Tara,  on  the  lef\  bank  of  the  Irtish,  is  co«nw  « 
dense  forests  abounding  in  game  and  rich  in  furs.    Sa 
are  in  great  number,  but  of  indifferent  qualilT;  h 
which  there  are  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  ermines  and  squkn 
beavers,  lynxes,   gluttons,    and    others,   and   still  I 
north  are  reindeer.    The  Kirghis  of  the  middle  bonle  utmr- 
times  encamp  in  the  plains  of  Ischim,  of  similar  geosnl 
character  to  those  already  describccL 

Crossing  the  Irtish,  we  enter  the  great  steppe  of  Baraks. 
occupying  all  the  space  between  that  river  and  the  Upper 
Obi.  This  steppe,  lying  nearer  the  foot  of  the  mounianoei 
district  of  the  south  and  east,  contains  numerous  lakes  aai 
pools,  particularly  in  its  southern  portion.  This  ^isincl 
is  in  many  places  extremely  fertile,  and  aloni;  the  «aff^ 
courses  the  grass  grows  luxuriantly.  The  north  and  Dortk- 
west  parts  are  wooded,  but  the  more  southern,  those  lyac 
along  the  Irtish  and  towards  the  Altai',  have  few  trec^asi 
are  less  fertile.  The  lake  Tbchany,  the  largest  and  neurly  tk 
most  northerly  of  the  great  group  of  lakes,  aboundi  in  fisk; 
the  surrounding  country  is  extremely  fertile,  and  aboaadi 
in  aquatic  game,  the  chief  nourishment  of  the  Tartartnba 
who  live  dispersed  along  the  frontiers  of  this  cantoiL  !■- 
terspersed  with  the  sandy,  barren,  and  saline  spots^  arc  ssiy 
places  where  there  is  excellent  land  for  tillage,  in  whidi 
grain  and  (lax  succeed  w  ell.  In  those  parts  of  this  diimel 
which  suit  them  there  are  great  quantities  of  elks,  roebacbk 
and  wild  boars.  The  Kirghis  of  the  great  horde  occup*  a 
more  mountainous  country  to  the  south  of  the  Sarasou. 

Besides  these  great  steppes,  there  are  numerous  ot 
patches  of  greater  or  less  extent  and  similar  genetal  car 
racter  in  Central  Siberia,  reaching  from  the  Ural  to  tbt 
Lena. 

Previous  to  the  nominal  sulgection  of  the  wanda 
hordes  to  Russia,  that  country  had  lines  offortiSedposUM 
its  protection  against  these  predatory  bands  ;  but  now  ibsS 
the  different  hordes  of  Kirghis  acknowledge  the  supreiasef 
of  Russia,  and  their  several  chiefs  are  paul  by  the  Rusmb 
government,  many  of  these  posts  have  been  abandooed.sBl 
open  villages  are  now  multiplying  along  the  roads  by  wt 
the  Russian  caravans  travel  towards  Kiachtm  and  m 
direction  of  the  mining  districts  of  the  Altai.    The  i 
ants  of  these  villages,  some  of  which  are  verylarg  e, 

The  wa 


only  stationary  population  of  the  steppei« 
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lorses,  camels,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  These 
lerds,  together  with  the  hooty  taken  in  their  incursions 
ipon  the  Cal mucks  and  others,  form  the  sole  wealth  of  the 
Ikin^his,  who  lead  easy  and  independent  lives. 

The  extent  of  the  steppes  properly  so  called,  excluding 
:he  marshy  plains  of  the  north,  may  he  about  1,000,000 
iquare  miles. 

Savannas  or  Prairies. — ^The  central  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica, from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  continuous  plain,  divided  by  a  low  watershed 
the  north-eastern  basin,  whose  waters  flow  into  the 
ruiar  Sea,  Hudson's  Bay,  and,  by  the  great  lakes  and 
St.  Lawrence,  into  the  Atlantic,  and  the  basin  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi,  whose  waters  fall  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

This  immense  tract  of  country,  estimated  by  Humboldt 
at  2,430,000  square  miles,  is  extremely  varied  in  climate,  in 
character,  and  productions ;  for  while  the  northern  portion, 
which  is  watered  by  the  Mackenzie,  Back's  River,  the 
Churchill,  and  the  Saskatchewan,  is  condemned  for  the 
|[reater  part  of  the  year  to  all  the  horrors  of  an  iron-bound 
m\  and  stunted  polar  vegetation,  palms  and  other  tropical 
trees  grow  at  the  extremity  of  the  southern  portion.  It  is 
^*5  southern  basin,  watered  by  the  mighty  Missouri  and 
sippi,  with  their  abundant  affluents,  that  contains 
II  extensive  grass-covered  tracts,  the  savannas  and  prai- 
ux9»  They  lie  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
bough  along  the  Illinois  river  they  are  found  to  the  extent 
f  1,200,000  acres,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the  basin  east 
f  the  Mississippi.  But  the  whole  of  the  territory  from  the 
ight  bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  mountains  is  not  one 
ODtinoed  savanna,  or  even  an  unbroken  horizontal  plain  ; 
)r  it  is  rises  towards  the  mountains,  many  of  whose  spurs 
re  reached  by  the  Missouri,  which  has  erroded  their  extre- 
mes into  blufls.  These  ridges  form  the  boundaries  of  the 
osins  of  the  great  tributary  streams,  the  Platte,  theKanses, 
be  Osage,  the  Arkansas,  &c.  Woods  are  also  occasionally 
net  with  along  the  Mississippi  and  other  watercourses,  as 
'^'Mvise  in  Arkansas ;  and  in  some  places,  as  between  the 
te  and  the  Missouri,  there  are  extensive  surfaces  of 

ving  sands  resembling  those  of  the  African  desert.     Else- 
-•-ere  again,  as  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  along  the 

laissippi,  a  distance  of  450  miles  long  and  40  miles  broad, 
ue  soil  is  all  swamps  and  pools,  with  abundance  of  trees  : 
his  is  also  the  case  above  Illinois  lake  and  elsewhere.  Along 
upper  Missouri,  from  the  territory  of  the  Mandans,  is  an 
^rminable  plain  without  trees  or  shrubs  except  in  the 
uisfshy  spots.  In  various  parts,  but  more  especially  along 
the  borders  of  the  great  plain,  and  in  Arkansas,  salt  is 
found. 

The  savannas,  or  prairies,  as  they  are  also  called,  are  di- 
vided by  Flint,  an  American  writer,  into  three  kinds: — 1, 
the  heathy  or  bushy,  which  have  springs  and  are  covered 
with  small  shrubs,  grape-vines,  &c.,  very  common  in  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Missouri ;  %  dry  or  rolling,  generally 
destitute  of  water  and  almost  of  all  vegetation  but  grass ;  they 
are  the  most  common  and  extensive:  the  traveller  may 
wander  for  days  in  these  vast  and  nearly  level  plains  with- 
out wood  or  water,  and  see  no  object  rising  above  the  hori- 
zon ;  3,  the  alluvial  or  wet  prairies,  the  smallest  division  ; 
they  are  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation  of  tall  rank  grass. 
The  soil  is  deep,  black,  friable,  and  fertile,  and  abounding 
in  pools  without  issue,  left  by  the  floodings  of  the  rainy 
season.    It  is  over  the  second  kind  chiefly  that  the  bisons 
wander  in  herds  of  from  40,000  to  50,000.     Stags,  or  more 
properly   wapitis,   are  also  very  numerous;   and  between 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  there  are  droves  of  wild  horses. 
])eer  are  also  numerous  ;  and  along  the  borders  of  the  Mis- 
souri, above   the    Platte,  or  shallow  river,   the  antelope 
abounds  in  herds  of  several  hundreds.    In  summer  wild 
goats  are  seen  in  vast  numbers  along  the  Mississippi.     Above 
the  Mandan  villages  arc  grizzly  bears ;  and  badgers,  bea- 
rers, otters,  foxes,  wolves,  racoons,  opossums,  squirrels,  porcu- 
pines, and  skunks  inhabit  the  same  region.     To  this  enu- 
ion  of  Warden's  and  Flint's,  Lyell  adds  the  jaguar. 
I  waters  teem  with  alligators  and  tortoises,  and  their 
face  is  covered  with  millions  of  migratory  water-fowl, 
irnich  perform  their  annual  voyage  between  the  Canadian 
lidccs  and  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

Llanos.—The  whole  interior  of  South  America,  from  the 
nountains  of  Caracas  on  the  north  to  the  Straits  of  Ma- 

Ihaens  on  the  south,  is  divided  by  comparatively  low 
isverse  ridges,  running  east  and  W99t  iato  three  great 
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basins ;  that  of  the  Orinoco  on  the  north,  that  of  the  Ama- 
zon or  Maranon  in  the  centre,  and  that  of  the  La. Plata  on 
the  soifth.  The  first  comprises  the  llanos,  vast  plains 
occupying  a  surface  of  260,000  square  miles.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  principal  portions :  the  first,  beginning  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  extends  westward  as  far  as  the 
Andes  of  New  Granada,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Caracas,  and  on  the  south  by  the  mountainous  group  of 
Parime  and  the  Rio  Apure,  an  affluent  of  the  lower  Ori- 
noco. The  other  portion  of  the  llanos,  which  is  twice  as 
extensive  as  the  first,  reaches  from  the  Apure  on  the  north 
to  the  Caqueta  (an  affluent  of  the  Maranon)  on  the  south ; 
having  the  Andes  on  the  west,  and  the  sierra  of  Parime  and 
the  Orinoco  on  the  east.  The  inclination  of  these  plains  is 
to  the  east  and  south,  and  they  are  traversed  by  many 
streams,  which,  taking  their  rise  from  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Andes,  bear  their  tributary  waters  to  the  Orinoco.  As 
the  medium  height  of  the  llanos  does  not  exceed  200  feet, 
the  course  of  the  rivers  is  very  slow  and  often  scarcely 
perceptible. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  llanos,  says  Humboldt,  is 
the  absolute  want  of  hills  and  inequalities,  the  perfect  level 
of  every  part  of  the  soil.  Often  in  the  space  of  270  square 
miles  there  is  not  an  eminence  of  a  foot  high.  This  resem- 
blance to  the  surface  of  the  sea  strikes  the  imagination  most 
powerfully  where  the  plains  are  altogether  destitute  of  palm- 
trees,  and  where  the  mountains  of  the  shore  and  of  the  Ori- 
noco are  so  distant  that  they  cannot  be  seen.  This  unvary- 
ing equality  of  surface  reigns  without  interruption  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  Villa  de  Aurore  and  Ospinos, 
under  a  parallel  of  540  miles  in  length,  and  from  San 
Carlos  to  the  Caqueta,  on  a  meridian  of  600  miles. 

There  are  however,  notwithstanding  this  uniformity  of 
surface,  two  kinds  of  inequalities  in  the  llanos.  The  first, 
called  brancos,  are  horizontal  banks  of  sandstone  or  lime- 
stone standing  four  or  five  feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
plain,  and  sometimes  many  leagues  in  length.  The  second 
kind  of  inequality,  called  mesa,  consists  of  convex  emi- 
nences rising  to  the  height  of  a  few  fathoms. 

The  llanos  have  different  names  in  different  parts:  thus, 
from  the  Mouth  of  the  Dragon,  the  llanos  of  Cumana,  of 
Barcelona,  and  of  Caracas  or  Venezuela,  follow  from  east 
to  west,  when,  turning  southward  from  8°  N.  lat.,  between 
the  meridians  of  67**  40'  and  70"^  40',  we  find  the  llanos  of 
Varinas,  Casuare,  the  Meta,  Guaviarc,  Caguan,  and  Ca- 
queta.    All  these  are  again  subdivided. 

The  aspect  of  the  llanos  is  somewhat  dissimilar  in  different 
places;  but  the  greatest  difference  depends  upon  the  sea- 
sons. ThQ  local  dissimilarity  arises  chiefly  from  the  nature 
of  the  palm-trees  scattered  about,  which  vary  in  different 
places,  and  also  from  the  greater  or  less  abundance  and 
variety  of  the  dicotyledonous  plants  which  are  inter- 
mixed with  the  grasses,  the  height  of  which  latter  is  also 
very  unequal,  being  sometimes  only  a  few  inches  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  watercourses,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  four 
feet  in  their  vicinity.  In  this  high  grass  the  jaguar,  or 
American  tiger,  lurks  to  spring  upon  the  mules  and  horses 
that  cross  the  plain.  But  the  season  of  drought  or  of  rain 
entirely  changes  the  aspect  of  the  greater  part  of  the  llanos. 
In  the  rainy  season,  says  Humboldt,  the  llanos  display 
a  beautiful  verdure,  but  in  the  time  of  great  drought  they 
assume  the  aspect  of  a  desert.  The  grass  is  then  reduced 
to  powder,  the  earth  cracks,  the  alligators  and  great  ser- 
pents remain  buried  in  the  dried  mud,  till  awakened  from 
their  long  lethargy  by  the  first  showers  of  spring.  These 
phenomena  are  observed  on  barren  tracts  of  fifty  or  sixty 
leagues  in  length  where  the  llanos  are  not  traversed  by 


rivers. 


The  principal  and  almost  the  only  trees  of  the  llanos 
are  different  varieties  of  palms.  The  Corypha  iectorum,  or 
Palraa  de  Cobija,  solitary  or  in  clumps,  rises  here  and 
there  as  a  landmark  through  these  trackless  plains.  It  is 
chiefly  found  in  the  llanos  of  Caracas  from  Mesa  de  Peja, 
as  far  as  Guayaval.  Farther  north  and  north-west,  near 
Guavare  and  San  Carlos,  its  place  is  taken  by  another 
species  of  the  same  genus.  Other  palm-trees  appear  to  the 
south  of  Guayaval,  especially  the  Pirilu,  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  the  Murichi,  whose  beautiful  verdure,  at  the  period  of 
the  greatest  drought,  contrasts  with  the  mournful  aspect  of 
the  grey  and  dusty  leaves  of  the  cobija.  Two  or  three  other 
species  of  trees  besides  palms  are  also  found  in  the  llanos, 
and  it  is  round  these  clumps  that  the  llanos  are  the  most 
fertile,  _ 
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Tlie  great  vealth  of  the  llanos  consists  in  the  numerous 
herds  which  they  feed.  The  first  horned  cattle  were  let  loose 
in  these  extensive  pastures  hy  Christoval  Rodriguez,  about 
the  year  1548,  since  which  time  they  have  increased  to 
almost  countless  numbers.  About  98,0U0  head  of  cattle 
are  said  to  wander  in  the  pastures  round  Calaboza.  But, 
according  to  M.  Depons.  there  are,  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  lake  of  Maracaybo.  1,200.000  oxen.  180.000 
horses,  and  90,000  mules,  the  annual  produce  of  which  herds 
is  estimated  at  about  5.000,000  franc:*.  The  richest  proprie- 
tors are  said  to  mark  as  many  as  14.000  head  every  year, 
and  sell  to  the  number  of  five  or  six  thousand.  According 
to  ofticial  documents,  prior  to  the  Revolution  the  exportation 
of  hides  from  the  whole  capitania-general  amounted  annu- 
ally, from  the  West  India  Islands  alone,  to  174,000  skins  of 
oxen  and  1 1.000  of  goats:  and  as  in  this  account  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  ffaudulent  dealings  in  hides,  it  would 
appear  that  the  number  of  1,200,000,  stated  above,  is  much 
underrated. 

All  the  parts  of  the  llanos  are  not  equally  favourable  for 
the  brcedmg  of  mules  and  oxen ;  but  in  some  of  those 
places,  where  the  herds  are  less  numerous,  the  pastures  are 
so  fertile  as  to  furnish  meat  of  an  excellent  quality  for  pro- 
visioning the  coast. 

The  horses  of  the  llanos  are  not  very  large,  but  are  de- 
aoendcd  from  a  fine  Spanish  breed.  Deer  arc  natives  of 
these  plains. 

The  greatest  curiosity  of  the  llanos  are  the  gymnoti,  or 
electrical  eels,  which  live  in  the  pools  as  well  as  in  the  rivers 
of  this  part  of  South  America. 

We  may  also  mention,  as  distinguishing  the  llanos  from 
the  pampas,  and  from  the  plains  of  North  America,  the 
Sahara,  and  the  steppes  of  Asia,  the  total  absence  of  any 
formation  of  muriate  of  soda. 

PamfHtf,  from  an  Indian  word,  which,  in  the  Quichua 
language,  signifies  properly  a  Hat,  is  the  name  given  to 
extensive  plums  in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  South 
America.  Those  which  lie  to  the  south  and  north-west  of 
Buenos  Ayrcs  are  called,  the  former  the  Pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  or  simply  the  Pampas,  and  the  latter  the  Pampas  of 
G>rdoTa.  The  plains  to  the  south  of  the  province  of  Chi- 
quhtos  bear  the  name  of  the  Pampas  de  Huanacos.  There  is 
also  one  more  to  the  north,  between  the  river  Beni  and 
the  river  Marmore,  a  tributary  of  the  Madeira ;  and 
lastly,  to  the  north  between  Huallaga  and  the  Ucayal 
there  is  another,  called  the  Pampas  del  Sacramento. 

The  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  bordered  on  the  west  by 
the  forests  which  lie  along  the  base  of  the  Andes  of  Chile  ; 
on  the  east  bv  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  south  bv  tho  Rio 
Negro  and  Patagonia,  the  interior  of  which,  though  little 
known,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  pampa 
itself ;  and  on  the  north-east  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In 
the  direction  due  north  the  pampa  narrows  between  the 
Parana  and  a  ridge  coming  from  the  Andes,  called  the 
Sierra  de  Cordova. 

This  region,  reckoning  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on 
the  west,  occupies  a  surface  of  about  315,000  square  miles. 
This  plain  has  no  general  slope,  or  rather  it  slopes  so  gently 
towards  the  east,  that  the  sliuhtest  inequalities,  together 
with  the  absorbing  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  great  evapo- 
ration, arc  suincient  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  waters ;  so 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  rivers  Colorado  and  Ne^ro, 
"Which  come  from  the  Cordilleras,  and  which  traverse  the 
southern  part  of  the  pampas,  and  the  Salado,  a  small  stream 
which  Hows  into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  at  its  mouth,  the 
pampas  have  no  running  waters,  but,  instead  of  them,  a 

freat  many  shallow  pools,  of  which  the  water  is  often 
racki>h.  There  is  one  at  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  direction  west-south-west, 
always  filled  \iiih  salt,  from  which  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayrcs 
was  yearly  supplied  before  the  port  was  thrown  open  to 
foreii^ners.  The  southern  part  of  the  pampas  is  sandy, 
with  patches  of  saline  plants  and  stunted  trees;  the  north- 
ern parts  are  covered  with  grass,  supplying  food  to  large 
benls  of  cattle  and  wild  horses  the  descendants  of  those 
first  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  said  that  several 
million  head  of  cattle  and  about  half  as  many  horses 
feed  un  the  Pampas  of  Dueuos  Ayres.  There  are  also 
wild  lieastsi. 

This  plain  is  traversed  by  a  road  which  leads  from  Buenos 
Ayrcs  to  Chile,  aloug  which  the  traveller  meets  with  huts, 
which  form  stations,  distant  from  each  other  about  seven  or 
•ight  leagues.    The  journey  may  be  made  on  horseback 


or  in  a  carriage,  but  it  it  somctimei  dangerous,  on  teccuot 
of  the  Indians. 

The  Pampa  of  Cordova  extends  from  the  right  baak 
of  the  lower  Parana  to  the  Sierra  de  Cordova  at  the  wrsL 
On  the  north  it  joins  the  ^andy  plains  or  trareua  of  Si;:- 
tiago  del  Estero. 

This  pampa  resembles  that  already  described  in  all  th. 
excepting  being  traversed  by  a  greater  number  of  ttreiu.* 
All  these  streams  however,  with  the  exception  of  the      >  S»- 
lado.  which  falls  into  the  Parana,  lose  them»eli  iW 

sandis,  or  end  in  marshes  and  lakes  without  issue,  m»wt»  wk 
in  the  country  are  called  Lagunai,  Such  is  partieuUrli  tsc 
case  with  the  Rio  Dulce,  which,  rising  in  a  fertile  nllcf 
on  the  eastern  sloi)e  of  one  of  the  lateral  chains  of  the  A&dn 
passes  by  S.  Miguel  de  Tucuman  and  Santiago,  and  ftaaUr 
empties  itself  into  the  Lagunas  de  las  Porongos  ;  thetusp 
is  also  the  case  with  the  Rio  Primero,  on  which  is  situsid 
Cordova,  the  best  of  all  the  towns  of  Tucuman,  the  rtc- 
dence  of  a  bishop,  and  where  the  Jesuits  bad  CwmerJr  i 
celebrated  university. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  country  between  IhePsiir.i 
and  the  mountains  to  the  west,  from  Chaco  on  \\m  wtvh 
to  the  extreme  southern  extremity  of  the  Pampa  ofBueocs 
Ayres,  says  Azara,  there  is  neither  river,  lake,  nor  well  tha: 
is  not  brack ii>h.  Even  the  Pilcomayo  and  the  Vtraci* 
partake  of  this  saltness;  and  the  same  author  asaam  u 
that  he  has  seen  in  lagunas,  dried  up  by  the  hcfti,  a 
of  Epsom  salts  above  three  inches  in  thickness.  i 

The  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  valleys  lying  to  tbevM 
and  north  of  the  plains  of  Tucuman,  similar  in  ft»t 
respects  to  Little  Bucharia,  rich  in  their  flocks,  viiboct 
ambition,  and  without  care,  close  tho  day  in  rural  amnse- 
ments  worthy  of  being  sung  by  Theocritus  and  \ir$il  h 
is  nevertheless  true  that  there  are  spaces  of  man?  sqoait 
leagues  in  extent  condemned  to  absolute  stenhir.  Tbi 
traveller  may  pass  for  days  together  over  sands  ao^  rtOBM^ 
between  which  there  spring  up  here  and  there  sonesalmt 
plants,  without  meeting  with  any  other  objects  tfaaoafiv 
isolated  huts  on  the  l)orders  of  some  brackish 
these  barren  districts  are  generally  designated  by  toe 
tratwsta. 

I\impa  nf  Huanacon. — Leaving  the  Pampa  of  Cordoraot 
the  south,  and  travelling  through  forests  swamang  «i(k 
bees,  which  extend  beyond  the  Rio  Dulce  and  the  Sal 
we  enter  on  the  territory  of  the  Abipones,  a  race  of  \^ 
warlike  Indians  ;  ^fler  which,  crossing  the  Rio  Vcmcjs^ 
we  gain  the  plains  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  occupied  by  moie  ur 
less  savage  indigenous  tribes.  Hiis  region  is  travencd  bf 
the  Rio  Pilcomayo.  which,  passing  near  the  mines  of  F^ 
tosi,  fulls  into  the  Paraguay  below  the  city  of  Assamptso^ 
To  the  north  lies  the  Pampa  de  Huanacos,  adjoining  tbi 
province  of  Chiquitos,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  g 
laguna  of  Xaraycs,  through  which  passes  the  frootwr  • 
Brazil ;  on  the  west  by  the  heights  of  Santa  Cniide  Sierra 
and  on  the  north  by  the  forests  of  the  province  of  Moidi 
and  the  sandy  plateau  calle<l  Campos  Paresis. 

Piimjia  de  Sloxos  is  on  the  north  of  the  province  of  If oxo^ 
between  the  rivers  Beni  and  Marmor^ ;  and  between  ibi 
junction  of  this  latter  and  the  Guaporc,  another  sovtc 
the  Madeira,  are  other  pampas  of  considerable  extenL 

Pampa  del  Sacramento. — ^l*his  pampa  is  situated  c 
north-west  of  Cuzco.    It  differs  from  the  other  pan 
having  a  more  tropical  vegetation,  and  in  iti  soil  not 
saline.      It  occupies   a  surface  of  from  54,000  to  63,SM 
square  miles. 

Such  are  the  principal  pampas  of  South  America: 
if  we  include  a  part  of  Patagonia  as  being  of  tbesauM        *^ 
with  the  pampas,  we  shall   have,  without  reckon 
pampas  of  Moxos  and  Sacramento,  and  a  number  «n  *{•«• 
of  similar  character  but  less  extent,  an  almost  unintermpttd 
band,  extendinp:  from  the  Campos  Parexis,  in  latitude  U* 
S.,  to  the  bay  of  St.  George  in  45",  or  about  '2SU0  ge*V>P^ 
cal  miles  long  and  .')U0  wide,  or  a  surface  of  840.oOO*»qcsre   . 
miles  of  plain,  partly  sand,  and  partly  marsliy  and  alma 
and  producing  hardly  anything   but   pasture   and  s  ft« 
stunte<l  trees.  Humboldt  estimates  the  whole  of  the  panpi* 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Patagonia  at  135,200  square  Icagatf 
of  '20  to  the  degree. 

The  Sch'as,  or  forest- covered  plain  of  tho  Maranon.— l**" 
dependent  of  the  vast  forests  which  cover  great  part  of  ib« 
nlains  of  North  America,  particularly  on  the  east  of  tbc 
Xlississippi.  there  is  the  immense  plain  of  the  Maraooa  ta 
South  America,  extending  over  a  surface  of  tl|34Qf00f  sq< 
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liles,  of  which  about  719|000  are  covered  with  primeval 
>rests,  the  rest  of  the  space  being  occupied  by  the  waters, 
nd  by  open  patches  of  a  character  similar  to  the  llanos  and 
avannas,  though  little  known.  We  merely  mention  this 
egion  here  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  continuous  plains 
Q  the  world. 

If  the  great  plains  we  have  described  owe  their  peculiar 
haracter  to  climate  and  situation,  a  very  little  reflection 
rill  suffice  to  show  the  immense  influence  which  they  in 
heir  turn  must  exercise  over  the  climate  of  the  regions  con- 
iguous  to  them,  and  the  great  modifications  they  must 
ifect  on  mere  astral  temperature.  Indeed  the  curves  of 
;he  isothermal  lines  sufficiently  prove  that  the  several 
:limates  of  the  earth  depend  on  the  joint  action  of  solar 
rradiation,  and  the  magnitude,  distribution,  conformation, 
U)il,  and  productions  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the 
sxtent  and  relative  position  of  the  great  bodies  of  water  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  Nor  have  the  vast  plains  of 
\sia  and  America  performed  a  less  important  part  in  the 
Qoral  history  of  mankind,  whether  as  having  favoured  or 
)pposed  the  emigrations  of  nations  and  the  progress  of 
:ivilization. 

PLAN.  This  word  (which  is  the  same  as  Plane)  means  a 
epresentation  of  a  plane  section  of  any  building,  country, 
;c.  Usually  it  is  to  the  horizontal  section  that  the  term  Is 
pplied,  the  words  section  or  elevation  being  used  to  signify 
le  vertical  plans.  A  map  is  not  properly  a  plan,  but  a 
ROJECTiON,  unless  the  country  represented  be  perfectly 
vel:  nevertheless  the  term  is  commonly  applied  to  maps 
■  very  small  portions  of  a  country,  as  an  estate  or  a  town. 

PLANA'Rl A,  Captain  Brown's  name  for  a  genus  of  fossil 
lells  which  are  discoid,  and  much  resemble  Planorbis ; 
it  the  outer  lip  is  reflected ;  and  the  form  is  considered  to 
ive  been  marine.  Mr.  Lea  notes  a  new  species,  Planaria 
'iens,  from  the  Claiborne  beds,  Alabama.  (Contributions 
I  Geology.)  Planaria  had  been  used  by  Miiller,  Lamarck, 
id  others,  to  designate  a  genus  of  animals  placed  byCuvier 
nong  his  Intestinatix  ParenchymateuXy  but  they  do  not 
re  in  otl;ier  animals,  and  are  only  found  in  fresh  or  salt 
aters. 

Dr.  Johnston  describes  several  British  species  of /%inaria, 
I  marine,  in  the  3rd  and  4lh  vols,  of  the  Zoological 
oumal. 

PLANAXIS.     [Entomostomata,  vol.  ix.,  p.  452.] 

PLANE.     [Straight  Line  and  Plane.] 

PLANE,  INCLINED.    [Inclined  Plane.] 

PLANE.  Botanists  enumerate  several  species  of  this 
ree.  of  which  two  only  deserve  notice  here. 

The  Oriental  Plane,  or  Chinar,  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor 
nd  the  Levant,  and,  according  to  Royle,  it  stretches  east- 
rard  as  far  as  Cashmere.  Its  favourite  spots  are  low  situa- 
ions,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  humid  ;  as  it  ascends  the 
ides  of  mountains  it  soon  becomes  scrubby,  and  degenerates 
Qto  a  bush.  In  favourable  situations  it  becomes  one  of  the 
St  noble  of  all  trees,  with  deeply  divided  leaves,  glossy 
luii  bright  green,  and  huge  branches  which  spread  in  all 
lirections  from  its  massive  trunk,  forming  in  eastern  coun- 
Ties  the  most  agreeable  of  all  shade.  It  appears  to  acquire 
I  very  great  age,  was  extensively  employed  by  both  the 
jreeks  and  Romans  for  avenues  and  other  purposes  of 
imament,  and  is  to  the  present  day  the  handsomest  of  all 
he  hardy  deciduous  trees  in  cultivation.  It  is  also  perfectly 
mited  to  the  climate  of  England,  suffering  nothing  from 
>Dr  winters  or  inclement  and  variable  springs.  Neverthe- 
es$  by  some  strange  inadvertence  it  is  rarely  seen  with  us 
Q  comparison  with  the  next  species,  which  is  in  all  respects 
Qferior.  Its  timber  is  fine  grained,  hard,  and  well  suited  to 
ttch  kinds  of  joiners*  work  as  do  not  require  strength,  for 
'hich  its brittfeness  renders  it  ill  suited.  When  the  wood  is 
^  old  it  is  said  to  acquire  dark  veins,  and  to  assume  the 
Jpearance  of  walnut. 

The  Occidental  Plane  is  also  a  tree  of  very  large  size  and 
'considerable  beauty,  although  inferior  to  the  Oriental.  It 

found  over  a  great  part  of  the  North  American  Union, 
[tending  even  into  Canada,  but  its  favourite  range  is  in 
le  moist  rich  grounds  of  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  in 
le  Southern  states,  whence  it  straggles  into  Mexico.  Its 
aves  are  angular  rather  than  fingered,  by  which  it  is 
adily  known.  In  the  United  States  it  is  called  Button- 
ood,  and  sometimes  the  Cotton-tree.  A  tree  of  this  species 
asserted  to  have  existed  on  a  small  island  in  the  Ohio, 
bich,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  measured  forty  feet 
ur  inches  in  circumference.    This  is  the  species  found  in 


Hyde  Park,  and  in  other  public  places  near  London,  and  is 
that  usually  planted  in  England,  to  the  climate  of  which  it 
is  however  ill  suited.  The  wood  is  seldom  well  ripened,  and 
is  therefore  liable  to  injury  in  winter,  and  it  is  continually 
damaged  by  our  spring  frosts;  the  consequence  of  which  is 
that  the  trees  grow  slowly,  and  have  always  a  shabby 
appearance,  few  of  their  leaves  being  free  from  brown  and 
dead  portions,  unless  in  very  favourable  seasons.  The 
multiplication  of  it  ought  therefore  to  be  stopped,  and  that 
of  the  Oriental  Plane  substituted,  if  our  planters  have  any 
regard  to  the  beauty  of  the  effect  produced  by  their  opera- 
lions.  A  more  unsuitable  plant  for  the  London  parks  than 
the  Occidental  Plane  could  hardly  be  selected. 

Both  species  have  the  singular  property  of  throwing  off 
their  old  bark  in  hard  plates  of  irregular  size  and  form. 

PLANE.    [Mississippi,  River.] 

PLANET  idffTtjp  irXavrirrjc,  a  wandering  star),  PLANE- 
TARY THEORY.  MOTIONS,  PERTURBATIONS, 
INEQUALITY,  &c.  The  term  planet  was  first  used  as  one 
of  distinction  between  the  stars  which  preserve  their  places, 
or  seem  to  do  so,  and  those  which  have  a  sensible  motion,  and, 
as  is  now  known,  about  the  sun.  The  etymology  would  oblige 
us  to  include  comets — many  of  the  stars,  which  have  small 
motions  of  their  own,  or  proper  motions,  as  they  are  called— 
all  those  double  stars  which  revolve  about  each  other— and 
all  the  satellites  which  revolve  about  other  planets.  As  dis- 
covery proceeds,  it  is  likely  that  every  body  in  the  universe 
will  be  found  to  be  planetary.  The  word  however  has 
changed  its  meaning,  and  is  used  to  stand  for  a  heavenly 
body  which  makes  successive  revolutions  about  our  sun. 
It  thus  includes— the  old  planets,  Mercurj',  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn  (excluding  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  most 
easily  discovered  planets  of  all)— the  planet  of  Coperni- 
cus and  Galileo,  on  which  we  live— the  new  planets,  Vesta, 
Juno,  Ceres,  Pallas,  and  Uranus; — three  comets  cer- 
tainly, those  of  Halley,  Encke,  and  Biela,  and  probably 
many  others. 

The  plan  of  this  work  leaves  us  little  to  say  under  so 
general  a  term  as  Planet,  and  that  little  consists  mostly 
of  references,  and  explanations  of  isolated  points.  The 
order  of  discoveries  connected  with  the  subject,  so  far  as  it 
is  matter  of  history,  must  be  looked  for  under  Astronomy. 
It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  history  of  one  part  of  astro- 
nomy from  that  of  another :  the  fixed  stars,  on  which  all 
celestial  measurements  depend,  must  accompany  the  planets 
in  every  account  of  the  latter ;  the  mathematical  and  physi- 
cal considerations  which  give  rise  to  our  power  of  predicting^ 
the  motions  and  places  of  the  planets,  apply  equally  to  those 
of  the  moon  and  comets. 

By  a  Planetary  Theory  was.  once  meant  any  hypothesis 
which  serves  to  explain  the  motions  of  a  planet,  as  actu- 
ally perceived.  Thus  there  was  one  theory  of  Mercury, 
anotner  of  Venus,  &c.,  each  (without  connection  with 
the  rest)  expounding  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  all 
the  suppositions  which  must  be  superadded  to  that  of 
the  simple  circular  motion  round  the  sun,  in  order  to 
enable  the  theorist  to  predict  the  planet's  place  at  any  given 
future  time.  At  present,  by  the  theory  of  a  planet  is  meant 
the  deduction  of  its  motion  from  the  theory  of  gravitation^ 
Given  the  places  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  at  any 
one  moment,  together  with  their  velocities  and  the  direc- 
tions of  their  motions,  the  assumptions  of  the  theory  of 
gravitation  are  found  sufficient  to  deduce  tables  which 
almost  rival  obser^'ation  itself  in  the  accuracy  with  which 
predictions  can  be  made ;  for  an  instance,  see  Moox. 
When  tables  are  constructed  with  such  fundamental  data 
only,  they  are  called  theoretical :  but  if  some  of  thoie 
details  which  should  have  been  deduced  from  the  theory  of 
gravitation  have  been  deduced  from  observation,  the  tables 
are  then  partly  empirical.  For  the  treatment  of  the  theory 
of  gravitation  as  a  question  of  physics,  see  Attraction:  for 
the  deduction  of  the  character  of  the  main  inequalities  of 
the  planetary  motions,  and  most  points  connected  with  the 
detailed  results  of  that  theory,  see  Gravitation  :  for  the 
results  which  are  particularly  connected  with  the  secular 
inequalities,  and  the  reasons  which  we  have  to  infer  the 
permanence  of  the  whole  system,  unless  acted  on  by  some 
new  and  external  cause,  see  Solar  System.  See  also  the 
general  considerations  under  the  word  Theory. 

The  Planetary  Theory,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  the 
sense  in  which  those  words  are  now  understood,  explains 
only  the  motions  of  the  planets  round  the  sun.  A  spectator 
situated  on  the  last-named  body  would  find  it  sufficient  to 
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predict  the  place  among  the  stars,  of  every  planet  at  every 
time:  or  a  terrestrial  astronomer  might  assii^rn  by  it  the 
places  of  the  planets  as  seen  from  the  sun,  which  are  culled 
heliocentric  places.  But  our  own  circum^stances,  as  being 
ourselves  revolving  about  the  sun,  cause  the  apparent 
planetary  motions  to  vary  most  materially  from  the  real 
ones,  and  tlie  geocentric  places  (or  places  as  seen  from  the 
earth)  to  differ  literally  toto  ccelo  from  the  heliocentric 
places.  Thus,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  a  planet  moves  from 
west  to  east,  always :  as  seen  from  the  earth,  it  sometimes 
moves  from  east  to  west.  As  to  this  point,  the  circum- 
stances of  our  day  are.  in  regard  to  the  astronomical  educa- 
tion of  the  world  at  large,  a  complete  reversal  of  those  which 
preceded  the  time  of  Newton.  Formerly,  the  apparent  mo- 
tions were  well  known  to  those  who  knew  anything;  the 
real  motions  were  matter  of  dispute :  now,  every  well  edu- 
cated boy  of  fourteen  has  a  very  good  notion  of  the  real  mo- 
tions, while  few,  except  astronomers,  could  distinctly  explain 
the  apparent  ones,  and  maps  of  them  are  quite  out  of  date. 
To  explain  these  motions  here  would  require  us  to  introduce 
the  contents  of  another  article;  the  whole  of  what  is  neces- 
sary on  this  point  will  be  found  in  Trochoid al  Cirves, 
the  preliminary  considerations  being  found  under  Motion. 

The  places  of  the  principal  planets  are  usually  given  in 
the  almanacs,  at  intervals  of  several  days,  in  a  manner 
which  is  sufficient  to  find  them  in  the  heavens.  In  the 
'  Nautical  Almanac'  is  now  to  be  found  a  Greenwich  meri- 
dian ephemeris  of  every  planet  for  every  day  in  the  year,  in 
which  the  places  are  predicted  to  the  smallest  quantities,  so 
that  the  reduced  observation  of  any  one  day  affords  an  im- 
mediate comparison  of  the  theoretical  tables  with  the  fact. 

PLANETA'RIUM.    [Orrbry.] 

PLANIPENNES,  one  of  the  sections  of  insects  into 
which  Latreille  divides  the  order  Neuroptera.  The  species 
of  this  section  have  the  antennoe  composed  of  numerous 
joints,  always  larger  than  the  head;  the  mandibles  are  well 
developed,  and  the  posterior  wings  are  nearly  eaual  in  size 
to  the  superior ;  they  are  either  naturally  extended  or  have 
the  anterior  portion  simply  folded  beneath:  the  reticula- 
tions of  the  wings  are  very  distinct,  and  they  are  naked ; 
the  maxillary  palpi  are  usually  filiform,  or  slightly  thickened 
at  the  apex,  shorter  than  the  head,  and  four-jointed. 

This  section  is  divided  into  four  families: — 

1st.  The  Panorpida,  the  species  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  all  the  tarsi  being  five-jointed,  and  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  head  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  a  snout  or 
proboscis. 

It  consists  chiefly  of  the  Linneean  genus  I^tnorpa,  which 
is  now  divided  into  the  following  genera:— iVifmop/^ra.  La- 
treille ;  Bittacus,  Lat. ;  Panorpa  jrroper,  and  Boreue,  Lat. 

The  Panorpa  communis  of  LinnsDUs  is  a  common  insect 
in  hedges  and  in  woods.  It  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length,  black ;  the  snout  and  apical  portion  of  the 
abdomen  red ;  the  elytra  are  irregularly  spott^  with  black. 

Of  the  (^enus  Borfius  we  also  have  an  example  in  this 
country ;  the  B,  hyemalis,  a  small  insect,  which  is  found 
usually  in  moss,  and  durini;  the  winter  time. 

2ndly.  The  Afyrmeleonid^e,  In  this  family  the  antennce 
are  more  or  less  suddenly  incrassated  at  the  apex;  the 
head  is  transverse,  and  the  eyes  project  considerably; 
there  are  six  palpi,  of  which  the  labial  are  usually  the 
longest  and  thickened  at  the  apex;  the  first  segment  of 
the  thorax  is  small ;  the  anterior  and  posterior  wings  are 
equal,  elongated,  anil,  when  closed,  meet  at  an  angle  like 
the  roof  of  a  house ;  the  abdomen  is  usually  elongated,  and 
furni.^hed  at  the  apex  in  the  male  sex  with  two  anpendages; 
the  legs  are  short.  These  insects  are  found  in  tlie  warmer 
portions  both  of  the  Old  and  New  World:   they  form  two 

fenera  according  to  Fabriciiis,  Myrmeleon  and  Ascalaphu*. 
he  curious  habits  of  the  larva  of  the  Myrmeleon  Formi- 
carium,  a  European  insect,  though  not  found  in  this 
conntrv.  have  often  attracted  the  attention  of  the  naturalist. 
This  insect  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  short  and  broad  form  ; 
the  head  is  small,  and  furnished  with  a  large  pair  of  sharply 
pointed  mandibles,  which  ser\'e  both  to  seize  its  prey  and 
to  extract  the  juices  upon  which  it  lives.  The  number 
of  ants  de<ttroyi*d  by  this  larva  has  obtained  for  it  the  name 
of  Ani-lion.  Although  provided  with  six  ttvt.  says  latreille, 
it  moves  very  slowly  and  almost  always  backwards.  Tlius. 
not  bemg  able  to  seize  its  prey  by  the  celerity  of  its  motions, 
it  has  recourse  to  stratagem,  and  lays  a  trap  for  it  in  the 
form  of  a  funnel-shaped  ca^-ity  which  it  excavates  in  the 
ground,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  old  walls,  or  in  a  bank  ex- 


posed to  the  south.     Having  completed  this  caTitf*  H  hifa 
itself  at   the  base,  in  the  mould  or  land*  uid  waits  unii 
some  insect  is  precipitated  into  it;  if  the   insect  eodes- 
vour  to  escape,  or  be  at  too  great  a  distance  for  it  to  leiic, 
the  Ant  lion  showers  a  quantity  of  sand  upon  the  Tietim  b? 
means  of  its  head  and  mandibles,  and  thus  suorcedt  a 
overwhelming  it  and  bringing  it  within  reach  of  its  aia- 
dibles.     Having  sucke<l  the  juices  from  the  carcaat*  *^  it- 
mains  are  thrown  at  a  distance  from  the  domicile. 
about  to  pass  into  the  pupa  state,  the  Ant-liun  cnctoscs  iWu 
in  a  white  silken  cocoon,  mixing  grains  of  sand  with 
outer  surface.      The  perfect  insect  is  about   one  ■ 

length ;  blackish,  spotted  with  yellow ;  the  wings  i      %. 
parent,  and  have  black  nervures  spotted  with  whiw;  wamt 
dusky  spots  and  one  whitish  spot  are  observable  near  their 
extremity. 

Tlie  third  family  consists  of  the  Hemerobiiddp,  which  tic 
chiefiy  distinguished  from  the  last  group  by  their  ihSom 
antennae;  they  moreover  differ  in  having  only  fcnr  pal fi 
In  some  (the  genus  Hrmerobius),  the  wing]s  wlieo  doKd  mttX 
at  an  angle,  as  in  the  Myrmeleons,  whiUt  in  others  (SmU'^ii 
they  are  horizontal. 

Hemerobius  per /a  is  common  in  our  gardens,  and  is  oft<a 
seen  flying  about  the  lilacs,  especially  towards  the  cvcLinf 
It  is  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  grcci 
colour,  and  has  transparent  wings  with  numcrout  grata 
nervures;  its  eyes  resemble  small  globes  of  gold;  v 
touched,  it  emits  a  very  disagreeable  odour. 

To  the  fourth  family  Latreille  applies  the  name  Tmu' 
tina*:  it  includes  those  Neuropterous  insects  which  hana 
semi-complete  metamorphosis;  they  are  tencstrial  uA 
active,  and  are  either  carnivorous  or  gnawers  in  all  iher 
states. 

The  Mantisptp,  which  latreille  places  in  this  diviiioB, 
differ  much  from  other  insects  of  the  order  in  haiiag  Jargt 
anterior  legs  formed  like  those  of  the  Mantida;  ibeirtani 
have  never  more  than  four  joints ;  the  mandibles  lit  Strc 
and  the  wings  have  no  folds ;    the  inferior  pair  an 
smaller  or  equal  to  the  superior  wings  in  size. 

Besides  the  genus  Mantispa,  this  family  includes  JW- 
phidia,  Termes,  and  Ptocus, 

The  last  family  of  the  Planipennee  is  the  Perlidet, 
which  the  tarsi  are  three-jointed,  and  the  mandibles  i        » 
always  small  and  partly  membranous:  the  wuifi 

are  wider  than  the  others,  and  are  folded  wocu  aw*  id  m** 
Tliis  family  contains  the  genera  Perla  and  Ne\ 
larvoD  of  the  Perlse  live  in  the  water,  and  inhw  lu* 

which  they  construct  by  joinim^  together  Tari<       »uw»Mjofl 
by  means  of  a  silken  web  which  thev  spin. 

PLANISPHERE.    This  term  originally  stood 
representation  of  all  or  part  of  the  sphere  on  a  plaoc^  ua 
now  out  of  use,  at  least  in  that  sense.    It  has  partailf 
however  been  retained  (and  it  would  be  desirable  thai 
meaning  should  become  fixed  and  general)  to  sii        v^ 
contrivance  in  which  plane  surfaces  moving  on  <  ^ 

fulfil  any  of  the  uses  of  a  celestial  globe. 

The  instrument*  which  we  proceed  to  describe  is 
which,  at  or  near  a  given  latitude,  is,  for  ordinary  nscSi 
is,  for  finding  the  position  of  iho  heavens  at  any  •      »* 
ment,  much  more  easily  used  than  the  celestial  gkwo. 
very  much  less  expensive.    A  circular  disk  of  nastebo 
on  which  the  stars  visible  in  our  latitude  are  laid  db«A 
turns  on  a  second  disk,  round  which  arc  the  daj-s  vk 
year  on  one  circle,  and  the  hours  of  the  day  on  another.   « 
third  and  hollow  disk  turns  upon  the  same  pivot,  the ' 
part  being  so  cut  that  the  portion  of  the  heavens  \      •  * 
shows  is  precisely  that  which  is  visible  at  one  t        » 
latitude  of  the  instrument:  the  points  of  the  ci 
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marked  round  the  rim  of  the  hollow  disk,  or  of  tL«  « 
The  effect  is,  that  by  setting  the  disk  which  ooi 
stars  to  the  day  of  the  year,  and  the  hollow  disk  tu  i 
of  the  day,  the  part  of  the  heavens  visible  at  that  w 
hour  is  distinctly  shown.  The  time  at  which  anv  star  mAi 
culminates,  and  ^ts  can  be  immediately  found  vithm  s 
minute.  We  strongly  reiommend  this  instrument  (o  thou 
who  study  the  face  of  the  heavens,  as  being  much  suj 
to  the  globe. 

PLANORBIS.     [LiMXEANs.  vol.  xiii..  p.  498.] 
PLANORBULI'N  A,  M.  D*Orbigny*s  name  for  a  g 


*  "Di^tf  pUni«|))iereit  are  wry  nelX  mannftictured  tj  ] 


««>11  mannftictured 

very  rrroneoiio :    «e  rvmvmttrr  one  in  wbich  Ike  cqoalut  can 
great  way  from  the  ra*t  anil  Wi'»t  |iuioi«. 


'OKopJc  Poramini/era.    [Forauini^era,  vol.  Xn  p. 

NTAGENET.  [Hbnrv  I„  II  ] 
NTAGINA'CE/li  are  a  Binall  natural  order  of 
belonging  lo  the  monopctalous  exosenous  seriea, 
illy  characterised  by  having  a  superior  one-celled 
ovary,  terminated  by  a  simple  linear  stigma,  many 
'ith  a  niinuie  embryo  in  Ihemldst  of  much  albumen, 
mens  with  extremely  weak,  filaments.  They  consist 
iceous  or  sufTrutescent  plants,  of  which  the  common 
ss.  or  Planlago  lanceolata,  may  be  taken  as  the  type, 
i  of  DO  material  importance  to  roan.  The  mucilage 
iding  the  seeds  of  some  is  occasionally  used  in  the 
ig  of  muslins  by  the  manufacturers,  and  the  P. 
ita  is  sown  on  sandy  bad  lands  ae  a  material  for  sheep 
In  structure  Planlago  possesses  the  rare  peculiarity 
ng  (he  cavity  of  iIs  simple  carpel  divided  into  two  by 
;a]  additional  plate. 


.NTl'GRADA.  [C'AR^iivoB*,  vol.  vi..  p.  307.]  The 
placed  by  Cuvier  in  this  Iribe  are  t/r»ui  [Bear], 
n  (Racoons),  Aitiiriis  [Panda],  the  Bfnluronga 
«,Valenc.),  Ihe  G.uiis  (A'iMua,  Slorr).  (Here,  he 
can  hardly  be  placed  the  Kinkajous.  or  IhHot,  Cuv, 
feptei.  111.),  which  join  to  planlit^rade  motion  a  lon^; 
ehensile  tail,  hke  Ihal  of  the  Sipajoua,  a  short  muz- 
lender  and  extendible  tongue,  tvo pointed  molar  leelh 
It,  and  three  tubercular  molars  backwards.)  Melei, 
[Badobr;  Meles],  Gulo,  Storr  [Gulo],  nnd  the 
(Fiverra  mellivoia,  Sparm. ;  fi'p.  CapeniU,  Sclireb.), 
have  one  false  molar  less  in  each  jaw  than  the  Gri- 
nd their  tubercular  molar  above  but  little  developed, 
.  ihey  approach  the  Cats  in  their  teeth,  whilst  ihcir 
il  form  is  that  of  Ihc  Grison  and  the  Badger ;  the 
iiig  low,  and  the  feel  plantigrade,  with  five  toes  on 
foot,  armed  with  verv  strong  claws,  &c.  iBigne 
I.) 

lNTING  and  PLANTATIONS.  Plonting  is  the 
on  of  placing  in  (he  soil  the  roots  of  a  plant  which 
!t\  previously  removed;  an<l  the  preservaliun  of  the 
i  the  Srst  lliing  to  be  attended  to.  It  should  be  kept 
d  i\iaH]ie  sp')agioles,  oi  delicate  extremities  of  the 
are  the  parts  by  which  the  chief  supply  of  food  from 
rtii  ia  absorbed  by  the  plant.  Their  tissue  being 
and  almost  naked,  they  are  very  susceptible  of  inju- 
m  mechanioal  action  ;  and  being  adapted  for  per- 
Z  their  functions  in  a  humid  medium,  they  readily 
I'rom  being  kept  for  any  lenglh  of  time  exposed  to 
rand  drought.  In  taking  up  the  plants  (bererore, 
ilis  should  be  loosened  in  such  a  manner  u  lo  rereive 
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the  least  possible  violence  in  the  operation.  Planti  in  poU 
can  be  shifted  from  one  place  to  another  without  exhibiting 
symptoms  of  deranged  functions ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
preserve  the  sponeioles  of  a  large  tree  as  entire  as  those  of 
a  plant  in  a  pot,  the  same  succesaful  result  would  follow. 
But  aa  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  do  this,  we  can  only  at- 
tempt to  preserve  them  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permiL 
If  the  tree  be  large,  a  trench  should  bo  opened  beyond  tba 
extremities  of  the  roots,  of  sufficient  width  ana  depth  to 
allow  the  process  of  undermining  to  be  freely  carried  on. 
The  rooLs  should  be  gradually  set  at  liberty  by  a  round- 
pronged  fork,  the  prongs  tapering  so  as  to  be  easily  inserted, 
yet  not  by  any  means  so  sharp  as  to  prick  the  roots.  As 
the  fork  is  being  used,  the  soil  from  among  the  roots  will 
fall  into  the  open  trench,  hut  as  icaccumutates  there  it  must  be 
cleared  away,  and  at  the  same  limetheportionof  roots  set  at 
liberty  will  require  to  be  slightly  tied  together  with  piece! 
of  matting,  and,  if  necessary,  supported  by  temporary 
stakes,  or  held  lo  one  side  by  an  a.ssisiani,  whilst  the  planter 
proceeds  in  liberating  others.  If  there  be,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  a  lap-root  extending  to  a  much  greater  depth  than 
the  oilier  roots,  and  if  the  latter  have  been  carefully  pre- 
served during  the  operation,  the  tap-root  may  be  dinpensed 
with,  for  it  could  only  be  raised  in  a  mutilated  state,  owing 
lo  the  great  solidity  of  the  earth  at  such  a  depth. 

Although  it  is  very  desirable  to  preserve  the  greatest  poe- 
sible  quantity  of  sound  roots,  yet  all  that  are  bruised  or 
lacerated  should  be  cleanly  amputated  up  to  the  sound 
parls.  Crosa-roots  are  apt  to  gall  (he  others  when  thcv  be- 
come large,  and  therefore  the  sooner  they  are  removed  the 
better.  When  the  plants  are  yojng  and  in  the  course  of 
being  occasionally  removed  in  a  nursing  slate,  all  iriegula- 
rities  in  tbe  roots  should  be  corrected,  which  can  then  ba 
done  with  comparatively  little  injury,  as  the  roots  of  young 
plants  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  top  than  seems  lo  b« 
the  case  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  growth,  and  the 
loss  of  any  of  them  is  consequently  felt  less.  In  the 
early  stage  of  rearing  trees,  while  the  proporlion  of  roots 
predominates,  it  may  be  found  advisable  in  various  casei  to 
shorten  not  only  the  tap-root,  as  above  mentioned,  but  also 
judiciously  some  of  (be  other  strong  roots,  in  order  that 
subdivisions  of  a  more  fibrous  nature  may  be  produced, 
and  a  number  of  rootlets  subslituled  for  large  root-branches. 
Even  in  the  case  of  lar^  trees  this  principle  has  been  acted 
upon  for  centuries,  and  latterly  it  has  been  strongly  advo- 
cated and  put  in  practice  for  the  purpose  of  producing  im- 
mediate effect  in  park  or  landscape  scenery.  A  trench  is 
cutoutround  the  tree,  and  the  roots  shortened  wherever  Ibey 
happen  to  traverse  this  trench,  so  as  to  leave  it  quite  clear. 
This  being  done,  the  trench  is  Blled  up,  either  with  its  own 
excavated  soil,  or,  in  very  particular  cases,  wilh  fresh  soil. 
The  tree  has  slill  a  sufficient  number  of  undisturbed  rools 
to  keep  it  alive ;  and  in  fact  it  ought  not  to  be  merely  kept 
alive,  but  as  many  roots  should  be  left  as  wdl  ensure  its 
continuing  in  a  healthy  though  not  a  vigorous  slate  of 
growth.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  after  this  operation 
has  been  performed,  a  number  of  young  rools  will  have 
been  protruded  from  the  various  amputations  into  the 
loosened  soil  of  the  Irencli ;  and  partly  trom  the  possibility 
of  preserving  these  roots,  and  partly  from  the  lop  becoming 
habituated  to  a  more  limited  supply  of  food,  the  tree  feeLs 
comparatively  little  the  change  consequent  on  traiisplan- 

Roots  may  be  produced  of  a  proper  deaeriplion  for  plant- 
ing by  the  adoption  of  such  means  aa  the  above,  and  if  care 
be  taken,  they  will  suffer  lillle  from  the  operation  of  re- 
moval. Still  ihey  may  bo  seriously  injured  from  exposure 
to  air,  and  more  especially  to  drying  winds,  frost,  ana  even 
to  wel.  To  be  covered  in  tbe  soil  is  the  natural  condition 
of  the  roots  of  most  vegetable  productions,  and  therefore  en- 
deavours should  be  made  to  place  them  in  such  a  condition, 
with  the  least  possible  delay  ;  or  at  all  events,  if  circum- 
Blanecs  render  delay  unavoidable,  such  means  should  be 
adopted  as  will  preserve  Ihem  in  a  stale  of  moisture  similar 
to  that  which  they  have  in  the  soil.  It  is  however  necessary 
to  obsene,  that  when  the  tops  are  closely  packed  up  and 
evaporation  from  ihera  prevented,  the  roots  should  be  kepi 
lalber  dry  Ihun  otherwise,  for  under  luch  el  re  urns  lances 
damp  is  found  lo  be  much  more  frequently  destructive  than 
a  little  dryness. 

Though  the  preparatory  stepi  to  planting,  as  regards  roots 
ami  their  preservation,  muy  be  properly  taken,  yet,  if  tbe 
operation  be  not  performed  at  the  ptuper  season,  success  wil. 
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not  be  complete.  It  is  true  that  instances  nay  be  adduced 
of  planting  being  done  at  the  very  opposite  season  to  that 
which  is  here  recommcnde<l  as  the  best ;  but  such  cases  are 
only  examples  of  what  may  be  done  by  extraordinary  care 
in  adopting  artificial  means  so  as  to  imitate  more  natural 
circumstances.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  plants  are  sub- 
ject to  a  process  of  evaporation  from  all  the  parts  which 
arc  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  providcii  the  latter  is  not  in 
a  state  of  saturation.  The  source  from  whence  this  evapo- 
ration is  supplied  is  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  the  roots 
are  the  meoia  by  which  it  is  collected  and  transmitted  to 
the  stem,  branches,  and  leaves.  If  the  expenditure  be 
greater  than  the  supply  of  moisture,  the  plant  will  begin  to 
suffer;  if  the  disparity  be  great  and  continued,  a  degree  of 
desiccation  will  be  occasioned  sufficient  to  deprive  the  vege- 
table tissue  of  that  moisture  which  constitutes  the  medium 
of  intercommunication  between  the  different  cells ;  organi- 
zation is  destroyed ;  the  chain  which  connected  it  with 
vitality  is  broken,  and  incapable  of  being  reunited  by  any 
mechanical  mean's. 

A  much  greater  amount  of  evaporation  takes  place  from 
a  given  surface  in  some  species  than  in  others ;  but  the 
amount  as  regards  plants  of  the  same  species,  all  other  cir- 
cumstances being  the  same,  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
surface  which  the  respective  individuals  possess.  The 
leaves  of  a  lime-tree  may  have  a  surface  e()ual  to  thirty 
times  that  of  the  stem,  branches,  and  twigs  which  produce 
them,  and  consequently  the  demand  on  the  roots  for  the 
supply  of  evaporation  will  be  thirty  times  greater  when  in 
leaf  than  when  the  branches  are  naked.  Instances  might 
be  adduced  in  which  this  difTcrcnce  would  even  be  exceeded ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  were  found  considerably  less,  still 
there  would  be  suilicient  evidence  of  the  impropriety  of 
moving  plants  when  in  leaf:  and  it  may  be  here  remarked, 
that  young  leaves  admit  of  the  fluids  ueing  more  rapidly 
evaporated  than  old  ones. 

The  month  of  December  is  that  in  which  the  condition  of 
the  air  with  regard  to  moisture  approaches  nearest  to  that 
of  complete  saturation,  and  next  m  this  respect  is  Janu- 
ary, which  is  also  the  coldest.  It  might  therefore  be  con- 
cluded that  these  months  are  the  best  for  planting,  more 
especially  as  they  are  the  most  opposite  in  character  to 
June  ani  July,  which,  from  their  being  the  hottest  and 
driest,  are  found  to  be  the  worst.  But  November  is  also 
moist;  and  although  the  temperature  of  the  season  has  not 
then  reached  its  minimum,  yet  the  foliage,  accustomed  to 
exercise  its  functions  under  a  summer  heat,  can  no  longer 
perform  them  under  a  reduction  of  temperature,  which, 
though  not  the  lowest,  is  comparatively  low  as  regards  sum- 
mer productions.  The  leaves  in  consequence  lose  their  con- 
nection with  the  roots;  the  earth  still  retains  considerable 
warmth ;  and  although  the  absence  of  leaves  in  deciduous 
trees,  and  jierhaps  the  inactivity  of  those  of  evergreens,  may 
prevent  the  formation  of  wood,  except  in  the  most  limited  de- 
gree, yet  the  buds,  whilst  they  are  themselves  increased  in 
volume,  maintain  a  corresponding  action  in  the  roots,  suffi- 
cient in  many  instances  to  form  fresh  spongioles  before  winter, 
a  process  which  is  favoured  by  the  soil  being  warmer  than 
the  atmosphere.  Should  circumstances  occur  to  prevent 
the  actual  protrusion  of  cellular  substance  in  the  form  of 
spongioles,  still  an  accumulation  of  it  will  be  taking  place, 
ready  to  bur&t  forth  in  spring.  On  this  account  therefore, 
although  December.  January, and  February  are  sufUtienily 
moist,  yet  Xovemher,  or  «v  soon  as  the  leaves  have  faiifu, 
is  the  I  referable  season  for  planting.  There  may  be  some 
exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  very  wet  soils,  where  the  plants, 
if  not  firnilv  rooted,  are  liable  to  be  thrown  out  during 
winter,  ownig  lo  which  spring  planting  would  be  more 
proper.  Hut  under  ordinary  circumstances  all  deciduous 
trees  will  succeed  best  at  the  ]>erio<l  above  indicated.  Such 
species  as  pu^Ii  forth  their  buds  early  ought  certainly  to  be 
planted  in  autumn.  Many  of  the  Coniferous  tribe  will  suc- 
eee  1  Well  if  planted  soon  after  they  have  made  their  sum- 
mor*N  L^iowth:  the  earth  is  then  warm,  and  the  plants  make 
runts  \ery  promptly.  Some  sptcies  of  this  interesting  order 
of  liee?»  ro(juir«;  tu  he  planted  either  before  winter,  so  as  lo 
have  sulKcuiit  tune  to  strike  root,  or  immpdiatvfy  b»foie 
ihcir  hu(K  ]»i*::iii  lo  hurst  in  tlie  spring.  These  species  of 
iree^  ww  4iii;4n"U-l\  aiU'cli-l  by  exposure  to  dry  cold  winds, 
c-\en  \\\v'\\  th'sr  rusts  are  und;»iturbed  by  leinoval;  but 
if  pbiitrd  at  a  sea*oii  when  several  months  niUst  elapse 
before  any  jeilVd  .icJi<n  can  romnience.  the  tops  are  apt  to 
Itecome  dried  up  in  the  inttrval.     It  ap|>ear»  that  if  their 
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juices  become  inspissated  to  a  certain  extent,  th^  ne 

again  become  liquifled,  probably  owing  to  their  rv4:i> 
nature. 

The  watering  of  newly  planted  trees  ought  to  be  attended 
to.  The  supply  in  the  flrst  instance  shuuld  be  codiuua.  h 
order  to  wash  the  earth  into  the  cavities  amoni^  the  r-^t^ 
Some  err  in  keeping  the  roots  of  newly  planted  trei-i  nxh 
stantly  soaked  with  water,  as  if  they  weie  those  of  \ai^ 
plants,  for  which  only  such  treatment  is  proiK*r.  In  Vlfe^ 
ing,  consideration  should  always  be  bad  tu  the  nature  uftbt 
plant,  to  which,  if  it  delight  in  dry  soils,  n^  more  «a:cr 
should  be  artificially  a])plied  than  is  neees.oary  tu  moi>ict 
it  as  much  as  the  soil  in  which  the  species  grows  :;i- 
turallv,  and  at  a  time  when  shoots  and  leaves  «ff  abur.- 
dantly  prmluced.  When  watering  is  performed,  it  should 
be  done  thoroughly,  so  as  to  reach  the  lowest  portions  of 
root.  In  the  case  of  plants  being  much  dried  fiiim  I 
carriage  or  other  causes,  the  supply  on  first  plant ing§b(nii« 
be  very  moderate.  The  tops  however  should  be  fruquruiij 
syringed,  in  order  to  moisten  the  bark  and  prevent  ttt  i)h 
sorbing  the  organ  isahle  matter  which  descends  towards 
root  by  the  inner  bark.  The  flow  must  be  extremely  vcaa 
under  such  circumslanees ;  but  if  it  can  be  preserved  Um 
the  effects  of  drought  till  it  reach  the  extremities  of  tht 
roots,  the  formation  of  fresh  spongioles  will  immediately 
mence,  and  the  tree  may  then  be  pronounced  out  of  dioi 

The  manner  of  performing  the  operation  of  planting  oa^ 
be  reduced  to  one  general  principle,  that  of  placing  the  rooli 
in  the  soil  so  as  to  imitate  as  closely  as  |)os:»ible  tlie  po»il 
which  they  occupy  when  growing  wild  and  uncontn 
Plants  indeed  mav  be  instanced  who-^^e  roots  have  beeiivB- 
served  in  one  situation  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  fourir 
five  feet ;  or  in  another,  creeping  along  the  surface, 
stones,   or   into  the  crevices  of  rcA'ks^  with  icarccM 
to  cover  them,  as  for  example  in  the  vine.     But  aJlboL^ ■ 
roota  can  usually  accommodate  themselves  to  that  posiiiun 
which  the  nature  of  the  situation  reiiders  it  alone  pusti 
for  them  to  occupy,  yet  there  can  l)e  no  doubt  that  ii 
cases  the  extremities  of  the  roots  should  be  lover  twa 
where  they  diverge  from  the  stem,  a  rule  which,  bowcfw 
self-evident  it  may  be,  is  frequently  violated  in  practioeVr 
making  a  basin-shaped  hole,  (leepest  in  the  middle,  ini 
the  roots  are  either  doubled  or  have  their  extremil 
inir  upwards  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  cavity. 

The  excavation  for  the  reception  of  the  roots  of  a  il 
should  be  considerably  larger  than  those  roots  will  tra 
when  extended  at  the  time  of  planting.  It  should  U  m 
wide  at  bottom  as  at  top.  The  bottom  should  be  more  or 
less  convex,  and  the  depth  such  as  'to  a«lmit  of  the  rtwO 
being  covered  to  the  extent  observed  in  undisturbed  yttA- 
ling  plants  of  the  same  species;  that  is  to  say,  the  upper 
part  of  the  root  should  only  be  just  covered.'  The  b««r 
roots  should  be  regularly  dispoAcd  over  the  convex  bottom  uf 
the  excavation,  and  carefully  strewed  with  some  of  the  fifitr 
Dortion  of  soil,  over  which  the  other  root«  may  be  sprrai 
More  soil  should  then  be  carefully  rather  than  forcibly  in:rir 
duccd.  There  should  be  no  vacant  spaces  left,  except  th«t 
of  so  minute  a  description  that  they  will  be  readily  CUed 
up  by  the  finer  particles  of  earth  washed  down  by  a  plentiftd 
watering.  This  watering  should  In.*  given  when  the  w.l  J 
nearly  all  filled  in  ;  and  after  the  water  has  >ubaidrd  mU 
not  to  stand  above  the  surface,  the  latter  should  be  covistd 
with  the  remaining  portion  of  soil.  Except  m  \ery  Icott  x 
light  soils,  this  niethud  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  l!i« 
hard  beating  and  trewiitio  in  to  whuh  the  routs  of  trees *a 
very  generally  suhjecied.  The  hiUer  practice  is  no»  Lj»« 
ever  being  laid  aside  by  many,  from  a  convitii-.m  of  ih 
jurious  effects.  It  is  also  necessiiry  to  remark  that  a  pi*u» 
should  be  placed,  before  the  introductiun  of  the  wii.  ex- 
actly as  It  is  intended  it  should  stand :  and  it  >huuld  o  4  be 
pulled  from  side  to  side  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  theeArtk 
amongst  the  roots.  If  the  trw  be  drawn  to  one  side,  ibe 
fibres  of  the  root  will  also  bo  drawn  towaids  the  Aame  uitl 
hut  they  are  of  cuurfcc  too  flexihle  to  force  their  way  bock 
w hen  the  tree  is  drawn  in  a  contran'  direction,  and  tiiry 
must  therefore  become  more  or  less  doubled.  Nor  >bouM  :b« 
boil  be  thrown  a^sainst  the  fibres  whilst  the  root*  are  beia| 
coveretl ;  it  should  be  made  fine,  and  either  >haken  from  tba 
spade  so  as  to  fall  perpendicularly  among  the  roitts  or  Kat- 
tered  by  a  force  impellin|'  it  in  the  diii>cttun  of  the  6brrf, 
which  will  be  in  general  ifrom  the  stem  towards  the  extre- 
mities, or  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

The  principles  here  stated  are  applicable  to  the  planting 
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as  well  as  small  trees,  and  in  fact  to  any  terrestrial 
►f  plant.    There  are  however  many  modifications  in 

some  of  which  may  be  noticed  as  proper  under 
circumstances,  and  others  as  only  to  be  condemned 
ny  circumstances  whatever. 

plants  are  very  frequently  inserted  by  the  dibber,  a 
al  piece  of  wood,  shod  with  iron  and  tapering  to 

This  is  thrust  into  the  soil,  and  in  the  hole  formed 
neans  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  introduced,  and  a 
>f  soil  pressed  towards  them  by  a  second  stroke  of 
er.  It  is  evident  however  that  by  this  procedure 
\  cannot  be  in  the  most  natural  position;  they  are 
he  very  reverse  of  being  spread  out  to  the  best  ad- 
In  the  case  of  very  valuable  species,  the  spade  or 
;-trowel  is  used  in  preference  to  the  dibber.  The 
as  nothing  to  recommend  it  on  the  score  of  good 
es  in  planting ;  the  expedition  with  which  it  can  be 
td  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour. 
?8  the  spade  and  dibber,  various  other  implements 

in  planting,  such  as  the  diamond  dibber,  a  pointed 
steel  with  a  short  iron  handle ;  a  maiiock,  used  in 
Is;  and  some  others,  adopted  according  to  circum- 

In  all  cases  however  where  the  spade  can  be  used, 
3ubtedly  the  best  instrument.     If  the  soil  be  unfit  for 

the  use  of  the  spade,  it  should  be  rendered  so  pre- 
and  if  some  time  be  lost  and  expense  incurred  by 
nstead  of  smaller  and  more  expeditious,  but  at  the 
re  cramping  implements  as  regards  the  roots,  the 
e  will  certainly  be  ultimately  in  favour  of  a  proper 
m  of  the  roots  by  means  of  the  spade, 
regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  plantations, 
id  that  trenching  the  ground  is  attended  with  profit 
is  practised  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  wood  for  fuel 
1  timber.  This  mode  of  preparation  ought  likewise 
lopted  where  trees  are  intended  to  be  planted  for 
t  or  for  shelter.  It  has  not  been  generally  attempted 
ase  of  extensive  plantations  of  heath  or  rugged 
i-land.  It  may  however  be  affirmed  without  hesi- 
at  great  advantages   would   be  derived  from  the 

being  more  extensively  performed.  Something 
n  merely  burying  the  roots  of  hard- wooded  plants 
it  necessary,  and  accordingly  pits  are  made.  It  is 
necessary  to  ol^serve  that  if  these  are  not  of  consi- 
tize,  the  direct  progress  of  the  roots  is  soon  ob- 

The  time  required  to  form  these  pits  as  they  ought 
'uld  be  suflicient  to  regularly  trench  double  their 
be  expense  of  trenching  the  intermediate  spaces 
compensated  by  the  greater  return  derived  from 
3  plants,  such  as  larch,  when  they  come   to   be 

tions  are  generally  planted  thick  in  the  first  in- 
nd  with  various  species  of  trees.  Larch,  Scotch 
e,  mountain  ash,  &c.  are  interspersed  amongst  the 
yd  for  shelter,  or  as  nurses.  Laburnum  is  also 
>r  preserving  the  other  sorts  from  the  depredations 

as  they  prefer  the  laburnum  to  every  other  bark, 
re  generally  left  till  they  are  fit  for  various  purposes 
h  small  timber  is  applicable.  They  should  be 
closer  to  each  other  than  to  the  principal  trees  in- 
9  constitute  the  more  permanent  part  of  the  plan- 
all  the  care  of  the  planter  and  the  skill  with  which 
ition  of  removal  may  have  been  effected,  much  of 
;ssof  a  plantation  depends  on  the  proper  adaptation 
s  to  the  soils  and  situations  most  suitable  to  them. 
>wing  remarks  upon  some  of  the  timber-trees  prin- 
iltivated  may  be  useful. 
)ak,  Quercus  robur,  and    Q.   sessiliflora,  prefers 

even  clayey  loam ;  any  soil  not  wet  or  chalky. 

Fagus  sylvatica^  calcareous  soils,  gravelly  or  sandy 
si  ikes  stiff  clay. 

Jlmus  campestris,  U,  glabra,  U.  montana,  attains, 
hanks  of  rivers,  a  lartre  size ;  thrives  in  most  soils. 
raxinus  excelsior,  affects  a  dry  subsoil ;  dislikes  a 

» 

Platanus  orientalis,  rich  warm  soil,  tolerably  moist, 
etentive. 

ore,  Acer  Pseudo-Platafius,  A.  platanoides,  best  in 
ip  soil,  but  will  thrive  in  others  not  too  stiff;  with- 
le  sea-breeze. 

lut,  Castaiiea  vesca,  deep  sandy  loam. 
It,  Juglans  regia,  deep  loam  with  a  pervious  sub- 
ikes  strong  clays. 


Hickory,  Carya  alba,  similar  soil  to  that  required  by  the 
preceding. 

Acacia,  or  locust-tree,  Robinia  pseud-Acacia,  sandy  loam ; 
a  sheltered  situation ;  cannot  bear  storms. 

Birch,  Betula  alba,  forms  best  timber  on  dry  sandy  or 
gravelly  soil. 

Laburnum,  Cytisus  alpinus,  any  soil  not  too  wet. 

White  Beam,  J)/rus  Aria,  any  good  soil,  with  a  pervious 
subsoil ;  dislikes  wet  clay. 

Lime,  Tilia  Europaa,  soft  deep  loam,  in  low  rather  moist 
situations. 

Horse-Cliestnut,  Msculus  Hippocastanum,  deep  loam ; 
not  in  exposed  situations. 

Poplar,  Pnpulus  alba,  P.  canescens,  P.  nigra,  P,  irenmla, 
P.  fastigiata,  P,  Grceca,  Pmonili/era,  These  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil,  but  best  in  that  which  is  deep  and  rather 
moist 

Mountain-Ash,  Pyrus  Aucuparia,  any  soil,  wet  clay  ex- 
cepted ;  adapted  for  high  situations. 

Alder,  Alnus  glutinosa,  moist  or  even  swampy  soil. 

Willow,  Salix,  of  numerous  species.  Some  thrive  in  ra- 
ther dry  soil,  but  all  prefer  moist 

Pine,  Pinus  sylvestris,  P.  Laricio,  P,  Pinaster,  P.  Stro- 
bus.  The  two  first  are  adapted  for  thin,  rocky,  gravelly 
soils ;  they  grow  at  a  great  elevation  on  the  warmest  sides 
of  mountains,  but  better  in  mountain  glens;  they  dislike 
stiff  clay  and  deep  strong  loam,  and,  like  all  coniferous 
plants,  they  do  not  thrive  on  chalk.  P.  Pinaster  and  P. 
Strobus  require  a  less  exposed  situation  than  the  other  two. 

Spruce,  Abies  excelsa.  A,  alba,  A.  rubra.  A,  nigra,  deep 
moist  soil,  in  low  situations ;  dislikes  thin  sandy  soil  and 
exposure. 

Larch,  Abies  Larix,  adapted  for  thin  mountain  land,  or 
any  soil  of  which  the  subsoil  is  not  retentive,  excepting  how- 
ever red-sandstone  or  chalk,  as  abpve  mentioned. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Abies  Cedrus,  any  tolerably  good  soil, 
rather  deeper  than  for  the  larch,  but  a  pervious  subsoil, 
free  from  stagnant  water. 

Too  close  planting  produces  weak  drawn-up  timber,  in 
consequence  of  the  tops  only  receiving  a  due  share  of  light. 
It  is  true  that  the  most  magnificent  trees  are  found  ip  those 
antient  forests  that  have  never  been  sown,  planted,  or 
thinned  by  the  hand  of  man.  But  at  the  same  time  it  will 
not  be  denied,  that  wherever  natural  forests  exist,  the  soil 
and  situation  must  be  exceedingly  favourable  for  the  spe- 
cies produced;  and  that  although  thousands  sprung  up 
more  than  could  possibly  find  room  to  attain  perfection,  yet 
those  only  that  were  the  most  favourably  circumstanced  and 
most  vigorous  would  continue ;  and  when  once  their  tops 
got  completely  above  those  of  the  general  mass,  the  latter 
must  have  inevitably  fallen  into  decay.  There  is  no  reason 
however  to  suppose  that  those  which  maintained  their 
ground,  and,  favoured  by  propitious  soil,  became  lofty  spe- 
cimens, would  not  have  been  benefited  by  the  assistance  of 
the  axe  to  relieve  them  sooner  from  their  rivals. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  trees  are  planted  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  they  are  inclined  to  ramify  into 
large  limbs  and  spreading  tops,  with  a  stem  short  but  much 
thicker  than  where  the  space  admits  of  less  expansion  of 
foliage.  If  therefore  very  thick  timber  of  no  great  length 
be  required,  wide  planting  is  proper ;  but  if  tall  timber  be 
the  object,  the  plantation  must  be  moderately  thick. 

The  care  which  plantations  require  from  year  to  year  con- 
sists in  making  up  deficiencies,  thinning,  and  pruning.  De- 
ficiencies seldom  occur  if  the  planting  be  at  first  duly  per- 
formed; and  every  endeavour  should  be  used  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  making  up.  This  is  always  done  with  con- 
siderable disadvantage  to  the  plants  thus  introduced,  unless 
the  spaces  be  trenched ;  but  in  that  case,  if  the  species  of 
tree  be  properly  chosen,  the  plants  may  do  well  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  older  surrounding 
individuals. 

Thinning  should  be  commenced  in  due  time.  No  branch 
of  the  temporary  trees  should  by  any  means  overhang  the 
top  or  even  branches  of  those  that  are  permanent.  The  shel- 
ter on  the  most  exposed  sides  of  the  plantation  should  be 
formed  of  robust,  vigorous,  growing  kinds,  and  it  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  unbroken.  Plantations  that  have  been 
neglected  till  they  have  formed  a  dense  thicket,  must  be 
thinned  gradually ;  for  if  thinned  at  once,  those  left  would 
be  injured  by  the  sudden  exposure,  and  would  be  blown 
over  by  winds. 

Pruning  is  an  important  operation  in  the  pmnagv: 
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ncnt  of  plantalions,  but  it  is  often  improperly  pnictise<l 
tised  for  want  of  the  knowledge  of  a  few  physiological  facts, 
which  are  essentially  necessary  to  be  stated  before  any  rules 
for  pruning  can  be  properly  given.  If  these  facts  be  under- 
stood, few  rules  will  be  required,  but  otherwise  a  volume  of 
directions  are  liable  to  be  misapplied.  It  ought  therefore 
to  be  understood,  that  the  sap  ascends  the  stem  chiefly 
through  the  alburnum  or  outer  layers  of  young  wood.  It 
then  enters  the  leaves,  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  light.  Having  in  consequence  undergone  an  elaboration, 
it  descends  on  the  outside  of  the  alburnum,  that  is  to  say 
through  the  inner  bark,  the  internal  surface  of  the  latter 
possessing  a  great  degree  of  lubricity,  whereby  the  passage 
of  a  portion  of  the  juices  at  least  is  facilitated  to  the  roots ; 
whilst  part  is  detained  and  becomes  organised  by  the  action 
of  the  medullary  rays,  forming  a  new  layerof  woody  matter. 
The  thickness  of  the  layer  so  formed  is  very  different  in  dif- 
ferent species ;  but  in  the  same  species,  all  other  circum- 
stances being  the  same,  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  surface  of 
leaves.  The  aggregate  horizontal  growth,  or  in  other  wonls 
the  diametrical  extension  of  the  stem,  branch,  and  even 
roots,  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  healthy  foliage.  The 
diametrical  increase  of  any  particular  part  corresponds  with 
the  greater  or  less  proportion  of  foliage  above  tliat  part 
Again,  it  may  be  stated  that  if  one  tree  has  a  clear  stem  of 
20  feet  in  length,  and  another  has  one  of  4U  feel,  the  roots 
and  foliage  of  both  being  equal,  the  layer  of  new  wood  will 
be  much  thinner  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former ;  for 
the  deposition  of  woody  matter  will  have  to  extend  over 
double  the  surface  in  the  tall  tree.  It  may  be  also  remarked, 
that,  in  general,  if  a  tree  be  left  entirely  to  nature,  it  will 
ultimately  produce  a  greater  bulk  of  wood,  taking  stems  and 
branches  together,  than  would  be  the  case  if  subjected  to 
pruning.  Except  however  in  the  case  of  growing  for  fuel, 
pruning  is  more  or  less  necessary.  The  value  of  a  timber 
tree  depends  chiefly  on  the  stem,  the  branch  timber  being 
of  less  value.  The  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  pruning  for 
timber  is  the  production  of  a  clean  stem  with  as  small  a  pro- 
portion of  branches  as  possible.  But  it  has  been  explained 
that  the  growth  of  the  stem  depends  on  the  quantity  of  fo- 
liage, and  without  branches  a  sufficient  quantity  of  foliage 
cannot  be  maintained.  Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  an  undue 
preponderance  of  branches  is  prevented  by  pruning,  yet,  on 
the  other,  as  much  foliage  should  be  preserved  as  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

An  excessive  privation  of  foliage  should  never  be  occa- 
sioned at  any  one  time.  It  is  therefore  advisable  that  prun- 
ing should  be  commenced  early,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  re- 
press irregularities  in  the  bud.  At  all  events,  whenever  an 
irregularity  can  be  clearly  distinguished  as  such,  it  should 
be  checked.  Thus,  when  a  shoot,  occupying  the  position  of 
a  branch,  ascends  in  competition  with  the  top,  or  leading 
shoot,  and  is  allowed  to  go  on  for  years,  the  stem  will  have 
a  forked  character ;  or  if  the  competing  portion  be  ampu- 
tated after  it  has  acquired  a  large  size,  the  timber  will  be 
rendered  unsound.  But  if  the  shoot  from  which  this  aspiring 
limb  took  its  rise  had  been  stopped  in  tlie  fi  rst  or  second  season 
of  its  growth  in  summer,  the  tree  might  have  been  grown 
with  a  clean  regularly  tapering  stem.  It  is  only  great  irre- 
gularities however  that  should  be  meddled  with  during  the 
early  growth  of  the  plant ;  otherwise  the  increase  of  roots  is 
prevented,  such  increase  being  reciprocal  with  that  of  the 
branches. 

Young  shoots  of  the  above  description  may  be  checked  by 
being  shortened  in  summer;  but  no  large  branches  should  bo 
cut  off  at  that  season,  nor  after  the  sap  begins  to  flow  briskly 
in  spring.  Towards  autumn  however,  when  the  leaves  liave 
nearly  ceased  to  carry  on  their  functions,  pruning  may  be 
very  properly  performed;  and  some  species,  for  example 
the  birch  and  maple,  require  to  be  pruned  at  that  time, 
otherwise  they  are  apt  to  bleed.  The  period  at  which  bleed- 
ings that  is,  an  extravasation  of  sap,  takes  place  with  greatest 
force,  is  immediately  before  the  bursting  of  the  buds  in 
spring.  If  a  branch  be  cut  off  when  in  foliage,  the  remain- 
ing portion  draws  the  sap  and  prevents  effusion  at  the 
wound.  Some  derangement  will  of  course  be  produced  in 
the  flow  of  sap ;  and  a  diminution  of  the  process  of  lignillca-  j 
tion  and  of  the  formation  of  roots  will  be  occasioned,  owing 
to  the  abstraction  of  a  certain  extent  of  foliage.  But  when 
the  sap  is  in  motion,  and  the  leaves  at  the  same  time  not 
expanded,  the  amputation  of  a  branch  is  followed  by  a  flow 
of  sap»  which  appean  to  drain  from  every  part  of  the  tree. 
*"  ■  sap  bscomes  stale  o|i  exposure  to  tlie  air  j  it  lh«a  af- 


fects the  cambium  and  inner  bark«  often  to  a 
extent  below  the  wound,  and  if  these  are  not  in  all 
far  completely  killed,  yet  they  are  generally  more  or 
injured,  and  canker  is  apt  to  ensue. 

Supposing  it  were  required  to  rear  a  tree  so  as  to  ha 
a  stem  of  clean-grown  timber,  as  tall  and  as  thick  ase 
possibly   be  obtaine<l    in  any  given  time.    The  first 
sideration  is  the  root,  the  plant  being  supposed  to  be  yo 
with  a  top  or    upright    leading  sbooC   and  serctal  b. 
branches.     All  these  should  be  left  undisturbed  in  tb« 
instance,  unless  such  of  the  latter  as  may  require  a 
if  growing  too  strong  for  the  others  or  for  the  leader. 
laterals  should  be  left,  for  the  sake  of  the  roots,  till 
presence  on  the  stem  berumes  inconsistent  with  the  «      i 
of  producing    it  as   free   as  possible  from  knotib.  ti 
also  into  consideration  that  tne  difficulty  in  h« 
wound  increases  as  the  branches  get  older.     A  ye*  - 
the  largest  shoots  should  be  those  first  remofed.     * 
mav  be  shortencfl  in  the  first  instance  after  mdsDDnia 
and  afterwards  cut  off  smoothly   by  the  lomt  circJai 
wrinkles  which  form  round  their  base,  close  lo  the  tt 
but  without  slicing  off  a  portion  of  the  bark;  a  sWrb^m 
practice,  of  which  only  bad  pruners  are  guilty,  and  «b«i 
can  only  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  power  of 
bark  to  close  over  the  wound  necessarily  made  by  the] 
ing-knife.     Such   unnecessary  wounds  cause  an  estni* 
sation  of  sap,  as  may  be  seen  especially  in  coni       \ 
where  they  are  generally  covered  with  resinous  m 
In  the  following  season  the  next  largest  branches 
in  like  manner  displaced,  care  being  still  taken,  ou 
of  the  importance  of  the  foliage,  as  already  ezi 
the  quantity  removed  shall  be  no  more  than  is  i 
necessary. 

Small  branches  along  the  stem  should  he  \ 
approach  the  dimensions  by  which  the  rema      oi 
is  regulated.    These  principles  should  be  im 
the  required  height  of  stem  is  attained;   a     r  ^ 
branches  composing  the  top  should  bo  alloweo  Mai 
in  order  to  increase,  by  their  organising  power,  the  di 
of  the  stem. 

Coniferous  trees  require  little  pruning;  nor  is  it  i 
to  commence  so  early  with  them  as  in  the  casew 
kinds.    In  dense  forests  they  are  found  with  str       I  ■ 
approaching  the  height  of  100  feet  clear  of  sid*  • 
the  latter  gradually  decaying  below  as  tbef  beti 
eluded  from   light   and  moi>ture   by  those  abotc  u 
When  from  this  cause  the  lower  branches  of  conifei 
trees  are  obsen'cd  to  lose  in  a  great  measure       ir ' 
and  when  their  foliage  contributes  little  to  tlie  • 
of  the  stem,  they  may  then  be  very  properly  Cuk  wu,  «■ 
out  waiting  for  their  actual  decay.    It  is  a  question  v 
the  branches  of  these  trees  should  be  cut  close  to       i 
at  once,   in   pruning ;    or  whether    they  should 
snagged,  that  is,  cut  at  some  distance  from  the  slew, 
either  allowed  so  to  remain  or  be  afterwards  rut  r 
That  plan  is  best  to  adopt  by  which  the  least  eziidai«i« 
resinous  substance  is  occasiuncd,  and  the  blemish  sooi 
overgrown.    With  the  view  of  preventing  the  fb       r, 
branch  may  be  shortened  only  to  the  first  lire  t«       k 
almost  to  nullify  its  connection  with  the  stem,  pi^ 
to  its  final  and  close  removal  in  tlie  following  scasob. 

By  choosing  the  proper  season,  and  by  previous  si 
ing,  large  limbs  of  any  healthy  tree  may  be  cl 
tat*id  so  as  to  heal  over  without  affecting  the  treo  kvmi 
or  even  the  portion  of  stem  more  immediately  eonnedsi 
the  limb  to  any  material  extent ;  yet  the  new  layer  of  ^ 
will  prove,  on  cutting  up  the  timber,  to  be  only  inc 
tact  with  the  surface  of  the  wound,  which  wilf  t\       mm 
and  with  which  the  living  matter  enclosing  u  wmU 
coalesce.    A  piece  of  unsound  wood  is  thus  embodied. 
this  case  it  would  be  advisable  to  shorten  the  limb  to  a 
of^its  laterals  as  will  just  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  alin 
the  tree  is  felled.    If,  in  the  interval,  the  branch  si 
push  vigorously,  means  must  be  adopted  to  keep  it  ; 
in  a  reuured  state,  by  merely  allowinif  as  much  fuh 
will  keep  the  branch  alive,  without  affording  any  m* 
addition  to  its  diameter. 

The  proper  seaA^n  for  felling  trees  is  when    the 
is  most  at  rest.    The  operation  ought  not  to  be  p 
at  any  other   time,  unless  for   fire-wood,      llie  <|w 
of  snp  that  may  be  drawn  from  some  trees  is  very  i 
This  sap  contains  the  elements  of  fermentation,  the  pu«ciH« 
effects  of  vhicb  are  cTideut  even  op  t^  stroog  flbn  of  lk| 
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Softer  woods,  altliough  very  tough  if  cut  at  the  proper 
on,  have  been  observed  to  crumlle  to  powder  in  a  year 
wo,  in  consequence  of  having  bucn  cut  when  in  sap. 
Hth  reference  to  this  subject,  Miller  in  his  *  Gardeners' 
tionary'  (1768),  has  the  following  remark:  'Before  I 
this  subject,  I  must  bej^  leave  to  take  notice  of  another 
X  evil,  which  is  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  public  as 
cserve  their  utmost  attention  ;  which  is,  that  of  cutting 
n  the  oaks  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  at  the  time  the  sap 
)wing.  This  is  done  for  the  sake  of  the  bark,  which  will 
I  easily  peel  off;  and  for  the  sake  of  this,  I  think  there 
law,  whereby  people  are  obliged  to  cut  down  their  tim- 
at  this  season.  But  by  so  doing  the  timber  is  not  half 
arable  as  that  which  is  fallen  in  the  winter,  so  that  those 
»s  which  have  been  built  of  this  spring-cut  timber  have 
lyed  more  in  seven  or  eight  years  than  others  which 
e  built  with  timber  cut  in  winter  have  done  in  twenty  or 
ty ;  and  this  our  neighbours  the  French  have  ex- 
enced,  and  therefore  have  wisely  ordered  that  the  bark 
lid  be  taken  off  the  trees  standing,  at  the  proper  time, 
the  trees  left  till  the  next  and  sometimes  until  the 
nd  winter  before  they  are  cut  down;  and  the  timber  of 
e  is  found  to  be  more  durable  and  better  for  use  than 
of  any  trees  which  have  not  been  peeled.  Therefore  I 
I  we  were  wise  enough  to  copy  after  them  in  those 
gs  that  are  for  public  good.' 

may  be  observed,  that  at  the  time  Miller  wrote,  the 
6rated  physiologist  Duhamel  was  inspector-general  of 
ine  in  France,  and  had  been  most  probably  the  means 
pointing  out  the  evil,  and  proposing  the  remedv  above 
rred  to.  This  plan  of  barking  in  the  spring  and  felling 
be  succeeding  autumn  is  however  by  no  means  unobjec- 
able,  and  on  some  accounts  is  decidedly  inferior  to 
ng  in  autumn  or  very  early  in  winter  without  previous 
arking. 

bang's  Planter's  Kalendar ;  Loudon's  Arboretum  Bri- 
Ileum  ;  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening,) 
LANU'DES,  MAXIM  US,  a  Byzantine  monk,  born,  as 
tiimself  in  one  of  his  works  says,  at  Nicomedia.  The 
i  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  and  almost  the  only  circum- 
ce  of  his  life  which  is  beyond  doubt  is  that  in  the  year 
*  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Venice  by  the  emperor 
Tonicus  the  elder.  At  this  time  he  must  have  been  of 
ature  age.  That  he  was  still  alive  in  1340  is  evident 
a  letter  still  extant,  which  he  wrote  to  the  emperor 
tes  Palseologus,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  that  year, 
xville  places  his  death  in  the  year  1353,  for  which  how- 
he  adduces  no  testimony.  Gerhard  Vossius  prolongs 
ife  to  the  year  137U;  and  others  still  later.  Towards 
close  of  his  life  Planudes  is  said  to  have  been  impri- 
d  on  account  of  his  partiality  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
ch  of  Rome ;  and  when  afterwards  compelled  to  write 
Qst  that  church,  to  have  done  so  in  such  a  manner  and 
such  feeble  arguments  that  Cardinal  Bessarion  de- 
ed that  the  heart  of  Planudes  had  no  share  in  what  he 
written  on  that  occasion. 

^e  are  indebted  to  Planudes  for  the  preservation  of  a 
ber  of  valuable  Greek  poems.  He  made  a  collection  of 
jk  epigrams,  in  seven  books,  extracted  from  the  compre- 
ive  Anthology,  in  fifteen  books,  which  Constantinus 
[lalas  had  compiled  in  the  tenth  century.  Planudes,  in 
x>l]eclioD,  omitted  those  poems  which  seemed  to  him, 
ene  or  of  little  importance.  This  collection,  though  the 
piler  had  displayed  little  taste  or  discernment,  was,  at 
Lime  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  Italy,  the  only  one  which 
known,  and  was  first  printed,  in  1494,  at  Florence,  by 
1  Lascaris.  This  edition  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in 
!,  and  at  Florence  in  1519.  A  better  edition,  and  with 
i  additional  poems,  was  published  by  H.  Stephanus,  at 
s,  in  1566,  which  was  likewise  reprinted  several  times. 
Ls  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Grotius.  In  1606,  Sal- 
us  discovered,  in  the  Palatine  library  at  Heidelberg,  a 
belonging  to  the  tenth  century,  which  contained  the 
plete  Anthology  of  Constantinus  Cephalas,  upon  which 
present  *  Anthologia  Graeca,'  revised  by  Brunck,  and 
wi  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  is  based.  Planudes  also  made  a  col- 
on of  fables,  ascribed  to  ^Esop,  to  which  he  prefixed  a 
of  the  father  of  fabulists,  which  is  full  of  absurdities, 
of  the  fables  which  are  attributed  to  iEsop  by  good 
antient  authorities  are  not  found  in  this  collection, 
reas  others  which  cannot  possibly  belong  to  him  are 
rporated  in  it.  There  are  two  MSS.  of  this  collection 
^bles,  one  of  which  is  in  the  king's  library  at  Paris. 
P.a.  No.  1130. 


[iEsop.]  Planudes  also  made  a  translation  of  the  *  Mt^tamor* 
phoses'  of  Ovid  into  Greek  prose,  which  was  edited,  in  18*22, 
by  Boissonade;  also  a  Greek  translation  of  Caesar's  'Gallic  War,' 
which  was  printed  by  Jungermann  in  his  edition  of  Csesar, 
Frankf ,  1606  ;  but  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  this  is  the 
translation  of  Planudes.  Most  of  his  other  translations,  such 
as  that  of  some  works  of  St.  Augustin,  and  Macrobius  on 
the  Dream  of  Scipio,  as  well  as  his  numerous  original  works, 
partly  on  theological,  partly.on  scientific,  and  partly  on  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  subjects,  have  never  been  thought 
worth  bein^  published,  and  are  scattered  in  various  libra- 
ries.  His  literary  character  on  the  whole  is  low ;  he  wanted 
perseverance  and  honesty,  and  was  guilty  of  several  for- 
geries, especially  in  his  '.Anthology,  his  *  Life  of  iSsop/ 
and  the  collection  of  fables  ascribed  to  him. 

PLANULA'CEA,  M.  de  Blainville's  name  for  his  second 
family  of  the  Cellidacea^  Bl.>  containing  the  genera  Renth- 
Una  and  Peneroplis.  [Foraminifera,  vol.  x.,  pp.  347,  348.] 

PLANULA'RIA,  Defrance's  name  for  a  genus  of  micro- 
scopic i^orrt;;ii«//tf;-a,     [Foraminifera,  vol.  x.,  p.  347.] 

PLANULI'NA,  M.  D'Orbigny's  name  for  a  genus  of 
microscopic  Foraminifera.  [Foraminifera,  vol,  x.,  p.  348.] 

PLANULl'TES,  Lam.  {Discorbis  or  Discorbites  of  the 
same  author),  a  genus  of  microscopic  Foraminifera,  [Fo- 
raminifera, vol.  X..  p.  348.] 

PLASTIC  CLAY.  The  lower  part  of  the  Tertiary  series 
of  England  and  France  yields,  with  gre&^n-sands  and  pebbles, 
beds  of  red,  white,  or  mottled  clay,  often  pf  excellent  quality 
for  the  potter.  The  series  of  beds  related  to  these  clays 
and  sands  has  received  the  name  of  plastic-ckv  formation, 
but,  by  a  large  view  of  its  geological  and  zoologlcJItl  charac- 
ters, it  may  be  ranked  in  the  same  group  as  the  Lonaonclay, 
and  thus  be  contained  in  the  Eocene  deposits  of  Lyell. 

PLATA,  RIO  DE  LA,  is  a  large  river  in  South  Am.^ 
rica,  or  rather  this  term  is  only  applied  to  the  wide  sstuaiy' 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Parang  and  Uraguay. 
Where  this  river  enters  the  sea,  between  Punta  del  Este  and 
Cape  S.  Antonio,  its  width  is  not  less  than  120  miles;  and 
between  Punta  de  las  Pedras  and  the  Barrancas  de  Santa 
Lucia  above  Monte  Video,  it  is  still  53  miles  wide ;  but  above 
these  places  the  shores  gradually  approach  nearer,  and  op- 
posite Colonia  they  are  hardly  20  miles  apart.  The  aestuary 
continues  to  preserve  this  width  to  the  confluence  of  the  two 
large  rivers  which  fall  into  it.  This  eestuary  is  very  shallow. 
At  its  mouth  it  is  only  ten  fathoms  deep  on  an  average, 
and  this  depth  gradually  decreases.  Opposite  Monte  Video 
the  average  depth  is  not  more  than  three  fathoms ;  and  this 
may  be  considered  the  average  depth  of  the  La  Plata  to 
Buenos  Ayres  ;  so  that  vessels  drawing  more  than  16  feet 
of  water  cannot  run  up  farther  than  that  town.  The  deep 
part  of  the  river  opposite  Buenos  Ayres  is  from  seven  to 
eight  miles  from  that  town:  this  part  is  called  the  outer 
roads,  and  between  them  and  the  inner  roads  there  is  a 
sand-bank.  Smaller  vessels  anchor  in  the  latter  at 
from  one  to  two  miles  from  the  shore.  The  navigii*iou 
of  this  sBstuary  is  very  difiicult,  owing  to  the  very  dan- 
gerous shoals,  the  strong  and  irregular  currents,  and  the 
sudden  tempests  to  which  it  is  subject.  Between  Monte 
Video  and  Buenos  Ayres  there  are  four  banks,  Lara  Bank, 
Santiago  Bank,  Ortiz  Bank,  and  Chico  Bank,  of  which 
the  third  is  very  extensive.  When  the  river  is  low,  there 
are  only  from  seven  to  nine  feet  of  water  on  them.  The 
currents  are  extremely  irregular  and  strong,  a  circumstance 
easily  accounted  for,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  larger  of 
the  two  tributaries,  the  Parana,  rises  within  the  tropics  and 
during  the  rainy  season  brings  down  an  immense  volume  of 
water,  and  that  the  wide  expanse  of  the  CDstuary,  being 
bounded  either  by  low  and  level  or  very  slightly  elevated 
ground,  is  subject  to  be  influenced  by  every  strong  wind 
which  drives  a  great  volume  of  water  to  the  point  of  the 
compass  opposite  to  that  from  which  it  blows.  The  effect 
produced  in  this  respect  by  the  pamperos,  or  south-western 
gales,  which  frequently  blow  with  inconceivable  fury,  is 
very  great.  Singular  fluctuations  in  the  depth  of  the  water 
occur  before  and  after  these  pamperos.  For  some  days  be- 
Tore  them  the  river  rises,  and  is  always  higher  than  usual 
when  the  south-west  wind  begins;  but  after  a  few  hours 
the  water  falls  rapidly,  and  vessels  are  left  aground.  In- 
stances are  known  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sestuary,  opposite 
Buenos  Ayres,  having  been  so  much  affected  by  strong 
south-westerly  or  westerly  winds,  that  men  have  ridden  se- 
veral miles  into  its  bed  to  places  where  ships  usually  anchor : 
accordingly,  it  is  pot  unusual  for  the  water  to  fall  in  the  outer 
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road  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  from  six  to 
two  fathoms  in  places  where  the  usual  depth  is  four  fathoms. 
All  these  circumstances  must  render  the  navigation  of  this 
Bstuary  extremely  ditricuU  and  dangerous,  and  hence  it  is 
called  El  Inflerno  de  los  Marincros ;  hut  Captain  Fitzroy 
enumerates  its  redeeming;  qualities  also  in  having  anchoring- 
ground  everywhere,  and  soundings  where  the  indications 
are  certain  if  the  vessel  is  approaching  danger,  as  the 
bottom  is  hard  on  and  near  the  banks,  while  in  the  deeper 
water  it  is  very  soft.  Little  or  no  tide  has  been  hitherto 
noticed  in  this  wide  expanse  of  water,  but  Captain  Fitzroy 
thinks  that  'this  anomaly  may  be  more  apparent  than  real  ; 
for  where  the  depth  of  water  is  so  fluctuating  and  the  cur- 
rents are  so  variable,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  precise 
effect  of  tides,  except  by  a  series  of  observations  far  longer 
than  has  yet  been  made.' 

Through  this  ecstuary  the  commercial  produce  of  about 
one-fourtli  of  South  America  is  brought  to  the  market  of 
the  world.  It  is  therefore  a  Rreat  advantage  to  the  countries 
from  which  the  oestuary  of  the  Plata  receives  its  waters, 
that  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it  offer  less  obstruction  to 
navigation  than  is  usual  in  large  streams.  The  largest  of 
these  rivers,  the  Parana,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  3U0  tons 
as  far  as  the  island  of  Apip<^,  situated  between  the  state  of 
Corrientes  and  Paraguay,  where  the  river  runs  westward,  a 
distance  of  about  750  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Rio  Pa- 
raguay, the  largest  affluent  of  the  Paran&,  maybe  navigated 
by  largo  boats  nearly  to  its  source,  at  least  to  16"  N.  lat., 
which  is  more  than  800  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Paran^,  in  a  straight  line,  and  perhaps  not  less  than  1200 
miles  measured  along  the  bends  of  the  river.  The  Rio 
Pileomayo  is  too  shallow  for  navigation,  but  the  Rio  Ver- 
mcjo,  another  affluent  of  the  Paraguay,  is  navigable  from 
its  mouth  upwards  to  the  confluence  of  its  two  principal 
branches,  the  Lavayen  and  Rio  de  Tarija  below  Oran,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  400  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Paraguay.  The  Salado,  which  joins  the  Paran&  in  its  lower 
course,  is  navigable  to  the  town  of  Matara,  which  is  at  least 
350  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  Uraguay, 
another  large  river  which  falls  into  the  La  Plata,  is  less 
suitable  to  navigation,  as  two  cataracts  occur  about  ISO  miles 
above  its  mouth,  which  cannot  be  passed,  except  when  the 
water  is  at  its  highest  level. 

(Surv€i/ing  Voyages  qf  the  AdvMture  and  Beagle; 
Parish's  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Bio  de  la 
Plata ;  and  Ignacio  Nunez,  Account  of  the  United  Provinces 
qf  the  Bio  de  la  Hata.) 

PLATA,  LA.  The  Provinces  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  also 
called  the  Argentine  Bepublic  (Bepuhlica  Argentina),  com- 
prehend a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  South  America.  The 
river  Cusu  Leubu,  or  Rio  Negro,  has  lately  been  fixed  as 
their  southern  boundary :  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  near 
41®  S.  lat  On  the  north,  where  the  republic  borders  on 
BoUvia,  the  parallel  of  ll"*  S.  lat.  chiefly  constitutes  the 
boundary-line.  Thus  the  country  extends  from  41®  to  22® 
S.  lat.,  a  distance  of  1320  miles  in  a  straight  line.  On  the 
west,  the  highest  part  of  the  Andes  divides  it  from  Chile 
and  the  Bolivian  province  of  Atacama;  and  on  the  east  it 
is  separated  from  Paraguay  b>'  the  course  of  the  Rio  Para- 
guay, and  from  Brazil  and  Banda  Oriental  (Uraj^uay)  by 
the  Rio  Uraguay.  On  the  east,  the  boundary-line  lies  near 
58®  W.  long.,  except  a  comparativuly  narrow  tract,  which 
projects  between  the  Parana  and  Uraguay  as  far  as  54®  W. 
long.  On  the  west  the  boundary-line,  south  of  30®  S.  lat., 
is  near  70®  W.  long.;  but  farther  north  it  declines  to  the 
cast,  and  at  the  north-western  corner  of  the  country  it  coin- 
cides with  6b®  W.  lontc.  The  average  width  is  about  620 
miles.  The  whole  surface  is  calculated  to  be  726,000  square 
miles,  or  nearly  three  times  and  a  half  the  extent  of  France, 
and  nearly  six  times  and  a  half  that  of  the  British  I»lands. 

Surface  and  Soil. — About  one-sixth  of  thu  surface  of  this 
country  is  mountainous:  the  remainder  consists  of  wide 
plains,  on  which  are  scattered  a  few  isolated  ranges  of  hills, 
and  an  extensive  system  of  low  mountains,  called  the  Sierra 
de  Cordova. 

I.  Mountains,  and  Countries  enclosed  by  them. — Tlie 
mountainous  countries  lie  on  and  along  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  Andes.  This  mountain-range,  which  traverses  South 
America  in  all  iu  length,  from  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea.  is  of  comparatively  moderate  width  south  of 
30®  S.  lat.,  hardly  exceeding  anywhere  100  or  120  miles; 
but  north  of  that  parallel  the  eastern  side  spreads  out  into 


an  extensive  mountain-region,  the  eastern  border  of  ah:^ 
is  more  than  400  miles  distant  from  the  western  dvcUtut 
of  the  range. 

The  Andes  from  40®  S.  lat.,  where  they  begin  to  rcn»:«- 
tute  the  western  boundary  of  the  Argent  me  Kepubhr.  df 
viding  it  from  Chile,  to  37®  S.  lat,  are  very  little  kr.jva. 
They  seem  to  be  composed  of  two  parallel  ranges,  about  Ji 
or  40  miles  distant  frum  each  other,  of  which  the  we«ti':n  ■ 
supposed  to  be  the  more  elevated.      A  considerable  prt  i/ 
the  western  range  rises  above  the  snow-line,  which  in  Ibew 
parts   occurs  about   10,000  feet  above   the  sea-Mel  ib4 
among  its  summits  there  are  three  volcanoes.     The  m^ 
southern,  the  Volcano  de  Villa  Rica,  or  Cerro  Impe     I 
10'  S.  lat.),  attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  I6,0t/0  i       m 
sides,  to  a  great  distance  below  the  summit,  beinfr  al««;f  m- 
veretl  with  snow.   Farther  north  is  the  Volcano  deCan 
S.  lat.).   llieso  two  volcanoes  are  in  the  western  range,    la 
the  eastern  is  the  Volcano  de  Unalavquen  (37*  10^  S.  lat.i 

Farther  north,  between  37®  and  34    S.  lat.,  iC  is  known 
that  the  Andes  consist  of  two  parallel  ranges^  wbirh  m 
some  places  approach  one  another  within  30  or  40  ci.ln, 
and  at  others  are  70  or  so  miles  apart.     The  eastern  tan;! 
is  imi>erfectly  known,  but  does  not  attain  such  anelets'k^ 
as  the  western,  no  part  of  it  apparently  being  covered  viik 
perpetual  snow,  exce))t  between  36®  and  36'  S.  lat^  vbeit 
a  Cerro  Nevado  is  marked  on  Parish's  map.     This  nan  ■ 
known  to  contain  one  volcano,  that  of  Pomahuida  (i       3$* 
15'),  which  had  three  eruptions  between  1820  and  Ik 
a  terrible  one  in  1S22.      In  the  western  range,  whieo  kn  d 
whole  extent  forms  the  watershed  between  the  riten 
run  to  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  and  is  the 
considered  as  the  boundary  between  Chile  and  the  Ar 
tine  Republic,  manv  summits  rise  far  above  the  SDOw-iini^ 
and   four  among  them  are  volcanoes   the  Volcanoes  h 
Anluco  (36®  5o"S.  lat.),  de  Chilian  (36''  5'  S.  latXde  iV 
teroa,  or  Curico  (35®  S.  lat.),  and  de  Rancagna  (34'  W^ 
A  much  greater  number  of  volcanoes  is  marked  on  «■ 
maps,  but  it  has  not  been  a«certaine<l  that  they  nalh 
volcanoes.    The  general  elevation  of  this  portion  of 
Andes  may  be  from   12,000  to  13,000  feet  alK)ve  the 
and  consequently  it  approaches  the  snovi-liiie,  as  i»  shu«B  wj 
the  mountain-passes  by  which  this  part  of  the  Andes  ii 
traversed.    The  most  southern  of  these  passeSi  that  of  A^ 
tuco,  near  the  volcano  of  that  name,  rises  in  it»  fatghol 
part  above  the  line  of  vegetation.      The  Pbncboa  paa 
(about  35^  10'  S.  lat.)  is  mucli  lower,  as  there  is  vegetaf*-* 
up|on  it ;  and  it  probably  does  not  exceed  1 1,009  fcd. 
third  pass,  called  II  Passo  de  las  Dama.s  occurs  near  34^ 
and  as  it  is  clothed  with  vegetation  even  at  its  mostdewn 
point,  it  is  supposed  not  to  rise  above  11,000  feeL 

Between  3  l'^  and  33®  S.  lat.,  the  two  ranges  of  the  J      s 
are  not  far  distant  from  each  other,  and  thev  enc 
elevated  valley  of  Tun uyan,  which  is  about  twenty      ca« 
and  7500  feet  abo%'e  the  sea-level.    The  ranges,  «uirb 
nearly  north  and  south  on  each  side  of  the  Taller,  stw 
nearly  double   that  elevation.    The  pass  called  RirtiSi 
which  traverses  the  valley  obliquely,  rises  on  tbeva 
chain  of  the  Andes  to  13,210  feet,  and  on  the  casters  r 
to  14,365  feet.  This  pass  is  only  0]ien  from  the  beginomff  < 
January  to  the  end  of  April,  being  blocked  up  bi 
remainder  of  the  year.  South  of  this  pass  is  the  Vukwi 
Maypu,  or  Peuquenes,  which  is  above  15,000  feet  faigl 
always  covered  with  snow. 

Between  3.3®  and  30®  S.  lat,  the  two  ranges  of  the  i 
recede  from  one  another  to  the  distance  of  fort^of 
miles.     Between  these  ranges  is  the  valley  of  L^fpi 
which  is  about  ISO  miles  long  and  40  miles  wide,  or  ^i 
width  about  15  miles  are  level  ground,  and  the  r 
Consists  of  hills,  which  skirt  both  ranges.    The       n  i      " 
the  valley  is  6200  feet  above  the  sea- level.    Neai  ui^  o.  dl 
the  valley  is  traversed  by  some  higher  ground,  wfairfa  r 
east  and  west,  and  from  which  the  Rio  do  Mendoia 
southward,  and  the  Rio  dc  S.Juan  northward.   The  t^r^Ba 
stream  finds  its  way  to  the  eastern  plains  by  a  cleft 
mountains  near  33^  S.  lat.,  and  the  second  by  a 
passage  near  31°.      The  soil  of  the  valley  is  steru*-. 
nnpregnated  with  salt,  except  towards  the  nortbero  n 
tremity,  where  it  is  fertile.    The  range  of  the  Andes  vt 
is  ea^it  of  the  valley  is  called  the  Para  roil  la  Mountains :  i^ « 
about  10,000  feet  high,  and  is  partly  covered  with  «<m^ 
The  great  chain  of  the  Andes,  west  of  the  ^'aller  of  Uf|a^' 
lata,  occupies  between  50  and  60  miles  in  w         and 
sists  of  four  or  five  parallel  masses  of  » % 
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nother  by  ravines  or  glens.  The  highest  summits  of 
rocky  masses  may  attain  the  elevation  of  nearly  14,000 
000  feet,  as  there  is  snow  in  the  ravines  even  in  April, 
oad  which  leads  over  them,  and  in  the  highest  part  is 
:  Ija.  Cumbre,  attains  an  elevation  of  12,454  feet,  and 
sable  by  mules  from  the  commencement  of  November 
end  of  May,  but  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  can  only 
•avelled  by  foot-passengers,  and  with  considerable 
r,  beinj^  then  blocked  up  by  snow.  On  the  northern 
r  the  road  is  the  Volcano  de  Aconcagua,  the  highest  of 
nown  volcanoes  on  the  globe,  rising  23,200  feet  above 
^a-level :  it  is  within  the  boundarv  of  the  Argentine 
blic. 

rth  of  30°  S.  lilt,  the  Andes  assume  a  different  cha- 
•.     As  far  north  as  28°  S.  lat.  they  consist  of  three 
lei  but  unconnected  ranges.    The  western  range  forms 
continuous  mass   of  mountains  with  those  which  lie 
*r  south  and  north,  but  the  central  and  eastern  ranges 
ather  abruptly  from  the  plains  along  the  eastern  side 
3   Andes   near   30°   S.    lat.,  and   they  terminate  as 
tly  near  28°  S.  lat.    The  three  ranges,  together  with 
ide  intervening  valleys,  occupy  a  space  of  more  than 
ailes  in  width.    The  western   range,  which  alone  is 
the  Andes,  docs  not  rise  above  the  snow-line.     No 
o  occurs  in  this  mountain-mass  ;  and  indeed  no  toI- 
is  ascertained  as  occurring  between  the  volcano  of 
agua  (32°  13'  S.  lat.)  and  that  of  Atacama  (21°  36'). 
ndes  in  this  part  not  being  so  high  as  they  are  farther 
several  easy  passes  lead  over  them,  but  they  are  only 
ccasionally,  the  country  along  the* Pacific  being  nearly 
rt.    The  central  ran^^e  is  called  Sierra  Famatina,  from 
lebrated  silver-mines  which  are  found  on  its  eastern 
ty.     South  of  29''  S.  lat.  the  Famatina  Mountains  rise 
nsiderable  elevation,  though  short  of  the  snow-line;  but 
of  29°  S.  lat.  there  is  an  enormous  mass  of  rocks,  the 
it  of  which,  being  covered  with   perpetual  snow,  is 
the  Cerro  Nevado.     On  the  eastern  declivity  of  this 
ain-mass  are  the  mines.     The  eastern  range  of  the 
ains,  called  Sierra  Velasco,  preserves  nearly  an  equal 
on  in  its  whole  extent,  and  its  height  probably  falls 
)f  8000  feet,  as  it  is  rarely  covered  with  snow  even  in 
.     It  is  only  about  3000  feet  above  the  valley  of  Fa- 
i.    The  valley  which  lies  between   the  Andes  and 
jrra  Famatina  is  called  the  Vale  of  Guandacol:  it  is 
140  miles  long,  and  24  miles  wide.     A  river,  called 
;rmejo,  rises  at  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the 
and    traverses    it   in  a  southern   direction,  until  it 
5   a   point   south  of  30°,  when  it  runs  round   the 
rn  extremity  of  the  Sierra  Famatina,  and  entering 
lin  is  either  lost  in  the  sandy  surface  of  that  tract  or 
ts  way  to  the  lakes  of  Guanacache.    The  valley  of 
acol  is  stated  to  be  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of 

There  are  some  rich  copper-mines,  whicn  are  not 
worked,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the 
to  a  market.  The  inhabitants  are  aborigines,  who  do 
eak  the  Quichua  language,  and  who  partly  live  on 
una,  whose  skins  supply  an  article  of  exportation  to 
>rovinces,  where  ponchos  (cloaks)  and  hats  are  made 
m.  They  have  orchards,  and  cultivate  small  patches 
ind.  The  valley  of  Famatina,  which  is  enclosed  by 
[^rra  Famatina  and  Sierra  Velasco,  is  about  the  same 
,  but  somewhat  narrower,  being  hardly  20  miles  wide, 
earn  runs  through  it.  The  southern  half  is  a  com- 
esert  without  water.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  in  many 
covered  with  salt.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cerro 
).  the  rills  of  water  which  descend  from  the  moun« 
•rra  small  rivers,  which  run  to  the  plains,  and  supply 
ans  of  irrigation.  As  the  soil  of  these  parts  is  clayey 
entive  of  moisture,  many  tracts  of  moderate  extent 
tivated,  and  produce  Indian  corn,  peas,  and  trefoil 
and  several  culinary  plants,  as  artichokes,  cauli- 
and  cabbages,  and  excellent  pumpkins.  The  ham- 
3  surroundtd  by  vines,  fig,  peach,  and  orange-trees. 
Dtato  is  indigenous  in  the  Famatina  mountains. 
iOOO  to  8000  barrels  of  wine  are  annually  exported 
lis  valley  to  Rioja,  and  thence  to  the  other  provinces 
republic.  The  climate  of  this  valley  is  rather  hot  in 
jr ;  from  December  to  February  the  thermometer  in 
(test  part  of  the  day  varies  between  80°  and  106",  and 
ter  (June  and  July)  it  probably  does  not  descend 
30°,  as  no  snow  falls  on  the  Sierra  Velasco,  which  is 
3et  above  the  valley.     Heavy  rain  is  uncommon,  but 

frequent,  and  at  all  seasons,  on  the  Sierra  Fama- 


tina. Thunder-storms  also  are  common,  and  aocorapanied 
by  Tery  large  hailstones.  In  winter,  a  wind  from  the 
north,  called  sonda,  sometimes  blows  with  great  force,  and 
produces  the  effect  of  a  sirocco ;  it  raises  the  thermometer 
to  90°. 

North  of  28°  S,  lat,  the  Andes  cover  an  immense  extent 
of  country  east  of  the  higfh  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Pacific.    The  south-eastern  edge  of  this  mountain-region 
follows  a  line  beginning  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Sierra  Velasco,  and  running  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to 
a  place  on  the  Rio  Vermejo,  about  fifty  nules  below  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers  Lavayen  and  Rio  de  Tarija,  its 
two  principal  branches.     Between  24°  and  21°  S.  lat,  the 
eastern  border  is  near  62°  W.  long.      The  northern  part 
of  the  mountain-region  is  without  the  countries  that  belong 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  included  in  Bolivia,  where 
the  snow-capped  Alturas  de  Lipez  form  its  northern  border. 
The  descent  of  the  Andes  towards  the  Pacific  terminates  it 
on  the  west    The  highest  part  of  this  extensive  region, 
which  lies  between  65^  and  68°  W.  long.,  and  between 
25°  and  22°  N.  lat.,  is  very  properly  called  El  Despoblado, 
or  the  uninhabited  country.  Its  elevation  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  very  probable  that  it  rather  exceeds  than 
falls  short  of  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.    This  elevation  may 
be  inferred  from  the  total  want  of  every  kind  of  cultivation  ; 
even  the  quinoa  appears  not  to  succeed.     It  is  however 
scantily  covered  with  grass,  on  which  numerous  herds  of 
alpacas  and  vicuiias  find  pasture,  and  chinchillas  subsist 
These  animals,  with  a  small  quantity  of  gold  collected  in 
some  rivers,  and  salt,  which  covers  a  large  part  of  (he  sur- 
face, supply  to  the  few  Indian  families  dispersed  oTer  this  in- 
hospitable region  the  scanty  means  of  subsistence.    They 
also  bring  snow  from  the  mountains  to  the  towns  in  the 
valleys  farther  east    The  surface  of  this  tract  presents  no 
great  variety  of  level,  and  is  crossed  by  a  road  which  leads 
from  the  town  of  Salta  to  Atacama  in  Bolivia.    Though  the 
whole  region  rises  to  so  great  an  elevation,  no  part  of  it  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.     Even  the  chain  of  the  Andes, 
which  constitutes  its  western  border,  does  not  contain  one 
single  simimit  which  rises  considerably  above  the  general 
elevation  of  the  whole  mass. 

The  countries  which  surround  the  Despoblado  on  the 
south  and  east  vary  greatly  in  their  level.  From  the 
southern  border  of  the  Despoblado,  between  67°  and  68°  W. 
long.,  a  range  branches  off,  which  runs  south-south-east  and 
is  called  Sierra  Ambato  and  Sierra  Ancasta.  It  terminates 
north  of  28°  S.  lat,  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Sierra  Velasco,  but  about  one  hundred 
miles  east  of  it  The  country  between  this  lateral  range 
and  the  principal  range  of  the  Andes  is  traversed  by  another 
chain  in  all  its  length,  which  however  does  not  appear  to 
rise  to  such  an  elevation  as  the  Sierra  Ambato.  The 
valleys  which  lie  between  those  chains  are  very  imperfectly 
known,  but  their  climate  is  described  as  hot  and  sultry,  and 
this  is  apparent  from  the  staple  articles  consisting  of  very 
good  cotton  and  red  pepper.  The  inhabitants  cultivate 
wheat  and  have  herds  of  cattle,  which  find  good  pasture  on 
the  adjacent  mountains. 

From  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Ambato,  near 
26°  45',  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija  extends  in  an  east-north-east 
direction  to  the  Rio  Salado,  on  the  banks  of  which  it  termi- 
nates at  a  point  called  El  Passage  (near  23°  S.  lat.),  where 
the  river  runs  southward.  This  range  is  very  high  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Sierra  Ambato,  where  a  portion  of  it  is 
always  covered  with  snow  ;  but  farther  east  it  sinks  much 
lower,  though  it  perhaps  never  falls  below  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Opposite  its  eastern  extremity,  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Salado,  there  begins  another  range, 
which  may  be  considered  its  continuation,  as  it  runs  in 
the  same  direction,  and  preserves  the  same  general  elevation. 
This  range,  which  is  called  Sierra  Lumbre,  or  Santa  Barbara, 
terminates  in  some  hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Vermejo, 
several  miles  below  the  confluence  of  its  two  principal 
branches,  the  Rio  Lavayen  and  the  Rio  de  Tarija.  A  third 
range  branches  off  from  the  eastern  border  of  the  Despo- 
blado, near  22°  40'  S.  lat. :  it  has  at  first  the  form  of  an 
elevated  and  wide  range,  and  is  called  Abra  de  Cortaderas. 
Farther  east  it  forms  a  table-land  of  great  extent,  called  the 
Table-land  of  Yavi.  Neither  the  range  nor  the  table-land 
rises  above  the  snow-line,  but  their  general  level  can  hardly 
be  less  than  12,000  ibet  above  the  sea,  as  both  rise  above 
the  line  of  trees.  The  table-land,  though  a  complete  level, 
is  destitute  even  of  bushes,  and  serere  frost  is  experienced 
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on  it  in  the  month  of  June.  It  is  only  inhabited  by  {^uana- 
coes  and  vicunas  :  it  terminates  with  a  steep  descent  on  the 
Rio  de  Tarija,  near  22**  S.  lat. 

The  countries  enclosed  between  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Despoblado  and  the  Abra  de  Cortaderas  and  the  Table-land 
of  Yavi  on  the  north,  and  the  Sierra  de  Aconouija  and 
Lumbre  on  the  south-east,  consist  chictly  of  high  table-lands. 
This  elevated  mountain- region  is  furrowed  by  a  few  deep, 
wide,  and  very  long  valleys,  which,  being  much  depressed 
below  the  general  level  of  the  region,  are  comparatively 
well-cultivated  and  populous.  The  longest  of  these  valleys 
is  that  which  is  watered  by  the  Rio  Guachipas  or  the  upper 
course  of  the  Rio  Salto.  It  begins  at  its  upper  extremity, 
on  a  depression  of  the  Despoblado  itself,  near  the  small  town 
of  Acay,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  some  silver-mines,  and 
it  extends  nearly  a  hundred  miles  southward,  when  it  meets 
the  Sierra  do  Aconquija,  and  the  valley  and  the  river  turn 
to  the  north-east  by  east.  *  Near  the  IXsspoblado  the  vale  is 
too  high  to  be  fit  for  agriculture,  and  in  these  parts  it  is 
very  narrow.  But  before  it  turns  to  the  north-east  it  widens 
considerably,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  European  cerealia 
beeins.  Largo  quantities  of  maize  and  wheat  are  grown, 
and  the  quantity  of  these  articles  exported  to  the  other 
valleys  is  considerable.  The  rich  pastures  on  the  adjacent 
mountains  support  great  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules.  Thero  are  also  extensive  plantations  of  European 
trees,  and  much  common  wme  is  made,  which  finds  a  ready 
sale  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 

The  Vale  of  the  Rio  Guachipas  terminates  in  the  Plain 
of  Salta,  which  extends  about  twenty  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion. Another  valley  runs  northward  from  this  plain  to 
the  Abra  de  Cortaderas,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles. 
Through  this  valley  lies  the  road  which  leads  from  Salta  to 
Potosi,  and  it  has  excited  the  admiration  of  all  travellers  on 
account  of  its  great  length,  its  comparatively  small  width, 
and  the  steepness  with  which  the  rooks  rise  on  both  sides. 
Id  many  places  the  valley  is  hardly  a  furlong  wide.  This 
valley  may  be  called  the  Valley  of  J  ujuy,  as  the  town  of  that 
name  is  situated  nearly  at  equal  distances  from  both  extre- 
mities of  it.  The  wide  valley  of  the  Rio  Lavaven,  or  Rio  de 
Jujuy.branchcsoff  from  the  Valley  of  Jujuy.and  extends  more 
than  100  miles  between  the  Sierra  Lumbre  and  an  elevated 
tibleland  to  the  north  of  it.  It  is  much  wider  thun  the 
Valley  of  Jujuy,  and  the  settlements  are  much  more  nu- 
merous here  ttian  in  tho  other  valleys.  In  these  vulleys 
tropical  vegetation  appears  in  all  its  luxuriance.  Forchts 
of  large  trees  cover  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  ascend  the 
hills  to  a  considerable  elevation.  Besides  maize,  large 
quantities  of  sugar-cane  are  grown  and  exported.  In  the 
lower  parts  the  coca  {Erythroxyhn  Coca)  grows,  whose 
leaves  are  chewed  by  the  natives,  and  the  mate,  or  Paraguay 
tea-plant,  is  indigenous. 

Along  the  south-eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  de  Aeon- 
quija  and  Sic-na  Lumbre  there  is  a  tract  of  considerable 
width,  called  the  Plain  of  Tucuman,  which  is  very  fertile, 
and  has  a  pleasant  and  healthy  climate.  The  surface  is 
furrowed  by  numerous  small  rivers,  which  originate  on  the 
declivity  and  at  tho  foot  of  the  ranges,  and  descend  in  a 
south-eastern  direction  to  the  lowercountry,  which  is  farther 
east.  This  re^^ion  is  an  inclined  plain,  which  sinks  to  the 
south-east  with  an  almost  imi)erceptible  slope.  Having  a 
hot  but  dry  and  healthy  climate,  and  abundance  of  water 
for  irrigation,  it  is  the  most  fertile  tract  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  is  thence  called  the  Garden  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  Its  width  south  of  the  Rio  Salado  exceeds  70  miles, 
but  between  that  river  and  the  Rio  Verniejo  it  is  much  less. 
The  population  of  this  plain,  which  is  very  great,  is  mostly 
occupied  in  raisini^  corn,  rice,  maize,  and  tobacco.  Much 
tobacco  is  exported.  The  sugar-cane  is  said  to  grow  iiatu- 
rally  in  the  low  lands.  Tiie  base  and  slope  uf  the  mountains 
are  covere<l  with  tall  trees,  and  supply  pa^jture  for  catlle. 

II.  Plains. — The  plains  occupy  about  five-sixths  of  the 
turfaci*  uf  the  provinces  of  La  Plata.  The  most  northern 
part  of  them,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  El  Gran 
Chaco,  extends  on  the  east  of  the  mountain-region  as  fur  as 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Paraguay,  and  from  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  republic  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Salado  with 
tike  Parana,  occupying  all  the  tract  between  these  rivers. 
This  immonse  country,  which  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
Argentine  Republic,  or  120,000  square  miles,  is  very  little 
known,  there  being  only  a  few  families,  and  those  mostly 
of  Indian  origin,  hettleif  on  the  hanks  of  the  rivers.  The 
ioiorior  i*  possessed  by  several  aboriginal  tribes,  who  wan- 


der about  in  tho  woo<ls,  ind  live  on  the  produce  of  tbo  chaei 
and  wild  fruits.     The  most  northern  part  of  tLo  desert 
appears  to  have  annual  rains,  and  the  country  is  mccordioifly 
pretty  well  wooded.     In  this  part,  which  lies  l»etwc«a  i^ 
Kio  Vermejo  and  the  Rio  Paraguay  on  both  sides  of  iIm 
Rio  Pilcomayo,  and  which  is  called  the  Llanoe  de  MaiM^ 
there   is  a  considerable    number  of   independent  tnbei, 
though  the  several  families  are  generally  small.  1  be  Mutbcfo 
portion  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  between  26**  and  3u*  S.  laU  n 
a  complete  desert  for  want  of  rain  and  water.    The  gen 
character  of  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  in  many  placet  ii « 
covered  with  incrustations  of  salt ;  in  others  it  is  mterc        1 
with  small  salt-swamps.     No  part  of  it  produces  grata, 
tome  tracts  are  covered  with  stunted  prickly  tieet.    h  ■ 
uninhabite<l,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  SaUdo,  when 
a  few  famihes  have  settled. 

The  countr>*  which  lies  west  of  tho  southern  portiua 
the  Chaco,  and  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Dukv, 
though  not  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  it,  doflt  noC  Ma- 
terially differ  from  it  in  features,  soil,  and  vegetaftioa,  exrvpt 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Dulce,  the  water  of  whkh.Wia{ 
sweet,  can  be  used  for  irrigation,  and  is  in  many  placet  utid 
for  that  purpose. 

West  of  the  Rio  Dulce  and  between  28^  30' and  M'  SL 
lat.,  a  desert  extends  as  far  west  as  the  neighbourhood  «f 
the  Sierra  Velasco,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  Icrtib 
tract,  called  La  Costa,  hardly  *iO  miles  wide.     Wbefe  ti» 
desert,  is  traversed  by  the  road  between  Cordora  and  Saal- 
iago  del  Estero,  near  its  eastern  extremity,  it  it  aboot  M 
miles  wide,  but  farther  west  it  grows  much  wider.    1W 
surface  is  level,  here  and  there  interspersed  with  hflkcks: 
for  the  most  part  covcre<l  with  a  thick  salt  efflore« 
Hence  the  desert  has  obtained  the  name  of  Great 
The  vegetation  is  limited  to  a  kind  of  salsola,  fr 
ashes  of  which  soda  is  extracted.     This  desert  it  | 
the  hottest  part  of  America,  the  heat  durin;;  the  pre        ■ 
of  the  northern  winds  in  summer  being  aluiost  ini       at- 
able  in  those  places  which  are  built  on  the  borden 
desert,  as  Santiago  del  Estero.     This  may  be  maioi*       r 
buted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  partly  to  the  Iow'ikm^ 
the  country,  it  having  been  ascertained,  by  barDuei 
observations,  that  the  surface  of  the  desert  is  only  a  few 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the  town  of  Bueout  A> 
though  it  is  700  miles  distant  from  that  point. 

That  part  of  the  plain  which  lies  between  3d*  and  3J*.S, 
lat.  exhibits  a  different  character.  Nearly  in  the  middle  \X 
it  is  the  Sierm  de  Cordova,  a  system  of  heightSt  which  ia 
another  place  would  be  called  mountains,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  snow-capped  Andes  can  only  be  called  biiU 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  this  sierra  was  conoftuJ 
with  the  Andes,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  pad 
200  miles  wide  lies  between  them.  The  more  elevated  ati 
mountainous  part  of  this  system  is  between  30"  and  32*  & 
lat.,  and  extends  more  than  120  miles  from  north  toMOtii. 
but  the  width  does  not  exceed  JO  miles.  The  touthera  put, 
l>ctween  31*'  and  :}2^  is  a  small  table  land,  about  30  nikt 
wide,  and  growing  nanowcr  towards  the  south.  Thedcvlitui 
is  gentle  towanls  the  base,  but  near  the  top  it  it  ttecp.  TStf 
plain  is  covered  with  grass,  but  is  entirelv  devoid  of  tite*^ 
It  may  be  about  2  JOu  or  3000  feet  elevated  above  its  bate, 
and  perhaps  3  JOO  or  4000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  In  i  t 
it  is  sprinkled  with  patches  of  snow.  The  short  valleji 
which  the  western  side  is  furrowed,  produce  abundinergi 
maize  and  fruits,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  Ln^  ^ 
ley,  which  runs  along  the  eastern  unbroken  dechvuy.  }sm 
.12""  S.  lat.  the  table-land  branches  off  into  two  ridges,  rf 
which  the  eastern  is  called  the  Sierra  and  the  wcttcni 
Serrazuela.  They  run  north  and  noith- westerly,  aaa  m 
their  northern  extremity  are  more  than  jO  miles  from  esek 
other.  The  intervening  country  is  a  succession  of  sSmt 
or  sandy  ridges  flat  at  the  top,  and  alternating  «ith  brael 
I'ustorul  vallevs  inter:<peised  wiih  plantations  of  fig  a&i 
peach  trees. 

The  country  which  extends  from  the  Sierra  de  Conldvi 
to  the  Rio  Parana  is  hilly,  or  strongly  undulatmg  along 
the  base  of  tho  hei<rhts,  and'pio<luces  good  crops  of  Indian 
com  in  the  lower  tracts  where  the  fields  can  be  iriigated 
This  hilly  country  extends  about  thirty  miles,  when  ihi 
country  sinks  into  somewhat  irregular  plaint.  Some  Dsili 
of  these  plains  are  covered  with  trees,  but  others  are  wtiboat 
wood,  wlr.ch  becomes  more  scarce  as  we  proceed  fiutLcr 
east,  until  the  woods  re-appear  at  some  distaiice  fnim  the 
banks  of  the  Parana.    Thebc  woods  chiefly  cootiit  of  lev 
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or  stunted  prickly  trees.  The  plains  are  generally 
>«ctcu  with  coarse  grass,  but  in  some  parts,  especially  in 
le  eastern  districts,  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  salt.  The 
ameruus  small  streams  which  flow  from  the  eastern  decli- 
ly  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  and  unite  into  three  rivers,  the 
nmerOy  Segundo,  and  Terccro,  do  not  join  the  Parana,  but 
e  lost  in  small  salt  lakes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ter- 
ro,  which  however,  ii^  the  dry  season,  is  very  shallow,  and 
is  hardly  water  enough  for  small  boats.  The  Rio  Dulcc,  a 
rge  river  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  and  runs 
»uut  400  miles,  is  likewise  lost  in  an  extensive  salt  lake, 
lied  Laguna  Salados  de  los  Porongos.  The  salt  lakes  in 
lich  these  rivers  are  lost  occur  between  30°  and  3•2^  and 
e  near  the  meridian  of  62°  W.  It  seems  that  a  deep  de- 
ession  runs  along  this  meridian,  and  that  the  country 
'tween  it  and  the  Rio  Parang  and  Rio  Salado  is  much 
ore  elevated.  There  are  agricultural  settlements  in  this 
iin try  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  small  hamlets,  in- 
hiied  by  herdsmen,  occur  on  the  plains.  Though  the 
sturo  is  indifferent,  a  considerable  number  of  cattle  are 
ired.  The  country  which  surrounds  the  southern  ex- 
emity  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  and  extends  to  33°  S.  lat., 
sembles  in  its  general  character  that  which  is  to  the  east 

if,  except  that  it  is  traversed  in  several  places  by  narrow 
Iges  of  low  rocky  hills,  along  the  bases  of  which  vegeta- 
m  is  much  more  vigorous,  and  the  soil  more  favourable  to 

■''Mlture  than  in  the  wide  plains  which  lie  between  them. 

country  which  lies  on  the  west  of  the  Sierra  de  Cor- 

r      and  extends  in  that  direction  for  120  or  130  miles 

Out  the  range,  is  nearly  altogether  bare  of  grass.     Rain  is 

.aroe  in  all  the  countries  of  South  America  south  of  24°, 

id  this  want  of  moisture  is  the  chief  reason  whv  cultivation 

ilends  so  slowly  in  these  parts.     In  the  country  west  of 

le  Sierra  of  Cordova  it  never  rains,  nor  is  the  ground  ever 

bed  by  dew,  which  falls  abundantly  in  the  pampas  far- 

:o  the  south-cast.    The  soil  of  this  region  is  composed 

1 « 1        and  friable  clayey  loam,  and  the  greater  part  of 

teonuiiiis  stunted  trees;  tracts  covered  with  salt  incrusta- 

ioDs,  or  with   grass,  are  only  occasionally  met  with,  and 

«fer  occupy  a  large  surface.    The  grassy  tracts  are  most 

rous    near   the   southern    extremity  of    the    Sierra 

:o,  where   they  are   called    Los  Llanos,  and  supply 

uie  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 

1  hat  part  of  the  plain  which  extends  from  33°  S.  lat.  to 

banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  southern  boundary  X)f  the 

r      tine  Republic,  is  known  under  the  name  of  Pampas. 

luu^h  generally  considered  as  one  plain,  extending  on  a 

Feet  level  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  base  of 
e  Andes,  it  has  been  observed  that  nature  has  divided  it 
some  tracts  of  more  elevated  ground  into  several  regions, 
lich  differ  in  soil  and  fertility.  The  most  remarkable  and 
St  known  of  these  elevated  grounds  begins  on  the  shores 
the  Atlantic  between  CapeCorrientes  and  Punta  Andres, 
utU  of  38°  S.  lat.,  with  rocks,  which  at  some  distance  from 
e  sea  rise  to  the  height  of  hills,  having  broad  summits  in 
e  form  of  a  table-land,  and  steep  sides.  This  range  of  hills, 
lich  is  called  the  Sierra  del  Vuulcan  (opening),  is  only 
few  hundred  feet  high,  and  has  excellent  pasture  on  its 
mmit.  About  40  miles  from  the  sea  the  ridge  is  inter- 
pted  by  a  wide  gap  or  opening  (called  by  the  aborigines 
julcan),  and  on  the  west  of  this  opening  rises  another 
Ige,  which  has  various  names,  being  broken  by  several 
aer  gaps,  and  extends  in  a  south-eastern  and  north- 
istern  direction  about  200  miles  from  the  Atlantic. 
1  this  elevated  ground  approaches  61°  W.  long.,  it 
9  lO  the  north,  and  runs  in  that  direction  to  35°  S.  lat., 

n  it  turns  more  to  the  west,  and  may  be  said  to  ter- 

te  where  the  parallel  of  34°  cuts  the  meridian  of  62°.  This 

of  the  higher  ground  is  a  gentle  swell,  overtopped  by 

»  iiills.  which  occur  at  great  distances  from  one  another, 

by  a  few  low  ridges.    Though  most  travellers  describe 

V  country  north  of  34°  in  the  direction  of  this  swell  as  a 

Tfect  level,  it  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  plains  lying 

si  and  west,  and  it  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Kio  Parang, 

here  the  river  is  lined  with  cliflfs  about  sixty  feet  above  its 

vel,  between  S.  Nicolas  and  Rosario.  This  elevated  ground 

parates  the   eastern   portion  of  the  pampas  from   that 

rther  west.     All   the  rivers  which  water  these  eastern 

iro        have  their  origin  in  this  elevated  tract.    It  is  re- 

ttule  that  the  water  of  most  of  ihera  is  salt,  especially 

I  summer,  when  the  volume  is  much  diminished,  though 

y  flow  through  a  country  which  is  not  impregnated  with 

ne  matter.    From  this  it  may  be  inferred  \h^\  QM^nme 


deposits  of  salt  must  exist  in  the  high  ground  on  which  they 
originate. 

The  Rio  Salado,  which  rises  near  the  point  where  the 
parallel  of  34°  cuts  the  meridian  of  62',  runs  in  an  east- 
southeastern   direction  about  300  miles,  and  divides  the 
Eastern  Pampas  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.    Though  nu- 
merous settlements  have  been  made  in  the  counti-y  north 
of  the  Rio  Salado,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  still  in  its 
natural  state.     It  is  a  continuous  level  plain,  covered  with 
coarse  luxuriant  grass,  growing  in  tufts  and  partially  mixed 
with  wild  oats  and  trefoil.  Extensive  tracts  are  entirely  over- 
grown with  thistles  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  which  are 
used  for  fuel,  as  the  country  is  entirely  devoid  of  trees  and 
shrubs.     Near  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  only  single 
trees  are   met  with.     The  level   plain   contains  'shallow 
depressions,  in  which  the  rain-water  is  collected  and  forms 
pools.    This  water  evaporating  in  the  dry  season,  these  de- 
pressions are  then  covered  with  rich  grass,  which  supplies 
pasture  during  the  hot  weather.    Thus  this  country  is  able 
to  maintain  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  horses ;  and  it  is 
observed  that  the  coarse  grass  and  the  thistle  gradualV 
disappear  when  trodden  down  by  the  animals,  and  arc  re- 
placed by  a  fine  turf;    this  is  esj^ecially  observable  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Buenos  Ay  res.    Though  the 
rearing  of  cattle  is  still  the  principal  object  of  agriculture, 
•beep  have  much  increased  of  late  years,  and  wheat  has 
been  more  cultivated.    The  latter  is  now  gro\vn  to  such  an 
extent,  that  not  only  the  importation  from  the  United  States 
of  North  America  has  been  entirely  stopped,  but  flour  and 
corn  have  been  shipped  to  Brazil :  wool  also  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  export.      Though  the  rivers  are  dry  in 
summer,  except  the  Rio  Salado  and  the  largest  of  its  attluents, 
whose   water  cannot  be  used  on  account  of  its  sallness, 
fresh  water  may  be  procured   at  no  great  depth  by  dig- 
ging  wells.     Along  the  banks  of  the  La  Plata  and  Rio 
Parana,  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  small  town  of  S. 
Pedro,  there  is  a  broad  belt  of  low  ground,  which  is  annually 
inundated  by  the  freshets  of  the  Rio  Paran^  for  several 
months,  and  fertilised  by  the  muddy  deposit  of  that  river. 

The  country  south  of  the  Rio  Salacfo  is  of  a  somewhat 
different  character.  Near  the  banks  of  the  river  it  is  on  a 
level  with  the  country  north  of  it,  which  it  resembles  m  every 
respect ;  but  about  ten  miles  from  the  river  swamps  begin, 
which  extend  over  a  great  part  of  this  region.  Towards  the 
sea  the  swamps  are  nearly  100  miles  wide;  but  farther  west 
they  grow  narrower,  until  they  terminate  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Rio  Salado  with  the  Rio  Florcs.  These  swamps  are 
thickly  set  with  tall  canes  and  reeds,  and  in  many  places 
interspersed  with  small  lakes  and  ponds.  They  probably 
owe  their  existence  to  the  circumstance  of  their  surface  con- 
stituting a  perfect  level,  which  receives  numerous  streams, 
the  waters  of  which  cannot  make  their  way  to  the  Rio  Sa- 
lado or  to  the  sea.  These  swamps  form  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  extension  of  agricultural  settlements ;  for  though  the 
country  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  del  Vuulcan  and  the 
more  western  ranges  of  hills  appears  in  no  respect  to  be  in- 
ferior in  fertility  to  the  countiy  north  of  the  Rio  Salado,  no 
agricultural  settlements  have  been  established  here. 

North  of  the  Bahia  Blanca  (near  39°  S.  lat.)  a  mountain 
of  considerable  elevation  rises  abruptly  over  the  plain  :  it  is 
called  Sierra  Ventana,  and  its  elevation  above  the  sea  level 
is  about  3G00  feet.  This  mountain  extends  northwest  for 
about  20  miles,  but  grows  lower  towards  the  west,  where  it 
is  separated  by  a  depression  from  another  and  lower  ridge, 
that  runs  in  the  same  direction,  and  is  called  Sierra  Gua- 
mini.  So  far  this  country  is  known,  but  farther  west  it  has 
not  been  explored.  It  is  however  known  that  in  the*same 
direction  there  occurs  a  vast  forest,  three  days*  journey  lonfi*- 
which  covers  a  hilly  tract,  and  other  forests  of  a  similar  dj^^ 
scription  occur  in  the  centre  of  the  Pampas,  and  lie  in  tlra 
same  direction. 

The  country  between  the  Sierra  del  Vuulcan  and  the 
Sierra  Ventana  and  the  ridges  dependent  on  them,  re?:em- 
bles  in  its  natural  features  the  country  south  of  the  Rio  Sa- 
lado. Along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Ventana  extends  a 
level  country,  interspersed  with  some  low  hills;  the  surface 
is  dry,  and  fit  for  agricultural  establishm'ents.  But  in  ap- 
proaching the  chain  of  the  Sierra  de  Vuulcan,  Darwin 
found  the  country,  to  the  width  of  80  miles,  covered  with 
swamps.  In  some  parts  there  were  fine  moist  plains,  co- 
vered with  grass,  while  others  had  a  soft,  black,  and  peaty 
soil.  There  were  also  many  extensive  but  shallow  lake», 
and  large  b«d3  of  feeds*    H«  compares  tbis  tract  with  tb<} 
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better  part  of  the  Cambridgeshire  fens.  These  swamps 
probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  rivers  which  descend  with  a 
rapid  course  from  the  Sierra  Vcntana  and  Sierra  Guamini 
to  the  level  country. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  IVestem  Pampas,  namely,  all  the 
country  west  of  62**  W.  long.,  and  extending  thence  to  the 
Andes  between  34"*  S.  lat.  and  the  Rio  Negro,  is  almost  un- 
known, having  only  been  explored  along  the  courses  of  the 
rivers,  except  in  one  line,  in  which  it  has  been  traversed  by 
land.  The  few  points  which  have  thus  been  examined  are 
too  isolated  to  authorise  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  this  immenHC  country.  But  we  are  well  acquainted 
with  that  portion  of  the  plain  which  lies  between  33*  and 
34**  S.  lat ,  as  it  is  traversed  by  the  great  road  that  leads 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Mendoza,  and  thence  over  the  Andes 
to  Chile. 

In  the  country  which  surrounds  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Salado,  the  soil  of  the  plain  begins  to  be  impregnated  with 
muriate  of  soda,  and  continues  more  or  less  so  to  the  base 
of  the  Andes.  But  it  has  a  different  character  east  and 
west  of  eC"  W.  long.  East  of  that  meridian,  a  great  part  of 
the  surface  is  covered  with  extensive  saline  swamps  over- 
grown with  reeds ;  the  more  elevated  spots  of  these  swamps 
are  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence.  The  dry  tracts 
which  intervene  between  the  swamps  are  overgrown  with  a 
coarse  grass  that  attains  a  height  of  six  feet,  and  resembles 
rye  or  wild  oats.  This  grass  grows  in  clumps,  and  is  salt 
to  the  taste.  The  soil  consists  of  a  dark  friable  mould, 
without  the  smallest  pebble  in  it.  In  every  nart  of  this  country 
there  are  lakes  containing  salt  water.  Many  of  them  are 
from  10  to  20  miles  long,  and  nearly  as  wide.  These  lakes 
are  most  numerous  between  64**  and  65**  W.  long.,  where 
an  extensive  shallow  depression  occurs,  perhaps  50  miles  in 
length  and  20  in  width.  The  whole  of  this  depression 
is  filled  with  water,  when  the  Rio  Ouinto,  which  originates 
in  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  is  raised  by  a  freshet  from  the 
mountains,  at  which  time  it  sends  a  great  portion  of  its 
waters  into  this  depression.  When  the  water  has  been 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  summer,  it  only  remains  in 
the  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  with  which  the  depression 
is  interspersed.  Where  the  plain  approaches  the  hilly 
country  that  surrounds  the  south  side  of  the  Sierra  de 
Cordova,  the  surface  is  broken  in  many  places  into  low 
hills,  with  a  steep  ascent  and  furrowed  by  ravines; 
the  hills  are  separated  from  each  other  by  grassy  plains. 
The  grass  is  smooth,  short,  and  thick,  and  there  are  low 
bushes  on  it.  The  hills  are  partly  clothed  with  thorny  trees 
of  a  stunted  growth,  and  with  brushwood.  The  rivers  which 
intersect  this  country  run  in  beds  from  20  to  40  feet  below 
its  surface  ;  their  banks  are  very  steep,  but  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  there  is  no  water  in  them.  It  is  only  in  the 
nilly  tract  of  this  part  of  the  Western  Pampas  that  there  are 
any  agricultural  settlements:  in  the  level  country  there  are 
only  cattle-farms. 

The  plain  which  extends  from  66**  W.  long,  to  the  base 
of  the  Andes  presents  a  less  level  surface.  The  soil  consists 
of  loose  sand,  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  and  unfit  for 
the  growth  of  grass.  The  vegetation  is  limited  to  low 
thorny  trees,  some  resinous  bushes,  and  saline  barilla  plants. 
But  this  arid  and  sterile  soil,  when  irrigated,  is  changed  into 
the  most  fertile  fields.  The  saline  matter,  as  it  seems, 
when  applied  to  a  soil  so  light,  becomes  by  the  assistance  of 
constant  moisture  the  most  active  stimulus  to  vegetation, 
and  serves  as  a  never-failing  manure.  The  rivers  in  this 
region,  being  very  little  depressed  below  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  ]>lain,  are  extensively  used  for  irrigation,  and 
the  settlements  on  the  Rio  Tunu\an.  Rio  de  Mendoza,  and 
iiio  de  S.  .Juan  arc  rather  numerous,  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  extent  and  number.  Indian  corn  and  wheat  are 
grown  to  a  great  extent,  and  exi>orted  to  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  soil  seems  particularly  adapted  to  fruit- 
trees.  The  plantations  of  vines,  figs.  |;eaches,  apples,  olives, 
and  nuts  are  very  extensive,  and  their  produce  goes  to  the 
neighbouring  countries,  especially  to  Chile. 

The  Argentine  Republic  contains  also  an  extensive  tract 
of  hilly  country,  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Parana  and 
Uraguay.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  region  is  the  La- 
guna  de  Ybera,  which  extends  from  north  to  south  in  some 
places  nearly  100  miles,  and  nowhere  less  than  40;  and 
from  east  to  west  about  80  miles.  It  covers  an  area  of  more 
than  3000  square  miles.  A  narrow  strip  of  elevated  ground 
divides  its  northern  border  from  the  Rio  Parani,  and  it  is 
f uppoMd  that  It  IS  luppUod  with  water  from  tlut  rivw  by 


infiltration,  as  no  stream  enters  it,  and  it  sup^lii 
water  four  small  rivers,  one  of  which,  the  Minnay,  i 
the  Uraguay,  and  three  others  to  the  Parana.    The  i 
of  this  low  tract  however  is  only  a  deep  swamp,  inten 
with  numerous  small  lakes.    It  is  chiefly  covered  bi 
tic  plants  and  shrubs,  but  in  most  parts  it  is  in 
The  countrv  extending  southward  from  this  lake  to 
fluence  of  the  Parana  with  the  Uraguay  has  an  un<ii 
surface,  the  heights  seldom  rising  into  hills,  except 
interior  and  at  a  few  places  along  the  Parani.  It  is 
overgrown  with  trees,  l>etween  which  there  are  some 
nas  of  moderate  extent.    On  the  plains  numerous  h 
cattle  are  pastured,  which  constitute   the    wealth 
country.    Though  the  trees  are  of  stunted  f^rowih. 
tire  want  of  forests  in  the  surrounding  countriei       ■ 
wood  of  great  demand  for  the  ordinary  purposes  w 
work,  carriages,  and  as  timber  for  small  houses.    1 
rior  of  the  country  appears  to  be  much  more  hiUj  tbu 
the  rivers,  and  is  occupied  by  the  forest  of  Mooltit 
extends  more  than  100  miles  from  north  to  soatk. « 
average  width  of  40  miles.     It  is  encumbered  wilk  ' 
wood  and  studded  with  small  trees.    At  the 
tremity  of  the  country,  along  the  banks  of  the  rmr 
is  a  low  tract,  which  is  subject  to  occasional  in 
That  portion  of  this  country  which  extends  from  %um 
Ybera  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  the  boundniF- 
Brazil,  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Missioiies*  fr 
circumstance  of  the  Jesuits  having  collected  here  i 
number  of  aborigines,  and  accustomed  them  to  a  e 
life.    The  south-western  part,  which  is  unduUti 
soil  of  great  fertility,  producing  cotton,  au^ar,  i 
tropical  productions.    To  the  north-east  of  it,  tb«  c 
rises  into  high  hills  and  mountains,  which  are  corsn 
high  timber-trees,  the  most  southern  which  occur 
the  Andes  from  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens. 

Rivers. — All  the  rivers  which  drain  the  Arj 
public,  as  fer  as  it  is  situated  north  of  34^  S.  lat., 
waters  io  the  wide  sestuary  called  La  Plata.  [Pi      a. 
LA.]  Before  they  reach  this  fresh-water  sea,  the;  « 

rivers,  the  Parang  and  the  Uraguay.    The  j 
nates  hardly  twenty  miles  from  the  shores  of  u>a  * 
on  the  table-land  of  Brazil.  [Vol.  v.,  p.  357.1  i      r  ■ 
that  country  at  its  confluence  with  the  ri       j 
Parana  continues  to  run  between  the  A 
and  Paraguay  in  a  southern  direction  lur  wwtu  «v 
when  it  gradually  turns  to  the  south-west,  andeontin 
that  direction  to  the  large  island  of  Apipf,  a 
about  100  miles.    This  part  of  the  river  is  noC  iw 
all  its  extent,  as  there  are  several  rapids  and  suuh 
the  last  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  Apin^. 
large  island,  with  whose  dimensions  we  are  not : 
is  tno  point  where  the  uninterrupted  navigation 
rana  begins,   and   where  large  quantities  of  i 
shipped,  the  river  being  navigable  for  vesseU  oi 
burden.     From  Apip6  the  river  runs  westward  nc 
miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Paraguay  fr 
north,  and  at  the  point  of  continence  it  suddenly  U 
the  west  of  south.     Below  the  junction  with  the  rai 
the  width  of  the  river  varies  from  one  mile  and  i 
two  miles,  but  the  whole  volume  of  water  seh        « 
one  channel,  as  the  current  is  divided  by  a  continuous 
of  islands  overgrown  with  low  trees  and  subject  to  ii 
tions.    These  islands  and  the  numerous  sana-banks  i 
the  navigation  slow  and  tedious.     At  Santa  F^  the  rii 
gins  to  divide  into  various  branches,  and  to  run  so 
After  a  course  of  about  100  miles  it  turns  to  the  s 
at  Rosario,  and  thence  to  its  mouth  in  the  La  j 
number  of  its  branches  increases.     It   opens  intci 
Plata  with  a  large  number  of  embouchures,  fon 
but  comparatively  narrow  delta,  composed  of  agrvw 
ber  of  islands.     The  most  northern  branches  fall 
wide  mouth  of  the  Rio  Uraguay.     Its  principal  t» 
that  which  is  called  Paran4  Guaitl  (the  Great  P 
which  there  is  seldom  less  than  two  fathoms  and  ■  ■ 
water.    The  mouth   called  Parana   de  las  Palmas 
deepest,  next  to  the  Guazii.    The  Paran4  runs  near 
miles  within  the  boundary  of  the  republic,  of  whs 
miles  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons  all  the  year  i 
From  July  to  December  the  river  preser\*es  its  natural 
but  towanls  the  end  of  the  year,  the  intertropical  raini 
ing  filled  the  upper  branches,  it  begins  to  rifc,  toi 
tinues  to  do  so  for  four  months,  to  the  end  of  Ap 
ayerago  riso  below  its  junction  with  tht  Ptragwj 
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10  be  12  fee^  It  then  inundates  the  adjacent  grounds,  es- 
)eciallv  below  Santa  Fe,  and  the  tracts  which  are  thus  laid 
inder  water  are  said  to  cover  a  surface  of  4000  square 
ailes,  an  estimate  which  is  perhaps  overrated.  The  water 
eaves  behind  a  grey  slimy  deposit,  which  is  very  favour- 
ble  to  vegetation.  At  the  end  of  April  the  water  be- 
;ins  to  fall,  and  the  fall  is  somewhat  more  rapid  than  the 
ise. 

The  Paraguay,  the  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Parana, 

nates  likewise  in  Brazil.  [Vol.  v.,  p.  356.]  Having  passed 

-  A/dgh  the  Estrecho  de  S.  Francisco  (20''  S.  lat),  at  the 

cho  dos  Morros,  it  continues  to  flow  with  a  gentle  cur- 
ent  in  a  southern  direction,  dividing  Paraguay  from  the 
rran  Chaco,  until,  at  26''  30'  S.  lat.,  and  about  20  miles 
elow  Asuncion  in  Paraguay,  the  channel  is  narrowed  at  a 
lace  railed  Angostura  by  protruding  rocks,  between  which 
he  current  runs  with  great  rapidity.  From  this  point  it 
uns  west  by  south  to  its  junction  with  the  Parana.  Vessels 
f  considerable  size  may  navigate  this  river  within  the 
oundaries  of  the  republic,  through  which  it  runs  about 
UO  miles.  The  channel  in  these  parts  being  confined  be- 
ween  high  banks,  the  water  rises  30  feet,  but  the  inunda- 
ions  of  the  adjacent  tracts  are  not  extensive.  Its  waters 
*^  increased  by  two  large  tributaries,  the  Pilcomayo  and 

>  Venuejo.  The  Pilcomayo  rises  in  the  Andes,  in  two 
ninches.  The  southern,  called  Rio  de  S.  Junan  and  after- 
rards  Pilaya,  originates  in  the  Despoblado ;  and  the  north- 

I.  the  proper  Pilcomayo,  derives  its  waters  from  the  nu- 
\  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Andes  between  the 
./vapublado  and  the  vale  of  the  Desaguadero  in  Bolivia, 
md  partly  also  from  those  which  originate  in  the  mountains 
hit  enclose  that  vale.  These  two  rivers  receive  the  drain- 
if^e  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  between  19^  and 
23**  S.  latn  and  unite  after  a  course  of  about  350  miles,  near 
20'  40'  S.  lat.  and  62°  50' W.  long.  After  the  union  of  these 
bnnches  the  Pilcomayo  is  a  broad  and  deep  river,  and  runs 
tbout  700  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay,  first 
easterly  and  afterwards  to  the  south-east  In  this  part  of 
its  course  it  flows  with  innumerable  windings  through  the 
Grin  Chaco,  where  it  is  joined  by  no  large  river,  and  where 
ks  waters  are  gradually  absorbed  by  the  arid  country 
through  which  it  runs.  Thus  it  becomes  extremely  shallow, 
and  neither  of  the  two  arms  into  which  it  divides  200  miles 
above  its  mouth  is  navigable,  even  for  small  boats,  to  a  dis- 
tance exceeding  100  miles  from  the  Paraguay.  These  two 
arms  are  called  Araguay  Guazu  and  Mini.  The  Vermejo 
derives  its  waters  from  the  Despoblado,  the  Abra  de  Corta- 
deras,  and  the  table-land  of  Yavi,  descending  from  which 
elevated  regions  it  forms  two  rivers,  the  Rio  deTarga  on  the 
lortb,  and  the  Rio  Lavayen  on  the  south.  The  first,  turn- 
og  southward,  joins  the  second  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
able-land  of  Yavi,  and  both  form  the  Vermejo,  which  flows 
bout  700  miles  through  the  Gran  Chaco  with  numerous 
rindings,  until  it  joins  the  Rio  Paraguay  nearly  40  miles 

ove  its  confluence  with  the  Paran^.  The  Rio  V  ermejo  is 
iMvigable  for  large  boats  as  far  as  the  union  of  its  great 
ranches. 

The  largest  affluent  of  the  Parani,  next  to  the  Paraguay, 

:he  Salado.  This  river  rises  on  the  southern  border  of 
je  table-land  of  the  Despoblado  under  the  name  of  Cachi, 
nd  runs  southward  until  it  meets  the  river  Santa  Maria, 
hich  comes  from  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  when  it  turns 
ast  by  north,  and  is  called  Guachipas.  Having  drained 
tie  valley  of  that  name,  it  enters  the  plain  of  Salta,  where 
;  is  joined  by  some  smaller  rivers,  and  turns  south-west, 
owing  through  the  opening  between  the  Sierra  de  Aeon- 
uija  and  Sierra  Lumbre,  where  it  is  called  'El  Passage.* 
U  this  place  it  is  traversed  by  the  road  leading  from  Cor- 
ova  to  Salta,  and  is  fordable  in  the  dry  season,  but  during 
be  rains  the  passage  is  so  dangerous  that  all  communica* 
ion  between  the  southern  and  northern  provinces  is  ikiter- 
upted.  A  few  miles  farther  south  it  enters  the  desert 
ountry,  where  the  waters  imbibe  a  brackish  taste,  from 
vhich  its  name  is  derived,  and  which  it  preserves  the  whole 
m  to  its  junction  with  the  Parana  near  Santa  F^.  Its 
»urse  through  the  plains  is  more  than  800  miles,  of  which 
ibout  one-half,  as  far  up  as  the  small  town  of  Matara,  is  said 
to  be  navigable. 

There  is  a  peculiar  system  of  drainage  in  the  western 
Pampas  along  the  base  of  the  Andes,  between  31  **  and  36° 
S.  lat.  The  waters  which  descend  between  these  parallels 
ftom  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains  are  collected  in 
^i^ree  systems  of  lakes,  united  by  channels  by  which  the 


surplus  water  is  carried  from  one  system  of  lakes  to  the 
other.    As  these  channels  lie  from  north  to  south,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  northern  system  is  the  most  elevated,  and 
the  southern  the  lowest.    The  most  northern,  called  the 
lakes  of  Guanacache,   occurs  between  31**   40'  and   32*. 
Neither  the  number  nor  the  extent  of  these  lakes  is  exactly 
known.    Their  margins  are  covered  with  salt  incrustations 
during  the  winter  and  spring.    These  lakes  receive  two 
fresh-water  rivers,  the  Rio  de  S.  Juan  and  ihe  Rio  de  Men- 
doza,  both  of  which  rise  in  the  Vale  of  Uspallata  between 
the  two  ranges  of  the  Andes.    The  Rio  de  S.  Juan  drains 
the  northern  part  of  the  vale  for  about  100  miles,  breaks 
through  the  Paramilla  range  near  31**  S.  lat.,  flows  cast- 
ward  about  50  miles,   and  then  southward  a  somewhat 
greater  distance.    Its  waters  in  the  plain  are  used  for  irri- 
gation.   The  Rio  de  Mendoza,  or  de  Luxan,  drains  the 
southern  districts  of  the  Vale  of  Uspallata  for  about  50 
miles,  then  turns  eastward,  passing  by  a  chasm  through  the 
Paramilla  range,  and  then  declining  to  the  north,  it  likewise 
reaches  the  lakes  of  Guanacache.    The  waters  of  this  river 
also  are  used  fur  imgation.    It  is  supposed  that  the  Rio 
Vermejo,  which  waters  the  Vale  of  Guandacol,  also  reaches 
the  lakes  of  Guanacache  by  a  southern  course ;  but  the 
waters  of  this  river,  which  are  fresh  in  the  vale,  imbibe  a 
brackish  taste  in  the  salt  plains  which  it  traverses   after 
issuing  from  the  vale.     From  the  lakes  of  Guanacache  a 
river  issues,  which  at  first  runs  east  and  then  south,  and, 
after  a  course  of  about  250  miles,  falls  into  the  second  sys- 
tem of  lakes,  those  of  the  Bevedero.    This  river  is  called 
the  Desaguadero,   and  flowing  through  a  level  country 
slightly  elevated  above  its  banks,  it  expands  in  some  places 
to  a  great  width,  converting  the  adjacent  tracts  into  salt 
swamps.    The  water  of  this  river  is  only  fresh  during  the 
early  season  of  the  year  (from  December  to  March),  when 
the  snow  on  the  Andes  melts;  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  it  is  salt,  and  its  banks  are  covered  with  saline  incrus- 
tations.   The  lakes  of  the  Bevedero  are  likewise  imperfectly 
known,  both  as  to  number  and  extent.    The  name  hevedero 
properly  applies  only  to  the  most  northern  of  these ;  the  watcM 
are  salt  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  on  its  banks  salt  is  col- 
lected for  sale  in  that  season.    These  lakes  lie  between  33** 
30'  and  34°  30'  S.  lat  and  between  66**  and  6  7**  W.  long.,  and, 
besides  the  Desaguadero,  receive  the  waters  of  thoTunuyan. 
This  river  drains  the  vale  of  the  same  name,  which  is  en- 
closed by  two  ranges  of  the  Andes,  breaks  through  the 
eastern  chain  below  the  Portillo  pass,  then  runs  through 
the  plain,  first  northward  and  afterwards  eastward,  falling 
into  the  lakes  of  the  Bevedero  after  a  course  exceeding 
200  miles.    Its  waters  are  used  for  irrigation.    All  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Tunuyan  do  not  reach  the  lakes,  but  a 
portion  of  them  is  carried  southward  by  an  arm  called  Rio 
Nuevo,  which  falls  into  the  Rio  Diamante.    The  country 
between  the  lakes  of  the  Bevedero  and  the  Rio  Nuevo  being 
very  low  and  level,  the  lakes,  when  swelled  by  the  increased 
supply  of  water  during  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
Andes,  inundate  this  intermediate  tract,  and  discharge  their 
waters  into  the  Rio  Nuevo,  which  must  therefore  be  consi- 
dered as  the  drain  of  these  lakes.    The  Rio  Diamante  rises 
on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  peak  of  Cauquenes,  a  snow- 
capped summit  of  the  Andes,  and  runs  eastward  for  about 
150  miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Nuevo.     Formerly 
it  did  not  unite  with  that  river,  but  joined  the  Rio  Atuel : 
in  the  year  1812  it  changed  its  course.    After  the  junction 
with  the  Rio  Nuevo,  it  flows  southward  under  the  name  of 
the  Rio  Salado,  or  Desaguadero  del  Diamante,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  150  miles  more,  it  joins  the  Chadi  Leubu. 
The  last-mentioned  river  is  very  little  known.    Its  principal 
affluent  seems  to  be  the  Atuel,  which  rises  south  of  the 
volcano  of  Peteroa,  and  flows  eastward.    After  its  junction 
with  the  Desaguadero  del  Diamante,  it  runs  about  36  miles, 
and  is  then  lost  in  the  Urre  Lauquen,  a  lake  of  consider- 
able extent,  but  very  imperfbctly  known,  in  37°  S.  lat.* 
its  waters   are  very  salt,    whence    it  derives   its    name, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  Ranqueles,  signifies  bitter 
lake. 

Of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic  south  of  the  La 
Plata,  we  have  mentioned  the  Rio  Salado  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  is  unfit  both  for  irrigation  and  navigation.  The  Cobu 
Leubu,  or  Rio  Colorado,  was  until  lately  almost  entirely 
unknown,  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  it  rises  in  the 
Andes,  and  flows  without  interruption  to  the  sea.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  navigable  only  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Near  ihe  mouth  it  divides  into  Bey^ritl  arms,  including  an 
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extensive  delta.  In  December  it  is  much  swollen  and  runs 
with  great  rapidity.  The  Cuau  Leubu.  or  Rio  Negro,  which 
now  is  considered  to  constitute  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Argentine  Republic^  lises  within  the  ran^c  of  the  Andes  in 
twji)  branches;  the  Catapuliche,  which  runs  south,  and  the 
Limay  J-.eubu,  or  Rio  do  la  Encarnacion,  which  Hows  north. 
After  a  course  of  from  80  to  100  miles,  these  two  rivers 

i'oin  and  break  through  the  eastern  range  of  the  mountains 
ly  an  easterly  course,  preserving  the  name  Limay  Leubu. 
After  running  about  100  miles  north-north-east,  the  river 
is  joined  from  the  north  by  the  Neuquen,  a  largo  affluent, 
which  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  small  craft  more  than  200 
miles:  after  this  junction  the  Limay  Leubu  takes  the  name 
of  Cusu  Leubu.  The  remainder  of  its  coui*se  lies  in  an 
eastern  and  south-eastern  direction  for  more  than  400 
miles.  This  river  is  navij^able  for  large  boats  to  the  place 
where  the  two  principal  branches  unite  within  the  ranges 
of  tlie  Andes. 

Climate. — ^Tho  great  differences  of  level  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Argentine  Republic  province  a  very  different 
climate  in  the  various  regions  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  difference  of  heat  and  cold  felt  on  the 
table-land  of  the  Despoblado  and  the  countries  surrounding 
the  Great  Salina  is  the  greatest  that  occurs  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  though  these  regions  are  less  than  300  miles 
from  each  other.  We  are  not  further  acquainted  with 
the  Despoblado  than  that  it  does  not  admit  of  any  kind 
of  cultivation,  which  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  only 
about  1600  feet  below  the  snow-Hne,  and  continuallv  ex- 
posed  to  frost.  Respecting  the  climate  of  Santiago  del 
Estero,  Temple  says,  that  in  December,  1 825,  during  three 
or  four  days  and  with  a  hot  northerly  wind,  the  heat  was  so 
great  that  it  blistered  the  skin  on  the  face  and  hands  even 
of  those  who  remained  in  doors ;  that  leaves  fell  scorched 
fVom  the  trees,  and  the  bark  of  several  became  cracked 
and  shrivelled  just  as  if  fire  had  been  applied ;  and  that  the 
bolts,  locks,  and  keys  of  the  doors  were  so  hot  that  they 
could  not  be  retained  in  the  hand.  The  inhabitants  were 
afraid  they  should  die  by  suffocation.  The  climate  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  country  is  between  these  two  extremes ; 
but  as  by  far  the  greatest  part  extends  in  wide  plains  and 
most  of  the  valleys  are  low,  their  climate  is  rather  hot  than 
cold,  and  in  most  places  the  summer  heat  is  oppressive, 
being  from  90**  to  100**.  As  to  rain,  it  is  remarkable  that, 
in  the  countries  extending  along  the  base  of  the  Andes 
where  rain  falls,  it  generally  does  not  come  down  in  autumn 
and  winter,  as  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  but  in 
spring,  from  October  to  January.  No  particular  observa- 
tions on  the  climate  of  these  countries  have  been  published, 
except  some  with  respect  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  Pampas. 
The  heat  experienced  in  both  is  about  the  same,  there  being 
some  slight  iVost  in  July  and  August,  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  regard  to  rain  and  the  moisture  of  the  air.  In 
the  Western  Pampas  the  air  is  extremely  dry,  and  there  is 
no  dew  at  night ;  rain  also  is  very  scarce.  But  the  Eastern 
Pampas  are  a  very  wet  country.  Rain  occurs  all  the  year 
round,  and  a  heavy  dew  falls  every  night.  In  these  parts 
sudden  changes  of  the  atmosphere  are  not  rare ;  sometimes 
they  raise  or  depress  the  thermometer  20  or  even  30  degrees 
in  a  few  hours.  The  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  air  and 
the  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold  are  due  to  the  winds. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  vearthe  prevailing  winds  are 
uortherly ;  and  they  bring  with  them  the  heated  air  of  the 
lower  latitudes,  and,  in  passing  over  low  and  inundated 
tracts,  take  up  a  great  deal  of  moisture ;  so  that  on  arriving 
at  the  Eastern  Pampas,  the  united  effect  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture produces  unpleasant  impressions,  like  those  of  tlie 
sirocco  of  the  Levant,  causing  lassitude  and  relaxation, 
though  rarely  disease.  Then  suddenly  bursts  out  a  pam- 
pero^ or  south-west  wind,  which,  blowing  over  the  immense 
extent  of  the  dry  pampas  and  proceeding  from  the  Andes, 
rages  with  incredible  fury,  and  is  more  like  a  West  India 
hurricane  than  the  gales  experienced  in  countries  without  the 
tropics.  The  pamperos  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  awful 
thunder-storms,  and  freouently  by  clouds  of  dust  so  dense 
as  to  produce  darkness.  They  generally  last  only  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  But  in  1793  one  blew  without  intermission 
for  three  days,  and  the  bed  of  the  La  Plata  was  laid 
dry  for  a  distance  of  10  miles  from  the  shore,  and  many 
vessels  which  had  been  sunk  years  before  in  the  river 
were  visited  by  the  inhabitants,' who  walked  about  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream  without  wetting  their  feet.  The  pampero 
lioverer  precipitates  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  restores  to 


it  its  usual  degree  of  elasticity.     At  Buenot  Airei  tlit 
mometer  robc,  in  January,  1822,  to  94^  and  io  Ai 
sunk  to  36".    The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  i      « 
62*  ;  that  of  the  summer  (Januar>.  February,  and  MarrbL 
72** ;  of  theautumn  (April.  May,and  July),  5b*;  that  of 
winter,  54";  that  of  the  spring  (October,  November,  kwm 
December).  65i". 

A  part  of  the  pampas  is  subject  (o  periodical  droogbt 
long  duration,  especially  the  north-eastern  corner  of  k^ 
Western  Pampas,  which  includes  the  northern  put  el 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  southern  of  Sanim  fk^  k  m 
three  years  (1827-30)so  little  rain  fell,  thaleven  tbetl 
failed,  and  the  whole  country  assumed  the  appcertDCvOT  ■ 
dusty  high  road.     Vast  numbers  of  birds,  wild  taiaak 
cattle,  and  horses  perished  for  want  of  food  and  vikr. 
The  lowest  estimate  of  the  loss  of  cattle  in  the  praviM  4 
Buenos  Ayres  alone  was  one  million  head.    Acmdinf  ii 
information  collected  by  Darwin  from  the  nathci^  Imi 
droughts  are  |)eriodical,  and  occur  at  intertiJi  of  aboat 
fifteen  years. 

Prodttctiorts, — Respecting  the  principal  objeeto  of  sfn- 
culture,  the  Argentine  Republic  may  be  divided  into  \w 
regions,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  I      G 
Salina.    On  the  north  of  it  they  partako  of  tbe  w       w 
pical  productions:    mandioc,  rice,   Indian  com,  Uia 
coca   plant  are  cultivated   in   most  of  the  lower       ki& 
In   the  more  elevated  tracts,  tobacco  and  cotton 
well,  and  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.      Sonlli « 
Gran  Salina  the  agriculture  resembles   tliat  of  ift        m 
Europe,  except  that  no  rice  is  raised.     Wheat  and  ii 
corn  are  the  principal  crops,  but  barley  and  lucerne 
extensively  grown,  especially  near  Mendoxa.    Tbe  i 
region   also  produces  some  wild  plants  of  |ipneat  u^m.  *— 
as  the  algaroba  tree,  from  the  fruit  of  which, 
maize,  the  Indians  make  cakes,  and  by  femienu 
an  intoxicating  spirit:    the  quinaquina,  tbe  pal      mt, 
plant  from  which  the  Paraguay  tea,  or  mat6,  ia  Mikiifr 
cactus  that  bears  the  cochineal  insect,  the  aloe  f 
yarn  and  ropes  are  made,  and  the  indigo  and  to 
plants  used  in  dyeing.     In  the  Gran  Salma  itself  -  wv 
salsola  grows  from  which  suda  is  extracted.    1        I 
trees  which  are  cultivated   are   mostly  those  of  « 
Europe,  as  the  vine,  orange,  fig,  olive,  peach,  aprieoK  sfWH 
and  pear.     On  the  banks  of  the  Parana  teda  gffbmire  0 
silk)  is  collected,  which  is  left  in  the  wood*  bjr  a  eer      i 
caterpillar. 

Though  the  cidtivation  of  \^heat  has  incieaied  io« 
that  it  now  forms  an  article  of  exportation,  ibe  v 
changeable  wealth  of  the  republic  is  derived  fr       j        ir 
of  cattle.     The  number  of  heads  is  above  four       vmA, 
which  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  alone  is  eaiu  »o  v 
three.    They  wander  about  in  the  pampas  nearly       \ 
state,  and  the  largest  items  in  the  list  of  exjiorta  aw^ 
hides,  hair,  horns,  tallow,  and  jerked  beef.    Tbe  I 
mules,  and  asses  probablv  exceed  two  milliona:        r 
exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  island  of  ^ 

Some  attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  the  rearii      n  » 
and  wool  has  of  late  years  been  exported  to  a  i^— 4i 
amount:  goats  and  hogs  are  less  common.  m 

South  American  wild  animals  are  found  in  the  rvpvolit 
the  puma,  the  jaguar,  the  armadillo,  the  tapir,  the  taj 
the  biscacho  (a  kind  of  rabbit,  which  is  very  numeiouti  ■« 
whose  skins  have  lately  been  brought  to  England 
deer,  and  some  kinds  of  monkeys.    The  guaiiaeo  " 
in  the  plains  and  on  the  mountains,  but  tbe  wild 
vicunas,  and  alpacas  only  in  the  cold  regions  on  tbe«      ■» 
tablelands.    The  water-hog,  or  carpincho  iHffdrtm 
Capybara)^  the  largest  of  the  rodent  animals  in  thi 
is  very  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Paranii ;  D 
one  which  weighed  98  pounds.     The  most  a  m 

are  the    emu,    the   condor,    green    parrots,  wuu   «» 
pigeons    and    quails,     the    carrion-vulture,    and    m 
other  rapacious  birds.      Serpents  are  not 
there  are  many  kinds  of  noxious  insects,  v< 
bugs  or  bencualas,  fleas,  musquitos,  and  nigi 
as  in  all  countries  where  arid  plains  are  fouiau*  Acai 
destroy  the  crops.    Bees  are  common  in  the  count 
the  Andes  and  on  the  Parana,  and  wax  is  culleckcu  tutr 
veml  districts.    The  cochineal  insect  is  reared  on  Ibe  h 
of  the  Salado.    Along  the  coast  south  of  the  La  1      » 
whales,  sea-lions,  and  sea-elephants  are  numerous.   J       -d 
the  insects  is  one  called  clavillo  from  its  rewmUaMw  v^  & 
little  nail;  it  is  smaller  than  the  cochineal^  and 
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!^tamarca  and  Tucuroan,  ixrhere  it  is  used  fur  dyeing 
pen  the  vicuna  and  alpaca  wool. 

Gold  and  silver  occur  in  the  Andes,  and  also  in  the  Sierra 
le  Cordova,  but  they  are  generally  situated  at  such  an  eleva- 
;ion  above  the  plains,  that  there  is  neither  food  nor  fuel  in 
heir  neighbourhood,  and  as  the  ore  is  not  rich,  they  cannot 
«  worked  wiih  advantage.  Some  of  the  mines  are  worked 
n  a  small  scale.  It  is  said  that  iron  and  lead  are  found  in 
\ie  republic  Salt  is  abundant  in  the  Great  Salina  and 
rath  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eastern  Pampas ;  and 
wk-salt  is  said  to  occur  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
.ndes  south  of  the  Diamante  river.  In  the  same  locality 
>al  is  also  said  to  abound. 

Inhabitanti.^The  population  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
insists  of  descendants  of  Spaniards,  and  of  Indians.  The 
hites  have  not  settled  here  as  masters,  as  in  other  countries 
rtber  north,  where  they  have  exempted  themselves  from 
icultural  labour.  They  are  here  cultivators  of  the 
»und,  and  chiefly  look  after  cattlo  and  horses.  Those 
ho  look  after  the  horses,  and  are  called  gauchos,  live  a 
ild  life,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  superior  to  the  Indians. 
heir  dress  is  a  cloak  (poncho),  and  they  live  exclusively  on 
jcf. 

The  Indians  who  are  subject  to   the  dominion  of  the 
hites  are  far  from  being  numerous:  the  number  probably 
short  of  30,000  individuals.      They  are  only  found  in 
le  provinces  north  of  the  Great  Salina.     On  the  Despo- 
o  and  in  the  valleys  surrounding  it,  they  seem  to  belong 
f  (tie  Peruvian  nation,  and  to  speak  the  Quichua  language. 
a  the  valleys  of  Caxamarca  and  Rioja  they  form  distinct 
ribes,  and  live  in  villages  distinct  from  the  whites;  their 
mgiiage  is   not  the  Quichua.      Several   families  of  the 
hiarani  are  still  settled  in  the  Missiones,  and  others  esta- 
liihed  themselves  in  Corrientcs  and  Entre  Rios,  after  the 
Ision  of  the  Jesuits  in  1 767.     The  Indians  who  are  not 
5t  to  the  whites,  and  who  are  frequently  at  war  with 
lu,  may  bo  divided   into  the  Northern  and   Southern 
ian«.    The  former  inhabit  the  Gran  Chaco,  between  the 
ido  and  the  Paraguay  and  Parang,  and  the  latter 
e*     tries  south  of  35°  S.  lat.    Only  one  independent  na- 
lu  maintained  its  ground  surrounded  by  settlements 
M       whites,  the  Guaycurus,  who  inhabit  the  country  be- 
eu  the  towns  of  Cordova  and  Santa  F6  and  as  far  north 
he  great  lake  called  Laguna  Salados  de  los  Porongos. 
A-     ty  years  ago  this  tribe  was  composed  of  only  800  or 
iidividuals,  and  since  that  time  they  have  probably  been 
luced  to  a  still  smaller  number  by  the  civil  wars  in  the 
evinces;  they  seem  to  belong  to  the  great  nation  of  the 
wuycams,  which  inhabits  the  western  banks  of  the  Para- 
bet  ween  16°  and  26°  S.  lat.,  and  has  rendered  itself 
uidable  both  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.    They 
^  great  numbers  of  horses,  and  dwell  in  low  houses  con- 
^cted  of  hides,  which  they  move  about  with  great  facility. 
be  attempts  made  to  settle  them  in  fixed  places  have 
therto  proved  abortive,  as  they  are  much  attached  to  a 
mdering  life. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  the  southern  districts  of  the 

"^n  Chaco  is  small,  and  it  seems  that  there  are  only  a  few 

lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers.      But  on  the 

s  of  the  Rio  Vermejo  and  between  it  and  the  Parani 

is  a  great  number  of  wandering  tribes,  some  of  which 

powerful.    The  most  numerous  of  these  tribes  are  the 

>oas,  Mataguayos,  and  Matacos  on  the  banks  of  the  Ver- 

>,  and  the  Guanas,  Guaycurus,  Yagas,  Lenguas,  and 

irajraras  between  the  Pilcomayo  and  ParanL     All  these, 

th  the  exception  of  the  Guanas  and  Matacos,  adhere  to  a 

idic  life,  and  live  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  of 

chace.    They  have  also  many  horses.    The  men  go 

wed»  with  the  exception  of  a  girdle  of  cotton  round  their 

ins;   the  women  cover  themselves  with  a  large  cotton 

The  men  are  always  on  horseback.     Most  of  these 

%  seem  to  belong  to  the  race  from  which  the  Guay- 

-u»  have  sprung,  and  all  their  languages  are  only  dialects 

.    They  raise  some  Indian  corn.    The  Matacos,  who 

ha  w       for  some  time  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  have 

xed        itations,  cultivate  the  ground,  and  a  considerable 

I'uer  of  them  go  every  year  in  harvest-time  to  the  pro- 

i  of  Salta,   where  they  are  employed  in  getting  in 

<?rops.    Though  these  northern  tribes  have  generally 

I  friendly  intercourse  with  the  whites  who  are  settled 

them,  they  are  not  in  a  state  of  continual  war  with 

as  is  the  case  with  the  southern  Indians.    Though 

<t  other  respects  they  resemble  the  southern  tribes, 
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they  are  not  so  tall,  and  on  the  average  not  taller  than  the 
inhabitants  of  southern  Europe. 

The  southern  tribes  have  their  pasture-grounds  south  of 
the  Rio  Salado  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  of  35°  S.  lat.,  which 
line  was  established  in  1740  between  them  and  the  Spanish 
government.      This  line  was  secured  on  the  side  of  the 
Spaniards  by  a  few  military  posts,  and,  though  the  Indians 
from  time  to  time  made  predatory  incursions  into  the  settle- 
ments, the  whites  lived  in  a  state  of  comparative  security. 
But  during  the  confusion  with  which  the  establishment  of 
the  political  independence  of  these  provinces  was  attended, 
and  during  the  war  with  Brazil,  the  Indians,  becoming  bolder, 
laid  waste  the  country  as  far  north  as  the  Sierra  de  Cordova, 
killing  the  men,  and  making  women  and  children  captives. 
After  several  attempts  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  arrangement 
had  failed,  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  sent  a  strong 
force  against  them,  under  the  command  of  Rosas,  the  pre- 
sent dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  scoured  (from  1832  to 
1835)  the  whole  country  as  far  south  as  the  Cusu  Leubu, 
killed  many  thousands  of  the  Indians,  and  rescued   1500 
whites  who  had  been  captured  in  the  predatory  expeditions 
of  the  natives.     These  active  measures  seem  to  have  had 
a  good  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  the  country  as  far  south 
as  the  Cusu  Leubu  was  annexed  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  Indians  must  accordingly  now  consider  that  they  are 
only  permitted  to  inhabit  these  countries  with  the  consent 
of  the  republic.    These  southern  tribes  are  divided  into  in- 
numerable petty  tribes  or  families,  each  governed  by  its  own 
cacique,  or  ulmenet  who  occasionally  claims  by  hereditary 
title,  but  has  little  authority,  except  in  time  of  war,  when 
all  submit  implicitly  to  his  direction.    These  tribes  are  fre- 
quently quarrelling  and  fighting  with  one  another,  and  are 
only    united    in   their    predatory  excursions    against    the 
whites.      They  speak  a  common  language,   and  seem  to 
descend    from   the  same    stock    as   the  Araucanians    in 
Southern  Chile.     All  these  tribes  are  comprehended  under 
three  denominations :   the  Pehuelches  (Pine-tree  Indians) 
inhabit  the  Andes  and  the  mountainous  and  hilly  country 
along  its  eastern  declivity  ;  the  Ranqueles  (Thistle  Indians) 
occupy  the  central  plains,  and  are  more  troublesome  than 
the  others  to  their  neighbours;   the  Puelches  inhabit  the 
country  along  the  Atlantic,  between  the  Rio   Salado  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  about  300  miles  inland.    This  last-men- 
tioned division  of  Indians  is  now  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
whites.      They  are  a  tall  race,  averaging  near  six  feet  in 
height.    They  have  numerous  herds  of  horses.     They  cat 
the  flesh  of  the  mares  and  colts,  and  only  occasionally  eat 
bread  of  maize,  which  they  obtain  from  the  Spaniards  in 
exchange  for  salt  and  cattle,  and  blankets  made  by  their 
women.    Their  dwellings  are  made  of  hides  sown  together, 
and  are  easily  moved.    They  are  always  wandering  about  in 
the  wide  plains  in  quest  of  pasture  for  their  horses.     All  of 
them,  men,  women,  and  children,  live  more  on  horseback 
than  on  foot. 

Political  Divisions  and  Pitpulaiion.—  V nder  the  Spanish 
dominion,  the  countries  now  comprehended  within  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  were  divided  into  four  intendencias,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Cordova,  Tucuman,  and  Salta.  When  these  coun- 
tries obtained  their  independence,  a  new  division  was  made 
in  1813  and  lSl4,but  as  the  physical  character  of  the  coun- 
tiy  had  not  been  attended  to  in  making  this  division,  some 
of  the  new  states  again  divided :  at  present  there  are  thirteen 
republics.  It  was  originally  intended  to  unite  them  all 
under  a  central  government,  but  the  attempt  that  was 
made  did  not  succeed.  The  states  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  authority  and  influence  of  the  central  government  in 
their  internal  affairs,  and  they  ceased  to  send  deputies  to  the 
congress.  We  may  therefore  consider  the  Argentine 
republic  as  an  aggregate  of  thirteen  republics,  quite  uncon- 
nected with  one  another ;  and  it  is  probable  that  for  some 
time  they  will  form  no  union.  The  nature  of  the  country 
renders  any  union  by  conquest  very  diflicult,  and  in  many 
cases  impossible.  Each  of  the  thirteen  states  is  separated 
from  its  neighbour  by  extensive  tracts  either  of  desert  or 
at  least  of  uncultivated  country,  to  penetrate  which  even 
with  a  small  army  is  extremely  dangerous.  Though  there 
has  been  some  fighting  among  them  for  several  years,  we 
do  not  find  that  any  two  of  these  republics  have  united  in 
one  government  But  the  friends  of  liberty  have  to  com- 
plain of  another  consequence  of  this  division  of  the  country 
into  numerous  small  states.  Deprived  of  assistance  from 
their  neighbours,  most  of  them  have  already  fallen  under 
the  authority  of  individuals,  called  dictators.    To  use  the 
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propM-  tonn,  iloipolic  f»ovcrnraonts  have  taken  the  place  I 
of  ropuhlican  in>lilutions.  In  such  circumstances  it  ciin 
hardly  be  lioped  ihat  repubhcan  institutions  will  again  be 
formed,  and  perhaps  the  present  despotism  may  assume  the 
mild  form  of  a  monarchical  government,  and  bring  about 
a  more  uniform  administration. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  provinces  of  the  Rio  do 
la  Plata,  in  1S3G-Ib37.  according  to  Parish,  is  as  follows:— 


180,000  to  200.000 

15,000  „  20,000 

30,000  „  30,000 

35,000  .,  40,000 

feO,000  „  85,000 

45,000  ,.  50,000 

40.000  „  45.000 

Salta 50,000  ,.  CO, 000 

Calamarca       ...       30,000  „  35.000 

LaKioja    ....        19,000  „  20,000 

S.in  Luis   ....       20,U00  „  25,000 

Mendoza    ....       33.000  „  40,0t0 

SauJuau        .      .      .       22,000  ,.  25,000 


Buenos  Ay  res  n\;m 
Santa  Ko    .      • 
Kntre  Ilios 
Coriicntes        . 
C'>i«b.va 
San  t  logo     . 
Tucuman   .      •      . 


600,000    to  675,000 

This  is  exclusive  of  independent  Indians  within  the  terri- 
tory claimed  by  the  republic. 

States  and  Tmrm,—  \.  Bupiios  Ay  res,  the  largest  and 
most  populous  of  the  republics,  has  lately  extended  its 
southern  boundary  to  the  Bahia  Blanca,  a  deep  inlet  and. 
good  harbour  near  39**  S.  lat.,  and  has  a  coast-line  along  the 
I^a  Plata  and  the  Atlantic  above  600  miles  in  length,  wliich 
however  contains  no  harbour  for  large  vessels*,  except  that 
of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  [Buenos  Ayres;  Plata,  Rio 
DE  la],  near  the  most  northern,  and  that  of  Bahia  Blanca 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  coast-line.  That  of  Buenos 
Ayres  is  had,  but  Bahia  Blanca  is  a  good  one.  The  new 
boundary-lino  on  the  west  runs  northward  from  Bahia 
Blanca  to  Fort  Melinque,  curving  eastward,  and  on  this  side 
the  state  is  surrounded  by  countries  which  are  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  native  tribes,  no  whites  residing  west  of 
the  line.  A  hne  drawn  east-north-east  from  Melinque  to 
the  Arroyo  del  Medio  divides  it  from  the  state  of  Santa  Fe. 
The  surface  is  estimated  at  75,000  square  miles,  about  bOOO 
loss  than  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  whole  country  is  a 
level  plain,  with  the  exception  of  the  districts  adjacent  to  the 
western  line,  which  are  somewhat  hilly,  aiid  the  ranges  of 
the  Sierras  del  Vuulcan  and  Ventana  and  those  connected 
vith  them,  which  traverse  the  southern  districts.  A  large 
portion  of  it  is  fit  for  agriculture,  and  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  the  articles  exported  from  Buenos  Ayres  are  drawn  from 
this  province,  especially  cattle,  sheep,  wool,  and  corn.  All  the 
inhabitants  north  of  the  Rio  Salado  are  of  Spanish  origin,  but 
the  countries  south  of  the  river  are  mostly  occupied  by  tribes 
belonging  to  the  Puelches.  The  remains  of  extinct  species 
of  large  animals,  as  those  of  the  megatherium,  are  often  found 
in  the  western  districts.  As  this  state  alone  Las  a  coast- 
line, and  consequently  is  thus  brought  into  connection  with 
foreign  nations,  the  provincial  government,  thouuh  not  by 
an  express  agreement,  carries  on  the  business  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  with  foreign  powers.  The  executive,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution,  consists  of  a  governor,  or  captain- 
general,  as  he  is  styled,  aided  by  a  council  of  ministers  ap- 
pointed by  himself.  Ho  is  responsible  to  the  Junta,  or 
legislative  assembly,  by  whom  he  is  elected.  The  Junta 
itself  consists  of  44  deputies,  one  half  of  whom  are  annually 
renewed  by  the  pcviple.  But  this  constitution  can  hardly 
bo  said  to  exist,  since  Rosas,  as  dictator  for  life,  has  taken 
all  the  power  into  his  own  hands. 

Tliere  is  no  town  of  im|H)rtance  in  this  state,  except 
Buenos  Ayres.  [Bi'knos  Ayres]  S.Pedro  and  S.  Nicolas, 
which  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Parang  contain  only 
from  500  to  800  inhabitants. 

2.  Siinta  Fe  extends  along  the  Rio  Parana  from  the 
Arroyo  del  Medio  to  the  cunflucnce  of  that  river  with  the 
Kio  Salado,  and  afterwards  along  the  latter  stream  north- 
wanl  to  an  undetermined  point  in  the  desert.  It  is  divided 
from  Cordova  by  the  low  uncultivated  tract  in  which  the 
Lai^una  Salados  de  losPorongos  is  situated,  and  in  which  the 
rivers  Primcroand  Segundo  are  lost.  The  southern  is  the  only 
boundary  which  is  not  formed  by  a  desert,  the  most  southern 
settlements  being  contiguous  to  those  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
But  a  large  part  of  the  surface  is  unfit  for  agriculture, 
though  it  supplies  iudiffcreot  pasture  for  cattle.  Cattle  «ttd 


mules  arc  exported.  It  was  some  years  since  devaatate 
Guaycuru  Indians,  who  live  within  its  boundaries, 
tribe  is  now  nearly  extsnct.  Among  the  mhabilauu  t 
many  ofGuarani  origin,  who  settled  here  afit-r  tU 
iion'of  the  Jesuits  in  176S.    Lopez  has  been  dictatui 
republic  for  many  years.     The  town  of  Santa  Fc.  a 
built  place,  is  on  the  Rio  Salado,  about  12  or  14 
its  mouth ;  it  consists  of  a  square,  and  eight  streeU  usi 
off  at  right  angles  from  the  corners  of  it,  and  coot 
tween  4000  and  5000  inhabitants.     It  was  formerly 
trep6t  of  the  goods  which   were  exchanged   bct\i< 
western  states  and  Paraguay,  but  that  branch  of  <• 
has  entirely  failed,  since  Paraguay  has  broken        i 
nection  with  the  adjacent  countries.     Of  late  a  b. 
blished  some  overland  trade  with  Monte  Video,  k 
it  receives  foreign  goods.     Rosai'io,  on  tho  high  pre 
banks  of  the  Parana,  has  above  1000  inhabitants. 

3.  Entre  Rios,  so  called  from  being  kiiuatcd  1 
the  rivers  Uraguay  and  Paranii,  comprekcndA  ui 
southern  portion  of  the  country  so  situalc'l,  the  b.i 
line  between  it  and  Corricntes  being  forcoisd  bj  thi 
Guayquirara  and  Mocoreta,  between  .'io"  and  30*  W 
The  former  falls  into  the  Parana,  and  the  latter  i 
Uraguay.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  abb 
watered  by  numcroiiA  small  streams,  and  has  ei 
forests  which  supply  fire- wood  and  materials  for  or] 
work.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertde,  and  covered  «i( 
riant  herbage,  on  v*hi('h  numerous  herds  of  catiW  ; 
Except  a  few  families  ofGuarani  origin,  the  c^uni 
habited  by  the  debcendants  of  Spaniards,  lis  goic 
still  preserves  republican  forms.  The  ca|HlaL  Ba, 
Villa  del  Parana,  which  is  situated  on  theeaMcm  t 
the  Parana  and  nearly  opposite  Santa  Fe,  i»  budl  ou 
of  a  lofty  gently-slopui^:4  cliff,  whence  it  dtrri\e4  it 
Bajada  de  Santa  V(t,  or  the  Descent  to  Santa  Fe.  It 
great  quantities  of  hides  and  tallow,  and  contains  aUi 
inhabitant.  Concepcioii  de  la  China,  on  the  bank 
Rio  Uraguay,  is  a  small  place,  w  ith  1 5u0  or  2UU0  uihi 
and  some  trade  with  Monte  Video. 

4.  Corrientes  comprehends  the  noithern  portion 
peninsula  formed  b>  the  two  rivers  Parana  and  Ui 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  ilie  climate  warm.   The  priiin| 
ductions  are  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco;    bui  ibMOi 
are  only  exi>orted   to  a  small   amount.      Rice  and 
are  also   grown.     Within  this  state  is  the  hkttd 
The  capital,  Corrientes,  is  Mtuated  below  the coudu 
the  Rio  Paran&  with  the  Paraguay,  and  stiads  oo 
siderable  elevation.     It  is  rather  well  built,  and  ct 
4500  inlmbitants.     Santa  Lucia  is  also  a  place  of  fc/i 
portance  on  the  Paraiid,  with  a  pi>pulatioii  of  about  • 

The  Missinnes,  which,  according  to  the  treat)  b 
Brazil  and  Buenos  Avres,  in  m2^,  are  to  c<m»tiiute 
dependent  republic,  extend  eastward  from  Corneol* 
tween  the  Parang  and  Paraguay  to  tiie  confiues  uf 
This  fertile  tract,  which  was  very  populous  under  th 
of  the  Jesuits,  is  now  filled  with  ruins,  and  roniaia 
a  few  thousand  inhabitants  before  Ib'Ja:  OMiny  ul 
perished  in  the  foUo^ving  war,  and  others  emtgraicd. 
were  ofGuarani  orig.n,  and  this  country  and  Paracu 
the  native  country  of  that  once  numerous  tribe  of  abu 
Nothing  is  known  respecting  its  present  political  cu 
and  its  population. 

5.  Cordova,  the  most  important  of  the  states^ 
Buenos  Ayres,  comprehends  the  Sierra  de  Cordova  ■ 
surrounding  hilly  countn*,  with  some  adjacent  pUi 
is  divided  by  the  Gran  Salina  from  Saniiagn,  Caia 
and  Rioja,  and  by  a  trave!»ia,  or  de>ert  country  oi 
with  stunted  prickly  trees,  from  San  Juan.     A  »t 
thinly  inhabited  country  lies  between  it  and  San  J 
the  south  it  extends  to  the  country  uf  the  In«i 
The  low   sterile   tract   in  which   the   rivers  8«f8»» 
Primero  are  lost,  and  the  Ijiguna  Saladus  de  Ua  . 
is  situated,  separates  it  from  Santa  Fe.    Thu»  U 
more   fertile  than   all    the  countries  which  i      ^ 
Numerous  rivers  descend  from  the  Sierra  de  CucUn 
all  are  lost  in  the  desert,  with  the  cxceptiou  of  ti 
Tercero,  which,  during  part  of  the  vear,  »itli  difficii 
its  way  to  the  ImkI  of  the  Carcarauul.  which  falls 
Parana  near  Santo  Espiritu  below  Sauta  Fc.    Im 
would  be  navigable  for  six  or  eight  months  in  lii 
but  for  two  small  rapids,  which  liowever  iiiis;ht 
removed.    The  valleys  within  the  Cordovm       ui 
those  which  extend  eioog  their  sidet^  havoi 
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id  fruits  are  raised  there  in  abundance,  but  the  plains, 
as  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  are  only  fit  for 

Cattle  and  sheep  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of 
iblic;  hides  and  wool  are  exported  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Pri- 
1  a  narrow  valley  considerably  depressed  below  the 

surface  of  the  country.  Thus  it  is  sheltered  from 
h  and  south  winds,  which,  blowing  alternately  on 
ler  grounds,  produce  sudden  changes  in  the  atmo- 
ih'xch  are  injurious  to  health.  The  town  has  a  popu- 
*  14,000  inhabitants.    The  streets  are  regularly  laid 

the  hou:-es  are  built  of  brick,  and  better  than  in 
wns  in  the  interior;  most  of  thera  have  balconies, 
entre  of  the  town  is  a  spacious  square,  on  one  side 
.1  is  a  neat  town-hall,  and  on  the  other  a  fine  cathe- 
fhere  are  also  ten  other  well-built  churches,  and  a 
ity  erected  by  the  Jesuits,  which  in  former  limes  was 

but  is  now  ha  idly  better  than  a  provincial  college, 
wn  was  formerly  the  depot  of  the  European  mer- 
i  intended  to  be  sent  to  Peru,  but  this  branch  of 
cc  no  longer  exists.  The  commercial  connections  of 

do  not  extend  beyond  Buenos  Ayres.  Alta  Gracia, 
own  near  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  con- 

00  inhabitants. 

antiaoro  is  of  great  extent,  comprehending  the 
part  of  the  Gian  Salina,  the  country  between  the  Rio 
nd  the  Rio  Sakido,  south  of  27°  30',and  also  a  large 
the  Gran  Chaco,  to  the  east  of  the  last-mentioned 
But  the  good  land  is  of  comparatively    small  ex- 

1  almost  entirely  limited  to  a  narrow  tract  along  both 
the  Rio  Dulce,  and    a  still  smaller  tract  on  the 

f  the  Sal  ado.  Though  the  soil  is  sandy,  it  has 
tility  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  producing 
I  crops  of  wheal  and  some  good  grass.  Where  it 
iltivated,  it  is  mostly  covered  with  large  trees.  In 
rls  which  surround  the  cultivated  tract  that  species 
J  on  which  the  cochineal  insect  lives  is  abundant, 
onsiderahlc  (juantity  of  cochineal  (from  8000  to 
>s.  annually)  is  sent  to  Peru  and  Chile.  Some  dis- 
ve  good  pa -linage.  The  inhabitants,  among  whom 
ly  Indians  thai  speak  the  Quichua  language,  are 
)us,  and  manufacture  po7}chos  (cloaks)  and  coarse 
lolhs  or  blankets.  Sume  soda  is  extracted  on  the 
)f  the  Great  Salina  from  the  salsola.  This  country 
ered  the  hottest  in  South  America.  Santiago  del 
m  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Dulce,  has  about  4000 
nts,  and  exports  cochineal  and  ponchos  to  Tucuman 
n.  IMatara  is  a  .vinall  place  on  the  Rio  Salado, 
begins  to  be  navigable. 

ucuman  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the 
inclined  plain  which  extends  from  the  base  of  the 
3  Acontjuija  towards  the  Rio  Salado,  but  does  not 
banks,  being  separated  from  them  by  a  broad  tract 
land.  The  Rio  Salado  divides  it  from  the  nomadic 
the  Gran  Chaco,  the  RioTala  from  the  state  of  Salta, 
Sierra  dc  Aconquija  from  that  of  Catamarca.  It 
real  fertility  of  soil  with  abundance  of  water,  and 
Jest  cultivated  slate  in  the  Argentine  republic, 
heat,  maize,  and  tobacco  are  raised  and  exported, 
livilies  of  the  uioiiniains  contain  timber  and  excel- 
ss.  The  call  ie  are  larger  than  in  any  other  state.  In 
mtains  gold,  .s.lvcr,  copper,  and  lead  are  said  to 
t  no  mine>  are  worked  at  present.  The  capital,  San 
le  Tucuman,  whic'i  stands  on  an  elevated  plain,  has 
I  dry  and  salubrious  climate.     The  inhabitants  ex- 

0.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and 
the  latter  are  nent  to  Bolivia. 

lita  occupies  the  norihcrn  portion  of  the  territories 
ing  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  has  every  variety 
id  climate.  On  the  east,  where  it  borders  on  the 
laco,  the  boundary-line  has  not  been  fixed.  On  the 
borders  on  the  departments  of  Tarija  and  Potosi, 
jpublic  of  Bolivia,  and  is  divided  from  them  by  the 
able-land  of  Yavi  and  the  range  called  Abra  de 
ras.  It  comprehends  the  Despoblado,  whose  climate 
es  that  of  Siberia ;  the  valley  of  the  Guachipas,  which 
ite  and  productions  represents  Europe:  and  the 
r  Salta  and  the  valleys  of  the  Rio  do  Jujuy  and 

1,  which  in  both  respects  resemble  the  West  Indies, 
oercial  products  consist  of  tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton, 
number  of  mules,  which  are  bought  in  the  southern 
5S  in  a  very  lean  state,  acquire  strength  in  the  rich 
>  of  Salta,  and  are  sent  to  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  this 


traffic  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth  to  the  in- 
habitants. The  mountains  contain  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
other  metals,  but  these  mines  are  little  worked.  Salta,  the 
capital,  is  situated  in  a  plain  about  ten  miles  wide  and  forty 
long.  The  streets  are  regular,  but  narrow,  and  the  houses 
of  brick,  but  not  large.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  are 
the  government-house,  the  cathedral,  and  several  public 
buildings.  The  population  is  estimated  at  8000  or  9000. 
The  commerce  is  not  considerable.  Jujuy  is  built  in  an  ex- 
tensive basin,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  de  Jujuy,  an  allluent  of  the  Lavayen  :  it  con- 
tains about  4000  inhabitants,  and  has  some  traffic,  as  the 
carriage-road  leading  to  Bolivia  terminates  at  this  place,  and 
the  goods  must  be  transported  farther  north  on  mules.  At 
Jujuy  begins  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  mountain-passes 
in  the  world.  A  narrow  valley  extends  from  the  town  to 
the  summit  of  the  range  called  Abra  de  Cortadoras,  a  dis- 
tance of  90  miles  by  the  road.  The  highest  summit  of  this 
road  appears  to  have  an  elevation  of  between  11,000  and 
12.000  feet.  Oran  is  a  small  town  on  the  Rio  de  Tarija, 
about  30  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Lavayen. 
At  this  place  the  river  navigation  is  said  to  commence. 

Some  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  Jujuy  made  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  government  in  their  town,  independent  of 
the  provincial  government  of  Salta.  We  do  uol  know  how 
far  this  attempt  has  succeeded. 

9.  Catamarca  comprehends  the  country  between  the 
mountain- ranges  of  the  Sierra  of  Aconquija  and  Ambato 
on  the  east,  and  the  Andes  on  the  west,  which  is  very 
little  known.  It  consists  of  some  valleys,  running  between 
mountain-ranges  southeast  and  north-west,  and  terminating, 
at  their  southern  extremity,  on  the  borders  of  the  Gran 
Salina,  being  thus  separated  from  the  other  inhabited 
countries  by  high  mountains  and  dcsert.s.  The  rivers  which 
water  these  valleys  are  lost  in  the  Gran  Salina.  .  The 
cHmate  is  sultry,  and  especially  so  vhen  the  south  winds 
blow,  which  come  over  the  desert.  It  appears  that  maize 
and  wheat  are  raised  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  cannot 
be  exported  over  the  mountains.  It  sends  only  cotton  and 
red  pepper  to  the  adjacent  countries,  the  latter  chielly  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  is  extensively  used.  The  present 
capital  is  Catamarca,  whose  population  is  stated  to  be  4000. 
The  first  capital  was  called  London,  being  founded  at  the 
time  when  Philip  II.  of  Spain  married  Queen  Mary  of  Eng- 
land. .  It  is  not  known  if  that  place  is  stdl  inhabitefl. 

10.  Bioja  comprehends  the  country  between  the  Gran 
Salina  and  the  Andes,  from  28''  to  31°  S.  lat.,  and  con- 
sists of  a  narrow  strip  of  cultivable  land  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Sierra  Velasco,  and  the  two  valleys  of  Famatina 
and  Guandacol,  to  which  a  pastoral  tract  extending  rohnd 
the  southerik  extremity  of  the  Sierra  Velasco  must  be  added. 
The  silver-mines  of  Famatina  are  very  rich,  but  being  situ- 
ated above  the  lino  of  vegetation,  they  are  worked  on  a 
small  scale.  Only  the  northern  districts  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Sierra  Famatina  are  fit  for  agriculture.  The 
state  is  divided  into  four  departments,  of  which  that  lying 
east  of  the  Sierra  Velas<'0  is  called  Arauco.  and  produces 
wheat,  maize,  and  cotton.  Its  principal  wealth  is  its  vine- 
yards. About  7000  barrels  of  wine,  of  sixteen  gallons  each, 
and  100  of  brandy,  are  annually  made,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  is  exported.  The  capital,  which  is  also  that  of  the  whole 
state,  contains  between  3000  and  4000  inhabitants,  and  has 
many  substantial  houses.  The  department  of  Famatina^ 
which  is  included  between  the  Sierra  Velasco  and  Sietra 
Famatina,  contains  rich  orchards  in  its  northern  districts, 
and  exports  some  wine.  The  department  of  Guandacol 
lies  between  the  Sierra  Famatina  and  the  Andes,  and  pro- 
duces very  rich  crops  of  wheat.  It  is  inhabited  by  abori- 
gines, who  hunt  the  vicuna  in  the  adjacent  mountains. 
The  wool  of  the  vicuna  is  the  only  article  of  export.  The 
fourth  department  is  called  the  Llanos,  which  is  a  desert 
plain,  containing  a  great  number  of  grassy  oases,  on  which 
there  are  cattle- farms.  It  is  stated  that  16,000  head  of 
cattle  are  exported  annually. 

1 1.  Sa7i  Juan  extends  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Andes,  from  30°  30'  to  32°  S.  lat.,  comprehending  the 
northern  part  of  the  Vale  of  Uspallata  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  plain  which  separates  the  Paramilla  range  from 
the  mountains  of  Cordova.  The  Vale  of  Uspallata  is  barren 
and  nearly  uncultivated.  The  soil  of  the  plain  consists  of 
sand,  and  is  without  grass,  but  covered  with  stunted  prickly 
trees  of  the  mimosa  kind.  It  is  quite  barren,  and  produces 
no  kind  of  grain  or  vegetables,  except  where  it  is  irrigated 
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by  llic  twccl  water  ot  the  Rio  He  Sati  Juaiii  and  some  of  iu 
Iiiinw  nlHtiunla.  Tliii  irrignli')ii  rundun  tlia  \anA  exceed- 
ingly fi-Tlile  ;  withuut  any  oilier  manutc.  tlioy  produce  nioit 
ptuiiliful  rrups  uf  wheat  and  Indian  curn.  Tlio  ordinary 
wops  of  wheat  an;  Sfty  fur  one.  in  belter  lands  eighty  ur  a 
hundred  fur  one,  and  In  a  few  places  it  ii  iiaid  to  be  two  hun- 
dred and  even  two  hundrc-d  and  forty.  Tlie  distanre  from  a 
market  and  the  difficulties  atlondaat  on  the  transport  of 
heavy  goods  ihrouch  desert  plain*,  greatly  diminish  tlie 
value  of  thi*  ferliliiy.  But  a»  fruit-lrces,  eipeciatly  vine», 
succeed  very  well  in  thi«  soil,  wines  and  brandicsare  bk- 
portcd  la  a  considerable  amount.  This  eounlry  contains  the 
chlamjjihorus.  [Chlajiypuorvs]  In  the  northern  district, 
railed  Jochal,  there  are  some  gold-mines,  whose  produce  U 
not  threat.  The  capiial,  S.  Juan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de 
8.  Juan,  is  slated  to  bavc  a  populalion  uf  80U0.  It  is  the 
enlrepiit  of  the  wines  and  brandies  which  are  sent  to  the 
other  provinces. 

12.  Mvnihsa  extends  from  32°  S.  lat.  to  the  old  boun- 
dary-line (.■)&''  S.  lat.),  along  ihe  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  in- 
cludes tho  southern  pari  of  the  Vale  of  Uspallata  and  tin 
whole  of  that  of  Tiinuyan.  It  contoins  the  volcanoes  01 
Aconcagua,  Matpu,  Rancagua,  and  Petcroo,  and  the  Andes 
are  here  cro<w»l  by  the  most  frcquenled  roada  which  lend 
over  the  mo  un  lain -passes  of  Uspallala,  Porlillo,  and  Las 
Uamas.  The  vallevs  of  Uspallala  and  Tunuyan  are  harruu 
and  nearly  uninliahilcd.  The  plain  whieh  sirelches  from 
tho  Andes  eastward  has  a  Mndy  soil  and  does  not  produce 
fSrain,  nor  even  grass,  without  irrigation,  but  when  irrigated 
il  yields  abundant  crops  of  wheat, Indian-corn,  and  lucerne  ; 
the  lucerne  may  be  cut  fourteen  times  in  a  year.  Kein  and 
dew  are  very  nra,  exi-ept  in  the  southern  districts  on  tli( 
hanks  of  the  Rio  Diamante,  where  the  rains  are  so  abun- 
dant that  corn  maybe  raiscil  without  artiBciul  irrigation, 
but  agricullurnl  telllements  have  only  been  csieblished 
lately  in  this  district.  The  vineyards  and  planlations  uf 
fruit-trees  are  eNlensive.  Tlie  jiruducu  of  llus  country  is 
partly  sent  to  the  slules  farther  ea»l,  and  partly  to  Uhde,  aa 
Ilic  fullowing  table  shows: — 


Exportt  K/the  Produce  nfthc  Slate  ftTUendo: 

a.  in 

1827. 

1     n..o.i>.    j     \r\ut. 

Mo. 

Buenos  Avres'33G  -im 
San  Luis'.    ...       70 

Cordjva    .  .  j  ..       a5 
SanluFc  .   .  |   ..        SI 
Chile     .   .   .  1   . .         11 

■190  ,31 2U 

1634 
1J5 
JG9 

g;{i 

B70U 

«0 

£71 

nk 

In  lhi<  table  the  dried  fruits  are  omilteil,  us  well  as  the 
niiiles.  The  dried  fruils  eonsihl  of  flga,  peuchcs,  apples, 
nuts,  and  uHtch.  Tliey  go  mostly  lo  Chile,  whither  also 
'  from  .1(1(1  to  400  mules  are  annually  »enl.  Mcndoza,  the 
capital  of  ihe  state  and  the  euntro  of  its  commerce,  is  situ- 
ated at  tlio  fo)t  of  Ihe  Andes,  4991  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Allanlii',  in  a  country  irrigated  by  numerous  cuts  from 
the  Rio  de  Mendoia.  It  is  a  neat  and  pleasant  town ;  the 
huuses  are  only  one  story  high,  and  have  porticos.  The 
climate  is  dry  and  noted  for  its  salubrity.  Ttie  population 
luayaiDcjunt  to  I2,0UU.  San  Martin,  or  Villa-nueva,  west 
uf  MenduzB,  i*  a  thriving  placo.  with  201)0  itihabilanta. 

13.  i>uii  Luii  comprehends  that  immense  treet  of 
f  juntry  which  extends  between  the  slate  ot  Aleixloza  on 
the  west  and  that  uf  Conlova  on  the  cast.  It*  north- 
western part  runs  northward  lo  tlie  boundary  of  Hioja  and 
the  border  uf  the  Great  Sulino,  and  it  reaches  southward  to 
the  old  boundary-line  {35"  S.  lat.).  No  part  of  11  possesses 
any  considerable  degree  of  ferliliiy.  Thu  greatest  number 
of'lliG  widely-scaltcrcd  and  isolated  settlement*,  consisting 
mostly  ot  cattle-farms,  occur  along  the  road  leading  from 
Uuenoi  Ayrcs  to  Mendoza,  in  the  hilly  country,  where  tracts 
of  graiisy  land  alternate  wilb  lidjjes  of  biils  and  sandy 
tleiMirt*  overgrown  with  mimosas.  As  tlie  grass  is  coarse 
and  long,  the  pastures  are  indifferent;  still  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  and  sheep  are  abundant,  and  arc  exported  to  a  small 
amount,  together  with  some  wool.  The  earn  and  maiie 
which  arc  raised  are  nut  sutTicient  for  Ihe  consumption  of 


Ihe  scanty  jiopulation.    Thi-  counliy  between  tbc  Siem 
Ciirdova  on  one  side,  and  Mcndou  and  Sjn  Jaaa  oa 
oilier,  is  still  worse.   As  no  fresh-water  stream  nins  tfarv 
il,   it   cannot   be  irrigated,   and,   with  the  exeeplion  w  • 
few  spots,  is  a  complete  desert.     Ban  liuis  de  la  hmla.  lU 
capiial,  il  a  poor  village-like  lown,  with  ISOU  inbabilanli. 

The  countries  within  the  boundaries  of  Ihe  Aijcn 
Republic  which  are  not  included  in  the  tcmtorietof  aii} 
of  these  ibirieen  republics,  occupy  perhapa  one-lwvifa  ■>•  i^ 
area.  They  are,  on  the  north,  Ihe  Grmn  Cbaco,  et  Crtsi 
Descrl,  and  on  Ihe  south,  Ihe  whole  tract  south  of  Ihe  lU 
boundary-line,  with  tho  exception  of  that  portion  wbick  bf 
a  decree  of  the  junia  of  Buenos  Ayrm,  has  Utely  faMB  ^■ 
propriated  lo  that  slate.  As  the  inhabilanU  of  kxk 
countries  are,  with  few  exceptions,  noraadic  tribi  tb  ait 
no  towns.     But  the  Spanianls  have  formed  a  mii  n 

the  Cuku  Lcubu,  called  Nueslra  Sefiora  del  i  »■ 

built  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  river,  aboui  ■ 

from  its   mouth.      Tlic  houses   are   small   1  1 

placed.     The  (lopulalion  consists  of  abuut  2'  ^  «■ 

whom   500  are  negroes.     It  has  same  comi  Buatbe 

tribes  of  Ihe  Puclclies,  who  live  on  the  pUua  'iha 

town.   Carmen  sends  a  representative  to  the  ju       ■ 
Ayrcs.    To  keep  tho  Indians  who  live  on  ihia  j 

due  restraint,  and  to  prcTcnl  them  from  invadu  .^  < 
seitjementa,  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayr.,  hm 
bhshcd  two  lines  of  furtiflcations.     A  few  fo  I  1 

erected  along  Ihe  course  of  the  Cusu  Leubu  kk       — ' 
where  there  is  an  easy  (laisage  over  the  river.     1     1 
line  of  forts  runs  along  the  western  boundaiy- 
stato  of  Buenos  Ayrus,  from  the  Bahia  to  the  1        « 
hnquc,  and  this  line  is  intended  to  protect  more 
the  sottlemenii  which  lie  to  the  east  cf  iL    B      v> 
forts  pruiecis  the  inhabitants  of  San  Luis  1 
vBsion  of  the  native  tribes. 

Mant^acture*. — The  most  important  bnncb 
facluring  industry  ii  that  utponchni,  or  oblong  aqiiK* 
of  woollen  cloth,  wilb  a  hole  in  the  middle,  to  paia  Ibt  ^ 
through ;  they  arc  used  by  iho  gaucho*  and  olner  d* 
cloaks.    The  Bncst  are  made  of  vicuiia  skins,  in  1  .a, 

Santiago  del  Eslcro.    Some  wuollen  fabrics  fur         ■ 

women  s  dresses  are   also   made,  as  well  as  sh 

In  fcome  parts  some  coarse  cotton-cloth  was  fb 
by  the  cuuntry-pcople  for  llicir  own  use,  but 
domestic   industry  has   been   nearly  aba         n        c  uh 
inlroduelion  of  British  manufactures. 

Commerce. — Tho  internal  commeiee  of  the  slates  w  cca- 
siitcrable,  as  most  of  them  liave  some  produels  wbicfa 
either  not  at  all  or  only  lo  a  small  amount  niiad  ia  « 
neighbouring  stales.     Thug  the  cotton  of  Corrientes  and  d 
Cataniarca,  and  the  wines  and  brandies  of  Rioja.  Saa . 
and  Mciidoio,  are  transported  from  the  places  wb 
are  crown,  Iu  the  itale*  which  arc  most  Jislant  f 
Under  the  Spanish  dominion  great  numbers  of  bum  k^ 
mules  (GU.OOO)  were  annually  sent  to  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
at  present  the  number  exported  to  those  couQiriai 
to  be  small,     llie  commerce  by  land  with  Chile  is  nui  <^ 
si dcrabte,  being  almost  limited  lo  Ihe  exports  gf  tbcMau  J 
Mendoia,  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  these  countries.  1      ■ 
were  under  the  sway  of  Spain,  was  not  great.     Ihe 
vulualion  of  the   average  imports  from  1792  to  1        b- 
elusive,  did  not  exceed  2,606,734  Spanith  dollara  (SM, 
though  every  ariicle  was  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price, 
these  countries  have  obtained  their  independcnra,  ai*       r 
been  accessible  lo  the  vessels  of  all   nations,  ibe 
have  increased   so   much   that,  at  the   oompkrati' 
prices  at  which  article*  are  now  sold  in  tboaa  cm 
,  their  value  in  peaceable  yean  amounts  to  about  ; 
I  dollars  <l,S76,000f.).     But  ihtaeommcrce  baa  cxp  • 

■  great  inlerrupliuna  and  vicissitude*.     Between   Id^i  t— 1 
ID'S  it  was  in   the  most  flourishing   state.      From  li 
to   leSB   foreign  vessels  were   excluded   by  the  Bnlil.>a 
blockade.     AHer  that  time  the  country  waa  distracted  by 
I  civil  wars  and  political  revolutions.     Another  intcnupliM 
I  has  recently  been  caused  by  the  blockade  of  the  Fraodk 
I  which  still  lasts.   Before  the  Braiilian  blockade^  tbe  a 
I  Buenos  Ayres  was  the  only  place  whence  tbe  pn      ■ 
Iheie  states  was  sent  to  foreign  countries;  but  aiuo 
time  grcac  p.irt  of  the  northern  provinces  hate  sent  t«« 

trurlucu  111  Alonle  Video,  and  received  fotein  metcfaMriia 
y  the  >.aineway.  In  ISli  the  impocta  oT  BoemaATM 
amouuled  to  11,267,632  dollaia  (2,939,71  A/Ob  *><•:'- 


ce 820,109 

and,  Giirmanv",  Swedun,  mid  Den- 

irk            .'....  5.12,187 

Mediltrraneun            .          .          .  846,363 

United  Slates  of  Noilh  America  1,368.277 

il I.'118,768 


1 1.367,622 
foWowiTig  years  Iho  value  of  the  imports  increased 
bly  i  but  aficr  the  Briuitiau  bluckaae,  when  Monte 
ffln  to  share  this  trade  with  Buenos  Ayres,  it  de- 
3  [be  abovc'Staled  amount  of  about  seven  millians, 
minutbn  however  may  partly  be  attributod  to  the 
lisorganizaiion  which  has  prevailed  up  lo  the  pre- 

)ods  imported  from  Great  Britain  into  Buenos 
nsist  of  callon  cloth,  plain  au<l  printed  calicoes, 
lollens,  and  silks;  and  besides  hardware  and  cut- 
sc  and  fine  earthenware,  glass,  iron  and  steel, 
in  and  pewter  wares,  and  tin  plates,  arras  and 
on,  and  a  number  of  minor  articles.  France  ira- 
erSne  clolh  and  linens,  merinos,  rashmeres,  GJIks 
irica,  lace,  gloves,  shoes,  silk  stockings,  looking- 
ans,  combs,  and  jewellery.  From  Germany  are 
clolh,  linens,  and  cottons;  from  Holland,  clolh,  [ 
n,  bulter  and  cheese,  and  Westphalia  bnms;  from  ' 
arms,  especially  swords  and  pistols ;  and  from 
iron,  cordage,  canvas,  pilch,  tar,  and  deals  are 
From  the  Mediterranean,  Sicilian  and  Spanish 
are  sent,  of  which  ibe  moat  important  are  the 
I  nines  of  Sicily,  the  common  wines  of  Catalonia, 
olive  oil,  maccaioiii,  :uid  dried  fruila.  They  were 
iroughl  by  BriIi^h  vessels  from  Gibraltar,  but  are 
ly  carried  in  Sardinian  ships.  From  Spain  are 
some  serges  and  silks,  velvets,  and  Spanish  snulf. 
great  (juantilies  of  paper  were  brouRbt  from  Spain, 
irlicle  IS  now  sent  from  Genoa.  From  llie  United 
Norlh  America  are  imported  spirils,  soap,  sperm 
[ried  and  salt  provisions,  tobacco,  furniture,  and 
3tae  years  iigo  great  quantities  of  flour  and  coarse 
:d  cotton-cloth  were  imported  from  these  parts,  but 
t  is  now  brought.  Braiil  sends  lo  Buenos  Ayres 
■ugar,  coffee,  and  rice;  and  a  great  quantity  of 
■.  or  Paraguay  lea,  of  an  Jn^rior  doscription. 
na  are  brought  in  British  vessels  tea,  silks,  crapes, 
,  wearing- apparel,  tortoise-shell,  earthenware,  mat- 
some  minor  articles.  Havanua  sends  to  Buenos 
,r,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  , 


ts  from  Buenos  Ayres  in 

822.  1829, 

nd  1837. 

Vi>l,«iiil«2. 

nk-ki. 

DdUan. 

291,173 

2I7,7!>1 

431. 78i 

47,110 

,S:S 

1^-1, 9CJ 

1M.373 

- 

1.936 

lOt   ..Tliclfl          . 

11«,780 

B.aw.ooo 

6,637,138 

ur*l.n6,56J 

m*i. 170.000 

lally  exported  to  the  West  Indies  and 
ind  of  Mauritius.  All  ihe  articles  which  occur  in 
a  list  are  brought  to  Europe— except  the  jerked 
ch  goes  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and  Brazil ; 
and  tlour.which  are  exported  to  the  last- mentioned 
andaconsiderable  portion  of  wool  and  sheep-skins, 
e  carried  to  ihe  United  States  of  Norlh  America. 
-eiage  number  of  vessels  which  anniully  eatei  the 
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port  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  240.  In  1 837  only  228  entered,  and 
of  Ihis  number  Gl  were  British,  40  from  the  United  Slates 
of  North  America,  42  from  Brazil,  24  firom  France,  20  from 
the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  12  from  Spain,  9fraii) 
Denmark,  7  fiom  Hamburg,  4  from  Sweden,  4  from 
Bremen,  2  from  Portugal,  aud  Tuscany,  Holland,  and 
Russia  sent  each  one. 

As  the  produce  of  the  central  and  northern  provinces  ii 
carried  by  land  to  Monte  Video,  and  thence  exported  to 
foreign  counties,  we  shall  add  the  articles  exported  from 
that  harbour,  observing  that  ilia  republic  of  Uraguay,  gf 
which  Monte  Video  is  the  only  commercial  port,  supplied 
probably  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  exported  ^oods. 

Table  of  exports  from  Monle  Video  in  1836,  showinR 
the  quantities  of  each  article,  and  the  countries  fur  which 
they  were  thipped: — 


iI.t-tiHlrji^lw 

=  :sib. 

IthTuci     No. 


.19  ;i75."w 
■  1^1^ 

u>)  306.354 

iD.en 

7  43.IH3 


French    .     .     . 
Spanish    . 
Sardinian 
Portuguese    . 
Other  countries  . 


l,172,GSe 

713,793 
217.402 
573,178 
311,285 
ID2,U39 
ia.200 
502.082 


951,423 
825,440 
293.829 

464,43b 
23e.C72 
30,253 
63.700 
639,909 


3,506,655 


More  copious  particulars  on  the  commerce  of  Ihe  Argen- 
tine Republic  are  given  in  Sir  Woodbine  Parish's  valuable 
book  on  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plala.  from  which  these  statistical  facts  are  taken. 

Hiitory. — Though  Amerigo  Vespucci  sailed  along  the 
coast  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  observed  ihe  wide  sstuary  of  the  Rio  do  la 
Plata.  It  was  discovered  by  Juan  Diai  de  Solis,  who  was 
sent  to  these  parts  in  1512,  by  ihe  Spanish  governroODt, 
and  he  took  possession  of  it,  but  dill  not  form  a  settle 

Sebastian  Cabot  was  sent  from  Spain,  in  1530,  to  make 
discoveries  in  South  America.  He  traversed  Ibe  La  Plato, 
and  fallowing  the  course  of  the  Rio  Paran&  lo  ils  conHu- 
eiice  with  the  Paraguay,  sailed  up  the  first-mentioned 
rirer.  but  being  prevented  frora  proceeding  far  by  shoals 
and  cataracts,  he  entered  the  Paraguay,  which  ho  ascended 
to  a  point  above  the  place  where  Asuncion  is  situated. 
He  built  also  a  small  fort  at  the  place  whara  the  Rio  Ter- 
cero,  or  rather  the  Carcsranal,  joins  Ihe  Paranit  (32°  30' 
S,  lat.),  which 'he  called  Santo  Spiritu,  which  however  was 
destroyed  by  the  Indians  soon  after  his  departure.  Tha 
favourable  account  that  he  gave  of  the  country  callett  Para- 
guay induced  the  Spaniards  to  send  a  considerable  force  to 
these  parts  under  ibe  Adetanlado  Don  Pedro  de  MendoM, 
in  1534,  who  built  a  fort  neii  the  spot  on  which  the  town 
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of  BuL'iios  Ayrcs  now  stands ;  and  lie  tlien  sailed  to  Para- 
j^iiay  to  Ibiind  the  town  of  Asnncion.  The  fort  was  soon 
(lcstro>ed  by  the  Indians.  The  Spaniards  conccntrulcd 
their  forces  in  Para^^uay,  and  from  thcnco  they  gradually 
bc::an  to  establish  their  settlements  over  the  country. 

In  I J73,  Don  Juan  de  Garay  founded  the  town  of  Santa 
Fe.  In  the  mean  time  other  Spaniards,  who,  for  some  time 
before  had  held  undi<turbed  possession  of  Alto  Peru,  or  the 
present  republic  of  Bolivia,  advanced  southward,  passed  the 
Abra  de  Cortaderas,  and  founded  Salta,  Tucuman,  and  Cor- 
dova, abinit  the  same  time  that  Garay  built  Santa  Fn.  The 
town  uf  Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  by  Garay  in  1  j80.  He 
built  a  fort  sufliciently  stron^;  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
Indians.  All  the  countries  thus  conquered  were  joined  to 
the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  of  which  they  formed  a  ]>ortion 
until  177  7,  when  Buenos  Ayres  was  divided  from  it.  and 
con^tiJuted  a  separate  viccroyalty.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Jesuits  entered  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
civilising  the  Indians  and  convertin*^  them  to  Christianity. 
Their  pro-^ress  was  at  first  slow,  but  after  the  year  lfi92, 
when  they  ohtained  more  extensive  privile{»es,  the  conver- 
sion and  civilisation  of  the  Guaranis,  who  inhabited  both 
bank-;  of  the  Parana  above  the  island  of  Apip6,  went  on 
rapidly  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was 
stated  and  believed  that  the  Jesuits  had  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a  powerful  slate.  O.i  the  suppres^^ion  of  the  Jesuits  in 
17r»S  it  was  found  that  the  country  was  inhabited  by  about 
lUU.lMiO  peaceful  and  industrious  (iuaranis.  Since  that 
tiine  the  Missione<,  as  they  are  called,  have  rapidly  dc- 
crea-icd  in  population.  At  present  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants is  stated  to  bounder  8U00.  Though  the  attempts 
to  convert  the  oiher  tribes  who  inhabit  the  northern  pro- 
vinces were  not  attended  with  great  success,  the  Spaniards 
had  sufTurcd  less  from  their  incursions  than  from  the  attacks 
of  the  southern  tr;bes,  who,  from  the  time  that  they  had 
obtained  horses,  adopted  the  habits  of  the  Monj;ols  and 
other  nomadic  nations  of  Upper  Asia,  and  by  their  unex- 
pected incursions  laid  waste  the  neiyhbouring  Spanish  ."ict- 
tlements,  and  drove  off  their  herds  of  caiile.  If  these 
natives  had  submitted  to  the  orders  of  the  hereditary  chiefs, 
like  the  Mon»^ols,  they  would  probably  have  expelled  the 
whites  from  the  plains  and  confined  them  to  the  moun- 
tainous regions.  The  Spaniards  tried  all  means  to  bring 
about  a  pacification,  and  they  partly  succeeded  in  1740, 
when  the  course  of  the  Rio  Salado  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
parallel  of  33**  S.  lat.  were  agreed  upon  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  southern  Indians  and  the  Spanish  settlements. 

In  1S05  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  taken  by  the 
British,  but  they  weie  soon  expelled.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  like  those  of  the  other  Spanish 
colonies  did  not  submit  to  the  authority  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, and.  in  ISIO,  they  organised  an  independent  govern- 
ment in  the  name  of  king  Ferdinand  VII.  But  after  Fer- 
dinand rrcovered  the  throne  of  Spain,  his  measures  respect- 
ing the  American  colonies  created  such  di^^gust.  that  the 
states  united  and  declared  their  mdepi-ndence  in  the  town 
of  San  Miguel  de  Tucuman,  the  tuh  of  July,  Iblf. ;  and  in 
l-^r.',  a  fe<leral  government  was  projected,  but  the  states 
refused  to  accede  to  it  because  they  were  made  loo  dependent 
on  the  federal  government.  At  the  ."same  time  di^^union  and 
civil  war  broke  out,  which  were  attended  by  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  political  chanires.  The  provincial  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  underwent  twenty  changes  between  the  lOth 
of  November,  1.^10,  and  the  end  uf  January,  18JI.  In 
IvJI  the  government  seemed  to  have  acquired  some  con- 
>i>tency,  at  least  at  Buenos  Ayres.  But  t!ie  ascendancy 
which  ihe  military  acquired  in  the  war  with  Biazd,  hron^h't 
on  other  revolutions  alter  the  conclu**ion  of  peace  (lo'iS), 
whicli  continued  until  l^ofi,  when  Ro<as  was  created  dic- 
tator f.»r  life.  At  present  the  French  have  declared  war 
ugain-l  BuiMios  Ayres,  and  are  bl.jckad:n-  the  port. 
'(Mier>,  Tntrrh  in  Chife  and  Li  P/nfo :  Beaumont's 
Tntrtis  in  Bu^'nhs  Aijirs,  Ar. ;  Pari>irs  lUtmns  At/rrs  and 
the  Ptnrinct'ft  of  thfi  /ftn  dr  /t  Plata :  Rjliertstin's  Lettrrn 
on  P'truirmiy  ;  Surr^ffin::  J'oyasrs  n/  f/ic  AJrnture  and 
B^asl**i  Andrews,  J'mrn  y  Jmm  Pn^w^  Atjret,  <^-r.,  to 
t^intiasro  in  ChUr^  Src.  :  Temple's  Trar^U  in  rariotts  Parts 
of  Pf-ni:  CaMcIeii-h,  Tntr'-h  in  South  America;  An  Ac- 
rnwij  i.fth^  Vnitrd  Pmrinrra  t>f  Pio  de  la  Plata,  by  Ignacio 
Nuue/;  Pedro  di«  Aniiehs  fWerrinn  de  Obrat  y  D^jcu- 
tnent'.f,  Ar. :  French.  On  th'^  Pnvincp  nf  liiuja  in  Snnth 
Amrnea,  in  ihe  Lnnd-m  (ifo^mphi^jl  Journal,  vol.  ix. ; 
G9s*e!iinn,  *  S«me  Notes  on   the  R-  utc  from  Cordova  to 


Mendoza,'  in  the  Ltndn:i  (ie-  ^r.  J''nni".l,  vtl.  i\  :  IK-  . , 
/i*o //:;/<  Xotes  talx"n  ilurin^ ^otnt'  Jnurnet/i  arr  ft^  thf  J'jir.  .» 
and  anion £r  the  Anil^s.) 

PLAT/liA,  or  PLAT/E-K,  was  a  city  of  Brrotii  ur. !  :- 
the  ridge  of  Mount  Cithapron,  about  GU  Madia,  or  »!:.•: 
more  than  7  miles,  south-west  of  Thebes.  The  river  Av  r .» 
ran  between,  at  nearly  an  i^iual  di>tunce  from  tach.  1:: 
Ba*otians,  who  migrate<l  from  A  me  in  The-sal>.  dw  :.  : 
colonise  Platsa  until  after  they  hail  occupied  the  :r>i  .f 
Ba*otia  (Thucyd..  lii.  01);  and  it  was  from  the  fir>t  di5\L- 
guished  by  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  Thebes  in  hvr  a&ier:  .i 
of  Eupremacy  over  the  neighbouring  country.  Tum  PI.- 
txans  in  fact  were  resolved  to  maintain  their  inde^undrncc. 
and  the  Thebans  were  determined  if  possible  to  red'.t 
them  to  the  same  condition  as  the  other  Bceotianv.  Ta 
prevent  this.  Plat  sea  all  ie<]  herself  with  Athene,  the  I^ee-'s 
monians  having  referred  them  to  that  stale  as  more  C2p*!f 
of  alfording  them  assistance  than  thcnselves  (vc.  if?'. 
This  connection  appears  to  have  determined  the  forlcnn 
and  conduct  of  the  Plata>ans  in  succeeding:  lima,  frr  thtv 
were  the  allies  of  Athens  at  the  battles  oY  Manubcn,  .\i' 
temisium,  and  Plalaea  (ii.c.  470),  when  the  reft  of  t.-rf 
Btcotians  joined  the  Persians,  and  al<o  in  the  Pelop-> 
nesian  War.  One  of  the  first  events  of  this  war  wi*  the  bts- 
succesbful  seizure  of  Platira  by  the  Thebans,  and  ofnc  of  !faf 
most  remarkable  was  the  sie;!e  of  the  same  ciiy  by  Ire 
Lacedsemonians,  on  the  refusal  of  the  inhabiianU  (o  fne 
up  their  alliance  with  the  Aihenian-s.  They  held  cut  to'ih- 
last  extremity,  and  on  their  surrender  were  put  to  drtrb 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  number  of  '2uO.  the  red 
having  escaped  by  a  sortie  in  the  ni^ht.  This  was  doc^  i: 
the  instigation  of  the  Thebans  (ii.c.  4'27),  who  af^emrii 
rnzcd  the  city  to  the  grv)und.  The  ritizen»  were  soferf^ 
quently  (B.C.  .I'^fi)  restored,  in  the  year  after  the  |k«s  &f 
Anlalcides.  (Pau/«.,  ix.  I,  :J.)  The  city  was  however  ^•-'"i 
destroyed  by  the  Thetjans,  in  uc.  374  (Clinton's 
IIc!l.)\  and  thouirh  Pliilip  <»f  Macedon  promised  Co  f»^ 
it,  and  its  restoration  was  proposed  on  the  capture  of  ^-^ 
(h.c.  3;^j)  by  Alex-mder,  the  final  restoration  of  Ibc 
tipans  was  not  effected  till  n  c.  315,  sixty  icars  tfier  imj 
last  expulsion  by  the  Thebans.  (ClintoiVi  Pjut.  He!!^  i^ 
p.  306.)  j 

PLATA'LE  A,  the  generic  name  by  which  Lioncuj  d^    " 
sign;ites  {he  Spoon  hi  Ih.     [Ukrons,  vol.  xii..  p.  l$T,} 

PL;\TAN'IHE'RA  is  a  genus  of  Orchidaceous  plar.ff, 
struck  off  Ilabenaria  on  account  of  the  sti{;roatie  proce-^ii 
of  the  column  being  small  and  inconspicuous,  or  altLSc^b*: 
obsolete,  in.*tead  of  being  len^^thened  into  hornlike  j:.- 
jectiuns  below  the  arms  of  the  anther.  The  spefies  ire 
numerous,  and  inhabit  the  temperate  partsof  tbeOld  VTr!.'. 
but  are  rarely  orniimciital,  atid  never  of  any  kn?>»c  L»i 
The  'British  Flora'  comprehends  two  spec.es,  P.  btj'^^i 
and  P.  Morantha,  hoih  while  flowered,  and  caiWed Bur ffjif 
Orrhiw 

PLATANUS.    [Pl\nk.1 

PL.V'TINA,  or  PL.V'TINUM,  an  important  mctil.  i!- 
though  is  was  no!  known  earlier  than  about  the  taviWt  i* 
the  last  century.  It  wa^  first  made  known  in  £urej«  ^7 
Mr.  Wood,  a>say  u)  isier  in  Jamaica,  who  met  wi:h  its  ire 
in  17-11.  In  I  7  jo  he  publisheil  a  pajer  upon  it  :n  it* 
•  Philosophical  Transac:ions.* 

The  name  of  this  metal  is  the  diminutive  of;  ^a/a,  ».<*•:. 
given  to  it  on  account  of  its  colour,  and  il  i»u»  i.rijir.i.-f 
called  jdutina  del  Pinfo,  because  it  was  found  in  t!^  jut;- 
/erous  »and  of  the  river  Pinto.  Il  has  since  Uea  LmtA  J 
Brazd,  Columbia,  St.  Djmingo,  and  in  the  Urdiia.;  Mcoc- 
tains. 

Platina  is  separated  from  the  sand  and  other  mallcn 
with  which  It  is  mixed,  by  washing  with  a  great  4uan::lvf 
water,  from  whu-.i  the  heavier  parts  of  courie  »ub'»:de.  lad 
these  contain  the  ore  in  question. 

The  ore  of  platina  i>  conipose<l  of  irregular  r.Vi:.«iii 
grains,  which  are  s-.nntimes  tlattened:  ihev  are  ot  \j.i  • 
sizes,  often  very  small,  and  occasioiially  they  cxhib.i  lf-:-'i 
of  crystallization:  h'lt  the>e  am  probaidy  d'erivid  futa  :« 
presence  of  sonic  other  metal.  These  gram^  posM.-**  m 
cleavage.  Fracture  hackly.  IIardne>s-|-iMo4'J.  S  o.:S-- 
gravity  17'33i.  Ojaciuc.  Lusiro  metallic.  CoLur  »:«! 
grey. 

Berzelius  has  analyzed  many  varieties  of  th;«  ore.  from 
which  we  select  two  examples:'  (I)  the  ore  of  Barbtcoa*. :a 
the  province  of  Antiucjuia,  Cjlombia,  aud  (i)  ihaC  of  G«^ 
blagodat  m  Siberia ; — 
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he  process  ofpiu'irying  plaliiia  and  of  rendering  it  mal- 
■\o  is  one  of  (.'oiisiilerable  complication  and  difficulty, 
it  is  one  irliicli  uur  space  will  not  petmiC  us  to  detail : 
ihctefore  mcrL'ly  reroi  U>  the  late  Dr.  Wo  I  las  (cut 'a  ex- 
^e\y  inlertstin;,'  paper  on  the  subject,  contained  in  ihi! 
lilosophical  Transactions'  foe  1829. 
'he  fulloiring  aru  the  properties  of  pure  plalina: — its  ca- 
r  ugreyish-whi!!;,  iiitcrmediale  between  silver  and  tin. 
en  it  is  free  from  iridium,  it  isso  very  ductile,  that  it  may 
Irawn  into  very  fine  wire,  not  exceeding  ifae  2000(1)  psri 
Ji  inch  in  iliamelur;  it  is  also  very  malleable,  and  may 
•eaten  into  iliin  leaves.  According  to  Berzeliua,  when 
Btly  pure,  it  is  softer  than  silver,  and  it  is  susceptiblu 
liceiviiis  a  fine  polisb.  Of  ell  metsU  it  is  Ibe  leaat  ex- 
tible.  Its  density  varies:  wbeii  fused,  it  i»  19'iO; 
n  forged,  it  is  as  high  as  21-4  lo2]'5. 
Utina  suETers  no  change  by  exposure  to  the  air,  nor  in 
lidlied  H'bcn  heated  in  it.  It  does  not  under  any  cir- 
siances  detompose  water.  It  is  infusible  in  the  slrong- 
leat  of  a  smilb's  forge,  but  it  may  be  melted  by  voltaic 
tricity  or  by  Ibe  osyliydvogen  blowpipe.  Of  all  metals, 
^pt  iron  and  copper,  it  is  the  most  tenacious ;  a  wire  of 
diameter  of  U-78'th  of  a  line  is  capable  of  sustaming 
ight  of  about  2T-I  pounds.  Lihc  iron,  plalina  poases&es 
very  valuable  properly  of  welding  at  a  high  tempera- 
,  and  ihis^nables  u>i  to  form  it  into  chemical  vessels  of 
t  and  daily  vif^e. 

cygen  and  Ptatina,  it  follows  from  what  has  been 
idy  slated.  Iiave  but  Utile  affinity  for  each  otiiei.  It  is 
acted  upon,  and  consequently  is  not  oxidized,  by  the 
ey  of  any  acid  whatever;  but  wlien  it  is  treated  witb 
i-oydnichloric  acid  (aqua  regia),  it  i«  converted  into  a 
ride,  and  when  the  prolochloridc  is  digested  with  heat 
solution  of  potasb.a  black  oxide.orpi'otoxide,  is  formed, 
of  which  is  dissolved  by  (he  excess  of  alkali,  and  nerl 
ecipitaled;  vben  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  (he  alkaline 
ion  to  saturation,  the  oxide  of  platina  which  it  held  in 
.ion  is  precipitatedof  a  greenish  colour.  It  is  a  hydrate, 
b,  nhen  heated,  ilrst  loses  water  and  afterwards  oxygen, 
ia  reduced  to  the  metallic  slate. 

■oloxide  of  Plalina  is  nearly  black,  very  bulky,  and 
1  good  deal  the  appcaiance  of  charcoal.  It  decomposes 
dy  and  even  with  detonation  at  a  beat  below  redness. 
soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in 
lucent  state  some  vegetable  acids  dissolve  it.  I(  is 
y  reduced  by  combustible  bodies.  The  salts  which  it 
I  with  acids  ore  but  little  permanent,  it  being  separated 
ily  inio  metallic  platina  and  peroxide. 
consists  nearly  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  .  8 

One  equivalent  of  platina  .  98 
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squioxide  'if  /Vodnu.— According  to  Mr.  E.  Dury, 
1  sulphate  of  plalina  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  and 
precipiialc  boileil  in  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  and 
cautiously  dried./u/miHO/iw^  plalina  is  formed,  which, 
I  treated  with  nitric  ocid,  leaves  a  grey  powder,  wbich 
.esqiiioxide,  composed  of 
One  and  a  half  equivalents  of  oxygen  12 

One  equivalent  of  platina        .        .  98 

Equivalent    .  .  .         110 

is  also  stated  that  this  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  beat- 
pongv  flalina  with  potash,  and  then  treating  the  te»i- 
rith  dilute  nitric  acid. 

laxide  nf  Platina  may  be  prepared  by  precipitating 
late  or  nitrate  of  platina  with  potash,  and  keeping  the 
MIS  sepaiate.  The  first  is  a  hydrate  of  the  peroxide, 
be  last  a  subsalt.  The  hydiete  is  to  be  moderately 
d,  BO  as  to  expel  the  water,  but  not  any  of  the  oxygen ! 
ydcate  of  ibis  oxide  is  ye'tlow,  but  when  tb«  VBter  is 
led  it  bMomes  black. 


Itx^ombinea  wiib  most  acids,  and  forms  salts,  which  are 
brown  or  red ;  it  bos  Uowevci'  a  greater  tendency  to  combia« 
with  alkalis  and  oxides  than  with  acids. 
It  is  composed  of 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen         ,  16 

One  equivalent  of  platina  .  38 

Equivalent  .         ,  114 

Chlorine  and  Platina  do  not  act  upon  each  other,  unless 
the  chlorine  be  in  the  nascent  slate,  for  if  the  meiol  be 
exposed  to  the  gas  even  at  red  heal,  or  in  solution  in  water, 
no  action  lakes  place  between  them,  but  the 

Proiocklnride  of  Platina  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  meial  in  aqua-regia,  or  nitro-bydrochloric  acid;  in  this 
case  the  nascent  chlorine  dissolves  it,  and  by  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness,  and  exposing  the  residue  to  a  beat 
ofabout  392°,  until  chlorine  ceases  lobe  e^-olved,  the  prolo- 
chloridc remains.  This  chloride  is  green,  unalterable  in 
the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  or  in  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  but 
hydrochloric  acid  partially  dissolves  it,  and  the  solution  is 
red.  At  n  high  temperature  it  is  totally  decomposed,  the 
chlorine  being  expelled,  and  meliUic  platina  left.  The 
caustic  alkalis,  potash  and  soda,  decompose  it,  and  separate 
protoxide  of  platina,  which  dissolves  m  an  excess  of  tho 
alkalis,  and  yields  a  deep  green- coloured  solution. 
It  is  composed  of — 

One  cquivolent  of  chlorine  .         36 

One  equivalent  of  platina   .         ,         gs 

Equivalent  .  .  .134 
Bichloride  of  Platina  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solu- 
tion of  platina  is  nilro-hydrochloric  acid  to  dryness  at  a  very 
gentle  beat,  when  it  remains  as  a  red  hydrate,  which  be- 
comes brown  when  the  water  is  expelled.  This  salt  is  deli- 
quescent; very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  rather;  the 
solutions  which  it  forms  are  of  a  pure  yellow  colour;  light 
decomposes  them,  metallic  platina  being  deposited.  When 
the  solution  contains  excets  of  hydrochloric  acid,  orange 
j'ellow  crystals  are  obtained,  wbich  are  considered  as  » 
liydrochlorole  of  the  bichloride ;  when  subjected  to  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  heat,  the  bichloride  becomes  protochloride, 
iind  at  a  red  heat  it  is  totally  decomposed,  cbloiine  being 


is  composed  oi 

Two  equivalents  of  chlorine 
One  equivalent  of  platina   . 
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Bromide  nf  Plalina  is  oblained  by  dissolving  platina  in  a 
mixture  of  hydrobromic  and  nitric  acids.  It  is  of  a  reddish- 
lirown  colour  and  becomes  a  crystalline  mass  by  evapmrn- 
lion.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat.  It  is  probably  a  bibromide, 
composed  of— 

Two  equivalents  of  bromine       ,        lAG 
One  equivalent  of  platina  ,  98 

Equivalent         ,        ,        !54 

Carbon  and  Plalina  have  lateljr  been  combined  by  Zeite ; 

they  form  a  black  powder,  wbich  is  composed  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  carbon  .         12 

One  equivalent  of  platina  .        .        98 

Efjuivalent  .  ,  .110 

Sulphur  and  Ptatimt  form  two  compounds ;  the 
Protosu!<phuret  of  Fiaiina  may  be  formed  by  several  pro- 
cesses, as  by  healing  these  elements  together  in  an  exhausted 
^lass  tube,  or  heating  the  ammonio-<£Toride  of  plalina  with 
half  its  weight  of  sulphur  until  the  hydrochloraie  of  ammo- 
nia and  excess  of  sulphur  are  entirely  expelled;  or  by  add- 
ing hydrosulpburic  acid  to  protochloride  of  platina. 

It  is  a  grey  or  blackish  powder  of  a  metallic  lustre,  un- 
altered by  exposure  to  air  or  water,  and  scarcely  alla<<ked 
L'ven  by  boiling  acid^,  but  is  decomposed  when  ignited  with 
chlorate  of  potash.     It  consists  of^ 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur  •        IS 

One  equivalent  of  platina  .  .         98 

Equivalent  .  .         114 

SituljAuret  <tf  Platina  is  procured  by  mixing  a  aolulion 
of  sutpnuret  of  potassium  with  one  of  chloride  of  platina; 
Ihe  precipitated  sulphuret  is  a  black  powder,  wbich  i«  to  ba 
dried  Id  vacuo  ovei  sulphuric  aeid. 
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When  it  it  exposed  to  dry  on  paper  in  the  air,  the  sul- 
phur ahftorhs  oxygen,  and  hecomcs  sulphuric  acid,  which  acts 
upon  and  chars  the  paper. 
It  is  formed  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  sulphur  •         32 

One  equivalent  of  platina  •         •         98 

Equivalent  .         .         130 

Photphuret  qf  Platina  is  prepared  hy  suhjectin^^  >pongy 
platina  to  the  action  of  phosphorus :  it  is  hard,  brittle,  of  a 
silvery  white  colour,  has  a  crystalline  fracture,  and  is  more 
fusible  than  silver;  it  is  partially  decomposed  by  heat,  and 
completely  so  by  roasting. 

Iodine  and  Platina  may  be  combined. 

Protindide  qf  Platina  is  obtained  by  decomposing  a 
solution  of  the  protochloride  with  one  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium :  after  the  mixture  has  been  for  some  time  heated,  a 
black,  heavy,  finely  divided  precipitate  is  obtained,  which 
adheres  to  the  fingers  like  charcoal ;  it  has  neither  taste  nor 
smell ;  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  neither  water  nor  alco- 
hol acts  upon  it  at  any  temperature.  It  may  be  heated  to 
above  482  Fahr.  without  decomposing,  but  at  the  heat  of 
boiling  mercury  the  vapour  of  iociine  logins  to  rise,  and  at 
a  still liigher  temperature  it  is  entirely  decomposed,  spongy 
platina  remaining.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids  even  when 
heate<l,  but  it  is  gradually  decomposed  by  a  solution  of 
potash  or  soda. 

It  is  composed  of  nearly 

One  equivalent  of  iodine  •         •         126 
One  equivalent  of  platina  •  98 

Equivalent  •         .         224 

Bi-iodide  of  Platina  is  readily  formed  by  mixing  solutions 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of  platina ;  a  crystal- 
line black  powder  is  precipitated  on  the  application  of  heat, 
which,  a^er  washing  with  boiling- water,  is  to  be  dried  in 
vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  or  by  a  water-bath.  It  is  inodor- 
ous, insipid,  and  stains  the  fingers  like  the  prot iodide,  and 
is  not  acted  upon  by  boiling  water,  but  is  decomposed  at  a 
temperature  of  about  268^  It  is  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
but  more  readily  so  in  hot,  and  the  solution  is  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  and  not  decomposed  bv  water.  Cold  sulphuric 
acid  does  not  act  upon  it,  but  when  they  are  heated  together, 
a  portion  of  iodine  is  expelled. 
It  is  composed  of— 

Two  equivalents  of  iodine  •        252 

One  equivalent  of  platina  •  98 

Equivalent  .         .         350 

Boruret  of  Platina  is  obtained  by  fusing  sponsp'  platina 
with  boracic  acid  and  charcoal ;  the  compound  is  nanl,  and 
tlightlv  crystalline ;  when  dissolved  in  aqua-regia,  it  yields 
chloriae  of  platina  and  boracic  acid. 

Sfileniuret  qf  Platina.  Spongy  platina  combines  with 
selenium,  with  the  evolution  of  much  heat ;  it  is  a  grey 
powder,  which  by  exposure  to  heat  and  air  is  decomposed,  the 
seleniam  evaporating,  and  the  metal  being  left.  Platina 
crucibles  are  acted  upon  by  compounds  of  selenium,  when 
the  latter  are  heated  in  them. 

Siliciuret  of  Platina  is  formed  when  platina  is  heated 
with  charcoal  in  an  earthen  crucible :  the  silicium  is  yielded 
bo*.h  by  the  earthy  matter  of  the  charcoal  and  of  the  cruci- 
ble. A  compound  thus  obtained  was  found  by  Berzelius  to 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  1 3*3 ;  it  was  granular  and  very  hard ; 
when  put  into  aqua-regia,  it  was  acted  upon,  and  soon 
covered  with  a  sufficient  crust  of  silica  to  retard  the  action 
of  the  solvent. 

llio  principal  binar}'  compounds  of  platina  and  non- me- 
tallic elements  having  now  been  described,  we  shall  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  more  important  binary  compoui.ds 
which  its  forms  with  the  metals,  or  the 

Alloys  of  Platina.  Most  metals  combine  with  platina, 
but  little  is  known  of  its  compounds  with  the  metals  of  the 
alkalis  and  earths.  According  to  Berzelius,  potassium  has 
cunsiderable  affinity  for  it,  and  they  unite  at  a  nigh  tempera- 
ture. When  the  alloy  is  treated  with  water,  it  is  decom- 
posed, and  black  scales  are  formed,  which  are  composed  of 
hydrogen  and  platina. 

Arsenic  and  Platina  readily  unite:  an  alloy  formed  of  20 
parts  of  the  former  metal  and  two  of  the  latter  is  of  a  greyish, 
white  colour,  very  brittle,  fusible  at  rather  above  a  rmI  heat,  is 
not  acted  upon  by  the  air  at  common  temperatures,  but  when 
it  is  heated  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  conTerted 


into  arseniout  acid,  which  is  volatilized,  and  metallir 
tina  remains.    Jeannetty  of  Paris  long  employed  this  yw^ 
cess  for  extracting  platina  from  the  native  graioi,  tad 
rendering  it  useful  for  crucibles,  &c. 

Antimony  and  Platina  during  combination  evolve  mi 
light.    This  alloy  is  verv  britile,  fine-grained,  and  hard,    a^ 
is  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature,  the  antimony  beiBf 
oxidized  and  expelled. 

Zinc  and  Platina  form  an  alloy  of  a  greyith-bloe  colwn, 
it  is  so  brittle  that  it  is  easily  reduced  to  powder.  At  s 
high  temperature  the  zinc  burns,  and  a  large  propoiiiai, 
but  not  the  whole  of  it,  is  volatilized. 

TYn  and  Platina  yield  an  amalgam  which  it  large-e  I 
brittle,  and  hard.  The  presence  of  a  small  qu  j  4 
platina  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  malleability  of 

Iron  and  Platina,    Iron  and  steel  render  pWiuM 
fusible.    Fara<lav  and  Stodart  have  examined  tbe  alU««« 
platina  and  steel,  which  appear  to  combine  in  all       por- 
tions.   The  alloys  which  contained  from  1  to  3  pei       ' 
platina  seemed  best  adapted  for  cutting  instn  m 

equal  weights  of  the  two  metals  are  combineti,  ■        .  lud, 
brilliant    alloy  of  specific   gravity  9*862   it  ol  1;  n 

takes  a  fine  polish,  does  not  tarnish,  and  appear*  w  sei 
adapted  for  mirrors;   when  80  parts  of  platina  aie  f 
bined  with  20  parts  of  steel,  the  alloy  has  a  tpeciftc 
of  15-88. 

Nickel  and  Platina,  combined  in  equal  vciglits» 
pale  yellow  alloy,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  ovw 
to  the  magnet. 
'^  Cobalt  and  Platina  form  a  fusible  alloy. 

Copper  and  Platina  combine  in  all  proportiom,  an^ 
alloys  which  are  ductile  or  brittle,  yellow  or  white, 
ing  to  the  relative  quantities  used.    The  colour  of  oir      * 
diminished  by  platina. 

Bismuth  and  Platina  form  brittle  alloys,  which  an 
entirely  decomposed  by  cupellation. 

Silver  and  Platina  form  alloys  in  all  proportions; 
colour  is  intermediate  as  to  that  of  the  metals.    Thei 
fusible  and  ductile,  if  the  silver  be  in  the  larger 
Like  the  alloys  of  platina  and  iron,  those  of  pii 
silver  are  completely  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  when  «hct«  ■ 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  silver;  they  are  also  itiarked 
sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  silver. 

Lead  and  Platina  readily  combine,  with  the  enolatioa  «f 
light.  Tho  affinity  of  these  metals  for  each  ocber  is  tiesi, 
so  that  if  platina  and  lead  foil  be  rolled  tofillMr»  and  om 
end  of  the  roll  be  ignited,  the  mass  becoAcs  to  tSronglf 
heated  that  it  is  dissipated  in  all  directions. 

Mercury  and  Platina  amalgamate  with  diffienlty;  itii 
efiected  by  exposing  spongv  platina  and  nerenry  teal 
temperature.     Mercury,  when  the  amalgam  consists  ck 
platina  and  63  mercury,  is  at  first  soft,  but  becoi 
tually  hard. 

Gold  and  Platina  combine  in  all  proportions,  and 
fusible  alloys.     Platina  destroys   tho  colour  of  gold. 
when  it  constitutes  only  0*02  of  the  weight  of  the 
Iridium  and  Platina.    This  alloy  is  perfectly 
when  the  former  metal  amounts  to  only  one  or 
cent. ;  it  is  much  hanler  than  pure  platina,  and 
action  of  heat  and  chemical  re-agents  much  better 
platina,  and  is  particularly  adapted  for  chemical  ti 
larger  proportion  of  iridium  renders  the  alloy  so  I 
that  it  cracks  under  the  hammer. 

Salts  of  Platina.  or  oxysalts,  consist  of  acids  aw 
oxides  of  the  metal:  tht^y  are  not  numerous,  and  have 
but  imperfuctly  examined. 

Salts  of  the  Protoxide,     T\^Q?e  arc  of  an  oliTe-gnefl 
greenish  brown  colour,  and  they  are  soluble  in  an  exc      • 
alkali,  which  renders  them  green ;  they  are  not  dee        kJ 
by  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 

Salts  qf  the  Peroxide  are  yellowish-re<l  or  brown  isb-fcJ: 
most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water,  and  perfectly  decoapofd 
at  a  white  heat,  leavin;;  metallic  platina ;  and  thvre  u  tbos 
obtained  the  metal  in  that  finely  divided  state  in  which  it » 
called  spongy  platina.  These  salts  are  precipitated  by  inr* 
iron,  and  copper,  and  give  a  black  precipitate  of  salpbard 
of  platina  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  nydrosulphaics. 

Tlie  alkalis  decompose  these  salts  but  imperfectly,  oo  se* 
count  of  the  formation  of  double  subsalts.  Protochlonde  «f 
tin  occasions  no  precipitate,  but  the  solution  becmnes  of  s 
very  characteristic  ana  intense  red  colour. 

Protosttlnhate  of  Platina  is  formed  by  adding  the  ■ 
oxido  to  the  acid.     It  is  a  soluble  selt*  black  or  iv* 
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cli  eventually  becomes  converted  into  persulphate 
illic  platina. 

titrate  of  Platina  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
J  in  nitric  acid;  its  properties  are  similar  to  those 
otosulpbate. 

Iphate  of  Platina  is  procured  by  treating  the  bisul- 
riih  nitric  acid.  It  is  black,  and  may  be  combined 
(  alkaline  sulphates,  and  it  yields  insoluble  double 
when  decomposed  by  the  alkalis. 
rate  of  Platina  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  is 
.  by  dissolving  the  peroxide  in  the  acid  ;  by  evapo- 
is  easily  converted  into  a  subsalt,  and  double  sub- 
formed  when  it  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalis. 
Qerous  class  of  double  salts,  called  platino-chlorides^ 
en  formed  and  examined ;  they  are  obtained  by 
be  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium*  &c.,  and  hydro- 

of  ammonia,  to  the  chlorides  of  platina;  some  are 
md  others  are  insoluble  in  water, 
rande  gives  the  foUowinc;  statement  of  the 
cters  of  the  Salts  of  Platina. — *  The  difficult  solu- 
tbe  ammonio-  and  potassio- chlorides  of  platina,  and 
tility  of  the  conesponding  sodium  compounds,  are 
racteristic  of  this  metal.  Phosphate  of  soda  pro- 
I  precipitate  in  chloride  of  platina ;   the  ferrocya- 

potassium  throws  down  the  platino-chloride  of 
a ;    cyanide  of  mercury  occasions   no  precipitate ; 

potassium  communicates  a  reddish-brown  colour 
ms  of  the  chlorides  of  platina,  and  gradually  pro- 
irown  precipitate ;  and  if  the  mixture  be  heated  in 
s,  the  glass  acquires  a  strong  coating  of  metallic 

All  the  metals  which  reduce  the  chloride  of  gold, 
exception  of  palladium,  act  similarly  upon  chloride 
El,  but  its  complete  separation  in  the  metallic  state 
iron,  zinc,  cadmium,  and  copper  are  its  most  effec- 
ipitants ;  they  separate  it  in  a  black  powder,  which 
fs  adheres  in  films  to  the  glass.' 
e  of  soda  added  to  and  heated  with  a  solution  of 
Df  platina  is  a  very  effective  precipitant  of  metallic 
1  a  state  of  minute  division  and  of  a  black  colour; 
ate  it  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  very  remark' 
er  of  causing  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  to  com- 
I  detonation  and  the  formation  of  water. 
es  of  platina  are  numerous  and  important,  but  it 
illy  employed  for   forming  vessels,  not  merely  for 

operations  on  the  small  scale,  but  for  the  concen< 
•  sulphuric  acid  by  manufacturers. 
INA.     [Paul  II.] 

O  (UXaTiov)  was  born,  according  to  the  most  con- 
'counts,  on  the  7th  day  of  Thargelion,  in  Ol.  87,  3, 
in  May,  B.C.  429.  (Aihenaeus,  v.  217.  B.)  His 
s  Ariston,  the  son  of  Aristocles,  and  Plato  is  said 
•een  originally  called  after  his  grandfather,  accord- 
;ustom  very  common  among  the  Greeks.    The  old 

collectors  have  thought  it  necessary  to  find  some 
ion  for  the  second  name,  by  which  he  is  now  known, 
stance,  that  he  was  so  called  from  the  breadth  of 

{6id  TTiv  irXuTvrrjTa  TtJQ  irifnjvfiaQ)^  or  from  his  ex- 
brehead  (oti  irXaTVQ  »/v  rb  fiiriowov) ;  but  this  seems 
e,  as  the  name  Plato  was  of  common  occurrence 
he  Athenians  of  that  time.  The  philosopher's 
vas  Perictione.     The  later  writers  attribute  to  her 

descent  from  Execcstides,  the  father  of  Solon, 
J  to  the  following  table  :  — 

•tides 


I. 
Drop  ides 

,1 

Crilias  I. 


rus 
II. 


Glaucon 

J Aristocles 

I  i         I 

Chaimides     Perictione  =  Ariston 


Plato    Glaucon    Adeimantus. 


ns  doubtful,  however,  whether  Solon  and  Dropides 
lly  brothers;  that  they  were  intimate  friends  and 
3ns  appears  from  the  words  of  Plato  himself  in  the 
.C,  No.  1132. 


Timaus  (p.  20,  E)*  ;  but  perhaps  the  claim  of  a  direct  do- 
scent  from  Execestides  originated  only  in  later  times,  when 
the  admirers  of  the  great  philosopher  lost  no  opportunity  of 
exalting  his  family  and  investing  his  early  youth  with  the 
wonders  of  fable.  It  is  also  stated  that  he  was  born  in  the 
island  of  iEgina,  which  was,  about  the  time  of  Plato's  birth, 
stripped  of  its  inhabitants,  and  occupied  by  Athenian 
colonists  iK\r]povxoi)i  among  whom  was  Aristophanes,  the 
comic  poet. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  his  connection  with 
the  most  distinguished  Athenian  family,  Plato  received  the 
best  education  that  Athens  could  furnish :  Dionysius  taught 
him  reading  and  writing  (ypafifiara) ;  he  was  fnstructed  in 
gymnastic  exercises  by  an  Argive  wrestler  named  Ariston ; 
his  masters  in  music  were  Metellus  of  Agrigentum,  and 
Draco  of  Athens,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Damon.  He 
was  sufficiently  skilled  in  wrestling  to  contend  at  the  Py^ 
thian  and  Isthmian  games,  and  his  first  literary  attempts, 
the  composition  of  dithyrambic,  lyric,  and  tragic  poems, 
show  that  he  had*  profited  by  the  instruction  of  his  music- 
masters.  He  is  also  said  to  have  applied  himself  to 
painting. 

Plato's  connection  with  Socrates  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced in  B.C.  410.  He  had  previously,  and  while  very 
young,  learned  the  doctrines  of  the  Heracleilean  philosophy 
from  Cratylus  (Aristot.,  Metaphys,,  i.,  c.  6  :  U  vU>v  avyytvo- 
fiivoQ  'jTpCJTOv  KparvXtfi  xal  rdic'ilpaKXiirdaig  Sd^aic;  Apu- 
leus,  De  Do^m,  Plat.,  p.  2  :  et  antea  qtddem  Heracliti 
secta  fuerat  xmhutus^y  who  appears  to  have  been  a  friend 
or  acquaintance  of  Socrates.  (Plato,  CratyU  p.  430,  C.) 
The  assertion  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (iii.  6)  that  he  learned 
the  Eleatic  doctrines  from  Hermogenes  seems  to  be  derived 
from  this  statement  with  regard  to  Cratylus,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  Hermogenes  maintains  the  Eleatic  opi- 
nions against  Cratylus  in  the  dialogue  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  latter. 

On  the  death  of  Socrates  (in  May.  b.c.  399),  Plato  betook 
himself  to  Megara,  in  company  with  several  of  his  late 
master's  followers.  Related  as  he  was  to  Critias  and  Char- 
mides,  who  fell  fighting  side  by  side  against  Thrasybulus 
and  his  party,  and  professing,  as  he  always  did,  sentiments 
harmonising  rather  with  the  oligarchical  faction  at  Athens 
than  with  those  of  the  truer  patriots  who  wished  for  a  re- 
storation of  the  older  constitution  under  which  Athens  had 
so  long  and  so  pre-eminently  distinguished  herself,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  he  was  driven  to  this  self  banishment  from 
a  fear  for  his  own  safety ;  and  we  shall  be  the  more  inclined  to 
draw  this  inference  when  we  recollect  how  intimately  the 
prosecution  of  Socrates  was  connected  with  that  reaction 
against  the  Thirty  Tyrants  and  their  supporters  in  which 
Lysias  took  so  prominent  a  part.  [Socrates.]  We  are 
not  disposed  to  charge  Plato,  at  this  or  at  any  other  time  of 
his  life,  with  absolute  treason  against  the  liberties  of  his 
country;  we  are  inclined  however  to  hold  with  Niebuhr 
{Kleine  Schriften^  p.  476 ;  Philol.  Mus.,  i.,  p.  494),  that 
Plato  may  have  been  prejudiced  against  his  native  city  in 
its  constitutional  form  of  government  by  the  warm  feehngs 
of  his  youthful  heart ;  *but  it  is  not  the  less  true,'  adds  the 
historian,  '  that,  if  so,  he  was  not  a  good  citizen.*  While  at 
Megara,  he  is  said  to  have  attended  the  lectures  of  EuclicL 
who  was  the  head  of  a  school  there  [Euclid],  and  we  finu 
traces  in  several  of  his  dialogues  of  an  acquaintance  with 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Megaric  philosophy.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Cyrene  to  visit  Theodorus,  the  mathema- 
tician, who  is  introduced  in  the  'Theaetetus'  as  living  at 
Athens  before  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  advocating  the 
doctrines  of  Protagoras  against  that  philosopher.  From 
thence,  we  are  told,  he  travelled  to  Egypt,  where  he  spent 
thirteen  years,  collecting  all  the  traditions  which  the  priests 
could  teach  him ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  afterwards  went  to 
Persia  to  learn  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi,  and  even  became 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  Jews.  (Lac- 
tan  t.,  Institut,,  iv.  2;  Clemens  Alexandr.,  Protrept.,  p.  46, 
A.)  So  late  as  in  Strabo's  time  the  traveller  to  Ueliopolis 
was  shown  the  house  where  Plato  and  his  companion  Eu- 
doxus  had  lodged.  (Strabo,  p.  806,  C.)  That  Plato  visited 
Egypt  is  also  stated  by  Cicero,  in  a  remarkable  passage  (De 
BepubL,  i.  1 0),  and  the  story  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  espe- 
cially if  we  admit  the  truth  of  his  journey  to  Cyrene ;  it  seems 

*  CrilUa  is  here  made  to  say  of  Solon,  ffV  f^kv  ovv  otKiiOQ  Kai  tr^^pa 
^iXoc  i7ftTv  ApoiTri^ov  rov  irpotratrmv :  and  the  scholiast  on  the  pas> 
sage  snys,  Xkyovrm  vdp  o/xcZoc  KoX  qI  mjyytvitQ. 
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hoircvor  exceedingly  unlikely  that  he  resiiltMl  there  so  lonp:  as 
thirteen  vi'ars,  i'ur  he  never  hpeaks of  Kg>p!  likcu  iKM>on  who 
\va<«  rumiliuily  an|uaintc(l  \\ith  tlie  pccuhnritiesof  thceouU' 
try.  ami  his  philosophy  was  i^o  much  cuUivaie'l  at  Alexan- 
dria in  later  times,  that  a  lie  ciroumstaniial,  like  that  which 
Straho  i elates,  mirrUt  easily  have  heen  labricated   on   the 
spot.     Tiie  other  exa^i;eiatiins  wilh  re;:ard  to  Plato's  travels 
in  the  Ki)>t  are  highly  :ibsurd,  and  ran  only  be  accounted 
for  from  llie  i;rtMt  nnpuitunce  attributed  to  his  phdo»ophy 
by  the  iMrl\  Cbristian   w liters,  and  by  their  wish  to  make 
out  that  tiie  apparent  coiiu-ideiKes  between  his  system  and 
the  C'liii>li:iu  i'e\elaiiv)n  were  not  anticipations  bo  much  as 
pioofn  of  hi^a<-f{uaintanre  wilh  the  traditions  and  prophecies 
of  the  ICist.    There  is  probably  more  truth  in  the  statement 
th-.it,  on  his  return  from  Kgypt,  he  went  to  Taixntum  to 
viMt  or  renew  his  acquaintance  with  some  renowned  teach- 
ci>  of  the  Ps tha^orean  school;  he  certainly  did  not  i;o  to 
Italy  to  learn  the  doctrines  of  this  school ;  he  might  have 
leiirned  them  nearer  home,  for  the  celebrated  Pythagorean 
Phil'.)ljus  liad  been  at  Thebes  before  the  death  of  Socrateii; 
Cebes  and  Siniinias  heard  him  there  (Cicero,  Jjfi  I'in..,  v. 
2U :  Dio^.  Laert.,  viii.  \(i)\  and  Plato  shows  in  hi<  earliest 
works  11. at  he  was  not  unacquaiiUel  with  the  tenets  of  the 
P\tlia^(»reans. 

This  journey  to  Marjna  Gropcia  seems  to  he  cor.necJcd 
with  the  th'st  of  three  visits  whiih  he  pavd  to  Sicily.  Cu- 
riosity to  set'  an  eruption  of  Mount  ^Ktna  is  >aid  to  have  been 
the  motive  for  thu  first  voyage  to  Syracuse,  which,  it  is 
stated,  he  undertook  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  tiicie- 
fore  in  nc.  n>!'.  (Athen.,  xi.,  p.  007,  B;  Diod.  Sie.,  xv.  7; 
Pseud)  J'lal..  Kjiyf  vii ,  p.  :i-'4.  A.)  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  he  became  actjuainted  with  Dionysius  I.,  tyrant  of  Sy- 
racuse ;  with  his  >un,  UionysiusII. :  and  with  Dinn,  broiher- 
in- law  of  the  Ibrnier  and  uncle  of  the  latter.  lie  had  the 
mibh)rtu:ie  to  olVend  the  elder  Dioiusius  by  s^me  fieedom 
«)f  spieeh  :  and  the  t\rant  pjol  Pollis,  the  Spartan  ambassa- 
dor, HI  who>e  sliip  he  was  reiurnintr  to  Greece,  to  sidl  him 
at  .^Kiiina  as  a  slave.  lie  was  bouj^ht  by  Anniceris  of 
CMene,  who  i;a\e  hiiu  his  freed. nn:  and,  on  returninp  to 
Athen-N.  he  set  up  a  school  in  the  Academy,  wheie  he  laught 
fur  twenty-two  years.  After  this  he  paid  a  *«econd  xiisit  to 
Syracu.-.e,  at  the  request  of  Dion,  to  emUavoi.r  to  form  by 
]>lnli>si.i|)hi<-al  instruction  the  id-eilucated  mind  of  his 
nephew,  il'.e  y.)unLrer  Dionvjiu.s.  He  failed  in  doinj;  this; 
and  Di.'ii  biin,;  banished  soon  after,  l*iato  returned  to 
Aihen-i  wilh  the  tyrant's  permisbion.  ThiK  teci»nd  journey 
is  pl.o»  .1  in  j;.c.  Mu,  and  Piato  stayed  four  luonth^  in  Sjcilv. 


from  the  schojl  of  Plato,  in  Athcnxuft,  xi.,  p.  50^.  tA.  \ 
Piutaicli,  A'lv.  Cfl'it.,  y.  1  IJo. 

The  work»  of  Piato  consist  of  a  lon^  teries  of  dial 
in  all  of  whieii,  excepting  the  '  I^uk.'  the  |irincipjd  ^ 
locutor  is  Socraie<>.     Tic  form  of  the  dialugue  VAa  nol 
introduced  by  Pialo.     He  is  said  to  liavc  been  prvcciUw  ■ 
that  s|>ecies  of  coniponition  by  Alexamenus  of  TriM  u4 
Zeno  of  Eh  a.     Of  tht;  former,  Aristotle  (in  tbe  firftl  Wn 
his  *  Treaiise  on  Poets,*  as  quoted  by  Aiheua-ui,  x.^  p. 
C)  !«ayB,  *  We  cannot  deny  the  name  of  ducuurMi  aiui 
tat  ions  to  the  mimes  of  Sophron  and  Xo  lliu  dial       »« 
Alexamenus  of  Teos,  which  were  the  firU  tcritien  y  tk 
Sitcraltc  diu/itmie*,'     With  regaid  to  the  alateu^nl  aL 
Zeno,  it  mu^t  be  admitted  thai  il  res^tii  upon  a  xcry  u 
tain  ba!>is.  Diogene^only  bay>,  Tau;uuly.  *  They  toy  Ihai « 
of  Elea  was  the  ilrst  wlio  wrote  liiuloguu**  (iioAo^vif  r«a^ 
^atrl  vpuiTov  7/ju^a(  'Ai'it^iifva  riii'  *£\i(iri|F>,  aiid  AllsiiMU  i§- 
scribes  him  as  *  the  answering  and  que^tu>nin(  Z«ay*U 
airoKpii'vfid'oc  Kni   u   iftwTwy  VJituv:    i:>r,f.hiiit.  hie/ujk,  r.l% 
i'ec.  2).     It  is  more  ]irobab!u  that   Plat4i*&  adupUM  U  :b< 
fonn  of  dialogue  rcbuhed  rather  fnau  the  iiuturc  uf  tLt  can 
than  from  any  direci  imiiaiion.    The  spirit  ('f  the  diaU 
of  the  Kleatic  school,  with  which  Piato*»  ididuAopb}  «« 
stron;:ly  imbued,  depended  mainly  on  its  being  i:*  Sl.e  i 
of  question  and  answer.     The  very  name  'diaU-riic*'  i 
to  this:  the  word  CiuXi-fta'ai  sij,nitieb  lacrely  '  to  cul 
as  appears    from  the  u-e  of  the  eumiuun   Vurd  d^i 
itia\ktu:\  *  conversaiioii,*  to  sigr.ify  *  dialec-ica/  in  A 
toph.,  A/a;.,  Ill «  .    «<rt(>  ^iw/u/i-   &-«i  iiaXtKiv  sat  Mt* 
irnitix'^vffi  :  for  of  co.irsit  no  weight  will  te  altnbuiiM 
the   explanation  of  the  veib   which  Xenopbon   ]u'i* 
the  mouth  of  Socrate-  (Xen..  Mt/nrr.,  iw  6.  ber.  I'Jkata 
planation  which  is  obxiou^ly deuxed  from  its  kecomian 
technical  meaning.     That  Plato  then  should  unie 
fi^rm  of  dialo;:ue  seems  to  he  the  natural  contk^um 
his  wi^h  to  investigate  and  analy/e,  dialueticaJi)  au4  i 
the  mani.er  of  So<'iates,  the  various  ciue^ti'ina  of  pbilM 
then  in  vo.i:ue.     Nor  is  it  at  all  neetsaary  (o  kUppiM 
Plato  was  immediatelv  indebted  to  an\  one  fur  tb«  d 
tone  which   characteiises  his  diali>};ues:    iiidicatiOiM  v 
real  dramatic  f:enius,  and  of  imitative  |>0WiTS  of  Ute 
cla<:s,  are  scattered  s^  ideiitifully  over  all  bit  works,  that 
cannot   iail  to  recognise  cNery where  the  band  uf  an 
who  copies  nuture  alone.      It    is  not  imprubab,c  liiiu 
studied, and  with  great  profit,bi);hEpicharaiuftandSuphiw 
Alciinus,  nuoted  by  Dio^ene>  of  Laette  rid.  \fi\  tA\%  tnat 
transcribed   nm^t  of  the  wi iiings  of  tlie  former:    and* 
cording  to  Quintilian  (i.  10,  tec.  17),  the  pbiltMOpber  «ui 
fond  of  the  mimes  of  S.>])brun,  thai  he  had  acop)of  lUi 
under  his  pillow  when  ho  died.     It  seems  boae^rr 
that  he  did  not  become  acquainted  wiib  thcu'rilicgtofi 
two  anil.uis  till  his  llist  journey  to  Mu;;na  GrflBciaMid  Ssuij 
and  it  is  cerlnin  that  sexeial  of  his  diub}eue»,  and  utwc  • 


His  thn<l  j  KU-Ui-y  l'»  Sicily  is  placed  in  n.c   oGl  ;  it  scorns 

to   have  bce:i   underlaken  in  the  Ihipo  of  recsinciling  Dion 

and   Dionysius.     Plaios  stay  at  the  l)rantb  court  becume 

di^igrei^at'leand  dan  :eroii>  lo  himself, and  it  was  not  without 

dillicully  that  he  ( biaine<l  permi.s>ion  to  return  ajjain  to 

Athens,  which  he  did  in  the  foUuwin;;  year.     In  n  c.  :ij7  ' 

Dion  collected  :a\  e\])ediiion  in  Greece  for  the  purpose  of    those  in  which  the  dramatic  ilenienl  I^  iLoa  prumti 

liberatin.;  Syracuse  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius:  among     were  conipi»s>ed  Ion:;  before  that  time,  bO  that  be  couk 

the  volnniirr-i  who  joincil  this  exiK-'dilion  was  Sj-eusippu^.a 

nephew  of  PJato,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  second 

journey  to  Sicily.      Dion  succeeded  in   his  object,  but  was 

s*jon  after  imndered  fnc.^JI),  and  with  his  death  Plato** 

c^nnecli.in  with  S',  ra<'U'ie  ceastjd. 

Plato  ^-icni  thehi.-l  years  iifh.s  life  in  tin*  dilii;ent  prose- 
culioii  of  hi»  pi;ilo.-..j,h,eal  and  literary  pur.-uits.  Ci<'ero 
tells  i;«i  i  iJi'  >>//'•/■/.,  c  o)  lliat  Jie  was  actually  engaged  in 
w:iliiig  at  \lje  moment  (»f  hi- death.     His  lecluiei  were  at 


have  owed  anything  to  them  in  tbe  lUbt  iuMance. 

Ih:t  though  the  Jonn  ot  i'iuto'b  works  was  uoK  nuckil 
tluencid  by  his  acquaintance  With  other  ur.lei-tt,  it  is  iibia 
sible  looveilook  the  fact  that,  iur  \\h:\t  matter^  ibcT  ^ 
conipost'd  with  a  continual  reference  to  the  Uboun  d 
predee»*>>ors.    In  fat  t,  PialoV  whole  >\sttui  ib  rather cTiu 
and  eclectic  than  d  'gmatiial,  and  many  of  bU  dialuzwn 
railier  reviews  of  the  speculations  ot  former  pbiiuiii|i 
than  formal  enunciutions  of  any  doctrine  of  hi*  o«u. 
view  which  he  to.>k  of  phdo-nphv  was  decidedh  al        j 
ward-  :n  a  i-..u  len  which  be  had  bought,  near  the  .\cademy,     one  :  he  was  the  fir-t  of  ibe  (iieek  philobopheis  iibo  r«*.  Jk 
and  beiwe.M   li  and  the  village  Colonus.     i*iato  died  in  Ol.     considered  as  a  student  as  well  a»  an  exiHiunder  of  pi 
1  U*i.  1 1  u.t  .1-17).  an-l  was  ^u.■ctn;de  las  lecturer  in  the  Academy  '  sopl.v.  as  in;i\  ii.deid   be  inferred  from   the  fetatcneni 
by  hi*  ijrplicw  Speusippus.  though  he  ha  1  Kit  Heracleide's  j  Henicleido  ol  Pontus  that  he  was  amunj  tbe  fir>t  tomlU* 
ofPonlasanoiher  of  Ins  disciples,  as  his  deputy  there,  when  ,  bo-ik^  and   import    ihuii  to  Athens     iPtucUhs  m  Tim^i^ 
he  lt)ok  Speusijipus  with    him   on   his  second  journey  to  "  " 

Siiily. 
The  fi/.  10 wing  is  the  list  of  his  scholar •>  as  r;iven  by  Dio- 


Jir-t  dv'li\ei\ -l  in  the  garden  of  the  Acade.nv  ilselt.  but  afler- 


gciies  of  Lac. te:  — Speusippub,  llippothalcs.  and  Callippus 
of  Athens :  Xe;.oc rates  of  Ciialcedon :  Aiibtotle  of  Stagiia  : 
Keracleides  of  Pontus;  Philippusof  0,nis:  He.sti»us  of 
Perinihus:  Dion  of  S>racuse:  Amyelus  of  Heracleia : 
Krastns  ani  Coriscus  of  Scepsis;  Vim  )laus  of  Cyzicus; 
P^vficjn  of  I^ll:]p^acus:  Pithon  and  Herat leides  uf  '/Enus; 
and  DeniL'trius  of  Aniphipolis;  to  wbicii  list  son  «.  added 
ihe  Aihuiuan  orator  IX»mosthenes,  Hypeiid>,  aiiu  Lycur- 
gus,  and  the  philosopher  Theophrastus.  See  also  tbe  con- 
truuictor)'  lists  of  tyrants  and  good  statofiincn  who  proceeded 


;  |i.  -.a:  D^og.  Laeit..  vui.  ir>.)  Besides  the  ^jrcat  tdea*aM 
peculiar  system  of  S  )Ciate%  which  he  bud  learned  durui;:hA 
intercourse  with  tiiat  ]dnl  •sopher.  Plato  was  tburuc^Uf 
conversant  with  the  sXbtems  of  Pythagotas.  Heraclciiii^ 
Parmenides,  Zeno.  Anaxagoias,  and  Prolaguras;  bi*  aoikl 
abound  with  refereU'cb  to  thiir  wnirngs  and  M.*me  uf  bi 
dialogues  are  controversial  tiacts  directed  agaiuil  K.Lt  m 
tnoie  of  these  philosopher**:  nor  had  be  iie|*ltH-ivd  ha 
contem]i>rarie»  of  the  Socra:io  school,  home  uf  «l.um.M 
Aiistippus,  Eucli'J,  and  Anti^ihenes.  be  critic:»c«  raiktf 
beverely.  Cicero,  in  the  pHbbage  of  bia  Ireaitoe  *1JWB^ 
pubhea*  (i..  c.  10),  lefeired  to  above,  seesM  lo  mmiiW 
tbe  philoboubv  of  Pythogora*,  combined  wilh  lb* 
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tes,  fonr.eJ  the  main  groundwork  of  Plato's  pK'- 
*Oq  the  deatl-  of  So(*rates,'  says  he,  'Plato  first 
Sgypt  to  add  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  and  after- 
ivelled  to  Italy  and  Sicily  in  order  tolea.ntho- 
:he  doctrines  of  Pythai^oras;  he  had  a  great  deal  of 
se  with  Archytas  of  Tarenluui  and  with  Timaeus 
lan,  and  procured  the  coratnentaries  of  Philolaus; 
ylhagoras  then  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  that 
he  world,  Plaio  applied  himself  to  the  society  of 
vtxn  philosophers,  and  to  the  study  of  their  system, 
gly,  as  he  was  dy  /otedly  attached  to  Socrates,  and 
D  put  everytlv.ng  into  his  mouth,  he  interwove  the 
and  subtilty  of  the  Socratic  mode  of  arguing  with 
ariiy  of  Pythajjoias  and  the  many  branches  of 
which  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  included.' 
s  is  only  a  partial  account  of  the  matter  we  shall 
fntly ;  but  Cicero  is  undoubtedly  right  in  attributing 
!eal  to  the  inlluence  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy 
inionsof  Plato.  It  was  from  this,  no  doubt,  that  Plato 
?edto  pay  so  much  attention  toEpicharmus.who  was 
I  great  comedian,  but  also  a  rt-nowned  Pythagorean 
ler.  (See  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  ii.,  p.  xxxvi., 
3r  the  identity  of  Epicharmus  the  philosopher  with 
lus  the  poet.)  The  benefits  which  Plato  derived 
study  of  Epicharmus  are  distinctly  asserted  by 
i  Laertius  (iii.  9-lG),  and  some  lines  are  very  point- 
ed from  one  of  his  comedies,  in  which  he  prophesies 
e  future  writer  would  confute  and  overthrow  all 
s  by  adopting  his  sayings  and  clothing  them  in  a 
dress.  Plato  sometimes  quotes  Epicharmus  by 
in  the  Gorgias,  p.  505,  D),  and  in  one  passage  he 
I  the  high  compliment  of  naming  him  and  Homer 

0  chief  poets,  the  one  of  comedy,  the  other  of  tra- 
iecetei.,  p.  152,  E.)  Plato  seems  to  have  been  also 
vilh  the  works  of  Empedoclca,  who  stands  half-way 
the  Pythagoreans  and  the  Eleatics,  and  who,  as 
Iwall  suggests  {Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  139,  note), 
lably  be  looked  upon  as  the  predecessor  or  Plato  in 
ic  view  of  philosophy.     There  is  certainly  a  direct 

1  to  the  docirincs  of  Empedocles  in  the  S'rp^nstes, 
';  perhaps  also,  as  Huinuorf  thinks,  in  the  busiSf 
.  though  Stallbaum  considers  that  Anaxag)ia8  is 
er\-ed  to;  and  Hermann,  in  an  essay  recentl  i  ub- 
Tpuscul.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  lOG),  has  not  hesitated  to  re- 
:he  very  words  of  Empedocles  in  a  celebrated 
f  the  Phcpdrns,  p.  246,  B-C. 

e  whole  then  it  is  clear  that  Plato  was  well  ac- 
wilh  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  and  contempo- 
But  though  he  may  have  learned  much  from  them, 
igh  he  certainly  had  borrowed  some  of  his  leading 
tn  his  great  teacher  Socrates,  we  should  neverthe- 
im  great  injustice  if  we  regarded  him  merely  as  a 

and  systematiser  of  what  had  been  already  ad- 
ind  denied  his  claim  to  a  place  among  the  originators 

thoughts.  Plato's  whole  system  is  based  upon 
nd  and  novel  ideas,  which  may  indeed  have  been 
nceived  by  others,  but  which  were  never  distinctly 
nd  proclaimed  till  Plato  made  his  appearance.  The 
)  between  the  law  and  the  facts,  between  the 
ndthe  particular,  between  the  objects  of  reflection 
ibjects  of  the  senses,  between  the  world  of  intelli- 
d  the  visible  world,  was  never  clearly  pointed  out 
's  time.  It  is  very  true  that  Socrates  did  awaken 
)f  science,  and  so  lay  the  foundation  of  dialectics, 

the  philosophy  of  Plato  was  chiefly  built  up  (see 
ictly  stated  by  Aristotle,  Metaphys.,  xii.  4,  }  5) ;  and 
lis  reason  that  Plato  has  put  into  the  paouth  of  his 
s  speculations  on  this  subject.  The  merit  of  Plato 
le  expressed  di>tinclly  and  systematically  what 
only  struggled  to  articulate.  The  comprehensive 
;h  f  lato  took  of  philosophy  in  all  its  bearings  im- 
ri;ical  acquaintance  with  all  the  branches  of  his 
nd  with  the  works  of  all  his  predecessors.  From 
re  of  the  case»  it  was  impossible  that  Socrates 
jlfil  these  previous  conditions ;   he  was  not   and 

have  been  a  literary  man,  and  it  does  not  appear 
•as  qualified  by  his  character  and  habits,  even  if  he 
ssed  the  nectssary  opportunities,  tostudy  the  systems 
philosophers  in  an  enlightened  and  critical  spirit, 
red  jienius  of  Plato  was  luckily  fostered  by  every 
ing  influence,  and  he  stepped  in  to  elaborate  com- 
e  plan  of  which  his  master  had  sketched  the  rude 
"With  many  features  totally  dissimilar,  the  relation 


between  Socrate*  and  Plato  very  nearly  resembles  that  be- 
tween Kepler  and  Nt^ton  ;  for  KepUrs  laws  stand  related 
to  the  *Principia'  of  Newton  much  in  the  sanje  way  as  the 
Socratic  idea  of  science  does  to  the  dialectical  system  of 
Plato.  In  fact,  the  case  is  much  the  same  with  every  great 
advance  in  philosophy;  the  conception  must  precede  its 
articulate  utterance. 

Before  we  attempt  to  exhibit  the  method  of  Plato*s  philo 
sophy  as  it  appears  in  his  writings,  it  will  be  as  well  to  con- 
sider briefly  the  chronological  arrangement  of  his  dialogues, 
and  the  natural  division  according  to  which  they  may  be 
classified.  Owing  to  the  great  admiration  in  which  Pinto 
has  been  held  from  his  own  time  down  to  the  present,  we 
have  not  only  a  complete  collection  of  his  works,  but  also 
several  dialogues  included  among  them,  which,  beyond  all 
manner  of  doubt,  were  written  by  some  imitators  of  the 
great  philosopher.  Thus,  the  *Eryxias'  and  •Axiochus* 
were  probably  written  by  iEschines,  the  Socratic  philoso- 
pher ;  the  *  Epinorais'  by  Philip  of  Opus ;  and  *  The  Second 
Alcibiades'  by  Xenophon.  Leaving  out  of  the  question, 
then,  these  and  other  dialogues  generally  admitted  to  be 
spurious,  we  may  divide  the  genuine  dialogues  into  three 
classes,  which  we  will  arrange  in  the  following  chronological 
order,  for  reasons  most  of  which  have  been  adduced  by 
Schleiermacher,  Ritter,  and  others,  but  which  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter  on  in  this  place.  In  the  first  class 
we  would  place  the  dialogues  composed  by  Plato  before  he 
set  out  upon  his  travels,  namely,  the  '  Lysis,*  *  Phaedrus,' 
•Laches,*  *  Hippias major,*  *  Protagoras,' '  C'harmides,'  *  Ion,' 
*Meno,*  *  Alcibiades  I. !  *Euthydemus,'  *Euthyphro,'  *  Apo- 
logy,' and  *  Crito.'  To  the  second  class  we  refer  those 
which  he  wrote  after  returning  from  his  travels,  and  before 
his  second  journey  to  Sicily,  namely,  the  *  Gorjiias,*  *  Thea?- 
tetus,*  *  Sophistes,*  *  Politicus,'  *  Cratylus,'  *  Parmenides,' 
'Symposium,'  *  Menexenus,'  *  Philebus,'  *  Phsodo,'  and  per- 
haps also  the  *  Republic,'  the  *  Timaeus,'  and  the  *  Criiias.' 
In  the  third  class  we  place  by  itself  the  long  dialogue  on  the 
*  Laws,'  which  is  but  loosely  connected  with  the  general  sys- 
tem of  Plato's  works,  and  seems  to  be  quite  an  extraneous 
part  of  his  philosophy.  However,  notwithstanding  this 
and  other  dissimilarities,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recognise  in 
the  *  Laws'  a  genuine  work  of  Plato.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
the  only  one  of  his  dialogues  in  which  Socrates  does  not 
bear  a  part;  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  striking  difierence  of 
style  between  the  *  Laws'  and  the  other  works  of  Plato ;  there 
is  in  fact  a  greater  difference  between  the  style  of  the  *  Laws' 
and  Plato's  ordinary  style,  than  between  this  last  and  the 
style  of  the  epistles,  or  even  than  that  of  the  dialogues,  which 
are  confessedly  spurious ;  there  is  a  profusion  of  anacoluiha 
in  it  to  an  extent  of  which  we  find  no  example  in  the  other 
works  of  Plato :  and  Ast  has  objected  that  the  whole  plan  of 
the  work  is  inconsistent  with  Plato's  vjews  as  developed  in 
the  *  Republic*  But  with  regard  to  the  non-introduction 
of  Socrates,  surely  no  argument  of  spuriousness  can  be 
drawn  from  this :  because  Socrates  was  generally  the  chief 
speaker,  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  always  be  so, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  *  Laws'  were  written  with  an 
object  totally  different  firom  that  which  Plato  generally  pro- 
posed to  himself.  With  regard  to  the  style,  it  may  be  argued, 
w  ith  Cousin,  that  the  *  Laws '  had  not  received  the  last 
touches  of  the  author's  pen ;  and  it  is  said  that  Philippus 
found  the  work  on  the  waxen  tablets  {Iv  Kijpoic),  and  copied  it 
out :  and  with  regard  to  the  discrepancies  between  the  *  Laws* 
and  the  *  Republic/  Ast  seems  to  nave  overlooked  the  distinc- 
tion which  Plato  himself  has  drawn  between  the  two  works; 
for  the  philosopher  says  that  the  second  state  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  perfect  one,  but  only  so  relatively ;  besides,  the  points 
of  discrepancy  which  have  been  noticed  are  not  such  as  to 
affect  any  leading  principle  in  Plato's  system  of  ethics;  the 
age  fixed  for  maiTiage  is  different  in  the  two  works,  there  is 
no  military  caste  in  the  *  Laws,*  and  the  cruel  and  heartless 
socialism  of  the  *  Republic*  is  not  mentioned  in  it ;  but  all 
these  are  objections  of  little  weight,  and  even  if  they  were 
more  difficult  to  encounter,  they  would  be  at  once  over- 
thrown by  the  express  and  positive  testimony  of  Aristotle  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  work,  and  by  the  internal  evidence 
which  must  convince  every  intelligent  reader  that  no  man 
but  Plato  then  living  in  Greece  could  have  written  a  treatise 
at  once  so  comprehensive  and  so  profound.  Scbleiermacher's 
arrangement  of  the  works  of  Plato  corresponds  in  its  mam 
features  with  the  one  suggested  above ;  it  deserves  however 
a  separate  mention  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  this  writer 
and  the  important  effects  which  have  been  produced  by  his 
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acute  and  careful  examination  of  the  connection  of  thought 
running  throu^^h  the  dialogues.  He  also  divides  thorn  into 
three  classes, — 1,  elementary  dialogues,  or  those  which  con- 
tain the  germs  of  all  that  follows,  of  lo^ic  as  the  instrument 
of  philosophy,  and  of  ideas  as  its  proper  ohject ;  consequtMilly. 
of  the  possibility  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge :  these  are 
the  *  Phfodrus,'  •  Lysis,*  *  Protagoras,'  *  Laches*  *  Charm  ides,' 
'  Euthyphro,'  and  *  Parmenides,*  to  which  he  subjoins,  as 
an  appendix,  the  *  Apologia,'  *  Crito.'  *  lo,*  *  Hippias  minor.* 

•  Hipparchus,'  *  Minos,'  and  *  Alcibiades  IL  ;'  2,  progressive 
dialogues,  which  treat  of  the  distinction  between  philoso- 
phical and  common  knowledge  in  their  united  application 
to  the  two  proposed  and  real  sciences,  *  Ethics'  and  *  Physics;* 
these  are  the  *  Gorgias,*  'Theoetetus,'  *  Mono,'  *  Euthydemus,* 

•  Cratylus.*  *  Sophistes,*  •  Politicus,*  *  Symposium,'  *  Pheedo,' 
and  *Philebns,'wilh  an  appendix  containing  the  *Theages/ 

•  Erasiro,'  *  Alcibiades  L,'  *  Menexenus,'  *  Hippias  major,' and 
'  Clitophon  ;'  3,  constructive  dialogues,  in  which  the  practical 
is  completely  united  with  the  speculative;  these  are  the 
'  Republic,'  *  Timaeus,*  and  *Critias,'  with  an  appendix  con- 
sisting of  the  *  Laws,'  the  *  Epistles,'  &c.  We  cannot  here 
enter  upon  a  criticism  of  this  arrangement ;  we  will  only 
remark  that  we  strongly  object  to  Schlciermacher's  separa- 
tion of  the  *Thejrtelus'  from  the  'Sophistes'  and  *  Politicus,' 
which  form,  with  it,  a  trilogy  of  dialogues,  hke  the  three 
which  are  placed  together  in  his  third  class;  and  we  think 
that,  according  to  his  own  principle,  as  the  *  Phsodo'  is  pre- 
paratory to  the  *  fTimBDUs.'  and  as  the  *  Philebus/  as  an  a|)- 
proximate  discussion  of  the  idea  of  the  good,  is  preliminary 
to  the  '  Republic,'  these  two  dialogues  should  occupy  the 
same  relative  position  as  the  two  which  they  precede.  Thus 
much  may  suffice  for  the  arrangement  of  the  several  dia- 
logues according  to  some  real  train  of  succession.  According 
to  their  contents,  they  also  form  three  classes:  the  Dialec- 
tical. Ethical,  and  Physical  dialogues.  The  formal  division 
of  philosophy  into  these  three  parts  is  subsequent  to  Plato's 
time,  as  it  was  first  established  by  Xenocrates  and  Aristotle 
(Sextus  Empir.,  Adv.  Math.,  vii.  16) ;  but  Plato  certainly 
had  started  the  idea  of  such  a  division,  which  is  distinctly 
attributed  to  him  by  Cicero  {Academ.  Post.,  i.,  c.  5,  {  19), 
and  it  is  clearly  discernible  in  his  works,  though  many  of 
them  may  not  be  assignable  to  any  one  part  in  particular: 
thus  the  '  Theaetetus'  and  its  two  connected  dialogues  are 
clearly  dialectical ;  the  *  Republic'  and  *  Laws,'  ethical ;  and 
the  *Tima»us,*  physical.  In  endeavouring  therefore  to  give 
a  general  view  of  Plato's  philosophical  system,  we  siiall 
adhere  to  this  division,  and  consider  first  his  views  on 
dialectics,  on  which  his  whole  system  was  based,  and  then 
liis  applications  of  these  views  to  the  two  provinces  of  moral 
and  natural  philosophy. 

L  Plato's  system  of  dialectics  is  based  upon  a  view  of 
the  definition  *  real,*  which  he  was  the  first  lo  bring  forwards. 
The  definition,  he  saw,  consists  in  generalisation  and  divi- 
sion, i.e.  it  is  made  either  per  genus  or  per  differentiam. 
The  former  process  is  the  base  of  the  second;  the  second 
is  the  developtnent  of  the  former.  Consequently,  as  science, 
according  to  Plato,  depends  upon  dialectics,  and  dialectics 
on  the  definition  *  real,*  in  order  to  geheral  scientiiic  reason- 
ing wo  must  generalise  and  classify — kut*  iI^ij  ericoTriTv  and 
Kard  yivoc  iiuKpivuv.  The  ideas  of  iPlato  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, nothing  more  than  general  terms,  the  main  part  of  the 
definition  *  real.'  as  Leibnitz  calls  it,  and  Plato  seems  to  have 
constructed  his  theory  of  ideas  as  a  mean  between  the  con- 
tradictory systems  of  Heracleitus  and  the  Eleatics.  The 
Heracleiiean  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  llux,  modified  into  the 
dogma  of  Protagoras,  iravrtav  fthpov  avOpu»iroQ. — *  The  indi- 
vidual man  is  the  standard  of  all  things,'— was  directly 
opposed  to  Plato's  notion  of  science  as  based  upon  an  idea 
or  general  definition,  which  is  in  itself  its  own  ground  and 
authority ;  for  it  peremptorily  denied  hein^  {kivai,  ohaia), 
and  iel  up  in  its  stead  a  irxeie  genesis  or  liecn:ninsr{y'iyvi(j9ai), 
so  that  nothing  could  be  predicated  of  any  thing  as  fixed. 
On  the  other  hand,  iheEieatic  doctrines—  I,  that  all  ii  one, 
and  that  there  is  no  multiplicity ;  2,  that  all  is  one  immuta- 
ble being,  and  that  there  is  no  becoming,  no  change,  n*) 
generatiun,  augmentation,  or  decay — were  equally  op|K)sed 
to  Plato's  belief  in  the  reality  of  sensation,  for  they  abso- 
lutely denied  the  genesis.  Now  aa  Plato  wa«  convinced  of 
the  reality,  both  of  the  permanent  being  (ouaia),  i.e.  of  the 
genus  signified  by  the  general  term,  and  of  the  mutable 
gt^nesis  of  the  phajuomena,  uf  the  idea  us  well  as  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  things  It  waa  necessary  that  he  should  form  some 
concepiiQii  of  ^ience  which  would  admit  of  both.    The  ge- 


neral science  which  Plato  set  forth  with  thwvlew  vi 
diahctic,  or  the  art  of  conversing,  and  wai  buel 
examination  (the  first  which  had  been  attempted) 
>>ntax  of  the  Greek  language.     In  order  to  make 
ence,  to  affirm  or  deny  anything,  to  expre^b  a  ju 
of  the  mind,  it  was  necessary,  he  saw,  lu  ha\e  at 
subject  of  which  something  was  to  l>e  affirmed  or 
and  ^predicate  which  affirmed  or  denied  •Mtmcih.ui 
subject.     This   predicate    would  generally  be  a  vc 
it  might  be  an  adjective,  as  the  Greek  sentence  t 
an   omission   of  the   copula.      Word't,   he   sa>s,    \ 
subjects  ihvoiiaxa)  or  predicates  {piifiaray,  oxpre«s 
entity  {oixria)  nor  act  inn  iirpaiiq),  neither  Mng  nui 
ing,  unless  they  are  joined  together  in  a  sentence,  g 
some  tense  of  becoming  is  predicated  of  some  stale  ol 
^lyXoI  yiip  ijnj   •Kov'Ton  xtpi  rwv  orrwi*  (the  pritlN 
yiyvofiivutv  (present), »/  y lyovorwr  fpast),  if  |iiXJ 
(future),  Kal   oi'k  vvofta^ti  finvnv,  dWd  ri  xtpaipu  ny 
Tu  pijfiara  ru7f  ovofgatny.    (Sophist.,  p.  26"i.  D.)     Ur 
here  of  the  mere  name  of  the  subject  as  predieatio; 
of  it.  for  we  may  always  predicate  being  of  exery  loi 
which    has  a  name,  in  addition   to  the  particular 
which    it    has  (Sophist.,    p.  251,   A);    indeed  the 
naming  or  of  atlixing  a  general  name,  the  name  of  th< 
to  the  individual,  is  the  first  step  in  classificatiuo, 
itself  gives  a  fixity  to  things  which  is  opi>osed  lo  '.rei 
and  becoming.     [Therptetus,^.  157,  A.)     Thinking 
the  discourse  of  the  soul  with  itself  ( 7%tf<^*V/.,  p. 
Sophist.,  p.  263,  E),  and  speech  being  a  combm; 
words  so  as  to  form  discourse  (or  the  cognizance  of 
{Sophist.,  p.  259,  E),  thinkin;^  is  a  similar  cocnbin 
thoughts  for  the  cognizance  of  a  man  himMsIf :  ai 
the  science  which  regulates   the  combination  uf  tl 
may  be  called  itaXtKUKi),  or  the  sciciice  «>f  didCour»« 
phist.,  p.  252,  E.)     It  is  a  science  presiding  overib' 
which  investigates  the  properties  of  all  sensations.  (1 
p.   185,  B.)     This  science  depends  upon  dcfiiiitioa 
definition  necessarily  presumes  that   some  genen 
should    be    given,    including    a    multiplicity    uf 
(Euthynhr.,  p.  6,  D  ;  Thewtet.,  p.  146,  D  ;  p.  185,  D) 
must  then  be  explained  wherein  the  le.m  to  be 
difiers  from  others  which  belong  to  the  same  irenus 
{Eutht/i)hr.,  p.  11,  E;   Thocctet.,  p.  20S,  D.)"  The 
process,   or   the   per  dilTcrcntiam,    is   subordinate 
former,  which  is  the  ull*important  one  in  th.*  fcic 
dialectics. 

The  great  object  then  of  the  dialectician  is  U)  es 
what  are  tho&e  general  tenns  which  are  the  oi 
the  mind  when  a  man  thinks.  It  is  clear  tlu 
cannot  be  objects  of  >ense,  for  these  are  in  ■  ro 
state  of  transition.  {Parmeiiid.,  p.  152,  A.)  The 
therefore  be  of  the  number  of  those  things  wfa 
know  by  means  of  rellection  (ci/ivoia)  through  tlie 
standing  (Xoyt<r/inc,  voi\\  voijtriQ),  for  these  things 
fixed,  belong  to  oirirm,  and  can  become  the  objects  uf 
or  certain  knowledge.  {Purmen.,  p.  129,  E;  Pk 
65,  C;  liespubL  vii.,  p.  532,  A.)  E\ery  thing  of  th 
is  an  ilcoQ,  that  is,  a  general  term.  (Resp.  x^  vl^ 
^^gg'*  Jt-*  P-  835-5),  or  Quiddity  (Phetdr.,  p.  23 r.  B.| 
se(}uenily  there  is  an  idea,  or  fi^oc.  of  everything 
called  by  a  general  name.  Hence  the  formula  for  t 
versal  is  neither  (v  only,  as  the  Eleatics  haul,  no 
only,  as  the  Heracleiteans  asserted,  but  cr  cm  tr«3J 
one  and  the  many,'  i.e.  the  subject  of  which 
cates  may  be  asserte<l,  and  which  therefore  appr«r> 
fold.  (Respubl.,\\,  p.  476,  A;  Sophist.,  p.  2il,  ^ 
menid.,  p.  129,  E,  &c.)  From  all  this  it  will  appi 
Plato,  like  a  writer  of  our  own  time,  regarded  philoi 
an  undressing  of  the  world,  as  the  means  of  disc 
the  certainty  and  eternity,  which  are  in  this  work! 
and  wrapped  up  in  the  ^arb  of  the  mutable  and  the  tc 
For  if  the  sensible  is  true,  which  he  maintain*  agi 
Eleatics,  it  is  true  only  through  the  essence  of  «bu^ 
takes  iPheed.,  p.  100.  C;  Euthydem^  p.  300,  E; 
p.  210,  E).  and  therefore  the  object  of  philosophy 
to  strip  ofi'  this  garment  of  the  sensible,  and  asr«kiu 
supreme  idea  which  contains  all  the  subordinate  or 
which  has  nothing  in  it  capable  of  being  apprehei 
the  senses,  for  individual  ideas  are  but  hypotlieticaJ  i 
for  which  a  true  ground  can  onlv  be  given  by  a 
hypothesis,  {liefipubl.,  vi.,  p.  61 1,  &«  compared  with 
p.  1(»0,  A,  Phi/cbus.,  ji,  20,  D,and  Resfmbi^]^,b}fKl 
supreme  idea  is  Gw  ;  and  thus  God  ii  tho  o 
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Linl  of  all  things,  and  not  the  individual  man,  as  Protagoras 
lid.      {Leirg.^  iv.,  p.  71G,  C.) 

Before  wa  pass  from  Ibis  outline  of  Plato's  dialectical 
.stem  to  its  application   to  ethics  and  physics,  it  will  be 
ivantaj^cous  to  the  reader  that  be  should  see  how  Plato 
lade  this  application  himself.    With  this  view  we  shall  pjive 
sketch  of  the  mode  of  reasoning  which  the  philosopher 
as  adopted  in  two  most  important  and  interesting  dialogues, 
,ie   '  Gorgias'  and   *  Therotetus,'  which  are   the  counter- 
arts   of  one  another,  and  which  Schleiermacher  places 
t  the  head  of  the  second  class  of  Plato's  works,  the  dialogues 
f  which  occupy  a  middle  position  between  the  elementary 
ml  constructive  ones,  and  treat  not  of  the  method  of  philo- 
ophy,  as  is  the  case  with  dialogues  of  the  first  class,  but  of 
ts  object,    Tlie  opposition  between  these  two  dialogues  has 
teen  well  pohiled  out  by  Schleiermacher,  in  his  introduction 
o  the  former  of  them  (p.  5,  seqq.).    The  highest  and  most 
general  problem  of  science  is  to  seize  upon  essence   and 
yeing  while  still  enveloped  in  the  fleeting  and  transitory 
)hantasmagoria  of  the  senses,  to  represent  the  former  as 
hat  which  is  real  and  good  in  the  latter,  and  to  point  out 
md  reconcile  the  apparent  opposition  between  these  two 
»Dtrasted  objects  of  contemplation.     There  are  two  ways 
)f  ejecting  this:  the  immediate  method,  or  that  by  which 
»e  pass  at  once  from  the  true  to  its  semblance ;  the  indirect 
method,  or  that  by  which  we  pass  from  the  feeling  of  opposi- 
tion, as  a  datum,  to  the  primary  intention,  which  forms  the 
itarting  point  in  the  other  case.    In  the  opposition  which 
it  is  the  object  of  these  methods  to  reconcile,  the  antithesis 
B  between  being  and  semblance  :  in  ethics  this  amounts  to 
the  antithesis  of  moral  good,  in  the  province  of  being,  to 
tUasure,  or  pleasurable  feelings,  in  the  province  of  sem- 
blance; and  in   physics  this  is  the  antithesis  of  5«>;?c^,  in 
the  one  domain,  to  sensation,  in  the  other.     The  *  Gorgias' 
is  the  development  of  the  former  antithesis ;  the  *  Thcroietus* 
of  the  latter. 

The  interlocutors  in  the  Gorgias  are — Gorgias,  the  cele- 
brated sophist  and  rhetorician  ;  Polus,  a  rich  and  arrogant 
Agrigcntine,  who  had  written  a  book  on  rhetoric;  and  Cal- 
licles  of  AcharnsD,  an  ambitious  demagogue ;  to  whom  are 
opposed  Socrates  and  his  friend  ChsBrephon,  the  latter  of 
vhom  however  takes  but  little  share  hi  the  discussion.  The 
business  of  the  dialogue  to  divided  into  three  parts.  I.  The 
refutation  of  Gorgias  with  re;jard  to  the  subject  of  rhetoric. 
Gorgias  says  the  subjects  of  rhetoric  are  justice  and  in- 
justice, but  that  the  rhetorician  sometimes  acts  unjustly ; 
'but,'  says  Socrates,  *  if  justice  and  injustice  are  the  subjects 
of  the  rhetorician's  art,  the  rhetorician,  as  such,  must  be 
iust  always:  therefore  Gorgias  contradicts  himself.'  II. 
Tlie  refutation  of  Polus  with  regard  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  good  or  the  beautiful,  and  the  pleasant.  Polus 
wys,  *  to  act  unjustly  has  less  of  the  beautiful{\i  is  aiax^ov) 
than  to  suffer  injury,  but  the  latter  has  less  of  the  good  (it 
is  KQKiov)  than  the  former.'  Socrates  replies,  *  the  beautiful 
(ro  takov)  excels  in  pleasure  (r/^oj^),  in  utility  {it^kkiiq.) 
or  in  both:  the  deformed  {to  aiaxpov)  is  so  called  from  the 
pain  (Xwarij)  or  evil  (kukuv)  which  attends  it,  or  from 
both:  to  act  unjustly  (to  dciKilu)  does  not  surpass  the  suf- 
fering of  an  injury  (Vo  aliKilffBai)  in  the  pain  which  attends 
it;  consequently  it  must  surpass  it  in  the  evil  or  badness  of 
it,  therefore  it  is  both  worse  (icaVtov),  and  has  also  less  of 
the  beautiful  (to  Ka\6v) ;  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  a 
reasonable  object  of  preference.  Again,  it  is  well  for  the 
OMJust  man  to  be  punished ;  for  the  act  and  the  suffering 
ire  homologous  :  now  the  act  of  punishing  an  unjust  man  is 
just ;  therefore  the  suffering  of  the  unjust  roan  is  just  also : 
»nsequently,  as  before,  it  is  icaXov ;  therefore  it  has  some 
ixcellence  either  of  pleasure  or  of  profit:  but  its  excellence 
s  not  of  pleasure  ;  therefore  it  is  profitable  for  him.  III. 
fhe  refutation  of  Callicles  with  regard  to  the  proposition 
hat  all  good  is  exhausted  in  the  pleasant.  Callicles  asserts 
hat  though  Vo  a^Ktlv  has  more  of  deformity  than  rb  adiKeltr- 
'at,  this  is  only  by  law  or  convention,  and  not  by  nature. 
For  TO  dciKuu  is  an  endeavour  to  get  more  than  others,  and 
his  is  natural.  Socrates  first  confutes  Callicles*  idea  of  a 
lislinction  between  law  and  nature  (p.  488,  B,  489),  and  then 
♦rings  three  decisive  arguments  aj^ainst  his  position  that  every- 
hing  pleasant  is  good,  the  first  m  p.  495,  D,  the  second  in 
>.495.  E— 497,  D,  the  third  in  p.  499,  E— 499,  B.  To  escape 
rem  the  consequences  of  these  arguments,  Callicles  makes 
» distinction  between  good  and  bad  pleasures ;  but  Socrates 
lefutes  this  at  once  by  showing  that  if  we  are  to  make  Ibis 
Mnction,  it  follows  that  we  seek  for  an  object  not  because 


it  is  pleasurable,  but  because  it  is  good  (p.  499,  B,  500,  A) ; 
and  then  maintains  that  the  rhetoric,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  political  principles  of  demagogues,  like  Callicles, 
are  morally  bad,  for  they  have  pleasure  for  their  object,  not 
good.  Socrates  then  proceeds  by  himself  to  show  that  hap- 
piness consists  in  justice  and  order  (p.  503-5U8) ;  that  life  is 
not  in  itself  desirable  (p.  508-512),  and  so  on:  and  the  dia- 
logue concludes  with  a  fable  relating  to  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death. 

The  interlocutors  in  the  Thecetetus  are  Theodorus,  a  ma- 
thematician of  Cyrene,  who  is  represented  as  attached  to  the 
materialism  of  Protagoras,  and  a  young  Athenian  named 
TheaBtetusi  who  carries  on  neai'ly  the  whole  of  the  argu- 
ment with  Socrates.  The  dialogue  consists  of  a  refutation 
of  three  positions  with  regard  to  science  {kTrtmiifirj),  which 
are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Thesetetus.  (I.)  That  science  is 
sensation  (alaOriais).  This,  says  Socrates,  is  much  the 
same  as  the  dogma  of  Protagoras,  *  the  individual  man  is 
the  standard  of  all  things '  {iravnav  n'lTpov  dvOpuinoc) ;  for 
his  fftaivirai,  *  it  appears,'  is  equivalent  to  your  aiaQdvopiai, 
*  I  perceive ;'  but  in  this  opinion  of  Protagoras  is  implied  (1 ) 
that  there  is  only  a  genesis  and  no  being,  and  that  all 
things  are  the  offspring  of  flowing  and  motion  ;  (2)  that  the 
objects  of  the  senses  have  neither  an  objective  nor  a  sub- 
jective existence,  but  exist  only  by  the  concurrence  of  object 
and  subject :  that  is  to  say,  according  to  his  principle,  to 
ndv  KivTiffig  1<tti,  *  every  thing  is  motion.'  Now,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  motion,  (1)  active,  (2)  passive;  the  first  com- 
prehends the  alaOijcTiig  (perceptions),  the  second  the  aicBrjTa 
(things  perceived),  and  qualities  are  generated  from  the 
concurrence  of  the  percipient  and  the  perceivable.  Hence, 
it  follows,  according  to  Protagoras,  that  nothing  is  of  itself, 
but  comes  into  being  by  the  instrumentality  of  something 
else  (ovviv  ilvai  tv  avTb  icaO'  avTo,  ciXXd  Tivi  Ail  yiyviaOai,  p. 
157,  A).  Socrates  next  proceeds  to  show,  in  defence  of  Pro- 
tagoras, that  the  objection  in  respect  to  dreams  and  mad- 
ness is  of  no  force,  and  that  the  perceptions  of  a  person  mad 
or  asleep  are  true  as  far  as  they  go ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  we 
have  no  means  of  proving  that  we  are  not  csleep  when  we 
think  ourselves  awake;  and  next,  it  maybe  shown  that, 
whatever  we  perceive,  we  alone  perceive  it,  and  that  there- 
fore the  perception,  if  it  is  a  perception  at  all,  must  be  a 
true  one.  The  opinion  of  Thecetetus,  thus  far  established, 
is  of  no  validity  unless  we  admit  that  Protagoras  has  over- 
thrown his  pretensions  to  superior  wisdom  by  advancing 
this  doctrine.  Socrates  however  concedes  that  Protagoras 
might  reasonably  object  to  this  confutation  as  not  amount- 
ing to  a  regular  proof.  In  the  next  place  then  he  shows  that 
if  perception  is  science,  we  arrive  at  the  absurd  conclusion 
that  it  is  possible  to  remember  a  thing  once  known,  and 
yet  not  to  know  it.  He  checks  himself  however  by  sug- 
gesting (p.  114,C)  that  this  reductio  ad  absurdum  has  been 
obtained  by  an  acquiescence  in  the  common  acceptations  of 
terms  iirpbg  Tag  rStv  ovofiaTuJV  bfioXoyiag  avofioXoyricTafiivot), 
and  then  undertakes  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras 
as  far  as  it  will  go.  Speaking  then  in  the  person  of  Pro- 
tagoras, he  begins  by  denying  that  perception  {aic9it<Tig)  and 
memory  ifxvfjfxrj)  are  the  same  affection  {irdOog),  Next,  he 
denies  that  he  considers  all  men  alike  in  wisdom.  He  says 
that  some  opinions  may  be  better  than  othei-s;  but  he 
denies  that  any  are  false ;  and  having,  in  the  name  of  Pro- 
tagoras, found  fault  with  himself  for  his  mode  of  arguing, 
he  invites  Theodorus  to  answer  him  in  Protagoras's  name. 
Theodorus  having  reluctantly  consented  to  do  so,  Socrates 
proceeds  (p.  170,  A)  to  refute  seriously  the  wdvriav  furpov 
dv9po)Trog  of  Protagoras.  In  the  first  place  be  asserts  that 
almost  every  action  of  man  implies  the  belief  that  there  are 
different  degrees  of  wisdom,  and  therefore  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  false  opinion.  Next,  he  shows  that  Protagoras 
himself  must  confess  his  opinion  to  be  false,  if  it  be  con- 
ceded that  most  people  think  it  so,  and  that  all  these  think 
rightly.  Again,  this  rule  of  Protagoras  will  not  apply  to  the 
profitable,  and  this  Socrates,  after  a  digression  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  babbling  politician  and  the  true  philo- 
sopher, proceeds  (p.  177,C)to  prove  by  showing  that  the 
profitable  belongs  to  the  future,  and  that  no  one  excepting 
the  man  of  science  can  iudgeof  the  future  as  respecting  the 
object  of  his  science.  These  two  last  conclusions  Theodorus 
admits  to  be  decisive  (p.  179,  B,C) ;  but  Socrates  doubts  if 
the  refutation  of  Protag-orasas  regards  the  present  be  made 
out,  unless  the  Heracleitean  doctrine  be  also  refuted.  This 
then  is  the  next  step.  In  the  first  place  he  makes  Theo- 
dorus concede  that  all  things  are  moved  accor4ing  to  botl^ 
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kinUd  of  motion,  i.e.  change  of  place  and  cliinge  of  form. 
Then  alluding  to  his  former  distinction  of  ra  iroiovrra  = 
ra  aiV9r;ra,  and  r<l  wdtrxovrazrra  ainOavofAtva^aud  to  what  he 
suid  about  the  efTects  of  their  concurrence,  he  shows  that, 
according  to  thiss  doctrine,  no  quality  can  be  predicated  of 
anything ;  and  that  we  neither  can  be  said  to  perceive,  nor 
yei  not  to  f  erceive,  i.e.  neither  to  have  science  nor  to  have 
it  not;  and  hence  every  proposition  is  equally  right  and 
equally  wrong,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  ovo  otwc.  To  this 
Socrates  adds  (p.  184.  C)  that  the  ^cnse-*  aie  the  ^c'ow.  not 
the  *}  aia9av6fii6a — the  mere  instruments,  not  the  rausen  of 
sensaiioni;  we  ])L'rceivo  each  sort  or  quality  by  a  different 
^1  'or,  or  01  Kan,  and  consequently  must  compare  (hem,  &c., 
by  some  other  means  than  by  the  senses  themselves,  i.e.  the 
^vx')  ai'Tt)  KaB'  avri}v,  *  the  »oul  con>ideie<l  as  unconnected 
with  the  senses,*  is  the  subject  of  cs<«ence  and  truth,  and 
therefore  science  and  sensation  are  different,  for  science  is 
not  without  essence  and  truth.  *  Hence  it  fallows.'  says 
Socrates,  *that  we  must  seek  fur  science  in  that  name, 
whatever  it  is,  which  is  given  to  the  soul  when  it  is  engaKed 
in  abstract  speculation.*  (p  187,  A.)  From  this.  TheaMetus 
asserts  (II.)  that  scicDce  is  right  conception  (r;  aXijBiiQ  foia)^ 
and  when  he  is  driven  from  this,  after  a  series  of  subtle  dis- 
quisitions on  the  nature  of  false  conception,  he  maintoins 
(III.)  that  science  is  right  conception  combined  with  rea- 
sonable explanation  (»/  iitra  \6yov  a\r)Qi)i  W^a,  i.e.  Ctv  fti) 
itrri  \6yoQ,  oi'K  IwifTTriTa  tirri,  p.  *201,  D).  This  is  discussed 
with  reference  to  the  difiurent  meanings  of  Xoyoc,  and  the 
opinion  is  finally  refuted.  The  dialogue  ends  with  this  reca- 
pitulation of  the  results  obtained: — •Therefore  neither  per- 
ception nor  right  conception,  nor  right  conception,  com- 
bined with  reascmable  explanation,  can  he  science*  iovrt  apa 
a'taOrifft^  ovrt  cota  aX>yO>)c  ovrt  furA  aXijPovc  (o^ti^  Xoyo^  irpotr- 
yiyvofitvoQ  iirKrrrjfifi  av  liiy). 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  these  two  dialogues 
because  they  furnish  a  direct  transition  to  Plato's  applica- 
tion of  his  dialectical  system  to  the  departments  of  ethics 
and  physics.  The  Gnrgiae  points  out  the  steps  by  which 
Plato  would  proceed  in  handling  the  moral  questions  of 
common  occurrence  in  his  time ;  for  ethics  was  always 
treated  in  those  days  as  a  part  of  politics,  and  the  sophists, 
to  whom  he  was  opposed,  were  principally  dangerous  from 
the  bearing  of  their  doctrines  on  political  morality.  The 
Theeetetus  is  a  critical  review  of  certain  materialistic  opi- 
nions, which  it  was  necessary  to  confute  before  a  new  system 
could  be  fairly  set  on  foot.  Plato  himself  says, '  It  is  better 
to  do  a  little  well  than  a  great  deal  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner'  {Thealet,,  p.  187,  E);  and  as  Sir  C.  Wren  gained 
nearly  as  much  credit  for  the  scientific  manner  in  which  he 
removed  the  ruins  of  the  old  St.  Paul's  church  as  for  the 
genius  and  skill  with  which  he  planned  and  constructed  the 
new  edifice,  so  Plato  should  receive  the  commendation 
which  is  due  to  him  for  tlie  elaborate  and  searching  scrutiny 
to  which  he  subjected  the  erroneous  views  current  in  his 
time,  before  heventure<l  to  propound  the  grand  and  original 
conceptions  on  which  his  own  philosophy  was  built  up. 

II.  The  ethical  system  of  Plato,  though  traces  of  his  views 
in  this  Held  are  discernible  in  many  of  his  other  dialogues, 
is  most  fully  developed  in  his  two  largest  treatises,  the 
*  Republic '  and  the  *  Laws,'  and  most  distinctly  in  tho 
former.  From  Plato's  general  plan  of  considering  every- 
thing controversially  ana  with  reference  to  the  theories  of 
his  predecessors,  we  might  draw  two  conclusions  with  re<^rd 
to  his  system  of  moral  philosophy:  1st,  that  he  would  at 
once  discard  the  notion  that  tne  pleasure  resulting  from 
sensible  impressions  could  be  the  highest  good,  for  this 
would  be  to  allow  the  influence  of  the  senses  to  be  para- 
mount, the  very  point  in  which  he  was  so  directly  opposed 
to  the  Horacleiteans ;  2ndly,  that  he  would  also  reject  the 
claim  of  knowledge  alone  to  be  considered  as  the  good,  for 
that  would  lead  him  to  coincide,  more  nearly  than  would 
have  suited  his  general  views,  with  the  positions  of  the 
Eleatics.  We  sec  the  first  germs  of  his  opinions  on  these 
two  ptiinls  in  the  contrast  which  we  have  pointed  out  between 
tho '  Gorgias'  and  'Thcntctus ;'  and  in  tlie  *  Philcbus.'  which 
may  justly  ho  considered  as  an  introduction  to  the  '  Re- 
public,' he  formally  confutes  the  dogma  that  tho  summum 
honum  is  either  pleasure  or  knowledge  alone.  The  highest 
good,  as  is  hinted  in  the  *  Philebus^'  and  distinctly  shown 
in  the  •  Republic.'  is  moral  virtue:  this  principle  is  tho 
basis  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  constitution ;  it  is  his 
good  quo  man,  that  is,  as  far  as  he  is  an  intellectual  and 
moral  agent.    Moral  virtue,  according  to  Plato^  is  tlio  lub- 


ordination  of  man's  lower  faculties  to  bis  rea«rvn  i 
sovereign  faculty:  a  man  i^  virtuous  when  the  \^i'.l 
the  servant  of  the  reason  in  controlling  the  op|x.:iir. 
this  subordination  is  perfect  in  the  mdividual.  i:  oki* 
his  rectitude,  righteousness,  justice,  or.  in  gcheral,  l.i< 
or  goodness;  consequently,  his  happiness  in  tins 
When  a  cot  responding  subordination  exists  in  the  9>iai 
is  to  say.  when  the  guards,  or  military  casie,  in  p'tfc 
ordination  to  philosophic  rulers,  assist  the  lea^oiar 
governing  power  in  regulating  and  controlling  tl)«*  p 
of  the  populace,  the  state  is  a  )>erfect  one.  ll:e  *Rc 
of  Plato  is  a  development  of  this  analogy  between  tl 
of  the  perfect  man  and  the  perfect  Mai-e.  Thiti 
depends  upon  the  old  and  well-known  d:vi:»ion  of  \irt 
the  four  cardinal  virtues,  as  they  are  called,  nann 
prudenr^  or  wisdom  (fpovtintg) ;  (2).  courage,  coi 
fortitude  (a>?()(ia);  (.'{),  temperanci.*,  discretiohs,  « 
control  ((TiMi^pofrvvr))^  and  (-1).  justice  or  rightet 
(ftKaiofftvrj):  and  on  the  Mipposition  that  thcwh'.lep 
of  virtue  is  exhausted  by  these  four  virtues.  We 
agree  with  Schleiermacher  (/''in/pi7i///if'  zum  S/<ia/, 
that  '  Plato  manifestly  took  up  his  description  of  t 
connected  virtues  only  out  of  respect  for  the  exi^tmi 
fication,  just  as  they  had  passe(^  'U  a  similar  roinot 
common  conventional  usage  into  the  philo^ph)  cf  Su 
To  us  it  appears  that  the  classification  of  the  fuurc 
virtues  is  so  intiniiitelv  connected  with  the  verr  i 
work  of  Plato's  whole  physical  and  dialectical  sy»fe 
it  must  have  been  in  the  most  serious  earnest,  tj 
the  most  deliberate  choice,  that  he  assumed  ihit  •''•■ 
virtue  as  the  basis  of  his  moral  philosophy.  In  the 
Plato  argues  thus  with  regard  to  the  fourfold  an 
wriwe  {De  Bepubl.,  iv.,  p.  4*27-434):— Thest.ite,  bein 
feet  one,  must  exhibit  in  itself  the  four  canjinal  virti 
that  every  one  of  its  citizens  m\i>i  exhibit  them  all  pe 
but  the  philosophi(;  lulers  will  re])n>>ent  its  ^povfc 
courageous  standin:;-army  its  uv(pua\  and  the  « 
ducted  populace  niid  cinftsmen  iis  e*^^^^o9v^'^. 
maining  virtue,  hxatonvvi),  is  the  virtue  of  the  wboI« 
the  principle  and  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  otb 
virtues,  compellins^  each  portion  of  the  state  to  ke^ 
own  business,  and  to  abstain  from  all  roXvxpoy^iatfrr 
terference  with  the  affairs  of  the  other  portions. 
from  the  state  to  the  individual,  Plato  recognisei 
distinct  principles  in  the  soul  of  man  :  rh  Xo7tfrtc^.r 
a^ff.  ond  TO  ItriOvfitiTiKov  (p.  43y,  D) :  the  first  Wongi 
rational  part  of  the  soul ;  the  two  last  to  the  ination 
with  this  distinction,  that  the  Ovfinttcir,  though  it  is 
under  the  same  general  head  with  the  infrfifi 
very  different  from  it,  and  often  assists  the  Xoyieivif, 
vcrning  and  controlling  the  kirtOvftriTiKov  (p.  440,  A ; 
E).  These  three  principles  corres]>ond  m  our  philo 
language  to  the  reason,  the  will,  and  the  appetite 
second  is  often  rendered  '  tlieiniscible  principle.*  anc 
translated  it  by  ira  and  irarumiia  iDe  h'epubi.^  L  .1 
we  follow  Hooker,  who  translates  it  *  the  will,'  anc 
sicrhuys  the  younger,  who  substitutes  for  it  the  sc 
synonym  velleiU.  These  three  principles  in  the 
man  Plato  considers  to  be  analogous  to  the  three  rl 
the  perfect  state:  the  philosophic  rulers  repre* 
rea<on.  tho  standing  army  is  the  will,  and  the  popu! 
appetite;  and  as  there  was  a  virtue  coi responding 
of  the  divisions  of  the  perfect  state,  and  also  on 
kept  them  all  to((ether.  so,  in  the  righteous  or  virtuo 
the  reason  is  full  of  wisdom,  the  will  is  strnng  in  ft 
and  the  appetite  is  under  the  healthy  influence  of  i 
trol;  and  all  three  are  kept  together  by  ju^^tice, 
musical  harmony  keeps  to<;ether  the  highest,  the 
and  the  middle  sound,  or  the  octave,  the  bass,  and  t 
(p.  44.'J,  D) ;  or,  to  express  the  whole  in  the  wot 
Shakspere  has  apparently  borrowed  from  Plato  (i 
act  I.,  sc  2) : — 

Exel.    Whilr  t^at  ttje  nrm'ft  humt  itolh  flflit  atinnd. 
The  ititviird  hrad  (ii*f'nii«  iiHi'll  at  Ivime; 
For  r«>TeruRi«>iit,  ihroush  hiili.  .tnd  |f>w.  ami  lovrr, 
I'm  iiitu  p.irt»,  <Ioth  kfrp  in  t>ni*  ruuc>-Bt, 
('<i!ii;ri*rinu*  in  ■  full  aaii  n4tural  elo««, 
like  mu«ic. 

Caid  Thf  r*»1t)n»  iV.xh  h«>iiT<*n  diri40 

The  Mate  of  in:%ii  in  il\«-r»  ftiurtion*. 
SeUiPir  rn'tiNiviMir  in  routitmtl  mmiuo, 
Ti>  ^\\  ch  u  flzetl.  a«  an  aim  or  Initt, 

This  idea  of  the  three  principles  in  the  human 
of  tho  lubordinatioii  of  Ibo  two  ii 
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verei^n  reason,  is  most  beautifully  and  clearly  worked  out 

the  my  thus  which  forms  a  prominent  part  of  Plato's 
rlicbt  dialogue,  the  *  Phsedrus'  (p.  246,  A,  seqq  ),  where 
e  soul  is  compared  to  a  charioteer  (the  reason)  driving  a 
lir  of  winged  steeds,  one  of  which  is  well-bred  and  well- 
ained,  and  the  other  quite  the  contrary:  the  quiet  horse 
he  will)  is  obedient  to  the  rein,  and  strives  to  draw  its 
ilder  yoke-fellow  (the  appetite)  along  with  it,  and  to  induce 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charioteer  (the  reason);  but 
ey  have  both  of  them  much  pain  and  trouble  with  it,  and 
£  whule  ubjcct  of  their  charioteering  is  lost  if  it  contrives 

p;el  the  better  of  them.  In  this  allegory  the  aim  of  tlic 
a^on  in  exact in<j|[  obedience  from  the  lower  faculties  is  not 
erely  this  obedience  or  subordination  itself,  which  consti- 
ilea  the  goodness  of  man ;  the  reason  endeavours,  by  keep- 
kg  under  control  the  senses,  with  all  their  cravings  forgrati- 
eation,  to  take  a  calm  view  of  abstract  truth,  and  to  gaze 
pon  ibc  eternal  realities  which  are  here  clothed  in  llie 
iirb  of  .<pacc  and  time.  This  is  desciibcd  as  if  the  soul,  in 
i  State  of  previous  existence,  went  the  circuit  of  the  uni- 
^rse  in  the  train  of  the  gods:  if,  in  performing  this  journey, 
le reason,  or  charioteer,  could  control  his  restive  steed  so  as 
>  raidC  his  own  head  ahove  the  surface  of  the  heavenly 
&uU,  he  was  borne  round  with  the  revolution  of  the  sphere, 
ud.  in  that  position,  though  struggling  and  strivin^^  with 
is  unruly  steed,  he  saw,  however  faintly  and  imperfectly,  the 
ssences  of  things  which  are  collected  in  that  super-celestial 
egiuo,  and  the  remembrances  of  which  furnish  the  soul 
rilb  ideas  after  it  has  descended  to  earth  and  become  united 
riib  a  body.  Now  this  is  carrying  the  definition  of  moral 
jxcellcncc,  or  virtue,  one  step  farther.  A  man  is  in  a  state 
)f  virtue,  righteousness,  or  moral  excellence,  when  his  will 
md  bis  appetite  are  subordinated  to  his  reason  ;  but  this  sub- 
ordination is  necessary  as  a  previous  condition,  in  order 
that  a  man  may  contemplate  the  idea  of  the  good;  or,  in 
our  phraseolo^N ,  a  man  must  be  in  a  moral  state  before  he 
can  place  himself  in  a  relij^ious  state.  This  idea  of  the 
good,  the  real  summum  barium,  the  complement  of  all  mo- 
rality, is  discussed  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  the  *  Republic  * 
(ri^  p  505,  A,  scfjq  ),  in  which  Plato  takes  up  and  finishes 
the  argument  in  the  *  Philebiis.'  It  was  there  shown  that 
lhe#wOT77»//«  hdiium  is  not  to  be  sought  either  in  |)leasure 
or  in  knowledge :  it  remained  to  be  shown  then  in  what  this 
summum  hnnum  actually  consists ;  in  other  words,  what  is  its 
id-ia.  In  the  lan;;uay:e  of  Plato,  idea  and  essence  are  syno- 
nymous. Thus  by  ihe  idea  of  the  good,  he  only  means  the 
nature  and  essence  of  good,  or  of  the  sovereign  good,  tliat 
i^ofGa<l,  and  not  in  this  case  the  abstract  and  intellectual 
image  which  we  form  of  it.  In  oppobition  to  this  idea  or 
esstnce.  Plato  u^es  the  term  generation^  or  becoming,  by 
which  he  means  all  sensible  things,  everytliing  that  is  born 
and  perishes.  Corresponding  to  this  opposition  of  ^^wera- 
tion  to  rsifince,  Piaio,  loUowiug  Parmenidcs  (Simplicius, 
on  Aristotle's  Phys.,  fol.  7,  B.),  supposed  two  worlds,  the 
world  of  matter  and  the  world  of  niiiid,  the  visible  and  the 
ideal  world;  the  former  being  on  the  model  of  the  latter. 
Immutable  essences,  or  ideas,  are  contained  in  the  ideal 
vorld.  Material  essences,  or  e-ubstances,  ai'e  not  real  essences, 
for  tbey  are  subject  to  iieneration  and  corruption  ;  we  can- 
lot  predicate  ilvai  of  them  ;  they  can  only  be  said  yiyvioQai, 
Kavin'r  premised,  or  rather  reminded  his  readers  of  this 
>ppo>itioD  of  the  ooarbi:  tottoq  to  the  voijrbQ  rbitoq  (p.  607, 
t;,  PJato  proceeds  in  the  following  strain : — The  sun  is  an 
mage  of  the  idea  of  the  good  ;  for  while  the  other  senses, 
uch  as  the  hearing,  need  nothing  intermediate  or  additional 
n  order  to  the  perception  of  objects,  sight,  on  the  other  hand, 
loes  need  the  intervention  of  light,  otherwise  the  colour 
od  the  form  will  not  be  visible  :  this  light  is  derived  from 
be  sun,  and  the  benefit  which  our  sight  derives  from  the 
Jn  is  analogous  to  the  benefit  which  our  reason  derives 
000  the  idea  of  the  jjood  ;  for  as  the  eye  cannot  see  without 
le  intervention  of  li^ht,  so  the  reason  cannot  discern  the 
un-s  of  the  ideal  world  without  the  light  of  truth.  Con- 
qufeiitly,  the  idea  of  the  good  is  that  which  imparts  truth 

th?  objects  of  our  reason  and  the  powei*  of  discerning 
uih  to  the  reason  itself.  The  idea  of  the  good  is  therefore 
r  above  truth  and  the  knowledge  of  truth;  and  as  light 
id  the  power  of  seeing  arc  akin  to  the  sun,  but  not  iden* 
:al  with  it,  so  truth  and  the  knowledge  of  truth  are  related 

the  idea  of  the  good,  but  are  not  identical  with  this  idea. 
be  sun  is  also  an  image  of  the  idea  of  the  good  in  this,  that 
•  the  sun  not  merely  enables  the  eye  to  see,  but  likewise 
ipplies  Qourifthment  and  growth  to  the  vifiible  objects;  so 


the  idea  of  the  good  not  merely  enables  the  reason  to  discern 
and  know,  but  likewise  gives  to  the  ideas  of  the  reason  their 
being  and  reality.  Accordingly,  as  the  sun,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  Milton,  looks  from  his  sole  dominion  like  the 
god  of  this  lower  world  of  sense,  so  the  idea  of  the  good,  rhe 
sovereign  pfood,  even  Grod  himself,  reigns  supreme  in  the 
higher  world  of  ideas  which  is  cognisable  only  to  the  reason^ 
Plato  concludes  this  discussion  with  a  classification  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  the  negative  argument 
of  the  Theeetetus^'m  the  same  way  as  the  fii-st  part  of  this 
disquisition  completes  the  negative  argument  of  the  Phtfebus. 
As  there  are  two  provinces  or  worlds,  the  ideal  and  the* 
visible— the  world  of  reason  and  the  world  of  sense,  so  there 
are  in  each  two  sorts  of  essences  or.  substances,  namely 
the  pure  and  the  mixed.  Fust,  then,  the  essences  or  objects 
of  the  pure  reason  are  of  two  sorts:  I,  pure,  as  the  ideas  of 
good,  beauty>  justice,  &c. ;  2.  mixed,  or  into  the  conception 
of  which  an  image  necessarily  enters:  as  the  idea  or  essence 
of  a  triangle  or  circle.  &c.  Secondly,  the  material  substances 
or  objects  of  sense  are  also  of  two  sorts:  1,  hollies  ;  2.  im- 
ages, or  shadows  of  bodies.  To  these  four  species  of  objects, 
four  species  of  knowledge  correspond,  the  two  first  of  which, 
or  those  pertaining  to  the  objects  of  the  ideal  world,  are  alone 
worthy  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  that  iirtffr^^iy,  or  science, 
which  Thesstetus  sought  for  in  vain. 

I.  Science  (itriariifii}), 

1,  votjffig,  the  knowledge  of  pure  ideas. 

2,  Sidvoia,  that  of  mixed  ideas. 

II.  Oj)inion  (d6la). 

3,  TiaTLQt  knowledge  of  bodies  and  of  what  pertains 
thereto. 

4,  tUaaia,  knowledge  of  the  images  or  shadows  of  bodies. 
To  return  however  to  Plato's  ethical  system:  in  this  the 

end  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  dialectics;  from  first  to  last 
there  is  a  resolute  struggle  with  the  domineering  pretensions 
of  the  senses  and  a  striving  after  a  something  higher  and 
holier  than  this  world  can  furnish.  Everything  is  ascribed 
to  reason  and  faith :  to  reason,  as  the  highest  faculty  of 
man,  to  which  every  other  faculty  should  be  subject;  to 
faith,  as  the  evidence  of  those  unseen  objects  which  the 
reason  worshipped  and  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  idoia  of 
the  senses.  From  this  general  explanation  it  will  be  seen 
what  is  the  tendency  of  such  questions  as  *  whether  virtue 
is  capable  of  being  taught?'  (Plato's  Meno.,  with  the 
criticism  in  Aristot.,  Ethic.  Nicom.,  vi.  13);  and  it  may 
also  be  inferred  from  this  that  Aristotle  has  completely  mis- 
understood and  misrepresented  his  master  in  his  criticism 
of  Plato's  *  idea  of  the  good.'  (Ethic.  Nicom.,  i.  6 ;  Meta- 
phys.t  xii.  1,  seqq.) 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  here  enter  upon  a 
minute  exatnination  of  the  political  theories  which  Plato 
has  based  upon  his  ethical  system.  It  will  be  suflScient  to 
say  briefly  that  Plato^s  views  decidedly  tended  towards  oli- 
garchy, or,  ai«  he  would  have  called  it,  aristocracy.  He  had 
a  great  admiration  for  Dorian  institutions,  and  a  great 
aversion  to  democracies,  especially  to  that  of  Athens.  His 
connection  with  the  chief  agents  in  the  oligarchal  revolution 
at  Athens  may  have  had  some  shaie  in  this,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly some  proof  of  the  intimate  connection  between  his 
political  opinions  and  those  of  the  party  to  which  we  refer, 
that  the  interlocutors  in  the  great  trilogy  of  dialogues,  which 
contains  the  *  Republic,^  the  *  Timseus,'  and  the  *  Critias,* 
are  (besides  Sociaies,  whose  political  character  is  not  alto- 
gether without  suspicion)  the  Sytacusan  Hermocrates,  the 
deadliest  foe  of  Athens,  Critias,  the  bead  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  and  Timoius  the  speculative  Locrian  legislator.  Prom 
a  set  of  dialogues  managed  by  such  persons  as  these  we 
should  hardly  expect  anything  different  in  politics  from 
what  we  find  in  them ;  an  attempt,  namely,  to  recommend,  by 
argument  and  fiction,  a  system  of  government  based  upoi) 
Dorian  and  immediately  upon  Lacedeemonian  institutions. 
There  is  something  emmently  unfeeling  in  the  manner  in 
which  Plato,  after  the  example  of  the  Lacedsemoniaos, 
considers  marriage  in  a  gross  and  physical  light,  and  subor- 
dinates all  the  better  sentiments  of  human  nature  to  the 
harsh  jurisdiction  of  an  uncompromising  aristocracy.  It 
has  been  supposed  (by  Morgenstern,  Commentate  de  RepM. 
PUUoniSt  p.  73,  seqq.)  that  one  of  the  later  comedies  of 
Aristophanes,  the  *  Ecclesiazuso),'  is  directed  against  this 
XoKUivonavia  of  the  great  philosopher.  Stallbaum  \Prokgom. 
ad  Platon,  Eempttbl.,  p.  68,  seqq.)  has  opposed  this  conjec- 
ture with  some  chronological  arguments,  which  Meineke 
(Hiftor.  Crit,  Com,  Qrac.»  p,  2S9)  dees  not  consider  satii^ 
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factory.  Meinckc  thinks  that  Plato*s  scheme  for  a  com- 
munity of  property  and  wives  is  undoubtedly  ridiculed  in 
the  '  Kcc1esiazusa>/  and  adduces  as  an  additional  argument 
for  this  the  satirical  remarks  of  Aristophanes  upon  one 
Ariatyllu*  (/src/^#.,  646  ;  Pint,  313).  whoso  name  Meincke, 
following  some  old  grammarians  (Kustath.,  p.  989;  Etym. 
M.,  p.  142,  F),  rejiards  as  a  diminutive  form  of  Aristocles, 
Plato's  original  name.  We  know  that  in  general  the  Greek 
comedians  were  not  unwilling  to  seize  upon  an  opportunity 
of  ridiculini;  the  leader  of  any  philosophical  school,  and 
Plato  certainly  did  not  escape  literary  satire  of  this  kind. 
(Meineke.  Hhtor,  Crit.  Com.  Grrec,  pp.  238,  240.)  Of  the 
Laws  as  related  to  the  Republic  wc  have  already  said  as 
much  as  seems  to  be  necessary. 

III.  Plato's  physical  speculations  have  less  interest  for 
the  roo<lern  reader  than  either  his  dialectics  or  their  appli- 
cation to  moral  philosophy.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  de- 
partments, Plato  starts  with  a  critical  review  of  the  systems 
which  preceded  him.  The  earliest  philosophical  systems 
among  the  Greeks,  those  namely  which  we  assign  to  the 
Ionian  school,  were  solely  physical ;  and  they  started 
always  from  some  theory  with  re^^ard  to  the  origin  of  things. 
According  to  Thales,  this  primitive  element  was  water ;  ac- 
cording to  Anaximenes,  it  wasa/r;  according;  to  II eraclcit us, 
it  was  /ire;  Anuxiniander  conssidered  the  world,  in  its 
primitive  state,  as  a  vast  and  inflnite  chaos ;  Diogenes  re- 
garded it  as  orii;inatin(;  in  a  rational  and  intelligent  principle ; 
and  Anaxngoras,  uniting  in  one  the  views  of  the  two  last- 
nameil  philoso])herSy  vecoscnised  a  supreme  mind  (rof-c)  as 
the  principleof  life,  which  imparted  motion  and  form  to  the 
material  elements,  and  reduced  to  order  tlie  chaotic  mass  of 
primitive  atoms.  The  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy  bci^an 
with  the  position  which  thus  formed  the  culminating  point 
of  the  Ionian  school — the  admission  of  a  supreme  intelli- 
gence. According  to  thelonians.and  in  the  very  language 
of  Thales  and  lleracleitus,  *All  the  universe  was  full  of 
gods.'  (Aristot.,  De  Anima,  i.  .5;  De  Part,  Animal.,  i.  5.) 
According  to  the  pantheism  of  the  Klcatics,  on  the  cimtrary, 
the  universe  itself  was  the  Deity ;  in  the  words  of  Xeno- 
phancs,  the  one  being  {rb  Vv),  the  unirersr,  was  God. 
(Aristot.,  M'itaphy^.f  i.  5,  sec.  1 2.)  'As  Thales  saw  «:ods  in 
all  things,  so  it  may  be  said  that  Xonophanes  saw  all  thin;;s 
in  God.'  (Thirhvall,  Hist,  dr.,  li.,  p.  l.'Jf).)  Paniicnides 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  this  pantheistic  view  of  Xeno- 
phaiies  by  arguments  deduced  fjom  the  idea  of  existence, 
which  denied  the  possibility  of  creation  and  total  destruc- 
tion. In  thi*>  view  he  was  followed  by  Enipedocles,  who 
also  held  the  doctrine  of  uncreated  an(i  indestructible  ex- 
istence. At  an  earlier  ptMiiid,  Pythagoras  had  maintained 
\\\^{  numbers  iKVii  the  principles  and  essence  of  all  things, 
and  that  the  world  subsists  by  a  numerical  harmony,  a  view 
which  his  contemporary  and  rival,  lleracleitus,  adopted 
under  a  modified  form  (Plato,  Sympos.,  p.  187,  A);  and 
Kinpedoi'les,  who  seems  to  have  combined  many  views  {e- 
culiar  to  the  Eleatics  with  some  of  the  doctrines  of  A  naxago- 
ras,  also,  as  has  been  mentione<l  al>ove,  forms  the  link  of 
connection  between  the  Eleatics  and  the  Pythagoreans.  As 
this  was  the  general  state  of  physical  science  when  Plato 
wrote,  and  as  he  seems  to  have  been  alwavs  striving  to  re- 
concile  the  contradictory  systems  of  Heracleitus  an<l  the 
Eleatics,  and  to  extract  from  them  their  common  element 
of  truth,  we  may  see  both  how  Plato  would  prociHMl  in  ani- 
structing  a  theory  of  the  universe,  and  how  this  theory 
would  be  connecied  with  his  dialectical  system  and  his 
theory  of  ideas.  It  is  obvious  that  he  would  maintain  a 
creation,  in  opposition  to  Parmenides  and  Em|>edocles,  and 
would  oppose  liimself  in  this,  as  in  his  dialectics,  to  the  per- 
petual llux  of  Heracleitus:  and  this  we  shall  find  to  have 
been  his  method,  if  we  compare  the  *  Philebus'  and  the 
'  Parroenides'  with  the  'Timoeus,'  which  contains  the  fullest 
development  of  Plato*s  physical  and  cosroogonical  system. 
We  also  observe  in  the  *  TimiDus*  and  in  a  celebrated  pas- 
sage of  tlic  '  Republic*  (viii.,  ad  init.),  that  Plato  attached  a 
great  weight  to  the  numerical  theory  of  Pythagoras,  though 
wc  do  not  know  enough  of  the  latter  to  be  able  to  determine 
the  exact  amount  of  Plato's  obligation  to  him  in  the  musical 
harmony  on  which  he  makes  his  universe  depend,  and  the 
complicated  numerical  relations  by  which  he  estimates  the 
durability  of  his  state.  In  the  'Tim(rus,'as  in  everything 
else,  he  starts  Mitii  the  opposition  of  immutable  essences  to 
mutable  substanct's  and  begins  by  statini;  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  unity  of  the  idea,  as  real  existence,  and  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  things,  OS  only  a  seeming  existence.    The  Utter, 


according  to  Plato's  system,  are  treated  after  the  mnUinei 
of  the  former,  which  is  their  iita,  or  wapaiuyita.    In  \\»m 
way  oi*  viewing  the  subject,  Plato's  physkal  theor}'  -ai  or.fi 
assumes  the  form  of  a  history  of  the  creation,  a  c«*«p9tm!<. 
and  is  therefoi-c  in  itself,  to  a  certain  extent,  iiere««&TiIj 
mythical.     The  first  great  principle  (the  rb  ly  of  the  U'.ir 
lonians  which  is  the  ru  vv  of  the  Eleatics)  is  dcecnbed  u 
engaged  in  reducing;  to  order  the  chaos  of  matenal  sub- 
stances.    That  this  must  have  been  done  at  wme  time- 
that  there  niu:»t  have  bejn  a  beginning  to   the  vorU  ft 
ovpavo^t  b  Kofffior^  rb  xav),  that  the  world  vbirh  ve  let 
mu>t  have  been  created^  fur  this  position  l*lato  arruesmoa 
distinctly,  in  opposition   to  (he  Eleatics.      As  Qie  vorta 
which  we  see  is  within  the  domain  of  the  lenta.  it  iiwfur 
this  very  reason,  one  of  tho.^e  things  which  are  liable  is 
generation  and   decay.      It  must   therefore  have  had  i:t 
maker,  or  irjftiovpyoi:.     Now  this  maker  can  be  no  «>iher 
than  the  formative  principle— the  one,  the  exutemL    Kroa 
the  beauty,  order,  and  constancy  discernible  eren  in  \h:% 
lower  world,  it  is  clear,  Plato  says,  that  the  creator  muit 
have  constructed  it  after  the  model  or  pattern  of  a  pc:fc(t 
and  eternal  world  ( Timevu^^  p.  29,  A) ;  and  in  order  thai 
this  might  he  done  in  the  most  perfect  manner  pouiblc.  U 
made  it  a  ^iitov  t/i-^i'\'oi'  iwovv  rf,  *  a  living  aninal,  ^ifU^ 
with  intelligence'  {Tinu  p.  .'>0,  B),  by  enduing  it  with  a 
living  soul.     The  body  of  this  animal  waa  compowd  of  lU 
four  elements  (and  here  Plato  mo<l:fies  and  combines  the 
theories  of  Empedocles  and  Anaxagiuas),  and  thcMMilof 
the  world  was  not,  as  the  Eleatic  pantheism  vould  hm 
maintaine<l,  God  himself,  but  an  emanation  and  prodnriof 
that   intelligence  which  is  the  cause  of  all  things.     Far 
Plato,  both  in  the  ^Tiniacus'  and  in  the  *  Philebus, 
distinctly  of  the  mind  as  of  the  nature  of  the  cause.    «u  m 
'Philebus'  (p.  27  l^  heq({.).  after  enumerating  four  kiodscf 
being— the  infinite,  the  limit,  the  mixture  of  the^e  taaaad 
the  cause— and  alluding  to  the  universally  received  dopu 
that  the  mind  (I'utV)  is  the  sovereign  of  heaven  andctrth 
(p.28,C),  he  proceeds  as  follows  (p.  29,  A): — 'We  findtbil 
fire,  water,  air,  and  earth  must  naturally  be  in  the  cunpoH- 
lion  of  all  bodies.    Those  elements  which  we  find  in  lod^ 
vidual  bodies  receive  their  being  from  the  elements  which  vi 
find  in  the  universe,  and  this  little  bodv  of  ours  on ei  i'J 
nourishment  and  all  that  it  has  received  or  possesses  lo  thf 
great  body  of  the  world.     Now  the^c  bodies  of  ours  arc  ani- 
mated by  souls ;  and  from  whence  should  tbcy  dente  ifai-ir 
souls,  if  the  great  body  of  the  universe,  whirhbasall  tbesamtf 
elements  with  them,  only  in  far  (greater  purity  and  perfection, 
did  not  possess  a  soul  as  our  bodies  do?    Since  then  vcadout 
in  all  bodies  four  sorts  of  beint; — the  infinite,  the  limiU  ibt 
compound  of  these,  an<l  the  cause:  and  since  «e  find  in  ibc 
part  of  the  universe  to  which   wc  belong  that  ihiie  iic 
causes  which  create  souls,  produce  health  uf  the  body,  il^ 
effect  cures  for  diseases  of  the  body  ;  and  causes  vbich  (u: 
together  other  compositions  and  amend  them  when  la- 
paire<l, — all  of  these  causes  having  names  vhirh  beioLfo 
some  kind  of  wisdom  or  skill ; — this  being  thcra^,  vena- 
not  but  think  that  the  whole  heaven,  possessing  the  aok 
four  sorts  of  beings,  but  possessing  them  pure  and  uode- 
praTed,  has  for  its  cause  the  natuie  of  those  things  abich 
are  mo^t  beautiful  and    noble,  a  cause  which   may  Bibrt 
justly   be  called  wisdom  and    mind;   and  as  wisdom  ud 
miiui  cannot  be  without  soul,  it  follows  that  the  world  bis 
a  soul  and  mind  from  the  power  of  the  cause,  and  tbiC 
mind  is  of  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  all  things.'    It  tbooU 
be  remarked  that  Plato  distingui>hed,  both  in  the  'Tiibkm' 
and  in  the  'Philebus,'  between  the  mVia,  or  (i*  8  (Kbc  n- 
ducement  or  moving  cause  for  the  creation),  and  the  dnw 
or  v^'  or  (thei-thrieiit  cause  of  the  creation).     *The  naltft 
of  that  which  iflects  {rb  Troiorr)  differs  only  in  name  froB 
the  moving  cause  d)  diViu),  and  we  should  be  right  in  idca- 
tifyinc  that  which  efl*e<'ts  with  the  efliricnt  cause  (ro  a!n«r».' 
{ftiiteb.,^.  2f>.  E.)     Now  the  aina  of  the  creation  is  tbc 
goodness  of  the  creator  (Tim.,  p.  2'.',  E).  and  ill  airtcrvas 
the  universal  intellisrence.     i)r  as  Philo  Judsus  ia;s  tu 
p.  1G2),  *  Behold  this  world!  you  will  find  that  its  efficieBt 
cause  is  Gofl,  by  whom  it  was  brought  into  being ;  its  dov- 
ing  cause,  the  goodness  of  the  creator.'    The  iniiid.  vbich 
thus  operates  as  a  cause  in  setting  brmnds  to  the  injimim 
and  so  combining  the  infinite  with  the  limit,  vas  not  the 
deity  himself,  but  was  taken  by  the  deity  and  phced  id  tbt 
world  as  its  soul.     It  was  n  function  of  the  soul  which  the 
deity  infused  into  the  world,  and  was  akin  to  the  loul 
ing  in  each  individual  man.    The  great  differtnce  btl*< 
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individual  man,  Zffov  xard  fiepoQy  and  the  world  out  of 
th  he  was  formed,  consisted  in  the  need  of  organs  by  the 
ler,  whose  soul  is  thus  necessarily  connected  with  the 
Uy  of  perception  (alaOtitrig),  So  far  as  the  soul  of  man 
innected  with  perception,  it  is  mortal ;  it  dies  with  the 
r  of  the  perci))ient.  But,  as  the  individual  hody  after 
h  unites  itself  with  the  great  body  of  the  universe  from 
;h  it  sprung,  so  also  the  soul,  so  far  as  it  is  not  repre- 
ed  by  the  bodily  perceptions,  returns  to  the  great  soul 
le  world,  of  which  it  is  an  emanation,  and  remains  un- 
royed  and  indestructible.  In  this  part  of  the  subject, 
views  on  the  immortali'ty  of  the  soul,  developed  in  the 
sodo'  (p.  78-80),  come  to  the  aid  of  the  physiological  in- 
itiations in  the  *  TimsBUs.'  It  was  a  necessary  conse- 
Dce  of  this  way  of  considering  the  origin  of  things,  that 
to  should  maintain  the  reality  of  time  in  opposition  to 
menides.  ( Timcnus,  p.  37,  C,  39,  E.)  As  the  multiplicity  of 
igs  (the  iroXXd)  presumes  the  universal  (the  cv),  and  as 
bound  points  to  the  infinite,  so,  conversely,  there  must  be 
i  as  the  image  and  product— the  limitation  or  bound — 
jtemity.  Thus  much  may  suffice  for  a  general  view  of 
o's  physical  theory,  for  it  would  not  be  possible  within 
narrow  limits  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  his  specula- 
s  in  astronomy  and  natural  history,  and  of  his  notions 
1  regard  to  the  origin  of  evil  in  general  {Epist,  iL,  p.  313, 
and  of  diseases  in  particular  (Tim.,  p.  81-86);  and  from 
the   reader  will  easily   see  that  the  method  which 

0  followed  in  this  department  was  uniformly  consistent 
that  which  he  adopted  in  other  fields  of  inquiry.     His 

ct  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  was  to  discern  the  one 
ae  many,  and,  while  he  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
former  against  the  Heracleiteans,  to  assert  the  reality  of 
latter  against  the  Eleatics.    This,  we  have  seen,  was 

1  first  to  last  Plato's  great  general  object :  this  idea  was 
foundation  of  his  dialectic  system;  it  was  the  guiding- 
which  directed  him  to  the  right  end  in  his  moral  and 

:al  speculations  ;  it  was  the  clue  by  which  he  sought, 
■eldom  sought  in  vain,  for  the  truths  which  had  eluded 
search  of  all  his  predecessors. 

rom  this  general  review  of  Plato's  philosophy,  necessa- 
an  imperfect  one,  the  reader  has,  we  hope,  formed 
e  estimate  of  the  Catholic  spirit  of  this  great  writer,  and 
grand  and  original  conceptions  by  which  he  endeavoured 
nite  in  one  great  system  all  that  was  true  in  the  results 
irevious  investigations.  Plato  was  the  greatest  of  all 
osopbers,  because  he  was  the  first  who  adopted  a  true 
bod,  and  followed  it  out  in  all  its  bearings  and  applica- 
is.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  overrate  the  influence  which 

8  works  have  exercised  upon  the  speculations  of  all 
M^uent  inquiries.  Although  his  name  has  not  been  so 
ch  bandied  about  for  good  or  for  ill  as  that  of  his  scho- 
Aristotle,  his  intellectual  empire  has  been  neither  less  ex- 
sive  nor  less  durable.  (Doleridge  has  said  that  all  men  are 
a  disciples  of  either  Aristotle  or  Plato  (TMe-Talk,  p. 
;  a  saying  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  perfectly  true.  It 
ans  that  the  doctrines  which  Plato  was  the  first  to  pro- 
im  to  the  world,  will  always  be  adopted  by  those  who 
]e  to  the  hearing  of  them,  if  their  minds  are  akin  to  his ; 
enrise,  they  will  have  recourse  to  the  modification  of 
56  doctrines  which  was  propounded  by  Aristotle,  whose 
id  was  no  less  repugnant  than  their  own  to  the  spirit 
Platonism.  There  is  one  field  in  which  the  immediate 
uence  of  Plato's  philosophy  has  always  been  most  espe- 
Iv  active,  namely,  in  Christian  theology.    Many  of  the 

tns  which  are  stigmatised  as  heretical  may  be  traced 

Platonism  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and 

t  IS  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 

Trinity.     That  Plato  himself  entertained  none  of  the 

ins  which  have  been  attributed  to  him  on  this  subject, 
ueen  most  satisfactorily  proved  in  an  able  *  Investigation 
he  Trinity  of  Plato  and  of  Philo  Judssus,  and  of  the 
irts  which  an  attachment  to  their  writings  had  upon  the 
principles  and  reasonings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
irch/  by  Dr.  Caesar  Morgan  (Lend.,  1795). 
he  Greek  text  of  Plato's  works  was  first  established  on 
reful  examination  of  all  the  MSS.  by  Immanuel  Bekker 
rlin,  1816-1823).  His  edition  was  followed  by  the  very 
lorate  one  of  Frederic  Ast,  the  first  volume  of  which 
eared  in  1819,  and  which  is  still  in  the  course  of  publica- 
.  Godfrey  Stallbaum,  who  published  a  critical  edition 
[821-1826,  is  also  engaged  upon  an  elaborate,  critical, 
explanatory  edition  of  all  Plato's  works,  of  which  eight 
imes  have  appeared.  A  complete  French  translation  of 
P.  C,  No.  1 1 33. 


Plato  has  been  published  by  Victor  Cousin.  Schleierma* 
Cher's  German  translation  is  unfortunately  incomplete,  ana 
we  have  no  good  English  version  of  Plato's  whole  works ; 
that  by  Tayler  is  far  from  satisfying  the  critical  reader. 
Floyer  Sydenham's  translations  are  admirable,  as  far  as 
they  go,  but  this  unfortunate  scholar  was  unable  to  com- 
plete more  than  a  very  small  portion  of  his  design  of  pre- 
senting Plato  in  an  English  form.  The  books  which  have 
been  written  on  Plato's  philosophical  system  are  very  nu- 
merous. There  is  a  voluminous  work  by  Tennemann  ex- 
pressly on  this  subject :  it  is  written  too  much  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and,  though  very  learned, 
appears  to  us  rather  heavy  and  unsatisfactory.  Nor  can  we 
much  recommend  Van  Heusde's  Initia  Philosophice  Fia^ 
tonicce^  Traject,  1827, 1831.  A  good  deal  may  be  learned 
from  Ast's  Platons  Leben  und  Schrtften,  Leipz.,  1816,  though 
the  author  has  advanced  some  inadmissible  paradoxes  with 
regard  to  the  genuineness  of  a  number  of  works  unquestion- 
ably written  by  Plato.  There  is  also  much  valuable  matter  in 
the  four  books  of  Prolegomena  to  Stallbaum's  edition  of  the 
Parmenides  (Ja^^.,  1839,  pp.  4-343).  But  Plato  is,  above 
all  others,  a  writer  who  must  be  studied  in  his  own  works ; 
no  exposition  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  ot 
his  style,  or  the  clearness  and  cogency  of  his  arguments, 
and  he  would  escape  many  of  the  misrepresentations  by 
which  his  literary  character  has  been  assailed,  if  his  readers 
were  more  numerous,  and  if  there  were  fewer  persons  to 
pronounce  sentence  upon  him  without  having  read  a  sylla- 
ble of  his  writings. 

PLATON,  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Moscow,  whose 
family  name  was  Levshin,  was  bom  June  24th,  1737.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  village  priest  near  Moscow,  in  the  univer- 
sity of  which  capital  he  received  his  education,  and,  besides 
studying  the  classical  tongues,  made  considerable  proficiency 
in  the  sciences.  His  talents  soon  caused  him  to  be  noticed, 
for  while  yet  a  student  in  theology,  he  was  appointed,  in 
1 757,  teacher  of  poetry  at  the  Moscow  academy,  and  in  the 
following  year  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  the  seminary  of  the  St. 
Sergius  Lavra,  or  convent.  He  shortly  afterwards  entered 
the  church,  became  successively  hiero-monach,  prefect  of  the 
seminary,  and,  in  1762,  rector  and  professor  of  theology. 
That  same  year  was  marked  by  an  event  in  his  life  that 
greatly  contributed  to  his  advancement,  for  on  Catherine 
XL's  visit  to  the  St.  Sergius  Lavra,  after  her  coronation,  he  ad- 
dressed the  empress  in  a  most  eloquent  discourse,  and  on 
another  occasion  preached  before  ner.  So  favourable  was 
the  impression  he  made,  that  he  was  forthwith  appointed 
court  preacher  and  preceptor  in  matters  of  religion  to  the 
grand-duke  (afterwards  the  emperor  Paul),  for  whose  in- 
struction he  drew  up  his  *  Orthodox  Faith,  or  Outlines  of 
Christian  Theology,'  which  is  esteemed  one  of  his  best  and 
most  useful  productions.  During  his  residence  at  Peters- 
burg he  very  frequently  preached  before  the  court,  and 
also  delivered  on  various  occasions  many  of  the  discourses 
and  orations  which  are  among  his  printed  works.  His  resi- 
dence at  Petersburg  however  did  not  exceed  four  years,  for 
after  being  created  member  of  the  synod  at  Moscow,  by  an 
imperial  order,  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Tver  in  1770. 
His  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  new  office  was  assiduous 
and  exemplary;  for  he  not  only  set  about  improvmg  the 
course  of  study  pursued  in  the  various  seminaries  through- 
out his  diocese,  but  established  a  number  of  minor  schools 
for  religious  instruction,  and  drew  up  two  separate  treatises, 
one  for  the  use  of  the  teachers,  and  the  other  for  their  pupils. 
He  was  also  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  instructing  the 
princess  of  Wiirtemberg-Stuttgard,  Maria  Pheodorovna, 
the  grand-duke's  consort,  in  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of  the 
Greco-Russian  church.  At  the  beginnine  of  1775  he  re- 
ceived the  empress  at  Tver,  and  proceedea  with  her  and  the 
grand-duke  to  Moscow,  where  he  was  advanced  to  that  see, 
with  permission  to  retain  the  archimandriteship  of  the 
Sergius  Lavra.  With  the  exception  of  some  int^vals  occa- 
sioned by  his  being  summoned  to  Petersburg,  where  he 
preached  before  the  court,  it  was  in  that  convent  that  he 
chiefly  resided,  until  he  erected  another  in  its  vicinity  at  his 
own  expense,  in  1785,  called  the  Bethania.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  was  made  metropolitan  of  the  Russian  church, 
in  which  capacity  he  crowned  the  emperor  Alexander,  at 
Moscow,  in  1801,  delivering  on  that  occasion  a  discourse 
that  was  translated  into  several  modern  languages,  besides 
Latin  and  GTreek.  He  died  in  his  convent  of  Bethania, 
November  11-23,1812. 

His  works,  printed  at  different  times,  amount  in  all  to 
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f vcnty  volumes,  contiiining,  besides  various  otiicr  pieces  50 j  '      PLATVCERCUS.    [Psittacids  J 


sermons,  discimrsus,  uii«l  oriitiuiis.  Many  of  the^c  :ue  coii- 
sidured  muslcrpiceusof  i»tyle  andof  cloqucncu;  bin.usmiirht 
bu  expccUMl  amoii^  so  ^rrnl  a  number,  all  aru  not  equally 


PLATYCKINITES.    [Encrinitm.  toI.  uu  ?  :.; 
PLATYDA'CTYLUS.    [(;>cko.  vol.  xu  pp.  i*:. 
Mr.  Swainson,  iii  his  '  Cla>airu*al]ori   of  Ili]itili:<.' 


finislicd  as  to  niauniT,  or  original  and  iniprt's>ivo  iisto  thoir  |  thf  ^cnus  under  the  family  /;:uarnJrr,  uiiti  (b«  {.W 


subjects.  A  beKK;tion  from  tbem.ronsisttni^of  tbe  Itncst  i^as- 
sa*ivs  and  tlioughts  was  publJNbed  in  two  luInnK'S,  in  ISUJ. 
Dr.  Clarke  ba^  narrated  borne  particulars  of  a('oiivcr.^atioii 
\ibich  bi>  bad  with  the  archbishop,  which  exhibit  him 
si»mouhat  <•/<  tifM/utbii/e.  Mr.  lleiur  (afterwards  bishop 
of  Calcutta),  says  of  him — *This  prelate  has  long  been  very 
famous  in  Ilus^ia  as  a  man  of  ability.     His  piety  has  been 

que^tioned,  but  from  his  cituversation  we  draw  a  very  favour-  ;  plate  or  buttre>s  s]irin;:in^  from  the  eenixe,  dui  »u 
able  idea  of  him.  Some  of  his  expressions  wouhl  have  \  culum  cuii^istiii;^  of  four  \al\es  in  pairK.  It  diSvn 
ratlier  singed  the  whiskers  of  a  \ery  urthodttx  man.  but  the  I  liiifu/tii^,  ( 'nrnniiiii,  ami  other  genera,  in  tbe  iat«rbU 


subgenera : — typical,    Platyfiactytux,   Jiemi'lirttifut 
ra  n  t .  /  Hi/'  ><i.  iriytus,    -V/  •hrrntdictylu  v,   an  d    Htyii  -i  ./ 
[Saniral  UUtnry  *f  Fi^hr*,  Anij.hiOianf,  aiid   JU 

PLATY'LKPAS,  Dr.  Uachs  name  fir  a  gt- 
»^i'.\fiilc  Cirrfiiprd\\  whose  shell  is  cunical,  dcprciacd 
sibting  i>f  ^ix  \alves,  each  divnled  iniernally  b}  au  s: 


frankness  and  openness  of  his  manners,  and  the  liberality 
of  his  .sentiments,  pleased  us  highly.  Ills  frankne.ss  on  dub- 
je<'ts  of  polities  was  remarkable.' 

PLAITK.  River.     LM»ssissim,  River] 

PLATU'RA.    [Vii»KKii).'.:.] 

PLATYCA'RCINUS,  Latreille's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Cunrrriuns :  it  is  the  Cunn'r  oi'  I^^ach. 

M.  Milne  Kdwards  io  of  opinion  that  this  genus,  as  well 
as  Pjifud'tcarciiiUfi  and  7'r//A//v,  appniximates  very  closely  to 
the  Crabs  (Canrer,  Lhui.  and  Milne  Edwards)  and  to 
Xuntho ;  indeed  they  were  for  a  loni;  time  united  under  the 
same  generic  appellation.  In  fact,  continues  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, the  general  form  of  the  Matycarciui  ditl'ers  but  little 
from  that  of  Xantho. 

Generic  Character, — Carapace  rather  convex  and  very 
much  widened ;  /rnvi  narrow,  nearly  horizontal,  and  divided 
into  many  teeth,  one  of  which  occupies  the  median  line. 
The  latero-anterior  bonlers  of  the  carapace  aro  divided  by 
fissures  into  a  great  number  of  dentiform  lobes;  their  pos- 
terior extremity  reaches  to  the  level  of  the  anterior  border 
of  the  cardiac  region,  and  is  continued  with  an  elevated 
line  which  surmounts  the  latero-pOAterior  lK)rder.  The 
intntial  a/i//'//;/^^,  instead  of  bein;^  i)i>nt  back  obli(|ucly  out- 
wards, are  turned  nearly  flireclly  forwanls.  Thv  i'.ift'r/Htf  an- 
tenHiP  are  disponed  nearly  as  in  ICtisus^  their  ba^llary  jo:nt 


tun>  of  the  valve^.     {('hthalainns  uf  Hlaiuv.) 

PLATY'LOPHUS,  Mr.  Swainson'a  iume  f*Tagi-: 
ciinirostral  birds  arranged  by  Inni  as  a  subgenuj  ot  i 
[Haiuta],  in  the  subfamily  C'^rviufc,  or  TyfMca^  t 
family  CnrvidfP, 

(jcnrric  Character, — Bill  intermediate  ia  Lnn  Mt 
P'ln^a  and  (Jarru/us.  Culmen  sh<£htly  cuned.  : 
ascend  in  £r,  curved.  Front  of  the  head  and  noatnU  (Lu 
by  stiff  setaceous  feathers.  Nostrils  uval,  basaL  ( 
beanled.  Wings  rounded  ;  thu  primarit:»  not  mucli  I 
than  the  scapulars.  Tail  rounded,  terinmat.n^  i&  h 
ous  points.  Feet  moderate.  Hindt^r  tuv  and  rUw 
strong;  h)nger  than  the  middle,  which  is  abort;  U'lcn 
e({U<il.     Claws  acute. 

Example,  Piatylojihus  galcriculatuM  {Garrulut  g 
cuiatuJtof\iKii\[.). 

PLAT Y'M ERA,  a  name  p^iven  by  M.  Milne  Edn 
a  very  remarkable  genus  of  Jirachyuniut  crmtart.uu,  i 
is  placed  by  him  in  the  tribe  of  Calapjnans  [0\vst<. 
(ronnecting  on  one  side  the  Caiapp€t\C\h\v?\\  aud.l/i 
whilst  it  is  also  approximate<l  by  other  cbaract<:n  t 
Cancer  ians.    [Ck  vh  ;  Pl.vtycarci  >  is] 

(i>'neric  ChtrarUr. — Carapare  \ury  broad.  iM 
elliptical,  except  that  on  each  side  it  is  prolonged  t 
strong  spiniform  tooth;  its  1  at ero- anterior  borders  u 
prolonged  above  the  feet,  as  in  (^ihijj'U,     The  Jfitit 


is  very  much  developed,  and  is  ])ariially  lodge<l  in  the  ^pace 

between  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbilary  border  and  tiie  j  angular,  and  disposed  as  in  Cafapjiu^  SiC.     Tbe  orli: 
front;  but  the  second  joint  of  these  appendages,  instead  of;  oval,  deep,  of  moderate  size:  and  a  li^uremaybe  rein 
springing  near  the  external  border  of  the  lirst  in  the  in-    at  the  niiildle  of  their  lower  border.     Tbe  inlcnijJ  aiK 
ternal  orbilary  canthus,  is  inserted  at  a  small  distance  from     lernal   antnnifi'  ai'e  disposed   nearly  as  in  JIurtu. 
tbe  anteiinary  fossct,  completely  out  of  thu  oil.it;  for  tlie    bio'c.il  frattw  is  much  wider  anteriorly  than  in  tbe  < 

a'a*  11  I'Y'I  I  A  a1'  I  1.*<1a'1  IaI  II  .'  M  111 


rest,  it  is  small,  cylindrical,  and  presents  nothing  remark- 
able. The  disposition  of  the  pieces  of  the  moutli,  of  the 
fe«>t,  and  of  the  abilonien  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  Xantho. 

M.  Mdne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  two  bectiuns. 

A. 

Species  bavin";  the  external  orbilary  anph?  much  more 
advanced  than  the  neii^hbouring  portion  of  the  latero-au- 
teri«>r  border  of  the  carapace. 

Example. — Pfiity'irci/ius  Pd^iiiru^  {(\incrr  Mrp/iiif, 
Kond. ;  CiUi'-er  rui:uruii,  Liiuu  and  iliibst ;  (Uuicrr  Jitn- 
brintu^,  Ullvi.). 

This  is  the  well  known  I>/,irJ:-r!.ii."nf.  or  l\diUe  Cnib,  a 
native  of  our  coa>ls.  and  so  lii;;i.ly  prized  for  the  tible.  It 
is  the  T'lur/rutt,  /^///'/V.  ILmnt,  N:c.  of  the  French,  and 
Partan  of  the  fScolch.     fC  'k  \ii  | 


uenera  of  the  tribe,  and  the  small  portion  uf  prtlaU.*!  i 
which  reaches  beyond  the  external  jaw- feet  u  not  d.* 
by  a  mefhan  ])artition.  ami  is  only  imperfectly  covert 
the  lamellar  prolongations  of  the  internal  jj«-frel. 
i\r ternal  j'lw-JWt  are  very  wide  anteriorly;  tbcir 
joint,  which  is  as  loi:g  as  the  second,  tertiiinatea  b\  a  r 
large  anterior  boi'der,  and  presents  l>vlow  its  aij:t;r.<jc 
internal  angle  a  great  and  deep  notch,  in  which  i»  lOi 
the  fourth  joint :  this  la^t  is  expoM.'d,  and  ver>  \xrz^ 
docs  Hot  reach  the  level  uf  I  he  anterior  cxlrem«tT  u 
liiird  j<'int.  The  baNilary  appendai:*'  uf  these  or^'an*.  i 
siTves  as  a  valve  for  closing  the  alleient  apertures  •■ 
branchial  cavitii-.'-.  is  lamellar,  very  large,  and  MiTi.'i 
i  The  X* mat  pla^tmn  is  oval.  Tlio  tir>t  pair  of  fwrt 
I  Ileal  ly  the  same  form  anil  di::po>ition  a<  in  tbe  Cah 
I  but  the  hands  (manus)  are  longer  and  ]es»  e'.evatLnl. 


J>.  i      I'llt     1111.-     tlUll>19    (llllllIltB/    «ll«;     Jiril^\;t      tlll-«      JVS3      <.-.■:'*  ^klT^t. 

Species  ha\iiiL;  the  extrrnil  orbilary  an^K'  more  ad- |  succe'ilnit;  feel  are  \ery  luni;  and  \ery  nii;ch  c  mf « 
Aancedthan  the  lu  ighbouniig  )!>nii-.:n  i>f  t!:e  laliio-anierior  their  ili.rd  jujnt.  or /^/////r,  is  remarkably  largo  .iid  c 
borderof the  (\.-.'-'/i/.". 

Example,  pltfijran'inus  irr-'ratm:. 

Lnciliiy. — ^The  coasts  'd'  North  America. 

M.  Mdne  Edwards  divi'les  the  Ciuivcrivns  nilo  three  great 
groups:  — 

].  Canrlrims    Crypt upodrs,    consisting    of  the    genus 
(P.thra.    [CEthra.] 

•2.  Ctinrcrirns  Anpi''^,   comprisini;   the  genera  Cancer, 
C, I rpi/i n .*, * /'; zi/m n v,  L'H: n s'mna,  Xan fht,  ( 7/ l<tr< tliu v,  i 'u - 


ji'ij  -fi V,  Uzius,  I V:  udorarciii mv,  Etisu s ,  P'.ifyaimnus  ( here 
tn-ati- 1  nf ),  Pi/nmnux,  Pupr/ha,  and  Ptrini'l'i. 

.1.  ("•inr-'^rints  (^M.///rf7u/''/r*,  embracing  the  genera  Kri- 
P'h'I,  Trapezia,  and  Melia. 

Such  of  thcM*  t.irm<  as  our  limits  permit  us  to  notice  are 
illu-tratid  in  th:s  v\)rk. 

Fossil.  C\Nf  I-RI\NS. 

F.ir  M.  .Miln  '  K'lward^s  nonce  \^i  fossd  crabs,  s'JC  the 
ar!=''l"  <."u\!'..  \<-l.  Mil.,  p.  ij;. 

/.'i2"t'}t/s  i.l-i>  tM-eur-i  in  a  fo-^d  stale. 


lamellar,  and  the  tarsi  are  long  a!id  st\lifi  rni.  Ijc  n 
pair  are  rather  loi:,rer  than  the  secoml  and  fourth:  int 
are  much  •shorter  than  any  uf  the  others,  llie  aUi  n 
the  male  is  eom|>os(*d  itf  fi\e  distinct  joints,  the  thi 
which  presents  bebiiitl  a  \ery  considerable  tran»i 
crest. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  gives  the  aUixo  dcvr.) 
states  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  manners  of  ''w.%^ 
and  de^cribes  one  species  only — Phitymrni  (iauJi'K. 
which  IS  of  a  refldi.'<h  colour,  and  three  inches  ( I  nLi, 
leni^th. 

Lnrahfi/.—  Thc  roasts  of  Chile. 

PLATYPUS.  [URMTHORiivxcnrs.j  N  R.  /Tj 
is  al>o  Ilerbst's  name  for  a  genus  of  Csdeoplcroua  u 
{P  tstrirhus^  I'ab. ). 

IM.ATYRHYNCHl-S.  DoMnartst's  name  i;  r  a  , 

ut  Mi:-''l':ui'idfr.      :  MrstU\ni).K.^ 

Mr.  Swainsoii  u-i.:  uks  that  t:i  T  dnx  '^\\\  %i  k  i? 
the  I'll  e.\liibits  a  1  •::;  and  buat -shafted  appcat^*tC'.\ 
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h  a  remarkably  short  tail,  and  delicate  although 
icd  lejjs.     I'liose  latter  characters  are,  he  adds,  con- 

0  Plaiyrhynchus,  but  the  bill  in  tlio  laitcr  has  be- 
short  and  so  broad  as  to  present  a  miniature  resem- 

3  that  of  Eury humus  [Muscicapid.e]:  the  legs  are 

t  so  remarkably  slender  as  to  show  they  are  not  at 

ted  for  walking. 

pic,  Pfatyrhynchns  caricronuui. 

f/y.— Brazil.     {Zool  111.,  1st  series,  pi.  116.) 

^hynchus  is  also  M.  F.  Cuvicr's  name  for  a  genus 

• 

."Y'STERA,  a  name  given  by  Sir  W.  Jardine  and 
►y  to  a  genus  of  llycatching  birds,  arranjjed  by  Mr. 
n  as  a  subgenus  of  Todits.    [MrsciCAPiD.t.] 
rV'STOMAand  PLATY'STOMUS,   Mr.   Swain- 
uiic  for  a  genus  of  the  subfamily  Euryldimincc. 

SAPID^E.] 

rVU'RUS,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genus  of 
[Wrens.]  But  note  :  IHatyura  is  Meigen's  name  for 
of  dipterous  insects. 
JEN,  one  of  the  most  considerable  manufacturing 

1  tlie  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
n  the  banks  of  the  While  Elster,  75  miles  west- 
st  of  Dresden.  It  is  in  part  well  built,  but  suf- 
erely  by  a  waterspout  in  1834.  Among  the  public 
5  there  are  two  churches,  a  royal  palace,  a  lyceum 
minaryfor  schoolmasters,  which  is  one  of  the  hand- 
)uildings  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
itals,  and  two  considerable  orphan  asylums.     The 

church,  the  interior  of  which  is  distinguished  by 
simplicity,  has  a  celebrated  altar-piece  by  Matthsei, 
ting  the  Last  Supper.  The  cotton  manufactories 
eat  importance,  but  said  not  to  be  so  flourishing  as 
e  were.  There  are  manufactories  of  stockings,  net- 
►bin-net,  oil-cloth,  and  extensive  brandy  distilleries, 
s  the  centre  of  the  manufacture  of  muslins  known 
ame  of  Plauenscher  Waare,  which  gives  employ- 

the  circles  of  Voigtland  (of  which  Plauen  is  the 
ind  of  the  Erzgebirge,  to  30,000  persons. 
a  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  community  of  the 
;  order.     The  population  of  Plauen  is  now  nearly 

:  Cannabich :  En^^clhardt.) 

JTUS,  MARCUS  ACCIUS,  was  the  greatest 
amatist  of  Rome.  His  parents  and  the  time  of  his 
e  unknown,  and  scarcely  anything  that  has  come 
us  respecting  his  personal  history  is  worthy  of 
During  the  republic  the  Romans  scarcely  paid  any 
I  to  the  personal  history  of  their  early  poets,  and 
ey  began  to  collect  materials  for  the  purpose  of 
heir  lives,  they  seem  to  have  delighted  in  making 
sllous  tales.  It  is  however  generally  supposed  that 
was  born  at  Sarsina,  a  town  in  Umbria ;  and  in 
with  other  humourous  writers  of  anticiuity,  he  is 
i  not  only  as  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  of  such  bodily 
ies  that  nature  would  seem  to  have  purposely  de- 

0  make  his  countrvmen  laugh  at  his  person  as  well 
t. 

)ears  that  Plautus  commenced  writing  comedies 
y,  for  A.  Gcllius  (iii.  3.14)  relates,  on  the  authority 
S  that  after  havinu;  made  some  money  by  his  works 
e  seems  to  have  sold  to  the  Bodiles,  who  had  the 
endence  of  dramatic  representations  (Prolog,  of  .4m- 
V.  72),  and  having  embarked  it  in  commercial  specu- 
le  lost  it  all,  and  was  reduced  to  poverty.  Upon  his 
>  Rome,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  a  baker,  who 

1  him  in  grinding  his  corn  by  a  hand-mill.  While 
lus  occupied  he  wrote  three  comedies,  the  *  Saturio,* 
lictus,'  and  a  third,  the  name  of  which  was  not 
o  Gellius.  Of  the  first  two,  onlyA  f&w  fragments 
jervcd.  St.  Jerome  (in  Euseb.  Chron.,  01.  145) 
s  his  working  in  a  bakehouse  not  as  the  conse- 
of  a  failure  in  commercial  undertakings,  but  of  a 
arcity  then  prevailing  at  Rome.  But  these  state- 
f  there  be  any  truth  in  them,  may  easily  be  recon- 
supposing  that  after  he  had  lost  his  property,  on  his 
0  Rome  his  distress  was  increased  by  scarcity  and 
of  provisions.  From  these  isolated  accounts  we 
fer  that  it  was  believed  among  the  antients  that 
;  had  gained  enough  to  enable  him  to  leave  his 
r,  he  continued  to  live  at  Rome,  devoting  his  time 
vourite  pursuits.  Whether  he  enjoyed  the  rights  of 
\n  citizea  u  not  known.    Tho  time  of  bis  death  is 


diiTerently  stated  by  Cicero  and  St.  Jerome.  The  latter 
places  his  death  in  Olymp.  145,  leaving  it  uncertain  whether 
it  took  place  in  the  first  or  the  last  year  of  that  Olympiad. 
CiQevo  (BrutuSy  a,  15)  says  that  Plautus  died  during  the 
consulship  of  P.  Claudius  and  L.  Porcius,  that  is,  184  b.c.. 
or  Olymp.  148,  2.  So  much  is  certain,  that  the  best  period 
of  the  life  of  Plautus  was  the  time  immediately  before  and 
during  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  plays  which  then  amused  his  countrymen  retained 
their  popularity  for  several  centuries,  for  we  see,  from  a 
passage  of  Arnobius,  that  the  *  Amphilruo'  was  performed 
in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  comedies  which  Plautus  wrote,  for  in  the  time 
of  Gellius  no  less  than  about  130  pieces  bore  the  name 
of  Plautus;  most  of  them  however  were  acknowledged 
not  to  be  by  him,  but  either,  as  Varro  supposed,  the  work  of 
one  Plautius,  or,  as  seemed  more  probable  to  Gellius,  plays 
of  earlier  Roman  dramatists  which  had  been  revised  and 
improved  by  Plautus,  and,  on  account  of  their  similarity  in 
style  to  his  own  works,  were  attributed  to  him.  Many 
critics  and  grammarians,  according  to  Gellius,  were  engaged 
in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  comedies  really  belonged 
to  Plautus.  Varro,  who  wrote  a  work  upon  the  subject  en- 
titled *  Quoestiones  Plautince,*  reduced  their  number  to  21, 
which  were  designated  Varroniance^  and  which  were  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  to  be  the  real  works  of  Plautus.  L. 
iElius  added  four  others.  Servius {ad ^Eneid.  L  initysnys 
that  some  ascribed  to  Plautus  20  comedies,  others  40,  and 
others  100.  Amidst  these  various  statements,  it  would  be 
hopeless  for  us  to  attempt  to  discover  the  real  number  of 
his  comedies,  especially  as  we  have  no  means  of  compari- 
son, for  the  twenty  comedies  still  extant  were  undoubtedly 
contained  ainong  the  twenty-one  Vctrroniance^  and  the 
names  and  fragments  of  the  other  and  doubtful  plays  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  we  are  unable  to  draw  any  conclu- 
sions  from  them.  The  names  of  the  plays  still  extant  are : 
'Amphitruo,'  *Asinaria,*  *Aulularia,*  *Captivi,' *Curculio,' 
*Casina,'  *Cistellaria,'  'Epidicus,'  'Bacchides,'  •  Mostellaria,' 

*  Menaechmi,'  *  Miles  gloriosus,'  *  Mercator,'  *  Pseudolus,' 

*  Poenulus,'  *Persa,'  *Rudens,'  *Stichus,*  *Trinummus,*and 

*  Truculentus.'  The  lost  play  of  the  twenty-one  Varrontanof 
is  the  *  Vidularia.*  The  *  Querulus*  evidently  does  not 
belong  to  Plautus. 

The  great  number  of  comedies  ascribed  to  Plautus  shows 
the  popularity  which  his  style  and  manner  of  treating  a 
subject  must  have  had  among  his  countrymen,  and  this 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  laudatory  expressions  of  the 
antients  themselves.  L.  yElius  Stilo  (Quintil.,  x.  1)  said 
that  if  the  Muses  were  to  speak  Latin,  they  would  adopt  the 
language  of  Plautus ;  and  Cicero  {De  Off.^  i.  29)  places 
Plautus,  in  respect  to  the  elegance,  refinement,  liberal 
feeling,  and  humour,  on  an  equality  with  the  old  Attic 
comedy.  This  character  is  not  confined  to  single  passages, 
but  pervades  his  whole  plays.  The  nature  of  his  humour 
consists  in  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  the  world  in  every 
respect,  even  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances. 
In  modern  times,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  critics, 
it  is  universally  agreed  that  Plautus  was  one  of  the  first 
poets  of  antiquity;  and  Lessing,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  best  essav  on  the  life  and  works  of  Plautus 
that  has  been  written  in  modern  times,  admits  that  al- 
though he  had  repeatedly  read  the  *  Captivi '  for  the 
purpose  of  discov^fring  some  fault,  he  never  was  able 
to  find  any,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  each  time  he  found 
more  reason  to  admire  the  play.  Horace  {Ad  Pisones,  270} 
indeed,  who  was  both  a  sound  critic  and  a  great  poet,  seems 
to  speak  with  contempt  of  the  verses  and  the  jests  of 
Plautus.  But  on  a  close  examination  of  the  passage  of 
Horace,  it  will  be  found  that  in  reality  he  only  censures  his 
inharmonious  verses,  and  some  jests  which  he  thought  too 
coarse  for  the  refined  and  polished  manners  of  what  was 
called  the  good  society  of  his  own  age,  which  however  were 
a  very  imperfect  standard  for  estimating  the  manners  de- 
scribed by  a  dramatist  who  wrote  more  than  150  years  before 
him.  As  for  the  inharmonious  verses  of  Plautus,  they  may 
be  excused  on  this  same  ground,  in  addition  to  which  it 
must  be  observed  that  rugged  verses  and  metrical  licences 
in  general  are  much  more  pardonable  in  comedy  than  in 
any  other  kind  of  poetry.  But  Horace,  like  Cicero,  disliked 
the  early  poets  of  his  country. 

A  question  which  naturally  presents  itself  with  regard  to 
every  Roman  author  is,  in  what  relation  did  he  stand  to  tho 
Greeks  ?  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Horace  (Epist  iL 
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It  56.  'Plautus  ad  CTCcmplnr  Siculi  properarc  Epiobarmi*)» 
which  has  gcnvrally  been  interpreted  as  if  it  implied  thai 
Plaulus  had  taken  threat  pains  to  imitate  Kpicharmus.  But 
properarc  cannot  by  any  means  have  this  signification:  it 
only  expresses  tlie  liveliness  and  rapidity  of  the  dialogue 
and  the  action,  which  are  indeed  peculiar  to  the  comedies  of 
Plautus;  and  it  must  have  been  this  peculiarity  in  which 
Horace  meant  to  say  that  Plautus  followed  the  example  of 
Epicharmus.  It  is  true  that  we  know  too  little  of  the  works 
of  Epicharmus  to  prove  how  far  this  opinion  of  Horace  is 
correct ;  but  all  wc  do  know  of  the  general  character  of  the 
Doric  poets  is  in  favour  of  our  explanation  of  the  passage  of 
Horace.  Moreover  we  do  not  find  that  there  existed  any 
similarity  either  of  title  or  subject  between  any  comedy  of 
Plautus  and  any  one  of  those  of  Epicharmus.  The  old  and 
middle  Attic  comedies  can  have  served  as  models  to  Plautus 
only  in  a  very  general  way,  as  Rome  was  anything  but  a 
proper  place  for  that  kind  of  dramatic  poetry  ;  but  the  new 
Attic  comedy  must  have  exercised  a  much  greater  influence 


but  not  complete.  English  translmtioni  were  publiilic4.  ■ 
1716,  by  Echanl  (cumprehendinff  the  *  Amphitruo,'  *  Ep:4r 
rus,'  and  '  Kudens*);  in  1754,  by  Cooke;  and  m  18::.bf 
Cotter.  In  the  last  of  these  translations,  which  coni;ni^ 
hends  the  '  Aulularia,*  *  Epidicus'  *  Menaechmi,'  '  Ho- 
cator,'  *  Piicudolus,'  *  Trinummus,*  and  '  Rudeiu.*  the  o^ 
jectionable  passages  are  omitted.  There  is  an  exrrl>gt 
translation  by  Bonncl  Thornton.  *The  (^medies  oTPliutm 
translated  into  familiar  blank  Verse,*  I^nd..  1767,  ;>fc!«L 
8vo.  It  wa-i  continued  by  Richard  Warner,  voU.  3  and  4, 
I^nd.,  177*2,  8vo. ;  vol.  5,  Lond.,  1774,  Svo. 

PLAYKAIR,  JOHN,  mus  born  at  H<fnTie  in  Forfanhirr. 
March  10,  1748.  Hi4  father  was  mini<%ter  of  tb«  aaiffd 
parishes  of  Litf  and  Benvie,  and  to  hmi  he  was  iodcbced  f<f 
his  education  till  he  attained  the  age  of  founeen,  when  U 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrew.  Her«  be  bjm 
became  remarkable  for  his  love  of  study,  but  more  partirv 
larly  for  the  rapid  progress  which  he  made  in  inatfaeaiiM 
and  natural  philosophy.    There  are  upon  r«*curd  ivoproofi 


upon  him,  and  it  i^i  here  that  we  6nd  many  ploys  the  titles  of  |  of  his  early  proficiency :  one  consists  m  the  fact  thai,  vcnr 
which  correspond  with  those  of  Plautus,  though  this  is  no 
ground  for  believing  that  in  all  instances  of  this  kind  he  took 
the  Greek  drama  as  his  model.  The  manner  in  which  he  treats 
his  characters  is  one  of  singular  boldness  and  freedom  :  they 
are  Greeks,  and  yet  speak  and  act  entirely  like  Romans ;  their 
manners  and  situations  always  remind  us  of  Rome:  and 
this  is  not  an  accident ;  but  it  is  evidently  the  spirit  and 
design  of  the  poet  that  this  impression  should  be  made,  for 
he  knew  well  that  the  nearer  he  brought  his  characters  to 
those  of  his  audience,  the  greater  would  be  the  effect  pro- 
duced; thus  Alcmena,  in  his  'Amphitruo,'  is  a  faithful 
picture  of  a  Roman  matron.  Philemon,  Diphilus,  and 
Antiphon  seem  to  have  been  his  principal  models  in  single 
pieces,  for  some  of  their  plays  bore  the  same  or  similar  titles 
as  some  of  those  of  Plautus :  others  of  his  plays  seem  to 
have  had  nothing  analogous  in  Greek  literature,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  entirely  original.  Plautus  him- 
self set  most  value  on  his  '  Epidieus,'  as  he  himself  intimates 
in  the  *  Bacchides ;'  and  Cicero  says  that  he  was  particularly 
partial  to  the  'Pseudolus'  and  the  'Truculentus.*  But 
although  he  has  impressed  upon  all  his  plays  the  stamp  of 
his  peculiar  genius,  still  there  is  nut  one  which,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  rest,  dues  not  appear  new  and  striking.  His 
are  still   a  matter  of  great  dilHculty,  but   mainly 


few  years  after  his  matriculation.  Dr.  Wilkie,  the 
of  natural  philosophy,  flnding  himself,  through  indi^maKki, 
unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  delegated  tLia 
to  Playfnir.  The  other  is  the  testimony  of  Cmirge  HiU, 
then  a  fellow-student  of  Playfair,  and  subsequently  pr»- 
cipal  of  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrew's,  who,  in  a  letter  ti 
his  mother,  written  during  his  undcrgradualcabip,aiidpiW 
lishcd  by  his  biographer  Dr.  Cook,  very  ingenuously  obMivsk 
'  Playfair  has  very  great  merit,  and  more  knowledge  and  a 
better  judgment  than  any  of  his  class-fellows.  I  nuke  m 
exceptions;  my  parts  might  be  more  showy,  and  ihekiiA 
of  reading  to  which  my  inclination  led  me  waa  calculaledii 
make  a  better  figure  at  St.  Andrew's ;  but  in  jodgBM 
and  understanding  1  was  greatly  inferior  to  him.* 

In  1766,  when  eighteen  years  old,  he  distiniruisbed  hiB- 
self  as  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of  matbematia  m 
Marishall  College,  Aberdeen.  The  examination  ««  ■ 
strict  one,  and  lasted  eleven  days,  some  say  fourteen.  1W 
candidates  were  six  in  number,  of  whom  two  only  wn 
judged  to  have  excelled  him,  namely,  the  Rev.  Dr.  TiaiLfli 
whom  the  appointment  was  conferred,  and  who  atthtalW 
his  success  solely  to  the  disparity  of  years,  and  Dr.  Handle, 
who  subse([uently  filled  the  same  appointment  with  mijch 
credit. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilkie,  in  1 77'J,  he  offered  hinvlf 
as  his  successor,  but  was  again  unsuci*essful ;  and  on  thsi 


metres 

on  account  of  the  various  readings,  and  more  especially  as 
all  the  MSS.  of  Plautus  are  derived  from  one  which  is  very 

corrupt.  Some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  comic  metres  \  occasion  adequate  means  of  determining  the  relative  quah- 
are  given  in  the  article  Tkkkntil's.  A.  Mai,  in  1815,  |  fications  of  the  candidates  do  not  appear  to  have  been  re- 
discovered at  Milan  a  codex  rescriptux,  containing  some  sorted  to.  The  same  year  the  responsibility  of  providioc 
pla\8  of  Plautus,  but  it  is  so  much  mutilated  and  so  il-     '       ' 


cannot  hope  to  derive  any  considerable 


legible,  that  we 
benefit  from  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  exist  a  number  of  spurious 
scenes  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  which,  as  Niebuhr  has 
shown,  were  written  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  either 
actual  or  imaginary  gaps  in  the  original  MS.  Some  uf  them 
mav  be  verv  old  and  written  bv  skilful  hands,  hut  others 
are  very  absurd,  and  betray  their  modern  origin.  The  scene 
in  the  *Poenulus'  which  is  considered  s])uriuus  was  indeed 
found  by  A.  Mai  in  a  very  old  MS.  at  Milan,  but  this  can- 
not prove  its  genuineness,  as  home  of  these  supplements 
may  have  bt^en  written  even  before  the  fil'ih  century  of  our 
Kra.  Compare  the  excullciit  essay  of  Niebuhr,  in  his 
■Kloine  Schriften,*  p.  159,  ff. 

The  host  among  the  earlier  editions  of  Plautus  are  that 
of  Caroerarius  (Basel,  1558,  cum  frag,  et  not.  G.  Fabricii) 
and  that  of  J.  F.  Gronovius  (Ludg.  Bat.,  Kiii-i,  which  was 
reprinted  in  166*J,  and  at  Amstenhim  in  1684,  "£  vols.  bvo.). 
The  recent  editions  of  Bothe  (l.>09-l.sll,  in  4  vols.)  and 
Lindemann  are  goo<l ;  the  latter  especially,  who  has  edited 
separate  plays,  has  made  great  progress  towards  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  good  text.  The  conu'dies  of  Plautus  have 
bet>n  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Kuro}>e. 
The  Italian  literature  is  very  rich  in  translations  of  Plautus. 
Mdine.  Dacier  published,  in  16^3,  her  French  translation 
uf  the  *  Amphitruo,*  *  Kpidicus,'  and  '  Rudens.*  In  171U 
there  api>eared  two  complete  French  translations,  the  one 
by  l.iniiers,  at  Anisterdam,  in  10  vols.  8vo.,  the  other  by 
Oueudevdli*,  at  Leyden,  likewise  in  lU  vuls.  8vo.  The 
Germans  havi*  numerous  translations  of  single  plavs ;  and 
there  is  a  translation  of  all  the  works  of  Plautus  by  kuffner, 
published  at  Vienna,  ]h(i6,  in  5  vols.  Hvo. ;  and  a'notlier  hr 
G.  G.  S.  Kopke  ( l&ou-lb20),  in  i  vols.,  which  is  much  better, 


for  the  support  of  his  mother  and  her  famdy  havms:  de- 
volved upon  him  by  the  decease  of  his  father,  he  oontkincd 
it  his  duty  to  adopt  the  clerical  profession,  noiwithstanduf 
his  intense  and  growing  predilection  for  scientific  pmuiib 
Having  accordingly  applied  for  and  obtained  the  limig  rf 
LifT  and  Benvie,  he  entered,  in  1 773,  upon  the  duties  of  k» 
ministry,  in  the  discharge  of  which  ami  in  tlie  eduealunrf 
iiis  younger  brethren  his  time  was  chiefly  occupied  donaf 
the  following  nine  years.  Such  a  mode  of  life  was  not  ui- 
favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  those  researches  in  vhidi 
he  had  already  engaged  with  so  much  avidity.  The  flnt 
fruit  of  his  leisure  hours  in  this  respect  was  a  paper  coa- 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  inserted  ii 
their  Transactions  for  the  vear  1779,  'On  the  ArilhnMlsif 
Impossible  Quantities'  wiiich  evinced  a  greater  taitt  fcf 
purely  analytical  investigation  than  can  be  cimceded  l#^ 
generality  of  British  mathematicians  of  that  day.  TW 
object  of  the  author  waste  show  that  *  imaginary  expreHOM 
are  never  of  use  in  investigation  but  when  the  subject  ii  • 
property  common  to  the  measures  both  of  ratios  and  anfln: 
that  they  never  lead  to  any  consequences  which  might bjK 
be  drawn  from  the  atnnity  of  those  measures ;  and  that  tbiy 
are  indeed  no  more  than  a  particular  method  of  tracing  th^ 
atUnity.*     {Ji'orks,  iii.,  p.  'is.) 

A  subject  involving  difliculties  of  a  higher  order  h^ 
some  years  previously  en^ajred  his  attention,  while  on  a  vkU 
at  Schehallien  to  witness  the  ex|)criments  of  Dr.  Ma>bel,«t<r 
on  the  attraction  of  the  mountains  in  that  dxstriou  «n  «li<Hi 
occasion  he  made  the  acquaintance  and  acquired  the  fnerd- 
hhip  of  that  astronomer.  His  investigations  upen  ihiftsu^ 
ject  are  contained  in  his  '  Account  of  the  Litholoffical  Sor^ 
vey  of  Schehallien,'  published  in  the  '  London  Plulosuphcsl 
Transactions'  fur  1811. 

He  resigned  his  living,  in  \7H2^  to  superintend  the cd« 
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ion  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Raitb ;  and  in  I78S 
«as  appointed  professor  of  mBlhsmatica,  jaintlf  with  Dr. 
»m  Fereuaon,  in  ilia  universily  of  Edinbui^h.  tn  appoint- 
it  previoualy  held  by  Dugald  SlewarL  In  1789  he  »uc- 
dea  Dr.  Gregory  as  secretary  to  the  pbyiical  clau  of  the 
inbui^b  Royal  Society ;  and  about  the  s&me  time,  owing 
he  illness  of  Dr.  Ro bison,  the  duties  of  general  seoretery 
I  the  labour  of  arranging  the  Society's  memoirs  for  pub- 
,tion  devolved  chieHyupon  him,  but  the  nominal  appoint- 
nt  of  general  secretary  wea  not  conferred  upon  him  till 

death  of  Dr.  Robison,  in  180S,  whom  he  likewise  suc- 
ded  as  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university 
Edinburgh.  This  obliged  him  to  resign  the  chair  of  ma- 
ties,  OD  which  occasion  the  mathematical  class  ex- 
cised their  tense  of  Cha  obligation  they  were  under  for  his 
tt  exerlions  in  their  behalf  by  presenting  him  with  a 
luable  astronomical  circle,  now  in  the  observatory  of  the 

oDomical  institution.    The  dispute  which  followed  the 

iioination  of  Mr.  Leslie   to  the  vacant  chair   has   been 

ready  noticed  under  Leslik.*  The  extreme  illiberalily  of 

e  measures  adapted  hy  Mr.  Leslie's  opponents,  and  the 

wifest  desire  of  tho  clergj'  to  cripple  scientific  emulation 

'  restricting  to  their  own  class  appuititments  totally  uncon- 

^ed  with  theology,  and   hitherto  filled  by  laymen  with 

inour  end  advani^c,  roused  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Ftay- 

ir.  who  exposed  '  the  new-sprung  zeal  for  orthodoxy,'  in  a 

«1  pamphlet  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1806,  under 

«  uile  of  a  '  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Examination  of 

Stewart's  short  stalemenl  of  Facts  relativo  to  the  Elec- 

Profesaor  Leslie.' 

nil  intimacy  with  Dr.  James  Hutton  led  lo  his  becoming 
Ureouous  supporter  of  the  geological  theory  which  bears 
I  name.  His  '  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of 
Earth.'  Edin.,  1SU2,  8vo.  iWorkt.yoi.i),  have  been 
silly  admired  for  the  clearness  with  which  tho  system 
Klf  is  there  for  tlit  first  lime  unfolded,  and  for  tho  manner 

«hich  lie  examines  the  several  arguments  that  had  been 
iduced  against  it ;  hut  although,  as  is  remarked  by  a  con- 
Untor  lo  the  '  Encyclcpcedia  Britannica,'  the  '  fastidious 
itics  of  France '  may  have  acknowledged  that '  Mr.  Play- 
ir  writes  as  well  as  BuQbn,  and  reasons  incomparably 
lUer,'  it  has  justly  been  a  matter  of  r^ret  that  talents 
«h  as  his  should  have  been  employed  for  so  many  years 
}aa  a  subject  relative  to  which  t^e  requisite  data  had  not 
ien  collected  for  coming  to  either  useful  or  satisfactory 
inclasioni.  Of  the  necessity  of  more  extensive  observation 
Playfairwas  fully  aware;  and,  besides  many  journeys 
iiuerlaken  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  geological 
ilures  of  his  own  country,  immediately  after  the  restora- 
>n  of  peace,  in  I81S,  be  set  out  upon  a  geological  lour 
>raugh  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  in  search  of  mate- 
il  far  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  '  lUuslralions,'  which 
jvever  other  occupations  prevented  him  from  maturing 
r  the  press. 

Sbortly  after  his  dcaili,  which  took  place  at  Edinburgh, 
)lhof  July,  IS1<«,  Dugald  Stewart,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.I^ay- 
lir's  nephew  and  biographer,  observes,  'At  to  those 
alum  of  his  character  which  are  less  known  lo  the 
Jblie,  •  bilhful  and  perfect  resemblance  is  preserved  in 
«  niatterly  portrait  of  Mr.  Jeffrey,  which  you  will  no 
lubt  add  to  your  memoir.'  Tho  article  here  alluded  to 
ill  be  found  under  the  notices  of  Playfair,  in  the  '  Annual 
lography '  fbr  1820, and  in  the  '  Encyclopaidia  Britannica.' 
9  it  we  refer  the  reader,  confining  ourselves  to  the  extracts 
bich  follow.  '  He  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  all  the 
iVacteristics  both  of  a  fine  and  powerful  understanding; 

once  penetrating;  and  vigilant,  but  more  distinguished 
uliaps  by  the  caution  and  success  of  its  march  than  by 
e  brilliancy  or  rapidity  of  its  movements.'     'As  a  teacher 

took  care  to  imbue  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  from  the 
ry  commencement  of  their  study,  with  that  relish  for 
3  truths  it  disclosed,  and  that  high  sense  of  the  majesty 
th  which  they  were  invested,  that  predominated  in  bis 

n  bosom and  formed  them  betimes  to  that  clear, 

Muline,  and  direct  method  of  investigation  by  which, 
h  the  least  labour,  the  greatest  advances  might  bo!ac- 
nplished.'  '  As  an  author,  he  wrote  slowly ;  his  first 
tches  were  often  slight  and  imperfect,  his  chief  effort 
I  greatest  pleasure  Gonsisling  in  their  revisal  and  cor- 
[ion.   The  outline  being  complete,  he  could  proceed  with 

filling  in  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  enriching  and 
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improving  as  long  as  he  thought  fit,  without  risk  of  ds- 

stroying  the  proportions  or  injuring  the  harmony  and  unity 
of  the  design,  and  without  waiting  for  favourable  moinenu 
of  peculiar  alacrity.  In  his  conversation,  so  farwas.he  from 
wishing  to  set  off  what  he  had  to  say  by  any  brilliancy  or 
emphaiis  of  expression,  that  it  seemed  generally  as  if  he 
had  studied  to  disguise  the  weight  and  originality  of  hia 
thoughts  under  the  plainest  form  of  speech  and  moat  quiet 
and  indiOcrent  manner;  so  that  the  profoundest  remarks 
and  subtlest  observations  were  often  dropped,  not  only  with- 
out any  solicitude  that  their  value  should  be  observed,  but 
without  any  apparent  consciousness  that  they  possessed 
any.' 

From  the  year  181)4  be  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review,'  and  most  of  his  articles  in  that  perio- 
dica] still  possess  r.onsiderable  value.  They  are — I,  Review 
of  Mudga  s  '  Trigonometrical  Survey,'  v.,  1 805 ;  2,  Review 
of  Mechain  and  Delambre.  '  Base  du  SystSme  Metrique 
Decimale,'  ix,  1807;  3,  Review  of  Laplace,  'Traitfi  do 
Mecanique  Celeste,'  xi.,  1808;  4,  Review  of  'LeCompte 
rendu  par  I'lnstitut  de  France,'  xv.,  1809;  S,  Review  of 
I^mbton's  'Indian  Survey,'  x\i.,  1813;  6,  Review  of  La- 
place.'Essai  philosophiquesur  lesProbabilil£3,'xxiii.,  1814: 
7,  Review  of  Baron  de  Zaeh,  'Attraction  des  Montagnes, 
xxvi,  1810;  8,  Review  of  'Kater  on  the  Pendulum,'  sxx., 
1818.  The  whole  of  these  are  reprinted  in  the  fourth  ro- 
luroe  of  the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  1822,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
memoir  of  the  author  by  Dr.  James  G.  Play&ir.  To  the 
'  Encycloptedia  Britannica'  he  contributed  the  articles 
'jSpinus  and  'Physical  Astronomy,*  and  an  incomplete 
'  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Mathematical  and  Phy- 
sical Science  since  the  Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe' 
{Workt,  vol.  ii.).  The  prooh  of  this  were  under  revisa!  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  contributions  to  the  'Transac- 
tions of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society'  are:  I,  'On  the 
Causes  which  affect  the  Accuracy  of  Barometrical  Mea- 
surement,'L,  1788  (»VAi,  vol.  iii.);  2, 'Life  of  Matthew 
Slewarl,'  i.,  1788  {Workii,  iv.};  3,  'Remarks  on  the  Astro- 
nomy of  the  Brahmins,'  ii.,  1790  (fVorkt,  iil.);  4,  'On  the 
Origin  and  Investigation  of  Porisms,'  iil.,  1794  (IForAt,  iii.); 
S,  "On  the  Trigonometry  of  the  Brahmins,'  iv.,  1798 
(JVorka.iii.);  6, 'Theorems  relative  to  the  Figure  of  the 
Earth,' v.,  1805  (Iforh*,  iil);  7,  'Biographical  Account  of 
the  late  Dr.  James  Hutton,' v..  1805  (^orAr,  iv.);  8,'On 
the  Solids  of  greatest  Attraction,'  vi..  1809  (Wor/u.  iii.}; 
9,  'On  the  Progress  of  Heat  in  spherical  Bodies,'  vL,  1813 
IWorkt,  iii.);  10,  '  Biographical  Account  of  Dr.  John  Robi- 
son," viii.,  1815  {Works,  iv.);  11,  'On  the  Naval  Tactics  of 
the  late  John  Clerk,  Esq.,'  ix.,  1821  (Worki,  ill).  His  se- 
parate works  not  already  mentioned  are:— 1,  'Elements of 
Geometry,'  Edin.,  1795,  8vo.;  it  contains  the  first  six  books 
of  Euclid,  the  elements  of  plane  and  spherical  trigono- 
metry, and  a  supplement  on  the  geometry  of  solids  attd 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  has  passed  through  four 
editions  since  it  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  text  book  in  tb« 
university  of  Edinburgh.  3,  '  Outlines  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy,' Edin.,  1812  and  1816.  2  vols.  evo.  This  contains 
the  heads  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  Merely  the  enunciations  of  the 
several  propositions  and  the  formulm  as  adapted  to  practical 
application  are  given,  but  reference  is  made  to  other  works, 
where  the  demonstrations  will  be  found.  The  Brst  volume 
comprities  statics,  dynamics,  hydrostatics,  bydrauhcs,  and 
pneumatics ;  the  second  refers  wholly  to  astronomy ;  a  third 
volume  was  contemplated  to  comprise  optics,  electricity,  and 
mametism,  but  was  never  executed. 

(The  collected  edition  of  Playfair'i  Work*;  the  article! 
'Playfair' in  Brewster's  Cycioptedia  and  in  the  £ncycfo- 
podia  Britatmiea ;  the  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary, 
1B20,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  371-390;  Chamhon's  Biographicai  Die- 
tionary  qf  eminent  Seottmen,  vol.  iv.) 

PLAYHOUSE.    [Tbeatrb.] 

PLEA.    [Plbadikg.] 

PLEADING  at  Common  Law.  Pleadings  are  the  alle- 
gatioDS  of  the  respective  parties  to  a  cause  expressed  in 
technical  language.  In  order  that  a  correct  decision  may 
bo  made  upon  disputed  rights,  it  is  necessary  that  the  point* 
to  be  decided  should  be  clearly  ascertained,  and  tnis  ii 
effected  1^  the  system  of  special  pleading,  |w  which  the 
precise  points  in  controversy  are  presented  for  aecision,  ua- 
encunbwed  with  extraneous  matter. 

Actions  ue  commenced  either  by  writ  oc  by  plaint :  b; 
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writ,  if  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  brought  cannot  tako 
co^izanco  uf  a  complaint  witliout  an  act  of  tlic  dvuI  au- 
thority in  the  particular  cause;  by  plaiut,  ii'  the  court  is 
authorised  to  proceed  without  royal  nitorrcreiice.  Tlii!>  writ 
till  lately  issued  out  of  chancery,  and  was  called  the  ori- 
ginal writ,  by  which  name  ii  was  distinguished  from  process 
issued,  after  the  commencement  of  a  cause,  by  the  court 
which  the  orii^inal  writ  had  authorised  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  cause.  The  orignial  writ  or  plaint  stated  the  nature 
of  the  complaint  shortly,  though  more  fully  in  some  forms 
of  actions  than  in  others.  After  the  defemlant  appeared  in 
court  to  answer  the  proceedings  against  him,  he  was  en- 
titled, within  a  certain  time,  to  receive  from  the  ])lainiifr  a 
more  detailed  statement  of  the  nature  (»f  the  complaint. 
This  statement  was  called  the  declaration,  fiarratin,  or 
count,  thousrh  the  last  of  these  terms  is  now  more  commonlv 
used  to  denote  (me  of  several  distinct  matters  of  complaint 
comprised  in  the  same  declaration. 

Within  a  certain  number  of  days,  varying  accordinpf  to 
circumstances,  after  the  delivery  of  the  declaration,  the 
time  for  pleading  arrives;  the  term  *  pleading'  being  not 
only  used  in  the  extensive  sense  mentioned  above,  but  also 
in  the  limited  sense  of  the  an-^wer,  whether  consisting  of 
statement  or  of  denial,  which  is  made  bv  the  defendant  to 
the  declaration.  In  answering  the  declaration,  the  defend- 
ant is  not  allowed  to  accumulate  his  objections  both  of  law 
and  of  fact  in  one  defensive  pleading.  The  ]»eculiarity  of 
our  system  in  referrin<^  matters  of  fact  to  the  decision  of  an 
unprofessional  tribunal,  and  of  leaving  questions  of  law  only 
to  the  Judges,  has  created  a  necessity  for  separating  the  mat- 
ters of  law  from  those  of  fact,  and  of  presenting  the  latter  in 
a  shape  in  which  they  can  be  readily  understood  by  persons 
who  are  not  lawyers  by  profession.  It  is  to  the  severe  an- 
alysis required  by  this  feature  of  our  jurisprudence  that  the 
system  oi  special  pleading  is  probably  indebted  for  its  ex- 
cellence. 

When  called  upon  to  plead,  the  defendant  has  several 
courses  open  to  him.  First,  he  may  admit  the  complaint 
set  out  in  the  declaration  either  by  express  acknowledg- 
ment or  by  silence.  In  either  case  the  court  ]>ronounces 
judgment  against  him :  in  the  ftrmcr  case,  np(»n  his  Ciig- 
novit  actitmem.  or  confession ;  in  the  latter,  \i\rou  his  default, 
or,  as  it  is  terniod,  by  nil  dicil,  tho>e  bcin:^  the  wonU  by 
which  the  default  of  a  defendant  was  formerly  r(.c\>rde<l. 
Or,  secondly,  he  may  decline  to  answer  the  r barge  con- 
tained in  the  declaration,  on  the  ground  that  the  court  has 
not  jurisdiction  of  ilir  matter;  or  thai  the  plaintilf  is  not 
entitled  to  sue.  :l<  being  an  outlaw,  f.irci;:n  enemy,  or  the 
like;  or  that  t ho  defendant  is  incapable  uf  bein|;  siu-d,  as 
being  an  infant,  or  incapable  of  being  sued  alone,  as  a  mu- 
ried  woman  without  her  husband,  or  incapable  of  being 
sued  alone,  as  a  party  to  a  contract  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  action,  when  he  is  sued  without  his  co-contractor 
being  made  a  co-defendant  in  the  action;  or  that  the 
plaintilf  or  the  defendant  is  misnatiied.  This  is  called 
pleading  i:i  afhitcinrnt^  because  the  defendant  prays  that  the 
court  will  abate  (put  down)  or  quash  the  proceeding's.  Or, 
thirdly,  the  defendant  admitting,  for  the  present  purpose  at 
least,  that  the  fiu-ts  statcil  in  the  declaration  are  true,  may 
insist  that  thc^e  facts  give  the  plaintiff  no  caubc  of  action 
against  him;  he  nmy  accord  in  l'Iv  rest  (demur)  upon  the 
facts  a.-;  they  appear  in  the  declaration,  and  call  upon  the 
court  to  give  judgment  in  his  favour  upon  that  state  of 
facts.  Tlii>  form  t»f  pleading  is  called  a  *demurrir.*  Or, 
fourthly,  the  defendant  may  answer  the  complaint,  or.  :ls 
it  is  technically  called,  he  may  'plead  to  the  action;'  and 
that  in  one  of  two  \\a\s:  he  mav  denv  some  material  alle- 
gation  in  the  declaration  which  is  neces-iary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  act: on  :  and.  before  the  rules  of  pleading  pro- 
mulgated ni  Is^M,  he  might  in  a  great  variety  of  ariion<, 
and  those  of  the  most  common  orcirrreuce.  ph^ad  one 
iiweei>ing  <lenial  of  the  whole  declaration  ; — this  was  called 
pleadin^r  the  'general  i«-«ue,*  which  is  now  permitted  in 
ihose  ac:ioiis  only  in  which  it  is  expressly  auihoriMtl  by 
statute,  several  acisof  pailiainent  having  allowed  defendant's 
who  are  engai:ed  in  carrying  itito  effect  some  public  object 
to  plead  the  general  i>sue.  and  under  that  plea  even  to  enter 
into  matters  of  defence  which  are  inconsistent  with  such  a 
denial.  A  )!lea  denyin'^  either  one  or  all  of  the  allegations 
in  the  det-laralii>n  niu^t  'conclude  to  the  country,'  that  is 
the  defendant  nni^t  s:aie  his  readiness  to  submit  to  the  de- 
rision of  a  jury  mho  are  called  'the  country,'  as  contradis- 
Unguishcd  fruui  the  *  court*)  Uiu  truth  of  tbu  matter  of  fact 


I  asserted  in  the  declaration  and  denied  in  the  pleu.  It  ii!bi 
same  if  the  plea  asserts  a  fact  denied  m  tin* 'leclarkliMi' 
and  in  either  case  the  defendant  is  ^aid  to  Ukf  t*tu*. 

The  second  nitjde  of 'pU-nding  to  ilii>  aclivin'  i«  h\  futv:.: 
in  a  '  special  plea.'  whtch  eiiber  »  xprei;*ly.  or.  arrurl.:«  'j 
modern  practice,  tacitly.  admit<i  the  truth  of  the  al.e^k::  cj 
ctmtained  in  thededuraiion,  but  which  nut  onl>  Cfj:iff*M>lk.1 
also  avoids  them.  The  special  plea  (whence  the  whidc  miVsi 
is  often  called  *  special  pleading')  introduces  »<>me  iirv  f^ 
or  facts,  the  ellect  of  which,  if  true,  is  to  »^h<>w  that  ni.:«::b- 
standing  the  facts  alleged  in  the  declaration,  the  pb;nr.ff  j 
not  entitled  to  maintain  his  action.     As  it  \%  yet  uner.tjin 
whether  the  plaintilf  will  deny  this  new  matter  «TViiliJii::: 
it  to  be  true,  there  can  be  n<i  conclusion  to  tlic  eountij  up  u 
such  a  plea,  but  the  defendant  prays  the  judgment  of  v.tt 
court  in  his  f.ivour.  in  aniici)iation  (»f  the  iievi  matter  ft'iU-;>«i 
being  admitted  or  proved;  and  if  that  new  lualler c>^t:Ai 
an  affirmative  proposition,  the  defendant  uiu«t  conrludtr  h.t 
plea  with  a  verification,  that  is,   an  offer  to  {pjvc  i:  if  n 
truth  should  be  coiitioverted   on  the  other  T'lde.    TL^  j 
called  *  tendering  an  issue.' 

The  next  pleading  on  the  part  of  the  plaintilf  v:!l  ':« 
regulated  by  the  course  pursued  by  the  defendant.  L''bi 
defendant  has  coiife>i>cd  the  action  or  made  defau!'.  ir« 
plaintiff  has  nothin^'  ti>  do  but  to  pray  that  the  court  v J 
pronounce  a  judirment  agreeable  to  the  confession,  or  j» 
consequent  upon  the  default.  If  the  defendant  has  ^XtiiA 
in  abatement,  the  plaintiff  either  acquie<«ces  m  ifaraci 
being  quashed,  or  he  demurs  to  the  ]>1ea  a^  not  ib«.A| 
suflicient  matter  for  <{iiashing  the  proceeilings  ur  herrplM 
to  the  plea  either  by  taking  issue  (den>ing)  s«inK  mik- 
rial  allegation  in  the  plea,  or  by  confeii>ing  and  avouiu't 
the  plea,  alleging  some  matter  which,  cunsisti-ntlj  iiu 
the  truth  of  the  plea,  destroys  its  effect  and  9ho«»  \u\ 
the  proceedings  ought  not  to' be  quashed.  If  the  fliifi- 
titf  demurs  to  the  plea  in  abatement,  the  defendant  i 
either  abandon  that  plea  and  put  in  a  plea  to  the  &ciiob.u 
ho  must  join  in  demurrer.  If.  upon  the  argument  of 
demurrer,  the  court  are  of  opinion  that  the  plea  in  ^ 
nient  IS  good,  they  give  jud^nlenl  that  the  proceeding*  k 
({Hashed:  if  they  are  cf  opinion  that  the  plea  X9  bad.  tbi 
jud;^mi>nt  is  that  the  defendant  an!.wer  over  iquud  rtsfiA- 
deat  ouater),  in  i»ther  Wi  rds,  that  he  plead  to  theacti-'O. 

If  the  plaintiff  take  is^ue  u])iin  llie  plea  in  abateiDtM. 
the  defendant  is  lixiind  to  join  issue,  that  id,  lo  arcepM/.o 
mode  of  Trial  ofVeicd,  and  if  ni«in  a  trial  the  issue  be  fi  ur.J 
fnr  the  defendant,  he  ha?*  judjuieiit  that  the  pr*/cve<l.:.,:* 
be  c| Hashed  :  but  if  the  \erdict  be  for  the  plaintifT.  \iJt 
judgment  is,  noi  that  tin*  def.  mlant  aijswe.-  over,  bu:  tba: 
the  plaintiff  recover  his  di-niand  .-i^a.iiNt  the  dvl'tndant. 

If  the  di-fendaiit  \\\\>  deuiiiiTed  i-t  ihe  tlerUrat :.«:..  :1k 
plaintiff  cither  ab:indon.'>  the  actinn  or  he  apjhcs  to  \>z 
court  for  leave  to  amend  his  deelaratmii :  or  he  jjiiii  m  "it- 
murrer,  asaertiog  that  the  deilaration  is  sullicient  tu  ?u|'jk.i 
the  action.  'Jhis  dniiuirer  and  joinder  f<>rm 'an  is»ur  .t 
law,'  or  a  (pies  I  ion  between  the  ])artics  to  Ik»  decided  bv  ib« 
court  afier  heanii'^  the  matter  of  law  argue«l  on  both  'yAr< 

Tho  plaint iffV  answer  tu  the  defendant's  plea,  »holher  n 
abatement  or  in  bar,  is  called  a  n-plicaiion.   If  the  dcA-nHant 
has  taken  i-sno,  by  pleafliuj  in  d»'iiial  of  part  or  •»f  l!^  vUit 
of  the  dt'claratitm.  the  plaintiff  must  join  is^ue,  wh.cbi^dore 
by  addiniT  to  the  defendant's  api>eal  t>)  a  jury  the  I'^nd* 
'  and  the  plaintiff  diith  the  like,'  formerly  '  it  f|i:erea#  iftdf 
similiier.'  whe:;cc  this  step  is  railed  *add.ng  the  «iniili?rf' 
If  the  defendant  has  pleaded  spcially,  the  plamtifT  civ 
either  take  i>Mie  upon  the   new  matter  allege  1.  and  rt«- 
clnde  to  the  country,  or  he  may  plead  new  matier.  ihu*  n  LJ 
turn  confessing  and  avoiding  the  defendani'^^  j  lea.  Wbtfr 
ever  in  the  C4)ui>e  of  the  ph'uding  in  n  rau-^*  oiiep^rtvtaio 
a  proper  i>sne  upon  an  allegation  (»f  his  advep^rt.  :h* 
adversary  is  buund  to  join  is^ue  and   go  tu  tri.il  bef  fvt 
jury :  but  when.  in«»!i'ad oftaking is-sue.  new  matter  i* p;ti<!<4 
the  advoijiary  ha^  the  option  of  takiu;;  i^'SUe  \:\\'\\  tl.jt  i:t» 
matter,  of  eonfes«*iiig  an<l  avoiding  it,  or  of  dem;;rTi:.r  t   it 
As  the  pleadiu'^s  may  thu'>  iro  <in   ihron;^li  several  raorf 
stages,  names  have  been  devised  for  th^^se  which  n.  *t  ftv- 
<iuently  arise.     The  defendant's   answer  to  the    |  la  riiitTi 
n']dicati<in  is  called  a  rejonnler:  the  i^laintiff  >  a!i««i  r  ift 
the  rejoiniler  is  calle«l  a  surrejoinder  :  the  defendant  •  lo- 
swtrifj  the  surrejoinder  i:»  a  rebutter:    and  tho  pUmr^ffV 
answer  to  the  rebutter  is  a  surrebutter.     The  prtjcth.«iir^ 
might  go  on  ad  i:illniium,  but  fur  a  very  salutar}'  rule«hir« 
forbidji  a  party  irum  alleging  an)  thing  inconsialcai  witU  cf 
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even  not  corroborative  of,  his  previous  pleading.  A  viola- 
tion ui' this  rule  is  called  *a  departure  in  pleading/ and  is 
ittoniled  with  fatal  conserpicnces  to  the  party  guilty  of  it. 

The  abi)ve  is  a  short  and  necessarily  incomplete  sketch 
of  the  course  of  pleadm^  at  ciiuinion  law,  without  dcQnint* 
the  strict  rules  hy  which  the  altercations  between  the  par- 
lies arc  carried  on.  the  object  of  which  is  to  develop  the 
precise  points  in  coutroversy  between  parties,  and  to  present 
them  in  the  most  conveniunt  shape  for  decision.  Of  these 
rules  Lord  Mansfield  observes :  *  The  substantial  rules  of 
pleading  are  founded  u\  strong  sense  and  in  the  soundest 
lod  clusest  logic,  and  so  appear  when  well  understood  and 
explained;  but  by  behig  niisunderstoml  and  misapplied,  are 
often  made  use  of  as  in>irunients  of  chicane.*  The  object  of 
must  of  the  new  rules  {»f  |)lL'ading  has  been  to  prevent  this 
misapplication  as  well  as  to  lessen  expense,  though,  as 
luighl  be  expected,  in  order  to  avoid  an  evil  ]»rac.tically  felt, 
restrictions  have  been  introduced  which  are  found  to  he 
productive  of  as  much  inconvenience  as  that  sought  to  be 
reined  ie<l. 

Whore  a  point  is  raised  which  is  found  to  consist  wholly 
ar  principally  of  mailer  of  fact,  the  parties,  provided 
there  has  been  a  correct  application  of  the  rules  of  special 
jIcadiuL',  are  distincily  apprised  by  the  pleadings  of  the 
5Xact  nature  of  the  ({ueslton  to  be  decided  by  a  jury,  and 
ire  thus  enabled  to  direct  their  attention  to  that  question, 
ind  prepare  their  proofs  with  reference  to  that  question  only. 
Lftlie  point  in  controversy  is  found  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
luestiun  of  law,  a  decision  may  be  obtained  by  submitting 
:heiaatter  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  atlter  argument  upon 
■lemurrer,  without  the  trouble,  exi)cn8c,  and  hazard  of  a 
Lrial  before  a  jury. 

We  posfte>3  very  little  information  as  to  the  mode  of  plead- 
Dg  before  the  Conquest.  At  or  soon  after  that  period  an 
important  revolution  took  place.  The  pleadings  in  the 
Aula  Regia,  and  afterwards  in  the  courts  which  branched 
3Utuf  it,  appear  to  have  been  conducted  viva  voce  in  the 
French  language,  by  Norman  advocates  called  'cauntours.' 
After  a  discussion  before  the  court  as  to  the  proper  form  of 
ijleadini;  [Serjk\nts]  before  the  judges,  the  pleadings  were 
ted  down  by  the  otlicers  of  the  court  in  the  form  in 
wmca  they  had  been  finally  agreed  upon.  Thus,  little  or  no 
iuconvenience  arose  from  the  prohibition  which  existed 
a<;ainst  the  making  of  any  alteration  in  the  pleadings  after 
they  were  entered.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  plead- 
ings were  directed  to  be  carried  on  in  English,  and  the  entries 
of  ibese  pleadings  to  be  in  Latin.  Afterwards  a  custom  was 
introduced  of  preparing  the  pleadings  out  of  court  and  de- 
livcriag  them  to  the  otlicers  to  be  entered.  In  consequence 
t)f  this  arrangement  defects  in  pleadings  were  not  discovered 
vntil  a  period  at  which  the  parties  were  bound  by  them  as 
Iwing  catered,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  legislature 
to  interfere  in  order  to  allow  amendments  to  be  made  in 
Some  cases,  and  in  others  to  direct  the  judjjes  to  pronounce 
judgment  without  rej^ard  to  formal  objections.  By  the  late 
rules  all  pleadings  must  be  delivered  by  the  one  party  to  the 
other.  (Blackstone's  Connn. :  Report  of  Cnmm.  Law  Com- 
mixmn.) 

PLEADING  IN  EQUITY.  The  following  remarks 
may  serve  to  show  how  fur  Pleadings  in  Eijuity  differ  from 
Pleadings  at  Law,  from  ^hich  they  are  derived;  and  they 
Way  be  taken  as  supj)leniental  to  the  article  Equity,  in 
which  a  reference  is  made  to  this  article.  Some  little  repe- 
tition can  hardly  be  avoided. 

The  Answer  in  Equity  differs  materially  from  the  answer 
at  Law,  in  l)eing  upon  oath,  except  in  the  case  of  persons 
»ho  have  privilege  of  peeraire,  and  in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion; and  the  plaintifl'may  use  the  whole  of  the  defend- 
Mt*s  answer  as  evidence  against  him  at  the  hearing  of  the 
ttuse,  or  such  integral  part  of  it  as  he  may  think  proper. 
He  may  aUo,  by  means  of  the  admissions  contained  in  the 
•fliwer,  obtain  the  inspection  of  books,  papers,  and  writings 
in  the  defendant's  possession,  which  support  his  (the  plain- 
tiff's claim),  and  he  may  use  them  as  evidence  at  the  hear- 
in*^  of  the  cause.  The  defendant,  except  on  the  (juestion  of 
Costs,  can  make  no  use  of  his  own  answer,  further  than  as 
ihuwing  what  his  defence  is;  and  ho  must  support  this 
defence  hy  evidence,  just  in  the  s^ame  way  as  the  plaintiff 
must  prove  those  parts  of  his  case  which  he  cannot  prove  by 
theadinissiouft  in  the  defendant's  answer.  Any  number  of 
plaintiffs  may  join  in  a  suit,  if  they  have  all  a  common  in- 
terest, however  unequal  in  value,  in  the  subject-matter  of 
^e  auic ;  and  a  common  interest  means  suoh  a  legal  or 


equifalile  title  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit,  or  to  some 
part  of  it,  as  will  entitle  them  to  a  decree  which  shall  affect 
the  defendants.  All  the  plaintiffs  in  a  suit  are  considered 
one,  as  appears  from  the  general  rule  that  a  suit  is  abated 
by  the  death  of  a  plaintiff  or  the  marriage  of  a  female 
plaintiff;  and  also  from  the  rule  that  a  person  who  has  no 
interest  in  the  subject  of  the  suit  cannot  join  as  a  plaintiff 
with  one  who  has.  But  the  suit  is  a  different  suit  against 
each  defendant,  for  each  defendant  may  answer  separately 
to  the  bill ;  and  no  defendant  is  affected  in  any  way  by  the 
answer  of  a  co-defendant.  If  a  defendant  dies,  tlio  suit 
abates  as  to  him,  but  continues  as  to  the  other  defendants, 
though  it  is  nearly  always  necessary  to  restore  the  integrity 
of  the  suit  by  making  the  personal  representative  or  the 
heir  at  law  of  the  deceased  defendant  a  party  to  it. 

The  writ  of  Subpoena  is  the  original  process  by  which  a 
party  is  brouc^ht  before  the  court.  This  writ  formerly 
re(]uired  the  pdrson  to  whom  it  was  addressed  to  appear  and 
answer  the  complainant's  bill  under  a  penalty  of  lUO/.  The 
present  form  of  Subpoena  requires  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  to  appear  and  answer  *  upon  pain  of  an  attachment 
issuing  against  his  person,  and  such  other  process  for  con- 
tempt as  the  court  shall  award.'  Those  who  have  privilege 
of  peerage  are  recjuired  to  appear  and  answer  by  a  Letter 
Missive  from  the  lord  chancellor. 

Every  per.«ion  who  files  a  bill  is  entitled  to  have  a  sub- 
poena, and  the  person  who  has  been  served  with  such  sub- 
poena is  bound,  within  a  time  fixed  by  the  rules  of  the 
court,  to  demur,  plead  to,  or  to  answer  such  bill.  The  origin 
of  this  writ  of  subpoena,  or  at  least  the  adoption  of  it  in  a 
court  of  equity,  is  usually  attributed  to  John  W^altham, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  master  of  the  rolls  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  IL 

The  bill  is  briefly  and  sufficiently  defined  to  be  *  a  de« 
claration  in  writing,  showing  the  plaint ifes  griefe,  and  the 
wrong  which  he  suposeth  to  bee  done  unto  him  by  the 
defendant,  and  what  damages  he  sustaineth  by  occasion 
thereof,  praving  process  against  him  for  redresseof  the  same.' 
(West,  Simboieofrraphy,  1U4,  ed.  1G22.)  *  And  first  the 
matter  of  every  bill  ought  to  be  true.  Secondarily,  the  same 
matter  ought  to  be  laid  down  therein  plainly  and  certainly 
in  every  circumstance  of  the  thing,  person,  time,  place, 
manner  of  doing,  and  other  accidents.  And  thirdly,  the 
same  ought  to  be  suiflcient  in  law,  both  for  the  forme 
thereof,  and  for  the  matter,  that  it  be  such  as  is  exammablo 
in  this  court ;  which  being  otherwise,  may  be  dismissed 
thence.'    (West.) 

A  bill  then  is  a  declaration  in  writing  of  a  complainant, 
or  of  several  complainants  who  havo  such  a  common  in 
terest  as  may  form  the  subject  of  one  suit.  Like  a  de- 
claration at  law,  it  contains  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  and  the 
grounds  thereof.  In  form  it  is,  as  already  observed,  a 
petition  or  supplication:  as  it  commences  with  words  of 
supplication,  so  it  concludes  with  a  prayer  for  relief  and  a 
prayer  of  subpoena  against  the  persons  from  whom  the 
plaintiff  claims  relief,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  appear 
and  answer  the  bill,  and  those  only  are  made  defend- 
ants to  the  complainant's  bill  against  whom  he  prays  for  a 
subpuMia;  and  all  persons  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
matter  of  the  suit  must  either  be  complainants  or  de- 
fendants. This  general  rule  is  in  practice  attended  with 
great  difiSculty,  inasmuch  as  the  word  *  interest'  is  some- 
what vague;  but  it  means  either  a  legal  or  equitable  title 
or  claim  to  that  which  is  the  matter  of  the  suit,  or  to  some 
part  of  it.  In  cases  of  fraud,  a  person  may  be  a  party  to  a 
suit,  whose  only  interest  in  the  matter  is  his  liability  to  pay 
costs. 

According  to  present  practice,  a  bill  has  become  a  much 
longer  declaration  than  formerly,  which  is  partly  owing  to 
the  more  complicated  nature  of  modern  transactions,  and 
partly  to  other  causes.  It  is  divided  into  various  parts  by 
modern  writers,  but  in  effect  it  only  contains  two  parts,  the 
declaration  of  the  grievance  and  the  prayer  for  relief.  Tlio 
declaration  consists  of  what  are  technically  called  State- 
ments and  Charges ;  the  statements  are  or  ought  to  be  a 
clear  exposition  of  tho  facts  on  which  the  plaintiff  founds 
his  title  to  relief;  and  every  fact  which  is  necessary,  either 
by  itself  or  coupled  with  other  facts,  to  supiH)rt  the  plain- 
tiff's prayer,  should  be  sutliciently  alleged.  This  rule, 
though  it  may  ap^iear  vague,  and  would  be  useless  to  any 
person  who  attempted  to  draw  a  bill  without  experience  in 
such  matters,  really  contains  all  that  can  be  said  in  general 
terms. 
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The  statements  of  a  bill  are  usually  fullowed  by  charges,  |  murrer  to  the  whole  bill,  which  is  the  most  usual  kind  t 
which  are  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  statements,  but  ■  demurrer,  the  object  generally  is  to  gel  rid  of  the  suit,  aju 
contain  certain  things  or  facts  either  already  stated  and  ;  to  avoid  an  answer  which  may  give  the  plaintiff  some  di>ct;> 
alleged  in  the  charges  with  more  particularity  for  the  pur-  ■  very.  If  the  demurrer  is  alloVod,  the  suit  is  properly  at  .;: 
pose  of  obtaining  an  admission  from  the  defendant,  or  lliey  .  end:  but  leave  is  often  given  to  the  plaintiff  to  amend  L.. 
contain  new  facts  of  which  in  like  manner  the  plaintiff!  bill,  particularly  where  the  <Icmurrer  is  for  want  uf  propt-: 
wishes  to  obtain  an  almis-iiuii  as  evidence  in  support  uf  his  '  parties.  If  the  demurrer  is  overruled,  the  plaintiff  ix:u»; 
statement  and  his  prayer  for  relief.     U  is  also  usual  in  the    answer  the  bill. 

charges  to  suggest  the  detendani's  grouiid>  uf  defence,  for  '  A  plea  in  equity  may  require  a  few  words  of  explanation, 
the  purpose  of  as.ertaiiiiiii:  what  they  are.  and  gcne.~ally  to  A  plea  in  bar  to  tho  whole  bill,  which  is  the  cumraon  kin  J 
make  all  such  ohArges  xn  ifadiniCei  ..r  proved,  would  sus-    of  plea,  is  an  averment  which  is  oflered  as  a  lubstaniiui 


ni 

th 


sui'jvrl  of  iho '/'..i:r!:;*f*>c;u.:n.e.:::or  by  tlioadnr.ssiens  in  doea  not  in  tenns  answer  all  that  is  adversely  alleged,  il 
...e  dctciuLi:i:s  An>\vcr.  or  trv'iu  w:i::en  papers  ;n  the  j^>>>cs-  ■  must  bo  taken  to  admit  that  to  be  true  which  it  does  r.ui  kii 
sivn  or  ivwor  vf  :hv  lore::  via:::.  Tl^s  is  the  great  distinoiion  terms  answer,  because  the  averments  of  the  plea  are  offered 
lu  presi'r.i  i»:-.io'.:-.e  Ivswcvn  .i  dvv'.ara::'n  .ii  law  and  a  l»:ll  m  as  a  cmiplete  an^iwer  to  the  bill.  In  the  old  books  there  a 
equii\.  Iv'iU  N.ato  t!u'  pla.:it:tr'>  dc:;:at;d  and  the  t'junda-  no  di>tinction  made  betWL>en  a  pica  in  equity  and  an  answer 
tio  »  i-f  It :  I'ut  tho  bi.i  :n  iNiuiiy  aUo  co:i!a.::s  a  hrje  part  of  i:i  equi:>  :  nor  is  iliere  any  difleience  substantially.  'A  p'ti 
^hai.  if  prv•u^l,  \*v«i:Ivl  bo  the  pI.ii:i:iiT'>  exidcnvv.  Now  i<  a  spec. al  answer  to  a  bill,  differing  in  this  from  an  answer 
much  of  I nis  maiior  i«hu-!i  :s  ohai^ed  ::i  a  b.ll  may  be  and  in  the  common  form,  as  it  demands  the  judgment  uf  iL« 
%*lV*n  i>eni:re!>  falsv\  a::d  :<»  :u\o:r.ed  b\  tho  plaiiiiitT  t'.<r:b.o  wurt  in  the  first  instance  whether  the  mutter  un^ed  U  a 
puijuv-io  of  jkviMj:  wrotbov  he  cinr.ot  e\:nicl  soiuo  cMdoni-e  dvvs  not  dt-bar  the  plaintiff  from  his  tillo  to  that  an ^Ve; 
fa\ oui able  to  htiuV.t  f;\»:u  the  de'.cii  la:'.!.     'I'he  p'a ;::t iff    » Inch    the  bill  requires.'     (Lord   Redesilale,  in    I^ftche  \, 

1  L..  p.  7-4.)  Now,  as  a  complete  aoswif 
i  plaintiff  retiuires,  and  is  entitled  to  if  h:i 
ubstance  and  form,  and  as  discovery  is  i:i 
d .  To  i  ul  .1 1 1 1 .  Now  • '.'  V-  A  0  w : '. .  ■  .1 1 1 ;  !•  1 11  > :  .i .  *  -i  w  o  r  a  1 1  :  lu :  :  ho  many  cisc*  h  :*  cl :  ie  f  objec  t,  a  iid  in  some  cases  h  is  on  h  ubj  eci, 
pl.i.uiiil  di'»i!ui:\  .I'.'.oa:-. -^  ■■  b  X  b  '.!.  jt.'^aUnI  i!  bx*  uuier.al  :t  :se\iiii;t  that  Ufore  any  further  proceedings  can  betakvU 
to  iho  pUiiiiitt\  oaxo.  o.  bo  \\\\.^\  »U'.ui;r  or  -o'.oad  to  it :  and  ::i  tI;o  n.atter  of  a  b:!!  I »  which  a  defendant  pleads,  it  raLst 
bo  oauLioi  dojou!.  .  \  liio  *.i>o  nisviv-^xnI.  booav.^o  he  ihorvby  In?  dele;  mined  whether  the  plea  is  good  in  form:  an  J  «^r 
jilmis  iho  pt-riiitt'^  oi*o  to  Iv  iioo,  a-.. I  ii.oe:''r\*  bo  iu'.:st    th:>  purjvse  the  averment>  uf  the  plea  must  be  coD^ider^^ 


Ill  biiii>  u«  .i\x'fd  it'o  y\  ii!u.rt\  b  .'.  oi  ao'.o:!.  o::hor  b>  c  ;:-  V^'-^  i*  A  luvi^sarv  consinjuence  of  the  ailmitted  truth  of  ad 

lo^^ioii  .lud  .iNoi.liuj;.  oi    b\    liOM^sJi;;    a:!,!    tiaxoi^:.  j:  tV.e  tli'>e  par:>  of  the  bill  to  wh:^'h  the  averments  of  the  plvi  di 

III  (UM,tl  p.ii  i«  iboiv.>(  '  (Wi  \i.  I "  I  )    rhuN  .1  a}*poa:>  tla:  an  f^*t  cMcnd.     In  onler  therefon*  that  a  plea  may  be  taken  at 

ititMM.M  iii%'.|iiii\  14  Ml  toiiu  tbo  «.iMU*.i«  a  plea  to  lite  .u".-.o:i  .U  a  sutl:o:o!it  a!:>wor  lo  the  whj!e  bill,  it  must  confuin  sxil- 


II. Ill  III  I  lU'*  ui»|»iiu*iiiii       i\^e»t,  I**.  I  •"'■  -.--..  w.   .."    I"...-  — w..*  .-  ...  ..,«-,,  w^...^^..  •„«  |/iw.4iiiu 

rii««  iii.'ih' ^•l  pioii-odiiiK  in  iho  iMM' of  an  insutVicient  an-    and  defendant,  and   the  cause  is   heard  on  the  issues  «o 

•  Mt  I  It*.  b*'oi»  .ilio.»d\  oxphiiued      jK^ji  iTX.l  jomed:ju>l  as,  in  the  cam;  where  the  bill  is  answered,  the 

i«  .iho.iilv  oliMMNi-d,  nMi«i  ui  pritpor  form  '  cauM'  is  heard  upiMi  all  the  i»ues  of  law  and  fact  joincil  bt 


1. 1)  I*  ^onulmio*  .ii»MO.        inoM'  w  m»  iiie  ■  n  »:\n:iin>. 
n  .1  \  buoiin*  nm»t  ^W'*'"  <»»  'ho  iiuih  i«l  then  iiu^wer  in  |      The  matter  pKadul  a?,  an  answer  to  the  bill  must  be  i-re 
1„  1    1,1  111  ,i.  ilio  iolu:i.'ii  whiih  ilii\  pr»«fi'»*  ihoUio*  In  U*  ,  tliioi:.  and  such  a  ihiny  as  is  an  answer  to  the  whole  of  the 
*"■  ','..'  I  pliuntiirs  di-niaiid,  nr  lo  s«j  nuit-ji  uf  the  bill  as  ibc  r'' J 


v".|.M-  ,,.'.. V  !-.iM..l   .....U  I.Ulr  .Al.!:in«l...,,  fiirllu-r    ..w-iimnl  ...  ll.is  a..>«i-r  -.bill  ..f  .jle  »a»  ««,.ut.l. 

,1.,,,,«I.M  »...'  >-c..  B-wn.    iKgriTV.)    Wbcn.U*  •  dc  !  but  r^rbu,.*  a  «,r...  uccs  forming  i,,  ih«.r 
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ombined  result  one  fact  which  displaces  the  equity.*  (Lord 
Sldon,  Rowe  v.  Teed,  15  Ve.,  377.) 

The  definition  of  a  plea  *  not  denying  the  equity,  but 
ringing  forward  a  fact  which,  if  true,  displaces  it,*  is  in 
nbstance  the  same  as  the  definition  of  an  exceptio  by  Gains 
v.  119): — 'Oninesexceptiones  in  contrariumconcipiuntur, 
uia  adfinnat  is,  cum  quo  agitur.* 

A  defendant  may  disclaim  all  interest,  right,  or  title  in  or 
ihe  matter  of  the  plaintiff's  bill ;  but  it  will  nearly  always 
appen  that  such  disclaimer  will  be  an  insufficient  answer 
V  itself,  and  that  there  will  be  parts  of  the  bill  to  which  it 
I  be  necessary  to  give  an  answer.    Accordingly  a  dis- 
mmer  is  accompanied  by  an  answer  to  some  part  of  the 
•ill  at  least. 
A  defendant  may  demur  to  a  part  of  a  bill  as  well  as  to 
I  whole  bill :  he  may  also  plead  to  a  part  of  a  bill  as  well 
to  the  whole  bill ;  and   he  may  demur,   plead,  answer, 
luu  disclaim,  with  respect  to  the  same   bill.     But  it  is 
vry  rare  that  any  two  of  these  ways  of  pleading  are  united, 
9pt  an  answer  and  disclaimer,  on  account  of  the  practical 
culty  attendant  on  such  a  mode  of  defence.     For  it  fol- 
iiw^  from  the  nature  of  these  ways  of  pleading  that  they 
t  severally  apply  to  substantially  different  parts  of  the 
A  man  cannot  plead  to  that  matter  to  which  he  de- 
;  for  to  plead  is  to  offer  something  as  an  answer  sutii- 
uh  in  substance,  though  it  may  not  be  so  in  form,  and  to 
ar  is  to  allege  that  he  ought  not  to  answer.    For  the 
reason  he  cannot  answer,  in  the  formal  manner  of  an 
er.  to  that  to  which  he  has  either  pleaded  or  demurred, 
fcvi       )y  pleading  already  offered  something  as  a  sufficient 
wwn,  and  having  by  demurrer  alleged  that  he  ought 
»t  to  answer.     *  A  plea  or  answer  will  tnerefore  overrule  a 
murrer,  and  an  answer  a  plea  ;  and  if  a  disclaimer  and 
itwer  are  inconsistent,  the  matter  will  be  taken  roost 
igly  against  the  defendant  upon  the  disclaimer.*     (Mit- 
p.  32U.) 
jTieadings  in  equity  were  formerly  continued,  like  plead- 
91  at  law,  beyond  the  bill  and  answer.     The  plaintiff  re- 
~  to  the  defendant's  answer  by  his  replication,  which  is 
d  to  be  *  the  plaintife's  speech  or  answer  to  the  de- 
iit*8  answer,  which  must  aflirm  and  pursue  his  bill,  and 
and  avoid,  denie  or  traverse  the  defendant's  answer.* 
Vest.)    Thus  if  the  answer  denied  the  plaintiff's  claim  as 
ated  in  the  bill,  and  suggested  or  stated  some  new  matter, 
was  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  make  a  special  reply 
hich  was  analogous  to  the  defendant's  answer.  To  meet  this 
lecial  replication,  the  defendant  put  in  a  rejoinder,  which 
defined  to  be  *  the  answer  which  the  defendant  maketh 
the  plaintif 's  replication,  which  must  pursue  and  confirm 
s  answer  and  not  swarve  from  the  same,  and  sufficiently 
nfesse  and  avoid,  denie  or  traverse  each  material  part  of 
le plain tif's  replication.    If  the  parties  be  not  at  issue  by 
)n  of  some  new  matter  disclosed  in  the  defendant's  re- 
jiider  that  requireth  answer,  then  may  the  plaintif  surre- 
•yne  to  the  said  rejoynder,  and  the  defendant  in  like  man- 
sr  to  the  surrejoynder,  if  there  be  cause,  which  hapneth 
trie  seldome.*  (West.) 

This  method  of  pleading  by  special  replications  and  re- 

inders  is  now  disused,  and  all  the  objects  of  such  proceed- 

ire  at  present  attained  by  the  power  which  the  plaintiff 

»  of  amending  his  bill  and  stating  his  case  in  a  better 

n  after  he  has   seen  the   defendant's    answer.      The 

e  of  special  replications  has  also  led  to  the  practice  of 

wjuently  stating  the  plaintiff's  case  more  completely  in 

ii  bill   in  the   first  instance,  and   introducing  numerous 

"ees  and  suggestions.    Thus  if  the  plaintiff  anticipates 

the  defendant  may  plead  to  his  bill,  and  so  prevent 

rom  obtaining  the  complete  answer  which  he  wishes, 

rill  charge  various  mattei-s  in  his  bill  which  will  destroy 

;t  of  the  anticipated  plea,  unless  the  defendant  sup- 

i      uis  plea  by  a  full  answer  to  such  matters. 

0UI,  whether  a  bill  has  been  pleaded  to  or  answered,  the 

itiff  and  defendant  are  not  at  issue  until  the  plaintiff 

filed  a  replication  and  served  upon  the  defendant  a 

lupcena  to  rejoin.   This  is  now  merely  a  formal  matter,  but 

is  still  necessary  in  order  to  put  the  cause  at  issue,  and  to 

ble  the  parties  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  witnesses 

support  of  the  allegations  of  their  respective  pleadings. 

Itidence.] 

The  form  of  pleading  use^l  in  this  country  is  derived  from 

of  the  Romans.     In  6racton*s  work,  the  fifth  part, 

iich  is  entitled  'De  Exceptionibus,'  occupies  the  same 

Ace  in  his  treatise  as  the  same  matter  does  iti  the  Insti- 
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tutes  of  Gaius  and  of  Justinian,  and  the  terms  used  by 
Bracton  are  those  of  the  Roman  law :  indeed,  the  whole 
work  of  Bracton  follows  the  method  and  order  of  Justinian's 
Institutes.  A  comparison  between  the  Roman  and  Eng- 
lish procedure  in  equity  is  made  in  Gilbert's  '  Forum 
Roman  um.* 

After  the  Legis  Actiones  among  the  Romans  fell  into  dis- 
use, the  mode  of  procedure  was  per  formulas,  the  nature  of 
which  is  fully  explained  by  Gaius  (iv.  39,  &c.).  The  De- 
monstratio  was  that  part  of  the  formula  which  showed  the 
matter  upon  which  the  plaintiff 's  demand  was  founded ; 
the  Intentio  contained  the  demand ;  the  A(\judicatio  gave 
power  to  a  judex  to  decide  on  the  matters  in  dispute;  and 
the  (Ik)ndemnatio  empowered  him  to  make  a  decree  in  fa- 
vour of  the  plaintiff,  or  to  dismiss  the  defendant,  according 
to  the  evidence  produced  before  him.  The  formula  was  a 
proceeding  in  jure,  that  is,  before  the  preetor,  and  it  con- 
tained the  instructions  to  the  judex,  to  whom,  according  to 
Roman  practice,  the  investigation  of  the  facts  and  the  mi- 
nisterial duty  of  pronouncing  the  decree  were  entrusted. 
The  answer  of  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff's  claim  was 
called  Exceptio,  and  exceptiones  were  either  peremptoriso — 
in  bar,  or  dilatorise — in  abatement.  The  plaintiff  might  an- 
swer the  defendant's  plea  by  his  Replicatio,  and  the  defend- 
ant might  answer  the  Replicatio  by  a  Duplicatio,  to  which 
the  plaintiff  might  answer  by  a  Triplicatio ;  '  and  the  prac- 
tice of  all  such  pleadings,'  says  Gaius  (iv.  129),  *has  been 
sometimes  carried  even  farther  than  this,  owing  to  the  mul- 
tifarious character  of  the  matters  in  dispute.' 

One  example  may  be  sufficient  as  an  instance  of  the 
Roman  pleading.  *  If  an  argentarius  sue  for  the  price  of  a 
thing  sold  by  public  auction,  the  form  of  the  defendant's 
plea  may  be  a  submission  to  have  judgment  against  him, 
provided  (si)  the  thing  which  was  purchased  has  been  deli- 
vered to  him  ;  and  this  is  a  good  plea  (exceptio).  But  if 
the  conditions  of  sale  were  that  there  should  be  no  delivery 
till  the  money  was  paid,  the  argentarius  may  put  in  a  repli- 
cation to  this  effect,  submitting  to  the  plea,  unless  (nisi)  the 
conditions  of  sale  were  that  the  thing  should  not  be  delivered 
to  the  purchaser  before  he  had  paid  the  money.'  (iv.  1 26.) 
The  words  si  and  nin,  which  are  used  in  this  passage,  were 
introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the  plead- 
ings for  insertion  in  the  formula ;  for  the  Condemnatio  in 
the  formula  was  conditional ;  that  is,  if  so  and  so  is  proved, 
then  make  suah  and  such  a  decree  against  the  defendant; 
and  if  not  proved,  dismiss  the  defendant. 

PLECOTUS.    [Cheiroptera,  vol.  vii.,  p.  25.1 

PLECTRO'PHANES.    [Fringillid.e.] 

PLECTRiyPHORUS,  M.  de  Ferussac's  name  for  a 
genus  of  Testaceans  which  may  have  been  slug-like  animals 
{Limax),  carrying  on  their  tails,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
buckler,  a  kind  of  small  conical  shell ;  but  Cuvier  observes 
that  they  are  only  known  from  the  not  very  authentic 
figures  of  Favanne. 

PLEBEIAN,  PLEBES.    [Rome.] 

PLEDGE  is  a  thing  bailed  (delivered  for  a  temporary 
purpose  [Bailment])  as  a  security  to  the  bailee  for  the  per- 
formance of  some  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  bailor. 
When  the  pledge  is  for  a  debt,  more  especially  where  it  is 
given  to  secure  a  loan  at  interest,  it  is  commonly  called  a 
pawn.  [Pawnbroker.]  In  bailments  the  degree  of  care 
required  from  the  bailee  varies  according  to  circumstances. 
When  the  bailment  is  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  bailee,  he 
is  bound  to  use  the  greatest  care,  and  is  excused  by  nothing 
but  unavoidable  accident  or  irresistible  force.  When  the 
bailment  is  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  bailor  and  bailee,  tbe 
latter  is  bound  to  take  the  same  care  of  the  thing  bailed  as 
a  prudent  man  usually  does  of  his  own.  When  the  bail- 
ment is  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  bailor,  it  is  sufficient  if 
the  bailee  keep  the  goods  bailed  as  carefully  as  he  does  his 
own,  however  negligent  he  may  be.  Different  writers  on 
the  law  of  bailments  refer  the  contract  of  pledge  to  each  of 
these  divisions.  Perhaps  the  conflicting  opinions  may,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  reconciled  by  distinguishing  between  the 
different  objects  which  the  pledge  is  intended  to  secure,  and 
the  engagements  which  it  is  intended  to  protect.  First,  the 
pledge  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  given  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  pledgee,  as  where,  after  a  contract  is  completely  made, 
one  party  gives  to  the  other  a  pledge  for  its  performance. 
Secondly,  which  is  the  ordinary  case,  the  pledge  may  be  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  bailor  and  bailee,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
loan  of  goods  on  hire  or  of  money  at  interest,  accompanied 
by  a  pawui  in  which  case  the  pawn  gives  security  to  the 

Voi,.XVIlI.-2K 
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bailee,  and  purchases  credit  for  the  liailor.  lliirdly,  the 
pledge  may  be  given  for  the  pur])osc  of  obtaining;  a  grntuitou.s 
loan  of  goo<lii  or  of  money,  or  of  pHMuirini;  some  other  ad- 
vantage to  the  bailor  only.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  first 
of  these  three  cases  the  bailee  wi.iild  be  liable  for  the  con- 
sequences of  slight  nc^1igL•noe:  in  the  scrond,  for  the  con- 
sequence  of  the  want  of  ordinary  care ;  and  in  the  third,  for 
gross  negligence  only. 

The  pled:;ee  is  l)ound  to  return  the  plcd«;o  and'  its  incre- 
ments, if  any,  upon  being  reqiicitrd  so  to  do,  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  enga^'cnient.  This  duty  is  extinguished  if 
the  pledge  has  ceased  lo  exist  by  some  cause  for  which  the 
pledgee  is  not  answerable.  Hut  he  is  responsible  for  all 
losses  and  accidents  which  happen  after  he  has  done  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  his  duty  as  pledgee,  or  has  refused 
to  do  his  duty.  When  the  full  amount  of  the  debt  or  duty 
therefore  is  tendered  and  refused,  and  the  ple<lp:e  is  detainerf, 
the  pledge  is  at  the  sole  risk  of  the  pledgee :  so  if  the  pledgee 
misuse  the  pledge.  In  every  ease  where  the  pleuge  has 
sustained  injury  from  the  wrongful  act  or  default  of  the 
pledgee,  the  owner  may  recover  damages  to  the  amount  uf 
the  injur)',  in  an  action  on  the  case.  By  the  act  of  pledging, 
the  pledgor  impliedly  warrants  that  the  property  is  his  own, 
and  such  as  he  can  rightfully  pledge. 

The  contract  of  pledi^e  may  be  extintruished  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  engagement  for  which  tbe  pleflgc  was  given, 
or  by  satisfying  the  engagement  in  any  other  manner,  either 
in  fact  or  by  operation  of  law,  as  by  the  acce])tanee  of  a 
higher  >ecurity  without  an  express  stipulation  that  the 
pledge  shall  continue. 

If  the  engagement,  to  protect  which  the  pledjre  is  given, 
be  not  performed  within  the  stipukted  time,  the  pledgee 
may  sell,  upon  driving  due  notice  to  the  pledgor.  If  no  time 
be  stipulated,  the  pledi^ee  may  give  notice  that  he  requires 
a  prompt  fulfilment  of  the  engagement,  U{)on  non-com- 
pliance with  which  he  may  sell. 

The  possession  of  the  j)ledge  does  not  atlect  the  right  of 
the  pledgee  to  enfon'e  performance  of  the  engagement, 
unless  there  be  a  special  agreement,  by  which  he  has  en- 
gaged to  resort  to  the  pledge  only,  or  to  look  to  it  in  the 
first  instance. 

Though  the  pledgee  may  sell,  he  cannot  appropriate  the 
pledge  to  himself  upon  the  default  of  the  pledgor ;  nor  is  he 
ki  liberty  to  use  it  without  the  permission  of  the  owner, 
expressed  or  clearly  implied.  Such  an  implication  ari.-es 
where  the  article  is  of  a  nature  to  he  benefited  by  or  to 
recjuire  being  used,  in  which  latter  case  the  use  is  not  only 
justifiable  but  indispensable  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of 
the  pledgee.  {Commentaries  on  Law  of  Bailment,  by  Storey.) 

Ai  to  the  ix)wer  of  an  agent  to  pledge,  see  Factor. 

PLEDGE  (Roman).  This  word  formerly  denoted  a 
person  wlio  was  a  security  for  another ;  but  it  now  denotes  a 
thing  which  is  a  security,  and  generally  for  a  debt. 

The  chief  rules  of  English  law  as  to  mortgaging  and 
pledging  are  derived  from  the  Roman  law,  in  which  however 
there  is  no  distinction  among  ple<lges,  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  thing  pledge<I,  whether  it  was  a  thing  move- 
able or  immoveable,  corporeal  or  incor|)oreal :  and  a  thing 
could  not  be  the  subject  uf  pledge  unless  it  could  be  the 
subject  of  buying  and  selling,  for  the  power  of  selling  a 
pledge  was  an  important  part  of  the  creditor*s  security.  A 
man  might  pledge  a  thing  either  for  his  own  or  ai'iother 
person*s  debt.  The  terms  used  in  the  Roman  law  to  express 
pledging,  and  also  the  thing  pledged,  are  Pignus  and  Ily- 
potheca.  It  is  properly  hyjwtheca,  where  there  is  a  bare 
agreement  (nuda  convcntio)  that  a  thing  shall  be  a  security 
to  a  credit(»r  for  a  debt,  and  the  thing  remains  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  debtor.  The  word  hypotheca  (viro^ijKii)  is  Greek, 
and  denotes  a  thing  subjected  to  a  claim  or  demand. 
When  the  thin$;  was  delivered  to  the  creditor,  it  was  called 
Pignus  (Isid.,  Orig.^Y.^  c.  25);  and  as  moveable  things 
would  for  obnous  reasons  be  most  frequently  delivered,  a 
notion  got  established  among  some  Roman  lawyers,  aided 
by  an  absurd  etymology  (pi'^nus  appellatum  k  pugno,  Jhi;., 
60,  tit.  If),  s.  23S),  that  the  term  pignus  was  applicable  only 
to  a  pledge  of  moveable  things;  and  this  notion  lias  also 
prevailed  in  modern  times.  (Ryall  r.  Rowles.  I  Vcz.) 
The  true  etymology  of  pignus  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  pactum.  It  is  generally  said  that  hypotheca  corresponds 
to  the  English  mortgage,  and  pignus  to  pawn  or  ple<lgR :  but 
this  is  not  the  casi*.  No  ownership  was  transferred  by  the 
Roman  hyp<ithecn.  Tbe  term  hypothecation  in  EngliMi 
law  is  still  used  to  express  the  moi  tgago  uf  a  ship  or  ita  carga 


Originally,  when  a  man  wished  to  borrow  tnoner 
security  of  a  thing,  he  transferrwl  the  ownership 
tiling  to  tbe  lender  by  mancipatio,  or  injure  ce<«i4.  < 
remancipationis,  or  sub  fiduria:  and  tbe  Uirr-iv 
recover  his  o^^ncrship  by  usurecepUo  (GaiuN  i..  i 
when  the  debt  was  paid,  and  in  some  other  raM**  nU 
this  modeof  givin«;  security  was  found  t'ibe  d.^u  {\]in 
to  the  debtor,  and  subst-qui^ntly  tlie  thing  «a<  mri 
into  the  hands  of  the  creditor  with  a  {Hjwer  of  »ulr 
the  debt  wa^  not  paid  according  to  the  agreement : 
gave  the  creditor  no  ownership,  and  consequently 
no  actio  in  rem  against  any  third  person,  and  then 
sufficient  security  for  his  debt.  The  pra*tur'»  e^irf  i 
remedv  for  this  bv  i^ivinz  to  the  creditor  u  real  ar!u^r 
scH'iana  actio,  against  any  person  who  was  in  potMr^ 
the  thing  pledcjed,  for  the  |)urpose  of  rccoverin;!  il;  i 
extension  of  this  ri^ht  ot  action,  under  iht*  naiBc 
quasi-sen'iana  actio,  also  called  hypothecaria,  gtve 
hypotheca  the  full  character  of  the  pignus. 

Thus  the  Roman  law  recognisL>d  the  pignus,  wbri 
from  the  contractus  ingnoris,  and  the  hypothera. 
arose  from  the  pactum  hypotheca?.  But  tlierv  vrt 
cases  which  in  the  Roman  law  were  considere<l  caii  sof 

The  pignus  ])ractorium  arose  when  a  creflitor,  by  ij 
decree,  was  allowed  to  enter  info  possession  (millet 
possessionem)  either  of  the  wh<)le  property  of  a  debtor 
part  of  it;  but  there  was  no  pignus  till  the  credit 
possession.  It  has  been  conjecture<l  that  thi«  kind 
nus  owes  its  origin  to  the  old  pignoris  capiu.  (Gi 
26,  &c.) 

There  was  also  the  tacit  hypotheca.  which  was  f 
on  certain  acts.  In  the  ca.se  of  pra-dia  ruslira,  tite  f 
the  ground  were  a  pignus  to  the  owner  for  tbe  rent, 
there  was  no  agreement  to  that  cflect:  and  if  am 
money  for  the  repairs  of  a  house,  the  building  bei 
pignus  for  the  debt 

The  creditor,  though  in  possession  of  the  pledge,  eo 
use  it  or  take  the  profits  of  it  without  a  contraei 
effect,  which  was  called  antecbre^is,  or  mutual  i 
he  took  the  profits,  he  had  to  render  an  account  o 
when  his  debtor  came  to  a  settlement  with  him:  but 
entitled  to  an  allowance  for  all  nece>sary  expenses  la.'i 
the  thing  pledged,  as,  for  instance,  for  the  repairs  ofa 

After  the  time  agreed  on  for  payment  was  pr:»i 
creditor  had  the  rigbt  of  selling  the  pledge  and  of  rvK 
his  debt  out  of  the  produce  of  the  sale.  If  the  proii 
the  sale  was  not  sufficient  to  discharge  the  debt,  be 
peisonal  action  against  the  debtor  for  the  remainder, 
ginally  perhaps  he  could  only  have  this  right  uf  t 
express  contract,  but  subsequently  the  ri^riiK  to  »« 
distrahendi  sive  vendendi)  was  an  essentia)  part  of  tl 
tract  of  pledge.  Though  the  creditor  was  not  the  on 
the  thing  (dominus),  still  he  could  transfer  ownershif 
purchaser,  a  doctrine  that  h  only  intelligible  en  the 
sition  that  he  sold  it  as  the  attorney  or  agent  of  tbe 
But  the  creditor  could  only  sell  the  thing  in  respect 
debt  for  which  the  thimc  was  pledged,  and  nut  in  res 
other  debts  due  to  him  from  tbe  debtor,  though  he 
apparently  retain  the  surplu!^  of  the  sale  in  his  han 
satisfaction  for  such  other  debts.  The  power  uf  salt 
be  exercise<l  pursuant  to  tbe  terms  of  the  cuntx» 
when  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  the  form  and  I 
of  sale,  tbe  law  prescril>ed  the  mode  of  procccflinc 
the  creditor  was  bound  to  observe  strictly.  I(  i 
usual  to  insert  in  the  contract  of  pled<;e  a  Ijcx  C 
that  is,  a  condition  by  virtue  of  which  the  th.i:« 
tiecame  the  absolute  property  of  the  creditor,  if  tbe 
was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on.  But  by  a  cvos 
of  Constantino  ((^od.,  viii.,  tit.  33)  it  was  forbidden  X 
such  a  clause  in  the  contract.  If  anvthinLT  rvmaiD 
aAer  satisfying  the  creditor,  it  belonged  tit  the  delt* 

A  thing  migiit  be  pledged  toseveml  perstms  in  kuc 
whose  claims  were  to  be  satisfied  act^ording  to  tbeir 
in  time.  But  there  were  some  exceptions  to  tins  rul 
duced  by  special  laws,  which  gave  a  pnfjferenre  to 
persons  and  claims,  independent  of  the  order  of  tin 
a  constitution  of  Ia*o  gave  a  priority  to  a  pledge  vb 
contracte<l  by  a  public  instrument  (instruraontum 
confoctum),  or  by  a  private  instrument  atifsrcd  b 
witnesses,  over  every  other  pledge  which  w.i-*  lo  be 
by  any  other  evidence.  Ill  is  law  was  intendeti  to  ] 
fraudulent  agreements  by  which  a  pledge  would  bi 
dated. 
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.here  wore  several  creditors,  he  who  had  the 
r  iill  vm  cniillcd  lo  sul!  and  pay  himself;  [lie 
any,  belungeil  lo  ihe  creditor  who  was  next  " 
lu  on  till  thl'  whole  was  exhau^tud.  Ifa  ciedil 
isterior  in  order  of  time,  wished  to  stand  in  tl 
1  who  had  the  priority,  he  cuuld  do  so  In-  pafini; 
bt.  and  lio  tlien  occupied  (succeisit)  the  same 
ad  the  liumo  right  as  the  prior  creditor.  This 
as  fouiideil  on  the  assignahlo  character  of  a 
though  lhi>  picdgco  was  not  the  owner  of  the 
;oulil  only  sell  it  in  the  manner  already  men- 
could  transfer  his  interest  to  an  assignee,  and 

transfer  to  a  second  pledger  the  jus  vendcndt 
icDiid  pleitgcr  was  excluded  from  such  right  by 
tract.  <Di^.,  2D,  til.  3,  s.  3 )  When  a  subse- 
toc  advanced  a  sum  of  money  which  was  applied 
nvation  of  the  thing  pledged,  for  instance,  for 
e  of  repairinfr  a  ship,  he  had  a  priority  over 
earlier  date,  on  the  ground  of  bis  having  by  his 
1  Ihe  thing.  {Dig..  20,  tit.  4,  s.  5.)  The  same 
d  somewhat  move  limited,  prevails  in  our  own 
}ney  lent  on  the  security  of  a  ship. 
idfifv  remained  the  owner  of  the  thing  pledged, 
uourse  sell  it,  but  the  purchaser  look  it  subject 
ge.  The  creditor  who  was  in  possession  of  a 
inswerablc  fur  any  damage  that  befel  it  owing 
iulpa,  that  is.  fraud  ur  neglect,  but  he  was  not 
'or  unavoidable  loss. 

was  determined  in  various  ways ;  b;  the  de- 
the  thiti;;.  by  the  creditor  releasing  the  debtor, 
r  paying  the  debt,  and  in  other  mays.  When 
fferud  the  money  to  his  creditor,  he  was  entitled 
pled<,'C  reslorL'd  to  him.  This  might  be  obtained 
pignoraticia,  which  was  an  actio  in  personam, 
for  damages  done  to  or  sustained  by  the  thing, 
rptus  of  the  muney  if  the  pletlge  had  been  sold 
tor.  The  cieditor  had  a  cunt raria  pignoraticia 
t  the  debtor  for  expenses  incurred  as  to  the 
ly  fraud  in  the  matter  of  the  pledge,  as  passing 
«tler  metal,  and  in  some  other  cases, 
in  law  of  pledges  lias  been  treated  by  various 
;reat    Icnsth.      A   compendious   view   of  it   is 

Brinkiii anil's  'liislitutioneB  Juris  Romani,' 
12;  in  Maruziill,  "Lehrbuch  der  Instil,  des 
es,'  Leipzig,  1H3U;  and  in  Ayliffe's  'Law  of 
'awns,'  Luiidun,  1 732 ;  see  also  '  Dig.,'  '20,  lit. 
lit.  7:  'Inslit.,'  iv..  lit.  6;  'Cod.,'  8,  lit  1-1,  Stt. 
SG,  CUSTOM  OF,  derived  from  the  French 
cly  or  gaiie.  The  expression '  I'll  pledge  you,' 
is  deduced  hy  some  of  our  writers  on  popular 
ram  (he  times  when  the  Danes  were  in  posses- 
uid.  It  is  taid  lu  have  been  the  custom  of  that 
Ee  the  moment  when  a  native  of  Ihe  island  was 
drinking,  to  slab  him  with  a  knife  or  dagger; 
lie  could'  not  drink  in  company  unless  some  one 
Id  be  llieir  pledge  or  surety  that  they  should 
irm.  (Bromptoii;  Sir  Richard  Baker's  CAron., 
.  316;  Henry,  Hisl.  Great  Bril.,  4to.,  vol.  ii., 
ilso  Eiie  Puntopiiidaii's  Gegta  et  Vestigia  Da- 
Vaniam,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2ti9.t 
te  the  eustuiti  to  have  lakcn  rise  from  the  death 
rani  Ihe  Martyr,  son  lo  Edgar,  who,  by  Ihe 
af  his  slep-rauther  Elfrida,  was  stabbed  in  the 
as  drinking. 

Jglit  the  expression  meant  no  more  than  that 
;our  cup  or  glass,  I  jihilged  myself  to  you  that 
iwyour  exampie.     (Brands  Papular  Aniiqui- 
pp.  22:1-232.) 
RS.    [TAi-Hrs] 

;NE.  or  PLIOCENE.  By  this  title  (derived 
iiore,  anil  jcnivnf.  H'lo)  Mr.  Lyell  wishes  to  cha- 
upper  part  of  the  toil  lary  strala.  There  are  in 
r  and  newer  i'leiocene  forinations,  and  some 
:  the  latter  class  the  expression  Pleistocene,  or 

DN,  Conrad's  nanie  for  the  cenus  Mdina  of 

K,  Savignv's  name  for  a  genus  of  Dorii- 
Ampkhmme,  Bl.).  «hifh,  with  the  same  ten- 
oeiii,  Sav..  liave  braucliiaj  ill  the  furm  of  tufts. 
■The  Indian  Seas,  where  some  of  them  grow  lo 

''Uio/iecaruiicuMuiTeiebellacarumulata.Gia.') 
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PLEKOCHE'lLUS,  the  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding't 
naioefiragenuBof  ftipirf'^'*3uild.>,  Bu/imusof  amhors. 

Generic  Character. — Animal  liermaphiodite.  Body  cor- 
rugate, heliciform ;  A«a(f  bilobale;  fenlacles  four,  the  two 
longer  ones  with  oculiferous  terminations;  mandtb!e  very 
lunate,  the  ossicula  transverse,  the  triangular  appendage 
cutaneous.  Intromittent  organ  retractile,  at  the  tout  uf 
the  right  greater  tentacle.  Mantle  perforated  by  a  com- 
mon foramen.    Ova  few,  krge,  with  ■  calcareous  shell  or 

Shell  barely  utiibilicate,  dextral,  ovnl,  tpirsl;  the  spire 
elevated,  but  obtuw,  the  two  lust  whorls  lai^est,  v4ntricoso. 
Aperture  entire,  elongated.  Columella  with  a  single  plait, 
which  is  cavernoao- index.  Lip  thickened,  morginate. 
(Guild.) 

Example,  Flekockeilut  undulatus. 

Description. — Body  olivaceous- blaoft,  foot  pallid  beneath ; 
tentacles  white  at  the  apex ;   eyes  blael. 

Shell  itout,  turgid,  plaited  longitudinally,  indistitictlr 
striated  Iranaversciy,  ferruginou*  chestnut,  vilh  oblique 
brown  undulated  bands ;  whorls  Ave. 

Efgt  oval -elliptic,  indistinctly  corroded,  numerous,  large, 
glutmously  deposited  in  a  heap,  aiid  joined  by  a  gelatinous 
thread ;  at  first  yellowish,  shining,  afterwards  (when  dry) 
pearly-calcareous. 

Young  pallid,  the  shell  diaphanous,  prettily  corroded, 
and  of  a  eilky  lustre,  no  stno},  and  the  lips  simple.  The 
adoleteent  shell  subdiaphanous.  the  bands  more  distiDct. 
The  old  shell  coveted  with  a  glaucoua-bronrn,  thick  wrinkled 
epidermis,  the  bands  evanescent,  often  deeply  corroded. 
(Guild.) 

Mr.  Guilding  states  that  this  fine  species  occurs  in  im- 
mense numbers  in  the  forests  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent, 
generally  withdrawn,  but  sometimes  even  copulating  in  the 
day-time.  The  ova  are  agglutinated  to  the  vaginating 
leaves  of  the  Tillandsim,  which,  from  holding  water,  secure 
a  damp  atmosphere  at  all  limea.  The  lately  excluded  shell 
long,Etood  in  Mr.  Guilding's  cabinet  as  a  nondescript  Sue- 
cinea  f  with  a  depressed  ipire.  He  at  last  traced  il  ab  ovo. 
and  from  the  examination  of  this  and  the  young  shell  of 
Bulimilut  urtdulatia,  be  cautions  the  zoologist  against 
hastily  separating  such  small  shells  as  do  not  bear  on  the 
lip  some  positive  mark  of  maturity.  In  the  young  Pltko- 
cheili,  he  observes,  the  whole  shell  is  without  strie,  and  is 
beautifully  corroded  on  its  surface,  the  plicoi  being  smooth 
and  distinctly  marked  as  Ihey  are  added  by  Ihe  first  opera- 
tions of  the  mantle.  In  the  young  of  the  other  snail,  he 
observes,  are  seen  numerous  fine  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse striie,  which  it  will  be  in  vain  to  look  for  in  the  parts 
added  by  the  animal  as  il  advances  in  strength,  a  circum- 
stance that  would  have  led  to  the  muUipUcation  of  species, 
bad  not  specimens  been  discovered  invariouistages  (^Zoot. 
Joam.,  Toh  iiL> 


iDlaul  and  ibell,  (SniniOD,  frsn  GuiUbq*)  > 


PLENIPOTENTIARY.    [Ambassador.] 

PLEODONTS,  the  name  auigned  by  MM.  Dumfril 
and  Biliron  to  llicir  first  subfamily  of  LixanU  Lacvrlii-ni 
(Lacertian  Liiards),  ur  Saurieut  Autotauret  (Aulos&urian 
Sauriann). 

ThoHf«/unfc  are  divided  into  Itro  great  groups:  the  firal 
with  ■  compressed  tail,  liurmuuntcd  willi  crests,  as  in  the 
Cmtodilet ;  Ibc  other  ivJth  Ihc  mil  perfectly  conical,  or  very 
■lightly  flattened  on  its  four  surfaces,  so  ihat  it  atill  apnean 
louiidcd.  MM.  DuiDi'rrit  and  Bibron  have  employed  the 
expression  Cyclntelraxoniit  tu  dcsi[;nato  Ihis  mixed  form. 

In  tha  subfaraily  of  the  Plcodonis  these  diitiiiguisbed  zoo- 
losUlii  have  placed  llie  species  nhoMi  teeth  are  cumplclcly 
solid,  being  without  any  internal  cavity,  and  verylirmly 
lixod  by  their  edge's  and  their  cxienial  surface  tu  the  jaw- 
hoiiei,  in  a  groove  huUowed  out  along  their  internal  border, 
D<;uin9t  nliich  the  leuib.  especially  the  anterior  one*,  are  id 
applied,  that  theii  point  or  free  extremity  seems  to  be  always 
a  little  directed  outwards. 

In  the  first  group  of  the  Meodonti,  or  Lacrrtiant  trith 
comprtised  taiU  (Cal/ieluret),  three  genera  only  are  com- 
prised—1.  Crocod»iuni«(Dn^o/ini',parl,Cuvier;  Ada.  part. 
Gray).  2.  TkoricUi,  Wa?l.  (Draerena.  Daud. ;  Ada,  part. 
Gray).    3.  tJeuttieumt,  Dum.  and  Bib. 

In  the  second  f^oup  o!  PUodonln,  those  vith  compressed 
tails  {Conieaudet,  or  Slrongylures),  the  following  tcenera 
ere  included; — I.  Aporomtra.  Dum.  and  Bib.  2.  Salvalnr, 
Uiim.and  Bib. (.Tupinambit.  Vnuii,,  pari,  the  SuuTtgarden, 
or  Munilnm,  Cuv. ;  Trju*,  Merrem,  pari ;  Ciiita,  Fleming ; 
Monitor.  Fitling. ;  Podinetna and  Clenodon.V/^RU  Wiepm. ; 
Jixyjmewlrs.K^ivp.;  Axfinemo, C. Bonap. ;  7>/m« (subgenus 
Te^uixin,Gn.y).  3.  Ameiva (ATneiva,  Uuv.,  pari,  Filling.; 
Tejiu,  part,  Merrem ;  Cnemidophorut,  purtiWiegin.,  Bonap.; 
TV/us  (subdiv.  Ameiva,  part.  Gray).  4.  Cnemidophorui, 
AVagl.  (Ameiva,  part,  Cuv.,  Filling.,  Gray ;  Cnemidcphorw, 
jiarl,  Wagl,  Wiegm.).  5.  Dierodon,  ihim.  and  Bib.  G. 
Aeraatug,  V/aff.  {TejuM,  part,  Merrem;  Trjui.  Fining.; 
Aertmtm,  Wagl,  Wicgm.).  7,  Cenlrofiyx,  Spix  ( Triirhi/- 
i;a»lrr,  Wagl  :  l^evdo-Ameira,  Filiiiill.). 

i>LESlUSA'URUS.  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybcare's  name 
for  an  extinct  genus  of  an  extinct  family,  toe  Jinaliofau- 
riam,  and  first  described  by  liira.  with  the  uiistaucu  of  Mr. 
l)c  la  Becho,  in  till!  Trantactiant  i^  the  Qnlogical  Snriely 
of  Lundim,  in  IX2I,*  A  resluratiun  of  the  ski>letun,  lu- 
ffutbcr  Willi  (bat  ni  Ichthywauru',  was  given  by  Mr.  Cony- 
tiearu  in  a  suhscquenl  volume  of  the  same  Tramactifitif* 
(|h-J4l,  from  an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  Pletiucnuna 
ihlickndnruK.  and  tlic  accuracy  of  this  restoration  is  still 
unirersalty  acknowledged.  This  genus  is  the  Hitlidrtuan 
of  Waaler. 

Since  tlie  article  Ichlhyosaunu  was  written.  Professor 
Owen  has  made  ilial  part  of  his  lifport  o«  Britith  Fiuait 
Jlffililn  which  lelutes  tu  the  Enaliimiaria,  or  'J.iiardsnf 
the  Sea,'  to  llie  lirilith  Afnoeialion  for  ihe Advaiieemeut  •■/ 
Seience.  Tins  paper,  whii'h  adds  auotbur  to  the  many  in- 
•  ffnJ  r'a'....-!...  )..  ^-«.  l-i  M^ilri. 
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stancn  already  before  the  public  of  tbe  Prnftetai's 

research  and  acute  observaiion,  has  brought  the  lu 
the  Icklhyotauri  and  Pletiotuuri  down  to  ibe  pre* 
throwing  light  upon  many  point*  which  mjuinid 
lion,  and  compleling  the  eatali^ue  of  the  >pi.'nM 
genera,  after  be  had  visited  Ihe  muicuma  of  thu 
and  of  the  Continent. 

Profesior  Owen  characleriiei  the  Enaliotaunau 
tcbrale,  air-breathing,  and  cold-blooded  animals ;  n 
therefore  to  ihft  great  class  of  Reptilia  in  tba  Ci 
system,  and  indicative  of  a  primary  modiflcaboQ  d 
pical  structure  of  that  class,  by  which  the  EruliiaH 
filled  more  especially  for  a  marine  life.  The  pracf  ih 
animals  resnired  almuspheric  air  immediaiely,  ■. 
serves,  afforded  by  Ihe  position  and  alrueture  of 
pai-sages,  and  by  ihe  osseous  mechanism  uf  I 
abdominal  cavity,  whilst  the  evidence  that  iha;  i 
blooded  animals  reposes  on  the  unanchyloscd  coi 
the  elementary  osseous  pieces  of  the  ucciput  ata 
cranial  bones,  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  of  ibe  Tvttt 
lumn :  the  laws  of  organic  coexistence  juilifylbct 
gions,  to  which  the  Professor  com i-a  from  lbnea« 
of  the  osseous  system,  that  the  heart  was  adapted  u 
mil  only  a  part  of  the  circulating  blood  througb  tk 
ralor?  oi^ans.  Ho  ihen  sliows  iliat  the  peculiar  b 
■-—-  of  ibe  Saurian  type,  or  Ihc  special  Enaln 
[florist icB.  consist  in  tbe  absence  of  the  ball  and 
articulations  of  the  bodies  uf  the  verlebrs. — (be  aon 
the  nostrils  at  or  near  the  summit  of  Ihe  head  ;  iMi 
ted  hccmapopbyscs  ;*  the  numeroua  short  and  Bl 
tal  hones  which   must  have  been  enveloped  in  a 

[divided  legumenlary   shealh,  forming  tu   bolb 
and  hind  extremities  a  fin  resembling  in  external  ■ 
the  paddles  of  ibo  CeUieea.     Althuugb   other 
of  fossil   saurians   were   aijualic   and    mann^  and 
nlly  possessed   extremities  modified  for  twiniB 
those  of  the  marine  Ckelnniaiii,  uf  Ihe  present  di 
I  less  ilrikitig  degree,  the  feet  of  the  Vneaditm 
existing  saurians,  lliose  repldes  only  ought,  in  tbe  epi 
I'rofessur  Owen,  to  be  rci;anled  as  true  EnalkiiaBK 
combine  limbs  filled  for  swimming  with  the  t 
vertebral  characters  ahuve  defined. 

The  chanLclers  of  the  genera  PletiotaurMt  aal  Jt 
lauriM,  Ihe  types  of  the  iwo  principal  modiSauieUi 
fomical  structure  offered  by  ibe  EiialiotaunaDii  an 
derived  from  modifications  of  the  vcilebnl  cdmn,  ■ 
with  regard  to  the  form  and  configuration  of  theiBdi' 
bones,  as  to  Ihe  relative  groups  of  ihe  ee>tkd,4am 
eaudal  rerlebnr.  Professor  Uwen  ha*  alto  Ihmd  ll 
verlebrs!  afford  the  best  characters  lor  the  diitine 
,-pecies  a»  well  as  of  genera. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  remarkable  cluinetH 
vertebrtD  in  flftiotiiurii'  is  the  extraordinar;  length 
i«rvical  portion,  including  from  twenty  to  fcrty  Tei 
The  articular  surfaces  uf  their  bodies  aiw  cither 
>lightly  convex  in  Ihe  centre,  and  moet  rrequenllj  e 
:\t  ihe  periphery.  Two  pits  are  generally  prewBted 
under  part  of  the  bodies,  but  this  character  ii  not  c 
""'  '   il  vertebroo  of  Ihe   Pteiiotauri  genenUy  f 

XI,  ihe  neurapopliysct,  and  the  ribs  in  a  m 
IT  unanchylosed  stale,  and  although  in  general  no 
^erse  iiroceises  are  developed  in  this  region,  an  a 
iFJIh  the  structure  chankclerislic  of  this  part  of  ibi 
ihe  Crocodile  is  maintained  in  the  division  uf  the  ■• 
surface  for  (he  cervical  rib  into  nn  upper  and  lower  f 
byahuriiontal  fissure— a  structure  which,  Mr.  0« 
serves,  ii  well  dcicn'ibed  and  figured  by  C'unybeacc 

DI  thuir  put!  Bhirh  ■II'  inik-iiniilriiili  ilnelviinl  la  irpinu  mMi 
■•mivTiiM.  or  IlioH  aliiEk  ibuileulu  (valiamligu  fnm  tbn*Mi 

Ji1iijna*<.4r  iTwf  KIrmrwIt.  I,  Ttn  rnniH  ai  hoil;  ufUi*  mliNi 
in  JrimMln.nninFliciii«lli;  t»u  r|>inhnn.    S.T^otnfrr^^ 

llir  r-»(™B,  >iid  ■lilrli  111.  Iiu  Idrntiiit  l^naCnl  to  call  vax^nl 
nam  ai  ptiirfrtrtintl  clriili.uli  of 'hvAi.)'  8l  lliiurrl.  3.  TnB 
nlir  ■■■■vrloiv'  (rvnlly  lu  inuwrt  Of  (riU  l>|gu|.iT>vli  ■>■  ik*  ■ 
Fvrii(thrKii(iuiD.aiali>hn.|ihrlii»iin^uHdIuril[  ATKaH>»>H, 
lw<r,tut  Com-iiirnr,  paraKar  «t  rmartrTiinil  rtnteait  rian'tr/m  •* 
—Out  tnniiM  hv  i>w  hIuiiUie  ■hick  1*ib<  ur  elm  In  ih#  lY  ^i 

niODWloJ  alKl  iVMirall}  iiirk)'liiHO  •  iUi  llii  diitnl  f  UrrsXin  ut  ik* 
i«ur<.uidi<iiiihlBn>a)ianuid  niih  tkoM  pthmj,.  !>,>  Mipn»n  m 

>>W'li>kvd  ■ilh  Ikp  ui.bl  nimRi.^  uf 'll...  Iimat  •,*.»■.  kTM.*! 
innmunBli^  tW,nrknn»  ot  V-.hniwt  bocf  Tu  ilir  ninw]  • 
iiir  UW[  i^iirtm  firmni.  bs  ikr  .-^nlcti.  unil.  sot  cuUl  maki 
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lurus  dolichodeirus :  as  these  vertebra)  of  the  neck 
!h  the  dorsal,  the  inferior  part  of  the  costal  articula- 
:omes  smaller,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  sur- 
aftbrded  by  the  superior  facet,  which  also  gradually 
om  the  centrum  to  the  neurapophyses,  and  in  the 
.ertebrse  stands  boldly  out  as  a  true  transverse  pro- 
m  the  upper  side  of  the  base  of  each  neurapophysis. 
ns* verse  processes  of  the  sacral  vertebrje  subside  to  the 
the  neurapophyses :  and  as  the  caudal  vertebrae  re- 
>m  the  trunk,  the  articular  surface,  which,  as  in  the 
epresents  or  takes  the  place  of  the  transverse  pro- 
adually  descends,  and  passes  from  the  neurapophy- 
be  aide  of  the  centrum,  but  is  not  divided  by  the  lon- 
al  groove  which  characterises  the  costal  surface  in  the 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  groove  is 
marked  in  some  species  of  Plesiosaurui  than 
;  and  indeed  Professor  Owen  has  seen  Plesiosaurian 
1  vertebrae  in  which  no  trace  i)f  it  was  visible.  *The 
ophyses,*  continues  our  author,  *  are  commonly  un- 
wed with  the  vertebral  centres  in  any  part  of  the 
ind  in  some  instances  throughout  the  cervical,  and  at 
erior  part  of  the  dorsal  region,  the  neurapophyses 
ppeared  to  be  joined  each  by  an  articular  surface  to 
ne  above,  as  they  are  to  the  centrum  below, — the 
here  remaining  apparently  throughout  life  unanchy- 

0  the  neurapophyses.  This  condition  of  the  upper 
al  elements  is  rarely  seen  in  any  cold-blooded  verte- 
nimals,  and  never  in  the  warm-blooded  classes.  In 
)arts  of  the  spine  where  the  vertebrae  enjoyed  less 
y  upon  each  other  than  in  the  neck,  the  spines  be- 
nchylosed  to  the  neurapophyses  at  an  earlier  period, 
smapophyses  co-exist  with  the  ribs  or  paravertebral 
ts  in  the  caudal  reijion  of  the  spine,  but  they  continue 
lout  life  to  be  unattached  by  bone  either  to  the  cen- 
bove  or  to  each  other  below ;  and  here  also  their 
s  not  developed,  and  consequently  no  true  chevron 

formed  in  the  Plesiosauri.  The  hasmapophyses  are 
itinued  alont;  the  inferior  surface  of  a  great  part  of 
lomen.  formin<;  there  the  sternal  or  abdominal  ribs; 
it  as  the  neurapophyses  are  developed  in  the  trans- 
irection  to  protect  the  expanded  cerebral  masses  in 
nial  region,  so  here  the  ha^mapophyses  are  in  like 
r  elongated  transversely,  and  their  spine  is  introduced 
idified  to  form  a  third  mesial  rib-like  bar,  connect- 
ffever,  as  usual,  the  lower  or  distal  extremities  of  the 
ophyses,  and  completing  the  osseous  cincture  of  the 
nal  viscera.  The  tail  in  the  Ptesiosauri  is  relatively 
ihorter  than  in  the  Ichthyosauri,  and  there  is  an  olh> 
?ason  for  the  curtailment  of  this  part  of  the  animal ; 
the  Ptesiosauriy  the  length  and  mobility  of  the  neck 
s  a  special  development  of  the  tail  for  producing  the 
movements  of  the  head  unnecessary.  The  bodies  of 
tebr®,  in  most  species  of  Piesiosaunts,  are  traversed 
ly  by  two  vascular  canals,  which  lead  from  the  me- 
'  or  spinal  canal  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  centrum, 
they  terminate  each  by  an  orifice,  and  sometimes  by 
fices  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line.  These  orifices 
however  a  constant  character  of  the  genus  PLesiosaU" 
ither  are  they  peculiar  to  this  genus,  being  present 
vertebrae  of  the  Cetacea,  as  well  as  in  those  of  other 
In  a  section  of  the  vertebral  centrum  of  a  Plesio- 
,  the  osseous  texture  for  some  lines  near  the  anterior 
sterior  articular  surfaces  is  denser  than  in  the  rest  of 
tebra?,  and  the  direction  of  the  lamina)  and  fibres  is 
;  in  the  intermediate  portion  the  laminae  are  hori- 

tium. — Though  the  head  of  the  Plesiosauri  resembles 

the  crocodiles  in  its  general  form,  it  is,  as  Professor 

)bscrve3,  relatively  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 

The  elongated  form  of  the  strong  and  prominent 

bones,  most  of  which  extend  from  point  to  point, 

de  interspaces  like  the  timbers  of  a  scaffolding,  forms, 

arks,  one  of  the  first  indications  of  a  deviation  from 

codilian  type,  and  of  the  affinity  of  the  Plesiosaurus 

Lacertian  Sauria  ;  and  this  affinity,  he  adds,  is  fur- 

empliflcd  in  the  condition  of  many  of  the  individual 

He  procctHls  to  state  that  the  occipital  bone  includes 

.ilar,  lateral,  or  ex-occipital  pieces  in  a  permanently 

ed  condition,  as  in  other  reptiles ;  the  basi-occipital 

1  larger  proportion  of  the  articular  tubercle  for  the 
&nd  the  ex-occipitals  a  less  proportion  than  in  the 
les;  and  the  circumference  of  ihe/oramen  magnum 
plcted  by  the  supra-occipital  element,  in  both  which 


respects  the  Plesiosaurus  manifests  its  affinity  with  the 
Lacertian  Sauria,  The  mastoid  elements  extend  from  the 
occipital  to  the  tympanic  bones;  but  above  these, and  be- 
tween the  occiput  and  the  strong  arched  pedicle  supporting 
the  lower  jaw,  a  vacuity  leads  from  the  occipital  region  to 
the  temporal  fossis.  The  corresponding  openings  in  the 
skull  of  the  crocodiles  are,  he  remarks,  reduced  to  very 
small  size  in  consequence  of  the  expanded  form  and  oblique 
position  of  the  tympanic  bone,  but  in  the  Lacertian  Sauria 
they  are  as  wide  as  they  are  in  the  Plesiosaurus,  if  not 
wider. 

Professor  Owen  describes  the  parietal  bone  as  strong 
and  triradiate,  consisting  of  a  median  piece  corresponding 
with  the  normal  parietal  in  the  crocodiles,  and  of  two  trans- 
verse elongated  processes,  formed,  as  it  were,  by  a  bifurca- 
tion of  the  posterior  part  of  the  median  piece ;  and  in  a 
young  specimen  of  Plesiosaurus  Macrocenhalus,  in  the 
museum  of  the  earl  of  Enniskillen,  he  found  the  median  or 
sagittal  suture  dividing  the  two  parietals  still  distinct ;  in 
older  specimens  of  PL  Hawkinsii  lie  always  found  it  oblite- 
rated; affording  evidence  to  justify  the  description  of  the 
parietal  bone  as  single  and  triradiate.  The  Professor  pro- 
ceeds to  notice  the  median  portion  of  the  parietal  bone  as 
offering  two  modifications  of  structure  whicn  point  out  in  a 
striking  manner  the  deviation  of  the  Plesiosaurus  from  the 
Crocodilian  type  and  its  approximation  to  the  Lacertian  type 
of  the  Saurian  structure.  The  first  of  these  is  the  median 
crest  or  ridge,  from  which  the  surface  slopes  away  on  each 
side ;  proving  that  the  temporal  muscles  were  relatively  as 
strongly  developed  as  in  the  Iguance  for  instance,  and  were 
only  separated  from  each  other  at  the  top  of  the  head  by 
the  intermuscular  ridge.  The  ponderous  jaws  of  the  cro- 
codiles, on  the  contrary,  are  worked  principally  by  the 
masseter  and  pterygoid  muscles,  and  in  those  Saurians  the 
temporal  muscles  are  small  and  separated  by  a  flattened 
space  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  simple  parietal 
bone.  The  second  modification,  which  brings  the  Plesio- 
saurus near  to  the  lizards,  is  a  moderate-sized  elliptical 
vertical  perforation  of  the  median  part  of  the  parietal  bone» 
a  few  lines  behind  the  coronal  suture,  analogous  to  the  per- 
foration in  the  Iguana  described  by  the  Rev.  Lansdown 
Guilding  as  the  foramen  Homianum:  there  however  it  is 
placed  directly  upon  the  coronal  suture,  in  the  situation  of 
the  anterior  fontanelle ;  but  the  Professor  observes  that  the 
same  foramen  exists  in  many  other  genera  of  Lacertian 
Sauria ;  and  in  Monitor,  Lacerta  proper,  &c.  it  is  situated 
entirely  in  the  parietal  bone.  In  the  Crocodilians  there  is 
no  trace  of  this  foramen.  The  third  modification,  which 
approximates  the  Ptesiosauri  to  the  Lacertian  type  and  ex- 
hibits a  difference  from  the  Crocodilian  structure,  is  the 
posterior  bifurcation  of  the  parietal  bone,  forming  processes 
of  considerable  length  and  constituting  the  most  prominent 
parts  of  the  cranium ;  these  are  articulated  with  the  tym- 
panic bone  by  means  of  an  oblique  sigmoid  suture.  The 
frontal  bone  consists  of  a  median,  two  anterior,  and  two 
posterior  pieces.  The  median  frontals  extend  as  far  for- 
wards as  the  midspace  between  the  small  nostrils,  and  ap- 
pear to  terminate  m  a  point  between  the  commencement  of 
the  narrow  nasal  bones.  The  interfroutal  suture  of  Lord 
Enniskillen's  voung  PI,  macrocephalus  is  elevated  by  a 
ridge  continued  forwards  from  the  parietal  crest.  The  outer 
margin  of  the  median  frontal  forms  the  superior  boundary 
of  the  orbit.  The  anterior  frontal  enters  into  the  formation 
of  the  anterior  and  superior  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  is  wedged 
in  between  the  mid-frontal  and  superior  maxillary  bones. 
The  posterior  fh)ntal  bounds  the  orbit  posteriorly,  and  ex- 
tends downwards  to  join  the  malar  bone,  like  the  columnar 
portion  of  the  post-frontal  bone  in  the  crocodiles  ;  but  Pro- 
fessor Owen  observes  that  it  is  broader  and  more  super- 
ficially situated  in  the  Plesiosaurus,  thus  bearing  a  greater 
resemblance  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  structure  of 
the  skull  in  the  Lacertian  Sauria.  A  further  and  more 
striking  degree  of  difference  from  the  Crocodilian  type  is 
manifested  in  the  posterior  frontal,  for  it  is  not  extended 
backwards  to  join  the  mastoid,  so  that  the  skull  of  the  Ple- 
siosaurus does  not  present  an  osseous  ridge  traversing  longi- 
tudinally the  temporal  fossa,  like  a  second  zygoma,  and 
dividing  it  into  an  upper  and  lower  cavity,  as  in  the  Croco- 
diles. The  Zygomatic  element  of  the  temporal  bone,  in- 
stead of  being  extended  obliquelv  parallel  with  the  tympanic 
bone  and  joined  to  it,  stretches  norizontally  from  the  malar 
and  post- frontal  bone  backwards  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
tympanic,  and,  as  in  the  Lacertian  Saurians,  becomes  at 
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tached  by  its  two  extremities  only.    In  its  general  form, 
and  especially  in  its  length,  the  tympanic  bono  it»  inter- 
mediate between  the  Crocodilian  and  Laccrtian  tvpes,  ex- 
ceeding them  both   however  in  robustne&s.     In  the  facial 
bones  the  resemblance  to  the  LAcertian  Saurians  begins  to 
diminish,  and  the  approximation  to  the  Crocodiles  to  in- 
crease ;  and  this  tenaency  is  further  shown  in  the  strength 
of  the  whole  maxillary  apparatus,  the  great  relative  size  of 
the  intermaxillary  bones,  the  rugged  exterior  surface  of  the 
osseous  parts,  and  particularly  in  the  distinct  alveolar  ca- 
vities of  the  teeth :  but  a  striking  exception  to  this  tendency 
is  manifested  in  the  external  nastnls;  their  size  and  position, 
combined  with  the  structure  of  the  paddles,  point  out  the 
analogy  of  the  extinct  £naliosaurs  to  the  existing  Cetaceans, 
offering,  as  the  Professor  observes,  a  beautiful  example  of 
the  adaptation  of  structure  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  a 
species.    The  respiratory  apertures  are  situated  a  little  be- 
fore the  orbits  near  the  highest  part  of  the  bead :  in  the 
Crocodiles  they  are  placed  near  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  snout,  blended  together  into  a  single  aperture,  and  hav- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  their  circumference  formed  by  the 
intermaxillary  bones,  which,  in  Plesiosaurus,  make  an  ex- 
tremely small  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  nasal  apertures, 
which  last  chiefly  consist  on  each  side  of  an  interspace  at 
the  convergence  of  the  anterior  frontal,  nasal,  and  superior 
maxillary  bones,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  b^  the 
nasal  bones,  as  in  the  Lacertian  Sauria.  The  intermaxillary 
suture  extends  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  nostrils  forwards 
to  a  little  more  than  half  way  between  the  orbit  and  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  cranium.    One  of  the  strongest 
of  the  inferior  teeth  usually  rises  just  in  front  of  this  suture, 
and  there  a  slight  notch  seems,  the  Professor  observes,  to 
correspond  with  that  tooth,  presenting  a  resemblance  to  a 
very  characteristic  structure  in  the  true  Crocodiles.    Tlie 
lachrymal  bone  forms  a  groat  proportion  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  orbit,  and  the  superior  maxillary  enters  next  into 
the  formation  of  the  circumference  of  the  orbit  below  the 
lachrymal  bone :   the  malar  bone  rests  upon  its  posterior 
extremity  by  an  oblique  suture.     The  posterior  margin 
of  the  malar  bone  is  joined  to  the  posterior  frontal  bone  as 
well  as  to  the  zygomatic,  thus  completing  the  osseous  boun- 
dary of  the  orbit  posteriorly.    The  usual  complicated  struc- 
ture observable  in  the  Saurians  appears  in  the  lower  jaw  of 
the  Plesiosaums,    The  dentarv  piece  presents  evidence  of 
its  soon  becoming  anchylosed  to  its  fellow  at  the  sym- 
physis :  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  expansion  of  its  an- 
terior extremity.      No  intervening  vacuity  separates   the 
angular  and  surani^ular  pieces  as  in  the  Crocodiles,  but 
those  pieces  are  joined  together  throughout,  as  in  the  La- 
certian  group.      The  suranpular  piece  rises  higher  and 
forms  a  sharper  edge  for  the  insertion  of  the  temporal 
muscles  than   in  the  Crocodiles,  a  structure  which  agrees 
with  the  greater  development  of  these  muscles,  as  indicated 
by  the  size  of  the  tenipi>ral  fossoc.    '  The  articular  piece 
presents  a  regular  and  deep  concavity  for  the  reception  of 
the  articular  end  of  the  tympanic  bone:  it  is,  as  Mr.  Cony- 
bcare  has  well  remarked,  more  developed  than  in  the  Cro- 
codile, and   thus  appruxitnates  more  nearly  to  the  corre- 
spondiu£^  part  in  the  I^certian  type.    The  angular  piece  is 
prolonged  backwards  beyond  the  joint,  but  not  quite  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  Crocodiles.* 


SkuU  of  Pli-»iiMutiru»  rrttoreil.    (Conybean.) 
a,  profiU ;  b,  se«D  frum  alMrre. 
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Under  >w  uf  Pl«ioMumit  (anUrior  part). 
1,  wen  fh>m  above :  2.  profile ;  3,  teen  from  beUnr.    ^Co> 


A  tooth  ftlif  htly  uaf  uiaed.  (Cooybewe.) 

Professor  Owen  next  proceeds  to  describe  the  «/< 
arcs,  observing  that  the  ordinary  or  vertebral  ribs 
already  spoken  of  as  essential   parts  or  appen 
vertebra.     The  free  extremities  of  the  ribs  are 
together,  in  the  abdominal  region,  by  the  sens 
mediate,  slender,  elongated  pieces,  to  which  CoD 
the  appropriate   designation  which  has  just  b 
Each  of  these  sterno-costal  arcs  includes,  in  the  Fm 
seven  pieces.    The  median  piece  is  trans\crsely 
slightly  bent,  and  poiiiied  at  both  extremities; 
pieces  are  similarly  formed,  except  that  ilie  exire: 
outermost,  which  joins  the  vt-riebral  rib,  is  obt 
piece,  continues  Profe&sor  Owen,  as  it  reixnlcs 
median  lino,  overlaps  the  anterior  part  of  the  rii 
succeeds,  where  it  is  adapted  to  an  oblique  groi 
kind  of  joint,  observes  the  Prufcs^o^,  probably  a< 
a  )ielding  or  sliding  motion  of  the  pieces  one  upon 
and  favoured,  as  Dr.  Bucklaiul  has  remaiked,  i\ 
expansion  of  the  cavity  containing  the  lungs*. 


Pecinral  arch.  The  broad  r.»r;u*onl  boise-,  r 
cxpiiiidei  as  ihey  art»  in  the  antCiO-|JU!»ieri .:  dii 
notice<l  by  Professor  Owen  a^  the  mo>l  Ciiu>|in  loi 
composing  the  pectoral  aicn:  he  describe*  iho: 
and  anterior  margins  as  gently  i  uiivex.  and  mce 
mesial  plane,  vhore  tbcyoveiiup  tne  anteuor  tiu 
Into  their  anterior  interi>{)ace  is  wed>:ed  ihe  r 
piece,  con^istin.;  of  a  short  inoial  }  u.(  ess  and 
lateral  exiianMons.  A  stronj;  triiadiaie  bone, 
Mr.  Owen  s  opinini.  soeius  to  represent,  an  in  the  C 
the  scapula  and  clavirle  united,  is  anhed  frum 
extremity  of  the  coracoid  bones,  with  which  it  c< 
form   the  shoulder-joint,  near  which  last  poiol 


I   nnd  obliquely  backwards  < 
iting  the  true  U'spuU 


branch  or  procMi 


ral  eriremity.  Tlic  IiumeTM  a  deacrtbol  as  b  Blout 
Kleralely  long  bono,  curved  slit;hlly  backwards, 
I  at  its  proximal  uMrcniity,  and  ilattened  as  it  a p- 
i  the  flliow  joint.  The  radius  and  ulna  arc  both 
ml  tiat  bones,  but  ruUlivirly  longer  and  more  dis- 
narkeil  than  in  Ichlhyniaurut ;  the  radiun  is  nearly 
;  the  ulna  curved,  iis  Ciiueavity  being  ilirectcd  to- 
ne radius.  The  disiinclly  defined  carpus  consislH  of 
Brow  of  small  flat  rounded  oiiiiciila,'ia  number  from 

fbt.  The  rnelararpal  bones  are  elongated,  slender, 
,  and  slightly  bont.  The  [ln|;ers,  or  '  digita,'  as  they 
oed  by  Mr.  Owen,  never  exceed  the  number  of  the 
■pal  bones  but  generally  ronsist  of  rnore  than  the 
umber  of  pliaIaTi_:<U9.  The  first  or  radial  digit,  which 
inds  with  the  thumb,  bas  generally  three  plialanges, 
nd  six  or  seven,  the  Iblrd  eight  or  nine,  the  fourth 
nd  the  (iflh  six  phalanges.  These  bones,  the  Pro- 
bserves,  aie  moderately  long  and  slender,  but  gradu- 
er  towards  the  distal  end  of  the  digits;  and  they  are 
^ether  In  each  digithy  flatte oed  surfaces,  indicative 
re  yielding  movement  on  one  another;  be  ha*  little 
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doubt  that  they  vers  enveloped,  like  the  paddles  of  Uia 
Cetacea,  in  a  common  sheath  of  integument. 

Pelvic  areh.  The  binder  or  pelvic  extremities  am  de- 
scribed as  almost  always  equal,  somellraefi,  as  in  /¥.  macro- 
cirp/ialus,  exceeding  the  anterior  ones  in  size,  and  the  pelvic 
arch  as  consisting  of  a  strung  and  short  ilium,  and  a  broad 
pubis  and  iackium,  bolh  of  which  are  expanded  in  the  an- 
te ro- post  crinr  direction  analogously  to  the  coracoid  boDe>  in 
the  pectoral  arch. 


Pelvtc  extremitij.  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  the 
radiated  appendages  of  the  pelvic  arch  so  closely  correspond 
with  those  of  the  pectoral  arch,  as  to  require  lilile  notice. 
In  the  modifications  of  the  two  bones  of  the  leg,  he  found 
that  the  posterior  bone,  or  fibula,  corresponds  in  its  curved 
form  with  the  ulna,  illustrating  an  analogy  manifebtod  in 
other  animals.  The  (orjo/bonegare  principally  remarkable 
for  their  small  size  on  Ihc  tibial  or  anterior  side  of  the 
scries  indicating  that  the  hind  paddle  had  a  freer  intleclion 
forwards,  or  upon  the  libia,  than  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  slrncturc.  the  Professor  obsen-ea,  may  have  pten  a 
compound  motion  to  the  propelling  stroke  of  the  paddle, 
similar  to  that  which  in  skilful  rowing  is  called 'feathering' 
the  oar. 

Tbe  five  mttatarsaU  and  their  digits  are  found  to  corre- 
spond Id  itiucture  with  those  of  tbe  fore  paddle.    The  fint 
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Skeleton  of  FietUMaurui  dolichodeinu  rettored .    (  Cou)  beare  prineipilly .) 


or  tibial  metatarsal  supports  three  phalanees,  the  second 
five,  the  third  eight  or  nine,  the  fourth  eight,  and  the  fifth 
six.  The  articulating  extremities  of  the  phalanges  of  both 
the  fure  and  hind  paddles  arc,  Mr.  Owen  observes,  subcon- 
cave,  Avith  an  irregular  surface,  indicating  that  they  were 
joinefl  by  ligaments  or  fibro-cartilage,  and  not  by  synovial 
membrane. 

For  the  particular  variations  in  the  skeletons  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  we  must  refer  to  the  able  memoir  from  which 
the  above  general  description  of  the  osseous  parts  is  taken. 

The  following  species,  sixteen  in  number,  arc  recorded  by 
Professor  Owen  : — Plenosauri  Hawkimu,  Owen ;  dolicho- 
deiniSf  Conybeare ;  macrocephalus,  Conybeare ;  brachyce- 
phalus,  Owen ;  macromui,  Owen  ;  pachyomus,  Owen ; 
arcuaiiM,  Owen ;  subtrigonus,  Owen ;  irigonuSy  Cuv. ; 
bracJiyspondylus,  Owen ;  cnslatun,  Owen  ;  doedicomus, 
Owen :  ruaosus,  Owen ;  grandis,  Owen ;  trochanierius, 
Owen :  and  affiriii,  Owen. 

Habits  of  Pittsiosaurus. — We  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
structure  of  this  extraordinary  animal.  Dr.  Buckland  truly 
observes  that  the  discovery  of  this  genus  forms  one  of  the 
most  important  additions  toat  geology  has  made  to  compara- 
tive anatomy.  *  It  is  of  the  Plesiosaurus,*  says  that  graphic 
author,  in  his  'Bridgewater  Treatise,'  'that  Cuvier  asserts 
tlie  structure  to  have  been  the  most  heteroclite,  and  its 
characters  altogether  the  most  monstrous  that  have  been 
vet  found  amid  the  ruins  of  a  former  world.  To  the  head  of  a 
lizard  it  united  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile ;  a  neck  of  enormous 
length,  resembling  the  body  of  a  serpent ;  a  trunk  and  tail 
Laving  the  proportions  of  an  onlinary  quadruped,  the  ribs  of 
a  cameleon,  and  the  paddles  of  a  whale.  Such  are  the 
strange  combinations  of  form  and  structure  in  the  Plesio- 
taurus, — a  genus,  the  remains  of  which,  after  interment  for 
thousands  of  years  amidst  the  wreck  of  millions  of  extinct 
inhabitants  of  the  antient  earth,  are  at  length  recalled  to 
light  by  the  research(*s  of  the  geologist,  and  submitte<l  to 
our  examination  in  nearly  as  perfect  a  state  as  the  bones  of 
species  that  are  now  existing  upon  the  earth.*  Conybeare 
thus  speaks  of  the  supposed  habits  of  this  extinct  form, 
which  he  had  in  a  manner  built  up  before  our  eves,  when 
materials  were  very  scanty  compared  to  those  which  have 
since  been  discovered: — 'That  it  was  aquatic  is  evident 
from  the  form  of  its  paddles ;  that  it  was  marine  is  almost 
equally  so,  from  the  remains  with  which  it  is  universally 
associated  ;  that  it  may  have  occasionally  visited  the  shore, 
the  resemblance  of  its  extremities  to  those  of  the  turtle  may 
lead  us  to  conjecture;  its  motion  however  must  have  been 
very  awkwanl  on  land ;  its  long  neck  must  have  impeded 
its  progress  through  the  water,  presenting  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  organization  which  so  admirably  fits  the  Ichthyosaurus 
to  cut  through  the  waves.  May  it  not  therefore  be  con- 
cluded (since,  in  addition  to  these  circumstances,  its  respi- 
ration mubt  have  required  frequent  access  of  air)  that  it 
swam  upon  or  near  the  surface,  arching  back  its  long  neck 
like  the  swan,  and  occasionally  darting  it  down  at  the  fish 
which  happened  to  float  within  its  reach?  It  may  perhaps 
have  lurkeil  in  shoal  water  along  the  coast,  concealed  among 
the  sea-weed,  and,  raising  its  nostrils  to  the  surface  from  a 
considerable  depth,  may  have  found  a  secure  retreat  from  the 
assault!!  of  dangerous  enemies  ;  while  the  length  and  flexi- 
bdity  of  its  neck  may  have  compensated  for  the  want  of 
strength  in  its  jaws,  and  its  incapacity  for  swiA  motion 
through  the  water,  by  the  suddenness  and  agility  of  the 
attack  uhich  they  enabled  it  to  make  on  every  animal  fitted 
for  Its  prey  whicli  came  within  its  reach.'  {Ueoi,  Trans., 
vol.  i..  part  J,  p.  .lb8,  N.  S.) 

Of  the  general  characters  of  the  Ichthyosauri  Professor 
Owen  treats  us  followb : — 


!L 


'The  Enaliosaurians  of  the  present  family  < 
those  of  the  preceding  most  remarkably  in  the  lU 
the  neck  and  the  equality  of  the  width  of  the  oeb 
that  of  the  thorax,  which  almost  immediately  i 
impressing  the  observer  with  the  conviction  tha* 
animal  must  liave  resembled  a  cetacean  or  a  fish  ii 
absence  of  any  cervical  constriction. 

'This  close  approximation  in  ihe Ichthyosauri  to 
of  the  most  strictly  aquatic  animals  of  the  existing 
is  accompanied  by  an  important  modification  of  ibca 
8urf)ices  of  the  vertebral  centres,  each  of  which  su 
sents  a  well  marked  concavity,  leading  to  the  infei 
they  were  originally  connected  together  by  tn  elailii 
sulc,  filled  with  a  fluid,  as  in  the  \-ertebral  j 
back -bone  of  fishes,  and  the  Perennibranchiate  or  n 
like  of  the  Reptilia, 

'  The  structure  of  the  fins  of  many  specicf  of  ^ 
saurus  deviates  from  that  of  the   cetacean  n 
approaches  in  certain  peculiarities  more  lo 

the  fins  of  fishes  than  has  vet  been  found  lu  ;     i*  < 
tile.     First,  the  digits  exc(^  the  typical  nuiuuer  m 
resemble  in  their  numerous  and  small  constituent  bb 
the  jointed  rays  which  support  the  natatory 
the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  of  true  fishes;  huiu,aBB 
numerous  cartilaginous  bifurcate  rays  were  mddsd  I 
bonv  apparatus  which  supports  the  tegumentan 

'  With  these  important  modifications  of  the  I  i 
and  extremities  in  immediate  relation  to  anaauc  mi 
sion,  the  law  of  the  correlations  of  organic  i 

lead  us  to  anticipate  some  corresponding  mt 
tail.    Accordingly  we  find  the  vertcbrsD  Oi  liu 
much   more  numerous  than   in   the  previ 
Enaliosaurian  group.    There  is  no  trace  howr      u 
confluence  of  the  terminal  caudal  vertebra*,  orof  mij 
•  fication  of  their  elongated  neur-apophysial  and  han 
physial  spines,  such  as  form  the  charactenstie 
supporting  the  tail  of  the  osseous  fishes.    The  ui 
caudal  vertebrs  gradually  decrease  in  size  to  the  e&w 
tail,  where  they  assume  a  compressed  form ;  ao4 
tail,  instead  of  being  short  and  bruad»  as  in  1 
lengthened  out,  as  in  the  crocodiles. 

'The  very  frecjuent  occurrence  of  a  fractare  of 
about  one-fourth  of  the  way  from  its  distal  extr 
led  me  to  suspect  it  to  be  in  some  way  connecteb  « 
presence  of  a  tegumentary  caudal  fin;  and  the  Lu 
compressed  form  of  the  terminal  vcrtebrs,  since  ascer 
by  .Sir  Philip  Grey  Egerton.  has  almost  demonsi 
existence  of  such  a  fin.*    The  only  evidence  in  fau» 
the  skeleton  of  the  cetaceous  mammal  affords  of  the  po* 
horizontal  caudal  fin  which  characterises  the  receni 
is  the  depressed  or  horizontally  flattened  form  of 
minal  vertebnc.    We  may  inf*T  therefore,  from  the 
spending  vertebra)  of  the  Irhthyosau>us  being  flatt 
tne  vertical  direction,  or  from  side  to  side,  that  it  p 
a  caudal  tegumentar\'  fin  expanded  in  the  vertical  diiv 
and  it  would  be  highly  advisable  to  examine  nanovl 
lias  matrix  in  which  the  tail  of  tlie  Ichthyosaur  s 
been  imbedded  for  traces  of  carbonaceous  disculu      ■ 
of  an  impression  of  this  fin,  from  which  some  idea 
formed  of  its  shape  and  sixe.t 

•  .<W  ProTeinnr  Owen's  paper  *  On  th«  DUkicatfcMi  of  Ihe  Tail  a«  ■ 
))oiitt  olMervaMc  in  the  SkcIrUni  of  many  Iritth)-u»*uri,*  Otttl  Trmu^ 
p.  51  UMfcodi  «friet.  |iut  publuhcU  ,July.'  1S4<>>:  and  aee  dv  artirM  U 
tAvar.'*,  \o\.  x\\.,  p.  -tki 

t '  I  wotilfl  inuie  particularly  rrcumnirml  OiU  obacTTaikia  to  he  mait 
rimciii  of  Iththyttitiurut  fn>m  the liai of  Hai rom-oa  Soar,* high app—ia ' 
Itetrii  miirv  fovouraUle  for  tin*  preseir-itioo  of  tht*  tuft  itttrfiiaieM  tiMa  t 
lur.ilttii'*.  The  Hpr<'iiueu  from  which  I>r.  Bnehlawi  JeieribeU  tW  lef 
itii*  nltdomea.  and  Uut  in  whirh  Um>  te;nin«nt  of  the  fl a  and  the  MA  ■! 
Ueictibeil  tir>  me,  a  ere  both  Ihim  Bamiw-un  Soar.'    ^OweaJ 
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Thus,  in  the  construction  of  the  principal  natatory  organ 
he  Ichthyosaurus  we  may  trace,  as  m  other  parts  of  its 
icture,  a  comhination  of  Mammalian,  Saurian,  and  Ich- 
10  peculiarities.  In  its  great  length  and  its  gradual 
linution  we  perceive  the  Saurian  character;  its  tegu- 
ntar}'  nature,  unsupported  by  osseous  rays,  bespeaks  its 
nity  to  the  Cetaceans  ;  while  its  vertical  position  brings  it 
>e  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  natatory  organ  in  the 

• 

But  it  may  be  argued,  the  horizontality  of  the  caudal  fin 
he  Cetacea  is  essontiallv  connected  with  their  cxij^encies 
ireathers  of  the  atmospheric  air :  without  this  means  of 
ilacing  a  mass  of  water  in  the  vertical  direction,  the  bead 
he  whale  could  not  have  been  brought  with  the  required 
dity  and  facility  to  the  surface  to  inspire ;  and  as  the 
Uiyoscuirus  was  also  an  air-breather,  a  like  position  of 
caudal  fin  might  be  considered  to  be  equally  essential  to 
existence  in  the  water. 

To  this  objection  it  may  be  replied  that  the  Jchthyo- 
nis,  not  being  warm-blooded,  would  not  require  to  bring 
lead  to  the  surface  so  fretjuently,  or  perhaps  so  rapidly, 
he  Cetacean ;  and  moreover  a  compensation  for  the 
nee  of  a  horizontal  terminal  fin  is  provided  in  the 
encc  of  the  two  posterior  extremities,  which  are  mo- 
k1  as  paddles,  and  which  arc  wholly  deficient  in  the 
tcea. 

rhus  I  conceive  that  the  living  Ichthyosaurus  must 
i  presented  the  general  external  figure  of  a  huge  preda- 
abdominal  fish,  with  a  longer  tail  and  smaller  caudal 
han  usual ;  scaleless  moreover,  and  covered,  according 
lie  minute  and  careful  observations  of  Dr.  Buckland, 
1 8  smooth  or  fiucly-wrinklcd  skin  analogous  to  that  of 
Cetacea. 

k  closer  inspection  of  the  enduring  parts  of  these  sin- 
inhabitants  of  the  antient  deep  shows  that  under  their 
■like  exterior  was  concealed  an  organization  which,  in 
main,  is  a  modification  of  the  Saurian  type.* 
tofessor  Owen,  after  obser\'ing  that  the  general  form  of 
cranium  resembles  that  of  the  dolphin,  but  differs  from 
;he  comparatively  feeble  development  of  the  cerebral 
i/,  and  still  more  essentially  in  the  unanchylosed  state  of 
composite  cranial  bones,  enters  into  a  most  careful  and 
died  description  of  the  skeleton,  which  our  limits  will 
permit  us  to  follow  throughout,  but  every  word  of  which 
jld  be  attentively  perused  by  the  physiologist.  We  can- 
however  refrain  from  laying  before  the  reader  his  de- 
)tion  of  the  pectoral  arcJi  and  the  adaptation  of  this  part 
he  organization,  in  particular,  to  the  wants  of  the 
sal. 

iVe  have  already  remarked,'  says  the  Professor, '  that  the 
emities  bear  a  resemblance,  in  their  bony  structure,  to 
ioddles  of  the  Cetacea.  But  this  resemblance  is  limited 
e  radiated  system  of  bones,  i.e.  to  the  brachium,  anti- 
hium,  and  manus.  Tlie  mode  in  which  the  locomotive 
iber  is  connected  with  the  trunk  is  entirely  different  in  the 
aquatic  tribes.  In  the  Ce/ocf  a  the  pectoral  fin  is  attached 
simple  scapula  with  a  rudimental  acromial  and  coracoid 
iss,  and  is  merely  suspended  in  the  Hesh.  In  the 
iyo9auru8t  as  in  the  Plesiosaurus,  the  pectoral  fin  is 
ected  with,  and  must  have  acted  upon,  a  powerful  and 
JDg  osseous  arch,  having  the  sternum  for  its  keystone, 
sternum  in  fact  here  exists  solely  for  the  function  of 
Ulterior  members,  and  does  not  enter  at  all  into  the 
ation  of  the  costal  arches  or  the  respiratory  cavity.  In 
7etacea,  on  the  contrary,  the  sternum  is  limited  to  its 
ection  with  the   ribs,  and  to  the  completion  of  the 

ic  cavity. 
Lt  the  Ichthyosaurus  the  representative  of  the  sternum 
alogous  to  the  euisternal  element  as  it  exists  in  the 
thorhynchus  and  Laccrtian  Sauria^  and,  as  in  many  of 
atter  tribe,  it  presents  a  triradiatc  form.  One  branch 
pies  the  median  line  of  the  pectoral  arch,  is  broad  and 
and  rounded  posteriorly  ;  the  other  two  rays  branch  off" 
each  of  the  anterior  angles  of  the  median  piece,  and, 
rging  laterally,  follow  the  curvature  of  the  superimposed 
cles,  to  the  posterior  and  middle  part  of  which  they  are 
*\y  attachecf:  as  they  proceed  outwards  these  lateral 
of  the  episternal  bone  gradually  diminish  to  a  point. 
The  scapula  is  a  short  but  stout  and  broad  bone,  pre- 
Ing  the  simple  parallelogramical  form  which  charac- 
es  it  in  the  Oviparous  Vertebrata.  The  anterior  margin 
;ed  to  the  clavicle  and  to  the  extremity  of  the  lateral 
ess  of  the  cpisternum'  the  inferior  extremity  pre- 
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sents  two  facets,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  coracoid 
bone,  the  other  forms  part  of  the  articular  surface  for  the 
humerus. 

'The  coracoid  bones,  which  constitute,  at  their  contracted 
and  thickened  outer  extremities,  the  remainder  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  become  suddenly  and  remarkably  thinner 
I  and  expanded  as  they  pass  inwards  to  articulate  with  the 
episternal  bone.  They  are  also  complicated  each  in  tho 
young  Ichthyosauri  with  an  epiphysial  piece  wedged  into 
the  angle  between  their  anterior  margins  and  the  cpi- 
sternum, which  pieces  correspond  with  the  epicoracoids  of 
the  Lacertian  Sauria  and  Ornithorhynchus,  The  exist- 
ence of  these  bones  I  have  determined  in  some  of  the 
beautifully  worked-out  skeletons  in  the  collection  of  JMr 
Ilawkios. 

*The    clavicles  are  strong,   elongated,   slightly  curved 
bones,   thicker   in    the    middle  than  at  their  extremities, 
articulated   by  an   oblique    suture   to   the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  episternum,  with  their  median  extremities  in 
contact,  but  not  anchylosed  together  as  in  the   fuiculum 
of  the  bird:  in  this  respect,  as  in  their  connection  with  the 
episternal  bone,  they  correspond  with  the  clavicles  of  the 
Orni/horynchus.    In  the  entire  mechanism  of  the  complex 
pectoral  arch  indeed  the  resemblance  between  these  very 
different  animals  is  remarkably  close,  as   Mr.  Clift  first 
pointed   out,  while    the   difference   which  both  these  air- 
breathing  aquatic   animals    present   in  this   part  of  their 
osseous  structure  from  the  Cetacea  is  very  striking.    lo  the 
Cetacea,  for  example,  there  is  not  any  osseous  bar  interposed 
between  the  two  shoulder-joints,  or  the  centres  on  which 
the  fore-paddle  worked,  while  similar  movements  of  the 
fore-paddles  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  and   Omithurhynchu* 
had  and  have  their  momentum  transferred  to  and  resisted 
by  not  less  than  three  transverse  bones,  viz.  first,  by  the 
clavicles,  secondly,  by  the  episternal  forks  and  the  scapulae, 
and  thirdly,  by  the  coracoids  and  scapulsB.    To  what  differ- 
ence in  the  habits  of  these  species  had  these  differences  of 
structure  reference  ?     Most  assuredly  it  could  not  relate  ex- 
clusively to  the  necessity  of  rising  to  the  surface  to  respire 
air,  as  conjectured  by  Sir  Everard  Home  ;*  for  this  necessity 
existed  in  all  the  three  types  of  aquatic  animals,  and  much 
more  imperatively  in  the  Cetacea  than  in  the  Enaliosaun'a. 
In  the  Ornithorhynchus  the  anterior  extremities  are  directed 
outwards,  as  in  the  marine  Cetacea  and  Enaliosauria  ;  but 
they  are  destined  in  that  quadruped  to  be  applied  not  only 
to  displace  water,  but  to  be  occasionally  pushed  against  a 
more  resisting  surface,  as  the  dry  land :  in  order  therefore 
to  enable  the  fore  limbs  to  react  with  due  force  upon  the 
body,  a  strong  apparatus  of  bone  is  introduced  between  the 
two  shoulder-joints,  whereby  these  parts  are  prevented  from 
yielding  inwards  upon  the  soft  muscular  mass.     But  in  the 
Cetacea,  which  were  never  intended  to  quit  the  deep,  such 
an  apparatus  of  bone,  as  it  would  have  added  unnecessarily 
to  their  weight,  has  been  excluded  from  the  mechanism  of 
their  anterior  extremities:  and  hence  it  is  that,  when  they 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  stranded,  they  are  unable  to  re- 
gain their  native  element.    The  instrument  for  bringing 
the  head  to  the  surface  of  the  water  for  the  purpose  of 
breathing  is  the  same  in  both   the  Monotrcme  and  the 
Cetacean,  viz.  a  strong  muscular  horizontally  tiattened  tail. 
In  the  Ichthyosaurus  a  pair  of  hinder  paddles  (which  in  tho 
large-headed  species,  as  the  Ich.  platyodon,  are  equal  in 
size  with  the  fore-paddles)  must  have  fully  compensated 
for  that  different  construction  of  tho  tail,  which,  while  it 
rendered  it  less  efficient  as  a  means  of  raising  the  head  to 
the  surface,  made  it  a  more  perfect  instrument  in  ordinary 
natation  ;  and  the  sufficiency  of  this  compensation  will  be 
better  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  reptilian 
structure  of  the  lungs  and  heart  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  would 
allow  it  to  dispense  with  so  perfect  a  machinery  for  rising  to 
the  surface  as  was  essential  to  the  warm-bloodod  aquatic 
species  above  cited. 

*  For  what  purpose  then  were  sterno-clavicular  and  cora- 
coid arches  assigned  to  the  Ichthyosaurus  f  Duubtle&s 
that  the  anterior  paddles  might  be  subservient  to  locomo- 
tion not  only  in  tho  water  but  on  land  ;  that  when  ap 
plied  to  the  resisting  soil,  they  might  react  with  duo  force 
u|ion  the  trunk.  It  is  very  conceivable  that  the  Ichthyo- 
saurus, like  the  crocodile,  may  have  come  ashore  to  sleep : 
it  is  most  probable  that  they  resorted  to  the  shore  to  de- 
posit their  eggs  supposing  them  to  have  been  oviparous, 
as  the  sum  of  the  analogies  deducible  from  their  osscous 
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tMture  would  indmte.  Tho  ;hinil  pidille*  would  tlto  bo  I  fouor  O«on,  aniountt  (o  ten,  \'a.  lehthvouwi  t 
Hrriccable  in  tcrroatrinl  prugrcisiuii,  u  in  llic  Oraithn-  Con. ;  iiitermediuii.  Con. ;  pluiyodon,  Cmi. ;  h 
rkynrhat,  ii\n\e  in  IIib  utnctly  luariiiu  6V/ii»j  Cliaf  could  Onun;  (crtuiro»//-M,  Cun.;  uruftnw/rii.  Owun  : 
readily  bu  dupeniMMl  witli.'  Kwiiig;   hlimiMui,  Okuh^  thyrtuttioiidj/Ui*,  0\ 

The  niunber  of  vpecim  of  IchlAyotaurut  recoided  by  F[t>- 1  Iriguaiu,  Owen 


.    (CuB)liian 


j«|-ll]r.) 


Oeographieal  Ditlribution,  .ft.— Profeisor  Owen  < 
dudd  a  Kcport,  which  loavci  nothing  lo  bo  wishud.  by 
marking  that  wuh  respect  lo  the  )-eolupcaI  relaliond  of  tltc 
Bnalioiauria,  or  Ihu  sxlont  of  ulrjta  tlirough  which  ihfir 
relini  liuve  been  irai-ed,  liis  re»earche«  are  merely  confirm- 
atory of  llie  genera  I  iiBliun  already  en  unciatinl  by  Mr.Cuuy- 
beare  and  Dr.  Bucklaiid.  '  The  British  Enulituaurs,'  taya 
IVifcsiur  Owen,  '  exiend  lhrout;h  tliu  whole  of  the  uohtic 
period,  induiliDg  iho  liai  and  ootile  proper,  lu  the  wcalden 
■nd  clialk  rurmaiioni,  the  mo:it  re<«n[  drpo^iilar)'  beini;  the 
efaalk  marl,  in  uhii'h  Ichtliyoiaurian  toniainH  have'been 
diieuvertil  by  Dr.  ManloU,  ai  Duvur.  Ur.  Buckhind  has 
found  aimitar  reraaina  in  tlio  gault  noMr  Benbon,  Oxon ; 
ftnd  1  have  seen  tlic  huincru]i  of  a  Hetiotaurut  fiom  the 
gault  near  Maidtlune.'     iBfjmrt.t 

External  Integument. — The  icguincntary  cohering  of 
the  PlesiuBaurui  uas  in  all  prubal>ilily  iitnilir  tu  thai  of  the 
lehlhytaauru*.  (Sec  ante.  pp.  2i6,  n,,  iil,  and  Ichthyosai'- 
KDt,vol.  xii.,p.433.)  Mr.Kwainton.inhis'Naturallliilory 
■nd  Clantiflcaiion  of  Munocardmn  Animal*' tvol.  it..  1S3<J). 
•peaking  of  the  Ichlhyntiutru*.  auya,  '  Wo  have  no  moaiu  of 
uceriainini;  the  nature  of  iu  external  skin,  whether  it  was 
naked  ai  in  froi^i,  or  hard  as  in  rrocodilev.  The  tlrtt  conjec- 
ture however  sei'ms  most  probable."  In  lb36.  Ur.  Bueklund 
hod  publisheil  lli^iiru^  of  |iurliunaofthe  integument  of  Idilby- 
oaaurut,  in  hia  '  Hridj;ewaTerTreali]to'(vol.  ii.,  pi.  lu,  IT.  I,  1, 
3,  4) ;  and  Sir  Pliilip  Grey  Egcrlun  \»  in  pt»*CMiun  of  a  hind- 
paddlu  uf  IchlhioMiurua.  with  il«  under  side  expuMid,  and 
■bowing  the  inoinber  revered  with  a  skin,  which  reininids 
the  observer  of  luinewliat  between  tho  integumeat  of  a 
shark  aiid  thai  of  a  turtle  on  a  similar  part. 

/Yum  IB  the  5y(((>»i.— MM.  Dumt^nlund  Bibron  arran)^ 
t^esiu>aui'us  and  iclitUywtauru*  under  their  Saurien*  Atpi- 
diotei  fngiilft,  an  arrangement  lo  which  we  cannot  aub- 
*nibc  un  ai-ciiunt  of  thuir  tegumentary  covering,  and  fur 
the  rensuna  given  in  the  article  Csocuuilb.  tVol.  viii.,  p. 
1690 

Ilermanu  von  Meyer  places  the  genera  between  Iguana- 
don  anil  Miuaiimna 

Mr.  Swauiaon  makes  the  Elann*aure*  (Enali'ititttri,  or 
Enulinsauria,  «e  suppose,  is  miKintl  tbe  Ihinl  order,  ar- 
rani>mi{  it  lielwi-en  the  order  Cheltmide*  (Torloites)  and 
Ophiil'*  iSerpentsl.  In  that  part  of  the  work  Iteaihil 
*SynopHixanitN.itura1  Arrangement  of  tlieClasa of  Keplilia,' 
Mr.  Kwuinaiiii'a  dcDnitiun  ofilie  ElamMourm,  Pith Li^irih, 
u:'Budy  laceriifoi in.  feet  lin-i-liapeil,  jaws  exiwilingty 
lung;'  and  he  arrongca  under  it  *  I'teaiosanrua'  {Ileniii- 
tauriut,  ■  li'hiliynsiiurvs'  l/ehl/ii/iiiiiiurat),  StiurarefiMulm, 
■nd  neriiditctiiiut.  In  a  siibM-(|iii'iit  p.-irl  of  tbe  work, 
liradcd  A  A'liiurat  Arniitg'mfnt  of  ike  Clu't  Keptiria,  the 
■  Elan>i.aurvM,  Fi«h  LisunW  ure  ll.iis  d(fnned:~'L.icerti- 
fbnn ;  fi-et  in  the  furin  of  lliis  n«  in  ibo  aijuatic  turtles ; 
tail  short,  cuiupresMid :  the  aclicululing  Kurfaeea  of  the  vor- 
tebrv  eonrave;  even  very  large.  ii<-rlunial.'  Tlie  genera 
eonipriaintf  the  on\er  h'-re.  are  IrhlhijiMinrut,  Pleniiuaurut, 
■nd  Sauriinfjiialui,  Harlan ;  I'frfiiliclylu'i  hv\na  omitted. 

By  micruaeopical  cxuiuinnlitin  of  a  t'H)th  of  the  foiwil 
presented  to  hiin  bv  Dr.  Harlan,  l^vfesso^  Owen  hot 
proveil  llic  Suuroeephalut  lo  be  a  true  usseoua  fl^h,  nearly 
allied  to.  if  nut  actually  a  Suuroid  lUh,  as  M.  Agasaii  had 
previuiwlf  ronjci'iured. 

Profeaxir  Ua'i-ii\  o|iinion  of  llie  loolii|;ical  situation  of  the 
EnaluMauriuJiii,  will  bi.' M.-eu  in  the  excellent  Rupert  fh>m 
Vbivu  we  ba\r  druwn  m>  laiKclv, 
PLESKOW.     [INkow.; 
PLE'STIOUUN,  u  numu  given  by  MM.  Oumfnl  and 


Bibron  lo  a  genus  of  their  Scincoidian  Liiords,  oi 
sauri  (Suurophihalmes) — Eufrrejiin  at  Cocteau,  I 
part,  of  Waglet— which  they  tliua  characterise:— 
Nu»lriU  opening  in  tbe  middle  or  nearly  in  ihi 
tile  nasal  plate;  tw«)  lupero-naiial  plates.  I*aU.i 
wide  median  giuove,  opened  out  at  it*  anterior  eU 
plervgiiidiun  tuolh;  tcalea  amnuth. 

PLeTHO'RA  (a  Greek  word,  «-X.,3«P5.;rfe/Aor*, 
in  which  tense  il  is  uivd  by  the  Greek  medicd 
signifiea  a  redundancy  uf  bluud.  By  the  older  wn 
luriu  was  useil  to  express  an  imagined  superabuoi 
any  of  the  lluida  of  the  body;  and  the  terms  bilious 
atic,  and  milky  plelhura.  &c.,  implied  tbe  existeiK 
excess  uf  onu  or  other  uf  tlioao  HuiiU  in  the  bluoi 
tinctions  were  alsu  madv,  and  by  a  few  are  ttill  i 
between  plethora  from  excess  of  blood,  from  ins 
capacity  uf  the  vus.-tels,  from  deScient  strength,  ant 
By  the  majority  of  the  physicians  of  tbo  ptvsenl 
ever,  the  term  plethuru  is  used  only  lo  express  tlia 
tiun  in  which  the  <iuanlily  of  blood  and  itsoutritiTii 
exceed  that  standard  which  is  compatible  with 
the  prospvct  of  continued  health. 

Pluthuric  persons  are  marked  by  a  florid  raii 
plexion,  afuUbard  putae,  a  tendency  to  hcniorrhlgcl 
nose  ur  other  part«.  a  frequent  sciisaiiun  of  falifpieuid 
in  the  limbs,  a  disposition  lo  sleepinea^  and  bv  b 
what  is  cummunly  terineil  cood  cundiiiun.  In  tliis 
plutbora  cannot  be  regarded  as  mure  tbangiriligaie 
to  disease  whenever  any  slight  uccaBiunal  caiHe  is  ■ 
In  a  greater  degree  huwvier,  ii  produces  eBecli  wbi 
in  themselves  impurlaiit :  the  complexion  is  jet  ful 
more  Horid.  the  face  seems  Kwullen.  and  tlie  eye*  bhir 
there  is  {tain  jnthuhead,  with  giddiness,  ringing  in  tl 
dullness,  heavy  sleep,  and  a  ionsation  u  of  daafae* 
the  ej'es,  inability  of  exortiun,  constant  focling  of  1 
and  frequent  palpitation  ufthe  heart. 

Surh  a  cundiiiun,  to  which  some  perttuuMMU  ft 
peculiarly  predisjiused,  way  he  produced  in  nearly  au 
constant  uau  of  very  nulritioiu  food,  by  gluttony  uici 
beer,  by  indolence,  or  by  the  insutficioncy  ur  suppra 
some  habitual  diseharjje.  Its  principal  evil  is  that  it  i 
tliu  person  who  is  afTueted  by  it  peculiarly  liable  U  ac 
llainmalions  and  to  bcmurrhages  in  impiirtant  orgsMi 
brain,  in  which  the  latter  jiruduce  apoplexy.  To  ani 
eunsequunee^  a  less  nutritious  diet,  alistinenre  th 
eitini;  ddiiks,  and  tho  regular  employment  of  oclm 
eisu  are  commonly  sullicient ;  but  in  more  odvsnMd 
extreme  isise*  of  niotlioni.  blood  must  be  drawn  freel 
from  the  ami  and  fruin  tho  neighbuurliood  uf  any 
which  there  seems  a  iicculiar  dispositiun  lo  its  at 
tiun,  or  firom  which  it  was  once  habitually  d  ■ 
active  aiMtrieiits  shuuld  also  be  administered,  anu  ll 
shuuld  be  reduced  to  a  mui'b  lower  scale  than  tiat 
had  ihu  chief  share  in  ungeiidcring  tbo  diiiorder. 

FLEUK.V  IS  the  membrane  which  envdopei  ikt 
and  lines  tlio  cavities  uf  tbe  chest.  On  the  walls  « 
cavity  of  tho  chest  ihe  pleura  coaialii  {as  ii  is  here  ol 
formed  by  a  sheet  of  flno  and  elastic  cellular  iiuoc.  1 
altoi-licd  to  the  ribs,  intercostal  muscle*,  and  other  tst 
pari*.  On  tbo  exterior  uf  the  lung  the  pleura  p 
is  <'ompoM.'d  uf  a  tliin  superficial  layer  of  Snc  celluui 
anil  adeepi-r  layer  of  coarser  fibrous  tissue,  wtuch  ml 
the  large  quadrupeila,  and  in  the  seal  and  some  ol 
mals,  is  very  elastic,  and  atfonls  an  impurtanl  asti 
the  act  of  expirutiun.  Tlie  surfoees  of  the  two  pmh 
pluun  aie  euotinuoiu  with  «ai.'h  otbu  nt  Uw  nol 
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ng;  each  is  covered  with  a  delicate  layer  of  epithelium ; ' 

id  ihcy  enclose  nithin  them  n  space  called  tlicsacofihe 
cure,  into  which  a  small  quantity  of  eernus  lluid  is  con- 
snlly  wcrcled,  which  moislcna  the  opposite  surracci  of  the 
m;  and  of  the  wall  of  the  chest,  and  permils  their  free 
,.11110  upon  each  other.  [Memhrase.] 
PLEURISY,  a  word  derived  immediately  ftoto  the 
renrh  Pf'^riTi-tie,  uliich  comes  from  ihe  Greek  *K(iFpTnt, 
id  ihisnyain  from  irXtvpiv.  Ihe  fide,  whicli  is  defined  by 
ufus  Ephusius  iDe  Corp.  Hum.  Ihrl.  Aj.pe/l.,  pp.  30,  SI, 

L  Clinch)  to  mean  iriiv  ™  v-tro  rj/  aaaxi^y,  '  all  that  part 
liich  is  under  the  arm-pil.'*  As  this  is  one  oftho  diseases 
'  vbich  buth  the  nature  and  the  troalment  were  undcrstuod 
,■  the  antients  almost  as  porfoclly  as  by  outsoItcs  (except 
'  course  Ihat  Ihev  had  not  the  assislanro  of  ausculialioii 
id  perGU!-s>un  lo  tielp  them  in  forming  their  diagnosis),  it 
ay  be  as  well  to  give  in  their  own  words  those  passai^ 
liichbarebeun  repealed  with  more  orlew  alteration  by  every 
icccefiing  wriler  on  (he  subject,  omiltmg  those  which  arc 
tber  erroneous  from  their  less  aceunitc  tnowledge  of  ana- 
iDf,  or  vhich  rest  only  upon  soma  fanciful  llieoreticnl 
silation,  and  adding  whatever  maybe  necessary  to  brioR 
B       civ  as  far  as  possible  up  to  the  level  of  tbo  present 

Pleurisy,  properly  so  called,'  lays  Paulus  ^gineta 
»«■(.,  in  Mr.  Adams's  tranalation,  Bto..  London,  1834), 
I  in  inUammation  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the 
H,  and  is  attended  with  difficuliy  of  breathin[!,  cough, 
lual  fever,  and  pain  shooting  to  the  clavicle  and 
puL^iondrium,'  which  definition  B;;rces  with  Ihat  [[iven 
'  Galen  {De  Lnc.  Alfec,  lib.  v.,  cap.  3,  p.  336,  ed.  Kuhn ; 

SJauc.  de  Med.  Meth.,  lib.  ii„  cap.  I,  p.  7T;  Infrnd., 
f.  13,  p.  734;  Dffinil.  i!rd.,  $  264),  Aretxus,  Aelius, 
A  Alexander  Trallinniis  {heh  (it.).      The  disease  has 

1  variously  divided  by  different  writers ;  Dr,  Good 
Mie^ '/  Med.)  mentions  the  three  following  varieties : — 
neuritis  Vera,  True  Pleurisy,  Fei^er,  a  cauma ;  pain 
lldiieHyon  one  side,  ihc  inflammation  commencing  in 
at  part  of  the  pleura  which  lines  the  ribs.  2,  Pleurilis 
Miastina,  Pleurisy  of  the  Mediastinum.     Heavy  pain  in 

middle  of  the  sicmnm,  descending  towards  its  ensiform 
Jiilags;  with  great  anxiety;  the  inflammation,  from  its 
aptoms.  being  obviously  seated  in  the  nediaalinum.  3, 
Miilis  Diaphraji^matica,  Pleurisy  of  Ihe  Diaphragm.  Pain- 
1  aostriction  around  the  prteeordia;  small,  quick,  labo- 
)Ut  breathing;  manifcstini;  ihat  the  inllammation  is  seated 

ly  in  the  diaphraiim.  lie  adds  however,  that  thcsubdivi- 
lead  to  nothing  of  practical  importance,  as  the  causes  arc 
uiv  alike,  and  the  same  mode  of  treatment  is  applicable  to 
ivbole.  Amorccstienlialdistinctian  is  that  adopted  by  Dr. 
w  ICyelnp.  of  Prai-.l.  Med.),  viz.  acute  and  chronic,  and 
s  *itl  be  followed  here,  because  it  seems  almost  impossi- 
I  to  treat  either  of  the  nature  or  the  treatment  of  these 
>  forms  of  pleurisy  under  one  and  the  same  head. 
tn  MUlo  pleurisy,  says  Aretieus  (Inco  rit..  in  Dr.  Reynolds's 
DSlation,  Hvo.,  London,  1S3'},  *wo  have  acute  pam  in  Ihc 
Ticular  region,  to(;clher  with  o  sharp  burning  heat;  the 
vmbent  posture  is  easy  on  the  iiiDamed  side,  because 
nthe  membrane  remains  in  its  place,  but  to  lie  on  the 
XHite  one  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  from  the  weight, 
imalion,  and  dragging,  the  pain  extends  through  (he 
uii!  continuity  of  membrane  to  the  shoulders  and  clavicles, 
some  even  lo  the  back  and  shoulder-blades.  To  this 
med  dyspno-a,  watch  fulness,  loathing  or  fooil,  bright 
Ineis  of  Ihe  cbocks,  a  dry  eoUii;h,  diUlcult  expectoration. 

this  duberipiiun  it  may  bo  adJeil,  from  Paulus  jEgincta, 
U '  the  pulie  is  hard  and  serrated ;'  and  It  should  be  no- 
«d  that  Ihc  dfcuhiliit,  or  posilion  of  the  patient,  men- 
ned  by  Aretieus  and  repeated  by  numerous  modern  writers. 
Dot  constBiil.  and  therefore  cannot  be  exclusively  relied 
on  u  a  diugnoiilic  sign,  for  it  is  sometimes  observed  that 
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the  a{!!graTat(oii  of  the  acute  laneinBting  pain  eannd  by  (Im 
pressure  when  lying  upon  this  nide,  makes  the  palientseek 
a  more  easy  position  either  upon  the  opposiie  one  or  upon 
the  bock. 

Wilh  respect  to  the  diagnosis  of  pleurisy,  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  hepatitis  says  Paulus  j^ginela,  by  the  pain 
in  pleurisy  being  pungent,  and  the  couiih  being  somuiimet 
wiihoiit  expectoration  and  sumelimes  with  il.  and  by  the 
pulie  bcini;  har<l  and  serrated  ;  while  in  mtjammalion  of 
Ilia  liver  the  pain  in  not  nungent,  nor  is  lliu  pulto  to 
hard,  and  the  cough  throughout  is  dry  and  wilhoul  expec- 
toration, and  tho  fare  appears  pale.  (Compare  Alex.  Trails 
loco  cil.)  It  may  be  distinguisbed  from  inllHtnniatiim  of  iha 
external  muscles,  or  pleurodynia  [Pleukodvnia].  by  lh« 
latter  afi'ection  being  (accordmg  lo  Ihe  same  author)  unac- 
companied with  cough  and  expectoration,  nor  is  Ihe  pulse 
hard.  From  pncumonia.it  is  liard  to  distinguish  it  wiihout 
calling  in  the  aid  of  auscultation  and  peTcu~sion,  and  indeed 
Dr.Ciillen,  tnbis'PtacticeorPhysic'hasirealedufbothilieatt 
atfeelions  under  one  common  definition.  It  may  however  ba 
observed  (with  Dr.  Good)  thai  in  pleurisy  Ihe  face  is  com- 
paralively  but  little  flushed,  and  far  less  tumid  than  in 
pneuroania;  that  the  pulse  is  harder,  and  that  the  seat  of 
the  pain  is  fixed,  while  in  pneumonia  il  shifts  not  only  to 
different  parls  of  the  same  side,  but  often  frum  Ibe  one  side 

10  Ibe  other.  The  char  act  eristic  cough  of  pleurisy  (as  dia- 
Imguisbed  from  that  which  follows  pneumonia)  is  a  short 
cough,  either  dry  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  or  accom- 
panied with  a  thin  mucous  expectoration  ;  should  the  aputtl 
be  more  abundant,  or  deviate  from  this  character,  we  may 
suspect  a  complicaiion  either  of  pneumonia  or  bronebitit. 
The  cough  however  (adds  Dr.  Law)  is  ollen  wanting  alto- 
gether, or'is  so  slight  as  to  attract  tho  atleniion  of  neiiber 
ihe  patient  nor  physician.  For  the  cliaraci eristic  signs  of 
pneumonia  derived  from  auscultation  and  percussion  Iha 
reader  must  see  the  article  Lvncs,  Diseasb  of  ths,  wbila 
only  those  relating  to  pleurisy  will  be  given  here.  Upon  sua- 
culiation  the  inspiration  will  appear  fueble,  diuant,  or  in- 
audible, but  will  be  restored  by  change  of  posture.  Mga- 
phony  will  exist  when  the  tiuanlily  of  fluid  effused  la  no 
more  than  Ibrms  a  thin  layer  lieiween  the  lungs  and  parietw 
of  the  chest.  The  brwt  de /rollemenJ,  ot  taund  of /rieiMm, 
will  he  heard  when  there  is  partial  nlhuminous  exudation 
wilh  little  or  no  effusion  of  sorum.  Upon  percu'sion  ibers 
will  be  more  or  less  loss  of  sound,  with  moderate  N^isloiice, 
decreasing  from  below  upwards ;  and  ibis  dulness  will  bo 
diminished  or  removed  by  change  of  posilion.  It  was  in 
cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  that  Hippocrates  proposed  tho 
succussion,  or  shaking  of  the  chesi;  as  a  means  of  assisling 
the  diagnosis  (Dc- JIforA.,  lib.  i..  p.  173,  ed.  Kiihn;  itntC^ 
lib.  ii,  pp.  256,  2SH  ;  Coac.  PrtrvnL,  p.  3UG ;  De  Loe.  in 
Hom.fp.  1-23,  124);  but  it  is  now  known  thai  no  sound  can 
be  lieatxl  unless  air  be  present  in  the  chest  at  the  sama 
lime, — thai  is,  unless  empyema  be  combined  with  poeumo- 
thorax,  uhic^li  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

With  rcspectto  the  anatomical  charaelersorpleurisy.lhay 
agree  with  what  may  bu  obsencd  in  inllammalion  of  all 
serous  membranes,  and  consist  partly  in  morbid  alteraiioiu 
of  the  pleura  itself,  and  partly  of  the  secreted  fluid.  InHam- 
mation  of  the  pleura,  says  Laennec,  isalwats  accompanied  by 
an  extravasation  on  its  internal  surface ;  the  mailer  efTuhed 
being  either  coagulating  lymph  termed  n/a/te  membrane, 

I  or  else  scrosiiy,  or  a  iiero-purulem  fluid.  The  false  mem- 
brane, or  exudation  of  lymph,  is  gradually  ehangeil  into 

I  cellular  substance,  or  raiher  into  a  irue  serous  tissue,  like 
that  of  Ihe  pleura.  Tile  serous  effusion  is  absoibed,  the 
compressei)  lung  expands,  and  the  false  membrane  invest- 

I  iiig  It  and  tho  pleura  costal  is  liccumu  united  into  iiite  sub- 
stance, which  aflerAards  becomes  vascular  and  urganisad, 
and  constitutes  permanent  adhesions.     A  severe  pleuns]' 

I  that  has  teiminatcd  by  nuiiieruus  adhesioiiii.  renders  tho 
part  so  efiected  much  less  liable  to  subscijui'nt  attacks  of 
the  same  disease ;  and  when  it  occuni,  tlie  iiillainniaiioti  and 
effusion  do  not  extend  to  the  adiiercnl  parts. 

Among  the  oc-asiona!  causes  of  pleurisy,  enumerated  by 
Laennec  (after  Celsus),  are.— long  exposure  to  cold  after 
violent  exercixe :  metastasis  of  gout,  rheumatism,  and  cuta- 
neous diseases;  blows  on  the  chest ;  and  fracture  ul'  tbu  rib*. 
'  Tile  winter  season,'  says  AreloiuH,  "  is  must  lial'te  lo  pro- 
duce this  disease,  and  next  ti>  it  l>ie  autumn ;  the  i-pring  is 
less  BO,  unless  it  chance  to  Ije  a  cold  one,  wbile  the  summer 
is  Ihe  least  so  of  all.'  In  reference  to  tbc  period  of  life,  ho 
remarks  that  old  people  are  more  liable  to  it  than  those  who 
SL  Z 
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mra  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  these  again  than  children. 
Among  predispoftinf;  causes,  Lacnnec  mention*  a  slender 
frame,  narrowness  of  the  chest,  the  immoderate  use  of  spirits, 
and  tubercles  in  the  lunj^s. 

Pleurisy  terminates  either  in  resolution,  suppuration,  or 
gangrene.  The  former  is  tlie  ordinary  and  most  favourable 
issue.  The  last  occurs  rarely,  and  Lacnneo  has  seen  only 
one  instance  of  it  from  acute  inflammation.  Suppuration 
however  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  in  which  case,  says 
AretoDUs,  '  shivering  fits  ensue,  and  lancinating  pains,  ac* 
comfmnied  with  a  desire  to  sit  in  an  upright  posture;  the 
breathing  gets  worse,  and  there  is  great  fear  lest  the  lung, 
by  suddenly  drawing  in  the  purulent  matter,  should  pro- 
duce suffunition,  after  the  previous  and  greater  danger 
has  been  cscapud :  should  the  mutter  however  burrow  be- 
tween the  rib:i  and  s«}parate  them,  and  either  point  ex- 
ternally or  burst  into  the  bowels,  the  patient  usually 
recovers.' 

With  respect  to  the  treatment,  perhaps  there  is  no  disease 
in  which  profuse  bleetlin^  from  a  large  orifice  may  be  so 
fully  depended  upon,  or  has  been  so  generally  acceded  to 
by  practitioners  of  all  agus  and  all  nations;  the  only  ques- 
tion which  has  ever  arisen  upon  the  subject  beinc.  whether 
the  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  side  affected,  or  from 
the  opposite.     Hippocrates  and  most  of  the  earlier  Greeks 
recommended  the  former,  while  the  latter  method  was  prac- 
tised by  Archigcncs  (up.  Aetium,  tetrab.  ii.,  serm.  4,  cap. 
68),  Avicenna  {Canon,  lib.  iii.,  fen.  10,  tract.  5,  cap.  1), 
Avenzoar  {Teisir,  lib.  i.,  tract.   16,  cap.  3.  p.  23,  D.,  e<l. 
Venet.,    154U),   and   thuir   followers   in   the   middle   ages. 
The  dispute,  which  is  one  of  tho^^e  that  have  been  settled 
by  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  before 
that  time  (as  may  easily  be  iinagine<l)  considered  to  be 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  ut  the  beginning  of  the 
aixteenth  century  raised  a  kind  of  civil  war  (as  Bayle  says> 
among  the  Portuguese  physicians  on  ar4:ount  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Dcnys  and  Brissot,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  too  curious  to  be  altogether  omitted.    The  dispute  vr , 
brought  at  last  before  the  tribunal  of  the  university  uf  Sala- 
manca, where  it  was  canvassed  in  a  most  profound  manner 
by  the  body  of  physicians ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  par- 
tisans of  Deny^,  who  were  the  more  powerful,  obtained  a 
decree  from  the  civil  authorities  forbidding  physicians  to 
bleed  on  the  same  side  on  which  the  pleurisy  was.     At  last 
the  university  of  Salamanca  gave  judgment,  and  decided 
that  6rissot*s  opinion  was  the  pure  doctrine  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen.     The  other  party  removed  the  eau&e  before  the  | 
emperor  Charles  V.,   1529  ;   and  were  not  satisfied  with  i 
exclaiming  against   the  do<:trine  of  Brissot  as   false,   but 
declared  it  to  be  impious  and  deadly,  and  that  it  was  no 
less  pernicious  to  the  body  than  Luther's  schism  to  the  soul. 
Unluckily  for  them  just  about  this  time  Charles  III.,  duke 
of  Savoy,  happened  to  die  of  a  pleurisy,  after  having  been 
bled  pursuant  to  the  practice  which  Brissot  had  opposed. 
This  put  a  stop  to  the  appeal  to  the  emperor,  but  books  were 
written  on  the  question  in  all  parts  of  hu rope,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Arabians  was  generally  condemned.    A  list  of 
these  treatises  is  given  by  Rcn6  Moreau,   in  the  Life  of 
Brissot,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  his  work  *  De  Incisione 
VenoDin  PlcuritideMorbo,'  &c.  Paris,  iriL>*2,  8vo.  (See  Bayle, 
art. '  Brissot,'  from  whom  the  above  account  is  abridged.) 

Besides  blood-letting  (which  may  be  repeated  at  proper 
intervals,  as  long  as  the  pain  remains),  the  u.^uul  antiphlo- 
gistic remedies,  such  as  suline  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  pur- 
gatives, mercurials,  bli.'«tiTini;,  &(*.,  may  be  employed;  in 
cases  of  acute  pleuri^^y  the  operation  of  paracentesis  thoracis 
is  very  seldom  had  recourse  to,  and  is  hardly  e\er  attended 
with  more  than  a  temporary  relief. 

Chronic  pleurisy  is  either  the  continuation,  as  it  were,  of 
the  disease  in  its  acute  form,  or  else  exhibits  at  no  period 
either  the  intense  fever,  the  violent  pain,  or  energy  of  re- 
action which  characterise  an  acute  disease.  In  this  latter 
form  it  creeps  on  very  insidiously,  without  much  accelera- 
tion of  pulse  or  heat  of  skin;  the  pain  in  the  side  amounts 
to  no  more  than  a  mere  soreness ;  and  the  diflicultv  or  hurrv 
of  breathing;  is  sometimes  so  mconsiderable  as  not  to  at- 
tract the  individual's  attention.  However,  his  unhealthy 
pallid  appearance,  his  loss  of  ap))etite,  and  languid  look 
emphatically  tell  of  mischief  going  on,  and  upon  close 
examination  it  ih  fiiund  that  the  absence  of  fever  is  not 
constant,  but  that  towards  evening  there  is  a  febrile  move- 
ment 
The  anatomical  characters  of  cnronic  pleurisy  do  not 


differ  ven'  widely  from  those  of  the  acute  form*  espe 
when  it  has  been  a  mere  transition  of  one  form  of  lb 
ease  into  the  other.  The  fluid  effused  however  }Mt 
more  of  a  purulent  character,  and  the  faUe  memb 
firmer  and  more  condensed,  owing  perhaps  to  the  h 
time  it  has  been  under  the  pressure  of  tne  effused 
The  lung  too  is  more  compressed  than  in  acute  pleum 
much  so  that  there  is  sometimes  a  complete  annihilate 
its  vesicular  structure,  and  the  organ  itself  i^  rvdurcd 
thill  lamina,  not  exceeding  six  lines  in  thickncas,  1 
down  along  the  spine. 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  pleurisy  is,  generally  sr 
very  unpromising:  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  da 
slow  wasting  fever  sets  in  ;   there  is  a  gradual  <       ck4 
the  appetite  fails  ;  the  pulse  is  languid,  althougu        ■ 
quickene<l ;   the  legs  swell,  and  the  face  beconiira 
tlie  ex|)ectoration  often  has  a  disagreeable  alliaceous 
Under  these  symptoms  well-defined  hectic  fever  e       mj 
venes,  and  rapidly  wears  down  the  patient. 

Tlie  treatment  of  chronic  pleurisy  differs  (as  mtgfalk 
posed)  very  materially  from  that  of  the  acute  fora  te 
disease.     Blood-letting  is  hardly  ever  resorted  lo,  lot 
weakened  habit  of  Ix^y  will  not  bear  the  exluustioad 
For  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid,  as' 
for  preventing  its  further  secretion,  external  appUt 
comprehending  the  different  modifications  of  counier-ui 
tion.  e.g.  blisters,  setons,  issues,  stimulating  li 
appear  to  be  most  efficacious.    In  some  case*  uuvc 
operation  of  paracentesis  thoracis  seems  to  be  tw 
resource,  and  this  so  often  fails  that  it  is  by 
tioners  considered  an  almost  hopeless  cxperimeuk    mi 
ing  to  improve  the  habit  of  body  and  to  relieve  the 
stitutional  symptoms,  which  most  commonly  acoompavw  i 
form  of  the  disease,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  c 
but  not  a  heating  or  exciting  diet,  and  to  the  caatiov 
bition  of  such  tonics  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear.   < 
of  air  is  often  productive  of  the  most  decided  bei 
sometimes  effects  an  almost  instantaneous  ai     I 
the  symptoms,  by  causing  the  night  perspira4ii       ■ 
the  appetite  to  improve,  and  the  sleep  to  become  loftr- 

(See,  besides  Goorl,  Study  (\f  Med,^  and  Law,  art  '1 
risy.'  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  yfed.  (from  which  two  \     ki 
of  this  article  is  abridged),  Cruveilhier,  art.  *  Pu 
Dirt,  de  Med.  Prat.n  1  S3  j,  and  Laenncc  On  Duumm  t^ 
Chent,  translated  by  Forbes.     Besides  the  anlicol  aatb 
already  (quoted,  the  following  references  are  given  by  J 
Adams,  in  his  '  Commentary  to  Paul  us  ^gineta:*  CIch 
De  Med.^  lib.  iv.,  cap.  6;   Psellus,  De  riei.  Ratioiu ; 
basius,  Collerta  Sledicin.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  7,  8;  Joannes  .\i 
arius,  Meth.  Med.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  4 ;  Theophanet  Nonnui,  c 
l'J9;  CbdHus  Aurclianus,  De  Morb.  AciU.^  lib.  iL,  caR, 
Octavius  Horatianus,  Her,  Med.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  4 ;  Mar 
Empiricus,  De  Medicam,,  cap.  24 ;  Serapion,  Praci,^  ik 
Mesne,  De  jEgrit.  Beet.,  cap.  7 ;  Alsaharaviui^  iVi 
xii.,  cap.  8;  Haly  Abbas,  Theor.,  lib.  ix.,  can.  :21;  « 
lib.  vi.,  cap.  13;  Rhazcs,  Lib,  Din's.,  cap.  54;  Contim^  hn. 

A  very  complete  list  of  works  on  the  subject  of  Pleuw 
given   in   Ploucquet,  Litcratura  Medica  Digeeim,  4 
4io.,  Tiibing.,  1808-9;  and  a  selection  in  the  Ap 
the  Cyclop,  of  Pracl.  Med. 

PLEUROBRANCH/KA.    [SEMt-PiivLLiDiAWi.] 

PEUROBRANCHUS.    [SkmiPhyllidians.] 

PLEU RODICTYUM.     Goldfuss  employs  this 
a  species  of  coral  ?   from  the  transition  rocks  uf  the  mi. 
rucV.  {Petrefacten,  tab.  38,  f.  18.)  It  is  said  by  Mr.  A 
to  occur  ill  IX'vonshirc. 

PLEURODONTS.      MM.  Dum^ril   and  Bibroo  Ps 
their   Jguaniens  Pleurminntes  the   first   subfamily  ul 
Iguanian  Lizard*,  or  Sauriens  Eufiutrs. 

This  tribe  corresponds  to  that  designated  by  Waglcra 
the  names  of  Pachyghutfor  ftlatycormtF  and  Stenoe 
neunHlnntf's,  and  by  Wiegmann  under  those  of  i 
glossfp  Dfudrof/atre  and  liumiragte  Pro*phyndonttt 

The  maxillary  teeth  of  the  species  composins  the  P 
dnnts  have  their  sum  (nit,  or  free  and  enamel  li-d  part 
or  less  trilobated.     There  are  only  some  genera  in  » 
the  teeth  are  dentilated  on  the  edges ;  nearly  all  ban 
palate  armed  with  teeth,  disposed  in  one  or  two  foei 
each  side.     Sometimes  the  tympanic  membrane  is  str 
on  the  level  of  the  auditory  conduit,  whose  edge  u 
simple  or  dentilated,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  little  sunk  « 
it.     None  of  the  known  siK'ciea  arc  without  an  ex 
ear.    Among  these  Pleurodoni  Iguaniant 
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lecics  uhose  toes  arc  enlarged  nearly  in  the  same 
•  as  in  some  of  the  Geckos,    [Gecko.]    All  the  Heu- 

IguanianSt  with  the  exception  of  one  genus  only 
f/iophus)t  arc  natives  of  the  New  World. 
foUowinjT  j!;enera  are  arranged  under  this  subfamily 
.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  : — 

)lyrhrus,  Cuv.  Generic  Character. — Skin  of  the 
egion  of  the  neck  forming  a  longitudinal  fold,  or 
f  small  dewlap,  dcntilated  in  front.  Palatine  teeth, 
d  pores.  Fourth  toe  of  the  same  length  as  the 
Scales  of  the  body  entirely  or  partially  imbricated 
.'inated.  Tail  not  prehensile.  Neither  dorsal  nor 
crest. 

Tffiaucius,  Wiegm.  Genenc  Character. — Skin  of 
er  region  of  the  neck  formini^  a  transversal  fold  in 
f  the  breast.     Neither  palatine  teeth  nor  femoral 

Fourth  too  longer  than  the  third.     All  or  part  of 
Ics  of  the  body  imbricated  and  carinated.    Tail  not 
iilc.     Neither  back  nor  tail  crested. 
'ostrophus,  Dum.  and  Bib.     Generic  Character. — 

the  lower  region  of  the  neck  forming  a  transversal 
front  of  the  breast.  Palatine  teeth.  No  femoral 
Fourth  toe  longer  than  the  others.  All  the  scales 
ody  smooth ;  those  of  the  belly  flat  and  imbricated ; 
lers  convex  and  in  juxta-position.     Tail  prehen- 

jrops,  Wagl.  Generic  Character. — Skin  below  the 
rmmg  a  projecting  fold,  or  a  sort  of  small  non-den- 
lewlap.  No  palatine  teeth  nor  femoral  pores.  Fourth 
^er  than  the  third.  Scales  of  the  body  carinated,  im- 
i  in  part ;  those  of  the  sides  much  smaller  than  those 
ack  and  belly.  Tail  moderate,  not  prehensile,  with- 
est,  like  the  back. 

olis,  Daud.  (Anolis,  Mcrr. ;  Anoiius,  Cuv. ;  Dae- 
^agl. ;  Draconura^  Wagl.  and  Wiegm. ;  Xiphosurus, 
).  Genenc  Character, — Toes  dilated  under  the 
ultimate  phalanx,  forming  a  suboval  disk  more  or 
arged,  furnished  with  imbricated  scaly  lamella?, 
he  neck  a  goitre,  which,  when  it  is  not  expanded, 
e  form  of  a  more  or  less  developed  dewlap.  Palatine 
No  pores  to  the  thighs. 

»pecies  arc  numerous.  MM.  Dum6ril  and  Bibron 
wentv-five. 

m  

rythophnneSy  Boie  (Corythophanes,  Wiegm.,  Gra- 
t;  Chamcpleopsia,  Wiegm.,  Graven.,  Gray).  Generic 
^r.— Toes  not  dilated,  nor  fringed  on  their  external 

Posterior  part  of  the  cranium  more  or  less  elevated 
)rt  of  casque.  Palatine  teeth.  Tail  long,  somewhat 
.  or  very  feebly  compressed,  without  a  crest.  Back, 
ictimes  the  nape,  crested.  Under  the  neck  a  trans- 
old,  in  front  of  which  is  a  rudiment  of  a  dewlap, 
i  sometimes  denticulated.  No  femoral  pores. 
isiliscuSy  Laur.  {Basiliscus,  Wiegm. ;  Corythceolus, 

(Edfcoryphus,  Wagl.).  Generic  Character, — A 
it  of  triau2;ular  skin  elevating  itself  vertically  above 
pQt.  Extcnial  edge  of  the  posterior  fingers  furnished 
caly  dcntilated  fringe.  Back  and  tail  surmounted 
les  (in  the  males)  with  an  elevated  crest,  sustained 
lickness  by  the  spinous  or  upper  apophyses  of  the 
D.  Under  the  neck  a  rudiment  of  a  dewlap,  sue- 
by  a  well-marked  transversal  fold.  Palatine  teeth. 
)ral  pores.     [Basilisk.] 

yponotus,  Dnm.  and  Bib.  Generic  Character, — 
the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  without  scales.  A  small 

without  dentilations.  Tail  compressed,  furnished 
eat  carinated  vcrlicillatcd  scales.  Two  rows  of 
pores.  Palatine  teeth.  Maxillary  teeth  with  a  tri- 
summit.  A  very  low  dorsal  and  caudal  crest.  Ce- 
lates  small,  equal,  flat,  and  polygonal. 
nb/yrhynchus.  Bell  (Amblyrhynchus,  Gray  and 
,  but  not  Wagler).  Generic  Character. — Body 
with  scales  elevated  mto  tubercles.  Throat  dilata- 
.  witht>ut  a  dcwla]).  Tail  compressed  towards  its 
:y,  and  furnished  with  great  verticillated  scales.  A 
ores  under  each  thidi.  Palatine  teeth?  Maxillary 
eral,  with  a  trilohated  summit.  A  rather  high  palea- 
2st  on  the  back  and  tail.  Head  covered  with  unequal 
s,  with  a  polygonal  base.  Toes  stout  and  short. 
juana,  Laur.  { II ypsihphus,  Amblyrhynchus,  Vf'<3i^.). 

Character. — A  very  large  delicate  dewlap  under 
c.     Omphalic  plates  polvgjnal,  unequal  in  diameter,  ' 
carinated.     A  double  row  of  small  palatine   teeth, 
ry  teeth  with  their  edges  finely  dentilated     A  creal 


on  the  back  and  tail.  Toes  long  and  unequal.  A  single 
row  of  femoral  pores.  Tail  very  long,  slender,  compressed^ 
covered  with  small,  equal,  imbricated,  carinated  scales! 
[Iguana.] 

11.  Metopoceros,  Wagi.  (Iguaan,  Cuv.).  Generic  Cha- 
racter,—Throsit  dilatable,  but  without  a  dewlap.  Some  tu- 
berculose  plates  on  the  muzzle.  Palatine  teeth.  Maxillary 
teeth  with  a  Iricuspidale  summit.  Back  and  tail  crested. 
A  double  row  of  femoral  pores.  Tail  long,  compressed, 
covered  with  equal  scales,  which  are  imbricated  and  cari- 
nated, but  not  spiny. 

12.  Cyclura,  Harlan  {Iguana,  Cwv,  and  Merrem,  part; 
Ctenosaura,  Wiegm.  and  Gray,  part;  Cyclura,  Wagl., 
Wiegm.,  Gray.).  Generic  Character.Skin  of  the  throat 
loose,  plaited  across,  but  without  the  true  dewlap  of  the 
Iguanee.  Cephalic  plates  angular,  flat,  or  convex.  Palatine 
teeth.  Maxillary  teeth  with  a  trilobated  summit.  A  single 
row  of  femoral  pores.  Back  and  tail  crested ;  the  last  more 
or  less  compressed,  furnished  with  verticillated  scales,  alter- 
nating with  rings  of  spines. 

13.  Brachy tophus,  CvLV.  Generic  Character,— -Skin  of  the 
throat  loosev  slightly  pendulous  longitudinally.  Cephalic 
plates  very  small,  polygonal,  equal,  and  flattened.  Scales 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  granulous.  Palatine  teeth. 
Maxillary  teeth  dentilated  on  the  sides.  A  single  row  of 
pores  under  each  thigh,  a  very  low  crest  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  back.  Tail  very  long,  very  slender,  compressed 
at  its  base,  rounded  throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent,  fur- 
nished with  small,  equal,  carinated,  imbricated  scales,  and 
without  a  crest. 

14.  Envalius,  Wagl.  {Ophryo'essa,  part.  Gray,  Wiegm.). 
Generic  Character. — Heaa  short,  covered  with  small,  equal, 
polygonal  plates.    A  dorsal  crest.    Palatine  teeth.      No 
femoral  pores.    Tail  rounded,  without  a  crest. 

15.  0})hryo'essa,  Boie.  Generic  Character.^-IletLd  shorU 
covered  above  with  small  polygonal  plates,  nearly  similar  to 
each  other  in  figure  and  aiameter.  Nostrils  lateral.  Sin- 
cipital plate  small.   Palatine  teeth.  No  femoral  pores.    Tail 

pressed  throughout  its  length,  and  surmounted,  as  well 
the  back,  with  a  dentilated  crest.     Skin  of  the  throat 

forming  a  not  very  perceptible  fold,  behind  which  is  a 

strongly  marked  transversal  one. 

16.  Leiosaurus,  Dum.  and  Bib.  Generic  Character,-^ 
Head  short  and  depressed,  covered  with  very  small  flat  or 
convex  scales.  No  crest  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 
Palatine  teeth.  No  femoral  pores.  Tail  short,  rounded. 
Anterior  toes  short,  stout,  subcylin  drical,  furnished  below 
with  a  row  of  smooth  or  carinated  scales. 

1 7.  Uperanodon,  Dum.  and  Bib.  (Ftica,  Gray,  part ;  Hyp- 
sibatus,  Wagl.,  part).  Generic  Character. — Head  short, 
rounded  anteriorly,  covered  with  scales  unequal  in  diameter; 
a  large  occipital  scale ;  great  subocular  scutella.  Nostrils 
lateral.  No  palatine  teeth.  A  well-marked  transversal  fold, 
preceded  by  another  which  is  longitudinal  and  hardly  per- 
ceptible. Trunk  subtri angular,  not  plaited  laterally,  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  crest,  and  covered  with  imbricated  cari- 
nated scales.  Tail  moderately  long,  rounded,  without  a 
crest.    No  femoral  pores. 

18.  Hypsibaius,  Wagl.  {Pttca,  Gray).  Generic  Charac' 
ter. — Head  depressed,  rounded  anteriorly,  covered  with  un- 
equal plates;  a  great  occipital  scale;  great  subocular  plates. 
Nostrils  lateral.  Palatine  teeth.  A  longitudinal  fold  under 
the  throat ;  another  transversal  fold  in  front  of  the  breast. 
Trunk  a  little  depressed,  with  two  longitudinal  folds  on  each 
side  of  the  back.  Bundles  of  spines  on  the  nape  and  round 
the  ears.  A  dorsal  crest.  Scales  of  the  body  carinated  and 
imbricated.  Tail  rounded  or  compressed.  No  femoral  pores. 

19.  Holotropis,  Dum.  and  Bib.  {Tropidurus^  Fitzing., 
part ;  Leiocepnalus,  Gray).  Generic  Character. — Head  in 
the  shape  of  a  quadrangular  pyramid.  Cephalic  plates  mo- 
derate, angular,  nearly  equal ;  a  very  small  occipital  plate ; 
subocular  scutella  dilated  across;  the  other  plates  oblong. 
Palatine  teeth.  Neck  smooth  below,  plaited  irregularly  on 
the  sides.  An  oblique  fold  of  the  skin  before  each  shoulder. 
Anterior  border  of  the  ear  dentilated.  Trunk  subtrihedral, 
covered  with  imbricated  scales  of  moderate  size,  surmounted 
with  carinations  finishing  in  a  sharp  point,  and  forming 
oblique  lines  converging  towards  the  middle  of  the  back.  A 
dentilated  crest  extended  from  the  nape  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail,  which  is  long  and  compressed.  External  border  of 
the  first  two  or  three  posterior  fingers  dentilated.  No  pores 
at  the  cloaca  nor  on  the  thighs. 

20.  Proctotretust Dum. and  Bih. {Tropidurus {Leiol<tmu8\ 
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Wiegm.).    Generic  Charaeter^-^TietA  subpyratnfdal,  q\ia- 1  scutolla.    Nostrils  rather  lateral.' slightly  tubular. 


drangular,  more  or  less  depressed.  Cephalic  plates  moderate, 
polygonal ;  occipital  plate  in  general  not  very  distinct.  Pala- 
tine tcetli.  Neck  plaited  on  the  sides,  or  entirely  united. 
Menibrnno  of  the  tympanum  rather  sunk.  Bo<ly  rounded 
or  slightly  depressed,  covered  with  imbricated  Hcnles,'tlic 
upper  ones  carinated,  the  lower  smooth.  Neither  caudal 
nor  dorsal  crest.  Toes  simple.  Tail  long  and  conical,  or 
moderate  and  slightly  depressed.  No  fcmoml  pores;  anal 
pores  in  the  males. 

2 1 .  Trovidolepis,  Cuv.  ( Scehportis,  "NViegm. ;  Tropiduruft, 
part,  Wagl.).  (Jerienc  C/irtnir/fr.— Head  short,  flattened, 
rounded  in  front;  a  great  occipital  scale  and  large  subocular 
plates.  No  palatine  teeth.  Below  the  neck  on  each  side  a 
s^ort  of  oblique  slit.  Trunk  short,  depressed,  with  imbricated 
scales,  carinated  on  the  back,  smooth  under  the  belly.  No 
dorsal  nor  caudal  crest.  Tail  stout,  not  much  elongated,  de- 
pressed at  the  base,  rounded  after.  Femoral  pores,  but  no 
anal  pon>s. 

22.  Phrynosoma,  Wiegm.  iA^ames  orbirulaires,  Daud., 
part;  Taptwrs,  Cuv.,  Fitzing.).  Genrric  Character. — Head 
short,  rounde<l  anteriorly,  bcirdered  ]H)steriorly  and  laterally 
with  large  and  strong  prickles.  Cephalic  plates  polygonal, 
equal ;  a  small  subcircular  occipital  plate.  No  palatine 
teeth.  Hcneath  the  neck  plaited  transversely.  Border  of 
the  ear  simple.    Trunk  short,  oval,  very  much  depressed. 
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rected  backwards.     A  single  transversal  plate  benekm 
neck,  and  two  strongly  marked  ones  on  each  side.  PaL 
teeth.     Trunk  not  much  elongated,  depressed,  vdh 
imbricated  scales;  the  under  ones  smooth;  those aboft 
mounted  with  carinoc,  formine  converginfr  lines  tovardi 
medio-Iongitudinal  region  of  Hie  body.     Neither  du 
caudal  crest.    Limbs  of  moderate  length.    Tail  r\ 
strong,  conical,  with  subverticillate  scales,  which  mn 
cated  and  carinated.     No  femoral  pores. 

27.  Stenrjcerrus,  Dum.  and  Bib.     (ienmc  Chm 
Head  depressed,  triangular,  elongated,  covered  win 
equal  plates;  occipital  scale  hardlv  distinct;  »ubocuU 
tella  forming  many   longitudinaf  rows.      Palatine  ■«!«, 
NoMtrils  sublateral,  tubular,  directed  backwards.    A 
linear  cutaneous  fold  before  each  shoulder.     No  trau 
folds  under  the  neck,  the  sides  of  wliich  are  pluted  « 
tudinally.     A  very  small  dentil;.  •••1  crest  exier         Ui« 
the  nape  to  the  tail.     Trunk  rather  elongated,  shw 
with  imbricated  scales,  smooth  below,  oflering  abovcw 
dis]H)SL>d  in  oblique  lines;  tail  rather  loiii^,  cuiuprested. aw- 
rounded  \iith  verticillations  formed  by  great  spioyiolft 
No  femoral  pores. 

28.  Strobilurus,  Wiegm.      Generic    Character^—B 
depressed,  covered  with  a  great  occipital  plate. 
Willi  a  great  number  of  small  sculella.     No  pah 
Membrane  of  the  tympanum  rather  sunk;   anteiwi  w 
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offering  on  each  side  a  squamoU!^  dentilated  ari^le.     Upper 

part  bristling  with  trihedral  tubercles  snringing  in  the  !  <>f  the  ear  denlilaied.  An  oblique  plait  of  the  skin 
middle  of  small  imbricated  scales.  Neither  dorsal  nor  caudal  c^<^h  slioulder;  ramified  plications  on  the  lateral  p 
crest.  J^iinhs  very  short ;  toes  but  little  developed,  denti- 
lated  on  their  borders.  Tail  hardly  so  long  as  the  trunk,  fiat- 
tene<l,  very  wide  at  its  root.  A  line  of  pores  on  each  thigh. 
23.  C(i//iVi//r//*,  Blainv.  Generic  Character.— llvtul 
short,  depressed,  rounded  anteriorly,  covered  with  unequal 
places;  a  very  much  dilated  occipital  scale,  and  great  sub- 
ocular  scutella,  which  are  nearly  square.  Nostrils  situated 
on  the  muzzle.     No  palatine  teeth;   all  the  maxillary  teeth 


neck.   Trunk  sublnhedial,  with  moderate  scales, 
imbricated,  carinated  on  the  back,  bmouth  under  the 
The  aretes  of  the  upper  scales  forming  oldique  lines  ««• 
verging  towards  the  rachiflian  region.     A  dentilat^l 
extending  from  the  neck  to  the  base  of  the  tad,  vltaa  ■ 
moderate,  rather  compresse<l,  and  covered  m  ith  great  ifii^ 
fcrous  scales.     No  femoral  pores. 

29.  Truchyryrlus,  Dum.  ami  Bib.    Generic  Charaettr.-' 


simple  and  conical.     A  longitudinal  fold  under  the  throat.    Head  quadrangularly  pyramidal,   flattenefl,  coterfd  i 
followed  by  another  which  is  transver>al.     Foldings  on  the  ;  "early  equal  plates;   occipital  scale  very  small.    N 
sides  of  the  neck.     Bonlers  of  the  auditory  holes  simple,     rather  lateral.     No  palatine  teeth.     An  arched  fold  otun 
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Trunk  not  much  elongated,  compressed,  enlarged  on  each 
side  by  a  development  of  the  skin.  Scales  of  the  body 
small,  numerous,  serrated,  imbricated,  united.  Neither 
dorsal  nor  caudal  crest.  Tail  long,  flattened,  wide  at  its 
origin,  narrowe<l  throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent.  Limbs 
hut  little  developed;  toes  very  long  and  very  narrow;  nails 
very  loose  (e!!il6s).     A  long  row  of  pores  upon  each  tliiijh. 

2-;.  Tropidntraster  (Dum.  and  Bib).  Generic  Character. 
— Head  short,  trianirular,  obtuse  anteriorly.  Subocular 
regions  covered  witli  a  great  number  of  polygonal  plates 
much  smaller  than  the  other  cephalic  scales,  and  carinated 
like  them.  A  moderate  occipital  scutellum.  Nostrils  lateral, 
tubuUir.  No  palatine  teeth.  Tliroat  with  two  or  three  trans- 
verse entire  fold<.  One  or  two  longitudinal  plates  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck.  Membrane  of  the  tympanum  a  little 
sunk.  Anterior  border  of  the  ear  subdentieulated.  Trunk 
very  slightly  depressed  :  a  fold  of  the  skin  along  each  side. 
Scales  of  the  back  small,  unicarinated,  and  with  their  bor- 
ders, as  it  were,  swollen ;  scales  of  the  belly  with  three 
carinations.  A  small  dentibted  crest  from  the  occiput  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  which  is  lon:r,  subconical,  very  slightly 
depressed  at  its  ba-e,  and  surrounded  with  verSicillaled 
carinated  scales.  Toes  and  naiU  slender,  very  loose  (elliU'.s). 


each  shoulder.  Skin  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  Imk; 
those  of  the  sides  plaited  longitudinally ;  cenicd.  4n4, 
and  caudal  regions  without  a  crest.  Trunk  nearlv  rauol 
with  the  scales  rather  large,  imbricated,  cahnated  ■!»««, 
smooth  below.  Tad  of  moderate  lenizth,  subconicil,  irir 
slightly  depressed  at  its  ba>e,  surrounded  with  ^exbolU- 
tions  of  spines.     No  femoral  pores. 

.30.  (^//iirwy,  Cuv.  ( rn/f^/^Mrf/s  Wiepm.,  Filling.,  Gbt, 
part).    Generic  Character.— WiisaX  triangular. but liUleeU- 
gated,  thick,  furnished  with  plates  of  moderate  siic:  uo» 
pital   plate  moderate:   subocular   plates  smaller  than 
others,  and  disposed  in  many  rows.     NostriU  rather  Utct« 
and  tubular.   Palatine  teetli.    Membrane  of  the  t^mpuiJI 
sunk  in  the  ear,  the  anterior  bonier  of  which  last  u 
lated.     A  transversal  fold  at  the  origin  of  the  brei      wnr 
ing  on   each  shoulder,   and   sometimes  pre€«*df:u  i>| 
others.     Neck  surmounted  by  a  ver>' small  cresL    j 
shi)rt,  wide,  with  smooth  or  carinated  scales.     Tail  i     «•« 
moderate  length,  slightly  conical,  surrounded  by  \tiwA 
latioiis  formed  by  great  and  strong  spiny  scales.    No : 
ml  pores. 

31.  iJnryfJioru^,  Cuvier  (rrfiCrntmn,  Kaup.  Wigi, 
WicL^m.).  Gnu'vic  Character. — Head  bhort,  triangaiil^ 
Hal leiied  anteriorly.     A  great  occipital  plate;  scale*  r**"" 


No  femoral  pores. 

2J.   Microftphtis,    Dum.    and   Bib.    (Tropidun/^,    part,  '  gonul,  buiall,  nearfy  equal  on  the  rest  of  \he  cram 
AViegm.).      Generic  ^V/(/n/r/'T.— Head  subpyramido  qua-     jialatme  teeth.    Under  the  neck  a  double  lran!(       ut 
dranjjular,  deprc-sed,  wiih  plates  unequal  iiidiiimeler:   a    fold.    Ears  not  dentilated.     Nasal  plates  n earl)  Miera 
very  dilated  occipital  scale:  great  subocular  scutelKi.     N«»s-    convex.     No  crest  on  the  upper  pari  of  the  bmlv.    li»^ 
this  lateral  and  rather  tubular.    Palatine  teeth.  Many  cross    short,  depressed,  convex  above,  plaited  longitu<linaIiT d 
folds  under  the  neck.     In  front  of  each  shoulder  an  arched    sides,  ana  with  small  imbricated  smooth  scales,    fail  ■» 
fold  de-cending  on  the  hrea?t,  vilhoiit  umtin^'  il-elf  with    little  elongated,  stout,   flattened,  surrounded  with  fU 
that  which  is  opiwsed  to  it.    Anterior  bolder  ofllie  ear  den-  i  spinv  verticillated  .scales      No  femoral  purest, 
tilated.    Trunk  elongated,  slightly  rounded,  with  subimbri-  I      The  generic  characters  of  this  extensive  subfamiljb" 
caied  d'^ales  Mightly  carinated  iir  united  on  the  back,  tiled    given  are  those  of  MM.   Dumeril  and  Bibren.     A  fc»  ' 


and  smooth  under  the  belly.  Skin  of  the  side  of  th«'  body 
forniini;  two  loir^itudiiiul  folds.  A  very  low  dentilated  or 
tubercular  ere-i  extending  frmn  the  nape  to  the  extremity 
of  the  liil,  mIucIi  i**  K>ng.  subconical,  and  with  ciirinated 
subver(:rill;i:r  si'ale»i.     No  feni  >ial  pore>. 

2il.  J'l'.'f  hf,m'itr.K,  Cuv..  m>t  Fit  zing.  (Tropidnru^,  Wied., 
AViegni.,  \Vii;:l.,  ^lari  :  f>pinyns,  (Jr.iy,  part),    Gent rir  ("hi- 


the  most  remarkable  forms  have  already  been  illustnlflJtl 
this  \\(»rk.     [IcnAMD.F..] 

PLEURODYNIA  (from   T\frp«,  the  side,  and  iH^ 
p:iin— pain  of  the  siile),  called  alst>*fa1ae  pleuhsj.* 
term  includes  all  tho<e  pains  of  the  side  which  are 
iiecii-d  with  pleuritic  inflammation,  w lie  1  her  arising  u.-«  • 
rheiiriiatie  alTeclion  of  the  intercostal   muscles  nei 


ftt<*/*r.— Heafi  triangular,  depre>sed,  covered  with  unequal  |  in    the    same    parts,    or    any   other    cause    not  en* 
plates;  a  rather  dilated  occipital  scale;  moderate  subocular    pleuritic. 
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lONE'CTlDiE,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order 
rygii  and  section  Subbrachialcs.  This  family 
lie  Solos,  Flounders,  and  Tuibots,and  some  other 
of  which  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  flattened 
le  body  and  in  having  both  the  eyes  on  one  side. 
:  of  symmetry  in  the  form  of  the  head,  Cuvier 
mique  amongst  vertebrate  animals.  The  side  of 
f\\ich  is  uppermost  is  always  coloured,  and  might 
;n  for  the  back  of  the  fish,  whilst  the  opposite 
ite.  The  two  sides  of  the  mouth  are  unequal,  and 
mmon  to  find  the  two  pectoral  fins  equal;  the 
anal  fins  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  back 
nen  respectively ;  the  ventrals  appear  like  a  con- 
)f  the  anal;  the  branchioslogous  membrane  has 

iuronectidce  are  divided  into  the  following  ge- 

l.  Plaiessay  in  which  the  jaws  are  each  furnished 
gle  row  of  obtuse  teeth;  on  the  pharyngeans  are 
some  teeth  like  paving-stones ;  the  dorsal  fin  is 
ded  in  front  to  a  line  with  the  eye,  and  leaves,  as 
le  anal,  an  interval  between  it  and  the  caudal, 
of  the  body  is  rhomboidal,  and  the  eyes  are  usu- 
j  right  side. 

f^enus  belongs  the  common  Plaice  (Platessa  vul- 
^),  which  is  usually  about  a  foot  or  rather  more 
;  of  a  brown  colour  above,  spotted  with  red  or 
n  the  eye  side  of  the  head  are  some  ot^seous  tu- 
be lateral  line  is  curved  above  the  pectoral  fin ; 
is  smooth,  and  the  teeth  are  blunt  and  con- 

1  is  very  abundant  on  various  parts  of  the  British 
is  said  sometimes  to  attain  the  weight  of  fifteen 

under  {P.  Flcsus),  Dab  (P.  Limanda),  and  Lemon 
nicrocephala),  arc   also  examples  of  the  genus 

I.  Hifypoglossus,  Cuv  The  species  of  this  genus 
i  the  Plaices  proper  in  having  the  body  usually 
^ated,  and  the  jaws  and  pharyngeans  armed  with 
I  pointed  teeth. 

jlibut  iHij'poglossus  vulgaris,  Flem.)  is  'not  un- 
3n  some  parts  of  our  coast,  and  is  often  exposed 
the  London  market.  It  is  usually  of  large  size, 
men,  taken  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  said  to  have 
seven  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  In  the  northern 
Irituin  it  is  called  the  Turbot :  the  Holibut  how- 
1  much  longer  form  than  the  Turbot,  and  by  no 
lal  to  it  in  flavour 

J.  Rhombus,  Cuv.  The  species  of  this  genus  have 
nd  pharyngeans  furnished  with  thickly  set  small 
tjth ;  the  dorsal  fin  commences  immediately  above 
lip,  and  this  fin,  as  well  as  the  anal,  extends 
ly  to  the  tail     the  eyes  arc  generally  on  the 

irbot,  Brill,  MuUer's  Topknot,  Bloch's  Topknot, 
,  and  the  Scaldfish  are  British  examples  of  the 
"imbus. 

rbot  (Rhombus  maxhnus,  Cuv.),  next  to  the  Holi- 
3  of  the  largest  of  the  Pleuronectidce  found  on  our 
i  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  for  the  table.  The 
of  a  short  and  broad  form,  and  rather  deeper  than 
le  flat  fishes.  Its  prevailing  colour  is  brown,  and 
5  of  the  coloured  side  is  studded  with  hard  and 
ubcrcles ;  the  lateral  line  is  considerably  arched 
pectoral  fin,  and  thence  runs  straight  to  the  tail: 
:d  in   Scotland  the  Rawn  Fleuk  and  Bannock 

le  coasts  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,'  says  Mr. 
a  considerable  fishery  of  Turbot  is  carried  on  by 
men  of  Hartlepool  and  Scarborough  with  long 

e  portion  of  the  Turbot  produced  in  the  English 
taken  on  or  near  the  various  sand-banks  between 
ine  of  our  eastern  shore]  and  the  coast  of  Hol- 

U  (Rhombus  vulgaris,  Cuv.)  is  very  similar  to  the 
appearance,  but  inferior  in  llavour ;  it  is  common 
rkcts,  and  may  at  once  be  distinguished  by  its  less 
a.  the  want  of  the  osseous  tubercles  on  the  coloured 
he  body,  and  the  colouring,  which  is  reddish  or 
vvn  varied  with  darker  brown,  and  minutely  spotted 
e.    It  is  moreover  a  smaller  fish. 


Genus  4.  SoleOf  Cuv.,  contains  the  Soles,  which  are'dis- 
tinguished  generally  by  their  more  elongated  form  and  the 
blunt  and  rounded  shape  of  the  muzzle.  The  eyes,  as  well 
as  the  colouring,  are  on  the  right  side ;  the  teeth  are  small 
and  confined  to  that  side  of  the  mouth  which  is  opposed  to 
the  eyos ;  the  dorsal  fin  commences  in  front  of  the  line  over 
the  eyes,  and  extends,  as  well  as  the  anal,  to  the  tail-fin. 

Cuvier  separates  as  a  subgenus  from  the  Soles  propci 
those  species  which  have  the  pectoral  fin  on  the  side  wiih 
the  eyes  very  small,  and  that  on  the  opposite  side  either 
rudimentary  or  altogether  wanting.    They  are  termed  Mo 
nochirus. 

The  common  Sole  (Solea  vulgaris,  Cuv.)  inhabits  the 
sandy  shore  all  round  our  coast,  where  it  keeps  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  feeds  upon  small  testaceous  animals  and  the  fry  of 
other  fislies ;  as  they  will  not  readily  take  bait,  they  are 
almost  entirely  caught  by  trawling.  '  Eighty-six  thousand 
bushels  of  Soles  were  received  at  Billingsgate-market  only 
within  the  last  twelve  months.'  (Yarrell's  British  Fishes, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  2j.) 

Another  species  belonging  to  this  section,  called  the  Le- 
mon Sole  (Solea pegusa,  Yarrell),  is  occasionally  taken  with 
the  common  species,  from  wiiich  it  difiers  in  bemg  rather 
broader  and  of  a  yellowish  colour. 

Of  the  subgenus  Monochii-us,  one  species  is  found  on  the 
British  coast,  and  is  known  by  the  names  Variegated  Sole, 
Red-backed  Flounder,  &c.  (3/.  linguatulus).  There  are 
moreover  certain  Soles  in  which  the  pectoral  fins  are  alto- 
gether wanting ;  they  constitute  the  subgenus  Achirus  ac- 
cording to  Lac^pede. 

PLEURO'PTERA.  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  quadrupeds 
generally  known  as  Flying  Lemurs  (Galeopiihecus  of  Pal- 
las ;  Flying  Cats  and  Flying  Foxes  of  voyagers).  They  are 
generally  arranged  under  the  order  Carnassiers,  and  some 
authors  place  them  in  the  division  Cheiroptera ;  but  they 
differ  from  the  Bats  inasmuch  as  the  toes  of  their  anterior 
extremities,  which  are  all  furnished  with  sharp  claws,  are 
not  more  elongated  than  those  of  the  hind  feet,  so  that  the 
membrane  which  occupies  the  interval  between  the  extre- 
mities to  the  sides  of  the  tail  can  hardly  operate  in  execut- 
ing more  than  the  functions  of  a  parachute. 

4  0-0 

Dental  formula:— Incisors,  -  ;  canmes,  "^^  ;    njolars, 

6-6 

6-6 

This  is  the  formula  given  by  M.  Lesson ;  but  Cuvier,  in 
his  Regne  Animal,  states  that  the  canines  are  dentilated 
and  short  like  the  molars.  Ho  states  that  the  two  upper 
incisors  are  also  dentilated  and  much  separated  from  each 
other;  and  that  the  six  lower  ones  are  split  into  narrow 
strips  like  combs,  a  structure  peculiar  to  this  genus. 

M.  F.  Cuvier's  formula  is  similar  to  that  of  M.  lesson, 
and  was  probably  copied  by  the  latter.  M.  F.  Cuvier  do- 
scribes  the  12  molars  in  both  jaws  as  consisting  of  four  false 
molars  and  eight  molars.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  upper 
jaw,  the  intermaxillary  bone,  though  very  extensive,  has 
no  teeth  in  its  anterior  part,  in  the  posterior  part  there  are 
two  on  each  side.  The  descending  line  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  lower  figure  marks  the  extent  of  the  intermaxillary 
bone. 

The  dentition,  as  it  appears  to  Mr.  Waterhouse,  is  as 
follows  :— 

2-2  0-0     ,,  ,       2-2 

Incisors— T-;    canines  j^  ;  false  molars  ^-jj^ '    ^'"® 

4-4 

molars  - — -  =  34. 
4—4 

The  same  author  observes  that  the  six  foremost  teeth  in 
the  lower  jaw  of  the  Lemur  (four  only  of  which  are.  in  his 
opinion,  incisors ;  for  he  agrees  with  Geoffroy  in  considering 
the  remaining  two  as  canines)  together  bear  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  a  single  incisor  of  Galeopiihecus.  He  com- 
pares the  two  canines  to  the  outer  lamints  of  one  of 
these  incisors.  Like  one  of  these  lamina,  the  Lemur's 
canine  is  dilated  immediately  above  the  base,  and  has  a  lon- 
gitudinal ridge  on  the  upper  side,  whilst  the  incisors,  like 
the  intermediate  laminie,  are  grooved  on  the  outer  side 
near  the  apex.  In  their  almost  horizontal  direction  there  is 
also  a  resemblance.  In  the  number  of  teeth  the  Galeopt- 
thect  agree  with  the  Lemurs,  excepting  that  in  the  former 
the  upper  canines  are  wanting.  In  noth  these  groups  of 
animals  the  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are,  be  observes, 


=  34. 


Gmf^raphiral  Dintribulion  of  Ihi  Gfiiut,  IfabiU,  ^f.— 
Cuvicr  and  othcro  slalc  tlint  the  Galtnfiithrei  livu  oil  Iri-c-s 
in  the  iilands  uf  iho  Indian  Arcliiiielogu,  nnil  tiiuni  punuu 
inMcls.  anil  perhaps  birds,  ■*  tlmir  pix-y:  jutlging  f^ura  the 
(leiriliun  of  the  tenth  with  age,  ho  thiiikii  that  ihcy  must 
aliio  food  on  fruit^  They  have  a  vary  larffu  HCciira.  In 
tlieir  teeth  they  present  many  analoKiei  to  Ilio  Lemurida: 

Mr,  Gray  makes  the  Gnhopitheddtr  the  fourth  family  i)r 
the  rquadrupedoLil)  Priinalei,  and  pinros  it  hiilwucn  llie 
Lemurida-  and  J'enpertiiioniJa:  {Outline,  ^i^-.  in  Ann.  n/ 
miosaiihy,  lS2i.) 

Speaking  of  the  GiilrO]iithtcu»  of  Pallas,  Mr.  Swainson 
olMeni'i:  'To  ({ive  it*  mo»i  tlriking  charai-Iur  in  a  few 
wvrdii,  it  is  a  lemur,  with  the  litntii  cunnei'li-il  by  a  bat-like 
membrane,  or,  in  other  wordu,  turroundcd  by  a  thin  skin 
which  ihey  support,  as  the  framework  of  an  urabrcila  sup- 
puru  it<t  ravcring.  By  this  sinuulnr  ilruclure,  the  animal 
ia  lupporled  in  llie  air ;  yet  vilbaut  (he  power,  like  ihu 
ball,  of  nustaining  a  continued  tiiiihl.  Liniinut  placss  (hiE 
remarkablo  gcnui  with  the  lemura,  while  every  une  must 
perreive  ila  inlimalo  affinity  to  the  bats ;  like  thi:m  nisu, 
these  bat-leinurs  are  nocturnal  ond  iiiseclLvorous ;  Ibo 
inamiute  are  pouloral ;  and  tlioy  slocp  suspended  by  their 
bind  legs  willi  their  heads  downward.  M,  Geolfruy  S(. 
Hihiiro  therefore  justly  considers  iheiu  as  Ibe  form  by 
which  llw  lemurs  and  bats  are  connected;  while  ihuir 
greater  rcseinblanre  to  tho  former  induces  us  to  consider 
GaleonUtmu  as  one  of  the  aberrant  lyp«  of  tho  i>mu- 
n'rfir,  among  which  Mr.  Swainson  arratigvstlio  Kcnu*.  in  the 
third  part  of  his  volume,  hclwtcn  Aott*  and  CAnrtigalfun. 
(A'afuni/  llitlory  and  Ctatti/iealion  of  Quaiirujieds.  IBH5.I 

Threespecicshavubeenreiwrded:  1,  (laifupilheru*  rttfut. 
Georr,  AudeU  iLfmw  i-<i!ans,  Linn.);  2.  Ciliopilheruo 
rariegatut,  Uuv.,  Geoff.;  3,  Ga/foptlherui  Trrnaltntit. 
Qvaft. :  bnt  the  jicneral  opinion  seems  to  have  been  thai  one 
onlv,  tho  Lemur  t-olanii  of  l.inna>UM,  had  been  salisfariorily 
mai^e  ouL  In  Oclolrer,  183s,  some  specimens  of  Flyini' 
lemurs  were  upon  tlie  (able  at  a  mectmg  of  the  Zouli>Kical 
Society  of  Lmdon,  and  in  reference  to  (hem  Mr.  Water- 
ilou<e  pointed  out  certain  characters  which  appeared  (o  him 
toindicale  (he  e.'iislcnce  of  two  species  in  those  sptfiuieus.  [ 

He  reraarkLfl  (hat  in  systomalic  works  three  species  of; 
tha  (;cnw  GaJfo/'ilh^ut  arc  descrihed,  founded  upon  dif- 
forviicea  of  siie  and  colour '  as  recants  the  tatter  charaner,  | 
Iw  had  never  seen  two  Kpecimons  «hich  precisely  a^jrucd .-  i 
and,  with  le-pcct  (o  tin-,  the  dimensions  (tiven  of  (wo  out  of 
■he  three  speciirt  are,  lie  oIikoivciI,  ovidenlly  lakeii  fpiiu  cx- 
Ircmcly  young  aniiusls.    Mr.  Waterliuusc  then  proceedeil , 
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to  dislini^ilh  the  two  species  on  the  lahlc.  and  pTOpM 
them  Ibe  speciSc  names  of  Tfmmiuckii  and  Phthjifini 

The  first  anil  larger  species  measured  abtiut  two  d 
total  lenjjth,  and  its  skull  was  i  niches  1 1)  hne*  in  U 
The  an(erior  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw  is  broad,  and  d; 
by  tvo  notches  into  three  di*(incl  lobes;  the  next  u 
on  each  aide  has  its  anterior  and  posterior  margins  tuit, 
mid  the  Brst  molar  (or  the  tooth  which  oi-rupiit  ib«> 
lion  of  (he  canine)  ha«  its  posterior  ed|;e  distinctly  imt 
This  tooth  i*  separated  by  a  narrow  sjiucc,  antn^ud; 
pMlerku-ly,  from  (he  second  incisor  in  fh>nt  and  the  » 
midar  livbini) ;  ihu  temporal  ritlj^ii  cnnvi-rBe  toward 
oeripul,  nearwhieh  however,  he  observed,  tha-y  ate  wft 
usually  by  a  spare  of  about  four  lines.  Iliii  is  prolnL. 
Gali:<^itkfnit  rolant  of  authors;  but  the  idi-iiTii}  n 
be  said  to  bo  certain. 

Tho  second  species,  O.  liiihjipinmiit,  was  diiriib 
Mr.  Wnterliuuso  as  buin^  uttnnlly  ahou(  -iu  ini-lies  in  la 
and  its  skull  as  measurini;  S  inches  7  lino^  in  len^h. 
nbscned  iliat  this  spccii^s  may  be  diitinuui-hed  fiPi 
Temminckii  by  tho  propoTtionalely  loiter  can  tw. 
greater  length  of  (he  hnnits.  1'he  skull  too  he  drf 
OS  narrower  in  propor(iou  to  its  lencth,  lh*  nitin 
broader  and  moru  obtUMC.  and  (he  orbit  as  smallif. 
(empural  ridges,  he  remarked,  ^'cncrjlly  mi-et  near  tbt 
put,  or  are  separated  by  a  very;  narrow  space.  Tb* 
rior  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw  is  narrow,  and  ha^  hti 
notch ;  the  next  inciMjr  on  each  side  is  contidersblT  li 
longer,  and  stronger  than  in  <1.  Temmitirkii,  an^  i 
moreover  in  having  its  ed[res  even — Ibe  same  reiDSt 
plies  to  tho  fin't  false  molar.  In  (iiis  sperivs  the  ii» 
and  molars  form  a  continuous  teries,  each  tioth  tvi 
rnnlact  wilh  (hat  which  preicles  and  (hat  which  u  b 
It.  But  Mr.  Walerbousc  concluded  bv  ubserv(n{  ihi 
most  important  differi-nce  perhaps  which  exists  bet 
the  two  species  in  question  con«ii>ts  in  the  much  I 
size  of  the  molar  lt;e(h  in  ihe  smaller  ckull,  the  flvc j 
rior  molars  occupying  a  space  of  111  linct  in  length,  «l 
in  O.  Tfmminehii,  a  much  larger  animal,  ibe  Mine 
only  occupy  9  lines.  Neveral  minor  |iuiiils  of  disiir 
existed  besides  (ho>e  here  mendimed.  {Z-^.Pne^ 
and  SCO  further  iTW.  Tram.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  33j.> 


9^f^:^^ 


'jawauil  IcdbnrOi 


rVaterliouae  remarks  that  the  two  first  of  the 
t  leoih  of  the  upper  jmv,  commencing  wjlhlhe 
I,  are  silualcil  in  Ibe  ititonnaxillaiy  bone,  and 
ihcisurs.  He  aild  j  that  it  is  worthy  of  ubaerva- 
iKisiuriur  of  ihuau  two  Icclh  (oa  each  side) 


^^i&^c^L 


Lirwariikw  lud  Iwlh  of  Golcupilli 
],  niKlli  lUlg  of  (hi  lovrliaw  1  S,  tMr  vtrw 
nbl  iRih,  upper  iaw  i  4, 5,  vuler  ami  iuavT 
iniH.  Zotl.  Tim.} 


Plillippinndi. 

—  ir  Ivmrjur.    (W><«- 


PLEDRORHYNCHUS     the   generic    name   asnigned 

by  Profeasor  Phillipgto  the  singular  foiisilranchircra  known, 

by  Mr.  Sowerby's  excellent  figures  in  the  'Mineral  Coneo- 

logy  of  Great  Brilain,'  as  Cardium  hibemicum,  C.  alnforme. 

&c.     Tliereare  six  species  in  the  carboniferous  limeslonc  of 

the  North  of  England.   (Geol.  nf  YoTkuhire,  vol.  2.)     None 

""  mentioned  by  Mr.  Murchinon  in  Ihe  Silurian  rocks;  but 

or  two  occur  in  Ihe  old  limustoues  of  Ilio  Eifel,  West- 

phaliik,  and  South  Devon. 

The  principal  character  of  the  genus  is  thi:  lateral  produC' 

Dn  of  the  valves  from  beneath  tbeir  incurved  beaks  into  a 

spinelike  or  conical  umbo  (irX(i>pa.  '  side ;'  puyxofi  '  benk'). 

PLEUROTOMA.    [Siphonostouata.] 

PLEXAURA,  n  subdivision  of  the  Linnnan  ^nusGor- 

gonin.        [ZOOPHYTAHIA.] 

PLEYEL,  IGNACE,  or  IGNAZ.  a  composer  in  great 
repute  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  born  in 
1757,  at  Ropperstahl  near  Vienna.  It  mny  not  be  un- 
irorthy  of  remnrk  that  he  was  Ihe  twenty- fourth  child  of 
Martin  Pleyol,  a  schoolmaster,  and  of  a  lady  of  noble  family, 
who  incurred  the  resentment  of  her  parents  by  her  mar- 
riage, and  was  disinherited.     In  giving  birth  to  the  xubject 


his  second  wife,  and  lived  to  attain  liis  niticty-ninth  ] 
Ignacc  was,  according  to  Iho  Austrian  custom,  initiated  in 
Latin  and  music  at  a  very  early  age.  When  sufficiently 
oilvoticed  in  the  latter,  he  had  Vanhalt  for  a  master,  and 
eubsequtntly  Haydn :  but  the  last  was  toa  great  a  g«nius 
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to  bo  a  ^oo<l  teacher,  and  the  student  acquired  moro  know- 
led^ii  of  his  art  durinf^  an  cxtcn>ive  tour  A^hich  lie  soon 
luaclu  in  Italy,  tlien  the  land  of  song,  by  hearing  the  bust 
works  of  tlie  celebrated  composers,  and  more  taste  by  hsten- 
ing  to  the  distinguished  performers  of  that  country,  than  by 
all  the  lesiions  he  had  received  in  Vienna. 

In  1783,  Pleyel  was  appointed  Maitre'de-Chapelle  of 
Strasburg  cathedral,  and  there  composed  many  masses  and 
motets,  the  whole  of  which  were  destroyed  in  a  great  fire 
shortly  ai)cr  they  were  written.  Durini;  the  next  ten  years 
he  produced  nearly  all  those  works  which  carried  his  name 
into  every  city  in  Europe.  In  171M  he  viMted  London,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  managers  of  The  Prafrssionul  Concrrt^ 
who  en<;aged  him  as  a  kind  of  rival  to  llaydn  (whose  ser- 
vices had  been  secured  by  Salomon  for  his  concerts),  and 
compONcd  for  them  three  symphimies,  for  which  and  his 
personal  as.sistunce  he  received  u  large  sum,  which  he  in- 
vo'^ted    in    the    purchase    of   an   estate   near    Slrashurg. 

SConckkt;  Hayu.v.]     In  179),  duniii;  the  phrenzy  of  the 
'Vench    revolution,  he   became  a  suspected   person,  and, 
having  been  several  times  denounced,  at  length  deemed  it 
prudent   to  fly,   but   was  pursued  and  taken.     lie   then 
pleaded  his  ac(}uiesi!ence  in  the  new  order  of  things ;  ne- 
vertheless, as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he   was  re(|uired  to 
set  a  kind  of  drama  for  the  aiiiiiversary  of  the  lOth  of  Au- 
gust.    Tiiis  he  accomplished  under  the  surveillance  of  two 
gendarmes  and  save^l  his  life.     Thoroughly  alarmed  how- 
ever at  violences  which  were  even  mure  in<liNCiiminate  and 
atrocious  in  some  of  the  provinces  than  in  the  capital,  he  sold 
his'pro|K,M-ty,  went  to  Pans,  and  entered  into  a  widely  extended 
commercial  speculation  as  publisher  of  music  and  manu- 
facturer of  piano-fortes.     This  proved  successful,  and  after 
a  long,  active,  laborious  career,  he  retired  to  an  estate  near 
Paris  purchased  by  the  fruits  of  his  talents  and  industry, 
and  indulged  his  taste  for  agriculture.      But  the  revolution 
of  1tt:)u  excited  in  him  fresh  though  unnecessary  alarm, 
and  violently  agitated  a  frame  not  naturally  strong.     IIi> 
health  failed,  and,   after  much  anxiety  and  suflermg,  he 
d)eil.  in  November,  1831.     He  left  one  son,  who  inheiited 
some  portion  of  his  father's  genius,  but  soon  abandoned 
music  as  an  art,  and,  following  his  parent's  bteps,  pursued 
it  very  prosperously  as  a  trade. 

Pleyel,  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  was  over-valued, 
and  afterwards,  when  the  tide  of  fashion  turned  against 
him,  was  under  rated.  Through  nearly  all  his  com  posit  ions 
a  stream  of  agreeable  melody  Hows ;  they  are  marked  by  a 
style  ))cculiarly  his  own,  generally  light,  sometimes  very 
trivial,  but  occasionally  bold  and  vigorous.  A  few  of  his 
quartets  possess  much  beauty,  and  when  the  prejudices 
against  him  are  subdued  by  time,  these,  as  well  as  his  ad- 
mirable Conccrtante,  will  be  revived.  The  &ame  act  of 
justice  will  perhaps,  at  no  distant  ]>eriod,  be  done  to  his 
Sonatas  dedicated  to  tlio  queen  of  England,  as  well  as  to 
those  with  Scottish  airs,  the  comparative  simplicity  of 
which  has  for  the  present  caused  them  to  b«  thrown  aside. 
Had  posthumous  fame  been  moro  his  aim  than  immediate 
profit,  Pleyel  had  that  within  him  ^hich  might  have  se- 
cured the  attainment  of  a  considerable  share  of  lasting 
Celebrity. 

PLICA  POLO'NICA  is  the  name  given  to  a  disease 
vrhich  is  chietty  remarkable  for  the  sticking  together  and 
matting  of  the  hair,  and  which  is  peculiarly  frequent  in 
Poland :  a  few  examples  of  it  have  been  met  with  in 
Tartary,  among  the  lower  ordttrs  of  the  ilu>sians,  and  in 
Huni^arv.  and  fewer  still  in  Switzeiiland  and  Fiance. 

Tlie  disease  chiefly  affects  the  scalp ;  the  hair  grows  to 
an  unusual  length,  is  matted  together  by  a  sticky  and 
most  offensively-smelling  secretion,  and  is  commonly  in- 
fested with  vermin.  Indeed,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
as  far  as  the  hair  is  concerned,  are  only  those  which  would 
result  from  excessive  neglect  of  cleanliness;  and  hence 
many  who  have  seen  numerous  ca>es  in  Poland,  believe 
that  they  are  only  produced  by  the  dirty  habits  of  those 
aflectc<l,  who,  it  is  well  known,  if  the  disease  do  not  s|)on- 
taneously  make  its  appearance,  spare  no  pains  to  pro<luce  it. 
So  great  is  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  Plica  entertained  by 
the  lower  order  of  Pules,  who  regarrl  it  a>  affording  a  certain 
security  fium  all  other  sickness  and  misfortunes,  that  they 
will  through  their  whole  lives  endure  the  inconvenience 
and  nll^ery  of  carrying  about  huge  masses  of  filthy  stinking 
hair  many  feet  in  length,  rather  than  submit  to  the  removal 
of  it,  which  is  necessary  fur  their  relief. 
There  is  sufficient  evidence  however  that  in  many  cases 


the  Plica  is  not  merely  the  result  of  uncleaiilmcfts 
which  has  been  called  false  plica  is  undoubtedly 
produced ;  but  in  many  iiistaiH'cs  the  st^crctioii  of  i, 
material  from  the  scalp  is  jtroceded  by  the  ger«er. 
toms  of  slight  fever,  headache,  and  increased  m.-iio 
the  skin.  The  scalp  is  extremely  tender,  and  bleeil 
slightest  injury,  and  the  least  pulling  of  the  haii 
exquisite  pain.  \Vhen  the  secretion  commence 
s}niptoms  commonly  subside.  The  only  treatmn 
is  known  to  be  conMantly  beneficial  is  the  rvmjva, 
hair,  and  strict  cleanliiios;  other  means  mu!«t  be 
in  each  case  by  the  general  stale  of  the  patient's 
The  popular  notion  entertained  in  Poland,  thai  du 
diseases  will  follow  the  cutting  of  the  hair,  is  entiiri 
out  foundation. 

PLICA'TULA.  [SpoNDYLiD.t.] 
PLICIPKNNES.  according  to  Lalreille,  the  th; 
tion  into  which  the  Neuropterous  insect?*  are  dividul 
insects  belonging  to  this  section  are  well  known  to 
by  the  name  of  Caddis-tly,  and  in  the  lana  state  t 
called  caddis-worm  or  cadew-worm.  They  ronstili 
genus  Phry^ania  of  IX*  Gcer,  antl  have  betMi  raiseJ 
rank  of  an  oider  by  Messrs.  Kirby  and  S]M;nce  s 
Leach,  being  the  order  Trichoptera  of  their  s\sieiDi. 
The  Phry^imia^  or  Caddis-flies.  are  di-tingui^be 
other  Neuropterous  insects  by  the  absence  of  mandibl 
in  the  structure  of  their  mouth  ;  in  fact  they  cvitire 
proach  to  the  Li-pidopterous  insects  as  well  as  in  s 
characters;  the  wii\gs  are  semitransparent,  and  wbeu 
ineel  at  an  angle,  like  the  roof  of  a  house  ;  they  are  i 
hairy,  hence  the  name  Trichoptera;  the  (lustenor  vii 
longitudinally  foldiNl,  and  usually  broader  than  the  s 
pair;  the  head  is  small  and  furnishe<l  with  t«o  simpl 
situatcil  on  the  vertex,  besides  the  onlinarj-compounc 
the  antennce  are  very  long  and  thread-like,  and  c 
of  very  numerous  indistinct  joints;  the  palpi  are  i 
number,  the  maxillary  have  often  five  joints  in  the  k 
and  the  labial  palpi  are  three  joinred. 

The  larva,  or  Caddis  worm,  alwaya  lives  in  the  vatc 
encloses  itself  in  a  cylindrical  case,  open  at  both  end 
formed  of  pieces  of  stick,  small  shells,  and  vanuui 
bub&tanccs,  \>hich  the  insect  joins  together  by  a  silke 


;  /  :^ 
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Fc.  1,  T.-iirn  of  a  «i»ri'i«»'.  urpliiy^riiolj,  masniflrd;  2.rtjir  IiimIv^J 
Lir-.i ;  ;*.  the  impa,  inB):ii ifi.il ;   4.  tJif  p^rfivt  ui*i^  wiih  Uii-  m\\i*  r*P 
o,  Ui'iu,  with  iLtf  wiua'*  ID  lite  unliuiiry  |<OMtwB  ulicu  the  aoMCi  i*  ai  ml 
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nerer  quits  this  case,  but  when  it  wishes  to  move  it  pro- 
iides  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  which  is  furnished  with  six 
lerably  long  legs,  and  crawls  about  with  the  case  attached 
I  tbe  hinder  part,  it  being  held  by  means  of  two  hooks 
tutted  on  the  last  segment  of  the  abdomen.  The  form  of 
larva  is  nearly  cylindrical,  but  slightly  compressed;  the 
csd  and  first  three  segments  of  the  body  (which  in  fact 
onstitute  the  thorax)  are  coriaceous,  the  remaining  seg- 
]ts  are  soft.  \Vhen  about  to  change  into  the  pupa  state. 
IK  a  fixes  its  tube  to  some  substance  in  the  water,  and 
loies  iho  ends.  The  transformation  is  what  is  termed 
smplete,  the  pupa  resembling  the  perfect  insect,  except 
B  bating  the  wings  imperfectly  developed,  and  also  in 
ing  two  hooks  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  by  means  of 
raich  it  makes  its  escape  from  the  case,  that  it  may  swim  to 
one  dry  situation  when  about  to  assume  the  perfect 
tate. 

The  Fhryganice  are  very  numerous,  and  M.  Pictet  states 
bat  they  abound  more  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
irts  of  Europe.  Their  larva)  being  always  aquatic,  they 
re^nerally  round  near  the  water;  they  fly  chiefly  in  the 
vraing,  and  are  not  unfrequently  seen  in  immense  num- 
en.  The  author  just  quoted,  M.  Pictet,  has  published  a 
uarto  volume,*  with  numerous  plates,  in  which,  after  giving 
detailed  account  of  the  anatomy  and  habits  of  these  in- 
sets, he  traces  very  many  of  them  through  all  their  stages, 
his  Work,  which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  monographs 
rer  published,    the   Pfiryganice   are   divided    into  eight 

era,  as  follows:  — 

Jenus  l.Phrygania  proper,  distinguished  by  the  superior 
ings,  having  some  transverse  nervures  near  the  bifurcation 
r  the  principal  nervures,  the  posterior  wings  folded ;  the 
Btennas  setaceous,  and  equal  in  length  to  the  wings;  max- 
lary  palpi  but  slightly  pubescent,  those  In  the  males  three- 
ed,  and  those  of  the  female  having  five  joints;  the  ter- 
uiuil  joint  is  ovate,  and  shorter  than  the  two  preceding 
iken  together.  Of  this  genus  upwards  of  thirty  species 
re  known  in  Europe,  some  of  which  are  the  largest  of  the 
lirTganidse. 

Crenus  2.  Mystacida,  Latreille.     Anterior  wings  straight 

elongated,  having  a  few  transverse  nervures;  posterior 

'uigs  much  folded  ;  antennso  setaceous  and  slender,  longer 

ban  the  wings ;  maxillary  palpi  five-jointed  in  both  sexes, 

)Ojrand  pubescent. 

Genus  3.  Trichostomay  Pictet.  Anterior  wings  short, 
ithout  transverse  nervures;  posterior  wings  but  slightly 
ilded;  antennae  comparatively  thick  and  short,  the  basal 
«nt  very  hairy  ;  maxillary  palpi  three-jointed  in  the  male, 
le  terminal  joint  stout  and  more  densely  clothed  with  hair 
1  the  epical  portion  than  at  the  base. 

Genus  4.  Sericostojua,  Latreille.  Anterior  wings  with- 
it  transverse  nervures ;  posterior  small,  and  but  slightly 
»I(led;  antennsc  stout  and  short,  and  having  the  basal  joint 
ng  and  thick ;  the  maxillary  palpi  in  the  male  shaped 
ke  the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  and  uniting  to  form  a  rounded 
luzile. 

Tbe  larvsD  of  the  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  a  case 
hich  approaches  to  a  conical  form,  and  is  more  or  less 
urved ;  it  is  composed  of  pieces  of  sand  and  small  stones 
billed  together.  The  perfect  insect  is  slow  in  its  move- 
ments. 

Genus  5.  Rhyacaphila,  Pictet.  Anterior  wings  without 
'"Wsrerse  nervures ;  posterior  wings  straight,  of  the  same 
^na  as  the  anterior  pair,  and  almost  destitute  of  folds ; 
''tennffl  moderate,  maxillary  palpi  five-jointed  in  both 
^^,  the  second  joint  almost  as  short  as  the  first,  and  the 
'ftninal  joint  ovate  ;  abdomen  often  terminated  by  coriace- 
•**  appendages. 
"Hiis  genus  contams  many  species,  all  of  which  are  of 

11  size, 
^^enus  6.  Hydropsyche,  Pictet.  Anterior  wings  without 
^JiRverse  nervures ;  posterior  wings  folded,  antennae  slen- 
;^  maxillary  palpi  five-jointed  in  both  sexes,  tlie  terminal 
^nt  almost  equal  in  length  to  the  other  joints  taken 
^ther,  and  very  slender. 

This  is  also  a  numerous  group.  The  larvae  live  almost 
^ays  in  running  waters.  The  perfect  insect  is  often 
•otied. 

Ocnus7.  Psychomyt a,  hnireiWe.  Anterior  wings  straight, 
Hnted,  and  without  transverse  nervures;  posterior  wings 
Ambling  the  anterior,  and  not  folded;  antennae  mo- 

*  '  Rvch«rches  pooi  temr  a  Tl&stoire  et  a  rAnatoBUO  dw  PhrYganUet,* 
'Beta,  1834. 


derate,  maxillary  palpi  five-jointed  in  both  sexes,  the  ter- 
minal joint  long  and  slender. 

Grenus  8.  Hydropiila^  Dalman.  Anterior  wings  attenu- 
ated and  pointed,  very  hairy,  and  with  the  nervures  indis- 
tinct; posterior  wings  resembling  the  anterior,  not  folded, 
antennas  short  and  filiform,  maxillary  palpi  five-jointed  in 
both  sexe«,  the  terminal  joint  ovate. 

PLl'NIUS  VALERIA'NUS,  a  name  mentioned  in  a 
Latin  inscription  found  at  Como  (Gruter,  i.  635),  and  given 
to  the  author  of  a  work  eniilled  *  Medicin®  Plinian®  Libri 
Quinquc.'  Nothmg  is  known  of  his  life,  but  the  work  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the  fourth  century  a.d. 
It  is  a  book  on  domestic  medicine,  compiled  from  Pliny  the 
Elder,  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  others,  and  is  not  of  much 
value.  The  first  three  books  are  taken  up  with  a  list  of 
diseases,  beginning  with  the  head,  and  descending  to  the 
feet,  and  contain  an  account  of  a  great  number  of  medi- 
cines, partly  taken  from  the  elder  Pliny  and  partly  from 
later  writers.  The  fourth  book  treats  of  the  properties  of 
plants  according  to  their  names,  and  is  in  a  {zreat  measure 
taken  from  Galen.  The  fifth  book,  which  is  almost  entirely 
extracted  from  Alexander  Trallianus,  is  upon  diet  as 
accommodated  to  different  diseases.  There  is  a  little  book 
by  Just.  Godofr.  Giinz,  entitled  *  De  Auctore  Operis  de  Re 
Medical,  vulgo  Plinio  Valeriano  ascripti,'  Lips.,  1736,  4to., 
in  which,  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity  (but,  in  Hel- 
ler's opinion,  unsuccessfully),  he  tries  to  prove  that  the 
work  in  question  was  written  by  a  Christian  physician 
named  Siburius,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  Mar* 
cellus  Empiricus.  It  was  first  published  at  Rome,  1509, 
fol.,  by  Th.  PiGThinuccius:  it  was  reprinted  (and,  according 
to  Haller  {BiSlioth.  Med,  Pract.),  much  more  accurately), 
Bonon.,  1516,  fol.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  col- 
lections of  the  old  medical  writers,  namely,  in  that  of  Torinus 
(Thorer),  Basil.,  1528,  fol.;  and  in  the  Aldine,  Venet, 
1547,  fol. 
PLINLIMMON.  [Cardiganshire;  Monmouthshire.] 
PLINTH.  [Column;  Civil  Architecture.] 
PLINY  THE  ELDER.  Caius  Plinius  Secundus  wa« 
born,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  a.o.  23.  The  place  of  his 
birth  is  very  uncertain,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
learned  controversy.  The  antient  writer  of  his  life,  ascribed 
to  Suetonius,  and  after  him  St.  Jerome  (tn  Chron.),  call 
him  a  native  of  Como  {Novocomensis) ;  while  in  an  old 
anonymous  life  he  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Verona,  and 
in  the  preface  to  his  *  Natural  History'  he  calls  Catullus  (who 
was  certainly  born  there)  his  fellow-countryman  (confer' 
raneum),  A  full  account  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  is 
given  by  Rezzonico,  in  his  '  Disquisitiones  Plinianse,'  who 
is  himself  inclined  to  give  the  honour  to  Como.  Very  little 
is  known  of  the  events  of  Pliny's  public  life  ;  we  are  merely 
told  that  he  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  after  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  field,  and  filling  the  office  of  augur  at 
Rome,  was  appointed  procurator  of  Spain.  These  em- 
ployments however  ho  did  not  suffer  to  hinder  his  stu- 
dies; and  his  manner  of  life,  as  it  is  described  by  his 
nephew  (Plin.,  Epist.,  iii.  5),  exhibits  a  decree  of  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  scarcely  to  be  paralleled.  In  sum- 
mer he  always  began  his  studies  as  soon  as  it  was  light ; 
in  winter,  generally  at  one  in  the  morning,  but  nover  later 
than  two,  and  often  at  midnight.  No  man  ever  spent  less 
time  in  bed;  and  sometimes  he  would,  without  retiring 
from  his  books,  indulge  in  a  short  sleep,  and  th^a  pursue 
his  studies.  Before  day- break,  it  was  his  custom  to  wait 
upon  Vespasian,  who  likewise  chose  that  season  to  transact 
business ;  and  when  he  had  finished  the  affairs  which  the 
emperor  committed  to  his  charge,  he  returned  home  again 
to  his  studies.  After  a  slender  repast  at  noon,  he  would 
frequently,  in  tbe  summer,  if'he  was  disengaged  from  busi- 
ness, recline  in  the  sun,  during  which  time  some  author 
was  read  to  him,  from  which  he  made  extracts  and  obser- 
vations. This  was  his  constant  method,  whatever  book  he 
read ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  of  his,  that  *  no  book  was  so  bad 
but  something  might  be  learned  from  it.*  When  this  was 
over,  he  generally  went  into  the  cold  bath,  after  which  he 
took  a  slight  refreshment  of  food  and  rest ;  and  then,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  new  day,  resumed  his  studies  till  supper-time, 
when  a  book  was  again  read  to  him,  upon  which  he  would 
make  some  remarks  as  they  went  on.  His  nephew  men- 
tions a  singular  instance  (EpisL,  iii.  5)  to  show  how  parsi- 
monious he  was  of  his  time,  and  how  eager  alter  knowledge. 
His  reader  having  pronounced  a  word  wrong,  some  one 
at  the  table  made  nim  repeat  it :  upon  which,  Pliny  asked 
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tbat  person  if  he  understood  it,  and  when  he  acknowledged 
that  he  did, '  Why  then,*  said  ho,  *  would  you  make  him  go 
back  again?  We  have  lost  by  this  interruption  above  ten 
lines.'  I n  summer  he  always  rose  from  supper  by  dav-Iight ; 
and  in  winter,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark.  Such  was  his  way 
of  life  amidst  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  town ;  but  in  the 
country  his  whole  time  was  devote<i  to  study  without  mter- 
mission,  excepting  only  when  he  slept,  and  when  he  bathed, 
that  is,  was  actually  in  the  bath ;  for  during  the  operation  of 
rubbing  and  wiping,  he  was  employed  cither  in  hearing  some 
book  read  to  him  or  in  dictating  himself.  In  his  journeys 
he  lust  no  time  from  his  studies,  his  mind  at  those  seasons 
being  disengaged  frum  all  other  thoughts,  and  a  secretary  or 
amanuensis  constantly  attended  iiim  in  his  chariot;  and 
that  he  mii^ht  suffer  the  less  interruption  to  his  studies,  in- 
stead of  walking,  he  always  used  a  carriage  in  Rome.  By 
this  extraordinary  application,  he  found  leisure  to  write  a 
great  number  of  volumes. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death,  like  his  manner  of 
living,  were  very  singular,  and  are  also  described  at  large 
by  the  elegant  pen  of  his  nephew.  lie  was  at  that  time, 
with  a  lieet  under  his  command,  at  Misenum,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Naples,  his  sister  and  her  son  the  younger  Pliny  being 
with  him.  On  the  'J4th  of  August,  a.d.  7U,  about  one  in 
the  afternoon,  his  sister  desired  him  to  ubservc  a  cloud  of  a 
Tcry  unusual  size  and  shape.  He  was  in  his  study;  but 
immediately  arose,  and  went  out  upon  an  eminence  to  view 
it  more  distinctly.  It  was  nut  at  that  distance  discernible 
from  what  muuntain  this  cloud  issued,  but  it  was  found 
afterwards  to  ascend  frum  Mount  Vesuvius.  Its  figure  re- 
sembled that  of  a  pine-tree :  for  it  shot  up  to  a  great  height 
in  the  form  of  a  trunk,  which  extended  itself  at  top  into 
a  sort  of  branches;  and  it  oppeared  sometimes  bright,  and 
sometimes  dark  and  spotted,  as  it  was  either  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  earth  and  cinders.  This  was  a  noble 
phenomenon  fur  the  philusophio  Pliny,  who  immediately 
ordered  a  light  vessel  to  be  gut  ready  ;  but  as  he  was  coming 
out  of  the  house  with  his  tablets  for  his  observations,  the 
mariners  belonging  to  the  galleys  stationed  at  Retina 
earnestly  intreated  him  to  come  to  their  assistance,  since 
that  port  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
there  was  no  way  for  them  to  escape  hut  by  sea.  Ho  there- 
fore ordered  the  galleys  to  be  put  to  sea,  and  went  himself 
on  board,  with  the  intention  of  ossisting  not  only  Retina, 
but  several  other  towns  situated  upon  that  beautiful  coast 
He  steered  directly  to  the  point  of  danger,  from  which 
others  were  flying  with  the  utmost  terror,  and  with  so  much 
calmness  and  presence  of  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  make  and 
dictate  his  observations  upon  the  motion  and  figure  of  that 
dreadful  scene.  He  went  so  near  to  the  mountain,  that  the 
cinders,  which  grew  thicker  and  hotter  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proached, fell  into  the  ships,  together  with  pumice-stones 
and  black  pieces  of  burning  rock :  they  were  likewise  in 
danger  not  only  of  being  aground  by  the  sudden  retreat  of 
the  sea,  but  also  from  the  vast  fragments  which  rolled  down 
from  the  mountain,  and  obstructed  all  the  shore.  Here  he 
stopped  to  consider  whether  he  should  return,  to  which 
the  pilot  advising  him,  *  Fortune,'  savs  he,  *  befriends  the 
brave ;  carry  me  to  Pomp>  nianus.'  I'omponianus  was  then 
at  Stabia*,  a  town  separated  by  a  gulf  which  the  sea,  after 
several  windin>js,  forms  upon  that  shore.  He  found  him  in 
the  greatest  cunstcrnation,  but  exhorted  him  to  keep  up  his 
spirits ;  and  the  mure  to  dissipate  his  fears,  he  ordered,  with 
an  air  of  unconcern,  the  baths  to  be  got  ready.  After  having 
bathed,  he  sat  down  to  supper  with  apparent  cheerfulness. 
In  the  mean u bile  the  eruption  from  Vesuvius  tlamed  out 
in  several  places  with  much  violence,  which  the  darkness 
of  the  night  contributed  to  render  still  more  visible  and 
dreadful.  Pliny,  to  soothe  the  apprehensions  of  his  friend, 
assured  him  it  was  only  the  burning  of  the  villages  which 
the  count ry-)HN)ple  had  abandoned  to  the  flames:  after  this 
lie  retired,  and  had  some  sleep.  The  court  which  led  to  his 
apartment  being  in  the  meantime  almost  filled  with  stones 
and  ashes,  if  he  had  continued  there  any  longer  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  made  his  way  out; 
it  was  therefore  thought  proper  to  awaken  him.  He  gut 
up,  and  went  to  Pumponianus  and  the  rest  of  the  company, 
who  were  not  sufliciently  unconcerned  to  think  of  going  to 
bed.  Tliey  consulted  together  whether  it  would  be  most 
prudent  to  trust  to  the  houses,  which  now  shook  from  side 
to  side  With  frequent  and  violent  rockiJg^,  or  to  lly  to  the 
o)ien  fields,  where  the  calcined  stones  and  cinders,  though 
li^ht  indeed,  }et  fell  iu  large  showers  and  threatened  de- 


struction.   In  this  distress  thcv  resolved  fbr  the  IcMf 
the  less  dangerous  situation  of  the  two ;    and  vent  tm 
having  pillows  tie<l  upon  their  beads  with  napkinik  i      1 
was  all  their  defence  against  the  storms  of  stones  thai 
around  them.     It  was  now  dav  everywhere  else;  bnt  |] 
a  deeper  darkness  prevailed  than  in  the  moat  obscure  i 
which  however  was  in  some  degree  dissipated  byt 
and  other  lights  of  various  kindi^.    They  thought  p      b 
go  down  farther  upon  the  shore,  to  observe  if  thcj 
safely  put  out  to  sea ;  but  tbey  found  the  waves  still  r 
extremely  high  and  boisterous.     Tliero  Pliny,  taaii^  « 
draught  or  two  of  water,  threw  himself  down  upon  adoU 
that  was  spread  for  him ;  when  immediately  the  Tliiif|.in4 
a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  which  was  the  forerunner  of  Ihi^ 
dispersed  the  lest  of  the  company,  and  obliged  him  tom^ 
He  raised  bimaelf,  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  hii  mu 
vants  (for  he  was  corpulent),  and  instantly  fell  down  doi 
suffocated,  as  his  nephew  conjectures,  by  some  groM  ui 
noxious  vapour ;   for  lie  had  always  weak  lungs,  and  en 
frequently  subject  to  a  difiUculty  of  breathing.    As  ioqo  m 
it  was  light  again,  which  was  not  till  the  third  day  lAi^ 
his  body  v; as  found  entire,  and  without  any  marks  of  violeaa 
upon  it,  exactly  in  the  same  posture  that  he  fell,  and  lookv| 
more  like  a  man  asleep  than  dead. 

Such  is  the  interesting  account  given  by  the  foaofv 
Pliny,  in  a  letter  to  Tacitus  (Apit/.,  vi.  16),  of  theocstkrf 
this  remarkable  man.  The  titles  of  several  of  hu  ««ki 
are  given  by  bis  nephew  {RpisL,  iii.  5) ;  of  these  tht  mti 
one  that  is  still  extant  is  his  *  Natural  History,'  which  Hi 
well  be  called  *  a  work  of  great  compass  and  erudition,  M 
as  varied  as  nature  herself.'  (Ibid.)  To  give  anytki^t 
like  a  complete  critical  analysis  of  this  work  would  itoiiw 
the  immense  and  multifarious  learning  of  Pliny  ■» 
self,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  not  only  of  all  tool  ikt 
antients  have  written  on  the  same  subjects,  but  alio  of  al 
the  improvements  and  discoveriesof  modern  timet, 
ingly  in  the  French  translation,  lately  published,  the 
ance  of  a  great  number  of  scientific  men  has  been 
each  of  whom  has  laboured  to  illustrate  Pliny*s  opinkai 
his  own  particular  branch  of  knowledge.  The  worV  c 
of  thirty-seven  books,  all  of  which  are  still  extant,  tboifb 
the  text  is  in  many  places  in  a  very  corrupt  state,  ul 
several  passages  are  nuite  lost.  The  first  book  is  a  taUsof 
the  contents  of  the  other  thirty-six  ;  the  second  treats  of  iht 
world,  the  elements,  the  stars,  the  winds,  &e.;  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  contain  a  geographical  oeeoofltoftltf 
whole  of  the  then  known  world;  the  seventh  treats  of  the 
generation  and  organization  of  man,  the  most  renurkiUe 
characters  that  have  ever  lived,  and  the  most  useful  iniciH 
tions;  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  contain  s  iis- 
tem  of  zoology,  and  treat  of  beasts,  fishes,  birds,  and  ioNCl^ 
and  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy ;  sixteen  book% 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  twenty-seventh,  are  given  np  H 
botany,  and  give  an  account  of  trees,  herbs,  fruit,  eon,  kt, 
and  the  medicines  which  they  furnish ;  five  books,  fraa  ihi 
twenty-eighth  to  the  thirty-second,  treat  of  medicines  dcrini 
from  different  animals;  the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fearth.' 
different  kinds  of  metals,  &c. ;  the  thirty-fifth,  of  coImh 
and  painting;  the  thirty-sixth,  of  stones  and  sculpture;  sil 
the  thirty-seventh,  of  different  kinds  of  gems,  && 

This  will  gi7e  some  idea  of  the  miscellaneous  natsf  if 
the  contents  of  this  extraordinary  work,  and  if  the  jo^T 
ment  of  the  writer  had  been  equal  to  his  industry  and  Mf** 
ing,  it  might  well  have  been  considered  as  one  of  thi 
greatest  monuments  of  human  ability.  However,  tbs  eoo* 
trary  is  notoriously  the  case,  so  that  ( as  Sir  llMVi 
Brown  quaintly  observes,  in  his  *  Vulgar  Errors*)  *  tbat  ■ 
scarce  a  popular  error  passant  in  our  days  which  m  of 
either  directly  expressed  or  diductively  contained  ia  tkii 
work.'  It  may  however  be  more  satiiifactonr  to  heir  tkt 
opinions  of  two  men,  perhaps  the  most  able  of  any  mM^ 
ists  of  modem  times  to  judge  of  his  merits  and  his  dilicti 
Buffon  and  Cuvier.  '  His  work,'  says  the  former, '  is  sM 
much  larger  scale  than  that  of  Aristotle,  perhaps  iodi* 
too  vast.  He  wished  to  embrace  everything,  and  seON  * 
have  measured  nature,  and  fouiul  ber  too  small  for  hisgcoi^ 
His  **  Natural  History"  comprehends  (besides  the  history* 
animals,  plants,  and  minerals)  that  of  the  heavens  tod  ih> 
earth,  medicine,  commerce,  navigation,  the  history  of  tkt 
liberal  and  mechanical  arts,  the  origin  of  ciutoms,  tod  ■ 
short,  all  the  natural  sciences,  and  all  human  arts;  and  «M 
is  most  astonishing  is,  that  in  each  department  he  bcqitfPf 
great    The  loftiness  of  his  ideas  and  the  nt^lenoM  of  ^ 
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.e  enhance  still  more  his  profound  learning.  He  not 
luy  knew  all  that  in  his  age  could  be  known,  but  he  had 
hat  facility  of  thinking  on  a  grand  scale  which  multiplies 
cience ;  he  had  that  nicety  of  reflection  on  which  depends 
ikgance  and  taste;  and  he  communicates  to  his  readers  a 
!erttin  freedom  of  spirit  and  boldness  of  thought,  which  is 
be  eerm  of  philosophy.  His  work,  no  less  varied  than 
I         herself,  always  paints  her  in  the  brightest  colours.  It 

r  u«  called  a  mere  compilation  of  all  that  had  been  written 
leiore  him,  a  copy  of  all  that  was  excellent  and  useful  to  be 
iDOwn;  but  still  this  copy  has  such  grand  features,  this 
nmpilation  contains  things  put  together  in  so  novel  a  man- 
ier,that  it  is  preferable  to  the  greater  part  of  original  works 
vhich  treat  on  the  same  subjects.'  (Bufibn,  Discours  Pre- 
nier  sur  VHist.  Nat.) 

The  character  given  by  Curicr  (Biogr.  Univers.,  tome 
axv.)  is  not  so  favourable,  but  is  more  correct.  *  Pliny's  great 
rork,'  says  he,  '  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  precious 
nonunients  left  us  by  antiquity,  and  a  proof  of  the  astonish- 
Dg  learning  of  a  warrior  and  a  statesman.  In  order  justly 
0  appreciate  this  vast  and  celebrated  composition,  it  is  ne- 
sessary  to  consider  the  plan,  the  facts,  and  the  style.  The 
is  immense,*  &c.  &c.  *  It  was  impossible  but  that  the 
luiuor,  in  treating  of  this  prodigious  number  of  objects, 
Iwwever  rapidly,  should  record  a  multitude  of  remarkable 
bets,  which  are  to  us  the  more  valuable,  as  he  is  the  only 
nttant  author  who  mentions  them.  Unhappily  the  way  in 
rfaich  be  has  collected  and  arranged  them  causes  them  to 
osemuch  of  their  value  by  the  mixture  of  truth  and  false- 
Mod  which  is  met  with  in  almost  equal  proportions,  and 
specially  by  the  dilTiculty  (and  in  most  cases  the  impos- 
ability)  of  recognising  the  precise  creatures  that  he  means 
9  describe.  Pliny  was  not  an  observer,  like  Aristotle ;  still 
jeuwas  he  a  man  of  genius,  capable,  like  that  great  philo- 
npher,  of  seizing  the  laws  and  relations  which  have  guided 
uture  in  her  productions.  In  general  he  is  only  a  compiler, 
eed  for  the  most  part  a  compiler  who  has  not  him- 
Kii  any  idea  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  collects  the  testi- 
Dooies  of  others,  and  therefore  cannot  appreciate  the  truth 
if  tbne  testimonies,  nor  even  always  understand  what  they 
nean.  In  short  he  is  an  author  devoid  of  criticism,  who, 
ifter  having  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  making  extracts, 
bas  ranged  them  under  certain  chapters,  to  which  he  has 
idded  reflections  that  have  no  reference  to  science  properly 
io  called,  but  display  alternately  either  the  most  supersti- 
tious credulity,  or  the  declamations  of  a  discontented  philo- 
lophy,  which  finds  fault  continually  with  mankind,  with 
lature,  and  with  the  gods  themselves.' — •  A  comparison  of 
lis  extracts  with  such  of  the  original  authors  as  are  still 
ixtant,  and  especially  with  Aristotle,  shows  us  that  Pliny  was 
ar  from  selecting  either  what  was  most  important  or  most 
ixact.  In  general  he  prefers  whatever  is  singular  and  mar- 
'elloua,  whatever  helps  him  in  establishing  the  contrasts  he 
0  much  delights  in,  or  the  reproaches  he  is  so  fond  of 
ittering  against  Providence.  1 1  is  true  that  he  docs  not  give 
be  lame  degree  of  faith  to  everything  that  he  mentions, 
Hit  it  is  quite  by  chance  that  he  believes  or  doubts ;  and 
t  is  by  no  means  the  most  childish  stories  that  always  pro- 
•oke  bis  incredulity.'—*  Another  great  fault  in  Pliny  is  that 
le  does  not  always  give  the  true  sense  of  the  authors  that 
!W  translates,  especially  in  the  designation  of  different 
ipeeies  of  animals ;  and  though  we  have  so  few  materials 
^'Binaining  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  this  kind  of  error  with 
uiv  degree  of  certainty,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  in  several 

iDces  he  has  mistranslated  the  names  of  the  animals 
wsationed  by  Aristotle.' — *  It  must  then  be  confessed  that,  as 
^  as  his  facts  are  concerned,  the  only  part  of  his  work 
vhich  has  any  real  interest  for  us  in  the  present  day  is  that 
'hich  relates  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  antients, 
tod  to  their  proficiency  in  different  arts,  beaides  some  his- 
torical and  geographical  details,  which  are  to  be  found  no- 
jhereeUe.* — *With  respect  to  his  style,  wherever  he  intro- 
duces general  ideas  or  philosophical  views,  his  language 
^umes  an  energy  and  vivacity,  and  his  thoughts  acquire 
|Q  unexpected  boldness,  which  makes  some  amends  for  his 
^^  enumerations,  and  excuses  him,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
'Ibis  readers,  for  the  deficiencies  of  his  scientific  informa- 
*<^n.  He  is  perhaps  too  fond  of  point,  and  contrast,  and 
'^pbasis ;  and  there  is  in  some  places  an  obscurity,  which 
^ulta  less  from  the  nature  of  his  subject  than  from  a  de- 
ire  of  expressing  himself  with  a  pregnant  brevity  and  con- 
*i»eue»s ;  but  he  is  always  grave  and  noble,  and  everywhere 
bows  a  love  of  justice  and  respect  for  virtue,  a  bQrrpr  of  the 


cruelty  and  meanness  of  which  he  had  before  his  eyes  sucn 
terrible  examples,  and  a  contempt  for  the  unbridled  luxury 
which  had  in  his  time  so  deeply  corrupted  the  Roman 
people.  In  these  respects  he  cannot  be  too  much  com- 
mended; and  in  spite  of  the  defects  which  we  cannot  but 
recognise  in  him  when  we  consider  him  as  a  naturalist,  we 
must  nevertheless  allow  that  of  all  the  authors  who  wrote 
after  the  Augustan  age,  he  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  most  worthy  to  be  ranked  among 
the  classics.  It  must  however  be  confesscfl,'  adds  Cuvier, 
*  that  he  was  almost  an  atheist,  or  at  least  that  he  acknow- 
ledged no  other  god  than  the  World ;  and  few  philosophers 
have  set  forth  the  system  of  pantheism  with  more  copious- 
ness and  energy  than  he  has  done  in  the  second  book  of  his 
"  Natural  llistorv.'' ' 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  Pliny's  work  is  his  com- 
pendious history  of  the  arts  amongst  the  Greeks,  in  books 
xxxiv.,  xxxv.,  and  xxxvi. ;  for  though  so  often  minute  and 
circumstantial  in  his  details  of  unimportant  matters,  and 
often  negligent  and  careless  about  subjects  of  the  highest 
interest,  Pliny's  account  is  upon  the  whole  clear  and  suc- 
cinct, and  evidently  contains  many  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  antient  artists  themselves. 

The  errors  that  we  have  to  reproach  him  with  are  either 
unimportant  inaccuracies  inseparably  connected  with  so 
great  an  undertaking  as  his  *  Natural  History,*  or  some  few 
misconceptions  owing  to  his  want  of  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  arts,  and  which  may  be  easily  remedied  by  an 
artist.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  tre^ 
quently  credulous  and  his  matter  irrelevant,  and  his  accounts 
are  occasionally  such  a  confusion  of  tradition  and  legend,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  what  is  authentic  from 
what  is  fabulous;  such  is  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
imitative  arts  (xxxv.  12.  43).  It  is  also  evident  that  he  fte^ 
quently  did  not  clearly  understand  what  he  has  endeavoured 
to  convey  to  othei-s,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  is 
sometimes  unintelligible  ;  yet  this  may  be  partly  owing  to 
the  corrupt  state  of  his  text.  He  also  lavishes  encomiums 
upon  the  most  trivial  objects  and  examples  of  purely  mecha- 
nical excellence,  and  passes  cursoiily  over  the  greatest  works, 
as  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi  (xxxv.  9,  35)  and 
the  Jupiter  of  Phidias  at  Olympia  (xxxiv.  8,  19;  xxxvi. 
5,  4).  Of  the  Laocoon  however  he  says  (xxxvi.  5,  4),  that 
as  a  work  of  art  it  was  superior  to  any  production  either  of 
painter  or  sculptor ;  and  with  him  the  art  of  Apclles  is  sy- 
nonymous with  unrivalled  excellence. 

He  commences  his  historical  sketch,  but  more  particu- 
larly that  of  painting,  from  the  time  of  Polygnotus  and 
Phidias;  everything  that  took  place  before  that  time  he 
very  summarily  terms  the  incunahula^  or  first  efforts  of  art. 
His  immediate  authorities  probably  gave  him  no  satisfactory 
account  of  an  earlier  period.  Cuncerning  this  period  how- 
ever he  has  given  us  many  valuable  though  unconnected 
remarks.  Yet,  when  we  consider  the  original  sources  that 
he  appears  to  have  consulted — the  writings  of  antient  paint- 
ers and  sculptors,  the  works  of  Apelles,  Euphranor,  Anti- 
gonus,  Xenocrates,  Pasiteles,  and  Menaechmiis,  all  of 
which  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  himself  (and  there  were 
many  others  that  he  might  have  consulted)  (Junius,  De  Pic. 
Vet.,  ii.  3),  the  volumes  of  Melanthius,  Pamphilus,  Proto- 
gcncs,  and  others — we  cannot  help  feeling  surprise  that  he 
has  given  us  so  little,  and  we  are  induced  to  conclude,  with 
Fuseli,  '  that  he  was  more  desirous  of  knowing  much  than 
of  knowing  well.*  However,  out  of  about  one  hundred 
artists  of  great  celebrity,  of  whom  more  than  the  third  were 
painters,  the  rest  sculptors,  statuaries,  and  workers  of  gems, 
&c.,  and  more  than  twice  that  number  of  artists  of  less 
note,  whose  names  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  Pliny 
has  scarcely  omitted  one  name  of  importance,  but  has  on 
the  other  hand  preserved  notices  of  the  works  of  many  art- 
ists of  whom  we  have  no  mention  whatever  in  any  other 
antient  writer.    In  his  dates  he  seldom  errs. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  Flaxman  upon  this  part 
of  Pliny*s  *  History,*  perhaps  in  such  matters  the  greatest 
critic  of  modern  times.  He  says  the  whole  is  *  arranged 
with  attention  to  the  several  improvements  in  chronological 
order,  with  such  perspicuity  ana  comprehension,  that  when- 
ever, from  the  brevity  of  the  work,  we  do  not  find  all  wo 
wish  for— yet,  by  attending  to  the  information  prior  and 
subsequent,  we  shall  easily  be  enabled  to  supply  the  defect 
from  other  writings  or  monuments  of  antiquity.' 

The  '  Geography*  of  Pliny  is  an  important  part  of  his 
'  Natural  ^idtory,*  but  tho  sam9  general  remarks  will  ap^ 
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ply  to  it  thai  apply  to  the  v/\\o\e  compilation ;  it  is  the  work 
of  a  man  who  had  abuiKhint  materials  before  him,  but  either 
knew  not  huw  to  use  them  or  did  not  take  pains  enough. 
This  ^eagriuihical  sketch,  wliich  compn'honded  the  then 
known  world,  is  much  too  brief  to  be  perspicuous ;  so  much 
is  crowded  into  a  narrow  compass  that  it  is  often  almost  a 
bare  catalogue  of  names,  and  if  we  had  no  other  guides  it 
would  continually  mislead  us.  Pliny's  description  of  what 
he  calls  GroHMa,  which  commences  with  Attica,  is  a  gotid 
example  of  hi>  canrless  and  confused  compilation;  and 
yet  he  has.  even  in  his  *  (ieography,'  preserved  many 
curious  f.iets,  and  he  must  have  often  had  access  to  excel- 
lent  materials.  As  examples  of  this  we  may  mention  his 
remarks onlhe  Ni^er  [Niokr];  his  observation  (vi.  17)  that 
the  word  *lniaus*  (Ilnnalaya)  in  the  native  language  sig- 
nifies 'snowy,'  which  is  quite  correct;  his  remarks  on 
Taprobane  (Ceylon),  and  generally  his  remarks  on  India; 
his  account  of  the  Atlas,  founded  on  the  authority  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus ;  and  other  things  of  tlie  like  kind, 
which  render  this  part  of  his  compilation  valuable  for  inci- 
dental facts,  thought  it  is  of  no  value  as  a  systematic  work. 

The  number  of  editions  that  have  been  published  of  his 
work  is  immense,  and  more  than  twenty  appeared  before 
the  end  of  the  fifkeenlh  century.  However,  only  the  mo!>t 
curious  and  the  most  valuable  can  here  be  noticed.  Tlie 
first  edition  was  published  at  Venice,  1409,  fol.,  by  Joannes 
de  Spira.  There  is  an  ample  account  of  it  in  Seh writer's 
*Handbuch  der  Class.  Hibliogr.,' and  in  Dibdin*s  'Oret^k 
and  J^atin  Classics,*  who  says  tbat  Mhe  ele;iance  of  the  Ro- 
man type,  the  regularity  of  the  press-work,  the  strength  and 
tint  of  the  paper,  the  breadth  of  the  margin,  and  the  ({uan- 
tity  of  text  wiiich  each  page  exhibits,  alford  altogether  a 
perfect  picture  of  ant  lent  typography.'  \Vith  re8|H.Tt  to  its 
critical  worth  the  Bipont  editors  thus  observe,  from  Rezzo- 
nico  :^^*  Vitinse  cxpressa  multa,  sed  tamen  nnilta  meliora 
quum  in  alii^  cditionibus:  undo  ad  textum  Plinii  constitu- 
cndum  necessaria  est.'  The  second  edition,  which  is  aUo 
described  by  Schweigcrand  Dibdin,and  is  a  volume  of  great 
rarity,  was  printed  by  Sweynheym  and  Paiuiartz,  Roinse, 
14/0.  fol.  Those  most  worth  menti(»ning  for  their  critical 
excellence  are,  that  by  llardouin,  Paris,  1G85,  4to.,  5  vols., 
of  which  a  second  edition  was  published,  Paris,  1723,  fol., 
3  vols.,  and  '  is  by  far  the  more  copious,  splendid,  and  criti- 
cal performance ;'  that  by  Fran/ i us,  8vo.,  10  vols..  Lips.,  1778- 
1791  ;  and  that  published  by  Panekourkc,  Paris,  8vo.,  20 
vols.,  lisjy-J:?,  with  a  new  French  tianshition  by  Ajassonde 
Grandsagne,  and  copious  notes  Ity  many  of  the  most  eminent 
scientific  men  of  France.  The  edition  by  SiUig.  Lips.,  Ib3l-  | 
3H,  I'Jmo.,  5  vols.,  is  particularly  worth  notiriiti;  on  account 
of  its  containing  the  Various  Readingsof  a  MS.  at  Humber*^, 
which  had  never  before  been  collated,  and  whieli  not  only 
inserts  words  and  clauses  in  several  paNsa:;cs  that  had  never 
been  sus|)ected  of  Xwmjr  unsound  (thus  proving  iK-yoiid  a  | 
doubt  that  much  of  the  obscurity  of  Pliny's  sl\le  may  be 
attributed  to  the  corrupt  stale  of  the  text),  but  also  adds 
se\'eral  sentences  at  the  end  of  the  whole  work,  and  con- 
cludes with  the  fotlowinir  epilo<rue:  *  Salve  parens  rerum 
omnium,  Natura.  te(iue  nobis  Quiritium  solis  celebratam 
es»e  iiumeriM  omnibus  tuis.  fave.'  Perhaps  the  two  most 
useful  works  in  illu>trution  oi  Pliny  are  ilie*  Exercitaliones 
Pliniaitoo'  of  Salnia>iiis,  2  voU.  fol.,  Paris,  1G29;  and! 
the  *  iX-^quibi  till  lies  lMnii:uijp' of  I^atour-Rezzoiiico,  2  vols, 
fol..  Par  in  tc,  1763-1767.  It  has  been  tranhlate<l  into  almost 
all  languages:  into  Arabic  by  the  famous  Honain  Ibn 
l>hak  (bettrr  known  perbap;^  by  his  Latinized  name  Jttun- 
nitiiiki :  into  lt:dian  by  I^ndino,  Venet.,  fol.,  147(i,  of  which 
mairntficenl  vtihime  there  is  an  account  in  Schweiger  and 
Dibdin  :  by  Hruccioli.  Venet,  4lo..  \j\>;  and  by  Dome- 
niehi.  Vene!.,  4:o.,  Ijfil:  into  (urman  l)y  l^enso,  1704- 
l"»jj.  Rowlock,  4 to.,  2  v.»ls.,  anil  by  Grosse,  17Sl-175**i, 
^vo..  Frankf,  12  vols. ;  into  Kiiglish  by  Holland,  Ifitil,  Lond., 
2  Vols.  fol.  ;  into  Spani.*>h  b\  lluerta,  Madrid,  2  vols,  fol., 
iriJ4-2'.>;  into  old  Fivneli  by  Dupinet,  L)on.  l.)GJ,  2  \o\<. 
fol.;  and  int>t  nioderii  French  by  Poin>inet  de  Sivr}*.  with 
astronoiuicil  note^  by  ISouguer  and  l^ilande,  and  mineral- 
ogical  by  (iueltard.  4lo.,  12  v(ds.,  Paris,  I77l-17t<2.  The 
be»l  French  tran>lation  is  that  in  the  etlition  by  Panckoucke 
mentioned  above.  A  Dutch  translation  was  published  at 
Ariibeiin.  it;..,  liil7. 

PLINV  TUK  YOUNGER.  Caii  s  Pmnhs  C.*:ciuis 
Skcindus  wa-H  liiirn  at  Com  u  in,  a  town  on  the  lake  Larius 
in  Insubr.a.  The  dale  of  his  birth  is  a.ik  fil  or  02;  for  he 
him»«>lf  telU  us  {Ep.,  vi.  20)  that  he  was  iu  his  vightvcnlh 


year  when  the  cxtroonlinar)'  cniplion  of  Mount 
iook  place  which  occasioned  the  death  of  his  u 
this  event  was  in  a.d.  7'). 

Of  his  father  nothing  is  known,  except  that 
was  Caius  Cocciltus,  that  he  was  of  e()Ui*strian  fa 
that  he  died  in  the  earlv  davs  of  his  sun.  His  u 
Plinia,  the  sister  of  Pliny  the  Klder,  at  wh<i«o  h< 
losing  her  husband,  she,  with  her  son,  took  up  1 
Tlie  voung  Csccilius  was  adopted  by  Pliny  (/:/)., 
was  thenceforward  called  by  his  name. 

His  itducation  commenced  under  the  cire  of  h 
and  uncle.  Verginius  Rufns,  uf  whom  bis  pupil 
grateful  record  (7-;/).,  ii.  1 ),  was  left  his  tutor.  H  i«  \\ 
tainments  were  of  no  ordinary  kind,  fur  he  compose 
tragedy  in  his  fourteenth  year.  After  this  he  weni 
and  studied  rhetoric  under  Quint ihan  and  Nii-ete 
age  of  nineteen  he  began  to  practise  in  the  court  ol 
tumviri,  and  he  subsequently  appeared  as  an  ad 
several  cases  before  the  Senate :  but  though  be 
had  a  com|)etent  knowledge  of  law,  it  is  clear  frui 
letters  that  he  had  no  great  capacity  for  dilficuU  V 
tions.  The  fallowing  references  will  show  in  vha 
cases  he  was  chiefly  employed  :— v.  8;ii.  14;  iv.  ] 
12:  iii.  4,  8:  iv.  <J,'lG,  24;' v.  20;  vi.  5,  U.  &c. 

In  his  twenty-first  year  he  went  as  military  tril 
Syria,  where  he  met  with  Euphrates  the  stuic  am 
dorus,  whose  society  he  made  available  to  his  imp 
in  the  study  of  phiiosiipliy.  He  8eem^  within  tfat 
two  years,  to  have  returned  from  Syria:  ami  we 
resident  at  Rome  until,  about  the  fortv-secund  y4 
age,  AD.  Iu3,  he  was  appointed  by  l*rajan  pra 
Bithynia,  after  he  had,  with  the  greatest  honour  t 
discharged  numerous  other  otlices  in  the  slate, 
attained  the  rank  of  senator,  as  is  interred  from  k 
(iii.  20;  iv.  2j.) 

He  cultivated  a  friendship  with  many  eminent 
ticuliirly  with  Tacitus  the  historian,  Ins  senior  bya  ! 
whom  he  strove-  earnestly  to  imitate.  Tacit uii' on 
hand,  held  him  in  no  less  admiral  ion,  and  entru 
with  the  correfrtion  of  his  own  work*.  Indeed  tbef 
of  Pliny  and  Tacitus  became  in  a  manner  prover 
they  were  esteemed  the  most  learneil  men  of  li 
*  the  duumviri  of  letters,'  as  Cellarius  calls  them. 

lliny  was  a  man  of  strict  frugality  and  temper 
w:is  affable  and  kind  to  nil  men  :  and  being  poi 
an  ample  fortune,  hewas  exceedeilhynone  in  Ktn 
cence,  whether  public  or  private.  lie  was  twif« 
though  his  second  wife  only  (Calpurnia)  is  ment 
name,  and  she  was  a  very  accomplished  Woman,  h 
children. 

Tlie  time  and  other  circumstances  of  Pliny's  e 
uncertain.  It  is  h»iwev«'r  generally  belie vihI  thai 
about  the  end  of  Trajan's  renrn,  winch  was  a.d.  U 
Of  many  works  written  by  Pliny,  we  hare  onlv  I 
ties.*  in  ten  books,  an<l  his  *  Panegyric  upH)n  Traji 
latter  has  been  always  admired  a-^  a  cnniposition 
excellence.  The  first  nine  books  of  the  *  Kpisilcs 
dro-stcd  to  various  pers  ns  ;  the  tenth  book  ron!iisfA< 
addresstMl  to  Trajan  (Mily,  with  a  number  of  Tmjan's 
The^e  epistles,  which  abound  m  useful  and  ent 
matter,  are  thus  characterised  by  Erasmus: — 'Thei 
style  ought  to  be  simple,  and,  as  it  were,  rather  car 
there  is  a  sort  of  careful  carelessness.  As  an  ex: 
the  letters  of  Pliny ;  they  are  witty,  elegant,  fan 
priate:  in  them  you  read  nothing  but  what  pi 
dome>tic  every -day  life,  and  everything  simi»l 
chaste,  and  well  hOtofT:  and,  though  this  style  is 
up  and  elaboratetl  with  much  art  and  ingenious! 
culture,  yet  it  seems  in  a  manner  unlabijure<l,  sud 
extemporaneous.' 

The  name  of  Pliny  the  Younger  has,  from  th( 
Tertullian,  been  mentioned  with  peculiar  int 
Christian  writers  on  account  of  the  testimtmy  whirl 
concerning  the  Christians  of  his  day  in  Bithynia.  1 
the  subject  of  a  rather  long  letter  (x.  97)  to  Trajar 
about  forlv  vears  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  and 
by  a  short  an-^wer  from  Trajan.  AVith  all  his  adva 
education.  Pliny  was  superstitious  and  credLkiu«. 
a  kind-hearted  man  even  to  slaves  (viii.  I,  16.  !<> 
inliderant  and  cruel  to  the  Chri>tians :  and.  arrordi 
own  account,  he  put  to  death  the  Christians  of 
who  Would  not  abjure  their  religion,  though  hccc 
it  only  au  innoccut  superstition. 
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le  materials  for  Pliny's  life  may  be  collected  from  his 
ties,  from  which  a  brief  notice  has  been  drawn  up  by 
irius,  and  one  more  elaborate  by  Masson ;  there  is  also 
y  complete  Life  of  Pliny,  with  abundant  references  to 
jtters,  prefixed  to  E.  Thierfeld's  German  translation  of 
Epistles  and  Panegyric,'  Munich,  1828.  But  the 
;r  is  referred  to  the  Epistles  themselves  for  the  most 
fying  notice  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  every  epistle  being, 
[elraoth  observes,  '  a  kind  of  historical  sketch,  wherein 
ive  a  view  of  him  in  some  striking  altitude  either  of 
e  or  coniemplative  life.' 

iny's  Epistles  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
Orrery  and  Mr.  Melmoth. 

e  best  edition  of  Pliny's 'Epistles*  is  that  of  Cortius 
Longolius,  4to.,  Amst.,  1734.  Of  the  editions  of  ihe 
itles  and  Panegyric '  together,  may  be  recommended 
1  of  Christopher  Cellarius.  12rao.,  Leipzig,  1693; 
ne,  with  Life,  by  Masson,  prefixed,  8vo.,  Oxford,  1703; 
ig,  2  vols.  Hvo.,  Leipzig,  1806. 

X)CAMO'CEROS  (Leuckard),  a  mollusk  placed  by 
ar  in  his  family  N udibranchiata, 
,0'CEUS.    [FHiNGiLLiDiE;  Weaver  Bieds.] 
.OCK.     [Poland.] 

OCK,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same 
,  is  situated  on  the  Vistula.  It  has  about  8000  inha- 
18,  of  whom  3000  are  Jews.  Plock  is  the  see  of  a 
m  Catholic  bishop,  who  resides  at  Pultusk.  There  are 
3  town  1 1  churches,  0  convents,  an  episcopal  palace,  a 
it  gymnasium,  a  seminary  of  secular  priests,  and  va- 
useful  institutions,  and  an  orphan-house,  a  lunatic  asy- 
a  literary  society,  fi^c.  The  inhabitants  subsist  partly 
riculture  and  partly  by  a  brisk  trade  with  Danzig  and 
places. 

X)ERMEL.    [MoRBiHAN.] 

0}&^GOUW&—Hydrated  Aluminate  qf  Lead.  This 
ral  is  in  small  globular  and  reniform  masses,  composed 
my  thin  concentric  layers.  Fracture  conchoidal,  un- 
Hardness  sulficient  to  scratch  fluor-spar,  but  not 
Colour  yellow,  sometimes  tinged  with  brown,  and 
Ming  the  appearance  of   gum-arabic.     Translucent 

gravity  6-l:i5. 
it;u  heated  by  the  blowpipe,  it  loses  water,  but  is 
ble  per  se.    With  borax  it  gives  a  transparent  glass. 
s  found  in  the  French  department  of  Cdtes  du  Nord. 
alysis  by  Berzelius  : — 

Alumina    .  •  •  37*0 

Oxide  oflead  .  .  40*14 

Water        .  .  .  18*80 

Sulphuric  acid        .  .  0*20 

Lime  and  oxides  of  manganese 

andiron  •  •  1*80 

Silica  .  .  .  '60 


98*54 
OT,  ROBERT,  LL.D.  (born  1641,  died  1696),  a  name 
cted  with  literature  and  science  in  various  depart- 
,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Plot,  of  Sutton-Barne  in 
and  born  in  that  county.  lie  had  his  early  education 
school  at  Wye,  from  which  he  passed  to  Magdalene 
Oxford.  He  took  his  Master's  degree  in  arts  and 
lis  degrees  in  law,  and  then  removed  to  University 
;e.  In  1677  he  published  a  *  Natural  History  of  Oxford- 
intending  to  publish  similar  works  on  other  counties, 
i.  which  gained  for  him  considerable  reputation.  In 
le  was  elected  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Royal  So- 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  appointed  by  Ashmole 
jeper  of  the  museum  which  he  had  founded  at  Oxford. 
t  this  time  also  ho  was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry 
It  university.  In  1685  he  published  a  tract  on  the 
of  springs,  and  in  1686  a  *  Natural  History  of  Stafford- 
on  the  plan  of  his  work  on  Oxfordshire, 
far  his  life  is  that  of  a  naturalist  and  man  of  science; 
mng  attracted  the  attention  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
encomiastic  speech  which  he  pronounced  when  the 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  in  the  Univer- 
he  was  appointed  his  secretary,  and  in  1688  was 
by  King  James  II.  historiographer  royal,  a  privilege 
granted  to  him  of  access,  without  the  payment  of 
a  all  the  depositaries  of  the  public  records.  In  1694 
8  introduced  into  the  College  of  Arms  by  the  title  of 
ray  Herald  Extraordinary,  when  he  was  also  made 
rar  of  the  Court  of  Honour.  What  he  might  have 
Q  the  department  of  history  and  antiquities,  we  cannot 


determine,  as  he  lived  not  long  after  he  thus  deviated  from 
his  original  path,  dying  at  his  hereditary  estate  at  Sutton- 
Barne,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.      He  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  established  a  permanent  reputation. 
PLOTl'NA.    [TiiAJANus.] 

PLOTI'NUS,  the  most  celebrated  writer  and  teacher  of 
the  Neo- Platonic  school  at  Alexandria,  was  born  at  Lyco- 
polis  in  Egypt,  a.d.  204.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he 
betook  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  attended  the 
lectures  of  most  of  the  teachers  who  then  nourished  at 
Alexandria.  He  attached  himself  more  particularly  to 
Ammonius,  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic  school,  and  studied 
for  eleven  years  under  that  master.  The  expedition  which 
the  emperor  Gordian  undertook  against  the  Parthians  in 
A.D.  243  furnished  an  opportunity,  which  Plotinus  had  long 
coveted,  of  forming  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  saces 
of  the  East,  whose  doctrines  were  so  much  commended  by 
the  philosophers  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  were  sup- 
posed by  them  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  many  of  the  spe- 
culations of  their  great  master  Plato.  Accordingly.  Ploti- 
nus joined  the  army  of  Gordian,  which  he  accompanied  as 
far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  when  the  emperor  was  murdered 
there,  he  fled  first  to  Antioch  and  then  to  Rome.  During 
the  first  ten  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  Plotinus  con- 
tented himself  with  giving  oral  instruction  to  his  pupils, 
but  at  last,  in  his  fiflieth  year,  he  was  induced  by  the  impor- 
tunities of  Porphyry,  the  most  famous  of  his  disciples,  to 
commit  to  writing  the  substance  of  his  lectures.  He  re- 
mained at  Rome  till  his  death  in  a.d.  274,  and  during  all 
that  time  he  was  busily  engaged  as  a  teacher  of  the  Eclectic 
or  Neo-Platonic  doctrines.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  emperor  Gallienus,  who  was  on  the  point  of  allowing 
him  to  rebuild  a  ruined  city  in  Campania,  in  order  that  he 
might  try  the  experiment  of  establishing  an  Utopia  there 
after  the  model  of  Plato's  republic.  He  died  in  Campania, 
not  on  the  scene  of  his  projected  city  of  philosophers,  but  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  who  maintained  and  attended  him 
during  his  sufferings  under  an  accumulation  of  diseases. 

The  works  of  Plotinus  consist  of  fifty-four  books,  which 
were  divided  into  six  Enneads,  or  sets  of  nine  books,  by  his 
pupil  Porphyry,  who  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  to  intelli- 
gible order,  and  to  correct  the  obscurities  and  other  faults  of 
style  under  which  they  laboured.  He  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  mystical  and  confused  authors  in  any  language,  and 
we  shall  not  wonder  at  this  if  we  recollect  some  of  the  facts 
which  Porphyry  has  told  us  about  his  method  of  composing. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  he  did  not  begin  to  write 
till  he  was  fifty  years  old,  and  then  he  seems  to  have  sot 
down  his  thoughts  quite  at  random  and  as  they  occurred  to 
him.  His  hand-writing  was  very  bad,  and  his  spelling  very 
indifferent ;  his  eye-sight  was  so  weak  that  he  could  hardly 
read  his  own  writing,  and  he  could  never  be  brought  to  re- 
vise his  works.  When  we  add  to  this  that  his  subjects 
were  the  most  abstract  that  could  be  devised — *On  entity 
and  unity  ;*  '  On  the  essence  of  the  soul  ;*  '  On  the  unity  of 
the  good;'  •Whether  there  be  many  souls  or  only  one 
soul  ?*  and  so  forth — it  will  perhaps  be  considered  that  he  is 
not  a  very  inviting  author.  Nevertheless,  he  has  found  many 
admirers,  and  has,  either  directly  or  through  his  follower 
Proclus,  exercised  a  most  important  influence  on  the  opinions 
of  more  recent  philosophers,  especially  among  ourselves.  Cud- 
worth,  Henry  More,  Norris,  Gale,  and  others  were  students 
rather  of  Plotinus  and  Proclus  than  of  Plato  himself;  and  the 
gnosticism  of  some  sects  of  Christians,  with  the  pantheism 
of  Spinoza  and  others,  may  be  fairly  traced  to  this  obscure 
writer  and  his  school.  We  know  nothing  further  of  Plo- 
tinus than  what  is  contained  in  his  Life  by  his  pupi. 
Porphyry. 

A  superb  edition  of  the  works  of  Plotinus,  in  3  vols.  4to. 
has  been  recently  published  at  the  Oxford  University  Press, 
with  this  title :  *Plbtini  Opera  Omnia.  Edidit  Fridericus 
Creuzer.  Oxon.  E  Typographeo  Academico,  1835.'  There 
is  an  English  translation  of  *  Select  Works  of  Plotinus,'  by 
Taylor. 

PLOTTING.    [Surveying.] 

PLOTUS.    [Pelecanid.e.] 

PLOUGH.  That  the  plough  is  an  instrument  of  the 
highest  antiquity  is  apparent  both  from  the  oldest  writings 
that  we  possess  and  from  the  existing  monuments  of  Egypt 
We  might  exercise  our  imagination  in  supposing  a  probable 
origin  of  the  plough  in  the  branch  of  a  tree  dragged  along 
the  ground,  in  which  the  stump  of  a  smaller  branch  made 
furrows  as  it  went  on.    It  seems  indeed  probable  that  some 
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accidental  circumstanco  first  suggested  this  mode  of  stir- 
ring the  earth  to  prepare  it  for  receiying  the  seed. 

Tlio  oldest  forms  of  tho  plough  of  which  we  have  any 
description  in  antient  authors,  or  which  are  represented  on 
monuments  and  coins,  are  very  simple :  a  mere  wedge,  with 
a  crooked  handle  to  guide  it,  and  a  short  beam  by  which  it 
was  drawn,  form  the  whole  instrument.    The  light  Hmdu 

f plough,  now  in  use  in  many  parts  of  India,  seems  to  differ 
ittle  from  the  old  model. 

Before  we  enter  into  any  details  it  may  be  as  well  that  we 
dcscril>e  the  different  essential  parts  of  a  plough,  by  the 
names  which  are  usually  given  to  them. 

The  body  of  the  plough  is  that  part  to  which  all  the  other 
parts  are  attached.  Tlie  bottom  of  it  is  called  the  sole,  or 
siade,  to  the  fore  part  of  which  isaflixed  the  pointtOi  share; 
tho  hind  part  of  the  sole  is  called  the  heeL  Tlie  beam^ 
which  advances  forward  from  the  body,  serves  to  keep  the 
plough  in  its  proper  direction,  and  to  the  end  of  it  are 
attached  the  oxen  or  horses  which  are  employed  to  draw  it. 
Fixed  in  the  beam,  in  a  vertical  position,  before  the 
point  of  the  share,  with  its  point  a  little  forward,  is  the 
coulter,  which  servos  to  cut  a  vertical  section  in  the 
ground,  while  the  point  of  the  share,  expanding  into  a 
fin,  separates  a  slice  by  a  horizontal  cut  from  the  subsoil 
or  solid  ground  under  it.  The  mould-board^  or  turn- 
furrow,  is  placed  obliquely  behind  the  fin,  to  the  right 
or  left,  in  order  to  push  aside  and  turn  over  the  slice  of 
earth  which  the  coulter  and  share  have  cut  ofi*:  it  thus 
leaves  a  regular  furrow  wherever  the  plough  has  passed, 
which  furrow  is  intended  to  be  filled  up  by  the  slice  cut  off 
from  the  land  by  the  side  of  it,  when  the  plough  returns. 
The  stilts  or  handles,  of  which  there  may  be  either  one  or 
two,  as  is  thouQ;ht  more  convenient,  direct  the  plough  by 
keeping  it  in  tlie  line  required  and  at  a  regular  depth  in 
the  ground.  The  single  stilt  appears  to  bo  the  most  antient 
form. 

Wheels  are  a  modern  invention  in  comparison  with  the 
other  parts.  They  support  the  end  of  the  beam,  and  prevent 
it  from  going  too  deep  into  the  ground  or  rising  out  of  it 
while  the  plough  is  going  on.  The  greatest  improvements 
introduced  into  modern  ploughs  are  in  the  shape  of  the 
mould- board,  or  turn-furrow,  of  which  we  shall  take  par- 
ticular notice,  and  the  contrivances  for  regulating  the  line 
of  draught,  so  as  to  make  the  plough  go  at  an  equal  depth, 
and  cut  off  a  regular  slice  of  eciual  breadth,  without  any 
great  force  being  applied  by  the  ploughman  who  holds  the 
stilts. 

The  Hindu  plough  consists  of  a  slight  beam,  often  with- 
out any  coulter,  a  narrow  share,  and  a  corresponding  still. 
The  whole  is  of  wood,  slightly  pointed  with  iron.  It  is  so 
li&:ht  that  a  man  can  readily  carry  it  upon  his  shoulder. 
When  it  is  at  work  it  is  usually  drawn  by  a  small  buffalo, 
and  sometimes  by  a  man  or  a  woman.  This  instrument 
is  intended  merely  to  make  a  shallow  furrow  in  a  very 
light  soil,  or  in  the  mud  produced  by  irrigation  where 
rice  is  cultivated.  It  does  not  act  as  our  ploughs  do,  nor 
does  it  turn  over  a  regular  furrow,  but  it  acts  more  like 
one  of  the  tines,  or  teeth,  of  some  of  our  more  complicated 
instruments  called  cultivators  or  grubbers,  with  which  the 
earth  is  stirred  without  being  turned  over. 

Tlie  Chinese  plough  resembles  the  Hindu  in  its  simpli- 
city. The  earth  is  turned  over  by  holding  the  instrument 
obliquely,  and  murh  depends  on  the  art  of  the  ploughman, 
in  whose  hands  it  is  like  a  stout  shovel  pulled  through  the 
ground  by  a  horse  or  ox.  The  sole  is  not  straight,  but 
rounded,  like  the  bottom  of  a  boat.  The  work  done  by  this 
instrument  is  not  unlike  the  furrow  drawn  in  the  sand  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  when  a  ship  drags  her  anchor. 

The  ploughs  in  use  in  different  countries  in  Europe  have 
undergone  little  change  for  many  centuries ;  it  is  only  lately 
that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  var)'  the  old  forms. 

The  Roman  plougli,  such  as  is  described  by  Virgil  in  the 
•Georgics*  (i.  174),  is  Mill  used  in  many  parts  of  France, 
under  the  name  of  Araire  Knmain,  It  consists  of  a  beam 
{tf'tnci  a  bod^-  ibun'x),  a  share  (vomer),  and  a  handle  or 
stilt  isiira).  The  ollice  of  the  turn-furrow  is  performed  by 
two  pieces  of  wood  about  six  inches  long  projecting  ob- 
liquely upwards,  and  very  properly  called  teeth  identalia), 
E  F  (Fiir.  1)  The  sole  of  the  plough  AB  has  two  pieces 
of  Wood  CO  and  DH  flxwl  to  it  on  each  siile,  formiuq^an 
acute  angle  with  it.  in  which  the  teeth  are  inserted.  This 
exactly  an-^wers  the  description  of  Virgil,  'Duplici  aptantur 
dcntalia  dorso'<ilio  teeth  are  fittc«l  to  the  double  back). 
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Ronun  Pknigh. 

These  teeth  help  to  push  aside  the  earth  to  the  right  i 
and  the  instrument  resembles  what  it  called  a  » 
plough,  which  is  used  m  throwing  the  soil  aside  agains 
plants  growing  in  rows,  as  turnips,  potatoes,  £c  . 
or  pole  connected  with  the  end  of  the  beam  was  bo 
the  middle  of  the  yoke  on  the  neck  of  the  oxen,  a 
the  plough  went  on  making  parallel  furrows,  so  near 
other  that  the  preceding  furrow  was  partially  filled  i 
earth  which  the  dentalia  pushed  aside.  The  point  vi 
shape  of  the  head  of  a  lance.  This  plough  i 
in  light  mellow  soils,  which  had  been  long  in  cui 
and  had  more  the  texture  of  garden  mould  than  of  s 
clay. 

The  small  double  mould-board  plough,  common 
parts  of  France,  is  evidently  taken  from  this.  T1 
not  being  sufficiently  strong,  a  slanting  board  wm 
tuted  on  each  side,  and  wheels  were  adiied,  to  dimi 
labour  of  the  ploughman.  The  stilt  remained  tl 
at  the  place  where  it  is  attached  to  the  pkn 
higher  up  it  was  divided  into  two,  like  a  fork, 
convenience  of  holding  it  with  both  bands.  Thii 
acts  exactly  like  the  other,  but  it  is  stronger  an« 
adapted  for  heavier  land.  Neither  of  them  goes  mud 
than  four  or  five  inches,  leaving  shallow  paraUe! 
in  which  the  seed  falls,  and  is  buried  by  light  wooi 
rows,  which  are  drawn  over  the  land  after  sovinc. 
an  imperfect  tillage,  the  bottoms  of  the  furrows  bai 
partially  stirred.  The  broad  flat  share,  and  iIm 
mould-boanl  which  turns  the  earth  completely  of 
lifting  it  up,  is  a  far  moie  effectual  instnimcntt 
been  adopted  wherever  agriculture  has  made  any  i 
ment.  This  plough  more  nearly  imitates  the  digg 
a  spade ;  and  the  more  perfect  the  imitatioDi^  t£a 
the  work. 

The  mould-board  of  a  modem  plough  it  either 
one  side,  or  made  so  as  to  be  shifted  from  one 
other.    In  the  first  case  half  the  furrow-alicea  w 
sido  and  half  on    the  other,  and  there  is  of  nai 
double  furrow  where  they  join.    When  it  if  d 
the  surface  should  be  quite  fiat,  and  the  furrun 
in  one  direction,  the  mould-board  must  be  ahi     ■■ 
turn,  and  a  plough  which  admits  of  this  is 
wrest  ploueh. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mould-board  of  a  tum-wr 
must  be  so  constructed  as  to  act  with  either  side 
it  can  thereibre  have  only  a  very  slight  oon vexuy 
over  the  slice  cut  off  by  the  coulter  and  share ;  ai 
siderable  force  is  lost  by  the  obliquity  of  the  action 
so.    The  share  of  this  plough  is  pointed  like  a 
presents  a  flat  edge  like  a  broad  chisel,  acoording  a 
is  light  or  heavy.    The  point  of  the  coulter  is  place 
with  that  side  of  the  point  which  is  nearest  to  tne  ud] 
land,  and  this  is  done  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  Ai 
which  presses  it  against  one  side  or  the  other  of 
in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  beam  CD,  by  chi 
position  of  the  pieces  AB  to  the  other  side  of  the  p 
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in  Ihe  beam,  and  pressing  the  head  of  the  coulter  F  to  I  the  body  of  the  plough  towards  the  preceding  furrow :  a 
olhcr  side.  The  mauld-buard  has  a  hook  at  the  fore  piece  of  wood  on  the  inside  of  the  mould'board  keeps  it  at 
I,  which  goes  into  a  staple  in  the  side  of  the  fore-part  of  |  the  proper  angle  with  the  line  of  the  sole. 


lie  defect  of  this  plough  is  in  its  weight  and  clumsiness 
ra  Ihmi  in  the  shape  of  the  mould  board ;  for  when  it  is 
Ifl  lighter,  it  is  not  so  bad  a  construction  as  appears  at 
;  light,  and  it  docs  its  work  very  neatly  in  heavy  loams 

tdrysuhsoil.  If,  insteodofonemould-hoard, twowere 
1  allernately,  of  a  better  shape  foe  turning  over  the 
ov-slice,  thiii  plough  would  be  much  improved, 
be  form  of  the  turn-furrow  is  of  material  importance, 
M  this  depends  not  only  Ihe  perfection  of  the  work,  but 
thelightness  of  the  draught.  When  we  follow  a  plough 
Ung  in  a  mellow  soil  which  slightly  adlieres  to  the 
gb,  we  often  perceive  that,  inslead  of  being  turned 
3,  the  earlh  is  carried  forward,  and  only  falls  off  when 
iccumulation  of  it  becomes  heavy  enough  to  overcome  (he 
Mion.  It  docs  not  slide  off  from  Ihe  mould-board  itself 
separates  from  the  earth  which  adheres  to  the  latter ; 
I  showing  that  the  shape  is  defective,  and  giving  good 
s  for  its  improvuracnt.  But  as  the  same  plough  will 
etimesturn  over  the  same  earth  better  when  it  is  either 
rormoiiter,  it  is  verydiflicull  to  determine,  by  experiment 
',  what  may,  on  the  whole,  be  the  best  shape.  A  tittle 
■etioQ  and  the  application  of  scientiflo  principles  may 
illr  assist  us  here.  It  ia  not  sufficient  however  to  find 
I     le  which  will  make  the   plough  go  through  the 

u  with  ihe  least  fuice.  The  plough  must  also  per- 
il its  work  perfectly,  and  if  anything  is  to  he  sacrificed,  it 
itter  lo  employ  moie  power  than  to  plough  the  ground 
ly.  After  having  ascertained  the  mechanical  principles 
eh  bear  on  the  working  of  the  plough,  we  must  observe 
lelion   carefully,    follow  the  plough  day  after  day,  in 

int  soils  and  different  weather,  and  thus  we  may  be 
VI  observe  ail  the  circumstances  which  attend  its  operas 
,  and  correct  any  mistakes  which  an  erroneous  theory 
ht  have  led  to. 

liny  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain' the  exact 
It  which  the  turn-furrow  should  have  to  perform  the 
t  well  and  at  the  same  time  to  produce  the  least  resist- 
).  The  difficulty  of  the  problem  lies  in  determining  the 
,  or  principles  on  which  the  investigation  is  founded ; 
these  are  so  various,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  no 
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very  satisfactory  conclusion  has  yet  been  obtained.  We  will 
make  an  attempt  at  a  solution  from  a  simple  examination 
of  the  motion  to  bo  produced  in  the  portion  of  earth  to  bo 
turned,  which  wo  call  the  furrow-slice.  We  shall  suppose 
this  separated  from  the  adjacent  soil  by  the  vertical 
cut  of  the  coulter,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the 
subsoil  by  the  horizontal  cut  of  the  share ;  a  section  of 
the  shce,  by  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  Ihe 
ploughing,  will  he  a  parallelogram  A BDC  (fi)?.  6),  the 
depth  A  C  being  the  thickness  of  the  slice,  and  A  B  its 
width.  Condning  our  attention  to  this  section  of  the  slice, 
the  object  is  lo  move  it  from  ils  position  A  H  DC,  as  cut 
off  by  the  coulter  and  share,  tolhBtoF6'f''i/ nowhere  it  is 


inclined  at  an  angle  of  49°  to  the  horizontal  line;  the  snr 
fhce  AB(&'(i')heing  laid  on  the  slice  previously  turned  over, 
so  as  to  bury  the  grass  or  weeds  which  might  be  rooted 
there,  exposing  the  roots  to  the  sun  and  air.  The  more  uni- 
formly this  motion  is  produced,  and  the  more  regularly  the 
successive  sections  follow  each  other,  the  less  power  will  be 
required  to  turn  over  the  whole  slice.  The  jnotion  of  C  D 
round  the  point  D  must  therefore  he  uniform.  If  the  lam 
furrow  is  noriiontal  at  the  point  where  it  joins  Ihe  share, 
and  of  the  same  widlh  as  the  furrow-slice,  it  will  slide  under 
the  slice ;  and  if  the  vertical  sections  of  ils  upper  surface, 
at  equal  distances  from  the  share,  are  inclined  at  angles 
regularly  increasing  with  this  distance  till  it  arrives  at  the 
perpendicular,  the  tum-furrov  will,  oi  it  advances,  turn  the 
slice  from  a  horizontal  to  a  perpendicular  position :  the  sec- 
tion of  it  will  then  be  Dcab.  The  inclination  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  turn-furrow  must  now  be  to  Ihe  ether  side,  form- 
ing an  obtuse  angle  with  the  section  of  the  sole,  until  it  has 
pushed  the  slice  over  at  the  required  inclination  of  4ft° 
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wnicn  theory  and  experience  have  shown  to  he  the  hen! 
adapted  to  expose  the  greatest  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  likewine  to  form  the  most  regular  furrows 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  which  the  harrow  can  then 
most  readily  bury. 

The  surface  of  this  turn- furrow  is  curved  in  the 
form  of  the  spiral  thread  of  a  screw,  such  as  would  be 
generated  by  a  line  moved  uniformly  forward  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  its  length,  while  it  reTolved  uni- 
formly round  one  of  its  extremities.  This  surface  is  easily 
constructed  mechanically  thus :  take  a  rectangular  parallelo- 
gram A  BCD  (Hg,  7)  of  the  width  of  nine  inches,  or  as 
wide  a!i  the  intended  furrow,  and  of  a  length  equal  to  four 
times  the  width.  Bisect  B  C  in  E  and  DC  in  F ;  at  F  raise  a 
perpendicular  F  G  to  the  plane  of  the  rectangle,  and  make 
it  ecjual  to  C  E.  Join  E  G  and  produce  it  to  K,  making 
FK  equal  to  FE.  Join  KD.  Draw  from  every  point  in 
C  D  lines  at  right  angles  to  C  D,  meeting  the  line  E  K  in 
different  points:  these  lines  will  form  the  required  surface. 

Fig.  7. 


The  line  K  D  will  be  found  inclined  45^  to  the  horizon  at 
the  angle  K  DH,  which  is  the  inclination  at  which  the  fur- 

Fig.  8. 
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row-slice  is  most  advantageously  laid.  To  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  solid  {geometry,  these  lines  may  be  easily  ex- 
hibited by  means  of  a  wire  inserted  at  E  and  bent  at  a  right 
angle  at  K,  inserting  the  bent  portion  into  the  board 
A  BCD(  Fig,  8)  at  D,  so  that  it  shall  be  inclined 45''  at  D. 
lying  in  the  direction  E  K  in  Figs,  7  and  8.  Care  must  be 
Uken  that  G  F  be  equal  to  C  E  and  perpendicular  to  the 
board. 

It  is  evident  that,  as  the  plough  moves  on,  a  particle  at  E 
will  slide  along  the  line  E  K.  become  at  G  perpendicular  to 
the  bottom  of  the  turn* furrow,  which  should  be  parallel  to 
the  sole,  and  at  K  be  at  an  angle  of  45**  with  that  hne.  If 
the  slice  were  a  solid  substance,  this  line  E  K  would  be  all 
that  is  required  to  turn  it  in  iU  proper  position;  but  as 
the  soil  is  generally  loose,  and  would  crumble  to  pieces,  a 
support  must  be  given  to  it  by  a  surface  at  least  as  wide  as 
the  slice.  This  surface  is  generated  by  drawing  lines  from 
different  parts  of  DC  at  ri^ht  angles  to  this  line,  and  meet- 
ing the  line  K  E  {Fig,  9).  These  lines  will  be  at  different  angles 
to  the  horizon,  nearly  horizontal  at  C,  where  the  fin  of  the 
point  begins  perpendicular  at  F,  and  at  45*'  beyond  it  at  D. 
The  curve  thus  generated  will  be  found  to  turn  over  soils  of 
a  moderate  tenacity  very  perfectly.  If  it  is  very  light,  the 
surface  may  be  formed  by  arcs  of  circles  with  a  consider- 
able diameter,  the  concave  part  upwards ;  if  it  is  very  tena- 
cious, the  convex  part  of  the  arches  may  be  upwards.   Thus 

wfr*^,^*^^®  ™*y  ^  ^'"*^  without  altering  the  fixed  line 
E  K.  The  annexed  figures  (10, 1 1. 12)  will  explain  this.  The 
distance  of  the  perpendicular  F  G  from  the  fin  of  the  share 
may  also  be  vaned,  either  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
turn-furrow,  as  experience  may  show  to  be  most  advan- 
tageous. 

Horizontal  Pfan  of  the  Plough, 

Fig.  9. 


AB,tW8oU.    CthtPliu    DC.  Uie  bottom  of  the  Tw^Funwr. 


SectioHM  qf  the  three  different  twrn-fianrnte  mi  i$ 

distancei/rom  the  heet. 


Fig.  10. 
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A  ploujrh  has  been  lately  constructed  on  this  prii 
Messrs.  Ransom  of  Ipswich,  at  the  suggestion  of  tl 
of  this  article,  and  exhibited  at  the  meetinjor  of  tl 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  held  at  O 
15,  1840.     It  promises  to  r^ise  the  expectaUi        i 
it.     In  soils  of  a  loose  mellow  nature  it  answek«wi] 
and  does  the  work  more  perfectly  than  any  other  ploi 
unites  the  parallelism  of  the  sole  and  bottom  of  tl 
furrow  of  the  Flemish  plough  with  the  improved  shai 
turn-furrow.    By  adopting  the  variations  in  the 
turn-furrow  which  we  have  suggested,  this  pU 
adapted  to  any  soil,  and  be  used  with  or  withoik»  i 

Ploughs  were  formerly  made  of  wood  hav 
covered  with  iron  where  the  greatest  fHction  !••«•  p 
share  and  coulter  only  being  of  iron ;  but  in  cooseq 
the  greater  facility  of  casting  iron  in  modem  ti      i, 
the  parts  are  now  made  of  this  metal.    The  be       i 
are  still  usuallT  of  wood,  but  even  these  are  do»  ■ 
made  of  wrought-iron.    The  advantages  of  iron  atv 
rability  and  the  smaller  friction  it  occasions  wb 
polished  by  use.    The  inconveniences  are,  the  m 
weight  of  the  instrument,  and  consequent  greater 
of  toe  sole.    Recent  experiments  have  proved  tb 
greater  than  was  generally  suspected.     A  great 
ment  has  been  introduced  by  making  the  p 
shares  of  cast-iron,  which,  by  a  mode  of  cast        « 
surface  on  a  plate  of  metal,  makes  one  \  i       J 

than  the  other ;  and  as  the  softer  sur&oe  w«. 
a  sharp  edge  is  always  preserved. 

The  different  parts  of  a  plough  are  now  uMaOy 
that  if  any  one  fails  or  wears  out,  it  can  be  instantly  i 
by  moving  a  few  screws  or  bolts.    This  is  a  TOiy  grit 
of  time  and  expense ;  for  before  this,  every  time  aa  ( 
happened  to  any  part  of  the  plough,  it  took  a  long 
repair  it,  and  in  tne  mean  time  the  labour  was  tui 
often  at  a  very  critical  time  of  the  year.    There  is 
advantage  in  naving  the  essentia  parts  of  cast-iron. 
particular  shape  has  been  once  discovered  to  be  tbe 
any  part,  that  shape  is  preserved  without  deviation 
plough  made  on  the  same  pattern,  and  with  respte 
turn- furrow  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  stilts  of  the  plough  are  mostly  of  wood. 
soil  is  light  and  crumbling,  without  stones,  ■•  in 
single  handle  or  stilt  is  sufficient ;  but  where  • 
occasionally  reouired  to  prevent  stones  or  otb««  « 
from  turning  tne  plough  out  of  its  course,  two 
most  convenient,  placed  at  a  more  obtuse  angle 
sole  of  the  plough. 

The  force  required  to  draw  a  plough  depends  i 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  also  on  the  shape  ol 
and  especially  on  the  position  of  its  different  n. 
spect  to  each  other,  so  that  tbey  do  not  o 
other. 

If  a  plough  were  drawn  in  tbe  direction  of  IIm 
obliquity  of  the  turn-furrow  would  cause  it  to 
one  side,  and  it  would  require  a  oonsidenblc  i      i 
it  straight.    In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  line  Oi 
placed  at  an  angle,  which  varies  with  that  of  tbt 
and  the  force  required  to  push  the  furrow-slie^  m 
adjust  this  angle,  so  as  to  cause  the  i^t       to  1 
intended  line,  there  is  a  contrivance  at  tlk. 
to  change  the  position  of  the  ring  by  ^ 
drawn  to  the  richt  or  leA  of  the  line  oi 
other  by  which  it  may  be  raised  or  b.* 
ploughs  the  beam,  having  been  •        n 
angle  with  the  sole  towards  the 


•I 


rbed  by  a  pin  (a),  round  vhich  it  turns  a*  u  centre. 

pin  lb)  {losses  through  one  of  ibe  holes  in  the 
and,  and  keeps  the  iron  in  any  required  position  to 
t  or  left  or  the  Urie  of  the  heain.  The  end  of  this 
ch  is  called  a  hridle,  has  several  proiectjng  hooks 
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in  tha  aljloog  mine  which  terminates  it,  on  which  an  iron 
ring  is  hung  at  different  heights.  By  these  contrivances  lb* 
plough  roav  be  drawn  from  a  paint  on  either  side  of  the 
Deam,  and  higher  or  lower  as  mav  bo  required.  When  Ibo 
plough  it  found  to  taka  too  much  land,  as  ploughmen  say, 
that  It,  tends  to  increase  the  width  of  the  slice  cut  off'  by  tha 
coulter,  the  bridle  is  Bhifted  to  tha  left  by  moving  the  pin 
(6)  into  another  hole :  when  it  goes  out  0/  the  land,  as  it  is 
called,  that  is,  diminishes  the  width  of  the  fiirrow -slice,  the 
pin  is  moved  a  hole  or  two  to  the  right,  until  the  plough 
lias  no  tendency  to  deviate  to  either  nde.  If  it  inclines  to 
rbie  out  of  the  ground,  the  ring  is  shifted  in  the  Iron  bridle 
and  placed  in  a  hook  or  notch  higher  up;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  dips  loo  deep,  the  ring  ia  hooked  lower.  Thus  a 
plough  maybe  made  to  go  Btraight  andat  a  regular  depth.with- 
out  anymore  force  being  applied  to  the  stilts  than  is  required 
to  counteract  inequalities  in  the  land,  or  accidental  obstacles, 
such  as  stones  or  roots,  which  might  (brow  the  plough  out 
of  the  ground.  When  the  soil  ia  of  unequal  testure,  it  is 
useful  to  have  a  small  wheel  connected  with  the  fore  part  of 
the  beam,  so  as  to  prevent  its  dipping  downwards,  which 
would  require  a  great  pressure  on  the  stilts  to  keep  the 
point  of  the  share  up,  and  thus  increase  the  friction  of  the 
solo  on  the  eround,  and  consequently  the  labour  of  tlie 
horses.  In  the  Rutland  and  Bedford  ploughs  two  wheels 
are  connected  with  the  beam,  one  of  which  runs  in  the  fur- 
tow  to  the  right,  and  the  other  on  theunplouehed  soil  to  the 
left.    When  the  plough  has  been  welt  adjusted,  and  the 
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leel  runs  in  the  ang.e  of  the  furrow,  it  acts  as  a 
regulate  the  widlh  of  the  slice  as  well  as  ils  depth  : 
uniform  soils  without  stones,  the  plough,  when 
B  proper  direction,  will  mLike  a  very  straight  end 
row  parallel  lo  Iho  one  in  whinh  the  wheel  runs, 
any  person  hoUlinK  the  stilts;  so  that  all  that  is 
is  to  turn  the  plough  at  the  end  of  each  furrow, 
it  in  lo  the  proper  line  to  form  the  next.  As  this 
f  very  correct  adjustment,  no  unnecessary  force 
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o  bo  the  easiest  for  the  horses;  and  if  the  wheels 
ery  heavy,  and  the  plough  is  of  a  good  form,  it  cer- 
quire*  leas  power  lo  move  it  than  many  which  are 
'lieels ;  and  it  \i  far  superior  to  the  old  clumsy  wheel- 
^be  beam  of  which  rests  on  a  heavy  carriage,  without 
mly  attached  to  it.  This,  instead  of  lessening  the 
increases  it  by  all  the  pressure  of  the  beam  upon 


the  carriage,  besides  the  weight  of  this  last  and  of  the 
wheels.  There  are  some  very  irregular  and  stony  soil*, 
where  a  common  swing  plouzh  can  scarcely  be  kept 
steady  without  the  help  of  wheels,  and  where  it  woiUd 
not  be  so  convenient  to  have  the  beam  Qxed  on  the  wheols. 
In  this  case  a  separate  carriage  is  necessary,  that  the  plough- 
man ma^  have  a  fulcrum  on  which  be  can  raise  his  plough, 
or  turn  it  to  either  side  to  avoid  any  considerable  Stone  or 
other  obstacle.  As  a  general  rule,  il  may  be  safely  asseHad 
that  a  slight  but  strong  swing-plou|;b,  in  the  hands  of  s 
clever  ploughman,— with  one  wheel  in  particniar  soili,  hut, 
in  general,  without  any  wheel.— will  effect  its  purpose  with 
the  greatest  precision,  and  Iho  least  exertion  of  tho  horses 
drawing  il.  Theory  and  practice  agree  in  this;  and  if  any 
experimenU  appear  to  throw  a  doiibt  upon  it,  we  ihall  pro- 
bably llnd  some  circumstances  which  nave  influenced  the 
result,  when  wheel-ploughs  haveappeared  to  require  the  least 
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power  of  draught.  But  wheels  have  one  advantage:  they  will 
enablo  an  inferior  ploughman  to  make  better  work  than  he 
could  poBsibly  do  without  them ;  and  that  too  with  less  la- 
bour to  tho  horses;  because,  from  his  want  of  skill,  the 
8wing-plouf;h  would  be  continually  subject  to  sudden  devia- 
tions, rcquirini^  him  to  use  his  strength  to  counteract  them  ; 
and  each  exertion  of  tho  ploughman  adds  tothelabour  of  the 
horses. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  on  the 
draught  of  different  ploughs  by  Mr.  llandley,  M.P.  for  Lin- 
colnshire, and  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.  fur  Berkshire,  which  are 
detailed  in  the  third  and  fourth  numbers  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

Without  entering  into  any  comparison  of  ploughs  dif- 
ferently constructed,  it  is  evident  that  the  shape  of  the 
plough  must  vary  with  tho  nature  of  the  soil  which  it  is  to 
turn  up.  A  li^ht  soil  must  be  shovelled  up;  a  mellow  one 
may  be  turned  over  Diith  any  kind  of  mould-board;  a  very 
stiff  tenacious  soil  which  adheres  to  any  surface  pressed 
against  ii,  will  be  more  easily  turnetl  over  by  a  few  ])oints 
of  contact  which  do  not  allow  of  adhesion.  Hence  the 
point  and  turn-furrow  have  been  made  of  all  imaginable 
shapes,  and  while  one  man  contends  for  a  very  concave  form, 
another  will  admit  of  nothing  which  is  not  very  convex. 
That  plough  will  no  doubt  have  the  least  draught  which  is 
best  suited  to  the  soil  which  it  has  to  move.  The  lighter 
the  plough  is,  consistently  with  sutncicnt  strength,  the  less 
draught  it  re<]uires,  all  other  circumstances  remaining  the 
same.  Lightness  and  strength  combined  arc  consequently 
great  advantages,  and  if  a  very  light  plough  does  its  work  as 
well  as  a  heavier,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  preferable. 
Durability  is  nothin^r  compared  with  the  saving  of  one 
horse  in  three:  it  is  cheaper  to  have  a  new  plough  every 
year  than  to  keep  an  additional  horse  all  the  year.  If  a 
wooden  plough  is  found  to  be  more  easily  moved  than  an 
iron  one,  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  should  be  preferred. 

The  Flemish  plough  is  made  of  wood,  and  is  very  light ; 
the  share  and  coulter  only  are  of  iron,  besides  a  thin  sheet 
of  iron  over  the  mould-board,  which  is  shaped  as  if  it  had 
been  rolled  obliquely  over  a  cylinder,  a  shape  well  adapted  to 
sandy  soils.  In  ploughing  land  which  is  more  or  less  mellow 
and  crumbling,  the  great  object  is  to  bring  to  the  surface  that 
portion  which  has  lain  buried,  and  has  not  served  to  nourish 
the  preceding  crop,  and  to  bury  that  which  has  produced  ve- 
getation, and  in  which  the  roots  of  various  weeds  have  es- 
tablished themselves.  When  manure  is  to  be  covered  with 
a  certain  depth  of  earth,  a  more  complete  subversion  is  re- 
quired, in  onler  that  no  part  of  it  may  remain  uncovered. 
When  the  land  is  in  a  compact  state,  from  the  roots  which 
pervade  it,  and  it  is  only  ploughed  once  to  prepare  it  for  re- 
ceiving the  seed,  much  greater  nicety  is  required  to  lay  the 
slices  at  a  certain  angle  so  as  to  leave  regular  lines  or  de- 

Eressions  in  which  the  seed  may  fall  and  be  readily  covered 
y  the  harrows  which  follow.  In  this  case  the  angle  of  46° 
is  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  at  which  the  furrow- 
slices  may  be  laid  against  one  another.  The  field  will  then 
liave  the  appearance  of  being  laid  in  small  ridges  as  in  the 
annexed  figure,  all  towards  the  same  side  if  ploughed  with 

Fig.A7. 


a  turn-wrest  plough,  or  towards  a  middle  line  if  a  plough 
with  a  fixed  turn-furrow  has  been  usetl.  To  produce  this 
regularity,  the  end  of  the  turn-furrow  is  made  to  press  on 
the  slice  turned  over  ;  and  some  ploughmen  fix  a  piece  of 
wood  or  iron  to  the  end  of  the  turn-furrow,  which  makes  a 
groove  in  the  furrow-slice  at  the  place  where  the  next  one 
will  be  laid  upon  it  This  prevents  useless  openings  be- 
tween the  slices.  It  adds  no  doubt  to  the  draught,  but  it 
makei  better  and  neater  work. 

When  the  seed  is  to  be  dibbled  on  the  sward,  which  is  re- 
versed by  a  single  ploughing,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sod 
should  be  completely  turned  over  and  laid  flat  To  do  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  bury  all  the  grass,  requires  the  fur- 
rows to  be  ver}'  equal  and  parallel ;  so  that  when  a  roller 
has  gone  over  tho  land,  it  is  perfectly  flat,  without  any  in- 
terstices between  the  slices  which  are  turned  over.  It 
Xequires  a  good  ploughman  to  do  this  perfectly. 

When  clover-ley  or  old  grass  is  ploughed  up,  it  is  diffi 


cult  to  bury  all  the  ynit  which  growi  oo  the  9d§t  of  lb 
slice ;  and  if  it  remains  exposed,  it  will  gruw  and  lOcitMi 
to  the  detriment  of  the  corn.  To  prevent  this,  a  wing  istooi* 
times  added  to  the  side  of  the  coulter,  a  few  inches  fnjn  ib 
point.  It  cuts  a  small  horiioutal  slice  ofl"  the  surface  bef<jreib 
sod  is  turned  over,  and  this  falls  into  the  bottom  uf  the  furrov 
and  is  buried  there.    The  coulter  with  such  a  wing  is  cslW 
a  skim-coulter,  because  it,  as  it  were,  skims  the  suri^ 
This  instrument  may  require  an  additional  hone  to  be  m 
to  the  plough  in  tenacious  soils,  but  this  cannot  be  avoidsd. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  no  more  horses  should  be  put  te  • 
plough  than  can  do  the  work ;  but  whatever  be  the  nuabv 
required,  the  work  must  be  done  well.    There  is  no  mt^i 
in  doing  the  work  imperfectly.    The  discussions  aboot  tht 
number  of  horses  which    should  draw  a  plough  Mifk 
easily  be  settled,  if  the  nature  of  the  soil  were  tufficnu^ 
taken  into  consideration.    The  shape  of  the  plough  a^ 
make  some  difierence,  but  the  tenacity  of  the  soil  onkai 
much  greater.    It  is  however  not  a  little  surprtoing  thu 
there  should  be  so  little  variety  in  the  width  of  the  funev& 
It  would  appear  as  if  there  were  a  law  prohibiting  fiiriMB 
less  than  eight  inches  wide,  or  more  than  ten :  a  furm- 
slice  five  inches  wide  and  ten  deep  requires  no  more  pow 
than  one  ten  inches  wide  and  five  deep.     It  is  truetiuii 
plough  will  not  do  more  than  half  an  acre  at  most  in  a  dir 
with  narrow  furrows;  but  if  two  horses  will  do  this,  andti'i 

E loughs  instead  of  one  be  used,  with  one  man  aaJ  tsv 
orses  each,  an  acre  will  be  ploughed  in  a  day  with  low 
horses  and  two  men,  which  is  the  number  nsasUy 
employed,  when  the  furrows  are  deep  and  nine  or  ten  iacki 
wide ;  but  the  land  will  be  much  better  stinred,  and  U 
more  even.  The  Romans  ploughed  with  deep  nanov  Ar- 
rows, and  varied  the  width  purposely,  the  better  to  pvlifmi 
the  soil.  The  plough  need  not  be  narrower  for  this  wvk: 
for  if  the  first  furrow  be  made  wide  enougli,  the  p  b 
deepen  it  by  a  second  turn  in  it,  and  a  trench  is  ni  i  ■ 
which  the  next  slice  falls,  and  is  pushed  aside  bv  iKb  mJ  tf 
the  turn -furrows,  so  as  to  leave  another  trencn  o 
inches  wide. 

Suppose  ABCD(/^^.lS)theEectionortheflnti     i        t 
and  a  slice  A£FB  is  cut  ofi*  the  solid  side  of  the 

Fig.  18. 
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the  width  of  the  trench  -  the  mould-board  pushes 
after  it  has  been  turned  over,  into  the  space  DCcm         ■■ 
with  the  dotted  line,  and  in  doing  so  beats  and  uui 
it,  leaving  a  fresh  trench  abVE  equal  to  the  fini,  an^ 
whole  field  may  be  ploughed  without  difficulty,    la  ■«• 
cases  out  of  ten,  where  the  soil  is  pioperly  cultivaUd,  ill 
ploughed  in  a  proper  state,  this  mode  of  ploughing  voaU 
be  found  a  g^at  improvement,  and  equal  to  a  titod 
ploughing,  or  subsoil  ploughing.     Where  the 
small  and  few  horses  are  kept,  deep  ploughing  a       hhp 
ticable  with  tho  usual  width  of  furrow ;   but  with  ■  ■ 
furrow,  the  land  may  be  moved  to  a  very  great  < 
a  couple  of  horses.    The  plough  must  be  made 
narrow,  and  the  turn-furrow  not  much  curved*  so  aa 
to  push  the  earth  aside  than  to  lift  it. 

Very  little  attention  was  formerly  paid  to  the 
of  the  furrows.  It  was  natural  to  follow  the  shape  «C  As 
boundary  of  the  field,  which  was  seldom  straight;  aid  Aii 
practice  increased  gradually  till  no  straight  furrow  ««  to 
be  seen ;  and  there  was  a  prejudice,  if  not  a  sunntibi^  ii 
favour  of  crooked  ridges.  Those  who  defended  thcs  viA 
the  least  vehemence,  asserted  that  if  crooked  fbmva  w 
not  better  than  the  straight,  the  difference  was  uaiaipartMl; 
bat  no  curves  can  be  laid  so  perfectly  parallel  aatvosMglC 
lines.  Every  deviation  from  parallelism  cauaea  a  defcct  la 
the  contact  of  the  slices,  and  a  loss  of  force  by  the  oUiqvilf 
of  the  draught.  A  superficial  observer  would  not  fmt 
this,  but  minute  examination  proves  it.  Henee  eqaal 
straight  furrows  are  a  sign  of  good  ploughing. 

When  the  land  lies  on  a  dry  subsoil,  and  no  B 
remains  in  it,  after omtinued  rains,  thaniauaefnlto], 
vegetation,  it  may  be  ploughed  quite  flat    Thia  say  ki 
done  by  a  plough  with  a  moveable  tum-ftinoir,  «  bj  pioif^ 
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i  continued  spiral  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfe- 
r  the  reverse.  In  this  case  straight  furrows  cannot 
c.  The  best  way  is  to  draw  a  furrow  the  whole 
if  the  field  in  the  middle,  and  plough  towards  this 
th  sides.  If  the  field  is  wide,  it  is  most  convenient 
h  it  into  several  broad  stitches,  each  a  certam  num- 
jierches  in  breadth.     A  perch  (16^  feet)  is  a  very 

width   for  a  stitch,  and  convenient  to  guide  the 

the  drilling-machine. 

n  moist  impervious  subsoils  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the 
I  rounded  furm,  in  order  to  let  the  superfluous  water 
into  furrows,  from  which  it  is  conducted  by  proper 
i  into  the  ditches.  In  this  case  half  a  perch  is  a 
.  width  for  each  stitch,  or  land,  as  it  is  sometimes 
It   requires  some   practice  to  lay  up  a  land   in  a 

form  from  a  flat  surface.  After  cross-ploughing 
owing,  the  first  furrow  is  drawn  wide  and  shallow, 
earth  is  thrown  upon  the  surface  to  the  right:  when 
igh  returns,  it  takes  another  furrow  about  nine  or 
les  from  the  first,  laying  the  earth  or  furrow-slice 
it  obliquely  over  the  first.  At  the  next  turn  another 
laid,  meeting  the  last  at  an  angle,  the  first  slice 

Fig.  19 


jite  covered  by  the  two  last.  This  now  forms  the 
f  the  ridge ;  and  the  succeeding  slices  are  laid 
\  leaning  to  the  right  and  left  till  the  required 
obtained.  Another  land  is  now  begun  at  the  dis- 
a  quarter  of  a  perch  from  the  last  furrow,  and  laid 

Fig.  20. 


in  the  same  manner.  When  the  two  lands  meet, 
'vening  furrow,  which  had  been  purposely  left  shal- 
.  deepened  ;  and  there  is  a  furrow  between  every 
Is,  thu  bottom  of  which  is  consi'derably  below  the 
•f  the  other  furrows.  When  this  field  is  ploughed 
er  harvest,  the  work  is  reversed ;  the  furrow  between 
s  is  filled  with  the  first  slice,  and  another  is  placed 
i,  which  now  becomes  the  crown  of  the  land  to  be 

this  is  called  ploughing  crown  and  furrow.  When 
s  are  ploughed  towards  the  crown,  it  is  called 
g.  By  gathering  several  times  in  succession,  the 
uch  raised  at  the  crown  at  the  expense  of  the  sides. 
3  the  old  practice,  when  lands  were  laid  very 
i  very  high ;  in  common  fields,  the  land  or  stitch 
n  the  whole  width  of  the  possession,  from  which 
)  name  of  land.  In  Scotland  they  are  called  riggs. 
fthe  most  useful  operations  in  ploughing  land  is  to 
)  former  furrows,  by  which  means  the  whole  soil  is 
ore  completely  stirred;  and  if  any  part  has  been 
I  without  being  moved  by  the  plough-share,  which  is 
balk,  it  is  now  necessarily  moved.  The  leaving  of 
a  great  fault,  and  is  owing  to  the  sole  of  the  plough 
.rrower  than  the  furrow-slice,  and  the  wing  of  tne 
I  short,  or  to  the  ploughman  not  holding  his  plough 

The  share  should  cut  the  ground  to  the  whole  width 
irrow,  that  no  roots  of  thistles,  docks,  or  other  large 
ay  escape  and  grow  up  again.  The  Roman  authors 
snded  the  use  of  a  sharp  rod  or  stake  inserted  hori- 

into  the  ground,  to  discover  if  there  were  any 
hich,  with  their  ploughs,  must  have  been  often  left, 
loughman  was  not  very  careful  to  make  close  and 
irrows.  Many  ploughmen  hold  the  plough  in  an 
x)sition ;  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  is  consequently 
I,  and  the  soil  is  not  stirred  equally.  This  is  a  great 
specially  in  wet  ground ;  for  the  furrows  thus  be- 
annels  in  which  the  water  remains,  not  being  able 
>ver  the  inequalities  of  the  bottom.  It  is  of  no  use 
le  surface  convex,  if  the  solid  earth  below  lies  in 

or  gutters.  The  water  naturally  sinks  down  into 
rly- ploughed  land,  till  it  meets  the  solid  bottom 
be  plough  has  gone  over ;  if  it  can  run  over  this  into 
per  furrows  between  the  stitches,  it  evaporates  or 
f,  and  the  land  is  left  dry,  and  so  consolidated  at 
le  water  run  along  the  surface  without  sinking  to 


any  depth ;  but  if  the  bottom  is  uneven,  it  remains  in  the 
hollows,  and  stagnates  there,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
growing  crops. 

There  are  various  modes  of  ploughing  land  when  it  is 
intended  to  pulverise  and  expose  it  to  the  sun  in  summer, 
or  the  frost  in  winter,  to  purify  and  fertilise  it.  To  expose 
as  great  a  surface  as  possible,  the  whole  field  is  laid  in  high 
and  narrow  ridges,  bringing  to  the  surface  all  the  fertile 
portion  of  the  soil,  and  often  also  a  portion  of  the  subsoil 
so  as  to  deepen  the  productive  portion  and  give  more  room 
for  the  rooU  to  spread  in.  The  simplest  method  of  increas- 
ing the  surface  exposed,  when  the  land  is  first  broken  up 
from  pasture,  or  after  having  been  some  years  in  grass,  and 
is  in  a  foul  state,  is  called  ribbing.  The  plough  turns 
up  a  slice,  which  it  lays  over  flat  on  the  adjoining  sur- 
face. It  does  not  cover  this  with  the  next  slice,  as  if 
it  were  beginning  the  crown  of  a  stitch,  but  it  takes 
another  slice  at  some  distance,  and  then  one  parallel  to 
the  first,  likewise  laid  flat  on  the  solid  part.  When 
the  whole  field  has  been  so  ploughed,  the  surface  consists 
altogether  of  ridges  and  furrows ;  but  only  half  the  surface 
has  been  ploughed.  No  grass  appears,  if  it  has  been  well 
done,  tbe  unploughed  strips  being  covered  by  the  slices 
raised  by  the  side  of  them,  the  two  surfaces  with  grass  on 
them  cover  each  other.  It  is  left  in  this  state  till  the  grass 
is  rotten,  and  when  the  sod  is  broken  to  pieces  by  heavy 
drag-harrows,  the  land  can  be  cross-ploughed  and  cleaned 
or  fallowed  in  dry  weather. 

There  is  another  mode  of  ridging,  when  the  laud  has 
had  one  or  two  ploughings,  in  order  to  expose  it  to  the 
frost  in  winter,  and  to  mellow  it.  The  operation  is  some- 
what similar  to  ribbing,  but  after  the  first  slice  is  turned 
over,  another  is  added,  as  deep  as  the  plough  can  be  made 
to  go,  so  as  not  to  brinf]^  up  the  subsoil ;  by  this  means 
the  whole  surface  is  laid  m  high  ridges  and  deep  furrows ; 
and  when  this  ploughing  is  reversed,  in  spring,  the  soil 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  frost  and  wind  is  mixed 
with  the  rest,  and  tends  greatly  to  mellow  iL  This  is 
an  excellent  preparation  for  turnips,  if  the  land  has 
been  well  cleaned.  The  manure,  being  distributed  in  the 
deep  furrows,  is  covered  by  the  plough  right  and  left,  or 
at  one  operation  by  a  plough  with  a  turn-furrow  on  each 
side,  which  divides  the  ridge  and  lays  half  of  it  in  each  con- 
tiguous furrow.  This  plough  is  usually  called  a  double 
mould-board  plough,  and  is  extremely  useful  in  many 
operations  of  husbandry.    . 

In  order  to  save  hands  and  expedite  the  tillage  of  the 
land,  ploughs  have  been  contrived  which  make  two  or  more 
furrows  at  once.  When  they  are  well-constructed,  they 
are  very  useful  in  light  soils.  If  it  is  not  required  to  go 
deep,  and  two  horses  can  draw  a  double  plough,  there  is  a 
decided  saving  of  power ;  but  if  it  reauires  four  horses,  no- 
thing is  gained.  The  double  plougns  are  therefore  not 
much  in  use.  But  ther^  are  instruments  which  cultivate 
the  earth,  stirring  and  pulverising  it  much  more  speedily 
than  the  plough.  Some  of  these  will  stir  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  going  over  a  width 
of  five  or  six  feet  at  once.  Such  an  instrument  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  plough,  after  the  ground  has  already  had  a 
certain  degree  of  stirring,  and  is  become  mellow  and 
crumbling ;  but  to  break  up  pasture  or  clover-ley,  there  is 
nothing  so  efficacious  as  the  plough,  which  cuts  regular 
slices  and  lays  them  over,  so  that  all  the  grass  shall  rot, 
and  the  roots,  being  exposed  to  the  air,  shall  decay,  and  thus 
furnish  food  for  other  crops. 

The  instruments  which  have  been  invented  to  save  the 
time  and  labour  required  by  repeated  ploughings  are  very 
numerous.  Some  of  the  most  useful  have  been  noticed  be- 
fore. [Arable  Land.]  New  ones  are  daily  invented,  and 
some  are  supported  by  wheels,  which  render  them  both 
lighter  and  more  convenient.  They  are  easily  raised  out  of 
the  ground,  when  not  intended  to  work,  and  the  depth  to 
which  they  are  let  down  is  more  easily  regulated. 

Deep  ploughing  is  generally  acknowledged  to  accord  with 
the  best  husbandry,  where  the  subsoil  is  dry  naturally, 
or  has  been  artificially  drained;  but  some  inconvenience 
may  arise  from  bringing  a  barren  subsoil  to  the  surface, 
in  trench-ploughing  by  two  ploughs  following  each  othw 
in  the  same  furrow.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested 
to  take  off  the  turn-fiirrow  from  the  plough  which  roilows 
the  first,  so  as  to  stir  the  subsoil  without  bringing  it  to  the 
surface.  [Arable  Land.]  This  idea  has  b^n  improved 
upon  by  constructing  a  subsoil-plough  of  great  strength, 
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which  will  go  very  deep  into  the  graitDd  and  ctir  the 
•iii^Miii  a  Toot  or  inoru  bvluw  the  buttum  of  tbu  usuul 
furniw.  Mr.  Smith  ur  IX'unslune  has  iiivuutud  uiio  iimdu 
etitirulf  of  iron,  and  Sir  E.  tjlrjcvy  has  cuiiatrucliMl  auuthur 
with  a  small  whuel  in  fruul  Tcry  utruiij^ly  put  to^ailier, 
although  the  buam  U  of  wood.  It  U  uf  iminowhat  li^blUT 
draught  than  Mr.  Smith's,  but  it  doo«  not  go  quiie  so  ilcep. 
This  plouitb  TuquiruB  ftiur  hurses  in  tliu  must  faTuurubU 
soilit,  and  six  in  tenacioui  clays,  to  luep  up  with  thu  cuni- 
uon  plough,  which  always  tibuuld  prei-ede  it.  Sumelinius 
howevuT  ibe  subsoil -plough  muy  be  used  alono,  where  ibe 
surface  U  already  nielluw  and  urutnblinff.     Tbo  flfpiro  of 


each  of  thsae  plouxbi,  which  It  tulnoiMd,  nqwiM  bfc 
explanation  wlten  the  purpuMt  fur  whieU  they  ai*  bh4  a 

uuilei'Biuud 
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Many  different  ploughs  have  been  invented  fbr  the  pur- 
pose  of  Sftviiif!  labour  in  draining  lund.  A^  ihey  all  out  out 
a  slice  from  ihc  battom  of  a  furrow  and  ,,iise  it  up  lo  the 
surface  of  llic  ^^rcuind,  ihcy  are  of  littk  .^o  in  cruniblinj^ 
soils,  and  in  tlie  most  tenacious  require  ihe  osMMancc  of 
much  manual  InlxHir  to  oompleto  Ihe  work.  They  ncl  ou 
the  jiriuciple  of  ihe  carpenter's  tool  hy  whidi  a  groove  is 
l.)rmcd  in  tlic  edge  of  planks  or  deals,  when  thoy  tre  in- 
tended to  he  juiriwl  closely  an  iu  a  floor.  This  instrument 
h  also  calli^d  a  jilough ;  bnt  Ihu  uniform  lenaciry  of  the 
wood  allows  n  narrow  chisel  to  cut  nn  even  regular  groove. 
In  the  ilrainin^'-|d>iugh  the  lui>  sides  of  the  drain  a.c  Iu  l>e 
ctit  obi i(|uely  downwards  and  the  hiiltoin  sonoped  out  evenly. 
'Ihe  plough  rrciuirus  to  be  often  adjusted,  and  the  deep  fur- 
rows to  he  kept  cleared  from  loose  earth  by  means  of  spados 
and  scoopg.  In  this  way  drains  may  be  m'ado  from  1 3  to  18 
inches  deep,  in  which  loose  stones  or  tiles  may  be  laid  lo 
form  a  channel  fur  the  water.  The  expense  is  much  less 
than  when  the  drains  are  maile  with  the  spade. 

When  grass-land  lies  low  and  wet  on  a  very  tenacious 
■ubioil,  a  plouKh  is  suraotiincs  used  which  consists  of  a 
cylinder  of  iron  (loinied  at  one  end.  and  connected  with  a 
ilrong  beam  hy  a  ihiik  jilate  of  iri.n.  which  ia  sharp  on  the 


wdu  nearest  the  point  of  llio  cyliiidc 

Tliis  irislruinont  is  forcihlv  drawn  horiionlally  Ihrough  the 
SUIT  sulisiiil  at  ii<leplh..r  12  to  I  m  inches,  sous  to  leave  a 
round  channel  like  a  pi|H;  where  the  cvliiiilei  has  passed, 
'e-pluugb,  tde  passage  made  by 


ile-pluu|Th  the  luni^th  of  Ihe  chain,  and  is  Ika 
moved  forward  on  small  wheels  while  the  chain  uneoilk  ii 
soun  DS  the  chain  isall  off  the  drum,  the  anchor  is  reiuJal 
the  operation  continues.  This  mode  of  ilrsining  liai  ta 
now  been  almost  entirely  snpcrscdiiil  by  a  mon  reeulKMl 
))ermanent  system  of  draining  with  stones  or  liMa,  Ih 
channels  made  by  the  m(d»-plough  are  very  apt  to  ID  ^it 
dry  weather;  and  the  mole  takes  atlvanlafe  af  a  l**^ 
made  passai;e  to  work  in  il.  slopping  it  purpoMly  to  MMB 
water  and  lii  form  ils  nest.  When  ibis  is  the  caa*.  tb««alv 
springs  to  the  surface  and  does  much  btrm.  Noiliilf  M 
a  freiih  application  of  tbo  mule-|dough  parallel  tolk*  sH 
channels  can  remedy  this  evil. 

TariouK  plou)(hs  have  been  constructed  with 
of  diminishing  the  draught,  or  improving  lb*  w       ■ 
furrow ;  but  most  uf  them,  wilhout  much  >,       ■ 
scientific  principles,  merely  from  a  va${uc  ngtion  I         J 
some  real  or  supposed  defect  in  the  ploughs  in  e 
~  '    order  lo  ailapl  llicm   lo  particular  toils  anw  iiin    ■ 
>u1d  be  useless  lo  take  nutico  of  many  of  1 
have  hut  liltle  merit,  and  are  nut  generally  appnnn 
coulter.  I  the  meeting  of  Ihe  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  C       » 
'  in   lt)-ID.  Messrs.  Ransom,  of  Ipi^wieh,  exbil      d  ■■* 
than  eighty-two  difTerenlly  conslrucled   ploi         .  m 

excellent  iipporlunily  lo  ihose  who  wished  lu  t-i      i 
principles  on  whii'h  Ihey  are  constructed,  and 
which  these  principles  aro  applied. 

I'LOUGH-MONDAY,  Ihe  Monday  nmt  mltm'. 
Dny,  Qxnl  upon  by  our  forefathers  as  the  penod  i 
Inbiiurs  of  Itie   plou$;h  and  other   ruttie   toib  I 
Derbyshire,  and  in  some  of  ihe  norlbera  ooualio^ 
men  formerly  used  to  yoke  Ibemselves  tnd  inm  m 
about  with  music  on  this  Aaj ;  one  or  two  ]  ^ 

guised  in  uniic  dresses,  like  jack-puddin;^  UmwiMi 
ihem,  and  going  from  door  lo  door,  solieiling  plo' 
to  provide  drink.     In  some  places  il  wai  a  cutL        u 
ploughman,  afler  thai  day's  work,  came  with  bitwiuvli 
kilchcn  halrh,  and  cried  'Cock  in  the  pot,'  bcfon 
7     ,..»,"«,.  :  <^"'''  "'■'  '^•^^  ""  'he  dunihill,'  he  ninwl   t  - 

l...«K.,..MoU.in««h.  Shrove-tue^day.     Tus.er,  in  Eis  ■  Fi«  Hai       d       - 

It   under  -round  rewmhling  the  workings  of  a  mole.     It  !  Husbandrv.'  mentions  Plough-Monday  amoim  w,        ■ 

taki-s  Ml  horse- lodraw  Ihis  plough,  nben  Ihu  cylinder  Is  I  man's  feast-days 

li  inches  uwler  ihe  surfait-.  bul  it  is  Ihe  most  easy  and  ex-  [  (Brand's  P>«.,ilar  Antin..  *to,  1813,  Tol.  L,  PP.  3M,  W, 
pe-lilMut  means  of  lemporarily  drainin:,'  land.  It  cun  only  ■  Brailvs  Clarh  CaUndaria,  8vo.,  1812,  voLi..  pft.  ISl.  IMi 
bcrtoiwwhen  the  soil  is  moist  and  Rives  way  without  crack-  /..n/v'.  l>irHnnanj.  bv  N.  It.,  Bvo.,  Lond..  ln4.ik»r.) 
in:;,  liui  at  ihni  lim^  ihe  f.el  of  the  Iwrse^  iircaily  damafre  PiX)Vt:RS,  firAR.VUHUD.H,  a  family  of  to* 
th..  surn..-e.  In  e,.,iscn„p,,^.  of  ihi..  «  windlass  with  a  louK  phi.-fl  liv  Mr,  Vi^■■^^^  in  Ihe  order  C™//<i(we,  or  W.*** 
cnaiii  lias  t,..cn  1I1VM1I.-.1.  The  drum,  which  is  vertical,  and  The  genus  r/,„r,„lhuit.  including  Ihe  Inie  Phrwn.  llm  IM- 
round  whicJi  tho  chiun  It  coiled,  is  turned  by  ahonte  who  | /?rrf/,/Ar&M-iarA,/AeSan<frrft«j,ri«SftW»«Ctal*»(ff*»- 


'i'his  has  been  catkd  a 
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ntur),  the  Long-legged  Plover  (Himantopus),iidXhe  i^ptir- 
iged  Plotter  {Charadrius  Spinosus),  was  placed  by 
insous,  in  his  Systema  Nature,  between  the  ccnera 
inga  and  Recurvirostra  [Avoset],  in  his  order  Ural  Ice, 
l^uvier  makes  the  family  of  Plovers  {Leg  Pluviers,  Cha- 
Irius,  Linn.),  comprising  those  genera  which  want  the 
»d-toe,  and  have  a  moderate  bill  compressed  and  convex 
the  end,  consist  of  two  genera,  CEdicnemuSt  and  the  Pio- 
rs  properly  so  called  (Charadrius^  Linn.),  embracing  the 
dden  Plover^  Charadrii  Mort?iellus,  Hiaticula,  &c.  Tna 
overs  are  succeeded  by  the  Vanneaux  ( Vanellus,  Bechst., 
•inga^  Linn.)t  consisting  of  Squatarola,  Cuv^  and  Vanel- 
r.Cuv. ;  which  are  followed  by  Heematopus  and  Cursorius  ; 
ler  which  last,  judging  from  external  form,  he  places  the 
iriama   {Microdactylus,   Geoff.,   Dicholopus,  111.).     [Qa- 

AMA.] 

Mr.  Vigors  is  of  opinion  thut  we  are  introduced  to  this 
mily  by  means  of  HopmatojiuSt  Linn.,  which  indicates  its 
finiiy  to  the  lobated  Fulica  of  the  preceding  family  Ral- 
d(t  by  the  rudiments  of  the  membrane  that  extends  along 
le  toe.  This  character,  he  observes,  is  suincienlly  djscerni- 
le in  the  species  so  frequent  on  our  coasts  [Sea  Pie];  but 

is  so  far  conspicuous  in  an  Australasian  species  as  almost 
)give  its  foot  the  appearance  of  being  perfectly  lobated. 
"his  genus,  he  remarks,  by  its  habits  of  swimming,  pre- 
srves  an  aliinity  with  the  natatorial  groups  of  the  Rallidce ; 
nd  these  again  being  connected  with  Phalaropua,  which 
IS,  in  Mr.  Vigors's  arrangement,  the  extreme  genus  of 
jc  ScolofacidcP,  the  whole  of  the  IVading  Birds  that  pos- 
as  the  faculty  of  swimming  are  brought  together  into  one 
)ntiguous  group.  Besides  HcemaiopuSt  the  Charadriadof 
f  Mr.  Vigors  consist  of  Arenaria^  Briss.,  our  common 
tnderlin^ ;  to  which  he  feels  inclined  to  add  Strepsilas, 
IL,  and  VaneHus,  Briss.,  which  have  been  separated  from 
\\nga  and  generally  assigned  a  place  near  Arenaria,  Mr. 
Igore  observes  that  it  is  true  that  both  these  genera  possess 
hind  toe ;  but  that  member,  he  adds,  is  at  the  same  time 
)  and  feeble  as  scarcely  to  form  more  than  a  rudi- 

u  j  and  in  the  structure  of  their  bill,  and  more  particu- 
'  in  their  habits,  they  evince  a  more  natural  union  with 
m  Charadriadce  than  with   Tringay  where  a  strict  adhe- 
)nce  to  the  structure  of  the  foot  would  place  them.    The 
s  CursoriuSt  Lath.,  also  appears  to  Mi.  Vigors  to  come 
I         these  groups,  which  are  joined  by  the  true  Chara- 

t8  uf  authors.  Among  the  numerous  species  of  this 
uer  genus  he  notices  some  that  are  distinguished  from  the 
at  by  the  greater  elevation  of  the  tarsi.    These,  in  his 

lion,  lead  us  to  the  genus   Himantopus,  Briss.,  which 

ibits  such  a  singular  and  apparently  disproportioned 
iigth  of  limb.  The  family  is  terminated,  according  to 
e  theory  of  Mr.  Vigors,  by  the  (Edicnemus  of  Cuyier 
Bdicnemus],  which,  by  its  atfinity  with  the  earlier  groups 

the  Gruidce,  connects,  in  his  view,  the  present  family 
th  that  iGruidce)  which  commenced  the  order  Gral- 
U>res.  He  reminds  the  reader  that  the  family  of  Stru- 
ionidiff  among  the  Rasores  is  closely  allied  to  the  GruidcB 
d  equally  so  to  the  Charadriadce,  in  consequence  of 
i  absence  of  the  hinder  toe.    With  the  latter,  indeed, 

observes,  it  is  frequently  united  into  one  group,  from 
sir  similarity  in  this  character,  and  the  cursorial  habits 
lulling  from  it,  which  are  common  to  both.  These  three 
turally  allied  families  therefore  are  thus,  in  Mr.  Vigors's 
inion^  brought  into  contact,  and  their  mutual  affinity 
eserved;  while  at  the  same  time  they  retain  in  the  sys- 
the  various  stations  into  which  the  difference  in  their 
nv  important  characters  tends  to  separate  them.  (Na- 
ral  Affinities  that  connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of 
rds,  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.) 

M.  Lesson  makes  the  family  Charadriadce,  Leach,  con- 
t  of  Ostralega,  Briss.;  Calidris,  111.;  Erolia,  VieilL; 
irtonti*.  Lath.;  Strepsilas,  \\\.  \  Squatarola,  Cuv. ;  Fo- 
Uut,  Briss.;  Plui^ianus,  Vieill. ;  Charadrius,  Linn.; 
trhinus.  111. ;  (Edicnemus,  Cuv. ;  and  Himantopus,  Briss. 
fanuel.) 

The  Charadriadce,  or  Plovers,  are  considered  by  Mr. 
rainson  to  form  the  subtypical  family  of  the  order  Gral- 
tores,  and  they  seem  to  him  to  be  connected  to  the  Ar- 
idee  through  the  medium  of  the  Cranes,  the  Thick-knees 
Edicnemus),  or  probably  by  the  genus  Cariama,'—9L  form, 

the  way,  which  Mr.  S wainson  admits'  that  he  has  never 
inutely  examined.  Ho  observes  that  in  this  comprehon- 
re  group  the  feet  are  long  and  slender,  formed  for  great 
eed,  the  toes  short,  and  the  hinder  one  generally  wanting. 


the  wings  long,  and  the  powers  of  flight  consequently  great. 
'  Herons  and  Rails,'  says  he,  '  seek  the  most  secluded  re- 
cesses of  marshy  shades.  Plovers  and  Sandpipers,  on  the 
contrary,  live  only  on  sandy  and  unsheltered  shores,  or  on 
exposed  commons ;  they  congregate  in  flocks,  and  run  with 
great  swiftness;  their  heads  are  thick,  and  their  eyes  large, 
dark,  and  placed  far  back  in  the  head ;  the  bill  is  short, 
with  the  basal  half  soft,  but  the  outer  half  becomes  abruptly 
thick,  and  is  often  obsoletely  notched,  so  as  closely  to  resem- 
ble that  of  the  pigeon  family,  which,  in  the  Rasorial  circle, 
appears  to  represent  the  great  order  of  Waders.  The  follow- 
ing genera  are  the  most^prominent  types: — The  Oyster- 
catchers  are  rather  large  and  strong  birds,  marked  with 
black  and  white ;  and  their  principal  food  is  supposed  to  be 
oystei*s  and  other  shell-fish.  One  species  alone  belongs  to 
Europe,  the  others  are  natives  of  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  Turnstone  {Strepsilas)  is  at  once  recognised  by 
a  short  stout  bill,  rather  turned  upwards:  the  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  habit  it  possesses  of  turning  up  stones  on  the 
sea-shore,  to  feed  upon  the  marine  insects*  concealed  be- 
neath. The  Couriers  (Tachydromus,  111.),  although  con- 
fined to  the  Old  World,  seem  to  be  very  widely  distributed  • 
one  species  occasionally  visits  Europe,  and  has  twicet  been 
shot  in  England  -^  the  others,  four  or  five  in  number,  come 
from  the  African  deserts  and  the  sandy  districts  of  India 
[Cursorius]  ;  they  are  closely  united  to  the  Pratincoles,  or 
Swallow- Plovers,  forming  the  genus  Glareola.  These  lat- 
ter have  their  wings  very  long,  their  bills  short,  and  their 
tails  generally  forked ;  they  are  small  birds,  and  fly  with 
great  celerity.  Our  beautiful  Lapwing  forms  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  subgenus  Vanellus,  The  true  Plovers  {Cha- 
radrius) form  a  numerous  group,  very  elegantly  although 
not  richly  coloured,  and  dispersed,  with  little  or  no  variation 
of  form,  over  the  whole  world.  The  feet,  as  in  the  Spur- 
winged  Plovers,  are  only  three-toed,  and  the  wings  are  much 
pointed;  sometimes  there  is  a  slight  membrane  between 
the  outer  and  the  middle  toe,  but  this  is  usually  wanting. 
We  have  two  elegant  little  species  on  the  British  coast,  and 
some  others  occur  in  Southern  Europe.  The  Longshanks 
{Himantopus)  have  been  placed  in  this  group,  but  we  be- 
lieve they  belong  to  the  Tringidce:  whatever  their  true 
station  may  be,  they  are  certainly  some  of  the  most  singular 
birds  in  the  femily ;  and  by  the  excessive  length  of  their 
legs,  they  no  doubt  represent  the  Flamingoes :  we  know  but 
of  three  species.  At  the  end,  or  rather  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  group,  we  may  place  the  thick-kneed  Bustards 
{(Edicnemus) ;  since  they  are  obviously  allied  to  the  Chara* 
driadce,  or  Plovers,  on  one  side,  and  to  the  Ardeidce  by  means 
of  the  aberrant  Cranes  on  the  other.  All  the  species  have 
been  hitherto  confined  to  the  Old  World ;  but  another,  de- 
scribed in  this  volume,  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the 
interior  of  Tropical  America.  These  birds,  while  they  ex- 
hibit a  strong  affinity  to  the  typical  Plovers,  have  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  Cranes ;  so  that  we  can  agree 
with  Mr.  Vigors  in  considering  (Edicnemus  to  have  an 
affinity  with  the  earlier  groups  of  the  Gruidce,  forming 
part  of  our  Ardeidce;  and  that  they  thus  connect  the  pre- 
sent family  with  that.*     {Classificatio?i  of  Birds.) 

Mr.  S wainson  thus  characterises  the  family : — 

Bill  short;  the  basal  half  soft,  the  remaining  portion  hard; 
the  culmen  suddenly  elevated  and  curved.  Nasal  groove 
deep,  extending  to  half  the  length  of  the  bill.  Feet  long. 
The  three  anterior  toes  cylindrical;  the  hinder  generally 
wanting.  This  family  is  placed  by  Mr.  S wainson,  in  Uie 
Synopsis  at  the  end  of  the  volume  above  referred  to,  as  the 
last  of  the  order  Chrallatores,  and  embraces  the  following 
genera  and  subgenera  :— 

Squatarola,  Charadrius,  Vanellus,  (Edicnemus,  Tachy- 
dromus, Glareola,  and  Ammoptila, 

The  Prince  of  Musignauo  (C.  L.  Bonaparte)  makes  the 
*  Charadridce*  the  first  family  of  the  order  Graltce,  Linn., 
and  he  comprises  within  it  the  genera  Otis,  (Edicnemus, 
Cursorius,  Glareola,  J£gialites  (Boie).  Eudromias  (Boie), 
Charadrius,  Squatarola,  Vanellus,  Hoplopterus  (Bonap.), 
Strepsilas,  and  Hcematopus,  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  List  (tf  Genera,  which  gives  this  arrangement,  applies 
to  the  Birds  of  Europe  and  North  America  only. 

The  first  family  of  the  order  Grallatores,  according  to 
Mr.  G.  R.  Gray's  arrangement,  is  the  Charadriadce,  which 
are  divided  by  him  into  the  following  subfamilies  and 
genera : — 


I 


•  Crtuuora  ? 

X  Aad  one*  to  North  Walw. 


Thiic*. 
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Subrmnilf  1-    (Bdicntmina. 

CJeneML.  CEdicnrmut.  Tcmin.  I  Charadriut,  linn. ;  Ottt, 
Lalh ;  nuvialu,  Briss.).  ,     .   , 

Burhiniu,  IM.  {(Edicnemu*,  Bhaw;  CAofaariw,  l*th.)- 
Subfamily  1.     Curtoriinir. 

Genaro.  Cuu»riu>,  Uih.  (CAaruJnu*.  Gm. ;  TwAydro- 
mut.WVy ;  Orrophilut.GavAA.  „.     ».  , 

Ortygode*,  ViciU.  (/.'em/podiiu.  Sw. ;  Or/ysii.  Bteph). 

IHurianu*.  Vicill.  {Charadriut,  Gm.;  C«r»or.  ttaj;!.; 
//yiM,  Closer;  Ammnptiln,  Sw. ;  ChrihJromut,  Rupp.). 


;  Trackrlia. 
Briw.;   Ka- 


//yiM,  — „  -, 

Subruroily  3.     Charadnaaa. 
Gener*.     Ghrtola,  BrUs.  (Hirmtdo,  Liiin. 

Scop.)-  _         ~     .  ,. 

Squo/aro/o.  Cuv.  (TVwga,  Gm.;  «Bwai«, 
MeHu*.  Btcbsl.  1  CAaradnM»,  Ml-). 

yanetliu.  Bcius.  (IViBga.  Linn.;  CAorarfnw.  Wagl., 
Gawo.  Klein). 

Erylhrognnyt,  Gould 

PAitomacAut.Moalir.tAirra.Gm.;  rune«i«,Gin.;  tfop- 
Inpterui,  Bon  a  p.). 

CAarodntii,  Linn.  (rtuwWw.  Rav).  ,,     „  ■ 

Eudromiai.  Boio  (CAuroinu*.  Linn. ;  Plumalit,  Bnu. ; 
Mnrinellut,  Gem.)-  ,  n,        ,      n 

Hiaticula,  Moehr.  ICharadriut.  Linn. ;  PtmnaUt.  Brist. ; 
JSgiatilet,  Boie). 

«;»>.  Lichl.  (CAororfrtw.  Liclit,). 

^imrAyneAiu,  Quci>-  nnd  Goim.  (SeolopaxT  Raffles). 
Subramilv  4.     Htrmiilopmtr, 

Genu*.  Hamulopui,  Linn.  {Ottralega,  Briss. ;  Sco/opar, 
Stop.). 

Subramily  5.    Dromadinrr. 

Genera.  DromaJ,  Pajk.  (/Jrodm.  Stanley;  Comra, 
Briss.?)  „  ,     . 

Eiaeui.  Less.  {Curranorti.  Hodgs.). 

We  now  proceed  lo  the  consideration  of  soma  of  the 
Tunns  included  in  itiis  family. 

Cbaradriu*.    <Linn.> 

Generic  ChararUr.-BiH  slender.  Biraight,  compresicd, 
slwrter  thin  the  bead  ;  na«al  furrow  prolcmged  more  llian 
iwo-lhirds ;  mandible*  enlarged  luwards  ihc  tip.  Nfulnis 
basal,  jnceed,  cleft  loneitudinolly  in  the  middle  of  a  lareo 
membrane  which  covers  tho  nasal  fo.ssa.  Toes  three,  di- 
rected forwards  the  eiternal  united  to  the  middle  one  by  a 
short  membrane ;  llie  inner  toe  True.  Tail  square  or  slightly 
rounded.     Wings    moderole,  first    <iuiU-fe»ther    longest 


<Gould.) 


Hnd  ud  tool  of  Chindilua. 

Eiample,  Charadnui  fJuviitlin,  Linn. 

IJptcnplion. — Old  Malr  in  tcintrr  pfumage.—Tojt  of  the 
head,  ad  well  as  all  the  upper  pnrtv  of  ihc  body,  wings,  and 
tail,  soolf  black,  marked  with  lari;os)tols  ufi^lden  yellow, 
di-ipoied  on  ilie  borders  of  Ihc  barbs  of  the  fvallierii ;  sides 
of  the  bead,  neck,  and  breast  varied  with  ashy  brown  and 
yellowish  spots ;  throat  and  lower  parts  white;  quills  black, 
shafts  white  loworils  the  end  ;  bill  blackish  ;  feet  deep  aeb- 
colour;  iri*  brown.     Length  rather  mure  than  ten  inches. 

FnrMit.—DiBeriog  hardly  at  all  ttom  the  male. 

Young  nf  the  year. — Up^r  parts  anhy  black  with  spot* 
of  vellowish  ash.     (Tcinm.) 

In  this  garb,  the  binU  arc,  according  to  Tomminck,  Cha- 
radriHt  jJurtulU,  Gm. ;  Charadriut  auratui,  Suckow. ;  Le 
Pfurirr  d'tri.  Buff.;  Goldm  or  Urern  Ploeer.  Lath. ;  Gald- 
rrgeupfrifer,  Bechit. ;  Piciere  dorato,  of  the  Star,  degi, 
Vrc.  i  (Joud  Plerifr,  Scpp. 

Old  Male  and  Frmale  in  rummer  or  nuptiai  plumage. — 
Upper  pam  duep  black  ;  over  all  the  borders  of  tile  fea- 
thers are  difpoioil  small  t^pots  of  a  very  bright  golden 
\-ellow ;  front  and  space  above  the  eyet  pun  white ;  lateral 
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parts  of  the  neck  while  also,  but  nriad  «ilb  i 
nnd  yellow  spots ;  (hroai,  front  of  the  nvck,  and  au  >»■ 
owci  parts  <leep  black. 

Periodical  variation  during  l/i»  nioiJ/.— Whih       I  Usd 
mingled  sre  often  seen  on  the  lower  parts  at  Ibv  h 
This  livery  is  always  to  be  seen  on  the  ytmng  Un^  ■ 
after  their  lirst  spring  moult.     <Temm.) 

In  this  stale  the  bird  is,  according  to  II.  Tenniack, 
Charadriut  apricariu*.  Gmel. ;  Le  Pfinrier  dori  d  Garft 
noite.  Buff. ;  Altcixrgrim  IHortr,  Lalh. 

hi  the  fuurlh  part  of  his  'Manuel,'  just  paUiibad, IL 
Tummiiick  adds  the  followinc;  synonyms:  Charadriut  mm. 
tut.  Naum.  ;  Der  PlalMofifigt.  Hothtlemige,  SftlUerr.  «a^ 
Ihiekkof^ge  Guldrrgeiij/eifer.  Brehm.;  aroell/'ogwl.Kik.i 
and  Kviere,  Savi. 

This  siivcies  is  oUo  Le  Under  GuiUemol  ol  (' 

uys  that  it  is  named  iTurier, 'pour  ea  qu  _ 

mieux  en  lemps  pluvieuK  qu'an  nulla  autn  m_ 
gives   an   amusing  account  of  the   mode  of  tb>i       h^ 
birds  by  the  peasants) ;  Der  Reekie  BnuM       I  Im- 

mans ;  Hatrki  Eyet  of  the  Hudwm'a  Bay  res-„,        i  w 
yr  aur  of  the  antient  British. 

Habilt,  Food.  Reproductton,  4<.— Mr,  Selby 
correct  and  interesting  account  of  the  habiU  al  u_ 
this  country :—' About  the  end  of  May  or  b         ■      ■ 
Juno,  the  females  begin  to  lay,  makinc  but  lil_ 
nest,  a  small  deprcuiun  in  the  ground  amiiUt  lav  i 
being  generally  taken  adNaniage  of,  and  Tincd  with  >» 
dry  flbies  and  stems  of  grass.     The  eggt  ar«  Cmu 
ber,  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  japwing,  «f  ■  c 
vellow  inclining  to  oil  green,  with  large  irregular 
blotches  or  spots  of  deep  umber  brown.     The  ti         ,  i 
excluded,  are  covered  wilh  a  beautiful  partieoMui^  ^mw 
of  bright  king's  yellow  and  brown  ;  they  quit  the  ■ 
soon  as  hatched,  and  follow  their  parents  till  .      i 
and  support  ihcmselvcs,  which  is  in  the  course  oa  ■       » 
or  five  weeks.     Tlio  old  birds  display  great  anxi       > 
tecting   their   young  brood,    using  various   sir 
divert  the  attention  of  an  enemy;  among  othfeiw 
tumbling  over,  as  if  unable  to  fly.  or  feigning  ■ 

most  frequent,  and  appears  indeed  lolie  tlw 
resort  of  inofio  birils  lliat  construct  the  nett  ana 
young  on  the  ground.  When  aware  of  an  inln 
the  female  invariably  runs  to  some  distance  fr 
before  she  takes  wing,  a  mnnisuvre  tendiiig  lo 
true  situation;   and  the  discoveiy  of  it  ia  r  • 

more  difficult  by  tho  colour  and  maikinn  «• 
assimilating  so  closely  to  that  of  the  ground  and 
JnR  herbage.     The  usual  call-note  of  the  1*Iot«i       ■■■ 
live  monotonous  whistle,  by  imitating  vhicb  » 
quenlly  be  enticed  within  a  very  short  dislaaew. 
breeding  season  a  more  varied  call  is  used,  dun       •■■■• 
flies  at  a  great  elevation,  and  nuntinuet  aoari       > 
a  considerable  time.     Towards  the  end   of  A 

birds  begin  to  leave  the  moon  (having  tbere 

in  targe  Itocks).  and  descend  to  the  falbwa  and  tk>  i 

sown  wlicat-ficldK,  where  an  abundance  of  tb 

fuod  can  be  readily  obtained.     At  this  teaaon  t       in  " 

come  very  fat,  and  are  excellent  at  Iba  Iab>- 

nol  being  inferior  in  Oavour  to  that  «f  I  w  ■ 

any  of  our  moftt  esteemed  sorts  of  game.     *a 

they  continue  till  sei-ere  weather  apptCMhea,  .■» 

either  move  nearer  lo  the  coast  or  tnigrate  lo  tbi 

pans  of  the  kingdom.     They  fly  with  itraBph 

ncBs,  and   if  disturbed,  when  in  large  floeks,  g>b— 

form  many  aerial  evolutions   and   rapid   wheeli' 

they  again  settle  on  the  ground.    The  GoMmi  •* 

nocturnal  fceilcr,  and,  during  the  day,  is  a 

s(|uatled  upon  tlie  ground  or   standing   aslk' 

head  drawn  down  between  the  thoidders.     Its  ludA  — 

of  carih-worras,  slugs,  insects,  and  their  larvn^  pan! 

ihuac  of  the  I^(fo;'t«rotM  tribe,  many  i«ra  spena  • 

1  have,  upon  dissection,  found  in  their  itomac 

during  the  summer  season.     It  runs  vatT  hM,«n, 

wounded,  is  difficult  to  be  caught  without  ibeaidafa' 

Utility  to  Man. — Tliis  species  boa  been  alwaj: 
and  most  justly,  a  delicious  dish.    It  flgura*  in       -  ~m 
of  fare   accurdinglv.     Thus   in   the  account  •■ 
Novile,  uF  Cbete  Knight,  of  the  viands.  Ice.,  n 

marriage  of  his  son-in.law  Roger  Rockier  and  i       ■ 
Elizabeth  Nevilc.  the  14th  of  January,  in  the  .«.« 
year 'ofthc  reignc  of  our  wveraiKiw  lord  king  Uent}  >»■- 
I  we  find  in  the  second  course,  '  Itetat  plant,  •  «f  « ttk  ' 


and  among  the  cliarges,  '  Item,  in  rilover,  3  doz.,  5(.'  In 
the  charge  of  the  said  Sir  John  Nevile,  at  Lammas  Assizes, 
twentieth  of  Henry  VIII.,  we  alto  llnil  'Item,  6  doz, 
plovers,  i2s.'  Fuur  hundred  plovers  appear  among 'the 
goodly  provision'  at  the  inlronazation  of  Geoi^o  Nevell, 
archbishop  of  York,  in  tho  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Drayton, 
in  his  ■  Polyolbion,'  makes  Lyndsey  boost  that  her '  fowls' 
'mote  ayrie  are'  than  (hose  of  Holland  (Lincolnahire)r 
;Aiid  inika  flaa  ipltiti  url  blaal. 

Geographical  Distribution.—V ery  wide.  There  is  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  Che  Golden  Kover  in  each  of  the 
four  quorlers  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Gould  indeed,  in  his  olt- 
cenalions  on  the  geographical  disthbuliou  of  the  species 
collected  by  Mr.  Keilh  Abbot  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trebizond,  notices  the  bird  as  inhahilinz  Europe,  and  the 
■djoinini;  portions  of  Africa  end  Asia,  but  not  America. 
iZool.  Proc.,  1834.)  Now  Temminck  expressly  says  that 
the  species  is  ihe  seme  in  America  and  Asia.  Sabine  also 
(Parry's  Firsl  Voyage)  makes  Wilson's  Charadriut  apri- 
eartut  and  the  Golden  Plover  identical,  and  states  that  it 
breeds  in  the  swampy  parts  of  the  North  Greorgian  Islands 
in  considerable  abundance.  Richardson  slates  that  the 
breeding-quarters  of  this  well-known   bird  are  the  barren 

Eiunds  and  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  '  It 
tches,'  be  says,  'early  in  June,  and  retires  southvrard  in 
August.  Numbers  linger  on  the  muddy  shores  of  Hud- 
un's  Bay,  and  un  the  sandy  beaches  of  rivets  and  lakes  in 
the  interior,  until  (he  hard  frosts  of  September  and  October 
drive  them  away.  At  this  period  they  are  very  fat,  and  are 
Ughly  prized  by  the  epicures  of  the  fur  countries.  They 
nake  but  a  short  slay  in  Pennsylvania,  and  are  said  to  winter 
beyond  the  Uniled  ^Slates.'     {Fauna  Boreali- Americana.) 

Captain  James  Russ,  R  N.,  notices  it  as  abundant  during 
lbs  breeding  season  in  must  parts  of  the  arctic  reeions,  and 
lie  found  them  plentifully  in  the  neiglibouibood  of  Felix 
Harbour,  feeding  in  the  marshes,  in  company  with  ChoTo- 
iriuM  temipalmalus  (American  Ring  Plover).  (Sir  John 
Son's  Second  Voyage.)  Nutlall  remarks  that  the  bird  is, 
Mcording  to  the  season  of  the  year,  met  with  in  almost 
arory  part  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
(nta  Kamtschalka  to  China,  as  well  aa  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  from  Arctic  America,  where  it  breeds,  to  the 
Falkland  Islands.  T^e  Prince  of  Musignano  (Blrdr  qf 
Europe  and  North  America)  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Gould,  fur  the  Prince  makes  the  American 
inalogue  of  Charadriut  Ftuvialis,  Linn.,  Charadritu  Vir- 
ritaacu*,  Borkh.  (Charadriiu  Pluvialii,  Wils.),  and  Colonel 
Bjkes  notes  it  among  the  birds  of  the  Deccan,  and  as 
IdeDlicHl  with  Javanese  specimens,  smaller  indeed  than 
>ne  North  American  specimen  and  two  English  specimens 
in  the  British  Museum,  but  absolutely  identical  with  other 
British  specimens.  He  says  that  it  is  rare  in  '  Dukhun,' 
Uid  appears  only  in  Ihe  cold  weather.  In  the  stomach  he 
found  beetles,  land-insects,  and  coarse  sand.  (Zool.  Proc., 
1832.)  It  appears  amonj;  the  list  of  birds  seen  in  Japan  by 
Dr.  Von  Siebold  and  M.  Biirger;  and  Temminck  slates 
Ibst  those  killed  there  did  not  differ  esseniially  from  those 
nf  Europe.  Mr.  Selby  allows  a  wide  geographical  range  to 
it,  though  not  to  the  extent  supposed  by  many  naturalists. 
the  birds  which  have  been  considered  by  them  as  belonging 
to  this  species  being  of  a  different  one,  viz.  Char,  marmo- 
ratta  of  Wagter.  Instead  therefore  of  extending  the  range 
of  the  Golden  Plover  to  America,  New  Holland,  and  other 
parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  he  feels  inclined  to  limit 
H  to  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  some  few  districts  in  the 
North  of  Africa.     {British  Ornithology.) 

Eudromias,  Boie;  (MorinelluB,  Gasnj 

Example,  Charadriut  Morinellut.  Linn.;  Eudromiae 
Uorinelia,  Boie ;  Eudromias  Morinella  montana  et  ttolida, 
Btehm,  according  to  Temm. 

De*criplion.~(Winter  Plumage.)— Top  of  the  head  and 
Bccipul  blackish-ash^  large  eyebrows  of  rcddieh-white  unit- 
ing on  the  occiput;  face  white,  dotted  with  blackj  upper 
parts  blackish-ash  tinsed  with  greenish,  all  the  feathers  of 
those  parts  framed  oa  it  were  with  ruddy  colour;  breast  and 
sides  reddish-ash;  Ihe  large  patch  on  Ihe  breast  and  the 
middle  of  the  belly  pure  while ;  shaft  of  the  first  quill  white, 
except  towards  the  end,  tail  terminated  with  while;  bill 
black;  iris  brown;  feet  greenish- ask    Length  more  Uian  8 
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The  young  have  the  tints  more  ashy  ;  top  of  the  head 
reddish  or  rusty,  varied  wiih  longitudinal  spots;  the  ruddy 
colour  which  frames  as  it  weie  ihe  feathers  of  the  upper 
parts  less  vivid ;  tail  terminated  with  britcht  ruddy. 

Summer  or  nuptial  plumage.—  Very  old  Male. — Face  and 
eyebrows  very  pure  while ;  summit  of  the  head  and  occiput 
blackish  ;  nape  and  aides  of  the  neck  ashy  ;  feathers  of  the 
mantle  and  winjji  bordered  with  very  deep  ruddy ;  on  the 
breast  a  narrow  brown  band,  succeeded  by  a  large  white 
cincture ;  port  below  the  breast  and  sides  very  bright 
ruddy;   middle  of  the  belly  deep  black;   abdomen  reddish- 

Female.—B.nMy  colour  of  the  sides  often  clouded  with 
ash-colour;  black  spot  of  tho  middle  of  the  belly  lesa 
apparent  than  in  the  male  or  varied  with  while  feathers. 

N.B.— During  the  moult  the  plumage  varies  considera- 
bly in  different  individuals.     (Temm.) 

This  is  the  Pluvier  Guignard  and  Ptuvier  solitaire  of  Ihe 
French ;  Piviere  de  corrione  and  Piviere  lortolino  of  ihe 
Italians ;  Der  Dumme  Regenrfeifer  of  the  QermaM ;  Dot- 
terel. Dolterell,  and  Dottrell  of  the  modem  British,  and 
Huitan  at  the  aniicnt  British. 

Habits,  Food,  Beproduclion,  ^.— Draylon  sings,  of  ihii 
bird— 

Thg  DutunU.  which  ii«  Iblnk  ■  tfi;  dilnlr  d<>h. 
WbDt«  Uliinf  mftltn  such  ipDIl  u  man  du  iddtb  am  «iib! 

m  be  bo  la  U^'uui' which  mac  foi  bin  btii  «!.' 

Poets  have  a  right  to  a  little  licence,  and  in  many  of  the 
older  prose  writers  a  similar  account  of  the  sUly  mimicry  of 
the  bird  is  given.  '  The  Dotterel,'  says  Mr.  Selby,  '  has 
always  been  considered  a  stupid  bird,  hut  for  what  reason  I 
cannot  conceive.  I  allow  that,  on  iU  first  arrival,  it  shows 
but  little  fear  of  man,  but  this.  1  apprehend,  arises  more 
from  inexperience  of  persecution  in  its  nuti^a  wilds,  than 
from  any  other  cause,  and  which  appears  evident  from  the 
birds,  when  harassed  and  repeatedly  fired  at,  soon  becoming 
cautious  to  admit  of  near  approach  any  longer.    Their 

themunwary,  '    *■"' 
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tamal  feeders  (like  manj  other*  of  the  Charaririadrr-),  thcjr 
mre  at  rest  ami  Balci'p  (luring;  thu  trrcatcr  piirl  of  ihc  day,  in 
whieli  stale  nlso  lliu  tioidni  Plover  (a  wary  bird  wliun 
ruuiied)  will  rrequenlly  admit  of  a  close  a)i]iriiacli.  As  lu 
th«  story  of  the  Uoitertil  mimickingthc  actions  of  the  fuwlur. 
by  stretching  out  its  leK.  wiii);,  or  head,  nlicn  he  acta  tliu 
example,  it,  without  doubt,  aruse  from  the  motions  that  they 
01  well  Bt  olhcT  birds  usually  and  niict  iialuratly  make 
when  Touted  from  a  ilatu  uf  repose;  and  which  every  one 
who  attend!  to  the  habits  of  Ilie  fcatbcriid  race  must  (in 
flockiof  gulls,  pIoTsrs,  tringos,  &c.)  have  frequently  ub- 
terred.'  The  food  consisls  principally  of  inacetn,  (lugH, 
and  worm*.  For  a  lung  time  it  was  doubted  whether  the 
Diitterut  bred  in  thit  country,  but  IbeMi  doubts  are  now 
removed,  u  the  reader  will  tlnd  in  the  next  tiaragraph. 
The  rude  neat  is  furmcil  of  lieheni  or  muss,  and  the  three  or 
four  tiutrelest  olive-culourcd  eggs  are  sprinkled  with  large 
dot*  and  numuroua  spots  of  deep  browu-nUvo. 

GgograjAkal  DUtrihution. — Mr.  Sclby  notices  the  Dot- 
terel as  particularly  atiuTidunt  in  Northern  Asia  and  ibe 
eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  oa  inhabiting  Siberia  and  thi 
vaiit  steppes  of  Tartary,  frviguently  liTing  in  the  vicinitv  nL 
the  salt  lakes  and  tnarsbes  of  that  upeu  rei;iun.  lie  uiliU, 
that  it  i*  ul«u  fiiund,  during  its  winter  migration,  in  Italy 
and  S|>ain,  and  that  the  great  boily  uf  these  bird^  retires  In 
the  lii!;h  latitudes  uf  Northern  Asia,  Ru:<^ia,  and  Lapland 
Alps  to  breed :  but  the  flocks  which  pa»«  alon;;  file  cunteni 
coast  iifour  island  are  supposed  to  limit  iheir  fliu'ht  tu  llie 
upland  diiitricts  and  mountains  of  Sweden  and  Nurwny. 
Temminck  slates  thnt  it  brL-edi  in  the  north  uf  Ru^siii. 
Also  in  Nurway  on  tlie  great  bare  plateaux  of  the  moun- 
tains, nnd,  in  no  great  iiunibur,  on  tlic  hif^h  nioutitnins  of 
BuliemiaaiKl  Sdo^ia.  at  an  elevalion  of  frcnu  4.^iiu  to  iww 
feel.  In  ibis  t'uuniry,  Sussi-x.  Ilumpshiro.  U'lhsliire,  Kerk- 
ihire,  CaInbTidge^hife,  Liniutnshire,  lX'rb>shiru,  Yorksliire. 
and  Norlliumtierlaiid  possess  it.  Ur.  Ijitham  stales  thai 
in  the  elevulud  dislrii't  of  Braemar,  Alwrdeeiishire,  thou 
bmU  hutch  their  ^ount;  iin  dry  mwMy  cnmnd  near  to  and 
on  the  very  suiiimtis  of  iliu  liitthest  iiarlx.  Miinef  lines  in  llie 
tufts  of  little  short  lieulher  or  muss.  I1iv  fem.ile  sils  ihn-e 
WL-eks,  anit  the  young  appesir  about  the  middle  of  July.  Mr. 
YarreUexhibitU'1e|^i>flhisbird,lielongingtoMr.IIeyBlKim 
«r  Carlisle,  obiainml  on  Sklibluw  m  the  i-ummer  of  is.l^. 
BeTeralnairswerebieedingin  thehaineluealitv.  (Xant.  IVop. 
1830.)  Blr.  Ooulil  litinln  •>/  Eumjir)  tay*  ■  llie  epus  of 
these  binU  are  »t  difKcult  to  uliiaiii,  iliut  we  only  know  one 
collector  wlw  possesses  them.  Tliey  are  one  inch  ei|;lit 
tines  lung,  byuiic  iiu-b  tuu  tines  and  a  half  in  breadili, 
lit;ht  oliTe-browii  blotched  and  niiollcil  wiih  black:  these 
■perinieiM  wi>re  procured  fniin  the  GrHiiipian  Hills.' 

UMils  l»  .l/(i».— E.'LCidleul  f.iT  Ibe  table  when  in  sca.uji. 
Numbers  arc  shut  near  (Juniliridge  and  Hovnlon  during  their 
spnii;;  luiuratlon.  We  find  *  Dolrels'  ch^ged  ut  ime  penny 
c;icli,  a  cuiikiiliTuble  suui  in  those  days,  in  iliu  Nnrlhmiiber- 
land  lluuic/iuldH-uilt,  and  eniiiiiuraled  uinoiii:  the  birds  ad- 
mittnl  to  llu'  hiiih  ihi-  I^ndship's)  (able.  Tlicy  now  find 
a  ready  lalc  in  the  London  market  at  about  six  nhillinga  a 
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straight,  naarly  •*  long  at  the  fae«I ;  lh«  tip  or  honir  jm^ 
about  half  the  length  of  the  whole  bill,  turofl  and  anM 
with  the  tomiit  bending  inwar<U.  Ktifal  ffvuir'  wide,  biif 
the  length  of  the  bill,  ifrtnrhiaium  dep(t.">>«i)  tii>]ua  t^ 
level  of  ilic  lip.  Kotlrilt  longiludinalli  pirrccd  ta  tk* 
membrane  uf  the  groove,  linear,  oblong.  It'mgi  m'ait 
long,  acuininaie,  with  the  lint  quill-feather  Ibe  lutienl. 
I.'-gg  sleniler,  of  mean  length,  nuked  abuve  ilie  lanaljv.LL 
IWl  four-loed,  Itirce  before  and  inte  1ieh.n<l:  fruiit  i«i 
joined  ut  their  bore  by  a  membrane,  (hat  |'<rrtii>n  iif  .:  ta- 
iween  the  outer  and  roidillu  lue  Ifeine  the  longest;  hin>l  t, 
very  small  or  rudimcnial.  'I'irti  reliculaiefl.  Pluici.-' 
thick,  ^lose,  and  adpres.-<ed.     (Uould.) 


I.     (Uiiv.l 
rather   siron_:;,    cylindrical. 


Example,  Sqttatanila  rinereu  I  Thnga  Squat-itaU.  liatA 
the  Ihularii or  tiri-if  lt.,nr. 

Dfcrii'liua.- Adult  Male  uHdFfmah,  trinler  plyoMf.- 
Trorit,  thi  oat,  niiildle  of  the  Iwlly,  tliigli,  abduuien,  and  af^ 
•  oterlaol'  ihe  tail  pure  white;  spare  abm-e  th«  e>t^ln«trf 
the  iicek.  fideii  of  tliu  bri-aat  mid  side*  white  \antdnit 
brown  and  u>h>  Aputsi  upper  |: art »  block lUi-br.iwn, Tsntokt 
with  iinenisb  yellow  .-]h>i>i.  hut  llieuholu  uf  ihc  fealbviM 
minuted  wiUi  anh-eulour  iinil  whitish ;  lung  inleriul 
uf  the  win):s  deep  biui'k ;   Inner  cuverls  uf  ibo  tail  uh 
on  their  extemul  barbs  i\iih  muuU  diagonal  brMO  b^_. 
tail  white  but  redilinh  luKanls  Ihc  end.  >lnpcd  »itk  1 
band*,  which  are  pale  and  feu.  and  placed  ud  tb«  Lu 
feathers ;  bill  black :  iris  blac-ki!>h ;  feet  aJiy-Uack.  J 
ratlier  more  than  10  im-hes. 

A'MI  Mult  and  Fimiile,  in   Iheir   tpring  v  mm*U 
}i/utH4i,'C.— S)Kice  between  tliu  eye  and  the  litl.  ihMMI, 
and  fmulof  thuiiuek.mHldluof  Ihe  brea>i,  belly, and  i^ 
deep  black ;  front,  a  laige  baud  abjve  the  eyes,  lalcnl  ■ 
uf  the  neck,  >ide  of  the  breaki.  thighs,  and  abduieca  1 

while;  napevdriegated  with  brown,  black,«nd  whuri™- 
pill.  back,  wapulais,  and  ct>veru  of  the  wings  deep  bbik; 
all  Ihe  feathers  of  the-u  parts  lenuiiialed  by  a  largfif^ 
of  pure  while;  large  h  bile  spots  on  IhegrcatoMof  ■bviM' 
-  ivetts  and  un  the  siupulars;  oblique  black  bai 
werlail-euvcrls:  featherH  of  the  middle  of  Ihe  wuhibm 
iih  while  and  hl.iek.  ^^ 

Tht  Y'luiig  hi/iiri-  llie  ni'iulf  lescmbte  mote 
Die  adult  bird*  nnd  the  youn^  in  u  inter;  ibefroasf— 
!  the  eye,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  tide*  ate  ransp^ 
«ith  larger  but  paler  sttots:  upper  (lartM  of  a  Uigbi  pq 
■>nt  varieil  with  whitish;  alsv  a  little  whitiah  at  I&aim- 
lilv  of  the  nuills;  transverse  bands  of  the  lad  mf- 
iremm.)  "^ 

In  the  first  of  the«esiaie*i>f pluroaqc  iba  biH 
Trinea  SiiUii!ar>-ln.  Gmel.;  Lc  I'linaeuu  I'arii,  I        .^ 
iirri/  Aind/.if>rr,  Lath.  (Syn.) 

Ill  lliu  nucuiid  it  U  Ihe  Vattrllu>  nwlauugatltr,  ; 

Trinsa   H-hflint,  GmeU;  Chamlriut   ayrieariu^      »; 
Li-  I'anamm  Sninfir,  ButT.;  Striii  SanJpiper.lMh,-, 
Srhtr,tr:li,iur/iiger  KMiiz,  Meyer. 

The  young  iM'fore  the  moult  arc  THnga  Saualant^tm, 
(Intel.:  L^  taunrau  lluvirr.  and  funn..^  Gri*,  M; 
(ir,u  f^'i'i'lM-rr.  I,alh. ;  and  ScAtMrzbauchiifer  KiehM.  M 
Itrrbtllilrtdi;  Meyer. 

M.Tcmminck,  who  gives  thcae  synonyms,  n.     _ 
'  Manuel.'  that  at  the  two  epochs  of  the  moiili,  '•• 
iiri'  foond  which  have  Ibo  deep  black  of  tbe  hiwer  ■ 
sprinkled  with  -onie  while  feolheri,  or.  when  Ibe  while 
<h.iiimale..  ii  is  varieiralcd  with  some  black  feathen. 
bin^  m  winter  plumage  nnd  the  voung  nmj.  he  ob* 
be  rnsily  distinguished  fr.mi  those  of  the  GcliUm  .      « 
first,  by  llieproencoof  theposleTMrtoe;aad,Meoii      k 
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ng  black  feathers  which  are  fouad  ineide  of  the  wings 
he  body;  tlic  rest  of  (he  plumage  diRere  so  iitlle  at 
epochs,  that  one  raii^ht  bo  easily  mistaken. 
9  species  is  the  Charadrim  kypomeliu  ofWagler.and 
rei/  S/fuutiirole  of  SUaw.  ]t  appears  to  be  the  Pluvier 
>r  Belyn,  and  in  the  '  Portraits  d'Oy sea u\,'  &c.,  is  the 
ing  loyal  quatrain  under  the  figure  of  the  bird: — 


remminck,  who,  in  Ibe  fourth  port  oFhis  'Manuel' 
I,  protests  ajiainst  the  generic  separation  of  Ihia  form, 
thout  a  passing  but  sweeping  censure  on  '  toules  Ics 

uoupcs  nouvelles,'  adds  to  the  synonyms  Squatarnla 
et lielcetica,  Bichtn.;  Kiebix  Regenpfei/er,  Naum; 
tua,  Savi;  and  SpraehliiiK  Vi/.a,  Nds. 
MU,  Heprmluctiim,  i^.~-ln  Britain,  where  it  is  not 
rous,  and  priiieipally  known  ns  a  migratory  species,  it 
nd  on  the  coast  'in  ooxy  bays,  or  at  the  mouths  of 
'  wbi^re  it  feeds  upon  worms,  marine  erustai-caus.  See. 
ird  runs  well,  and  its  whistle  is  like  that  of  the  Golden 
r,  but  not  so  shrill.  If  killed  in  good  season  it  is  de- 
i  for  the  table.  The  nest  is  of  the  most  rude  con- 
iijii.     A  shallow  depression  in  the  earth  Is  lined  with 

pieces  of  dried  bents  or  straw,  and  there  four  ejii,'s 
illy,  wbicli  are  oil-eieen  blotched  with  black,  are  de- 
d.  Aii-ordiiig  to  Wilson  and  Nuttall,  this  Plover  has 
in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  United  Stales  two  broods 
^son,  (huugh  it  has  only  one  in  Massachusetts,  where 
lests  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Durinf;  the  summer  both 

and  old  feed  much  upon  various  kinds  of  berr'es 
ularly  those  of  the  early  bramble,  called  dew  berr  es 
lieir  flesh  is  then  highly  esteemed.  About  ihe  last 
m  Aut;ust  ihcy  rupuir  with  their  young  to  the  borde  a 
sea-coasl.  where  tliey  assemble  in  great  numbers 
;  on  small  shell-fish,  slirimps,  and  other  small  mar  ne 
Grasshoppers  and  other  insecls  thai  abound  n 
luB  are  also  eaten  by  them.  '  They  are.'  says  Nuttall 
Diely  shy  and  wati^liful.  uttering  a  loud  rather  pla  n 
bistling  note  as  they  ily  iiij;h  and  circling  n  the  a  r 
B  BO  often  noisy,  particularly  in  tho  breeding  season 
lave  acquired  among  many  of  the  gunners  a  ong  the 
the  name  of  the  Black-Bellied  KUldeer.  They  usu 
iger  round  the  sea-coast  in  the  Middle  Stales  I  11  the 
incement  of  November,  when  the  frosts  beg  nn  ng 
y  to  diminish  tlii'ir  [irospect  of  subsistence  he>  n 
rely  move  olt'  ta^vurds  the  south,  proceeding  probably 

time  under  the  shade  of  twilight,  as  mo>  ng  Hocks 
iwliure,  as  lar  a>  I  can  learn,  seen  by  day  About 
ddleofSepicuiber,  in  the  raarsbei  of  Chelsea  (Mass.) 
JouK  to  the  liL-aL-h,  they  sometimes  assemble  at  day 
in  flocks  of  more  than  a  thousand  individuals  toge- 
id  soon  after  disperse  themselves  in  compan  es  on  tl  e 

to  feed  upon  the  small  shell-flsh  and  marine  nsects 
cea).  This  crowding  instinct  takes  place  a  short 
previous  to  their  general  migration  southward. 
•al  of  Ike  Ornilhology  qf  the  United  Statei  and 
a.) 

rrap/iical  Distrihulinn. — All  the  temperate  countries 
rope.  Mure  abundant  in  France  tbon  in  Germany; 
I  Switzerland ;  common  enough  in  the  islands  and 
■■  coasts  of  HuUand.  Abundant  in  summer  in  the 
S  of  the  Arctic  Circle  and  of  Oriental  climates,  where 
ds.  M.  Canlraiiie  killed  a  young  one  in  the  Birait  of 
CO.  (Tcmm.)  Dr.  von  Siebold  and  M.  Burger  saw  it 
an.  and  M.  Temminck  states  that  he  has  seen  indivi- 
Trom  that  locality  iu  both  summer  and  winter  plumage. 
Icliardson,  who  notices  it  as  the  Tootee-areeoo,  or 
se-aiah  of  Iho  Esquimaux,  says  that  it  is  observed  in 
ir  countries  in  similar  places  to  those  frequented  by 
ildcn  Plover,  (hough  it  is  not  equally  common,  and 
I  breeds  in  open  grounds  from  Peniisylvania  to  the 
:tn  extremity  of  the  continent.  He  describes  a  spe- 
,  killed  at  Hudson's  Bay.  lat.  57°,  in  August,  1822. 
in  James  Ross,  in  the  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Rosa's 
'''rrya^e,  observes  that  it  was  more  rarely  met  with  than 
olden  Plover,  but  was  found  breeding  near  the 
f  tho  marshes  immediately  to  the  south-west  of  Fury 

in  cpnsidcrablo  numbers.  Some  specimens  were  also 
led  near  Felix  Harbour.  It  is  met  with  in  Egypt  and 
tbc  confines  of  Asia,  in  Siberia,  &c.  (Selby.)  The 
uoted  author  states  that  in  Northumberland  there  are 
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a  few  stations  on  the  coast  of  Britain,  where  it  is  found 
during  the  whole  winter,  but  only  in  families  or  small  flocks. 
It  generally  arrives  about  llie  middle  of  September,  some- 
times even  earlier,  he  adds,  al  which  lime  several  of  the  old 
birds  still  retain  a  part  of  tbeir  summer  plumage.  In  the 
month  of  May  Ihey  go  northward.  Mr.  Gould  says  that 
they  apiwar  in  (he  greatest  abundance  in  this  country  while 
perfiirmins  their  periodical  migrations  in  the  months  of 
Aprd  and  May  along  the  coasts  of  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk, 
Siilfolk,  Esses,  aud  Kent.    (Birdi  o/Europe.1 


Vaneltus.     ,_ 

Oenerir  Character. — Bill  ehorter  than  the  head,  straight, 
slightly  compressed,  the  points  of  both  mandibles  horny 
and  hard.  Nasal  gronve  wide,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the 
horny  tip.  Nnttnls  basal,  linear,  pierced  in  the  membrane 
of  tbe  nasal  iroove.  Legs  slender,  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  tibin  naked.  Feet  four-toed ;  three  before  and  one 
behind,  united  at  the  base  by  a  merobrans ;  hind  toe  very 
short,  articulated  upon  the  tarsus.  Tarti  reticulated.  JVingt 
ample,  tuborculated,  or  spurred.  The  first  three  qmll- 
feathert  notched  or  suddenly  narrowed  towards  their  tips, 
and  shorter  than  the  fourth  and  fifth,  which  are  the 
longest.     (Gould.) 

Example,  Vatwllvt  erittattu  ;  Tringa  Fan r//u«.  Linn. 
Deseription.—Male  in  winter  p/umiwe.— Occipilal  fea- 
thers very  long,  loose  barbed,  and  curved  upwards.  Top  of 
the  head,  crest,  front  of  the  neck  and  breast  glossy  black; 
upper  parts  deep  tureen  with  brilliant  reflections;  sides  of 
the  neck,  belly,  abdomen,  and  base  of  tbe  tail  pure  white ; 
tail  feathers  terminated  by  a  large  black  space,  with  tho 
exception  of  the  external  feather;  lower  coverts  ruddy, 
bill  blackish ;  fbet  red-brown.  Length  rather  more  than 
twelve  inches. 

The  female  has  the  black  of  the  throat  and  bnoat  loH 

I  The  ynwig  bpfore  the  moult  have  tbe  occipital  crest 
shorter;  some  blackish  colour  below  the  oyes;  tho  throat 
I  803 
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vatied  with  bUck  anil  ashy  brown ;  all  the  fealhen  of  the 
upper  and  lower  parti  terminated  with  ochnsjua  velluw ; 
feel  a'-liy -olive. 

Spring  nr  nuptial  ilurfiage.--T\»s  ii  scarcely  distin- 
piitliHble  by  the  (.'reater  brilliancy  of  the  rellecliona  on  the 
back  and  vinM^  and  bj  the  deeper  intensity  of  Iho  black  of 
the  ihroal  and  breast.  The  crest  however  is  longer,  and  the 
colour  at  ihe  feet  bright  reddish. 

Arridental  VarieUe*. —  Pure  vhite.  Yellowish  while 
with  fainl  indirations  of  the  deeper  colours.  One  or  other 
part  ufilie  boily  speckled  with  white  feathers.     (Temm.) 

This  species  is  Le  Vaimfau  of  ihe  French;  Paoneetla 
rommune  of  the  Italians;  Gekauble  Kiebix  uf  the  Gemians; 
De  Kievil  of  the  Nelherlanders ;  Peiafweep,  ftewil.  Bat- 
lard  Ptovfr,  Lapwing,  and  Ifi/pe  of  the  modern  British ; 
Carnehirigel  of  (be  aniicnt  British.  It  is  also  Ihe  ffipa. 
Kofoipa,  and  Blfecka  of  the  Swedes ;  fibe  and  Kivil  of  the 
Danes ;  and.  accordini;  to  Belon,  Ait*  (Aix)  "f  Ihe  Greeks 
(ArisloL,  Ili»t.  An.,  viii.  3),  I^tvoniino  and  RirrucheUo  of 
Ihe  Italians ;  and  in  some  provinces  Dixhuit  and  Hipechieu 
of  the  French. 

Hahilt.  Food,  Reproduction,  Utility  to  Man,  ,fc.—T\ie 
habits  of  this  special  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  other 
Plovers,  and  the  arts  by  «hich  the  parents  try  lo  lead  either 
doR  or  man  from  their  eggs  or  young  by  counterfeiting  Ihe 
gait  of  a  wounded  bird,  Sec,  are  as  well  if  nut  hetior  known 
as  the  slratat^tns  of  its  congeners  on  the  like  occasions. 
This  is  Iho  bird  whirh  furnishes  the  Plover's  eggs  of  Ihe 
London  market ;  and  those  who  rob  the  nest  are.  it  is  said, 
careful  not  to  take  all,  but  they  leave  one  or  two,  so  as  to 
induce  Ihe  bird  to  go  on  laying,  which  she  generally  does 
to  make  up  her  number.  Iho  full  compliment,  when  the 
bird  is  not  robbed,  is  generally  four,  and  they  are  olive- 
coloured,  spotted  and  btotrhed  with  black.  That  part  of 
the  egg  which  is  usually  called  the  whito  (the  albumen)  is 
transparent  when  hoiled,  and  has  somewhat  of  a  bluish 
tinEe.  The  nest,  ir  nest  it  may  be  called,  is  the  bare  earth. 
It  haunts  the  borders  of  rivers,  lakes,  plains,  and  marshy 
places,  and  is jrenerally  lo  be  found  near  the  sea-shore  in 
the  winter.  This  part  of  ils  habits  well  aj;rees  with  thow! 
described  as  proper  to  Arislutle's  Air,  according  to  the  read- 
ing t{iven  by  Belun  +  {loe.  cit.).  This  elegant  bird  seems  to 
have  been  at  much  esteemed  by  the  French  for  the  table 
as  by  our  own  counlrfmen.  In  the  '  Porlraili  de*  Oyseaux.' 
the  following  quatrain  appears   under   the   figure  of  the 

*  VnT  cy  *ewqs  If  poftt«ict  4ii  VanFSd, 
Ell*  ToyMl.  ptmiTU  U  «ru*|Mi»lni 

In  the' Northumbcrlaitd  Household-Book,"  Wypea'  aro 
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ach,  and  tbejr  an  a 


SdM 


cbarced  at  one  pennT  e 

admitted  lohis  lordship —  _ 

Geographical  Diithhution.—  Sprvtd   over  the  wh" 
Europe,  and  particularly  plentiful  in  Holland.     Mr.  I 
states  that  be  hat  seen  specimens  in  coUeclKKu  from 
and  Africa.     It  it  noled  by  Mesirt.  Diion   and   Rs 
occurring  in  peW  numbers  near  Eneroom,  arriTiDg! 
end   of  Mar^,  and   departing  at  the  end  of  Nme 
During  the  summer  it  frequents  the  riv«r  (A'aroA-a 
northern  branch  of  the  Euphrates),  but  on        imval 
previous  to  its  departure,  it  it  fouod  in  nu 
native  name  is  KixCooth6o  (Haiden'a  Birti/,  «•  r 
CooiMo  (Bath-bird).     yaneUutKepttuekMa,u%il 
iforinfllus  and  minor  were  found  by  thoaa  gei       ■ 
the  same  locality.     (Zaol.  Proc.,  IB39.)     It  ap|         ■ 
'  List  of  Birds '  seen  in  Japan,  by  Dr.  Ton  Sielou 
Biirgcr;  and  Temminck  states  that  iodiTidualt  Ihh 
locality  differ  in  nolhiag  from  thOM  of  Eurap*. 


Thittpeciet  it  confined  lo  the  Old  WocM;  Intl 

P.  King,  R.N.,  has   described  a  second  tpecin 

Straits  of  Magalhaens.    It  is  figured  in  tb« '  D        v< 

Ornilholi^,'  under  the  name  of  Squatarola       or, 

PhiIomachus,McBhr;   (Hoploptenit,lIo&aTi.) 

Example,  Philomachut  $pinotut,    Charadw 
Linn.;    Ptuviaiit  Senegaienri*  armaia,  BriM.,    . 
tpinntui,  Gould. 

DetcHption.— Male  and  Female  in  perfect  plimagt. 
the  summit  of  the  head  and  occiput,  throaL  front  i 
neck,  breast,  sides, quills, and  thr«e-fourtbiof  Ifaattdl 
region  below  the  eyes,  lateral  base  of  the  bill,  ^Am  ' 
neck,  nape,  long  feathers  on  the  sidea,  intidaoftkt' 
the  whole  border  of  the  wing,  thighs,  abdomen,  raa| 
first  fourth  of  the  origin  of  the  tail  pur«  wbita ;  tka 
of  the  mantle,  quills  nearest  the  bod*,  «i  w«ll  ■ 
coverts,  grey-brown,  more  or  lest  deep  or  obm 
two  lateral  feathers  of  the  tail  terminated  witk 
Length  ten  to  eleven  inches. 

This  is  Le  Plucier  i  aigrette,  Le  Ftmer  ffppt  A 
and  the  Pluvier  armidu  Senegal  at  BuRbn;  Spi0^ 
and  Black-breaited  Indian  Ploefr  of  Latham. 

Habilr,  ^c— Liiile  or  nothing  is  known  of  tk* 
this  species,  with  the  exception  of  what  wa  leam  ■ 
Lslham,  who  sava  that  it  inhabits  Riuaia  -i"<  n 
near  Aleppo,   about   the  rirer  Coio.      '  1  i 

Plovers,'  says   he.  '  are   very   duumti        ium  suri 
noisy,  have  a  hasty  and  continual  mo»:iu«it  of 
and  neck,  drawing  them  up  briakl*.  and  tl 
them  quickly  forward,  almost  as  if  they  ww*  uiasa 
and  eager  bows.' 

deographicai  Diilribulion. — If.  ToBamiBck  ghrs 
and  Senegal  a>  the  hnbital,  and  aan  that  it  ibova  iB 
1  cidenlally  in  Italy,  but  it  taid  lo  ba  ncn  t"—" 
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of  the  Archipelago.    In  Greece,  he  adds,  a  great 
is  found ;   and  Professor  Nordmann  killed  one  in 


> 


^^^^^^ 


^Xi^  - 


Pliiloraachus  Spinosus* 

Himantopus.     (Briss.) 

^c  Character, — Bill  lon^,  slender,  cylindrical,  flat- 
;  its  base  and  compressed  at  the  point;  both  man* 
hannelled  to  the  extent  of  half  their  length  from 
!.  Nostrils  lateral,  lineai*.  Tarsi  very  long  and 
Toes  three  before,  the  external  and  middle  toe 
jy  a  membrane ;  nails  small  and  flat.  Wings  veiy 
B  first  quill-feather  the  longest.  (Gould.) 
iple,  Himantopus  melanopterus ;  Himantopus  ru- 
chst. ;  Charadrius  Himantopus,  Linn. 
iption. — Face,  neck,  and  all  the  lower  parts  pure 
ssuming  a  rosy  tint  on  the  breast  and  belly ;  occi- 
nape  black  or  blackish,  with  white  spots ;  back  and 
ack,  glossed  with  green  ;  tail  ash-colour ;  bill  black ; 
son;  feet  Vermillion.  Length  from  the  point  of  the 
le  extremity  of  the  tail  about  fourteen  inches,  and 
laws  about  nineteen  inches. 

:ery  old  male  has  the  nape,  and  even,  sometimes, 
put,  quite  white. 

emale  is  less  than  the  male ;  the  black  of  the  mantle 
gs  has  no  greenish  reflexions ;  and  her  general  tint 
ler. 

cet  of  the  young  are  orange ;  their  mantle  and 
rown,  with  whitish  edges;  feathers  of  the  upper 
the  head,  occiput,  and  nape  blackish-ash  with 
borders.  {Himantopus Mexicanus.Brhs,)  (Temm.) 
is  VE'chasse  and  E'chasse  d  manteau  noir  of  the 
;  Cavaliere  grande  Ifaliano  and  Cavalier e  d" Italia 
Italians;  Schicarzfliigelige  Strandreuter  of  the 
s ;  the  Stilt  Plover,  Long-legged  Plover,  and  Long- 
of  the  modern  British ;  Cwttyn  htrgoes  of  the 
British. 

the  Hyperbates  Himantopus  of  Naumann,  and  Hi- 
is  longipes  of  Brehm. 

'*,  Reproduction,  Geographical  Distribution^  ^, — 
ig  the  history  of  this  curious  form,  we  must  first 
elon,who,  in  the  *  Portraits  d'Oyseaux,' superscribes 
means  bad  figure  with  ihe  following  synonyms : — 
I/iavroTTouc ;  Italicn,  Mcrlo  aquaiolo  grande ;  Fran- 
1  pourroit  dire,  Ic  grand  chevalier  d'ltalie.'  Beneath 
he  informs  us  that  the  Himantopus,  like  the  Hce- 
r,  has  only  three  toes,  but  that  one  is  a  river  and  the 
sea  bird,  and  that  the  former  is  often  seen  in  all 
itries  along  the  river  which  passes  by  Castel  Durante 
uchy  of  U rhino.  It  is  there  called,  he  says,  Merlo 
7  grande,  in  contradistinction  to  another  bird  which 
y  called  3/e;7o  aquaiolo  (our  Water-ouzel,  Cinclus?). 
IS  no  bird,  says  Belon,  in  continuation,  whicU  has 
ng  legs  with  reference  to  the  size  of  its  body;  for, 
the  body  of  a  pigeon,  its  red  legs  are  a  cubit  long, 
brief  description,  he  gives  the  following  apotheosis: 
en  a  mange  a  la  table  de  monseigneur  le  cardinal 
-non,  lors  qu'il  faisoit  sejour  en  la  duch^  d*Urbin.* 
e,  in  a  letter  to  Pcnnunt,  notices  the  advent  of  six 


of  these  birds  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  favourite  Selbome 
in  his  usual  charming  style. 

•  In  the  last  week  of  last  month  CApril,  1 779),  five  of  these 
most  rare  birds,  too  uncommon  to  have  obtained  an  English 
name,  but  known  to  naturalists  by  the  terms  of  Himantoptis, 
Loripes,  and  Charadrius  Himantopus,  were  shot  upon  the 
verge  of  Frinsham-pond,  a  large  lake  belonging  to  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  lying  between  Wolmer  Forest  and  the 
town  of  Farnham  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  The  pond- 
keeper  says  there  were  three  brace  in  the  flock :  but  that 
after  he  had  satisfied  his  curiosity,  he  suffered  the  sixth  to 
remain  unmolested.  One  of  these  specimens  I  procured, 
and  found  the  length  of  the  legs  to  be  so  extraordinary,  that, 
at  first  sight,  one  might  have  supposed  the  shanks  had  been 
fastened  on  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  beholder  . 
they  were  legs  in  caricatura ;  and  had  we  seen  such  pro- 
portions on  a  Chinese  or  Japan  screen,  we  should  have  made 
large  allowance  for  the  fanc}*  of  the  draughtsman.  These 
birds  are  of  the  plover  family,  and  might  with  propriety 
be  called  stilt  plovers.  Brisson,  under  that  idea,  gives  them 
the  appropriate  name  of  T^chasse.  My  specimen,  when 
drawn  and  stufifed  with  pepper,  weighea  only  four  ounces 
and  a  quarter,  though  the  naked  part  of  the  thigh  measured 
three  inches  and  a  half.  Hence  we  may  safely  assert  that 
these  birds  exhibit,  weight  for  inches,  incomparably. the 
greatest  length  of  legs  of  any  known  bird.  The  Jlamingo, 
for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most  long-legged  birds,  and  yet  it 
bears  no  manner  of  proportion  to  the  himantopus;  for  a 
cock  flamingo  weighs  at  an  average  about  four  pounds 
avoirdupois ;  and  his  legs  and  thighs  measure  usually  about 
twenty  inches.  But  four  pounds  are  fifteen  times  and  a 
fraction  more  than  four  ounces  and  one-quarter ;  and  if 
four  ounces  and  a  quarter  have  eight  inches  of  legs,  four 
pounds  must  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  inches  and  a 
fraction  of  legs,  viz,  somewhat  more  than  ten  feet,  such  a 
monstrous  proportion  as  the  world  never  saw  I  If  you  should 
try  the  experiment  in  still  larger  birds,  the  disparity  would 
still  increase.  It  must  be  matter  of  great  curiosity  to  see 
the  Stilt  Plover  move ;  to  observe  how  it  can  wield  such  a 
length  of  lever  with  si^h  feeble  muscles  as  the  thighs  seem 
to  be  furnished  with.  At  best  one  should  expect  it  to  be 
but  a  bad  walker ;  but  what  adds  to  the  wonder  is,  that  it 
has  no  back  toe.  Now  without  that  steady  prop  to  support 
its  steps,  it  must  be  liable  in  speculation  to  perpetual  vacil- 
lations, and  seldom  able  to  preserve  the  true  centre  of 
gravity.  The  old  name  of  Himantopus  is  taken  from  Pliny ; 
and,  by  an  awkward  metaphor,  implies  that  the  legs  are  as 
slender  and  pliant  as  if  cut  out  of  a  thong  of  leather. 
Neither  Willughby  nor  Ray,  in  all  their  curious  researches, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  ever  saw  this  bird.  Mr.  Pennant 
never  met  with  it  in  all  Great  Britain,  but  observed  it  often 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  at  Paris.  Hasselquist  says 
that  it  migrates  to  Egypt  in  the  autumn ;  and  a  most  accu- 
rate obsen'er  of  nature  has  assured  me  that  he  has  found 
it  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  in  Andalusia.  Our  writers 
record  it  to  have  been  found  only  twice  in  Great  Britain 
From  all  these  relations  it  plainly  appears  that  these  lon^- 
legged  plovers  are  birds  of  South  Europe,  and  rarely  visit 
our  island ;  and  when  they  do,  are  wanderers  and  stragglers, 
and  impelled  to  make  so  distant  and  northern  an  excursion 
from  motives  and  accidents  for  which  we  are  not  able  to  ac- 
count. One  thing  may  fairly  be  deduced,  that  these  birds 
come  over  to  us  from  the  Continent,  since  nobody  can  sup- 
pose that  a  species  not  noticed  once  in  an  age,  and  of  such 
a  remarkable  make,  can  constantly  breed  unobserved  in  this 
kingdom.* 

The  passage  in  Pliny  from  which  the  name  Himantoptis 
is  taken  must  be,  we  presume,  that  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
the  fifth  book  on  the  JEthiopes :  *  Himantoppdes  loripedes 
quidam,  quibus  serpendo  ingredi  natura  est. 

Pennant  says,  '  These  birds  are  extremely  rare  in  these 
islands.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  records  a  brace  that  were  shot 
in  ScoUand ;  another  was  shot  a  few  years  ago  at  Stanton- 
Harcourt  Common  near  Oxford ;  and  we  have  seen  them 
often  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  at  Paris,  taken  on  the 
French  coasts.' 

Mr.  Selby  observes  that  the  members  of  this  genus,  re- 
markable for  the  disproportionate  length  and  the  slender- 
ness  of  their  legs,  are  not  numerous,  but  possess  a  very 
wide  geographical  range,  some  one  of  the  species  being 
found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  By  the  earlier  authors, 
I  when  only  one  species  was  recognised,  it  was,  he  remarks, 
I  placed  among  the  typical  Plovers.    Its.  affinity  to  the  Plo- 
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vers  is  shown,  he  ndds,  in  the  ftirm  of  its  feet,  and  the  pas- 
sa|;c*  to  thu  ^cnus  Charadn'us  is  efTected  throu'^li  tlie 
xntcr{)osition  of  some  of  the  lonf»er-lin)h(.'<l  spcrics,  and  by 
the  inumhers  of  the  genus  J^uvianuf.  It  also  (roniiects,  lie 
thinks,  the  Plovers  with  certain  tjroups  of  the  Srol(tpacida*t 
as  it  shows  an  eviilvnt  atFinity,  both  in  form  and  manners, 
to  the  Avosets  {Rfcurrirostra),  amongst  which  Wilson  was 
led  to  place  the  North  American  species,  from  the  great 
similarity  obser\'ed  by  him  in  their  respective  habits.  Mr. 
Selby  states  that  the  species  bef«)iu  us  inhabits  the  shores  of 
the  ocean,  as  well  as  of  interior  saline  and  fresh-water  lakes, 
feeding  upon  wt>rms.  insects,  larvn*.  &c.,  whicli  are  obtained 
in  the  muddy  shallows  of  the  waters  they  frequent.  Mr. 
Selby  further  remarks  that  their  moult  is  presumed  by 
Temminck  to  be  double,  for  liic  fact  does  not  ap{K'ar  to  he 
cstabli>hiHl  by  actual  observation.  (inu.^t rations  nf  BritUh 
Ornithnlntry.) 

Mr.  (Jould  {Birds  of  Euroj/p)  states  that  the  {icnus  Hi- 
mtint*tjms,  allhoughwideiy  distributed,  contains,  he  believes, 
only  two  Well  authenticated  species,  namely.  Him.  metnno- 

fuJttf'r  and  the  North  American  species.  *  This  bird,'  says 
Ir.  Gould,  in  rontinuation,  *so  singular  in  its  ap))earance 
from  tile  extraordinary  leni;th  and  slenderness  of  its  legs 
has  been  often  killed  in  England  ;  but  it  mu>t  be  classed 
among  those  birds  whose  visits  are  accidental  and  uncer- 
tain. It  is  equally  scarce  in  Holland  and  the  northern 
portion  of  Euroi)e;  in  fart,  though  apparently  abundant 
nowhere,  it  rxhibits  so  Mide  a  ruii<;e,  that  its  deficiency  in 
point  of  number  in  any  given  locality  is  counterbalanced 
by  its  almoAt  universal  di>tribution.  We  have  been  pre- 
sented with  skins,  which  we  consider  to  beloiii^  to  this  same 
sjKicies,  from  Africa,  India,  the  islands  t>f  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and,  if  we  mistake  not,  from  North  and  South 
America.  The  Ij)iig-legged  Plover,  as  its  conformation 
Would  lead  us  to  conclude,  is  a  bird  who>e  niiM  congenial 
habitat  is  morasses  and  the  1«)W  (lut  shores  of  lake^,  rivers, 
and  neas.  Hence  in  the  eastern  portions  of  Europe,  where 
it  is  said  to  arrive  from  Asia  in  small  flocks,  it  takes  up  its 
Mn)de  aloni^  the  lakes  and  among  the  \ast  morasses  of 
Hungary  and  Russia,  where,  according  to  M.  Temminck,  it 
rears  its  progeny,  and  where  it  fearlessly  wa<les  in  search  of 
its  food,  without  much  chance  of  being  carried  out  of  its 
depth ;  but  should  such  an  occurrence  happen,  or  the 
waves  drift  it  out  fr«)m  the  shore,  it  possesses,  like  many  of 
the  true  Wading  Hirds,  the  power  of  swimming  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  lightness:  in  fact,  in  whatever  point  of 
view  we  consider  the  Long-lei^sjed  Plover,  we  find  it  adapted 
in  the  best  possible  manner  lor  its  habits  and  modes  of  life. 
Few  binls  exceed  it  in  the  powers  of  flight;  its  wings  far 
exceed  the  tail,  and  it  passes  through  the  air  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity.  When  on  firm  gr«)und,  it  appears  as  if  totter- 
ing on  long  and  awkward  stilts,  but  firm  g'-ound  is  not  its 
congenial  habitat.  The  e<;g,  as  figured  by  Dr.Thienemaiin, 
lueasures  one  inch  nine  lines  in  length  by  one  inch  three 
lines  in  breadth,  of  a  pale  bluish-green,  si)otted  and  specked 
with  dark  brown.* 

The  species  is  n;corde<l  in  the  catalogue  of  birds  collected 
on  the  Ganges  between  Calcutta  and  Henares,  and  in  the 
Vindhyiaii  hills  between  the  latter  place  and  Gurrah  Mun- 
dela  on  the  Nerbuddah,  by  Major  James  Franklin,  F.R.S. 
(Zw/.  Prnc,  ls;{0-;;i.)  Lieulenant-rolonei  Sykes  notes  it 
in  his  *  Dukhun  '  li»t  with  the  following  observations: — 
'There  areslii'ht  discrepancies  in  the  plumage  lM>tween  the 
birds  of  Java,  lnd:a.  and  Europe ;  and  in  case  of  these  being 
permanent  and  not  the  result  of  nonage,  s{-eciflc  differences 
might  be  established.  Jndfjt  luiirow.  lake  or  crim>on  co- 
lour. Li'Ugth,  iui'lusive  of  tail,  10  in<hes:  tail  3j  inches: 
to  the  end  of  the  toes.  iSJj  iiichos.  Gregarious.  Vegetable 
matters,  larva*  of  water  ni'^ects,  and  minute  univalve  shells 
found  in  the  stomach.  These  binls  are  strangely  polluted 
with  visceral  worms  of  the  tape  and  capillary  kinds.*  (Zno/. 
Pmr.,  Is'J'i.)  Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  *  Caialoirue  of  Irish 
Binls.*  records  that,  in  the  winter  of  1SJ3,  a  bird  of  thi«i  spe- 
cies was  seen  by  Mr.  Kail  in  the  neighbourluKxl  of  Youghal. 
(ZW.  /'r«;r.,  l^.'M.)  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Ross  saw  it  near 
Erzerooia  at  the  end  of  July.  It  was  not  very  common,  and 
haunte<l  the  borders  of  the  river.  There  was  a  naked  rim 
round  the  e\e  li<l,  of  a  bright  Vermillion  colour.  iZnol.  Pror., 
1**^*J  )  It  has  also  been  noticed  at  Trebizond  by  Mr.  Keith 
Abbott.  (Zo'i/.  Pnic.)  Colonel  Sykes,  in  his  observatii>iis 
on  Ciiptuin  Sp. tier's  collection  of  birds  formed  at  the  Cape 
of  Giwd  Hope,  notices  Hinmntupus  mrlafioptrrus  as  uni- 
Tersal.     M,  Temminck  biatcs  that  individuals  killed  in 


Egypt  do  not  differ  fh>m  the  EutT>pe«n  specimeiM;  i 
do  those  brought  from  Brazil  by  the  Prince  de  Wied. 

only  difference  is.  that  the  Egyptian  and  Bnailiaiibu 
larger.     American  s|)ccimens,  also  received    by  M. 
minck,  differed  in  nothing  from  tbobc  in  Euri>pc  i 
adds  that  it  is  assertc<l  that  the  species  i»  the  kaintr  thi 
out  India,  but  he  has  had  no  means  of  verifying  this. 
Long-legged  Plover  figured  by  Wilson  (pL  6c»,  f.  ^th, 
siders  distinct  and  new.     In  the  last  part  of  his  ' 
(184U)   ho  states  that  the  Japanese  speciment  c: 
difference,  and  that  the  bird  makes  its  nest  ti        ■ 
eminence  constructe<l  in  the  marshes,  laying  f 
the  sixe  and  form  of  those  of  the  Avoiet,  of  «  i^. 
green    colour,  marked    with   numerous    ashy  spota, 
dotted  with  moderate -sized  and  very  nmall  rcddith-l 
spots. 

Mr.  Gould  considers  that  the  species  found  in  J 
and  the  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  thousli  bi      m 
founded  with  Him.  met  aw  toaster  ^  is  different,  ananc  i 
it  HimantopHM  it^urocephuius.  iZnoL  l^mr»  ltt.17.| 

The  IVince  of  Mubignano,  who  places  tlie  form  a 
the  Jirrtdrriros/riiifP,  makes  HimantfvpuM  nigncoliti 
rurcirostru  Himantopwt,  W*ils.)  and  Himantnj  um  Mexu 
Hriss.,  from  the  northern  and  central  and  southern  pi 
America  respectively,  distinct  from  Him.  meianofottei 

Mr.  Swainson  informs  us  that,  ni  his  opinion,  the  »] 
fn*m  Western  Africa,  although  confounded  bvmost  ni 
isis  with  Him.  jnf/ano^^ustrr,  is  certainly  different, 
characterised  by  greater  size,  greater  length  of  wing, : 
peculiar  grey  colour  on  the  head  and  nc<:k,  mlucb  i 
found  in  either  European  or  American  species. 
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Hiiiia:i?ui'ii4  nioj.ino^a.ier. 

The  Pratincole  {G/arroh),  the  Sea  Pie  iU^rmal*^ 
and  the  Turnstone  {Strejmlaay,  will  be  treated  of  u 
their  respective  titles. 

PLOWDEX,  EDMUND,  serjeant-at-law.  was  an 
nent  lawyer,  who  flourishe<l  in  the  reign  of  Man*  iad 
early  pait  of  that  of  Elizal>eth.     He  was  the  re]  re««nt 
of  an  antient  family,  Plowden  of  Plow  den  in  Shropi 
He  was  born  alwut  the  jear  I J17,  and  after  ha^ini:  in 
life  studied  medicine  and  sursery.  first  at  Cambridge, 
afK'rwards  at  O.xford,  is  said"by  Anthony  Wo-^d  r» 
changed    the  course   of  his   ^tudies   to  the  ci>mn:po 
when    he   was   thirty- five   years  of  ago.      But  tJ. «  « 
ment  is  totally  at  variance  with  Plow  den's  own  ar* 
of  himself,  for   he  says,  in  the  preface  to  hi»  *  doi 
taries,*   that  he  entercfl  on  the  study  of  the  law  a 
twentieth   year   of   his   age,  and   in  the   tbirt  eth  J 
reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.     (Prefa<-c  to  his  C^mm.  i 
is  well  worth  reading.)    He  was  twice  a  reader  of  the 
Tern;  le.  and  about  the  ilose  of  the  reign  of  Mar>  «a»  c 
to  the  degiee  of  serjeant-at-law;  but  lie  was  oiui::ed  l 
call  of  sirrjeants  in  the  1  Elizabeth,  possiblv  beesuie. 
suggested  in  a  note  to  Wood's  account  of  fcun,  be  i 
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*ab1e  papist.'   He  died  in  1584,  and  was  buried  m  the 

Church,  where  a  monument  to  his  memory  stil. 
Camden  says  of  him  (Annul,  Reg.  Eliz.,  an.  1584), 
iris  Anglici  seienti^  de  qud  scriptis  bend  meruit, 
imus,  ita  vitsD  integritate  inter  homines  susb  profes- 
lulli  secundus.'  His  devotion  to  legal  studies  was 
t,  that  there  is  a  professional  tradition  that  '  in 
ars,  he  went  not  once  out  of  the  Temple.'    (Wood's 

vol.  i.,  p.  504,  note.) 

I  reputation  of  Plowden  in  the  legal  profes- 
w'Utirely  upon  the  character  of  his  Reports  or 
tuaries.  This  work  consists  of  a  collection  of  the 
of  important  cases,  executed  with  great  fidelity  and 
d  extending  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  to  the 
f  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  first  complete  edition 
len's  '  Commentaries'  is  in  black-letter  and  Norman 
fo\,y  1684;  the  second  edition,  likewise  in  folio,  is 
td  into  English,  fol.,  1761.  There  is  also  an  octavo 
of  the  'Commentaries,'  London,  2  vols.,  1816. 
AihencB  Oxoniefises ;  Burke's  History  qf  the  Comr 
\f  England,  vol.  iii.,  p.  251.) 

The  Prunus  domestica  is  generally  considered 
KKies  which  has  given  rise  to  the  numerous  varieties 
uit;  but  both  Prujius  insititia  and  P.  spinosa  have 
bably  contributed.  These  species  are  indigenous  to 
portion  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  Britain  in- 

Their  range  may  be  stated  to  extend  from  Norway 
•y,and  from  Portugal  to  Cashmere,  and  even  Nepaul. 
IS  was  formerly  celebrated  for  this  fruit:  branches 
»lum  are  represented  on  Damascus  medals;  and 

the  varieties  now  in  cultivation  still  retain  the 
this  place,  or  it  is  employed  as  a  distinguishing 
a  number  of  subvarieties ;  thus  the  French  enu- 
ipwards  of  twenty  varieties  of  Dama^  In  this 
he  name  o^  Damascene  was  given  to  those  \Tirieties 
ay  be  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Da- 
^r  to  others  sirnilar;  but  the  corruption  of  this  to 
has  been  long  established.  Whatever  region  may 
[gin  of  them,  it  is  certainly  to  France  that  we  are 

more  immediately  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
now  actually  cultivated. 

•  Catalogue  of  Fruits,'  published  by  the  Horticul- 
;iety,  274  varieties  are  named.  It  is  not  however 
.'sunied  that  all  these  will  prove  distinct,  but  up- 
200  at  least  may  be  reckoned  as  such.  A  selection 
»t  of  these  may  prove  useful ;  and  as  some  means 
lining  whether  they  are  correctly  named  by  the 
en  who  sell  them,  the  following  simnle  mode  of 
t  will  be  found  useful  • — 


Class  I. 

IT  Purple. 

Round. 

Shoots 

smooth. 

ji. 

Shoots  downy. 

{'-i- 

Oblong. 

Shcx)ls 

smooth. 

J  3. 

Shoots  downy. 

5  4. 

Class  11 

.  • 

uiT  Pale. 

Round. 

^ 

Shoots 

smooth. 

S^  5. 

Shoots 

downy. 

j  G. 

Oblong. 

Shoots 

sraootli. 

§7 

Shoots 

downv. 

I  8. 

iesof  plums  most  descrvingof  cultivation,  arranged 
;  to  the  preceding  classification,  are  the  following: — 

}1. 
Reine  Claude  Violette,  or  purple  gage. 
Nectarine  plum 
Kirke's. 
Virgin. 
Queen-mother. 

f  2. 
Roy  ale  Hative. 
Orleans. 
Early  Orleans. 
Coe's  Fine  Late  Red. 
Wine-sour. 

i  3. 
Blue  Imperatrice. 


Ickworth  Imperatrice. 
Cooper's  Large  Red. 

$4. 
Blue  Perdrigon.' 

Shropshire  Damson. 

i  5. 
Green  Gage. 

Knight's  Large  Green  Drying. 
Lucombe's  Nonsuch. 

$6. 
Drap  d'Or. 
Mirabelle. 
Washington, 

$7. 
Coe's  Golden  Drop. 
St.  Catherine. 
White  Magnum  Bonum. 

$8. 
Guimaraen. 
White  Perdrigon. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plum  is  not  difficult.    The  tree  is 
hardier  than  the  cherry-tree,  at  least  than  that  producing 
the  Bigarreau  and  Heart-cherries ;  but  the  blossoms  are 
equally  tender.    The  winter  at  Riga  does  not  kill  the  plum- 
tree,  but  the  cherry-trees  just  mentioned  and  many  varie- 
ties of  the  pear  and  apple  trees  are  killed  there.  The  severe 
frost   of  January,   1838,   contrary  to  expectatiqn,  did  not 
injure  the  fruiting  of  the  plums  in  the  following  summer. 
The  trees  succeed  in  any  free  soil,  not  too  dry,  but  by  no 
means  stiff  or  clayey.    Their  roots  extend  horizontally,  and 
are  apt  te  throw  up  suckers,  which  must  be  destroyed  on 
their  first  appearance,  otherwise  they  rob  the  tree,  and  form 
protuberances  on  the  roots.  Too  much  manure  will  actually 
kill  the  trees ;  and  at  all  times  a  medium  state  of  vigour 
should  be  aimed  at.   Excessive  luxuriance  is  the  forerunner 
of  gummy  exudations ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  tree 
be  stunted  and  the  vessels  contracted  by  drought  or  other 
causes,  whereby  the  sap  is  obstructed,  gum  is  in  that  case 
also  induced.     Pruning  should  be  applied  to  the  plum  in 
the  same  manner  as  to  the  peach  ;  and  in  the  management 
of  standards  care  should  be  taken  to  destroy  useless  limbs 
on  their  first  appearance,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  shoots  to 
be  removed  become  large  branches.    The  varieties  are  pro- 
pagated both  by  budding  and  grafting ;  and  for  the  latter, 
as  the  buds  push  early,  the  cuttings  should  be  taken  off  not 
later  than  February. 
PLUMATELLA,  a  fresh-water  genus  of  Polypi  aria 

DUBIA. 

PLUMB  A'GIN,  a  vegetable  principle  existing  in  the  root 
of  the  Plumbago  Eurojjcpa.  This  substance  is  of  a  lemon- 
yellow  colour,  and  crystallizes  in  prisms  or  fine  needles  of 
considerable  brilliancy.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste,  but  leaves 
an  acrid  hot  impression  in  the  mouth.  It  melts  in  a  gentle 
heat,  and  assumes  a  ci7stalline  appearance  on  cooling. 
When  more  strongly  heated,  a  small  portion  sublimes, 
and  the  greater  part  is  decomposed,  no  ammonia  being 
evolved. 

Though  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  has  a 
yellow  colour ;  when  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  yellow  crys 
tals  are  deposited  on  its  cooling.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  sother  and  dilute  acids  than  in  water;  in  the 
alkalis  it  is  also  very  soluble,  and  the  solutions  are  red. 
The  yellow  colour  is  restored  by  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
When  added  to  asolut4on  of  di-acetate  of  lead,  a  crimson-red 
precipitate  is  gradually  formed.  Plumbagin  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  analyzed. 

PLUMBAGINA'CEiE  are  a  small  natural  order  of  mo- 
nopetalous  exogens,  with  a  compound  superior  one-celled 
one-seeded  ovary,  the  ovule  in  which  is  supported  upon  a 
long  curved  funiculus  or  cord.  They  are  usually  plants 
with  a  showy  flower,  herbaceous  or  under  shrubby,  with 
several  styles  or  stigmata,  and  a  powerful  acrid  or  astringent 
quality.  The  principal  genus  of  the  order  is  the  Statice, 
whose  many  species,  under  the  name  of  Sea  Lavenders,  in- 
habit the  salt-marshes  or  cliffs  of  all  the  temperate  parts  o 
Europe.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  flowers  is  blue ;  the 
instances  of  yellow,  or  any  other  colour,  being  more  rare. 
Garden  Thrift,  Armeria  vulgaris,  a  plant  fin^uently  used 
for  an  ornamental  bordering  in  flower-gardens,  is  said  to 
possess  powerful  diuretic  qudities  in  its  petals. 


PLUMBA'GO— Gra;iAiV«.  Black  Lead.  Thi»  subsionce 
occurs  cryMallixKil  and  massive.  I'rimarf  fona  a  rhoDiboid. 
Ocrun  in  imbedduil  huxagoiiitl  iirisma.  Cleavage  parallel 
tu  ilie  tertniiial  planes  of  iliu  priim,  very  di^iinct,  and  ihe 
lamina-  flexible.  Fracture  granular  and  uneTcn.  Ilanliiesg 
1-0  to  2  U.  Culour  slcel  or  blank i^h-grey.  Streak  black, 
aliinitii;.  Lustre  roL-lallic  and  |>li»luning.  Unctuous  to  the 
touch.    Opaque.    Siiecific  gravily  J-oa  lo  24S- 

Found  in  (ircutilund  and  in  the  nuighbaurhooil  of  Pbi- 
buklphiain  the  Uniled  Slates. 

Mattiri'  rari'tifi  occur  amorphous,  m  renifurm  masses, 
and  irrct>ular  nudulcs.  Structure  Tuliaied,  granular,  com- 
pact. 

Found  ill  various  parts  of  the  world.  That  of  Borrowdale 
in  Cumberland  ii  of  the  bust  iiualily  fur  what  are  called 
black-lead  pencils;  while  the  cummuiier  surls  are  used  for 
making  melting-pots,  fur  diiniiiisliin);  the  friction  uf  nio- 
chint-ry.  and  for  prolceling  iron  from  ru>ling.  That  which 
U  iiupurtt'd  from  the  Bast  Indies  is  remarkably  soil.  Plum- 
bago tuiiduclH  electricity,  is  infiibible,  and  very  ditUeult  of 

Professor  Vnnuxcm  has  atialyxcd  several  variclici  of 
plutiiUiiaj.  No.  1  wm  a  pure  specimen  from  Borrowdali^ 
and  No.  -2  from  BuslU-town,  Pennsylvania. 
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primary  or  transition  rocka.     At  Borrowdale  it  ob 
nests  in  a  greenstone  rock,  which  constitute*  a  bed  in 
aialc.     In  lnverne«i-shirc  it  occurs  in  gneiu;  at  An. 
in  Norway,   in   quarti  rock;   and  in  the  United  Slam,  . 
fulapar  and  mira-ilate,  but  always  in  primary  lockt. 

PLUMBLINE.     When  a  heaty   body   suspended  Wi 
flexible  siring  is  at  rest,  llic  line  passing  through  lb« 
of  sus|'ensiuu  and  tlie  centre  of  gravily  of  the  >eishl  ■ 
llie  direction  in  which  gravity  acts.     The  korixem  iaa  ■) 
iwrj-endicular  to  tliis  hoc,  and  Ifaa  senilA  is  that  ■ 
the  heavens  marked  out  by  the  contintutwa  of         um 
upwarrls.    If  the  string  be  perfeetly  Beiible,  it  will  %,       U 
with  ibe  theoretical  line  above  dcicnbcd. 

The  application  of  the  plumbline  to  the  aria  dos  Mt  if 
quire  any  explanation  here.     We  shall  bri  am 

manner  of  applying  the  plumbline  to  aatruw  ». 

menls,  and  it  is  necessary  to  mention  it,  »■  iu  hhk 
It  has  been  superseded  by  the  spirit  level,  or  d 
by  rcllcxion,  and  so  i*  not  describixl  in  lb«  ucw 


II  wuat  one  lime  suppoRcil  that  plumbago  was  a  carburet 
rf  iron.  but.  in  llic  omnion  of  tli^rzcliiiH,  the  expcritnenls  of 
KHr>i<-n  bavw  |.n>v(.-l  that  it  is  a  it-ciiliar  form  of  carbon, 
and  that  the  subi>tuiici-s  which  it  cunlains  are  in  a  stale  of 
misiurc  merely  and  ii.>t  of  chemical  combinalion. 

AccoTttiug  to  Ur.ThouiKiu,  plumbago  is  found  ttiually  in 


In  the  earlier  aalronomieal  instrumeata,  «      tlb^. 
scope  or  line  of  bight  was  move*bl«  and  ifac  i 
instrument  Gxed,  two  One  dots  were  made  on  louic 
the  instrument,  as  distant  from  each  other  oa  peasibU. 
parallel  to  that  radius,  which  was  rei)uirvd  lo  be  tali       a 
Gnu  line  was  hun^  ifl  front  of  the  dots  and  made  to 
the  upper  dot  by  a  slow  screw  motion  carrying  'la.— 
The  lower  dot  was  then  brou|,'ht  under  the'iJumUiM 
the  adjustments  of  the  instrument,  and  when  boih  >tn 
Ibe  same  time  accurately  bisi-cicd,  the  reclificali       4 
instrumctil  in  this  rcipect  was  complete.   Tie  wen 
was  ciimpUlety  immersed  in  water  to  diminiah        _t^ 
tions,  and  the  exact  bisection  of  Ibe  doU  by  the 
inspected  by  microseopcs.    The  plumbline  was  br 
dose  10  the  dots  as  was  consistent  with  perfect  ttmi,       m 
at  the  same  distance  from  each  as  nearly  atc«aM  be 
It  was  also  protected  by  a  covering  from  th«  ii 
the  wind. 

Ill  instruments  of  this  construction,  tba  biaed 
dots  bf  the  plumbline  should  be  noted  at  the  sbOh  v 
the  object  is  observed  by  the  telescope.     As  tbe  p|i 
in  its  ordinary  poaition  was  lometime*  in  tba  way  oT 
scope,  two  other  doU  were  frequently  inserted,  wkic  ■ 
veriHedby  Ihe  principal  dots,  could  beusedfartla 
pose  of  veriBcalion ;  and  it  is  evident,  thai  while  hk  m 
workoftbu  instrument  continues uncbangert, ibe*      cw 
of  the  line  passing  over  the  supplementary  douviu 
Ihevcrlicalilyof  Ibe  line  passing  over  the  priman  da« 
the  two  lines  are  parallel.     A  simple  ptumbluia.  m  ._ 
described,  was  universally  used  up  lo  the  latter  end  af 
last  century  for  rectifying  instrumenti  employod  in  fcr 
suring  allituilcs,  or  zenith  distances,  in  which  m 

and  its  vEin;er  moved  on  a  fixed  limb.     When  uk> 
and  limb  were  united,  the  plumbline  was  made  ig  ^mm  >~ 
the  centre  of  the  divisions,  and  marked  uut   ibe  dirs 
which  corresponded  tolheal1iiude,the  fraetiooal  pan 
measured  by  the  screw  which  moved  the  whole  inalr 
until  the  next  division  was  bisected.    InstnineDU  ta 
latter   kind  were  not,  we  conceive,  much   known  oi  ^ 
country,  hut  we  believe  Iliey  were  used  in  Pranee. 

.\bout  1783  (fur  we  can  Bud  no  exact  date) 
troduced  a  great  improvement  in 

.luinblinc.    Tlio  ima^ft  at  the  dots  l._  .__ 

formed  on  Ilie  plumbhne  by  inlerpoaing  lenie^ 
bisection  of  the  imas:e  by  tho  plumbline  was  viewed  ■_ 
niicroicopes.    'llio  plumbline  was  thus  kept  out  d 
of  the  observer,  and  the  optical  parallax  d«ti«4» 
ippaniius  was,  we  believe,  called  Ranudea'a  <      c 
the  ghost  is  liable  to  tbi*  objection  when  applin  ■ 

in  which  the  telescope  and  limb  an  fixed  and  knKn 
pother,  and  the  anijlcs  read  off  by  mieroacopM,  *a 
(be  dots  are  never  visible  ui>on  the  plumbliDi  at 
of  obicrvalion,  but  only  before  or  nlier,  at  Ibe  m       -■ 
adjuslinf  lit,  so  that  a  derangement  may  lake   plik,* 
ticeil.    Fur  circles  which  do  not  turn  in  aaimut^         ■• 
jcclion  seems  incurable  (not  that  it  is  of  much  ibd. 
as,  fi-om  lliesuperiur  slabilitv  of  their  framing  aiMl 
transit  circles  ran  scarcely  bo  liable  to  aay  auddebcium 
the  prcscnl  morle  of  obnmng  bv  rcacxion  doM  awav  i 
the  usL'  ul'  the  plumbline  aliogelhcr  in  iiistnimroU  air 
^•onsl ruction.     In   circles   revolving  tmAy  in  aiianik 
rollowuig  modillcation  of  Kamsden'*  ptuinbhM,  wbvk ' 
inliuduced  by  Tiuugbtoii,  i*  much  to  b«  intend  to  m. 
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On  considering  the  mode  in  which  the  zenith  distance  of 
object  is  measured  by  a  circle  revolving  freely  in  azimuth, 
will  be  seen  that,  by  combining  two  observations  in  re- 
rsed  positions  of  the  circle,  we  have  the  true  distance  mea- 
red  from  that  point  in  which  the  axis  of  rotation  when 
ntinued  cuts  the  heavens.  If  the  axis  is  truly  vertical, 
is  point  is  the  zenith,  and  the  purpose  of  Troughton's 
imblihe  is  to  set  the  axis  truly  vertical.  An  upright  tube 
attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument  which  re- 
ives freely  in  azimuth,  the  plumbline  hangs  in  the  tube 
er  a  notch,  the  weight  below  being  wholly  immersed  in 
Iter.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  two  smaller  tubes 
ws  it  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  to  the  principal 
be.  In  each  of  these  smaller  tubes  is  the  following  appa- 
tus : — at  one  end  a  mother-of-pearl  disc  with  a  dot,  then 
lens  which  forms  an  image  of  the  dot  on  the  plumbline, 

at  the  other  end  a  microscope  to  note  the  bisection, 
le  dot  is  a  little  excentric,  and  the  tube  has  sufficient 

to  admit  of  the  adjustment  being  effected  very  nicely. 

vw  when  both  the  dots  have  been  properly  bisected  by  the 

line,  turn  the  instrument  half  round,   and  look  at 

I  again.     It  is  clear  that  if  the  axis  of  rotation  were 

ical,  it  would  be  parallel  to  the  plumbline  in  both  posi- 

,  and  the  dots  would  be  still  bisected.  If  not,  by 
ucding  the  foot-screws,  the  dots  can  be  brought  half 
av  to  bisection,  and  then  fully  bisected  by  their  own  ad- 
s.  When  this  is  done,  the  axis  is  truly  vertical, 
ue  upcration  must  of  course  be  repeated  and  continued 
the  dots  are  bisected  by  the  plumbline  in  every 
nuion  of  the   instrument,  when   the   axis   is   truly  ver- 

l.    [Circle.]     But  though  Troughton*s   plumbline  is 

jedingly  beautiful  and  accurate,  we  greatly  doubt 
iMfther  it    is  so   effective  as  a  spirit-level.    It  is  much 

» troublesome  to  adj  ust,  there  are  no  means  of  measur- 

its  deflexions  (these  might  be  given),  it  is  a  longer  time 
It       ig  to  rest,  is  more  liable  to  cause  and  to  receive 

ij,  and  unless  the  instrument  be  reversed  after  every 
atrrvaiion,  it  is  as  likely  to  vary  from  temperature  as  the 
}?b1.   We  should  therefore  strongly  dissuade  any  one  from 

ring  the  plumbline  to  any  instrument  except  the  zenith 
as  it  may  in  all  other  cases  be  either  advantageously 

iwd  by  a  level  or  superseded  by  observations  from 
ercury.     [Zenith  Sector.] 

(Pearson's  Astronomy,  vol,  ii.,  p.  285,  and  most  of  the 
rdes  described  in  that  work;  Pond,  *On  the  Westbury 

le,'  Phil.  Trans.,  18(^6,  p.  420;  *  Circle,*  Brewster's 
fvhpcedia.) 

PLUTARCHUS  was  a  native  of  Ch»ronea  in  Bceotia. 
le  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  and  can  only  be  approxi- 
itely  ascertained  from  the  circumstance  stated  by  him- 
f,  that  he  studied  philosophy  under  Ammonius  at  Delphi, 
the  time  when  Nero  was  making  his  progress  through 
•eece,  which  was  in  the   twelfth  year  of  the  emperor's 

I,  or  A.D.  66  (II«pi  Tov  Et  iv  AeX^oTc,  c  1).  The  family 
f'lutarch  was  one  of  some  consideration  in  Chseronea, 
d  had  held  the  chief  offices  in  that  city.  Plutarch 
mtions  his  great-grandfather  Nicarchus,  who  told  him 
lat  the  citizens  of  Chseronea  suffered  from  Antony's 
idiers ;  and  he  speaks  of  his  grandfather  Lamprias  as 
good-humoured  man  and  an  agreeable  companion. 
B  has  not  mentioned  his  father's  name  in  his  extant 
»rks.  He  had  two  brothers,  Timon  and  Lamprias,  to 
torn  he  was  much  attached.  When  a  young  man,  he 
LS  sent  with  another  person  on  a  mission  to  the  proconsul 
the  province.  His  companion  was  from  some  cause  left 
hind,  and  Plutarch  executed  the  business  himself  (IIoXi- 
'A  jrapayyiXftaTa,  c.  20). 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  Plutarch  visited 
rypt,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this  assertion,  and  such 
conclusion  cannot  be  drawn,  as  it  sometimes  has  been, 
»m  such  slender  premises  as  are  furnished  by  the  fact  of 
I  writing  an  essay  on  Isis  and  Osiris.  Plutarch  visited 
ily  and  Rome,  perhaps  more  than  once,  and  he  spent 
rne  time  there,  as  appears  from  his  own  writings  {Li/e  of 
emosthenes,  c.  2) ;  but  he  did  not  learn  the  Xatin  lan- 
in  Italy,  according  to  his  own  account;  and  the 
asKiii  that  he  gives  for  not  then  learning  it  is  a  curious  one : 
le  had  so  many  public  commissions,  and  so  many  people 
me  to  him  to  receive  his  instruction  in  philosophy.  '  It 
IS  therefore,'  he  adds,  *  not  till  a  late  period  in  life  that  I 
gan  to  read  the  Latin  writers.'  It  appears  clearly  enough 
)m  his  own  writings  that  he  never  thoroughly  mastered 
e  Latin  language,  and  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
P.  C,  No.  1 1 39. 


with  the  antient  institutions  which  formed  the  groundwork 
of  the  Roman  polity  and  the  Roman  character.  It  has  been 
conjectured  with  reasonable  probability  that  his  moral 
writings  contain  much  of  the  matter  which  he  delivered  in 
his  public  lectures  in  Italy.  He  wrote  his  Life  of  Demos- 
thenes at  Chseronea,  after  he  had  visited  Rome,  but  whether 
he  wrote  any  of  his  Lives  during  his  long  residence  in 
Rome  is  uncertain.  It  may  be  that  they  are  the  work  of 
his  old  age,  and  that  all  of  them  were  written  or  finished  in 
his  native  city. 

It  is  generally  said  that  Plutarch  was  the  preceptor  of 
Trajan,  and  was  raised  by  him  to  the  eonsular  rank;  but 
these  facts  rest  on  the  assertion  of  Suidas  (UXoifrapxos), 
and  on  an  extant  letter  addressed  to  Trajan,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Plutarch.  It  is  true  that  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Apophthegms  ('Awo^lyfiara  fta<rikkwv  xai  crpaTtiywv)  to 
Trajan,  Plutarch  says  nothing  about  either  of  these  circum- 
stances ;  but  then  it  is  argued  that  the  Apophthegms  are  not 
by  Plutarch,  for  he  says  in  the  dedication,  that  he  had  already 
written  the  lives  of  illustrious  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  if 
we  admit  that  he  wrote  the  Lives  at  Cheronea  when  he  was 
an  old  man,  and  that  he  did  not  return  there  till  after 
Trajan's  death,  it  follows  that  he  did  not  write  the  Apoph- 
thegms, or  at  least  the  dedication  prefixed  to  them.  But 
the  letter  to  Trajan,  which  is  attributed  to  Plutarch,  bears 
conclusive  internal  testimony  of  being  a  fabrication.  Besides 
this,  it  only  exists  in  Latin,  and  in  the  *  Policraticus'  of  John 
of  Salisbury ;  the  Greek  original  has  never  been  produced, 
and  it  is  not  known  where  John  found  this  letter. 

Plutarch  seems  to  have  enjoyed  considerable  distinction 
at  Rome,  and  his  lectures,  which  of  course  were  delivered 
in  the  Greek  language,  were  attended  by  most  of  those  who 
affected  philosophy.  His  lectures  were  given  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  or  perhaps  even  in  the  reigns  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  as  we  learn  from  a  curious  anecdote 
of  his  own  (xcp2  iroXvirpay/io^viyct  c.  15);  and  he  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  several  distinguished  Romans,  as  Arulenus 
Rusticus,  whom  Domitian  put  to  death  (Tacit.,  Agr,,  2),  and 
Sossius  Senecio,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  whom  he  addresses 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Life  of  Theseus,  and  elsewhere  in 
his  writings. 

Among  his  contemporaries  at  Rome  were  Persius,  Lucan, 
the  younger  Pliny,  Martial,  Quintilian,  and  others,  but  none 
of  them  have  made  any  mention  of  Plutarch,  though  he 
must  have  been  known  to  them.  Sossius  Senecio,  one  of 
his  intimate  friends,  was  also  a  friend  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  addresses  him  in  his  Letters.  He  retired  to 
Chseronea  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  where  he  appears  to 
have  lived  in  comfort.  He  fiaiithfully  discharged  various 
magisterial  offices  in  his  native  town,  and  he  had  also  the 
honour  and  emoluments  of  a  priesthood. 

Plutarch  had  a  wife,  Timoxena,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached,  and  four  sons,  and  a  daughter,  Timoxena.  Two  of 
his  sons  died  before  him,  and  he  lost  his  daughter  while  an 
infant.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  child's  death  that  he 
wrote  that  affectionate  letter  of  consolation,  full  of  good 
sense,  in  which  he  has  perpetuated  the  virtues  and  fortitude 
of  a  most  exemplary  wife  and  mother  (Ilapa/iv^ijriK^c  wpb^ 
ri)v  idiav  yvvaiKa). 

The  time  and  circumstances  of  Plutarch's  death  are  un- 
known, and  indeed  the  events  of  his  life,  as  will  appear  from 
this  sketch,  are  imperfectly  ascertained ;  but  the  character 
of  the  man  is  as  familiar  to  us  from  his  own  writings  as  if 
we  possessed  the  most  elaborate  bio^phy  of  him. 

The  great  work  of  Plutarch  is  his  *  Parallel  Lives '  (Bioi 
napaXXfjXoi),  which  contains  the  biography  of  forty-six  distin- 
guished Greeks  and  Romans,  besides  the  Lives  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon,  Aratus,  Galba,  Otho,  and  Homer,  which 
last  is  probably  not  by  him.  The  forty-six  Lives  are  ar- 
ranged in  pairs  or  sets,  each  of  which  contains  a  Greek  and 
a  Roman,  and  the  two  lives  in  each  pair  are  followed  by  a 
comparison  of  the  characters  of  the  two  persons.  These 
Lives  are — Theseus  and  Romulus,  Lycurgus  and  Numa, 
Solon  and  Valerius  Publicola,  Themistocles  and  Camillus, 
Pericles  and  Fabius  Maximus,  Alcibiades  and  Coriolanus, 
Timoleon  and  iEmilius  Paulus,  Pelopidas  and  Murcellus, 
Aristides  and  Cato  Major,  PhilopoBmen  and  Flamininus, 
Pyrrhus  and  Marius,  Lysander  and  Sulla,  Cimon  and  Lu- 
cullus,  Nicias  and  Crassus,  Eumenes  and  Sertorius,  Agesi- 
laus  and  Pompeius,  Alexander  the  Great  and  Julius  Ctesar, 
Phocion  and  Cato  Minor,  Agis  and  Cleomenes  and  the  two 
Gracchi,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
and  M.  Antonius,  Dion  and  M.  Brutus.   The  biographies  of 
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£{»aminonda8,  Scipio»  Aug[U8tut,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Clau- 
diuit,  Nero,  Vitellius,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Crater  the  Cynic, 
Daiphantus,  Aristomenes,  and  the  poet  Aratu«,  are  lost. 

Plutarch *8  iM)n  Lamprias  made  a  list  of  bin  father's  works, 
UXovrapxov  PtfiXwv  iriVaC.  which  is  partly  preserved,  and 
printed  in  the  *  Bibliotheca  GraMra*  of  Fabricius. 

In  the  department  of  biography,  Plutarch  is  the  only 
writer  of  antiquity  who  has  established  a  lasting  reputation. 
The  plan  of  his  biographies  is  briefly  explained  by  himself 
in  the  introduction  to   the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
where  he  makes  an  apology  for  the  brevity  with  which  he 
is  compelled  to  treat  of  the  numerous  events  in  the  lives  of 
Alexander  and  Csesar.     '  For,'  he  says, '  I  do  not  write  His- 
tories, but  Lives ;  nor  do  the  most  conspicuous  acts  of  ne<;es- 
sity   exhibit  a  man's    virtue  or  his  vice,   but  oftentimes 
some  slight  circumstance,  a  word  or  a  jest,  shows  a  man's 
character  better  than  battles  with  the  slaughter  of  tens  of 
thousands,  and  the  greatest  arrays  of  armies  and  sieges  of 
cities.     Now,  as  painters  produce  a  likeness  by  a  represen- 
tati<m  of  the  countenance  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes, 
without  troubling  themselves  about  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  so  I  must  be  allowed  to  look  rather  into  the  signs  of  a 
man's  character,  and  thus  give  a  portrait  of  his  life,  leaving 
others  to  describe  great  events  and  battles.'     The  object 
then  of  Plutarch,  in  his  Biographies,  was  a  moral  end,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  principal  events  of  a  man's  life  was 
subordinate  to  this  his  main  design ;  and  though  he  may 
not  always  have  adhered  to  the  principle  which  he  laid 
down,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  view  of  what  biography 
should  be,  is  much  more  exact  than  that  of  most  persons 
who  have  attempted  this  style  of  composition.    The  life  of 
a  statesman  or  of  a  general,  when  written  with  the  view  of 
giving  a  complete  history  of  all  the  public  events  in  which 
lie  was  engaged,  is  not  biography,  but  history.   Tliis  extract 
from  Plutarch  will  also  in  some  measure  be  an  apology  for 
tlie  want  of  historical  order  observable  in  many  of  the  Lives, 
lliough  altogether  deficient  in  that  critical  sagacity  which 
discerns  truth  from  falsehood,  and  disentangles  the  intrica- 
cies of  i*on  fused  and  con  dieting  statements,  Plutarch  has 
preserved  in  his  Lives  a  vast  number  of  facts  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  unknown    to   us.     He  was  a  great 
reader,  and  must  luive  had  access  to  large  libraries.    It  is 
said  that  he  quotes  two  hundre<l  and  fifty  writers,  a  great 
part  of  whose  works  are  now  entirely  lost. 

There  are  two  purposes  for  which  the  Lives  of  Plutarch 
may  be  read.  We  may  read  them  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
perusal,  which  arises  from  a  convietion  of  the  integrity  of 
the  writer,  and  his  graphic  representations,  his  benevolent 
disposition,  and  the  moral  end  which  he  always  keeps  before 
him.  We  may  also  read  them  for  the  purpose  of  a  critical 
investigation  into  the  facts  which  he  has  recorded,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  from  him  the  defects  of  other  an- 
tient  authorities.     With  this  latter  object  we  must  institute 


Latin  version  formed  the  basis  of  various  Spanish  u4 
lian  translations.    The  first  Greek  edition  « as  prints^ 
Philip  Giunta,  Florence,  1517,  fol     Anaong  mora 
editions  are  tluise  of  Hrvan,  Luidon,  17.*9,  5  vi>l^  41a.  ■ 
CSrcek  and   Latin,  w-hich   was  cum  plated    by   Mosas 
Soul,  after  Br>an*s death;  that  of  Curay.  Paris,  laO^-Ui* 
(i  vols.  8vo. :  and  that  by  Schaefer,  Leipxis.! b-2£.  ft 
8vo.    The  translations  are  very  numerous.    Tha  best  C>» 
man  translation  is  said  to  be  by  Kaltwaa^ar,  Magdd 
1799-1806,  10  vols.  8vo.    Another  German  traaskauoa 
peared 'at  Vienna,  in  1812.    The  best  Italian  tiaosk«M 
ts  by  Pompei.    The  French  translatiun  of  AmyuC«  «k 
appeared  in  1559,  has  considerable  merit,  and   him  b 
ohen  reprinted.    The   English  translation  of  Sv  IVuibm 
North,  London,  16 li,  which  is  avowedly  mada  from  ibaisl 
Amyot,  is  oftun  very  happy  in  p()int  of  cxprrssioB.  laA  ■ 
deservedly  much  estuemed.    The  Lives  were  also  trmosklsA 
into    French  by   Dacicr,   Pans,  8  vols.   4to.,    1721.   TW 
translation  sometimes  called  Dryden's,  the  first  toIobb  d 
which  was  published  in  1683,  was  executed  by  a  gnii 
number  of  persons.     According  to  a  note  by  MaWneCDiy' 
den's  Prose  IVorks,  ii.,  p.331),  there  were  forty -one  of  tbi^ 
Dr)-den  himself  translated  nothing,  but  ha  wiule  lha4i^ 
cation  to  the  duke  of  Ormoiid.  and  tlie  Life  of  Pbt«i^ 
which  is  prefixed   to  the  translation.    Tha  last  KifbA 
translation  is  by  John  and  William  Langhome.  an  im^ 
and  tasteless  version,  which  has  the  merit  uf  bet       tnUnbJ^ 
correct  in  rendering  the  meaning  of  the  orisioa.         kai  a 
few  notes  of  little  value,  and  is  prefaced  by  a  Ttrv 
tical  and  ill- writ  ten  Life  of  Plutareli.  There  is  an  miUmh 
this  version  by  archdeacon  Wrangham,  with  correct 
additions,  which  add  little  to  the  value  of  the  Lai 
labours. 

The  other  writings  of  Plutarch,  which  oonaist  of 
sixty  essays,  are  generally  comprehended  under  the  ti 
bis  *  Moralia,  or  Ethical  Works.'  many  of  them  bai 
tirely  of  an  ethical  character.    The  minor  httturi 
already  referred  to,  of  which  that  on  the  malignity  m      im 
j  dotus  is  one,  are  usually  comprised  in  the  cuUectioo 
*  Moralia.*     Plutarch  was  fond  of  tha  writings  of  Fm*i 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Epicureans:  if  ne  bel 
any  philosophical  sect,  it  was  that  of  the  Acad       « 
there  is  nothing  like  a  hystem  of  philosophy  in  uu  a 
and  he  is  not  characterised  by  depth  of  thought  er  w«h- 
ality.    He  formed  for  himself  a  system,  if  we  nay  so  , 
that  which  had  little  of  the  connected  charaeter  or  a  sys* 
out  of  the  writings  of  various  philosophers.    BataokM* 
end  is  always  apparent  in  his  *  Moralia*  as  well  aim  ks 
Biographies.    A  kind  humane  disposition  and  a  love  il 
everything  that  is  ennobling  and  excellent*  \       1       la 
writings,  and  give  the  reader  the  same  kind  of  pU» 
he  has  in  the  com))any  of  an  esteemed  friend,  wboto  m      r 
ness  of  heart  appears  in  everything  tliat  he  says  or 


a  searching  inquiry  into  the  authorities  for  the  several  Lives  I  Plutarch  rightly  appreciated  the  importance  of  edacal 


whirh  vury  gn^atly  in  value ;  and  above  all  we  must  bo 
careful  in  leading  his  Lives  of  the  Romans  not  to  be  inialed 
by  any  notions  that  he  had  formed  of  the  institutions  of  a 
I>eo|ile  with  whose  hini^uage  he  was  imperfectly  acc]uainted, 
and  to  whu!ic  ant  ion  t  history  he  was  nearl)  a  stmnger.  On 
tlie  sources  of  Plutarch's  Lives  the  reader  may  consult  an 
eitsiiy  by  A.  H.  L.  Ileeren,  l)e  FontiOus  et  Auctoritate 
Vitarum  Parallehrum  IHuiarchi  Commentationes  Il\ 
Gocttinc:®,  18J0.  8vo. 

Besides  the  IJvcs.  a  considerable  number  of  Plutarch's 
essays  may  l>e  style<l  historical.  They  may  all  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  some  of  them  with  instruction,  not  so  much 
for  their  luHioiieal  value  as  for  the  detached  curious  facts 
that  are  scattered  so  profusely  through  Plutarch's  wrilin^^s, 
and  for  the  pictun*  which  they  exhibit  of  the  author's  own 
mind.  In  one  of  these  es>ays,  entitled  *  On  the  Mali^nity 
of  Hero<lotus*  (ircpi  rr}c  'H^ororov  AraKo^^fiac),  he  has,  un* 
fortunately  for  his  own  reputation,  attacked  the  veracity  and 
integrity  of  the  father  of  history,  and  with  the  same  sueeess 
that  >ub>equent  writers,  more  ignorant  and  less  hone>t, 
have  made  their  puny  attacks  on  a  work  the  merit  of  which 
the  closest  criticism  may  eiiliance  but  can  never  depreciate. 
(Journal  qf  Kducation^  vol.  vii.,  p.  128.)  The 'Lives of  the 
Ten  Orators,*  which  are  attributed  to  Plutarch,  are  of  little 
value,  and  may  not  be  his;  still  they  bear  internal e\ idence, 
at  least  iiegativelv,  of  not  being  of  a  later  age  than  that  of 
Plutarch.  * 

The  Lives  of  Pluta.m  first  appoare«l  in  a  Latin  version  by 
several  bandit,  at  Home,  in  'J  vols,  fol.,  about  1470.    Thi's 


and  he  gives  many  good  precepts  for  the  bringing  a^  « 
children.  His  pliilosophy  was  practical,  and  in  maav  iif  M 
applications,  as  for  instance  his  '  Letter  of  Consols  Is 
Apollonius,*  and  his  '  Marriage  Precepts,*  he  is  u  Cs^Kti 
in  expression  as  he  is  sound  in  his  precepts.  Notwithsltav 
ing  all  the  deductions  that  the  most  fastidious  criiK 
make  from  Plutarch's  moral  writings,  it  cannot  be 
that  there  is  something  in  them  which  always 
the  more  the  better  we  become  acquainted  with 
this  is  no  small  merit  in  a  writer. 

Plutarch's  style  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  siapfaeitTsf 
the  Attic  writers.  It  has  not  the  air  of  being  much  «sh^ 
rated,  and  apparently  his  sentences  flowed  easily 
Ho  is  nearly  always  animated  and  |4easing,  and  the 
pictorial  may  be  justly  applied  to  him.  Sonkciimas  h» «»- 
tences  are  long  and  ill  constructed,  and  the  onier  of  thaa«4 
appears  not  the  best  that  could  be  choaen  to  cipvHS  hs 
meaning :  certainly  it  is  not  the  order  in  which  tht  b«« 
Greek  writers  of  an  earlier  age  would  liave  arranfaA 
tlioughts.  Sometimes  ho  is  obscure,  both  from  tSi*  cr^ 
and  the  kind  of  illustration  in  which  he  sImmipA^ 
occasionally  uses  and  perhans  aflfecta  poetic  vords^  but  u 
are  such  as  give  energy  to  his  thoughts  and  siprtaii  i 
his  language  Alti>gether  he  is  read  with  pleasure  ia  < 
original  by  those  who  are  familur  with  him,  but  he  is 
what  harsh  und  crabbed  to  a  stranger.  It  is  his  nwfit.  A 
the  age  in  winch  he  hvetl.  treaiiuK  uf  such  subjects  a«  h^ 
graph)  and  morals,  not  to  ha\e  fallou  into  a  merely  rfanuffMl 
style,  to  have  balanced  autithescst  and  to  hava  ooalcaiid 
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elf  with  the  inanity  of  commonplaces.    Whatever  he 

«    is   manly  and  invigorating  in  thought,  and  clear  and 

Kcible  in  expression.     A  word  should  be  said  of  those 

^ressions  in  which  his  Lives  abound.    *  I  have  always 

*•       pleased,'  says  Dry  den,  '  to  see  him  and  his  imitator 

aigne,  when  they  strike  a  little  out  of  the  common 

M ,  for  we  are  sure  to  be  the  better  for  their  wanderings. 

we  mark  him  more  narrowly,  we  may  observe  that  the 

at  reason  of  his  frequent  starts  is   the  variety  of  his 

vdming ;  he  knew  so  much  of  nature,  was  so  vastly  fur- 

bed  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  mind,  that  he  was  uneasy 

I  himself^  and  was  forced,  as  I  may  say,  to  lay  down  some 

I  every  passage,  and  to  scatter  his  riches  as  he  went :  like 

>ther  Alexander  or  Adrian,  he  built  a  city  or  planted  a 

ifiony  in  every  part  of  his  progress,  and  left  behind  him 

(   memorial  of  his  greatness.'    {Life  qf  Plutarch,  by 

njfden.) 

The  first  Greek  edition  of  the  *  Moralia,'  which  is  exceed- 

Y  incorrect,  was  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus,  with  the 

luwing  title, '  Plutarchi  Opuscula,  Ixxxxii.,' Gr.,  Venetiis, 

a09»  fol.     It  was  afterwards  printed  at  Basel,  by  Froben, 

643,  foU  and   1574,  fol.     The  only  good   edition  of  the 

^oralia'  is   that   printed  at  Oxford,  and  edited  by   D. 

ttenbach,  who  laboured  on  it  twenty-four  years.     This 

i      consists  of  six  volumes  of  text  (1 795-1800),  and  two 

«itij      s  of  notes  (1810-1821),  4to.     There  is  a  print  of  it 

MA  is  generally  bound  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  with  two  volumes 

tes.    The  remarks  of  Wyttenbach  were  printed  at 

uM|**ig,  in  1821,  in  two  vols.  8vo. 

'^he  first  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch  is  by  H. 

Geneva,  1572,  ISvols.  8vo.,  which  is  said  to  be 

B       M%%y  printed.  This  edition  was  reprinted  several  tiroes. 

L  woiplete  edition,  Greek  and  Latin,  appeared  at  Leipzig, 

1774-1782,  12  vols.  8vo;,  with  the  name  of  J.  J.  Reiske,  but 

Seifke  did  very  little  to  it,  for  he  died  in  1774.     An  edition 

kf  J,  C  Hutten,  appeared  at  Tiibingen,  1  791-1805,  14  vols. 

A  good  critical  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch  is 

wanted. 

A       *  Moralia'  have    been  translated  into  French  by 

ut.     Amyot's  complete  translation  of  all  the  works  was 

riAted  at  Paris  by  Didot,  1818-1820,  25  vols.  8vo.     The 

ralia'  have  been  translated  into  German  by   Kalt- 

»er. 

xrUJTO  (nXovTiiiv),  more  frequently  called  by  the  Greeks 

lades  (*A(^f)c)»  and  by  the  Romans  Orcus  and  Dts,  was  the 

lother  of  Zeus  and  Poseidon,  and  the  deity  that  presided 

ver  the  region  where  the  departed  souls  of  men  were 

laeed.     Hades,  which  is  also  written  without  an  aspirate, 

ides,  it  a  word  of  uncertain  etymology.    Pluto  is  supposed 

I  be  connected  with  the  Greek  word  signifying  wealth 

rX0vroc)«  since   the  precious  metals  are  found  beneath 

earth's  surfiuie,  below  which  the  abode  of  Hades  was 

erally  placed.     The  Latin  Dis  has  the  same  meaning. 

rftcua  is  probably  connected  with  the  words  c^'pyw  and  arceo, 

lid  may  signify  *  bound  or  restrained.' 

Pluto  is  represented  by  the  antient  writers  as  a  gloomy 

itT,  inexorable  to  the  prayers  of  mortals,  and  hated  by 

Duman  race  above  all  the  gods.  (//.,  ix.  159.)     His  wife 

Persephone,  called  by  the  Romans  Proserpina.    [Pro- 

nifA.] 

*a  the  •  Iliad'  (ix.  569 ;  xx.  61 ;  xxiii.  100)  and  in  the  *Theo- 
ymj*  of  Hesiod  (455,  767),  the  abode  of  Hades  is  said,  as 
las  been  already  stated,  to  be  beneath  the  earth ;  but  in 
be  '  Odyssey'  it  is  placed  in  the  regions  of  darkness  beyond 
be  stream  of  ocean.  {Od.,  x.  508;  xii.  81.) 

In  later  writers  the  word  Hades  also  signifies  the  abode  of 
be  dead,  as  well  as  the  deity  who  presided  over  it. 

The  temples  and  statues  of  Pluto  appear  to  have  been 
WTf  few.  Pausanias  relates  (i.  28,  ( 6),.  that  there  was  a 
itatue  of  Pluto  in  the  temple  of  the  Eumenides  on  the 
Ireiopagus  of  Athens ;  and  the  same  writer  also  informs 
V.  20,  $  1)  that  there  was  a  statue  of  this  god  in  the 
Mnuple  at  Olympia,  but  he  mentions  no  temple  sacred  to 
Pluto  in  any  part  of  Greece. 

PLUTONIC.  Rocks  of  igneous  origin  and  antient  geo- 
lo^cal  date  are  thus  designated  in  many  modern  works.  In 
publicatipns  relating  to  the  controversy  between  Wernerians 
ind  Huttonians,  the  former  are  often  styled  Neptunists, 
the  latter  Plutonists.  In  Brongniart's  *  Tableau  des  Terrains,* 
tliese  rocks  are  separated  from  volcanic  rocks,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  latter  are  specially  rocks  of  fusion,  but  placed 
^th  them  in  one  class  of  Typhonian  rocks.  C^nite,  syenite, 
porphyry,  eurite,  and  pitchstone  are  Plutonic  rocks.    The 


term  is  not  synonymous  with  the  word  Hypogene,  as  de- 
fined by  Mr.  Lyell. 

PLUTUS  (nXovroc),  the  god  of  wealth,  is  said  by  Hesiod 
(Ti^o^.,  969)to  have  been  the  son  of  Demeter  and  the 
heroJasius.  He  appears  as  an  actor  in  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  named  after  him ;  but  we  have  no  particulars 
respecting  his  worship.  In  the  temple  of  Fortune  at 
Thebes,  Plutus  was  represented  as  a  child  in  the  arms  of 
Fortune  (Pans.,  ix.  16,  $1),  and  at  Thespeia  in  BcBotia 
there  was  a  statue  of  Plutus  placed  by  the  side  of  one  of 
Athena  Ergane.  (Pans.,  ix.  26.  $  5.) 

PLUVIA'LIS.    [Plovers.] 

PLYCTO'LOPHUS.    [Psittacida] 

PLYCTOLOPHl'NiE.    [PsirrACiDiB.] 

PLYMOUTH,  a  seaport,  corporate,  and  market  town  in 
Devonshire,  192  miles  in  a  direct  line  west-south-west  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  and  216  miles  from  the  General  Post-Office, 
London,  by  the  South-western  Railroad  to  Basingstoke,  and 
from  thence  by  mail-road  through  Whitchurch,  Andover, 
Amesbury,  Wincanton,  Ilminster,  £xeter»  and  Ashburton ; 
in  dO""  1  r  N.  lat.  and  4°  8'  W.  long.  It  is  the  easternmost 
of  the  three  towns  which  lie  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Sound.  The  others  are  Stonehouse  and  Devonport.  {Dk" 
vonport;  Stonbhousb.] 

Plymouth  was  originally  inhabited  by  fishermen.  By  the 
Saxons  it  was  called  Tameorworth ;  after  the  Conquest  it 
was  called  Sutton  (i.e.  South-town),  which  name  is  re- 
tained by  an  inlet  of  the  Sound,  Sutton  Pool,  on  the  shore 
of  which  the  town  is  partly  built.  In  the  time  of  Edward  L 
the  northern  part  of  the  town,  built  on  the  land  of  the 
priory  of  Plympton,  was  distinguished  as  Sutton-Prior,  and 
the  southern  part,  built  on  the  estate  of  the  Valletorts,  as 
Sutton-Valletort.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  tliese  names 
were  superseded  by  that  of  Plymouth,  which  the  town  still 
retaina  Plymouth  was  attacked  by  the  French  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  but  without  success.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  the  attempt  was  repeated,  and  the  town  partly 
burnt,  but  the  castle  and  the  highest  part  of  the  town  were 
not  taken.  In  1438,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  town 
was  incorporated  by  charter,  and  walled  in ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  nave  been  a  borough  by  prescription  at  an  earlier 
period.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  lordship 
of  the  town  and  other  immunities  of  the  priors  of  Plympton 
were  granted  to  the  mayor  and  corporation.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  a  new  charter  was  bestowed  on  the  corporation 
on  the  solicitation  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  further  be- 
nefited Plymouth  by  bringing  water  to  the  town  from  Dart- 
moor by  a  winding  channel  twenty-four  miles  in  length.  In 
A.D.  1579  and  ld81  the  town  suffered  much  from  the  plague. 
In  1588  the  Sound  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleet  destined 
to  oppose  the  Armada;  and  in  1596  of  the  fleet  destined  to 
attack  Cadiz.  In  1626  the  plague  again  broke  out,  and 
carried  ofi*  two  thousand  persons.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles 
L  the  town,  which  had  embraced  the  parliamentary  side, 
was  besieged  by  the  royalists  under  Prince  Maurice,  but 
held  out  until  relieved  by  the  earl  of  Essex  (ad.  1643).  It 
was  soon  after  attacked  by  the  king  in  his  march  into  Corn- 
wall, and  subsequently  blockaded  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville, 
but  both  attempts  failed  of  success. 

The  town  of  Plymouth  is  on  the  north  side  of  Plymouth 
Sound,  between  the  two  great  arms  of  that  harbour,  Cat- 
water  on  the  east,  and  Hamoaze  on  the  west,  but  at  some 
distance  from  both.  The  small  inlet  of  Sutton  Pool  is 
close  to  the  town  on  the  east  side,  and  Mill  Bay,  another 
inlet,  not  far  from  it  on  the  west.  On  the  point  at  the 
entrance  to  Sutton  Pool  is  the  citadel,  and  to  the  north  of 
this  lies  the  town,  consisting  of  a  number  of  streets,  of 
which  the  older  are  irregularly  laid  out,  while  those  of 
modern  date  are  on  a  more  regular  plan.  The  limits  of  the 
borough  comprise  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Andrew  and 
Charles  the  Martyr,  having  a  joint  population,  in  1831,  of 
31,080:  part  of  each  parish, Jying  beyond  the  corporation 
boundary,  is  not  included  in  this  statement.  The  older 
streets  are  narrow  and  ill  built,  and  some  of  them  steep.  Up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  little  had  been 
done  in  the  way  of  local  improvement,  but  since  that  period 
great  improvements  have  been  made.  Building  has  been 
extensively  cf^rried  on ;  many  handsome  houses  have  been 
built  in  the  suLurbs,  a  new  and  handsome  road  formed  to 
connect  Plymouth  with  Stonehouse,  and  several  additions 
made  to  the  public  buildings.  The  town  is  veU  lighted 
with  gas ;  toe  supply  of  water  is  under  tlie  direction  of  the 
corporation,  and  is  still  fUrniihed  by  Sir  F.  Drake's  channel 
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n  '  leit  ;•  it  i*  received  in  three  Urge  reservoir*,  one  of 
tbem  Wlongnie  to  gnvcrnment,  and  dirtnbuleii  by  iron 
pipe*.  Tlierc  wure  furmcrly  many  public  ronduils,  bul  having 
becoRio  nuisnncM,  ihey  huvc  buen  gradually  removed ;  Iho 
Uit  lix  ii)  ISJfi.  Till!  «urplu»  waler  turns  beveral  milU 
belonging  to  the  cortioralion. 

SU  Andrew'*  ehiircli  is  a  spacioui  »lruclure  of  antient 
foundation  and  varied  orchilwliirc,  having  a  Bquare  em- 
battled toirer.  In  1825  lis  inlerior  woa  repaired  andembel- 
lithud  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  JJfigi^  but  tlio  original 
order  is  pretervud;  it  itosscstca  a  finu  organ,  vill  soat 
2SU0  persons,  and  is  liglilcd  with  gas.  Cliarles  chun-b 
was  begun  just  before  the  civil  war  of  Charlim  I„  but  was 
not  completed  until  after  the  Restoration,  when  the  exu- 
berant loyally  of  the  period  led  to  ils  dedication  to  king 
Charles  the  Martyr.  It  is  a  neat  building,  with  a  square 
tower  and  well  proportioned  spire.  There  are  twochspels- 
of-easc,  one  in  each  parish,  besides  three  other  episcopal 
places  of  worship,  vii.  a  mariners'  church,  a  cbapel  in  the 
citadel,  and  a  licensed  room  on  ihe  Hoe.  Thoro  arc  besides 
chapels  for  BaplisW  (Iwo),  Independents,  Presbyterians, 
Unitarians,  yuakera,  Wesleyan,  Warrenilc,  and  Bryanile 
Methodisls,  and  other  diMenlcrs,  and  a  Jews' synagogue. 
The  foundatiun-stone  of  a  new  church  in  St.  Andrew's 
parish,  to  bo  called  Trinity  church,  was  laid  a  fuw  montha 
lince.  There  is  a  splendid  hotel,  wiih  an  assembly -room, 
and  a  Ihealre  adjacent  to  it,  both  erected  bv  the  cor- 
poration at  a  heavy  expense.  Tlie  custom-house.  Iho 
royal  baiha,  the  new  hospital,  the  Atheiinum,  or  building 
of  the  Plymouth  Institution,  the  public  library,  the  free- 
masons* Hall,  and  Iho  Mechanics'  Inititute,  arc  also  worthy 
of  noLce.  The  Guildhall  is  an  irregular  structure,  corapre- 
hendinjf  ihe  central  walchhouse  and  the  town  prison.  The 
graromar'school  is  a  lubslanlial  stone  building. 

Tlie  harbour  of  Plymouth  comprehends  the  Sound  and 
ill  various  arms.  About  fourteen  miles  south  stands  the 
Eddytliine  liglithouac,  built  in  1759.  on  a  reef  of  rocks 
■tretching  norlhand  south  100  fathoms,  and  forming  aslope 
to  the  south-west.  The  Sound  is  a  considerable  inldt  of  the 
English  Channel,  three  miles  wide  at  the  entrance  from 
Penlee  Point  on  Ihe  west  to  the  opposite  headland  on  the 
east,  and  extending  inland  about  three  miles  tu  the  citadel 
and  town  of  Plymouth.  On  the  weilern  side  of  the  Sound 
is  Cawiand  Bay.  Tlie  coaat  alt  round,  except  just  al  tlis 
village  of  Cawsand  on  Ihe  west,  and  at  (he  inlets  of  Mill 
Bay  and  Sutton  Pool  on  the  north,  is  rocky  and  abrupt,  and 
the  rocky  island  of  St.  Nicholas  (sometimes  called  Drake's 
Island)  rises  out  of  the  water  not  far  from  the  north  shore. 
The  Bstusry  of  Ihe  Taui-  r  forms  the  barbour  fur  the  ships 
of  war,  and  is  called  Hamoaze ;  it  opens  into  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  Sound.  Tho  tesluory  of  the  Plym  or 
Lara  forms  another  harbour,  cbieHy  used  for  merchant 
vessels,  and  in  lime  of  war  for  transports,  captured  vessels, 
&c.,  and  is  called  Catwater ;  it  is  capable  of  containing  I UUU 
sail  of  such  vessels.  Here  is  also  a  wel  and  dry  dock  suited 
to  thebuihlingof'-i-guQ  ships.  Catwatcropens  into  Hie  N.E. 
corner  of  the  SounC  and  has  at  ils  mouili  tho  rocky  pro- 
montory of  Mount  Batten,  opposite  Plymouth.  It  is  nut  so 
deep  as  Hamuaie.  Sutton  Pool  is  a  tide-harbour,  also  used 
by  merchant  vessels;  and  an  act  of  parliament  has  just  been 
obtained  fur  the  erection  of  a  pier  in  Mill  Bay,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  Ihe  largest  class  of  steam-ships  at  all  limes 
of  the  tide  (1840).  This  pier  has  been  delerminod  on  in 
consequence  of  the  ereat  number  of  sicamers  which  now 
frc([uent  the  pirl.  The  harbour  of  Uamiiaie  i>  four  miles 
long, and  haoadepth  of  walcrofflflcen  faihoiuaatebb  tide; 
there  are  moorings  fur  nearly  one  hundred  sail  of  the  line. 
The  dock-yard  [Dkvomfokt]  is  on  Ilaraoaie.  7'he  harbour 
was  loni;  exposed  tu  the  heavy  sea  whieh  rolled  inio  the 
Sound  with  gaks  from  the  southward,  and  Rrcat  daniaf;e 
was  at  various  times  done.  Tu  remedy  this  a  breakwater 
or  dyke,  formed  of  loose  stonci,  was  commenced  a.d.  1812; 
it  runs  across  ihe  middle  of  the  Sound,  having  a  tolal  length 
of  iroo  yards,  or  nearly  a  mile,  vii.  lOOO  yards  in  the  centre, 
which  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  from  east  to  west,  with  a 
coDlinuation  of  350  yards  al  each  end.  turning  mure  to  tho 
nortli,  and  forming  a  considerable  anfflo  with  tho  direction 
of  the  centre.*  The  efficiency  of  the  brcakwaUr  as  a  pro- 
tection to  tlw  harbour  hai  been  proved  in  aeverol  severe 
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gales  whieh  have  occurred  *in« 
harbour  is  defended  from  hostile  attack  br  the  eitaU  < 
Plymouth,  by  tho  fur tiftca lions  on  thcisUndof  St.Xxb 
anil  by  various  other  batteries. 

The  population  of  Plymouth,  at  well  as  of  the  adia 
towns  of  Sionehouse  and   Devonporl,   haa  inrrnuM 
much  during  ihe  present  century,  as  apncan  fron 
lowing  slalement: — 
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Plymouih      .     .     I  G,04D        20,803        i  l,M\ 
Stoke  Damer-  1 

■11     Parish->       23,747         30.063         33,578 

(Devonport)) 
East  Stunchouie  .     3,407  5.174  C.t43 
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•  Tlwdliwiiwiii  or  lilt  Iiintkwairt  IT',  vilh  i)h<  turpthin  oT  lh>k« 
my  luiuiiil)  (  mi.  lu  ■«  oiv<iuni  inMiitiHl  liylifhn..  t'*tuB)«i'  (I* 
asi.llir  liOi4  1i  11  Ihr  (iiw  i<(»rn)l  'JIO  trrl.  snd  :'«  (HI  at  tlia  top  •!<, 
IbrdrplborvUriUihliudsi.iniHl  Itt.  Wi-flitwiik  iti>«t  llw  <llllltB<ii 
•(  ilM  brnk*  Mrt  ••  Mins :  -txiMiUh  iI  Itic  !»>•'  OH  janli, »  III*  lup 


Ifwetaketheinereascorthetenyearal3il>3Iai 
of  our  calculation,  we  may  estimate  the  prcsml  L_ 

of  Plymouth  at  nearly  411,000;    that  of  Dcvonymn 
has  nut  of  late  increased  so  fast)  at  36.000 ;  aod  tWd 
house  al  12,000 ;  making  a  total  of  88,000.  TIm  I 
lown  is  important,  as  appears  by  Ihe  cU8toin-b~-— <i 
for  the  year  1839,  which  amounted  lo  90,0U0f.  lin 

business  arising  from  Ihe  dockyard  at  De-  \m 

cnnnected  establishments,  considerable  Iraus  ■■ 
with  the  West  Indies,  the  Baltic,  and  the         diu—^ 
and  coastwise  with  London  and  other  places  i 
an  active  fishery,  especially  of  whiting  and  bakm. 
porls  are  timber   and  West   India   produce ;   the  i 
manganese  to  Scotland,  wool  to  Hull,  and  lead  lo  i 
and  Bristol.  There  arc  an  extensive  sail-cloth  naai       ■ 
a  sugar  rednery.  a  glass-house,  a  very  larfje  soap 
a  starch  factory.    Granite,  slate,  limeatone,  anb 
auarried  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  limestone  u      na 
the  Oreston  quarries,  on  the  shore  of  Catweier.  w 
Plymouth,  was  Ihe  material  chiefly  employed  for 
water.    Near  these  quarries  is  a  beautiful  iron-bftnni 
elliptical  arches  over  Caiwaler,  built  at  the  eolt 
the  earl  of  Morley.     In  IH34  a  Uoating  atr       np 
eBlablishcd   across   the  Hamoaie   between  L«n       r>  ^ 
Torpoint,  which  crosses  regularly  every  quarter  o. 
and  conveys  the  mail-coachea,  carriage*,  hona^  — 

senf^rs  without   the  least  delay  or   incoDTeaienLv. 
communicatiun  has  proved  the  greatest  beDclllelhee 
buurbood.     A  railriiafl,  to  the  ezteni  of  24  mda^eookn 
Plymouth   from    Suttun  Pool   to   Prince   Towk,  near 
prison  of  war  on  Dartmoor.  Tlicre  are  marb 
Thuriday,  anil  Saturday;  and  iwo  yearly  faus. 

The  town-council  consists  of  12  aldennen  and 
lors;    Iho   borough  is   divided   into   six  wa  m ■■  n 

sessions  and  petty- sessions  (twice  a  veekt  »•>  hsU: 
there  is  a  courl,  entitled  tho  roayor'i  court,  or  the  ' 
court,  fur  the  trial  of  civil  octiuns.     The  yearly  rcv^iv- 
the  curporaiion,  arising  from  tolls  at  the  markata  aad 
from  the  rents  of  Ibe  mills,  the  royal  hotel,  ibe        » 
and  ulher  properly  belonging  to  the  corporeiiao.  •&■■ 
the  water  runts,  is  about  G7U0/.  There  is  a  bM*T  dcbL 
borough  prison,  when   Ihe   Inspector!  made  Ihair  sa^— 
Report  (dated   1836),  was  inadequate  for  ila  parpasi 
under  bad  management. 

Plymouih  returned  memhera  lo  parlianenl  in  the  nf 
of  Edward  I.  and  II. ;  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Hcnii  If. 
since  which  lime  it  has  regularly  sent  two.     The  bbiu  ■ 
ihe  returning  uflicer.     The  boundaries  of  the  bowat* 
parliumenlary    pur|)oses    were    slighlly   enlarjed    1^  » 
Hoiindaiy  Act.    By  Ihe  Heform  Act,  I>evanport,  wtfhafaA 
Sionehouse  was  incorporated,  was  formed  mlo  ■  en 
liumentary  borough,  returning  Iwo  tnembcn.    1 
of  voters  registered  for  Plymouth  in  lt>34-i  i        „.,. 
lsaS-G,177C;  fur  Udvonport  at  the  same  peril      .1>TI 
2083. 

The  living  of  St.  Andrew  is  a  vicarage  united  *itk 
chapelry  of  Pennycros^,  of  the  clear  yearly  valne  of  ' 
logelhcr  wilh  ihe  patronage  of  llie  perpetual  curacy  •>  — ■ 
cliapel-of-ease,  the  clear  yearly  value  of  which  ii  1 4a£ 
living  of  Cliarles  is  a  vicarage,  the  clear  jearly  i:       ■ 
which  isGl'I.;  the  value  of  the  chapelry  in  this        ■■ 
lOOf.  per  annum  clear. 

Among  ihc  educational  initiluliona  of  Plymevth  9tm,M 
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833,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Orphan b' Aid  School, 

I  endowed  institution  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
-nhans  born  in  the  borough,  in  which  were  8  orphans ;   the 

nevolent  Institution  for  clothintj  and  educating  60  girls; 

grammar-school,  partly  endowed,  with  50  boys;   a  new 

ammar-school,  with  33  boys,  instituted  originally  as  a  pro- 
,,.  ietary  school ;  4 1  other  day  or  boarding  and  day  schools ;  an 
iDfant-school,  since  given  up,  with  87  children,  and  numerous 
tmall  schools  for  little  children.  There  were  also  tliree 
Sunday-schools.  In  Charles  parish  were  an  endowed  school, 
with  8U  boys  and  80  girls ;  Dame  Hannah  Rogers's  Charity, 
vith  52  girls;  a Lancasterian  school,  with  176  boys  and  120 
s;  a  day  and  Sunday  school,  with  60  girls,  called  the 
uuusehold  of  Faith ;  fifteen  other  day-schools,  and  two 
I     ciday-schools.     The   whole  number  of  children  under 

iruction  in  the  two  parishes  was  returned  at  about  3200, 
#«sa»ides  those  in  the  Sunday-schools. 

There  are  a  Mechanics*  Institute ;  the  Plymouth  Institu- 

^i       for  the  promotion   of  arts,    science,  and  literature; 

Natural  History  Society  of  Devon   and  Cornwall ;  a 

puolic  library  containing  more  than  6000  volumes  ;  baths, 

hmI  a  theatre.     Races  are  annually  held  in  a  meadow  near 

town,  and  a  regatta  in  the  Sound.  There  are  an  hospital 

rchant  seamen,  a  public  dispensary,  an  eye  infirmary, 

Msveral  other  charities.    There  are  prisons  for  prisoners 

r  at  Mill  Bay,  capable  of  containing  3000  men. 

j'j.YMOUTH,  AMERICA.    [Massachusetts.] 

PLYM  PTON.    [Devonshire.] 

PNEUMATICI  (oi  irvtvfiariKoi),  a  medical  sect  founded 
by  Athenseus  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  first  century 
AJ>.  [ATHENiEUs.]  Their  principal  doctrines  have  been 
Boticed  in  the  life  of  their  founder,  and  the  following  is  a 
Ibt  of  the  physicians  that  belonged  to  their  number: — Ar- 
dkigenes  (Galen,  Introduct.y  cap.  9,  p.  699,  ed.  Kiihn),  He- 
ndotus  (Galen,  De  Simplic,  Medicam,  Temper,  ac FaculiaL, 
lib.  L,  cap.  29,  p.  432,  and  De  Different.  Puis.,  lib.  iv.,  cap. 
U,  p.  751),  Agathinus  (Galen,  De  Dignose.  Puis.,  lib.  i., 
etp.  3,  p.  787),  Magnus  (Galen,  De  Different.  Puis.,  lib.  iii., 
etp.  2,  p.  64G>,  Theodorus  (Diog.  Laeit.,  Fit.  Philos.,  lib.  ii., 
[104).  To  these  the  name  of  Atheneeus  has  been  added  by 
Le  Clerc  {Hist,  de  la  Med.,  p.  508,  &c.,  ed.  1 723),  Wigan 
\Pr€P/at.  in  Aret.),  Barchusen  (Hi#/.  Medic,  p.  269),  Schulze 
Compend.  Hist.  Medic,  Halse,  1744,  p.  332),  and  Haller 
Biblioth.  Medic.  Pract.,  tom.  i.,  p.  192,  &c.) ;  but  the  pas- 
ages  brought  forward  in  support  of  this  opinion  (for  it  rests 
wXy  on  internal  evidence)  are  considered  to  be  insufficient 
0  prove  the  point  by  Petit  {Prcefat.  ad  Comment,  in  Aret.\ 
Hterhausen  (Dissert.  Inaugur.  de  Sectee  Pneumaticorum 

dicorum  Historia,  Altorf.,  1791,  8vo.),  and  Ackermann 
ue  Aretceo,  in  edit.  Kiihn).  The  sect  appears  to  have  ex- 
ited but  a  short  time,  namely,  from  the  reign  of  Vespasian 
0  Antoninus  Pius,  and  never  to  have  enjoyed  any  great  ce- 
Bbrity.  For  further  information  concerning  it  the  reader 
lay  consult  Wigan,  Ackermann,  and  especially  Osterhausen, 
yds  cit. 

PNEUMATICS.  This  name  is  given  to  that  part  of 
bysics  in  which  are  contemplated  the  mechanical  properties 
f  elastic  fluids,  principally  atmospherical  air.  The  word  is 
.erivcd  from  Trvtvfia,  *  breath  or  spirit,'  and  pneumato- 
Dgy  is  a  term  which  was  once  applied  to  the  division  of 
cience  now  called  metaphysics. 

The  mechanical  properties  of  air  appear  to  have  been,  to 
.  certain  extent,  known  to  the  antients.    Aristotle  must 

ve  been  aware  of  its  materiality,  and  of  its  tendency  to 
icMiend  towards  the  earth,  like  other  heavy  bodies,  for  he 
ibserves  that  if  a  bladder  l3e  filled  with  air,  it  weighs  more 
hail  when  empty :  the  observation  proves  at  least  that  he 
lad  the  idea,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  or  not  he  ever 

de  the  experiment,  since  it  is  not  probable  that  he  had 
ue  means  of  weighing  the  full  bladder  in  vacuo,  or  that  he 
:ou]d  keep  it  distended  when  the  air  was  extracted  from  it. 
rbe  invention  of  a  species  of  forcing-pump  for  raising  water, 
md  of  instruments  for  producing  sounds  by  the  pasisage  of 
lir  through  orifices  in  tubes,  both  of  which  are  ascribed  by 
Vitruvius  (lib.  ix.,  x.)  to  Ctesibius,  who  lived  about  130 
Fears  B.C.,  are  proofs  that  the  elastic  force  of  compressed  air 

St  have  been  then  apprehended  and  made  subservient  to 
purposes  connected  with  practical  utility. 

The  ascent  of  water  in  pumps,  on  raising  the  piston,  must 
lave  been  for  ages  observed,  without  a  suspicion  being  en- 
ertained  of  the  cause ;  and  the  principle  that  the  existence 
>f  a  vacuum  was  impossible,  was  held  to  afford  a  sufficient 
xplanation  of  the  phenomenon.    Even  Galileo,  when  made 


aware,  by  the  formation  of  a  vacuum  between  the  piston  and 
the  water  when  the  latter  was  at  its  greatest  height  in  a 
pump,  that  the  principle  was  unfounded,  had  recource  to 
another  which  was  equally  remote  from  the  truth ;  for  he 
is  said  to  have  ascribed  the  ascent  of  the  water  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  piston,  and  to  have  accounted  for  the  height  of 
the  column  never  exceeding  a  certain  quantity  (about  34 
feet)  by  a  supposed  equilibrium  between  the  weight  of  the 
column  and  tne  attractive  power  of  the  piston.  The  steps 
by  which  Torricelli  arrived  at  the  discovery  of  the  true  cause 
of  the  phenomenon,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  weight  of  the 
column  of  mercury  supported  in  a  tube  closed  at  the  upper 
extremity,  are  mentioned  under  the  word  Barometer. 

Soon  aifter  the  commencement  pf  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  idea  of  ascertaining  with  precision  the  state  of  bodies 
with  respect  to  temperature  by  the  expansion  of  fluids  when 
acted  on  by  heat,  is  said  to  have  occurred  to  the  members  of 
the  Academy  del  Cimento  at  Florence ;  and  this  gave  rise 
to  the  invention  of  an  instrument  of  great  importance,  as 
well  for  many  occasions  of  ordinary  life,  as  for  the  purposes 
of  pneumatical  science.    [Thermometer.] 

The  desire  of  perfecting  the  theory  for  determining  the 
heights  of  mountains  by  the  barometer,  led  to  numerous 
researches  in  order  to  ascertain  the  relations  between  the 
condensation  of  air  and  the  forces  compressing  it,  and  also 
to  discover  the  effects  produced  by  variations  of  temperature. 
About  thB  year  1660,  Boyle  in  England  and  Mariotte  in 
France  determined  from  experiments,  that  when  the  tem- 
perature was  constant,  the  density  of  air  was  proportional  to 
the  cx>mpressing  force ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  century  after- 
wards that  De  Luc  determined  the  expansion  consequent 
upon  given  increments  of  temperature. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  steam  be^an 
to  be  employed  as  a  moving-power  for  pumps  and  other 
machinery.  The  law  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  bodies 
moving  in  it  was  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  but  the 
intensity  of  this  resistance  against  military  projectiles  was  first 
determined,  for  the  inferior  velocities,  by  Robins,  in  1740; 
and  Dr.  Hutton  subsequently  obtained  a  formula  which, 
with  perhaps  sufficient  correctness,  may  be  employed  with 
any  velocity  whatever.  The  expansion  of  fired  gunpowder 
has  been  determined  from  the  researches  of  Robins,  Euler, 
and  Hutton;  and  that  of  steam  has  been  investigated  by 
Dalton  in  England,  and  by  Prony,  Arago,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  in  France. 

If  a  fluid  be  conceived  to  be  perfectly  elastic,  it  is  evident 
that  it  can  be  made  to  occupy  a  given  volume  only  by  being 
confined  within  a  close  vessel,  or  by  the  pressure  of  a  circum- 
ambient fluid.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
while  the  temperature  of  the  elastic  fluid  remains  the  same, 
the  spaces  occupied  by  it  will  be  diminished  when  the  com- 
pressing force  is  increased,  and  increased  when  the  latter  is 
diminished ;  and  that  the  density,  or  degree  of  closeness  of 
the  particles,  will  vary  directly  with  the  changes  of  volume. 
Now  the  compressing  forces  which  are  made  to  act  on  the 
surface  of  an  elastic  fluid  are  usually  estimated  in  terms  of 
the  pressure  exerted  by  a  vertical  column  of  the  atmosphere, 
its  base  being  equal  to  some  unit  of  superficies,  as  one  square 
inch  or  foot.  Whatever  be  the  con.stitution  of  such  column, 
its  weight  or  pressure  is  known,  in  a  given  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, by  direct  experiment,  and  this  is  usually  desig- 
nated the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere :  the  same  pressure 
is  also  frequently  expressed  by  the  height  of  the  column  of 
mercury  which  is  supported  in  a  barometer-tube  by  the 
counteracting  weight  of  the  atmospherical  column. 

A  simple  experiment  suffices  to  show  the  relation  between 
the  density  and  elasticity  of  a  fluid  and  the  compressing 
force.  Let  mercurv  be  poured  into  a  bent  tube  open  at  one 
end  and  closed  at  the  other ;  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 
column  of  mercury,  and  of  the  atmosphere  above  it  in 
the  open  tube,  will  reduce  the  air  in  the  closed  tube  to  a 
volume  less  than  that  which  it  previously  occupied.  Let, 
then,  more  mercury  be  added,  ana  the  volume  of  air  will  be 
still  further  reduced  at  every  addition  of  mercury ;  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  volumes  of  air  vary  inversely  as  the  sums 
of  the  weights  of  the  mercury  and  atmosphere.  Therefore, 
since  the  density  of  an  elastic  fluid  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  space  it  occupies,  it  follows  that  the  den- 
sities are  directly  proportional  to  the  compressing  \7eight8 ; 
and  since  the  weights  of  the  mercury  and  atmosphere 
together,  in  the  open  tube,  are  balanced  by  the  elastic 
power  of  the  condensed  air  in  the  close  tube,  that  elastic 
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force  JH  also  directly  proportional  to  the  compressing  force, 
that  154,  to  the  density.  [Aia.]  This  is  the  law  ot*  Boyle 
and  Mariuttc,  and  though  it  cannot  bo  baid  to  be  absolutely 
correct,  it  is  very  generally  employed. 

The  fuUuwing  table,  extracted  from  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periments made  by  MM.  Prony,  Ara|^,  and  others,  exhibits 
the  volumes  and  elasticities  of  a  given  quantity  of  atmo- 
spherical air  under  diflfereat  pressures,  the  temperature 
bein<;  nearly  constant,  and  expressed  by  14^  of  the  centi- 
grade thermometer  (5 7 "2®  Fahrenheit),  and,  as  far  as  it 
extends,  it  confirms  the  law  above  mentioned.  The  first  of 
the  columns  expresses  the  pressure  or  elasticity  in  multiples 
of  the  weight  of  an  atmospherical  column ;  the  second  ex- 
presses the  same  by  the  height,  in  inches,  of  the  column  of 
mercury  supported  in  a  barometer  tube ;  and  the  third 
column  contains  the  corresponding  volumes. 

Ai3Mwph«r«t.        IneliM,  Biif.         Voluni«t. 

1  30  roooo 

5  150  M989 

11-3  339  '0884 

16-5  495  '0601 

21-7  651  '0457 

24  720  -0411 

27  810  *0369 

The  law  being  admitted,  it  may  bo  proved  that  the  par- 
ticles of  an  elastic  Huid  repel  each  other  with  a  force  which 
varies  inversely  as  the  distance  between  them.  For  let  the 
volume  of  fluid  be  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  and  let  the  com- 
pressing force  act  perpendicularly  on  one  of  its  faces ;  then, 
if  (f  represent  the  distance  between  every  two  nearest  par- 
ticles of  fluid,  the  number  of  particles  in  the  surface  pressed 

will  vary  as  -^.  Now  assume  that  the  repulsive  force  (per- 
pendicularly to  that   surface)  between  every  two  nearest 

particles  in  the  volume  varies  as  <i"  ;  then  the  whole  repul- 
sive force  on  that  surface,  and,  consequently,  the  compress^ 

ing  force,  will  vary  as  rf*~  .  If  D  represent  the  density  of 
the  fluid,  d  will  vary  as  — :,  or  D~i ;  therefore,  substituting 

D"}  for  d  in  the  last  expression,  the  whole  repulsive  force 

varies  as  D~'^*~*\    But,  agreeably  to  the  law  above  men- 
tioned, the  compressing  force  varies  as  D^  therefore  the  . 
exponent  »)(n— 2)  must  be  equal  to  unity,  and  hence  n^ 
—1.     It  follows  therefore  that  the  repulsive  force  between 

every  two  nearest  particles  varies  as  rf"  ,  or  inversely  as  the 
distances  of  those  particles  from  each  other.  Sir  I.  Newton 
however  observes  (lib.  ii.,  prop.  23,  schol.)  that  this  law  holds 
ji^ood  only  when  the  repulsive  power  of  any  particle  does  not 
extend  much  beyond  those  which  are  nearest  to  it. 

If  P  and  P'  represent  the  pressures  exercised  upon  a 
square  unit  of  the  superficies  bounding  an  elastic  fluia,  and 
the  volumes  of  the  fluid  under  those  pressures  be  Vand  V; 
also  if  the  densities  be  D  and  £r  respectively,  we  slmll 
have 

p  :  P' : :  v  ;  V.  or  p.v=p'.v'. 

andP  :  P'  ::  D    :   D'.or  P.D'rrP'.D; 
whence,  bv  equality  of  ratios, 

v  :  v  : :  ly  :  d.  or  D.v=iy.v'. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  found  in  determining  the  spe- 
cific gravities  of  gases  with  precision,  and  diflferent  experi- 
menters have  obtained  results  which  do  not  exactly  agree. 
The  value  generally  adopted  for  air,  when  the  height  of  the 
column  of  mercury  in  tne  barometer  is  30  inches,  and  the 
temperature  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  55^,  is  1*22 
ounces  avoirdupois,  or  534  grains  troy.  The  experiments 
of  Mr.  Dalton  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  steam  when  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  and  the  height  of  the  barometrical  column  is  30 
inches,  is  253  grains  troy ;  by  others  it  has  been  found  to 
be  2  J4*7  grains ;  and  it  ap|)€ars  that  within  considerable 
\\m\\*  the  expansion  of  the  volume  of  any  gas  is  proportional 
to  the  increments  of  temperature,  measured  by  the  degrees 
of  the  thermometer.  The  absolute  value  of  the  expansion 
is  not  precisely  known;  that  of  air  is  stated  to  be  etiual  to 
about  ^  and  that  of  steam  about  ^  of  the  volume,  for  one 
degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.    [.*ViR.] 

The  following  table,  from  the  observations  of  MM.  Du- 
long  and  Petit,  exhibits  the  volumes  assumed  by  a  given 
quantity  of  air  ai  different  tem|>eritures  between  the  boiling- 
point  and  near  the  freezing-point  of  mercury  * — 


TvKpcratum. 

VolUMt. 

-13** 

0-8650 

32 

roooo 

212 

1-3750 

302 

1-557C 

392 

1-7361 

482 

1-9189 

572 

9'097C 

680 

2*3125 

Now  to  determine  the  elastic  force,  or       » 
pressure,  of  air  in  terms  of  its  density  and  i         wm 
V  be  the  volume  of  a  body  of  air  at  any  gi^vu  w 
suppose  55**  (Falirenheit),  and  letpM  tho  poh 

pressure,  or  elastic  force,  measurea  by  the  mx      i 
column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer,  or  by  ita  .« 
let  d  be  the  number  of  degrees  of  tempermtnre  mbc.«  m  sr 


low  55^    Then,  since 


I 
480 


rs    0021,  WO  havo  ?  fi  ^ 


'002  IdO  for  the  volume  of  the  air  at  the  tompenton  S5*  ^  iL 
Let  also  D  represent  the  density  or  specific  gmitv  U 
air  at  tho  temperature  55° ;  then,  since  the  den       ib  v 
versely  proportional  to  the  volume,  we  have  the  «■ 

D 
the  temperature  55*  d:  d  equal  to      >  ■o«>>i|#*  ^ 

represented  by  IV.    Now,  if  the  presaure  p  be  Tuied 
become  P  without  changing  the  tempermture;   i       i       ■ 
the  pressure,  or  elastic  force,  is  proportional  to  iWi 
we  have  p :  P : :  ly  :  D"  (=  the  density  of  the  air  «ihH 


D" 


DTpiV 


L  \ 


pressure  P);  consequently  P  =  ~f5r»<* 

And,  if  p  be  expressed  by  the  weight  of  a  oo 
cury  whose  base  is  one  square  inch  (=  14-75  |p 
value  of  P  is  the  required  pressure  upon  a 
the  surface  of  tlie  air. 

The  density  of  an  elastic  fluid  being  proportk 
force  which  compresses  it,  and  the  volume  iner 
portionally  to  the  temperature;   it  follows  thai 
of  an  clastic  fluid  varies  directly  as  the  compra 
and  inversely  as  the  temperature. 

From  experiments  it   has  been  concluded 
steam  is  in  contact  with  the  water  from  which  it  ii 
expansive  force  increases  in  a  geometrical  progr 
its  temperature  is  increased,  in  an  arithmetical  pn^i 
but  the  relation  between  the  elastic  force  of  this  gv  and 
temperature,  in  that  state,  is  as  yet  far  from  being  ctftaiku? 
known.     Under  the  word  Elasticity  is  girea  a  table df 
the  elastic  forces  of  steam  at  temperatures  I 
freezing  and  boiling  states  of  water:  and  the  folkr 
extracted  from  those  which  have  been   tormed  inmi 
results  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Dalton,  Dr.  Ure.aad 
members  of  the  French  Institute,  may  also  be 
means  of  affording  a  near  estimate  of  the  force  ai  ^r 

peratures.    The  first  column  contains  the  tem|ia 
the  water  and  steam  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  th 
ter ;  the  second  is  the  measure  of  the  expansite  1     m  tn 
number  of  inches  in  the  height  of  the  column  «m  mere 
which  on  a  given  superficies  would  counterbalanee  il ; 
the  third,  the  like  measure  expressed  by  unltipVis  ik 
weight  of  the  atmospherical  column  when  the  air  ii 
ordinary  state. 

Ioch«»,  EngUth. 

.  .         30  .  . 

•  35*54  •  . 
.  .  51-7  .  . 
.  .  72*3  .  . 
.  .  101-9  .  . 
.  .  139-7  .  . 

•  .  16«>*5  •  • 

•  •  *31*  •  • 
.  .  296-79  .  . 

•  •  435*9  •  • 
.  .  541*5  .  . 
.  .  613-2  •  . 
.  .  719*8  .  . 

When  steam  is  not  in  contact  with  the  water  frMi  el 
it  is  forroeiL   md  when  it  is  subject  to  a  oonstant  preva^ 
under  which  it  may  expand  in  every  direction  <as  mb«B  it 
is  formed  in  the  atmosphere),  an  mcrease  of  tempera: 
will  not  produce  an  increase  of  density,  but  menlj  ol 


TemiMniturtf. 

212*  . 

220  . 

240  . 

260  . 

280  . 

3U0  . 

312  . 

340  . 

357  . 

3ijU  . 

408  . 

419  . 

435  . 


ohutic  power.    Now,  if  ae  suppose  steam  toeaipaBd|T| 
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8  of  its  voluroe  for  an  increment  of  temperaturE 

;d  by  ona  ilo^ree  (Fahrenheil) ;  and  it  be  admitlad 
le  e.xperiraeiUa  of  Mr.  Dalton  that  a  cubic  foot  ol 
roduceg  1711  cubio  feet  of  sleam  at  a  temperature 
9  212"  (boiling  water) ;— Then,  letting  V  ropresenl 
line  of  sleam  at  a  lemperalurc  expre-ised  by  zero,  we 
162  V  =  1 7  11  ;  whence  V  =  1 1 70  3  :  and,  if  (  repre- 
given  temperature  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  Iher- 
r,  (1  + -00218  0  V.  or  1170'3  +  2-55  (.Will  express 
imc  of  the  steam  at  tbe  temperature  t,  when  subject 

f  the  sleam  is  incapable  of  changing  its  volume,  as 
.  is  contained  in  a  close  vessel,  the  elastic  force  in- 
by  an  inci-ease  of  temperature  in  Ihe  same  propor- 
Lhe  volume  would  have  increased  under  a  couilant 
»i  consequently  tbe  elastic  force  at  the  temperature 
ling  represented  by  3D  inches  (Ibe  height  of  the 
balancinf;  mercurial  column),  ve  have 
ri  1  :  1170-3  +  2  5Si  : :  30  in.  :  2052  +  04471 ; 
last  term  of  the  proportiiin  oxpresses,  in  inches,  the 
>f  the  mercurial  column  equivalent  to  tbe  elasticity 


f  be  represented  by  E;  then  the  volumes  of  any 
iBDtity  of  elastic  fluid,  at  equal  temperatures,  being 
f  proportional  to  the  pressings  by  which  they  are 
id  from  expanding,  we  have  the  following  propor- 

Y  given  compresaing  force  (represented  by  the  height 

nercurial  column  corresponding  to  some  tempera- 
tbe  above  table),  is  to  the  elastic  force  or  preBSure 

ue  to  that  temperature  t,  when  the  volume  of  the 

:   1711;   so  are   1711  cubic  feel  (=  the  volume  of 

reduced  by  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  212°  under  a 
pressure  equal  to  the  atmosphere),  to  the  volutne 

a  feetj  of  the  steam  produced  by  a  cubic  foot  of 

nder   the   given  compressing   force.      Let  this   be 

ted  by  V. 

:he  quantities  of  matter  being  the  same,  the  specific 
of   bodies    are    inversely   ptoporlional    to    their 

;  and  (he  specifjc  gravity,  or  weight  of  a  cubic  foot, 
bein^  liiiown  fiom  experiment  to  be  234'7  grains, 

e  cubic  foot  of  water  produces  1711  cubic  leet  of 

435792 
V  :  1711  ::  2547  :  : 

lasttt 


the  atmosphere  diminishes  at  increasing  disluicea  ttota  the 
earth's  surface,  on  the  supposition  that  the  action  of  gravity 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air  are  constant,  let  T  be  the 


lobins  found  that  the  volume  of  air  disengaged 
npowder  is  equal  to  about  244  times  the  volume  of 
del  itself;  and  that  its  expansive  forre,  when  in-  ; 
by  the  beat  w}iich  is  generated  at  tlie  time  of  the  ' 
n,  is  about  1000  times  as  great  as  the  pressure  of 
isphere  in  its  ordinary  stale.  It  must  consequently 
pressure  against  a  cannon-ball,  and  the  Interior  of 
aberof  the  gun,  equal  to  nearly  IS.ODO  pounds  upon 
uare  inch  of  the  surfuce  upon  ^ihicb  it  acts.  Both 
louilli  and  Eulur  however  make  this  presiuie  still 

ict  that  the  density  of  air  varies  with  the  coaipress- 
>  is  sufiicieut  to  show  that  the  atmosphere  about  the 
nnol  be  of  uniform  density ;  and  it  is  also  evident 
■  density  must  diminish  from  the  surface  of  tbe 
iwards.  according  to  some  law  depending  on  tbe 
if  any  point  aliuve  the  earth,  or  rather  upon  tlie 
if  the  lams  of  air  above  that  point.     It  might,  at 

supposed  that  the  atmosphere  would  extend  up- 
I  o  height  at  which  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  par- 
air  (by  the  diuroal  revolution)  is  equal  to  the  force 
ation ;  and  it  is  sliown  by  Poisson  (Traitt  de  Mi- 

torn.  iL,  61D)  that,  conformably  to  this  principle,  the 
r  the  atmosphere  at  the  equator  should  be  ^ual  to 
,'e  times  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth.  But  it  is 
thai,  long  before  this  height  is  attained,  the  air 
elasticity  by  the  cold  in  the  upper  regions,  or  that 
:)sion  is  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  tbe  ethereal 
ich  is  diffused  through  infinite  space.  By  the  duia-  j 
x'ili<>lit  it  is  inferred  that  the  atmosphere  is  capable  | 
ting  [he  sun's  rays  at  the  height  of  about  4S  miles 
lo   eaiih,   and   it   is   probable   that   some   light   is ' 

from  a  still  more  elevated  region.  j 

er  tu  determine  the  law  by  which  the  density  of, 


centre  of  the  earth,  and  let  AZ  be  the  height  of  a  very 
slender  column  of  air  extending  vertically  upwards  lo  the 
of  the  atmosphere.     Also  let  the  atmosphere  he  divided 
I  an  infinite  number  of  concentric  strata  of  equal  thick- 
ses.  which  latter  represent  by  AB.  BC,  CD.  8cc, ;  end, 
as   these  thicknesses    are   small,    let   the  density   of  the 
r   in   each  stratum  be  uniform  and  equal  lo  that  which 
due  to  the  weight  of  all  the  strata  above  it. 
Let  d,,  d^  d„  &c.  represent  the  densities  of  the  several 
rata  whose  heights  are  AB,  BC,  CD,  &c.;  these  terms 
ay  also  represent  the  weights  of  the  slender  columns  AB, 
BC,  CD,  8sc :  consequently  the  weights  of  the   column* 
AB,  AC,  AD.  8co,  may  be  respectively  represented  by  rf„ 
rf,  -i-  rf^  £*,  -I-  d,  -t-  d,,  &c.    ITien,  the  density  In  each  stra- 
tum being  proportional  to  the  weight,  or  sum  of  the  densi- 
ties, of  all  above  it,  we  have 

rfi  :  rf,  -f  rf,  +  rf.  +  rfj  -t-  &c.  : :  (I,  :  d,  -I-  d.  +  dj  ^-  &c     (I) 
In  like  manner 
rf,  r  rfj  -h  rf.  -f-  dj  -f-  d,  +  &c.  : ;  d, :  d.  +  d.  -).  d;  -h  &c  (II) 

d,'r  d,  -I-  d,  +  d.  4  d,  -I-  &o.  : :  dj  :  d,-l-d,  -H  d,  -I-  &c.  (HI) 
In  like  manner 

d. :  rfj  -H*.  +  rfi  +  &o-  :  :  (i. :  di  -I-  d,  -J- d,  -)-  &c  (IV) 
Then,  from  (I)  and  (HI),  by  equalilv  of  ratios,  we  have 

d,  :  d,  : :  d,  :  '<4 
And.  from  (11)  and  (IVj.  by  eqtwlity  of  ratios,  we  have 

d,  :  d,  :  :  d,  :  d^. 

Thus  d„  d„  dj.  d„  &c.  are  in  a  geometrical  progiession  de- 
creasing. 

Now  AB,  AC,  AD,  &c.  form  an  arithmetical  pr<Kros- 
sion  increasing;  or.  reckoning  both  the  heights  and  tbe 
densities  from  any  point,  as  K,  downwards,  the  former  (that 
is,  KH,  KG,  KF,  Kc)  form  an  arithmetical  progression,  and 
the  (tensities  in  KH.  HG,  GF,  &c.  form  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression, both  increasing.  But  a  ta'iea  of  number*  in  au 
arithmetical  progression  being  made  to  correspond  to  a  se- 
ries in  geometrical  progression.  Ihe  former  number*  are 
lagaritbmg  of  the  Utier ;  and  thus  the  distances  KH,  KG, 
KF,  &c.  may  be  considered  as  repre^nting  tbe  Ic^aritbms 
of  the  densities  in  the  slraU  KH,  HG,  GF,  ko.  respec- 

Henc«,  if  there  existed  a  table  of  logtrilhms  formed  on 
the  two  series  just  mentioned,  the  heightof  any  point,  as  C. 
ibove  another,  us  A,  would  be  equal  to  the  diOerctice  between 
the  logarithms  of  the  densities  of  the  air  at  those  points ;  or 
by  the  nature  of  logarithms,    we    should    have   AC  = 

den*,  at  A  .         . 

Ic^.  J—  But  such  a  table  is  unnecessary,  since,  from 

the  properties  of  logarithms  and  of  Ihe  logarilhmic  curve, 
lhe  value  of  AC  may  be  found  by  means  of  the  common 
tables.  Imagine  any  point  K  to  be  the  origin  of  lhe  ab- 
scissa (rEpresenled  by  a:)  on  the  vertical  Ime  ZA;  and 
imagine  any  horizontal  ordinates  KA,  Yf,  &c.  (represented 
by  y)  lobe  drawn:  then,  if  KF.  KD,  Stc.  be  proportional  to 
lhe  logarithms  of  ¥/,  04,  &c.,  the  hne  ad/k,  &,c.  is  called 
the  logorilbmio  curve,  and  its  equatioa  is  log,  y  =:  3^  log.  a. 


or  y  =  a  [Looarithuic  Citrvb],  wheni  a  i»  tome  con- 
ilDiil  wlilrli  ii  railed  tlie  bue  of  tlie  sj'slcm  of  logvilhtni 
spperlammg  to  llio  pArlieulur  curve. 

NoA'  it  \ia.*  been  ilvnionatrated  by  malhctuBlicians,  that 
if  tDnf^nU  am,  iJn,  &c.  be  drawn  from  any  pointi  in  tbo 
curve,  the  sublangcnis  Am,  Dn,  Sec.  will  be  equal  to  one 
BLioilier;  and  that  the  area  comprehended  between  the  iii- 
Hnile  hranrh  a:  ot  the  curve,  ill  asymptote  AZ,  and  any 
oidinalo  A  a,  is  equal  (o  the  product  of  (he  conitant  tubtan- 
IfL-nt,  or  modulus  uf  the  curve,  and  that  ordinate ;  hence  the 
area  between  ka  and  the  inflnilely  remote  lumniit  Z  ii 
c<iital  lo  An  X  Am.  Alio,  by  the  nature  of  logarith  mi,  the 
jOKDiithnis  uf  the  lame  nitlural  number  in  difTurent  lyitcmi 
of  logarithms  beai  to  one  another  the  tame  proportion  ai 
the  moduli  of  Ihuie  lyilcmi.  We  have  therefore  only  to 
And  the  value  of  the  autjtan);ent  Am,  or  modului,  fur  what 
may  be  r.-illed  the  atmoiphcrical  lotiaritlimi ;  and,  from  the 
lait-menlionod  properly,  the  above  value  of  AC  may  be 
iTan.rormcd  into  an  expreuion  containmg  common  loga- 

Let  k  denote  the  hei);ht  of  a  homogcneoui  almoiphere 
whole  deniity  is  equal  lu  that  of  the  real  almoiphere  at  the 
lurface  of  the  earth,  which  deniity  is  represented  by  the 
line  Aa  in  the  above  diagram ;  then  A  X  A  a  nill  represent 
the  weight  of  such  humogeneoui  atmosphere,  or  its  pressure 
on  the  point  A.  Bui  (lie  area  between  Z  A.  Aa,  and  the 
curve  being  iuppo?ed  lo  be  made  up  of  the  infinite  number 
of  ordiiialta  Ao,  Drf,  F/,  8ic.,  which,  leverally,  represent 
the  dciuiiios  at  (he  air  at  (ho  points  A,  D,  ¥,  &c.  in  the 
infinitely  hieh  column  AZ  of  aimoipherical  air;  that  area, 
,^:«    A  ^v  l^H.   »...  —H.-.^-..^*  ,u«  ...^.-»u*  ^e  .....1.    _„i... 


lall  have  A  m  =  A,  Thui  (be  height  of  a  homo)(eni 
Bdnosphere  exercising  at  A  the  same  pressure  as  (he  real 
atmosphere,  will  be  the  lubtangent,  or  roo<lului,  of  the  at- 
mospherical lugaTilhmi.  TheTalueof  A  ii  determined  by  a 
proportion  in  which  the  heights  of  (he  column  of  homoge- 
neous air,  and  the  column  or  mercury  which  holds  it  inequi- 
librio,  arc  to  one  another  inversely  as  the  specific  graviliei 
of  the  two  fluids.  [Hydrostatics.]  Now  the  specific  gra- 
vities of  air  and  mercury  being,  respectively,  I'll  and 
I3SGS;  and  (he  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the 
barometer  bein^  .10  inrhes  when  the  temperature  is   ex- 

iiressed  by  5j°  (Fahrenheit),  we  get  37603  feet,  or  4634 
aihoms  for  (he  value  of  A.  Then  the  moduluaof  thecom- 
taoa  logarithms  being  0'-l34!9,  we  have 

•J3429  :  463-1  :  ;  common  log.  ^ .; — r-^  :  106ro  com. 

ttenn  ty  at  C 

log.-^ — ' — t~r  '•  '"^  ''''*  '**^  tuna  is  the  eauivalcnt  of  tbe 
above  expression  for  AC. 

The  height  of  tbe  column  of  mercury  which  is  luppotted 
by  the  pressure  of  (he  atmosphere  varying  directlv  with 
that  pressure ;  it  follows  that  we  may  substitute  in  the  last 
expression  the  heights  of  the  mercurial  columns  at  A  and 
C  for  tbe  densities  of  the  air  at  thosu  pointt.  and  thui  we 
AftgAf  o/mere.  at  A 


s  10670 o 
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K  tiir  tbe  Talue  of 


•■  luigkl  nf  mere,  at  C 
A  C  in  fathoms.  Thererora  the  height*  of  the  eolumni  of 
mercury  being  obierved  at  any  two  places,  aa  A  and  C,  th« 
height  of  C  above  A  can  be  found.  [Barohbtik.]  But 
the  faelor  10G7U  may  be  changed  into  the  more  convenient 
number  lOOOO  by  an  alteration  in  the  temperature  (S&° 
Fahrenheit)  on  which  the  former  number  dependi.  By 
experiment  it  has  been  aicertained,  that  if  the  allilude  of 
line  place  ubuve  another  be  coinpuled  from  Itie  above  for- 
mula, it  will  var)'  by,^  of  ils  value  for  each  degree  by  which 
the  mean  of  the  temperatures  at  the  two  slationi  differs 

from  ij°.  Now  — tt"  =  24S  nearly,  the  variation,  in  fa- 
thoms, for  one  degree ;  consequently  2*i:  670  (=  the  ei- 
reiM  of  10G70  above  lUOUO)  : :  I'  :  27"  nearly;  and  there- 
fore S^°— 'j;*,  or  SS*.  is  the  temperature  at  which  the 

hrigkt  nfmerc.  ai  A 
"I"'""  '""""  "»•  '•'■  <„,«./ wrc.Tc"""'" 
hciBht  of  C  above  A  in  fathoms ;  and  of  course  this  value 
must  bo  increased  or  diminished  by  ,),  parlof  itsoirfar  each 
dogree  above  i.r  below  28°  in  (he  mean  of  the  Icmperaturei 
observed  at  A  and  c.    [Hkiomts.  MEAica«ii«i(T  or-l 
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The  iDOUntaiD-baTOmeter,  at  it  a  eaOed,  it  i  ■ 

vided  with  an  adjusting  screw,  by  which  tba  m       ck 
mercury  in  the  cistern  may  be  made  to  eoinew*  • 
zen>  of  the  mleof  inches  by  which  tbe  beij[l>l  of  tbe  i 
ii  eipresaed;  but  those  of  a  more  portable  kiirf  ha**  •■ 
that  adjuiting  screw,  and  then  a  eorraetion  tnnit  ha 
for  (he  error  of  the  i-ciile.     Kor  this  purpaeo.  Iba       ■•■ 
tween  tbe  area  of  the  bore  of  the  lube  and  tbe  lo       ■ 
of  the  cistern  must  be  found   (it  ii  usuallj  (»«■  b. 
maker  of  the  instrument) ;  let  it  be  aa  1  to  « :  i 

the  ratio  between  the  rise  or  fall  of  tbe  i     t< 
eiilern  and  the  corresponding  fall  or  rite  of       kIm        • 
When  the  surfaco  of  the  mercury  in  tba  <  i 

coincide  with  ihe  leru  of  the  mle  of  incuE^  um  ■ 
tlie  column  in  the  lube  it  corrrclly  esprewod  bv       i^b. 
and  the  lop  of  iho  column  is,  in  that  ease^  called 
point,  no  correction  being  then   neoetaaiy.     In  bh 

add  — ■  of  the  height  shown  by  the  ic^lo  to  tl       t       ^1 
the  latter  it  greater  than  tbe  neutral  height  ar  I 

leu;  tbe  sum,  or  difference,  is  the  eorrcei  hi        v 
mercury  in   the    tube   above  the  lurfkce  of 

Water  boils  when  the  elailic  power  of  the  *a]         I        I 
from  it  is  equal  lo  the  incumbent  pretaara :   i 
quently  the  temperature  at  which   ihs   boilii      w— ^ 
in  the  open  eir  will  depend  upon  the  weigb. 
tpheiical  column  above  it.     Therefore,  tinee  ll      • 
comes  less  as  the  station  is  more  elevated,  it  ib  ■ 
water  will  boil  at  a  lower  temperature  on  a 
on  the  plain  at  its  foot ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  ..        ■_■ 
itructed  an  instrument  called  a  thermomelrieai 
by  which,  on  the  principle  just   mentionod, 
heights  of  stations  can  be  found.     A   tube  co> 
mercury  is  provided   wilh   a  graduated   scale, 
used,  tlie  bulb  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  whisiii 
to  boil  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp. 

In  order  lo  delermino  Ihe  licightt  of  ilali 
the  knowledge  of  the  temperature  at  which  whb  ■ 

formulaF  =  [ — — —  1  given  by  Mr.  Trm^eU 

employed.     Here  t  is  the  temperature  of  tbe  ba 
at  the  station,  expressed  in  decrees  of  tbe  • 
mometer ;  F  is  the  measure  uf  the  elastic  tonm  >_  .^s  ■■ 
at  Ihe  temperature  '  under  the  pressure  of  (be 
and  is  expressed  by  tbe  corresponding  beigbt, 
of  the  column  of  mercury  in  a  barometer. 


multiplied  by  10,DUD  will  give  the  approximata  . 
which  may  be  then  correctEd  as  above. 

Tbe  velocity  with  winch  air  flows  into  a 
an  aperture  in  a  vessel  follows  the  tame  law  ■•  wi       ■ 
other  non-elastic  fluid  [Hydhodvmahici]  ',   for 
the  former  case,  the  quaiitiiy  of  air  raaoinr  tbr 
orifice  in  a  given  time  varies  with  the  denaity  of  tbb> 
successively  comes  to  the  oriBce,  yet  tbe  piaiiialij  < 
the  air  is  forced  out  varying  in  the  sanM  pmpetti 
velocity,  by  dynamics,  remains   constant.     Heiiee  a* 
that  a  column  of  air,  in  its  ordinary  state,  extci 
top  of  the  atmosphere,  rushes  through  an  o       i  bv  • 
vac-uum  with  a  velocity  (=1339  feet  m  a  iMbuo, 
that  with  which  a  heavy  body  would  fall  thiiiii|h  ■ 
equal  to  that  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere. 

The  law  is  the  tame,  whether  we  consider  tbi 
only  by  its  weight,  or  whether  it  be  confined  in  a         i 
the  efflux  be  produced  by  the  elatticity.     For. 
the  vessel   being  in  tbe  ordinary  stale  of  tbe  a 
the  pressure  against  every  point  on  the  interioi  >•  ■ 

equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  vbxb,  u  wA 
olhcrwine  confined,  it  would  be  kept  in  its  actual  Mii 
consequently  it  be^-ius  to  flow  from  the  ortflea  wiib  tti 
same  velocity  aj  if  it  had  been  impelled  by  the  we«hlrf 
the  whole  column  of  atmosphere  above  tbe  onlc^Mtih 
with  the  velocity  due  lo  the  descent  of  a  body  frwai  a  k^ 
equal  to  that  of  a  homogeneous  atmoephera^  Kflm  b 
moment,  tbe  density  of  the  air  in  the  veaacl  dimaaka^ 
ill  claslirit)'  diminishes  with  it,  and  contc<{uratly  tbt  pe^ 
of  motion  IS  dtminiihed  in  the  same  ratio  a*  tbe  denser; 
Iherefure  the  velocity  remains  coniunL  It  nay  b*  aiM 
al>o  that,  since  the  density  of  air  tticreaiea  with  ibepRMM 
an  additional  pressure  on  tbe  fluid  ta  a  roitf  viU  miS 
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he  Telocity  of  the  efdux.  But  the  law  just  men- 
inly  hold:!  good  when  the  vacuum  is  supposed  lo 

perfect  on  the  evterior  of  the  orifice ;  for,  if  the  oir 
red  ill  a  vetsul,  it  will  expand  in  that  vessel  and 
jaiiisl  Iheellluent  airat  the  otiflce,  thus  diminishing 
city  till  thu  latter  finally  becomes  equal  lo  zero  ; 
.will  take  place  when  the  air  has  attained  the  same 
in  the  two  vessels. 

eSlucnt  air  be  of  a  given  density,  but  not  the  same 
le  ordinary  stale  of  the  atmosphere,  the  force  by 
t  would  be  made  to  flow  into  a  vacuum  must  be 
led  by  the  above  equation  PD*  =  P'D ;  where  P  is 
ssure  (or  weight  of  ihe  column)  of  the  ordinary 
lere,  and  D  its  density  at  the  earth's  surface  ;  D'  is 
>n  density  and  P' is  the  required  pressure  or  force 
h  that  air  wonld  be  impelled  through  the  orifice. 
ftir  in  the  ordinary  stale  be  allowed  to  rush  into  a 
ciniaining  air  less  dense  than  itself,  and  the  velocity 
;  be  required,  tho  moving  force  will  be  the  difference 
.  (hat  wiih  which  the  ominary  ah  is  driven  through 
ke  and  that  wiih  which  the  rarer  air  would  be  so 
that  is,  it  may  be  represented  by  P— P*;  then  Ihe 
3  of  etUux  being  as  ihe  square  roots  of  Ihe  forces 
dynamics],  if  the  velocity  due  to  the  force  P  is 
he  required  velocity  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ay  be  found. 

letermiualion  of  the  velocity  with  which  steam  or 
!f  elastic  Huid  rushes  into  a  vacuum,  or  into  a  fluid 
ensity  than  itself,  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
lus,  knowing  the  temperature  of  steam,  and  conse- 
its  elasticity,  or  the  equivalent  ptessura,  we  can 
height  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere  which  would 
the  same  pressure;  and  then  the  velocity  with 
he  steam  flows  into  a  vacuum  would  be  equal  to 
uiied  by  a  body  in  falling  down  the  height  of  such 
«te.  But  if  ifie  steara  is  to  flow  into  any  elastic 
less  density  than  itself,  the  height  of  the  liomu- 
almosphere  must  correspond  to  the  ditTcrenco  of 
itures  aiisin''  frum  the  ditferent  elasticities  of  the 

ler  lo  find  the  time  during  which  air,  being  in  the 
stale,  must  flow  through  an  orifice  inio  an  ex- 
vessel  hcfuru  Ihe  air  in  the  latter  acquires  any  given 
D* ;  let  V  be  the  interior  volume  of  t  ne  vessel  which 
eive  the  air,  and  A  be  tho  area  of  the  orifice ;  also 
the  required  time.  Then  (/  (V.D')  or  V.dD'  repre- 
.e  small  quantity  of  air  which  may  enter  the  vessel 
I  time  dt  at  the  commencement  of  the  efllux.  Now, 
'  the  ordinary  density  of  the  air,  h  the  height  of  the 
neous  atnios)iherc,  thezi  ijlgh  [Hydrooynauics] 
he  initial  velocity.  But.  P  being  the  force  by  which 
iuary  air  is  impelled  lliroush  the  orifice,  from  thu 

p.iy  p.iy 

I  P.D'=P'D  we  have  F'='-rr-  "'"l  P' 


iT  ■"' 
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le  (brce  by  which  the  air  is  impelled  through  the 
t  Ihe  end  of  the  time  (.  or  when  the  density  is  D*. 
velocities  being  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of 
es,  we  have  thu  velocity  at  the  end  of  Ihe  time  I 

this  being  multiplied  by  the 

by  the  area  of  the  orifice,  and  by  dt,  gives 
ftD<D-D')|rf(  for  the  small  quantity  of  air  which. 
he  element  dt  of  lime,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time 
nto  the  vessel.  The  velocities  being  constant,  the 
s  that  flow  during  the  lime  dl  are  equal  to  ono 
;  hence,  equating  this  expression  with  Vdiy  above. 


4'<-?)h 


dt  = 


A  VagAD  VlD-D') 


This  equation  being 


:d  gives  i= (D-D*)'  +  emil.     The 

AV2ff/(D 
is    determined   hy   considering   that   f=tO   when 
fhich  gives  const.  =  VD,  and  thus  the  value  of  ( 

hown  under  Ihe  word  Air-Puuf  that  the  density 
lir  in  a  receiver  becomes  diminished  in  a  geo- 
progressioii,  afier  succci^sive  strokes  of  the  piston. 
!  common  ratio  of  this  progression  may  he  expressed 

:ally  by  the  term  -—  ,.  where  v  is  the  volume  of  , 
vcr  ,  and  </  thai  of  the  bansl;  Uld,  if  D  he  the 
.C.  No   1140.  ' 


density  of  the  sJt  In  the  receiver  when  the  process  of  exhaus- 
tion is  commenced,  we  shall  have  evidently  D  — — -  '"' 

the  density  of  Ihe  air  in  tho  receiver  after  n  strokes. 
Hence  this  density  can  be  found  when  the  number  of 
strokes  IS  given  ;  or,  reducing  the  equation,  we  may  find  n, 
the  number  of  strokes  which  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  reduce  tho  air  in  the  receiver  to  any  given  density. 

For  the  pressure  and  resistance  of  the  air  against  bodies, 
see  Aero-Dvnauics  and  GuN^tERv;  and  for  aerial  navi- 
gation, see  Balloon. 

PN  EUMOBRANCHIATA,  Lamarck's  secondseclion  of 
his  order  Gasteropoda, coa\ainine  the  Limacinea,  or  Snails. 

PNEUMODERMON.    [Pteropod.i.] 

PNEUMO'NIA.     [LuNus,  Diseases  of.] 

PNEUSTOI'DEA,  Filzinger's  name  for  a,  family  of 
Saurians,  formed  from  Lyriocephaius  and  Piieuslfs,  Mer- 
rem.  ami  PhrynocephiUug,  Kaup.  This  family  Eitzinger 
approximates  to  that  of  the  Cameleons. 

PO.  BASIN  OF  THE.  Tho  river  Po.  called  Padus  and 
Eridanus  by  the  Romans,  rises  from  two  springs,  in  about 
44°  4U'  N.  lat.,  7°  E.  long,,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Visa,  a  splendid  mountain  pyramid  l£,5eo  feet  high,  Ihe 
upper  part  of  which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The 
sources  of  the  Po  are  about  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  Flow- 
ing first  east  and  then  north-east,  through  a  deep  valley 
called  Val  d'Oro,  the  Po  receives  on  lis  ten  hank  the 
Chisone  and  other  streams  from  the  valleys  of  Pimerol  and 
of  the  Valdenses;  and  on  its  ri^ht  bank  the  Vraita,  Ihe 
Maira,  and  the  Grana,  which,  rising  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  flow  in  a  north-east  direction  through  the 
open  country  of  Saluzzo,  and  join  the  Po  in  succession 
above  the  town  of  Carignano,  from  whence  the  river  flows 
nearly  due  north  to  Turin,  through  a  brood  valley  bounded 
by  the  oiTsets  of  the  Cottian  Alps  on  the  west  and  the  hills 
of  Monferrato  on  the  east.  Passing  Turin,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  a  liandsome  stone  bridge,  (he  Po  receives  on  its  left  bank 
the  Dora  Kiparia  Trom  the  valley  of  Susa  and  Mount  Cents, 
and  afterwards  the  Stura  from  the  valley  of  Lanio,  a  ro- 
mantic district  among  the  Alps  north-west  of  Turin.  The 
river  now  inclines  to  the  north-east,  receives  the  Orca  from 
the  north,  and  passing  by  the  town  of  Chivasso,  turns  to 
the  east  or  east  by  south,  m  which  general  direction  it  con- 
tinues lo  flow  for  the  rest  of  its  course  lo  the  sea,  making 
however  numerous  windings.  Below  Chivasso  the  Po  re- 
ceives from  the  north  the  EJora  Balteo,  with  all  the  drainage 
of  the  large  valley  of  Aosta,  and  about  thirty  miles  farther 
the  Sesia,  a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the  glaciers 
oi  Mount  Rosa,  and  which,  after  draining  the  Vol  di  Sesia, 
an  Alpine  valley,  enters  the  plains  of  Vercelii,  receives  tho 
Cervo  and  other  streams,  and  after  a  course  of  about  ninety 
miles  enters  (he  Po  below  the  town  of  Casale.  The  Po 
here  makes  a  bend  lo  the  south,  but  on  reaching  Valenza 
resumes  its  eastern  course.  In  all  its  course  from  Carig- 
nano  to  Valenza,  for  a  length  of  nearly  eighty  miles,  the 
Po  receives  no  affluents  of  any  importance  on  its  right 
bunk,  being  skirled  all  along  on  Ihat  side  hy  the  hills  of 
Monferruto,  owing  to  which  the  river  describes  a  kind  of 
semicircle.  But  to  the  south  of  those  hUls,  and  between 
them  and  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  flows  the  Tanaro.  a 
large  stream  which  rises  near  Ormea  in  the  Maritime  Alps, 
and  flowing  northwards,  receives  the  E Hero,  Pesio,  and 
Gesso,  and  the  Slura  from  Cuneo  (Stura  is  the  name  of 
several  rivers  of  Piedmont),  and  after  passing  hy  (Jberasco 
and  Alba  turns  lo  the  east,  receiving  the  draining  of  the 
hills  of  Lower  Monferrato  on  one  side  and  of  the  Ligurian 
Apennines  on  the  other,  [Monfkhhato.]  The  Tanaro 
flows  by  Asli,  the  principal  town  of  Monferrato,  receives  the 
Belbo  from  the  south,  and  farther  on  the  Burmida,  swelled 
by  the  Orba  from  the  mountains  of  La  Bocchetta,  after 
which  it  flows  through  the  plains  of  Alessandria  and  Ma- 
rengo, and  enters  the  Po  about  eight  miles  below  Va- 
lenza, aAera  tortuous  course  of  about  130  miles,  iu  which 
it  describes  a  segment  of  a  circle  nearly  parallel  lo  that 
described  by  the  Po,  being  separated  from  the  latter  river 
by  Ihe  hills  of  Lower  Monferrato. 

AfWr  receiving  the  Tanaro,  tho  Po  continues  its  course  in 
an  easterly  direction  through  the  wide  plain  of  I,ombardy, 
receiving  on  its  right  or  southern  bank  the  Scrivia  from 
Torlona  and  the  Slaftbra  from  Voghera,  and  ou  its  left  or 
northern  bank  the  Agogna  and  the  Tcidoppio  f^om  Novam. 
Between  Voghera  Hnd  Piaoenxa  several  vffseta  of  the 
Vot.  XVIII.-2  Q 
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lif^rian  Apennines  approach  close  to  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Po,  whosf  only  nlUiUMit  of  any  importance  from  that 
quartiT  is  th(»  Trrbhia,  a  mountain  torrent  which  swelU  i 
firi'Utlv  in  the  rainy  sou>^  in,  hut  i.s  bhalluw  in  tune  of 
(1  sought.  [1'auma,  i)i  chy  of.]  Tliore  is  a  marked  dif- 
forencu  between  the  character  of  the  southern  atlluents  of 
tlio  Po  east  of  the  Tanaro  and  those  which  come  from  the 
north.  The  latter  are  deep  perennial  rivers,  being  fed  by 
the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  but  the  others  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  torrents,  being  chiefly  supplied  by  the  rains  which 
fall  in  the  Apennines.  Na])oleon  remarks^in  his  *  Military 
Memoirs,'  dictated  to  Montholon,  that  an  army  invading 
Italy  from  France  finds  its  march  much  easier  by  foUov^ing 
the  Kotithern  instead  of  the  northern  bank  of  the  Po. 

The  Tirino  is  one  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the  Po.  It 
issues  out  of  several  small  lakes  near  the  summit  of  the  St. 
Got  hard,  ttows  through  the  Canton  Ticino.  and  enters  the 
J^tko  Ma«:giore,  out  of  which  it  issues  again  at  Sesto,  from 
whence  it  tlows  for  ()0  miles  through  the  great  plain,  marking 
the  boundary  between  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  terri- 
tories. It  passes  by  Pavia  and  enters  the  Po  a  few  miles 
below  that  city.  The  Ticino  is  a  very  rapid  river,  but  is 
navigable  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  East  of  the 
Ticino  the  Po  receives  the  Lambro,  swelled  by  theOlona,  the 
river  of  Milan  ;  and  lower  down  the  Adda,  a  deep  and 
rapid  stream,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  and 
is  swelled  by  the  Bremboand  the  Serio  from  the  mountiins 
of  Bergamo.  [Adda.]  East  of  the  Adda  runs  the  Oglio  or 
Ollio,  a  considerable  river,  which  rises  in  Valcamonica  on 
the  borders  of  the  Valtelina,  forms  the  little  lake  I»eo,  and, 
issuing  out  of  it  at  Sernico,  receives  the  Mella  from  Brescia, 
and  theChiesc,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  I^ke  of  Idn),  and 
enters  the  Po  above  Bor^oforte.  The  Ollio  is  navigable  by 
large  boats  below  Pontevico.  Its  whole  course,  from  its 
source  to  its  confluence,  is  about  140  miles.  [Brkscia, 
pROViN'CK  OF.]  Precluding  to  the  eastward,  the  next  great 
affluent  of  the  Po  is  the  Mincio.  an  important  river,  which 
is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Gunla,  and  with  it  forms  a  geo- 
graphical division  between  the  Milanese  territory,  or  L/)m- 
bardy  Pmper,  and  the  old  Venetian  Territories.  The  Mincio, 
after  issuing  out  of  the  lake  at  Peschiera,  forms  the  lagoons 
in  the  middle  of  which  lies  Mantova.  Below  Mantova  it  is 
navigable  for  large  boats  down  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Po  near  Governolo. 

The  Po  below  Piaccnza  receives  on  its  southern  bank  the 
following  rivers,  or  rather  torrents,  which  rise  in  tho  Apen- 
nines: 1,  the  Nura,  a  small  stream:  'J,  the  Taro,  a  larger 
river  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Pontremoli,  and  after 
a  course  of  alK)ut  65  mile<»  enters  the  Po  above  Casal  Mag- 
giore ;  3,  the  Parma  and  Lenza,  two  small  streams  in  the  state 
of  Parma ;  4,  the  Crostolo,  a  small  stream  which  passes  by 
Guastalla ;  5,  the  Secchia,  a  considerable  river  which  crosses 
the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  enters  the  Po  a  few  miles  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Mincio.  The  Secchia  is  navigable  for 
large  boats  up  to  Pontebasso  near  Modena  [Modkna, 
Di'ciivof];  6,  the  Panaro,  called  Scoltenna  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cimone 
near  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  crosses  the  duchy  of  Moflena 
and  part  of  the  papal  province  of  Ferrara,  and  aAer  a  tortu- 
ous course  of  ncarlv  10(»  miles  enters  the  Po  below  Bondeno. 
The  Panaro  is  navigable  for  30  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Po.  The  Panaro  is  the  last  aflluent  of  the  Po  from 
the  south;  but  on  the  north  bank,  below  the  confluenre  of 
the  Mincio.  various  canals,  under  the  names  of  Caiuil  Biamn). 
Polesclla,  Tartaro.  .Adiajetto,  &c.,  bring  into  the  Po  part  of 
the  wafers  «)f  the  Adigc,  and  the  drainage  of  the  marshy 
country  whieli  lies  between  the  two  rivers.  [Adria.]  The 
Po  in  former  times  passed  south  of  Ferrara,  but  after  the 
dreadl'ul  llixxl  of  lljj  the  main  stream  chanQ;ed  its  bed, 
and  it  now  passes  ahout  thrie  miles  north  of  Fen  ara.  Alxmt 
twenty  miles  lower  down,  near  Papozzo,  th.e  river  divides 
into  two  branches ;  the  left  or  northern  one,  which  is  the 
larger,  is  called  Maestra,  or  Po  Grande,  and  also  Po  dclle 
Forna(M ;  it  enters  the  sea  by  several  mouths,  the  principal 
of  which,  called  Maestra,  is  always  navigable  by  merchant 
vessels.  The  length  of  course  from  the  point  of  bifurcation 
to  the  moutli  is  about  twenty  miles.  The  right  or  south- 
ern braneh,  called  Po  d'Ariano,  also  divides  into  several 
mouths,  the  principal  of  which  is  called  Po  di  Goro,  and  is 
likew-ue  arrp^sible  to  merchant  vessels  from  the  sea.  The 
tide  is  only  tMi  iu  a  slight  degree  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  above  the  mouths,  :\vA  it  does  not  rise  quite  two 
feet*    Small  tucrchant  vessels  ascend  tho  river  as  far  as 


I-ago!scuro  near  Ferrara.  Higher  up  the  naTigation  is 
ricd  on  by  boats  of  the  burthen  of  sixty  tons,  as  fa;  m 
Cremona  in  all  sea-^ons,  and  higher  up  as  far  as  Cata>  a 
i'iedmont,  except  in  times  of  irreat  drought.  Above  Lzhm 
the  Po  is  only  navigable  for  small  boats  or  rafts.  The  «b  « 
course  of  the  river,  including  its  windings,  is  reckoned  a 
about  450  miles. 

The  width  of  the  be«l  of  the  Po,  from  the  oooinctts  ^ 
the  Ticino  to  its  bifurcation,  is  from  1200  to  1800  fecL  TW 
depth  of  water  varies  from  VI  to  .IC  fuet.  The  penodol 
floods  take  place  in  the  summer  months,  in  eonsequsnci  rf 
the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  Alps,  but  extnori^- 
nary  floods  occur  at  other  seasons  also  after  great  rsjm. 
From  the  confluence  of  the  Ticino  to  its  mouth,  adisiancr;/ 
about  '200  miles,  the  fall  in  the  l>ed  of  the  river  is  about  J  - . 
fei>t  of  perpendicular  height.  The  Po  is  not  fordablc  beb« 
Turin,  and  has  no  bridge  across  it  below  that  city.  Tbe 
whole  course  of  the  Po  with  its  sinuosities  la  ekiw  lei 
miles.  It  is  embanked  from  below  Piacenza  lo  theses,  t: 
protect  the  country  from  inundations.  Tbe  Btrweans  arc 
said  to  have  first  applied  themselves  to  embank  tbe  Fi. 
Near  Ferrara,  and  below  that  town  down  to  tbe  Uun  «/ 
the  Po,  the  ordinary  level  of  the  water  in  the  ri'  »  b;cfa« 
than  the   country  near  its  banks.     (Reina,   i*  <  v 

Corso  del  Fiume  Pj;    Romani,  Deit  AnHco  com 
Fiume  PoJ)    The  old  bed  of  the  Po,   which  mas  * 
of  the  town  of  Ferrara,  and  which  xa  still  ealU       « 
Ferrara,  still    receives  &omc  of  tbe  water  of 
river  by  means  of  canals,  but  is  chiefly  filled  by  um ' 
of  the  Reno,  a  rapid  river  which  rises  in  tbe  Tuscan  a 
nines,  passes  near  Bologna,   and  after  a  course  '^  — ■ 
70  miles  joins  the  Po  of  Ferrara  below  that  city.  1 
is  navigable  for  boats  in  the  lower  part  of  its  c« 
only  in  the  winter  and  spring.    The  Po  of  Ferr"— 
into  two  branches  :  the  left  or  northern  is  called  iv 

lano,  from  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  ent      Xm 
the  right  or  southern  brantdi,  called  Po  di  Pri         . 
several  rivers,  or  rather  torrents,  from  theTuscmv  - 
namely  the  Savena,  I  dice,  Silura,  Santerno,  and         k 
Po  di  Primaro  enters  the  >ea  at  Primaru  a  few 
of  Ravenna.    The  Lamone,  which  passes  by  Y\ 
the  sea  by  a  separate  mouth  betweeu  Primaro  auu 
In  antient  times  the  Lamone  communicated  i  >» 

and  Ravenna  itself  stood  on  an  island  in  tbed        u 
river.     (Bertoldi,  Memorie  d^l  B)  di  R  ,  «- 

1786.)    The  delta  of  the  Po  mav  now  he  * •^^  ■■  •«- 

minating  on  the  south  at  Primaro :  it  extends  to  tbe  n 
ward  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Adige  at  Bk*  i 

Chioggia,  distant  from  Primaro  about  40  mi  %        % 

line  from  north  to  south :    unless  wc  considei  lucwo 
the  Brenta  and  Bacchii^lione  as  forming  part  of  it.  ai  u 
rivers  are  connected  by  canals  with  the  Adige, 
Adige  communicates  with  the  Po.     In  this  Utter 
delta  of  the  Po  would  include   all    the   &ea-eoas«  w 
northern  extremity  of  the  lagoons  of  Venice,  and        h 
Piave  would  form  the  northern  boundary'  of  the  bi 
Po.    The  Piave.  Livensh,  Tagliamento,  and  \Ui 
each  a  small  separate  basin. 

Tlie  length  of  the  basin  of  the  Po,  from  the  sources  d 
Dora  Riparia  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gen^vra,  vhwbk 
most  western  point,  to  the  great  trstuaryof  the  Pool       w 
tru,  is  *.!80  miles  from  west  to  east.    The  width  rf  tb«  « 
is  about  140  miles  from  the  Ligurian  and  Tuscan 
nines  to  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  of  the  TyraL 
area,  if  wo  include  in  it  the  whole  course  of  the  il        * 
near  40,000  square  miles,  or  about  four-fifUis  of 
of  England.    The  whole  of  Pieflmont  in  its  larger 
Lonibardy  Pioper.  Southern  or  Italian  Tyrol,  tbe  ^      »■ 
half  of  the  Venetian  territory,  the  Swisa  canton  of       3^ 
some  districts  of  the  canton  of  the  Grisons.  tbedurSK^cf 
Parma  and  Piacenza,  the  papal  le;:ations  of  Bologna,  F«r- 
rara,  and  Ravenna,  and  that  small  part  of  Tuscanv  v^^^k 
extends  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apennines  sad  ii 
called  Ruiiiagna  Gran-Ducale— all  these  coun tries  b«     \ 
to  the  ba.sin  of  the  Po.    Tho  central  part  of  tbe  ba       -^ 
sibts  of  a  wide  1e\el  plain,  about  ^^M  miles  long  i 
50  to  60  miles  wide,  tho  larger  part  of  which  lic»  ^-^  ■■ 
northern  side  of  the  course  of  the  river,  and  between  il 
the  lowest  ofr>ets  of  the  Alps.     South  of  the  river  ibe  1 
«if  Miinfen-ato  and   the  Lgurian  A;  eunines  and  \h^^^ 
Parma  approach  near  to  the  Uink,  and  ri«e  rapidly  ak<>^*< 
I  having  uiily  a  small  extent  of  plain  hol«ven  ;  but 
cast,  in  the  country  of  Modena,  Bologna*  and  F 
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»  of  Tuscany  make  a  bend  to  the  southward,  leav- 

space  of  about  30  miles  in  width  between  their 
tho  bank  of  the  Po.  The  plain  or  valley  of  the 
general  slope  from  west  to  east  in  the  direction  of 
)  of  the  river.  On  each  side  of  the  valley  the 
>es  towards  the  Apennines  on  one  side  and  the 
e  other,  but  the  slope  is  more  gradual  and  gentle 
thern  side.  The  town  of  Como,  at  the  southern 
of  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
plain  from  the  north,  is  60U  feet  above  the  sea; 
ch  is  half-way  between  Como  and  the  Po,  is  about 
ind  Pavia,  which  is  near  the  banks  of  the  Po,  is 

than  300  feet  above  the  sea.    The  fertility  of 

f  the  Po  is  proverbial. 

ainder  of  the  basin  of  the  Po  consists  of  the  hilly 

the  highlands.  The  hilly  region,  which  is  the 
btful  part  of  tlic  whole,  forms  a  broad  belt  along 
rn  border  of  the  great  plain,  and  includes  the  lakes 
ftggiore,  Lugano,  Como,  Iseo,  and  Garda.  South  of 

the  hills  of  Monferrato  and  the  lower  offsets  of 
m  Apennines.  The  highlands  are  formed  by  the 
e  side  and  the  Apennines  on  the  other.     [Alps  ; 

e  Greek  name  (iroa)  for  grass  of  any  kind,  is  ap- 
tanists  in  a  more  limited  sense,  being  restricted 
ints  of  the  Graminaceous  order  which  have  a  pa- 
rescence,  many  (lowered  spikelets,  hermaphrodite 
^ers,  a  pair  of  flumes,  and  palese  membranous  at 
without  being  inflated  or  provided  with  any  kind 
e.  Such  grasses  are  abundant  in  Europe,  the 
ion  of  all  (lowering  plants  being  Poa  annua,  the 
al  grass  which  springs  up  everywhere  in  the 
the  gardener,  (lowering  and  ripening  its  seed  at 
when  not  actually  frozen.  It  is  probable  that  the 
pecies  are  mostly  suited  for  agricultural  purposes, 
ey  are  destitute  of  the  stiff"  hairs  which  render 
Bs  unpalatable  to  cattle.  It  is  only  the  strongest 
nds  however  that  produce  sufficient  fodder  to 
le  to  the  farmer,  and  among  them  the  Poa 
id  prateiisisy  two  meadow  species,  are  the  most 

TNG.  [Game  Laws.] 
■O'PORA.  [Madrepor.ba.] 
[NGTON.  [Yorkshire.] 
C,  EDWARD,  an  eminent  divine  and  learned 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Pocock,  vicar 
J  in  Berkshire.  He  was  born  at  Oxford,  in 
1604,  and  received  the  early  part  of  his  educa- 
free-school  of  Thame.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
I  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall.  After  two  years' 
lere,  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  of  Corpus 
ege,  to  which  he  removed  in  1620.  In  Novem- 
e  was  admitted  bachelor  of  arts.  He  now  began 
nself  to  the  study  uf  the  Oriental  languages,  in 
lade  extraordinary  progress,  first  under  the  tui- 
tthew  Pasor,  and  afterwards  under  that  of  the 
im  Bedwell,  vicar  of  Tottenham,  one  of  the  first 
10  have  promoted  the  study  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
urope. 

literary  work  was  the  preparation  for  the  press 

ts  as  had  not  been  ediied  of  the  Syriac  New  Tes- 

31  a  manuscript  in  liie  Bodleian  library,  to  which 

Latin  translaiion  and  some  notes:  the  whole  was 

Leyden  in   163U,  4to.     In  1629  Pocock  was  or- 

!st,  and   soon   afier  appointed  chaplain  to  the 

erchants  at   Aleppo,  where  he  continued  five 

,  making  further  progress  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac, 

ic  languages,  besides  acquiring  a  familiar  know- 

e  Arabic.     On  his  return  to  England  iii  1636, 

litted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and 

nominated   first   Professor  of  the  Arabic  lec- 

ed    at  Oxford  by  Archbishop  Laud,  with  whom 

1  maintained  a  correspondence  during  bis  stay 

having  been  employed  by  that  liberal  prelate 

ig  coins  and    MSS.   for   the   university.      He 

lectures  with  an  elegant  Latin  oration  on  the 

utility  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  part  of  whieh  was 

published   ad  calcem    *  Carmen  Tograi.'    edit. 

1.      Pocock    however    seems  not   to  have    de- 

e  than  one  course  of  lei'tuies  upon  this  occasion ; 

fter,  at  the  express  desire  of  his   patron  Laud, 

ok  a  second  voyage  to  the  East,  along  with  John 

rH£AV£s],  and  remained  some  time  at  Constanti- 


nople collecting  antient  manuscripts.  After  a  stay  of  nearlf 
four  years  in  that  city,  he  embarked  in  1640,  and  returned 
home  by  way  of  France  and  Italy.  While  at  Paris  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  manv  of  the  learned  men  of  the  time, 
and  particularly  with  Gabriel  Sionita,  a  Maronite  well 
known  by  his  Latin  translation  of  Edrisi's  '  Greography,'  and 
other  works  [Edrisi],  and  with  Hugo  Grotius,  to  whom  he 
communicated  a  design  he  had  of  translating  bis  treatise 
'  De  Veritate*  into  Arabic  for  the  use  of  the  Mohammedans. 
Grotius  having  approved  of  the  plan,  Pocock  began  his 
task,  and  the  Arabic  version  was  afterwards  printed  at 
Oxford,  in  1660.  [Grotius.]  While  at  Parw,  Pocock 
heard  of  the  commotions  in  England,  and  on  his  arrival 
found  his  patron  and  benefactor,  bishop  Laud,  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower.  [Laud.]  He  now  resumed  nis  lectures  and  his 
private  studies  at  Oxford.  Having  become  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  Selden,  who  afterwards  published  part  of 
the  'Annals*  of  Eutychius,  in  Latin  and  Arabic,  under  the 
title  of  'Origines  Alexandrinee,'  Pocock  assisted  him  in 
collating  and  extracting  passages  f^om  the  Arabic  MSS.  in 
the  Bodleian. 

In  1643  Pocock  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the 
rectory  of  Childrey  in  Berkshire,  where  he  performed 
with  the  greatest  zeal  bis  duties  of  parish  priest,  visiting 
Oxford  during  term  time.  Immediately  after  the  execution 
of  Laud,  the  profits  of  his  Arabic  professorship  were  seized 
as  part  of  that  prelate*s  property,  and  he  was  reduced  to  his 
country  living.  In  1646  Pocock  married  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Burclett,  Esq.,  of  Hampshire,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  obtained,  through  the  interest  of  his  friend  Selden, 
the  restitution  of  his  salary.  In  1648  he  was  nominated  to 
the  Hebrew  professorship  at  Oxford,  to  which  Charles  L, 
then  a  prisoner  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  added  a  canon ry  in 
Christ  Church,  which  was  confirmed  by  parliament ;  but 
the  canonry  thus  assigned  to  him  being  different  from  that 
originally  annexed  to  the  professorship,  Pocock  entered  a 
protest  against  it,  and  refused  to  receive  the  profits.  In  the 
mean  time  he  composed  his  '  Specimen  Historiro  Arabum,' 
being  extracts  from  the  work  of  Abu-1-faraj,  in  the  original 
Arabic,  together  with  a  I^tin  translation  and  copious  notes. 
[Abulfaragius.]  This  work,  which  was  printed  at  Oxford, 
in  1648  and  1650,  4to.,  was  reprinted  in  1806,  by  White, 
with  some  additions  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy.  In  November, 
1660,  about  a  year  after  publishing  the  preceding  work« 
Pocock  was  ejected  from  his  canonry,  and  it  was  intended 
to  deprive  him  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  professor- 
ships; but  upon  a  petition  from  the  heads  of  houses, 
the  masters,  and  scholars  at  Oxford,  Pocock  was  suffered 
to  enjoy  both  places.  In  1655  he  was  on  the  point  of 
being  deprived  of  his  living,  on  the  ground  of 'ignorance 
and  insufficiency ;'  at  least  such  were  the  charges  preferred 
against  him  by  Cromwell's  committee.  Some  of  his  Ox- 
ford friends  however,  particularly  Dr.  Owen,  so  warmly 
represented  the  disgrace  which  would  follow  the  rejection, 
upon  such  grounds,  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  Pocock, 
that  the  measure  was  abandoned.  Soon  after  Pocock 
published  his  *  Porta  Mosis,'  being  six  prefatory  dis- 
courses of  Moses  Maimonides*s  *  Commentary  upon  the 
Mishna,'  written  in  Arabic,  but  with  the  Hebrew  letters. 
This  work,  which  was  the  first  production  of  th&  Hebrew 
press  at  Oxford,  appeared  in  1655  (not  45,  as  printed  by 
mistake  in  the  article  Maimonides),  together  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  numerous  notes.  In  the  following  Year 
Pocock  appears  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  publishing 
the  *  Expositions  of  Rabbi  Tanchum  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,* as  he  was  at  that  time  the  only  person  in  Europe 
who  possessed  any  of  the  manuscripts  of  that  learne<l 
Rabbi;  but,  probably  from  want  of  encouragement,  he  did 
not  prosecute  his  design.  In  1657  the  English  Polyglot 
appeared,  in  which  Pocock  had  a  considerable  hand.  He 
collated  the  Arabic  Pentateuch,  and  also  wrote  a  preface 
concerning  the  different  Arabic  versions  of  that  part  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  reason  of  the  various  readings  to  be  found  in 
them,  the  whole  of  which  was  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Polyglot.  He  also  contributed  greatly  to  the  success 
of  that  literary  undertaking  by  the  loan  of  several  valuable 
MSS.  in  his  own  collection.  In  1658  his  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  'Annals'  of  Eutychius  was  published  at  Oxford, 
in  2  vols.  4to.,  at  the  request  and  at  the  expense  of  Selden, 
who  diod  before  it  appeared.  At  the  Restoration,  Pocock 
was  restored  (June,  1660)  to  his  canonry  of  Christ  Church, 
as  originally  annexed  to  the  Hebrew  professorship  by 
Charles  I.    In  the  same  year  ho  was  enabled,  througn  the 
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lilKjrality  of  Mr.  Boyle,  to  print  hw  Arabic  translation  of 
Grotiu!»*s  tract  *  IX'  Vcritaio.'  His  next  publication,  in 
J661,  was  the  Arabic  poom  by  Abu  Ismail  Thograi, 
entitled  *  Lamivyatu-l-'ajem,*  with  a  I^tin  translation,  co- 
pious  notes,  and  a  learned  preface  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 
But  by  far  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most 
useful  of  Pocock*s  works  was  his  translation  of  the  en- 
tire work  of  Abu-1-faraj,  which,  along  with  the  text  and 
a  few  excellent  notes,  was  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1663, 
2  vols.  4to.  AAer  the  publication  of  this  work  he  seems 
to  have  entirely  devoted  himself  to  biblical  learning.  In 
IG74  he  publishe<l,  at  the  expense  of  the  university,  his 
Arabic  translation  of  the  Church  Catechism  and  the  English 
Liturgy.  In  1677  appeared  his  'Commentary  on  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Michaand  Malachi ;'  in  1686,  that  on  Hosea,  and 
in  1691,  that  of  Joel.  It  was  his  intention  to  comment 
upon  others  of  the  lesser  nrophets.  He  died,  September  10, 
1691,  afler  a  gradual  uecay  of  his  constitution,  in  the 
eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Pocock  had  bv  his  marriage  with  Miss  Burdett  nine 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  named  Edward,  was  9\so 
an  Oriental  scholar,  and  published  in  1671,  under  his 
direction,  the  philosophical  treatise  of  Ibn  Tofayl,  with 
a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  under  this  title — 'Philo- 
sophus  Autoflidactus,  sive  Epistola  Abu  Jaafar  Ebn 
Tophail  de  Hai  Ebn  Yokdham,*  the  same  which  Ockley 
aAerwards  translated  into  English.  [Ocrlky.]  He  also 
translated  into  Latin  the  work  of  Abda-Matif  on  Egypt; 
but  it  was  not  printed  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  White  published  it  with  the  original  text, 
Oxford,  1800, 4to.  [Ahdallxtif.]  Another  of  Pocock*s sons, 
named  Thomas,  translated  into  English  the  work  entitled 
*  De  Tcrmino  Vito)*  by  Manasscs  Ben  Israel,  under  this 
title  — *  Of  the  Term  of  Life,*  London,  1699,  12mo. 
An  account  of  the  life  and  writini^  of  Pocock,  the  fa- 
ther, was  published  in  1740,  by  Leonard  Twells,  M.A., 
together  with  an  edition  of  his  Theological  works,  in  2  vols, 
lolio. 

roCOCKE,  RICHARD,  a  distinguished  traveller,  dis- 
tantly related  to  the  prece<ling,  though  he  added  an  e  to  his 
name,  was  born  in  1 704,  at  Southampton,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated until  he  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  College  in  Oxford. 
In  1731  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  uf  laws,  and 
two  years  afterwards  that  of  Doctor.  After  travelling 
in  the  years  1734  and  1736  on  the  Continent,  he  sailed 
for  Egypt,  ill  which  country  he  remained  until  the 
spring  of  173H,  when  he  embarked  at  Damietta  for  Pales- 
tine, and  taking  his  road  through  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Cyprus,  Candia,  and  Asia  Minor,  arrived  at  Constantinople. 
From  Cephalonia  he  sailed  to  Messina,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded homewards  through  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders. 
On  his  return  in  1741  he  published  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches aud  obser\'ations,  under  the  title  of  *  Description  of 
the  East  and  of  some  other  Countries,'  of  which  the  first 
volume,  entitled  'Observations  on  Egypt,*  dedicated  to  i 
Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  appeared  at  '. 
London  in  1743,  folio;  and  the  second,  entitled  'Obser- 
vations on  Palestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Cyprus,  and 
Candia,*  dedicated  to  Philip,  Earl  of  Chesterfieid,  in  1745. 
In  1745  he  was  appointed  arehdeacou  of  Dublin,  and  in  1766 
bishop  of  Ossory.  He  was  subsequently  transferred  to 
Elphin,  and  lastly  to  Meath,  where  ho  died,  in  September, 
1765. 

Besides  his  '  Eastern  Travels,*  which  are  works  of  merit, 
Pococke  made  a  tour   in  Scotland  and  published   a   de- 
scription of  the  basaltic  rork,  in  the  harbour  of  Dunbar, 
resembling  the  Giant's  Causeway.  (/%//.   Trans.,  vol.  3J.  ; 
art.  17.)     *A  Description  of  the   Giant's   Ciiuseway,*  and 
'An  Account  of  some  Antiquities  found  in  Ireland,'  were  ; 
also  published  by  him  in  the  llth  vol.  of  the  '  ArchoDologia.* 
Among   the   MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (4811,  4827) 
are  several  volumes  the  gift  of  Bishop  Pococke.  containing 
the  minutes  and  registers  of  the  Philosophical  So<^iety  of 
Dublin,  from  1683  to  1707.     A  French  translation  of  his  ' 
travels  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1771,  in  seven  volumes,  in 
I2mo. 

PODA'RCIS,  Waaler's  name  for  a   genus  of  Lizards, 
part  of  which  genus  i*  placed,  by  MM.  Dumi^ril  and  Bibron, 
iindor  the  c«*niis  Ltireria,  \  art  under  the  genus  Acantho' 
dactylitx  (if  Fiizinger,  and  part  under  the  genus  Eremias  of ! 
the  l,i*t-nanied  herpetnlogist.  I 

IK>DARGUS.    ^Zoology.^    [Nicnr-JARs,  vol.  .xvi..  p. 
225.]  : 


nu 


PODESTA.     [I^MBARDY.] 

PO'DICEPS.    [Divers,  vol.  ix.,  p.  36.] 

PODICEPSI'N^,  Mr.  G.  R.  Grays  iccond  sabiai 
of  the   Colymbida.     [Divers.]     Tho   first  ftubfamilt  ■ 
Colymbintrf^  consisting  of  tho  single  genus  Coiumbtu,  Lux 
{Mergus,  Briss. ;  Urinator,  Lac6p. ;  Eudyiett  lU.K 

l*he  Podicepsince  consist  of  two  gcnerm:   I.  Podac^ 
Lath.  (Colymbut,  Briss.);  2,  Sylbeftcyelut^  Booap.  (Cih» 
bu9,  Linn. ;  Podiceps,  Ray ;    Pbdilytnbuit  Less. ;  I 
tiius,  Sw.). 

PODH^YMBUS.    [PoDicBPsiN.*.] 

PODINE'MA,  Wagler's  name  for  a  gciias  of  Jfwiwv 
Zirar^. arranged  by  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibrvn  uaitr  ihcir 
genus  Safvator,    [Salvator.] 

PODLACHIA.    [PoLA^iD.] 

PO'DOA,  Illi^rer's  name  for  a  genus  of  Natatorial  «Ps&- 
mipede  birds,  Helinmis  of  Bounaterre,  (Jrtbifimlqam  d 
Buflfon.  These  have  their  feet  lobated,  lik«  lL« 
(FUiicit)  and  the  Grebes,  but  their  tail  is  man 
than  in  either,  and  their  nails  are  sharper.  C 
Mot  us  Surinamensis,  Gmal.,  En!.,  8^)3  ;  lieiiorms 
ensis,  Vieill,  Gal^  '280,  as  examples,  and  observes  tlutlLCk 
Bonaparte  (Prince  of  Musignano)  considers,  ]ik« 
that  tho  genus  should  be  approximated  to  the 

PoboUA,'  or  KAMENETZ-PODOLSK, 

ment  of  European  Russia,  formerly  a  part  of  PoUDd,cf>M4i 
from  47**  25'  to  49"  45'  N.  lat.,  and  from  26*  20'  lo  tt*       L 
long.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Volhynia,  on 
east  by  Kiew,  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  Khernmr  "■ 
south  by  Bessarabia,  from  which  it  is  separated  bv  tbi        m 
ter,  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Ai         a 
The  area  is  verv  differently  stated  bv  different  %ii 
(in  1821)  and  Schubert  (1835)  make  it  19,850  •«— -n 
but  Schmidtlin  (1835)  prefers  tho  estimate  of        i 
who  makes  it  only  14,500  square  miles.     Pod 
rally  a  table-land  of  no  great  elevation,  and  is  ua 
a  branch  of  tho  Carpathians,  which  enters  it  fnm 
but  the  most  ele\'ated  parts  of  this  chain  are  i 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  only  h< 
turesque  beauties  of  this  fine  province.    Th>..  »      i 
parts,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ukraine,  wk 
and  form  a  kind  of  steppe.     The  province  is  veil  i 
The  Dniester,  which  is  the  principal  river,  llowi 
along  the  frontier  towards  Bessarabia,  but 
rivers  run  into  it.    The  second  principal  liier  i 
The   Dniester    is    broad,   but    its    course    k   ' 
the    navigation  is   rendered    dangerous    and  d  m 

numerous  shallows,  rocks,  blocks  of  stone,  and  »wn] 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Bug,  which  is  o)  m 

large  blocks  of  stone,  which  however  might  easily  uv  v      ^ 
There  are  numerous  small  meres  iu  the  western  pnk»« 
province,  but  no  large  lakes. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  in  general  very  healthy; 
are  scarcely  any  endemic  disorders,  except  the  PI      j 
nica,  which  will  probably  remain  endemic  as  la      * 
uncleanliness  of  the  Russniaks  and  Poles  o  .« 

soil  of  Podolia  is  proverbially  fruitflil,  ' ;     n         i        -^ 
says  Ilassel,  '  whicli  is  scarcely  equalled  ■■■  &n.uj. 
and  rye  often  produce  tenfold,  and  many  kinds  of  i 
50,  and  even  1 00  fold.'    Schmidtlin  howerer  sayv  * 
extremely  pnxluctive,  but  without  yielding  tenfold 
says,  who  uniformly  exaggerates  in  this  partieulak. 
all  kinds  of  corn,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  oops  an 
Agriculture  is  however  practise<l  in  the  roost 
ner;  the  ground  is  scarcely  scratched  by  tL«  ]  ■■ 

never  manure<l,  and  the  same  species  of  gjiiin  is  «.» 
for  several  years  together.    Yet  oom  }m  so  abund 
so  little  value,  that,  for  want  of  demand,  it  has  i 
left  to  rot  on  the  ground.    The  increasing  expo; 
Odessa  has  however  caused  a  considcfable  »* 

The  |K*asants  have  generally  gardens,  where  ^%mm^ 
cabbages  onions,  cucumbers,  water-melons,  and 
trees,  mostly  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plunba,  Um  m 
care  is  bestowei  on  them.  The  grass  is  remarkabiT  Ik 
and  the  forests  are  very  extensive,  but  there  is  no)        n 
in  them ;  stags  and  deer  are  rare:  in  the  ield»  mhI 
steppe  between  the  Bug  and  the  Dniester  tbena 
wulves  foxes,  a  species  of  antelope,  and  hnstarda^ 
are  ver>'  numerous.      Swarms  of  locusts  come  | 
from  the  Black  Sea.    The  breeding  of  cattle  is  T^r« 
ant ;  the  oxen  of  Podolia  are  remarkably  laii|e  andlu 
great  droves  of  them  are  annually  sent  cwft  lo 
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f  Germany.    The  race  of  horses  is  much  esteemed.    The 
?ep  are  of  a  good  breed,  and  their  wool  is  tolerably  fine. 

»wine  are  very  numerous.  The  farmers  breed  great  quanti- 
of  domestic  poultry  and  of  bees.    The  fisheries  are  very 

uuductive.     There  is  no  metal  except  bog-iron.    The  other 

ninerai   products  are   saltpetre,  stone  for  building,  lime, 

r        m,  and  alabaster.  The  manufactures  are  of  very  little 
purtance,  and  not  sufficient  even  for  the  supply  of  the 

iiikabitants.    There  is  hardly  any  wholesale  trade  in  the 

vinee.     What  the  farmer  has  to  spare,  such  as  corn, 

r,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  timber,  potashes,  pitch,  oxen, 

jvnses,  tallow,  wax,  honey,  &c.,  he  sells  to  the  Jews,  who 
.e  the  com  to  Odessa,  the  oxen  to  Brody  and  Grermany, 
\  carry  on  a  profitable  contraband  trade  with  Austria  and 
Idavia.  Almost  all  the  brandy  distilleries,  which  are  con- 
erable,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Education  is  very 
ted.     The  schools  are  few  in  number,  and  Schmidtlin 

--^  be  could  not  ascertain  the  number  of  scholars  in  the 
n  Catholic,  Greek,  Jewish, Armenian,  and  other  schools, 

uiu  iiiat  there  was  but  one  printing-office  (that  of  the  govern- 

It)  in  all  Podolia.    The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 

of  the  Greek  religion.      The   Roman  Catholics  are 

uu      reus,  as  are  also  the  Jews.     There  are  some  colonists, 
some  Greek  and  Armenian  merchants.    There  are  also 

B      r  evpsies.     The  population  of  this  province  has  been 
i        Y  stated,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  amounts  to  at  least 

A  he  principal  town  is  Kaminiec,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 

e,  on  the  river  Smotriza,  at  a  short  distance  from  its 

;tion  with  the  Dniester.     It  was  formerly  the  most  im- 

lant  fortress  in  Poland,  but  is  now  deprived  of  its  fortifi- 

>DS ;  it  consists  of  the  upper  town,  of  the  lower,  which 

veil  built,  and  several  suburbs.    It  has  a  very  fine  cathe- 

1,  a  gymnasium,  some  manufactories  and  trade,  and 

»,000  inhabitants,  half  of  whom  are  Jews.  The  other  prin- 

towns  are  the  capitals  of  the  circles  (12  in  all),  but 

vuo  of  these  are  of  great  importance.     Mohilew  alone  has 

MIO   inhabitants,   a  silk    manufactory,  and    some  trade. 

Sassel;  Cannabich;  Schubert;  Schmidtlin.) 

PODOPHTHALMA,  PODOPHTHALMIANS.  Dr. 

h  divided  his  Podophthalma  into  the  two  orders  of 

iyurous  and  Macrurous  Crustaceans,    Latreille  and 

^evuiarest  make  the  first  order  of  the  Podophthalma^  the 

iBcapodOt  and  the  Brachyura  and  Macrura  {Brachyuri 

Dd  Macrouri  of  Latreille)  families.    M.  Desmarest  thus 

efines  the  Podophthalma  .*— 

Composite  eyes  placed  at  the  end  of  a  moveable  peduncle; 

o  simple  eyes ;  mandibles  provided  with  a  palp ;  jaw-feet 

Iways  having  a  palp  adhering  to  their  base. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  makes  tne  Podophthalmians  the  first 

{gion  of  the  subclass  of  Maxillated  Crustaceans,  and  ob- 

erves  that  the  Crustaceans  of  which  this  grand  division  is 

X)sed  prese*ht  such  multiplied  analogies  to  each  other, 

it  is  impossible  to  refuse  to  unite  them  in  the  same 

up.    This  division,  continues  M.  Milne  Edwards,  corre- 

nds  yery  nearly  to  Lamarck's  order  of  Crustaccs  Pcdio- 

and  to  Dr.  Leach's  Malacostraca  Podophthalma ;  but,  in 

uv  opinion  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  it  reposes  on  different 

ases,  and  can  no  longer  preserve  the  limits  assigned  to  it 

J  those  authors.    We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  read- 

n  the  views  of  the  last-named  distinguished  zoologist  as 

D  this  great  group. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  then  observes,  that  the  most  remark- 
ible  trait  of  the  organization  of  Podophthalmians  consists 
rbe  disposition  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.    In  the  other 
iceans  it  is  the  general  envelope  of  the  body  or  a  por- 
uou.  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  members  which  serves  for 
iration;    but  in  the  Podophthalmians  this  important 
ction  is  nearly  always  entrusted  to  special  organs  which 
ue  not  simple  modifications  of  any  of  the  ordinary  appcn- 
lages  of  the  members.    The  existence  of  branchice  properly 
10  called  is  one  of  the  most  important  characters  of  this  na- 
tural group ;  but  in  some  of  the  last  Podophthalmians  these 
ans  become  rudimentary,  nay,  even  disappear  completely, 
are  replaced  by  the  general  tegumentary  envelope,  as 
lu  the  genera  Cynthia,  Mysis,  and  Phyllosoma.    On  the 
er  hand,  there  are  crustaceans  which  are  provided  with 
logons  organs,  but  which  evidently  do   not  belong  to 
luis  tribe.      Thus  the  females  of  Jone  [Isopoda]  carry 
tell-developed  branchisD    fixed   to   the    abdominal  mem- 
>ers :  they  are  the  only  crustaceans  actually  known  which, 
rithout  belonging  to  the  natural  group   of  Podophthal- 
nians  are  provided  with  true  branchi®;  and  yet  these 


organs  do  not  exist  in  both  sexes ;  the  males  have  them 
not. 

Another  character,  which  is  not  wanting  in  any  Podoph- 
thalmian,but  which  does  not  possess  the  same  physiological 
importance,  is  furnished  by  the  ophthalmic  ring  of  the 
head,  which  is  always  provided  with  a  pair  of  moveable 
members,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are  found  the  eyes. 
But  these  are  not  the  only  crustaceans  which  have  pedun- 
culated and  moveable  eyes;  the  Nebalite,  which  un- 
doubtedly belong  to  another  group,  are  equally  provided 
with  them. 

The  buccal  apparatus  of  the  Podophthalmians  is  disposed 
for  mastication,  and  is  always  composed  of  a  labrum  but 
little  developed,  of  a  pair  of  mandibles,  and  of  one  pair  at 
least  of  jaws.  The  second  pair  of  jaws  enter  also  into  the 
composition  of  the  masticatory  apparatus,  and  it  is  nearly  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  post-buccal  members  of  the  fourth 
pair ;  but  these  organs  are  never  enlarged  and  united  so  as  to 
constitute  a  kind  of  lower  lip  or  buccal  operculum,  as  it  is 
seen  in  the  Edriophthalmians,  Finally,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  the  two  succeeding  pairs  of  members  are 
equally  transformed  into  jaw-feet,  and  sometimes  the  num- 
ber of  these  organs  is  even  more  considerable,  for  in  certain 
species  (the  SquHlce,  for  example)  all  the  thoracic  members, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  three  pairs,  may  be  regarded 
as  such.  ' 

The  thoracic  members  destined  for  locomotion  are  nearly 
always  five  or  six  pairs ;  their  stem  is  always  vermiform,  and 
constitutes  a  slencler  foot,  which  is  elongated  and  ordinarily 
ambulatory,  sometimes  carrying  at  the  same  time  ^,fiQgrum, 
or  else  a  palp,  but  hardly  ever  presenting  at  the  same  time 
two  kinds  of  appendages.  This  mode  of  conformation  of 
the  locomotive  organs  clearly  separates  the  Podophthal- 
mians from  all  the  crustaceans  wnose  thoracic  feet  are  la- 
mellar, as  the  Nebaliee,  above  alluded  to,  but  is  found  in 
many  other  divisions  of  the  class. 

Finally,  the  animals  of  this  legion  may  be  distinguished 
at  the  first  glance  from  all  the  other  crustaceans  by  the  ex- 
istence of  the  great  cephalic  buckler  which  occupies  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  body,  and  extends  more  or  less  far 
below  the  thorax.  Certain  Branchiopods  have  also  a  simi- 
lar carapace,  but  they  then  differ  from  the  Podophthalmians 
by  some  of  the  characters  of  still  greater  importance  already 
pointed  out. 

If  the  whole  of  their  organization  be  taken  as  the  basis  of 
the  classification  of  the  Crustacea,  as  M.  Milne  Edwards 
states  that  he  has  attempted  to  do,  the  legion  of  Podophthal- 
mians ought  to  be  thus  characterised: — 

Mouth  armed  wit)i  mandibles  and  jaws  proper  for  masti- 
cation; in  general  branchice  properly  so  called;  eyes  pe- 
dunculated and  moveable ;  thoracic  feet  vergiform ;  a 
carapace. 

According  to  the  system  of  M.Milne  Edwards,  the  Pod- 
ophthalmians form  two  orders,  the  Decapods  and  Stoma' 
pods.  This  division,  he  observes,  is  generally  adopted,  but 
the  greater  number  of  authors  establish  it  on  the  number  of 
thoracic  members  which  constitute  the  locomotive  appara- 
tus ;  whilst,  according  to  his  rule,  it  is  in  the  disposition  of 
the  respiratory  apparatus  that  we  ought  to  look  for  the 
principal  bases.     (Histoire  Naturelle  des  Crustaces.) 

PODOPHTHA'LMUS.    [Portunid;k.] 

PO'DOPHIS,  Wiegmann's  name  for  a  genus  of  Scincot- 
dean  Lizards^  belonging  to  the  subdivision  which  have  not 
the  auditory  apertures  visible. 

PODOPHY'LLEiE,  a  small  group  of  polypetalous  Exo- 
gens,  by  some  regarded  as  a  distinct  natural  order,  and  by 
others  referred  to  RanunculacesD  as  a  section.  They  would 
be  Papaveraceous  plants  if  they  had  consolidated  carpels ; 
but  possessing  no  more  than  one  carpel,  they  appear  more 
referrible  to  Ranunculaceso,  fVom  which,  in  fact,  they  seem 
only  te  differ  in  having  a  solitary  carpel,  which  however 
also  occurs  in  that  order,  although  not  characteristic  of  it. 
The  only  species  referred  to  PodophyllesD  are  Jefiersonia 
and  Podophyllum,  two  North  American  plants,  with  suc- 
culent acrid  root-stocks,  deeply  lobed  leaves,  and  white 
flowers  hidden  among  them.  They  have  three  or  four 
sepals,  twice  as  many  petals,  indefinite  hypogynous  stamens 
with  linear  or  oval  anthers,  a  thick  sinuous  stigma,  and  the 
ovules  arranged  along  the  central  suture  of  the  solitary  car- 
pel. Podophyllum  peltatum,  or  May-apple,  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  gardens,  whither  it  has  been  introduced  from  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  employed  as  a  safe  and  active 
cathartic 


POUOFSIS.    [Spondvliux.] 

I'ODOSTEMMA'CEiK,  an  obwure  iialural  order  of  Iro- 
pical  kubiuerKid  aquntic  ptaoli,  wilh  minulu  incoiupklu 
flowori.  Tlwjr  appear  to  bavu  no  vury  obvious  relaliun  to 
Boy  utber  nalum  fcruup,  and  are  IIliIh  kiiuwii  even  to  bo- 
Uiiitts  uxct-pt  by  iiaraB.    Tbey  bowuvur  ati.-  ciTimiily  Exu- 

Sini.  and   probably  allind   to  Urticart;^   and    I'lpcractH;. 
iidliubcr  placet  ihem  among  liii  uquaiic  clati,  cuiisiilinK 
of  Cetatiipbylltin.  Callitricbineo).   and  Podoileiumeir,   and 
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lit  Subdimion  or  Race. 

Twelve  feet ;  the  hix  anterior  icrmiiuiteil  by  hoolu  of  u- 
giiiculated.  Exlremily  of  the  abdumcu  rumished  with  tn 
briitle-like  appendages  or  oviferoui  lubot,  which  are  ciUa- 
dricsl  and  i-lon gated 

The  genera  arranged  by  H.  De«mare*t  under  tbia  wb- 
division    are   Anlhatoma,   Leacli    iCaiigua,    Lair.,    L 
RiasD),  and  DieheUilium  of  Hermana  the  youngH  ■•« 


2nd  Subdivi 


II  Race. 


r  flfth  pair  biBd ;  tbti  «ixth  and  itevenih  bavins  thafai 


inguiculatad ;    all  tbt 


I  for  a  genua  of 


I'tXClLONITTA,   Mr.  Euon's  na 
Uueka  iifareta,  Sleph. ;  Anai,  l^nii.). 

Example.  I\rcilunilUt  HahameiuU. 

IHSCILCPODA,  H-lAlreillei  name  for  hiibixtb order 
of  Cruitacea.  and  arranged  by  him  under  bii  tecond  «ub- 
clau.  EnlomoMtrara, 

Tlie  following  u  H.  Deimareat'ii  character  of  the  order ; — 

Hl-biI  Ronfounded  with  ihe  trunk ;  a  ihell,  or  the  anterior 
of  the  body  m  the  form  of  a  buckler :  mouth  in  tile  nbauc 
of  u  buak,  or  cvinpuMil  of  niipendagc*  which  cannot  be 
cuiupart'd  lo  mandiblei ;  anlciinn-  kliort  and  aimplo  ur  null ; 
ofiuii  eii'h  Uisiiuft  and  »«*iU-;  nnlurior  fcui  luriniiialul  by 
oiii:  or  iwu  houki  iir  by  rlawi,  (It  ciibcr  fur  walkiiiK  ur  prv- 
lien-iuii :  tlie  ]KMlL-rior  fmi  destined  for  iiaUliL>ii,  uitlwr 
roiu|Mu,-d  of  »r  ai-nxnpajiiud  by  bronchial  laminB,  or  lucin- 
branuu*  and  diKitaiiil. 

iKlDiiliian. 

Muulh  ni  fcirin  of  n  bvuk:  antennie  tu  ibc  number  of 
four:  twi'lvv  fet.  <if  uliirh  llii'  I1r>t  lw«  on-  in  ihi-  ■••rni 
iif  arLlubula,  or  •urki-m  I vi-titoiiacs i.     Family  Ar,:uliiltf. 

Jri^u/utis  theonly  i^nuinf  tbii  diMiion. 

Mouth  in  form  of  a  I'lak;  aiitenntc  tu  llic  number  uf  Ino 
only.     Kiiuiil)  falUi'l":  Ltadi. 

Th"«f.  WJ-.  M.  D-m;!       ■■■-■■- 


»T""| 


,I.Tl.:il1 

i.d  till' 


..(  ili.'i 
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3rd  Subdiv 

Fourteen  fi.-et;  the  six  a 
others  biBd. 

Tlie  Kcnera  arrangud   under   this  snbdivltioii  aie   JW 

lUsrut,  Leach  {Caligut,  Latr,  and  Laid.),  and  Sogau*.  l^atL 

4lh  Subdivision  or  Race. 

Fourteen  feet;  the  six  anterior  unguiculated ;  the  flfik 
pair  bi&d.  niih  the  last  joiou  ciliated  with  hsira. 

Caligu*.  MuUer  [Cuuiqui],  and  Ri$aUtu,  Leach.  Kt  (k 
genera  arranged  under  tbia  lubdiviiioi). 
3rd  Diviiion. 

Mouth  wilh  ita  aperture  in  the  middle  of  Ava  paiis  of 
feet  or  jaw-feel,  terminaled  in  pinccra.  the  bauncbea  rf 
which,  rough  with  points,  may  serve  for  maaticatioB ;  Bt 
antennoD ;  shell  m  the  form  of  a  buckler,  consisting  of  twa 
piece*,  and  terminated  by  a  long  sword-abapad  tail ;  Otgaai 
of  respiration  placed  under  Ihe  second  piece  of  tba  imL 
Family  LimuliiUe,  Leach. 

The  genus  Limulut  fLmulut.  Miill.,  F«hr„  La1„  Leacb; 
Mnnoevlui,  Linn.;  Mi'ji/iotura  and  Xipholheta,  GroiMT,; 
Polyphgrmu,  Lam. ;  Cancer,  Clus.)  is  the  only  ona  beloof- 
inp  lo  this  (liviaion.     [Xiphosiirians] 

Sec  further  Si?CTOiiiALCHt;a*ACKAMt. 

POBLBMBURG,CORNEUUS,wa*bomatDindit,in 
ISSC,  and  Ktudied  painlins;  under  Abraham  Bloemait 
Having  acquired  considerable  profloiency  ui>der  hitD,  he 
went  10  Rome,  where  Ihe  works  of  Raphael  inspired  Ilia 
with  a  rGtolulioii  to  endeavour  to  imitate  the  graee  of  thai 

Keat  master,  especially  in  the  naked  Dzun.  Bui  ifaongk 
duuhlless  derived  much  advanti^^  mm  tba  atudy  of 
Raphael,  he  fbrroed  for  himself  a  very  dilTmnt  and  antirely 
new  slyle.  not  membling  that  of  any  Italian  naitar,  unleM 
it  tie  in  his  adorning  his  land^«ape*  with  the  ruina  of  antienl 
j  buildiniFK,  which  be  desii^ed  wilh  great  accuracy  after  na- 
I  ture.  He  excelled  all  his  contemporariea  in  the  delicacy  of 
{  his  taste  and  Ilie  vividnesaof  his  colouring.u  veil  aa  m  tbe 
choice  ofliii  subject.     The  akiea  are  clear,  light,  and  tian^ 

Crcnt,  and  the  magnlRcent  remains  of  Roman  ediQcea  in 
<  backernunils  give  harmony  to  the  whole  eompoiiliaa. 
His  female  Bgurea,  which  he  generally  reproaeiilad  naked, 
are  diilinguisheil  by  beauty  and  eleganctt  of  fbrm.  It  has 
been  objected  that  in  tome  repreaenlatioua  uf  nymphs 
bathing,  he  hat  chosen  exposed  situations  by  a  roadaide. 

Pueleroburg's  works  were  highly  etleemed  in  Italy,  and 
some  of  the  cardinals  used  to  visit  him  while  ho  was  paint- 
hig.  to  observe  his  manner  of  working.  Ho  left  Rome  with 
much  regret,  and  returned  to  his  own  counlnr.  On  tbe  way 
he  rtTCivcd  many  honours,  at  Florence  ftum  the  gTaoddukr, 
and  had  grcul  rc«i>ecl  shown  him  in  all  the  cities  IhrouKh 
which  ho  passed.  OS  well  a*  in  hit  native  cit>  of  Uirccht. 
Soon  alter  his  return  he  was  visited  by  Rubens,  who  ex- 
|>n">sed  great  pleasure  in  examining  hit  works,  of  which  be 
puicliaMil  >evi-ial  furhisonucolleclion.andbnpokeollters, 
by  whii'h  he  diiected  altenliun  to  Ihe  merit  uf  Poelemburg, 
unit  adianced  both  Ins  furtune  and  his  reputation. 
I  I'oili-iiibnr;.' was  invited  by  Charlc*  I.  lo  l/wdun,  where 
.  he  |i.uiiii'd  many  fine  iiicl urea,  for  which  be  receivci)  lanp 
I  xLEus  The  king  wisheii  him  toslayinEngland;  bulhualiw. 
^  ti'iii  for  hii  uwn  rijuulry  induced  bim  lu  return  to  Utrecht, 
uhi'U'  h('  ari|uired  a  large  hrtune  and  wax  univcraoIlT 
I'.ti'i'uu'il  M.inv  eminent  artiata,  especialh  Stecnwyrk  aiid 
KitTiii...  ^  .t  l,i'in  1..  pninl  ibe  flgures  m  their  works.  The 
C.  1111,11.-  ]iir.iiii'i<if  I'liclcniburgafcextri^nH'ly  M-jrce.  hul  hi< 
'l.-iM'.. .  .1,  .III  \  It,  •hr  Lib,  iroilBlcd  hi-  nuiiiier  wnh  such 
>,..<-.■  il,!!  hi.  |<Biiitin|-s  are  often  taken  for  uuiksof  hi. 
,  ii.-i-'it.      1)(.   Waogvti  w  ■    fulluwins   iiiark>  of 

I  I'lwlvmbtiig  in  Bngtu  Oiniiam-hoHM<, 
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}  seat  of  lord  Methuen,  two  landscapes  with  nymphs 

the  most  delicate  touch  is  added  extraordinary  force  and 
pth  of  tone) ;  at  Mr.  Beckford's  at  Bath,  a  Repose  in  Egypt 
capital  picture,  of  a  larger  size  than  usual  with  him,  yet 
th  all  the  delicacy  of  his  smaller  pictures),  and  very  pretty 
;le  pictures  with  nvmphs;  at  Burleigh-house,  Christ  and 
I  two  Disciples  on  tlie  way  to  Emmaus  (the  usual  delicacy 
execution  is  here  united  with  uncommon  force) ;  at  Lu- 
i-house,  a  Repose  in  Egypt,  of  most  delicately  pure  ex- 
Jtion  and  soft  warm  harmony. 

POETRY,  ^m  the  usual  and  proper  signification  of  the 
•rd,  is  applied  to  any  composition  in  metre.  It  designates 
3  outward  form,  not  the  style  or  the  subject-matter 
tated.  As  however  there  are  certain  subjects,  certain 
clings  and  language,  which  belong  to  good  poetry,  a  prose 
mposition,  in  which  these  characteristics  are  visible,  is 
eu  termed  *  poetical*  or 'poetry,'  just  as,  a  bad  poem  is 
[led  'prosaic'  In  both  instances  we  speak  thus  when  we 
sh  to  express  praise  or  blame,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  we 
3  the  words  metaphorically.  (See  Whately's  Bheioric 
?e  278.) 

The  art  of  poetry  is  an  imitative  art.  Its  object,  in  coro- 
m  with  all  such  arts,  is  to  give  pleasure  by  imitation.  So 
'  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  poetry  agree ;  they  differ 

the  means  which  each  employs  to  effect  the  imitation. 
iftic  works  by  harmony  and  melody,  painting  by  colour, 
ilpture  by  form,  and  poetry  by  words  arranged  in  metre. 
uo  case  however  is  it  the  proper  province  of  art  to  pro- 
le  illusion,  that  is  to  say,  the  person  whose  feelings  are 
ie  affected  always  remains  conscious  that  his  emotion  is 
the  result  of  anything  really  passing,  but  is  merely 
dogous  to  that  emotion  which  the  reality  would  produce. 
The  imitative  power  of  art  thus  consists  in  producing 
ills  resembling,  but  not  Identical  with,  those  created  by 
ural  objects,  or  by  human  passion,  character,  and  action. 
noe  the  difference  between  a  diorama  and  a  picture,  or 
ween  a  waxwork  figure  and  a  statue:  illusion  is  the  aim 
.he  one;  imitation,  properly  so  called,  of  the  other.  Hence 

it  is  difficult  to  vindicate  the  mimicry  of  special  sounds, 
li  as  hail  or  thunder,  in  music. 

Hie  metre  in  poetry  answers  a  double  purpose:  in  itself 
iffords  pleasure  by  its  rhythm,  and  acts  as  a  powerful 
dliary  to  the  sense  which  the  mere  words  express;  but 
ive  ail,  it  preser^'es  the  essence  of  art  by  operating  as  a 
uit  barrier  against  any  approach  to  reality.  In  this 
»  the  poet  avows  the  fact  that  bis  work  is  a  work  of  art, 
I  he  makes  the  reader  or  hearer  aware  of  the  relation 
which  he  and  the  author  stand  to  each  other.  The  inii- 
ve  j>ower  may  work  in  safety  when  hedged  off  from  real 

by  the  fence  of  metrical  form,  and  thus  it  is   that 

irdsworth  lays  down  the  'perception  of  similitude   in 

nilitude '  as  one  of  the  principles  on  which  verse  gives 

re. 

i  uti  next  question  is,  in  what  mode  does  poetry  imitate  ? 

ting  ana  sculpture   copy  outward  forms  themselves ; 

y  and  music,  being  restricted  to  instruments  of  a  dif- 

mt  kind,  aim  at  imitating  the  effect  of  those  forms,  that 

to  say,  at  producing  the  pleasurable  emotion  in  the 

der  or  the  hearer,   though  in  these  cases   they  cannot 

9  the  means.     On  the  other  hand,  the  two  former  arts 

I  uuly  represent  one  moment  of  action  or  expression,  and 

;  tell  their  story  by  selecting  that  moment  properly ; 

and  poetry  can  supply  a  succession  of  images  and 

nts  all  going  to  make  up  a  whole.    There  is  one 

iiage  which  poetry  possesses  over  all   its  sister  arts, 

.  mat  of  being  able  to  assert :  as  it  is  the  only  art  which 

ploys  words  for  its  instruments,  it  is  the  only  one  which 

I  enounce  a  proposition  and  command  this  element  of 

I  moral  sublime. 

iV)etry,  froitjtnQ,  or  *  making,'  seems  to  be  so  called  be- 
ise  good  poetry  creates  or  re-embodies  the  impressions 
ich  the  poet  has  imbibed  into  his  own  mind  by  obser- 
ion.  This  faculty  of  producing  from  such  elements  the 
;>ression  of  individual  character,  action,  or  scenery,  is  the 
rer  which  we  generally  term  imagination.    Without  it 

attempt  at  imitation  must  necessarily  fail.  Wordsworth 
reface  to  *  Lyrical  Ballads ')  says,  *  Poetry  is  the  spou- 
leous  overflow  of  powerful  feelings;  it  takes  its  origin 
m  emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity.  The  emotion  is 
itcmplatcd  until  by  a  species  of  reaction  the  tranquillity 
idually  disappears,  and  an  emotion  kindred  to  that  which 
s  before  the  subject  of  contemplation  is  gradually  pro- 
:ed,  and  does  itself  actually  exist  in  the  mind/    This  w« 


r  with  a  pair  of 

the  imitative 

ot  be  satisfied 

e  eye  by  colour 

mind  by  the  de- 


take  to  be  a  description  of  the  mode  in  which  imagination 
works.  The  poet,  hy  close  and  habitual  observation,  stores 
his  mind  with  the  circumstances  which  have  given  rise  to 
or  attended  the  production  of  emotjon  in  himself  The 
result  of  this  observation  he  works  up  so  as  to  create  in 
others  an  emotion  kindred  to  that  which  he  has  himself 
experienced ;  kindred,  but  not  identical,  for,  as  Wordsworth 
truly  remarks,  the  excitement  must  co-exist  with  an  over- 
balance of  pleasure.  Now  many  of  the  emotions  which  the 
poet  excites  are,  when  called  forth  by  real  events,  peculiarly 
painful.  It  is  his  business  so  to  combine  them  with  pleasing 
associations,  so  to  soften  their  disgusting  features  and  ren- 
der prominent  theii*  more  attractive  ones,  and  above  all  so 
to  give  unity  to  the  whole,  that,  taken  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  existing  in  a  work  of  art,  and  not  in  reality, 
they  become  a  source  of  exquisite  delight.  Such  a  work  is 
reality  seen  through  the  medium  of  the  poet's  mind,  and 
clothed  by  him  in  a  bodily  form  so  as  to  retain  its  vividness 
but  lose  its  deformity. 

It  has  been  often  observed  that  the  language  of  savages 
is  highly  metaphorical  and  what  is  commonly  called 
poetical ;  that  nations  in  their  earlier  stage  show  a  peculiar 
fondness  and  aptitude  for  poetry.  The  truth  is  that  there 
exists  in  the  mind  of  man  a  natural  craving  for  indi- 
viduality. We  gain  knowledge  by  generalising  from  in- 
dividual objects,  and  we  are  always  eager  to  re-embody 
our  abstractions.  Even  in  the  most  civilised  state,  there  is 
a  perpetual  tendency  in  the  mass  of  mankind  towards 
'  realism,'  while  the  consistent  and  familiar  use  of  abstract 
terms  and  symbols  implies  long  and  severe  discipline  of  the 
reasoning  powers.  These  feelings  are  the  groundwork  of 
all  allegory.  If  we  reflect  a  moment,  we  know  that  'justice' 
means  that  disposition  of  mind  which  we  see  exhibited  by 
individuals  who  are  called  'just,*  vet  we  sneak  of  her  as  if 
she  were  a  real  existing  beinff,  anc 
scales  and  a  sword.  Thus  the 
arts  is  one  deeply  implanted  in  ms 
unless  character  or  action  lie  emb( 
and  form,  or  brought  .vividly  before  tl 
scription  of  the  poet.  Abstract  terms  are  indistinct,  and 
require  metaphors  or  similes  to  give  them  substance  and 
make  them  palpable  to  the  apprehension.  One  of  the  most 
wonderful  phenomena  connected  with  the  Greeks  is,  that 
while  the  genius  of  the  people  constantly  tended,  as  Mr. 
Thirl  wall  says,  to  embody  the  spiritual  and  personify  the 
indefinite,  they  excelled  no  less  in  the  dry  and  abstract 
studies  of  philosophy.  If  Homer,  if  ^schylus  and  So- 
phocles, have  never  been  rivalled  in  poetry,  it  was  Aristotle 
on  the  other  hand  who  analysed  with  the  greatest  precision 
the  process  of  human  reasonings  and  left  us  in  his  'Ethics' 
and  his  'Politics'  treatises  which  are  still  instruotive  in  their 
respective  departments. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  say  something  of  the  diction  of 
poetry.  Words  arc  the  instruments  of  the  poet;  they  are 
the  tools  with  which  he  works.  We  think  that  Mr.  Words- 
worth pushes  his  theory  of  simple  language  a  little  too  far. 
We  fully  sympathise  with  his  rejection  of  '  those  phrases 
and  figures  of  speech  which  from  father  to  son  have  long 
been  regarded  as  the  common  inheritance  of  poets.'  Such 
conventional  forms  of  expression  at  last  become  adverse  to 
the  very  object  of  all  poetry;  instead  of  conveying  any 
definite  or  substantial  image,  they  degenerate  into  mere 
formulae  of  the  vaguest  and  most  unsatisfactory  kind.  But 
just  as  metre  at  once  gives  pleasure  by  its  adaptation  to  the 
subject-matter,  and  forms  a  sort  of  framework  in  which  the 
poet  exhibits  his  composition  to  the  reader,  so  may  lan- 
guage, by  its  appropriateness  and  by  its  dissimilitude  to  the 
phraseology  of  common  life,  supply  another  twofold  source 
of  pleasure.  There  are  ballads,  and  even  larger  composi- 
tions, in  which  the  simple  and  homely  diction  suits  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  and  adds  force  and  strength  to  the 
expression.  But  who  will  say  that  in  such  a  work  as  the 
'Agamemnon'  of iEschyius, where  the  whole  drama  is  knit 
together  by  one  pervading  feeling  of  mysterious  dignity, 
the  language  should  not  bear  a  proportion  to  the  other  qua- 
lities of  the  work? 

*  Let  gorgeous  tragedy 
In  sceptered  pall  come  sweepiug  by : 

stately  and  ornate  diction  is  a  part  of  her  trappings. 

We  must  next,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit,  consider  the 
different  moulds  into  which  a  subject  may  be  cast  by  a  poet, 
and  according  to  which  we  call  a  -poem  epic,  dramatic, 
lyrict  &c.    There  is  great  difficulty  in  this  part  of  our  sub 
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ject    The  antientft  inilcod  applied  snch  terms  n^  '  epos'  or  ! 
'elegeiun*  to  the  outward  form  uiily,  but  in  modern  laiii^uagc 
the  matter  of  a  poem,  lis  len^b,  or  its  mode  of  treatment,  ' 
often  decides  the  class  to  which  it  is  commonly  assigned. 
Moreover  there  arc  many  works  of  a  mixed  character  which  ' 
we  cannot  place  in  any  recognised  division.    To  what  ge- 
nus do  Dante's  *  Divina  Commedia,'  Wordsworth's  *  Excur- 
•ion,*  and  Spenser's  'Fairy  Queen'  respectively  belong? 
Certain  broad   distinctions  may   however  bo  laid  down, 
though  they  be  incapable  of  definite  application  in  every 
instance. 

1.  A  poem  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  of  events 
which  the  poet  professes  to  recount;  although  he  some- 
times introduces  his  heroes  as  speaking  in  the  first  person, 
and  uses  the  historical  present  tense  ibr  the  sake  of  greater 
energy,  still  the  events  are  supi)osed  to  be  past.  The  sub- 
ject-matter is  external,  that  is  to  say,  the  writer  does  not 
merely  pour  forth  his  own  feelings  as  excited  by  certain 
actions  or  circumstances,  but  describes  tl)e  actions  or  cir- 
cumstances themselves.  Of  this  kind  is  all  epic  and  nar- 
rative poetry. 

2.  A  poet  may  develop  the  action  to  the  reader  or  sup- 
posed spectator  Uy  imagining  that  the  personages  of  the 
story  show  its  progress  and  their  own  characters  by  what 
they  themselves  say  and  do,  not  by  what  the  author  narrates 
of  them.  Here  the  time  is  supposed  to  be  present,  and  the 
subiect-matter  still  more  purely  external.  Dramatic  poetry, 
witn  all  its  numerous  subdivihions,  is  of  this  kind. 

3.  The  author  may  principally  aim  at  expressing  the 
overflow  of  his  own  emotions  and  his  own  sentiments,  in- 
stead of  narrating  what  is  past  or  supposing  something 
present  to  be  acted  before  us.  His  object  will  then  be  to 
awaken  an  echo  of  similar  feelings  in  the  reader  or  hearer, 
and  thus  imitate  the  action  of  those  impulses  which  have 
previously  excited  such  feelings  in  his  own  mind.  Most 
short  compositions  intended  to  be  sung  belong  to  this  class. 
If  the  tone  of  thought  is  enthusiastic  and  the  metro  irre- 
gular, we  call  the  work  an  ode;  if  it  express  tender  or 
mournful  feelings  in  a  more  regular  form,  it  is  an  elegy ; 
the  name  *  sonnet'  marks  the  outward  form  only.  Perhaps 
no  general  word  can  be  found  so  applicable  to  the  greater 
part  of  those  compositions  which  are  neither  epic  nor  dra- 
matic as  the  term  *  lyrical,'  though  it  does  not  seem  in  any 
usual  sense  to  include  epigram,  satire,  or  didactic  poems. 

1.  Epic  poetry.  It  is  a  most  curious  fact  in  the  history 
of  human  culture,  that  the  earliest  existing  epic  poem 
should  be  still  unquestionably  the  finest.  In  the  mecha- 
nical arts  each  generation  profits  by  the  diligence  of  its 
forerunners,  and  builds  on  tlie  foundation  which  it  finds 
existing.  Whatever  has  been  achieved  accumulates  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity.  In  the  imaginative  arts  the  case  is 
wholly  different :  the  sudden  exuberance  and  sudden  decay 
of  excellence  are  equally  unaccountable.  Whether  composed 
by  one  or  by  many  individuals,  the  works  which  bear  the 
name  of  Homer  undoubtedly  possess  a  certain  unity  of 
action,  and  are  just  as  admirable  for  the  touches  of  pathos 
and  gentler  feehng  which  they  contain,  as  for  the  vigour  and 
life  which  we  might  imagine  likely  to  characterise  the  early 
period  to. which  they  belong.  Speaking  a  dialect  equally 
expressive  in  energy  and  softness,  the  Greek  epic  causes  its 
narrative  to  dwell  on  every  part  of  the  subject  more  equally 
than  is  consistent  with  the  condensed  form  and  single  crisis 
of  the  drama.  Whether  in  the  combat,  the  feast,  or  the 
sacrifice,  IIomcr*s  heroes  and  the  actions  in  which  they  are 
engaged  pass  before  us  in  tranquil  succession,  like  the 
figures  on  a  bas-relief;  while  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles  may 
be  said  to  stand  out  by  itself  with  concentrated  interest  and 
liharply  defined  outline,  like  the  Laocoon  or  any  single 
group  of  s<!uli)ture.  The  verso  too  is  admirably  adapted  to 
this  spirit.  The  hexameters,  unrestricted  by  any  pauses  at 
fixed  inter\'als,  and  thus  free  from  the  point  or  sententious- 
ness  of  the  later  elegiac  metre,  tlow  on  in  an  unbroken 
stream,  accommodating  themselves  to  the  tone  of  thought 
and  the  subject-matter.  At  the  same  time  they  are  less 
coll(N|uial  than  the  trimeter  iambic  of  the  drama. 

To  Homer  succeeded  a  number  of  epic  fxK'ts,  most  of 
whom  wrote  on  the  subjects  containecl  in  the  so-called 
'C>cle,'a  word  which  seems  to  designate  a  collection  of 
epic  poems  confined  to  a  certain  range,  commencing  with 
the  union  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  ending  with  the  latest 
adventures  of  Ulvsjcs  in  Ithaca.  The  whole  depended  on 
Homer's  so-called  •  Trojan  Cycle.'  After  the  period  of  the 
Olympitdi^  tho  *  Cycle  seems  to  have  declined,  and  for 


three  centuries  the  great  lyric  pocia  were  moat 
Riunan  epic  poetry,  like  most  of  the  literature  and  ritilw 
tion  of  that  i>coplc.  received  its  first  impulse  from  Gret^ 
Livius  Andronicus  and  Cncius  Na*\ius.  who  trmn 
epic  as  Well  as  dramatic  poetry  into  Lai  in,  were  Ifcrtu  jr^ 
bably  Italian  Greeks.  Kiinius  too,  the  real  founder  •  f  L« 
Roman  epos,  was  born  at  Rhudia>  in  Calabria.  It  is  profasUe 
that  he  first  substituted  the  hexameter  for  the  old  Saar 
nian  measure.  No  remains  of  Latin  epic  poetry  beCwt 
Ennius  and  Virgil  have  been  preserved.  In  llM  Udv 
author  we  find  the  reflexion  of  Greek  poetry  oh  the  polabel 
surface  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  Though  exquiatcty  fcctt- 
tiful,  the  *i%neid'  is  something  almost  entirely  diCutBt  a 
tone  and  spirit  from  Homer,  and  bears  trvcct  of  ts  ci- 
otic  growth,  just  as  the  Spanish  poetry,  after  the  tioM  cf 
Garcilasso  dc  Vega,  savours  of  Italian  influence.  Tb  yra- 
cipal  l^tin  epic  poems  after  Virgil  are  the  *Pliani!a*cf 
Lucan,  the '  Argonautica  of  Valerius  Flaccus.  Ibe  'Pkuuci' 
of  Sdius  Italicus,  and  the  *Thebais'of  Statioi.  Soibc  of 
Ovid*s  works,  such  as  his  *  Metamorphoao^'  mest  bt 
included  in  the  general  definition  of  cpie  poe^  S^^ea 
above. 

In  modem  poetry  we  find  certain  subjects  which  stroofSr 
remind  us  of  the  'Cycle*  m  the  mode  in  which  the?  hnc 
furnished  a  constant  set  of  themes  for  the  poeif  of  ik 
middle  ages.     Such  are  the  exploits  of  Arthur  and  Chaiit* 
magne,  with  their  kindred  legends.      The  cycle  of  Ankar 
was  probably  derived  from  the  Celtic  tribes*  who  ii       is 
have  sought  in  the  exploits  of  their  champion  and  ik 
pect  of  his  restoration  an  indemnity  for  the  sink        bi 
of  their  race.     What  they  had  lost  in  reality  thcj       m  » 
in  fiction,  and  communicated  the  interest  in  their* 
to  the  invaders  who  encroached  on  their  borders. 

The  oldest  Teutonic  epic  is  the  *  Nibelungen 
composed  in  rhyming  strophes  of  fuur  lines 
circle  of  tradition  of  which  it  treats  was  widely 
and  probably  came  from  the  north.    The  charac 
wild  gigantic  air,  and  the  feeling  of  the  poem, 
scene  is  laid  in  a  Christian  time  and  country,  iSi  m 
has  observed,  purely  heathen.     There  is  no  t 
moral  influence  of  religion.    The  'Nibelungeo  j 
present  form,  was  probably  comiMsed  in  the 
Ilohenstaufens,  about  1200  a.h. 

The  poem  of  the  *Cid'  is  another  rcmarkaUi 
of  early  modern  euic  poetry.      Mr.  Soutbcy  sa 
questionably  the  oldest  |H)em  in  the  Spanish  hmoage.    la 
my  judgment  it  is  decidedly  and  beyond  aUeompariMn 
finest.' 

The  mass  of  epic  poetry  existing  in  the  Eastcn  I 
guages  seems  very  large.    The  most   celebrated  « 
sitions  of  this  class  in  Sanscrit  are  the  'MahibhinaU  wJ 
the  *  RSmilyana.'     Persian  literature  boasts  the  *  Shah  Ni- 
meh'  of  Firdusi  (who  lived  about  960-1030  A^).  ini 
verses.    Tlie  '  Moallakdt,'  or  collection  of  seven  v 

terior  to  the  time  of  Mohammed,  of  which  '  AnUc    m 
is  said  to  he  hung  up  in  the  Caaba  of  Mecca. 

With  the  exception  of  our  own  Milton  and  of  G 
the  most  celebrated  modern  epics  arc  those  of  the 
poets,    llie  union  of  the  classic  and  romantic  c 
modern  poetry  began  in  Pulci,  the  friend  of  Lv 
Medici  (died  1487).  To  him  succeeded  Boit  i- 

The  groundwork  of  their  fictions  was  the  vjcic  ut  ( 
magne  as  developed  in  the  yet  popular  story-hool        '  i 
di  Francia.'    The  coarseness  and  exaggeration  oi  j      i 
softened  down  into  exquisite  irony  and  nai\iel£  in  aij 
In  both  writers  there  is  somewhat  of  the  same  hanona 
ing  which  in  Cervantes  formed  the  basis  of  'Don  Q        ^ 
Tasso  imitated  the  antients  most  profusely,  but  he  *«« 
imitations  into  an  organic  whole.    His  poem  is  ei  > 

With  the  utmost  regularity,  and  appeals  to  the  teobn  •  -" 
ings  and  Christian  sympathies  of  his  age  and  country. 
influence  of  the  Italian  )x>ets  on  our  own  literatnie  k 
case  of  Spenser,  Milton,  and  other  writers^  is  most  b 
In  later  times,    in  Germany,   Klopstock   folbwed 
footsteps  of  Milton.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  menUn 
*  Henriado.'    Scott's  poems  have  a  strongly  marked 
spirit.    In  Byron  the  morbid  feeling  of  the  indindnal  fa 
often  visible  through  the  thin  web  of  the  stor]fv'«nd  wi 
much  of  the  'objective'  character  essential  to  epic  anc 
r;ttive  poetry. 

2.  The  analogous  origin  of  the  drama  in  ani 
modern  times  is  remarkable  enough.     In  Greece  ••        ■ 
from  tho  religious  ccxemouies  conqected  vilh  tbei 
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f  Bacchus:  tragedy  and  comedy  began  respectively  with 
be  performers  in  tlie  Dithyrambic  and  Phallic  hymns, 
.'he  ruodern  drama  arose  out  of  the  Mysteries  of  the  middle 
gos,  and  in  a  single  country  of  Europe  the  genius  of  the 
•eople  caused  it  to  retain  its  religious  character  to  a  very 
ate  period.  The  *  Autos  Sacramentales*  of  Calderon, 
rritten  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  the  court 
tf  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  were  genuine  devotional  cere- 
aonies.     The  Ave  Maria  and  the  prayer  on  the  stage  were 

ant  to  be  real,  though  the  work  in  which  they  were  in- 
ruduce<l  was  professedly  a  fiction.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
iscertain  what  Aristotle  meant  when  he  said  that  'tragedy 
jffected  the  purification  (KilOupffiv)  of  the  passions  by  means 
>f  fear  and  pity.'  If  we  compare  the  passage  in  the  eighth 
jook  of  the  *  Politics,'  in  which  he  uses  the  same  expressions 
irilh  reference  to  music,  it  will  be  clear  that  he  did  not 
nean,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  the  exercise  of  our 
>assion  on  proper  objects.  We  believe  that  he  intended  to 
lescribe  that  co-existence  of  excitement  with  an  overbalance 
}f  pleasure  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Fear  and 
pity,  when  excited  by  the  reality,  do  to  a  certain  degree 
degrade  or  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  mind:  when  pro- 
perly appealed  to  by  music  or  poetry,  they  cease  to  stagnate, 
tnd  are  at  the  same  time  'purified  '  of  all  noxious  and  pain- 
ful action  ;  they  are  exercised  consistently  with  the  supremacy 
of  reason  and  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  by  the  individual 
himself. 

Tlie  question  of  the  unities  in  the  drama  is  closely  con- 
Dected  with  that  of  illusion  referred  to  above  in  its  relation 
loart  in  general.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  unity  of 
iction  is  essential,  but  that  Aristotle  rigidly  prescribes  the 
mities  of  time  and  place  is  untrue,  and  inconclusive  if  it 
rere  true.  To  turn  a  representation  of  three  hours  into  a 
rholu  day  is  a  contradiction  of  reality  differing  only  in  de- 
cree from  ima<;inin<;  the  .same  space  to  represent  a  lapse  of 
ears ;  but  the  fact  is  that  illusion,  or  the  notion  that  the 
jction  is  a  real  one,  is  not  to  be  aimed  at.  The  imitation 
oust  in  the  ordinary  drama  be  probable^  or  it  ceases  to  be 
mitatiun  ;  but  we  make  as  it  were  a  tacit  bargain  with  the 
►oct  to  waive  the  limits  of  time  and  space.  \Vc  play  at  a 
;aine  on  certain  conditions  subject  to  which  he  is  to  com- 
pose, and  we  are  to  look  on.  Thus  in  different  classes  of 
he  drama  these  conditions  vary.  In  the  antient  comedy, 
n  an  opera  where  the  slender  thread  of  words  merely 
guides  the  stream  of  music,  in  a  masque  such  as  *Comus,' 
>r  in  a  pantomime,  who  asks  for  probability?  The  writer 
ingagcs  to  transplant  us  into  a  new  and  strange  world; 
hat  world  must  be  consistent  with  itself^  and  tlie  writer 
nust  possess  sufficient  power  and  imagination  to  carry  us 
nto  the  region  which  he  professes  to  people.  The  French, 
laving  long  resisted  the  natural  freedom  of  the  imagination, 
ire  now  paying  the  penalty  of  artificial  constraint  by  the 
jxtravagance  of  their  romantic  writers.  The  reader  will 
ind  excellent  remarks  on  dress,  scenery,  and  acting,  and 
heir  relation  to  the  poetry  of  the  drama,  in  some  of  Charles 
^mb's  *  Essays.* 

The  histories  of  Shakspere  are  a  distinct  class  of  dramatic 
imposition;  dramatic  in  their  form,  and  possessing  a  dra- 
natic  interest  and  crisis,  but  resembling  epic  works  in  their 
episodical  character.  To  deny  them  iheir  own  merit  be- 
muse they  are  not  what  is  called  *  the  regular  drama,'  is 
like  the  one-sided  exclusiveness  of  taste  which  despises  a 
Gothic  cathedral  simply  because  it  is  not  a  Greek  temple. 
Fhe  beautiful  in  art  is  not  confined  within  such  narrow  limits. 

In  the  antient  tragedy  there  is  generally  a  solemn  and 
^oomy  destiny  hanging  over  the  story  from  its  commence- 
ment. Some  old  unexpiated  crime  weighs  down  the  hero 
tad  his  house  ;  the  highest  qualities  of  the  human  soul  are 
exhibited  in  his  struggles  with  fate,  until  the  whole  closes 
in  darkness  and  destruction.  The  chorus  was  a  peculiar 
feature,  rendering,  it  may  be  observed,  all  notion  of  illusion 
doubly  absurd.  Its  fate,  Twining  remarks,  was  curious; 
first  it  was  all,  then  it  was  relieved  by  dialogue,  then  subor- 
dinate to  dialogue,  then  digressive  and  unconnected  with 
the  subject  of  the  play,  for  Aristotle  observes  that  in  Euri- 
pides it  ceased  to  bo  part  of  the  piece.  In  its  proper  ap- 
plication in  tragedy,  it  was  a  lyrical  accompaniment  reflect- 
ing as  it  were  the  general  impression  of  the  whole  work ; 
*  sort  of  abstract  spectator,  as  Schlegel  calls  it  (idealisirto 
*Hschauer). 

The  works  of  Shakspere,  and  in  a  far  less  degree  those 
^f  Calderon,  have  exercised  enormous  influence  in  modern 
Germany.    Their  renewed  study  in  fact  roused  the  spirit  of 
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rebellion  which  has  completely  burst  the  fetters  of  the 
French  school  of  criticism,  and  inspired  the  dramatic 
genius  of  Schiller  and  Gothe. 

3.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  division  of  poetry 
given  above  is  not  put  forth  as  exhaustive  or  complete. 
We  cannot  pretend,  in  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  djscuss 
all  the  various  forms  of  poetical  composition  which  have 
prevailed,  but  we  shall  conclude  by  saying  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  of  popular  poetry  and  ballads. 

There  are  few  nations  so  rude  as  not  to  have  attempted 
to  clothe  in  verse  of  some  sort,  the  feelirrfs  excited  by  the 
worship  of  their  gods,  and  by jUio  dangers  of  the  chase  and 
the  battle,  or  who  have  ndt'pretended  thus  to  record  the 
exploits  of  their  heroes.  It  is  probable  that  detached 
strains  of  this  kind,  recited  or  sung  to  music,  have  always 
preceded  the  connected  efforts  of  epic  poetry.  These  songs, 
familiarised  by  traditional  recitation,  would  finally  be 
worked  into  a  sort  of  cycle,  like  the  ballads  of  'Robin 
Hood,*  and  might  in  certain  cases  become  the  basis  of 
larger  compositions. 

Ballad  poetry  has  attracted  great  attention  from  literary 
men  during  the  last  fifty  years.    The  publication  of  Percy's 

•  Relics'  in  tliis  country,  though  not  absolutely  the  first  at- 
tempt of  the  kind,  roused  the  taste  of  Germany.  Biirgcr 
translated  many  of  the  pieces  contained  in  that  collection. 
Herder's  *  Vol kslieder*  gave  an  additional  impulse  to  the. 
study,  and  his  masterly  version  of  the  ballads  of  the  'Cid' 
has  become  a  German  classic.  The  Germans  repaid  to  us 
the  debt  which  they  owed  for  the  first  step;  Burger's 
'Lenore*  and  his  other  works  reacted  on  Scott.     In  the 

*  Border  Minstrelsy'  and  the  researches  connected  with  it,  a 
new  field  was  opened,  and  Scott  caught  thoroughly  the 
spirit  of  the  old  stirring  songs  which  he  took  such  pleasure 
in  collecting  and  editing. 

The  Danes,  the  Germans,  and  the  Sclavonian  nations, 
especially  the  Servians,  have  a  good  deal  of  old  popular 
poetry,  but  the  two  countries  which  are  the  richest  in  this 
department  are  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  Our  own  ballads 
are  a  sort  of  mixture  of  the  epic  and  lyric  compositions. 
The  author  sometimes  expresses  his  own  feelings  i  he  does 
not  narrate  evenly  and  uninterruptedly,  but  springs  as  it 
were  from  one  projecting  point  of  the  story  to  another, 
leaving  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader  the  task  of  filling 
up  the  intervals.  Handed  down  for  a  long  period  by  word 
of  mouth,  these  ballads  have  suffered  mutilation,  and  the 
later  versions  often  vary  much  from  the  earlier  ones,  as  may 
be  seen,  for  instance,  by  comparing  the  two  copies  of 
'Chevy  Chase.'  Sometimes  a  ballad  composed  for  one 
event  has  been  adapted  to  another ;  but  on  the  whole,  the 
remains  which  we  still  possess  are  most  admirable. 

The  Spanish  ballads  are  more  epic  in  their  character 
(we  do  not  now  speak  of  the  Moorish  ones).  The  lines 
generally  terminate  with  an  assonance  instead  of  a  com 
plete  rhyme,  and  they  flow  on  in  simple  and  strong  nar- 
rative, sometimes  tinged  however  with  the  national  exag- 
geration. The  principal  subjects  are  the  exploits  of  the 
peers  of  Charlemagne,  the  adventures  of  Bernardo  del 
Carpio,  the  '  Chase  of  Roncesvalles,'  the  *  Infants  of  Lara,' 
but  above  all  the  history  of  the  Cid  and  the  later  Moorish 
wars.  The  Spanish  ballads  are  generally  free  from  the 
gloomy  supernatural  machinery  of  northern  nations.  Ghosts 
and  witches  do  not  figure  in  them,  as  in  English  and  Scotch 
popular  poetry,  though  in  one  or  two  cases  fairies  occur 
The  lighter  compositions,  'coplas'and  'canciones,'  are  in 
their  way  just  as  beautiful,  Some  of  the  best  seem  to  be 
fragments  of  old  songs  now  lost. 

Of  the  effect  of  popular  poetry  on  the  events  of  real  life 
in  times  of  revolution  or  disturbance  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.  Those  compositions  which  would  seem  to  be 
the  lightest  and  most  trifling  produce  of  the  human  imagi- 
nation, are  found  in  immediate  contact  with  the  sternest 
reality.  Selden  observes,  '  More  solid  things  do  not  show 
the  complexion  of  the  times  so  well  as  ballads  and  libels.' 
It  is  said  that  the  old  touching  ballad  of 'Ay  de  mi  Ai- 
hama'  was  forbidden  to  be  sung  in  the  streets  of  Granada 
after  the  connucst.  Wo  have  in  Percy's  collection  the 
satirical  ballaa  of 'Richard  of  Almaigne,*  composed  with 
reference  to  the  war  between  Henry  III.  and  his  barons. 
Popular  poetry  played  its  part  in  contributing  towards  the 
Reformation.  The  absurdities  and  vices  of  the  clergy  were 
an  inexhaustible  theme  at  a  later  period.  The  song  of '  Lil- 
libulero'  probably  did  much  to  facilitate  the  Revolution 
of  16&S.    Burpct  (Otr/i  Timei^  iii.  336)  says  of  it, '  Perhaps 
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never  had  so  slight  a  thing  so  (i^rcat  an  effect.*  Tlie  '  Mar- 
seillaise/ *  (^a  ira,'  and  '  Tragala'  played  a  still  more  promi- 
nent part  in  the  hloodier  convulsions  of  modern  times. 

PCGGIO.    [Bracciolini.] 

POGGY  ISLANDS.    [Nassau  Islands] 

POGCNIAS.  fBARBETs]  Mr.  Swainson  makes  the 
BuccoiniP,  or  Barbuts,  a  subfamily  of  the  Picidte,  placing 
it  after  the  Pieiancp,  at  the  end  of  the  family«  He  charac- 
terises the  Buccoina  thus*— Bill  surrounded  with  long 
bristles.    Tail  short,  soft 

The  following  genera  and  subgenera  arc  arranged  by  Mr. 
Swainson  under  this  subfamily : — 

Asthenurus,  Sw.  Bill  short,  compressed,  very  straij^ht. 
Rictus  smooth.  Wings  with  the  first  three  quills  graduated. 
Tail  moderate.  Versatile  and  anterior  toes  nearly  equal. 
Tropical  America.     (Sw.) 

Example,  Asthenurus  exilis.    PI,  CoL,  371,  f.  2. 

Picumnw,  Temm.  Habit  of  Asthenurus,  but  the  rictus 
is  bristled;  the  tail  very  short  and  not  projecting  beyond 
the  wings.    Tropical  Asia.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Picumnus  abnormu.    Pt,  Col.,  371,  f.  3. 

Bucco,  Linn.  Bill  straight,  strong ;  the  base  very  broad, 
dilated,  and  surrounded  with  long  and  verv  rigid  bristles. 
Tarsus  shorter  than  the  versatile  toe.  The  Old  World. 
(Sw.)     [Barbkts.] 

Subgenus  Micropogon,  Temm.  (general  structure  of 
Burco ;  but  the  gape  smooth.  The  first  three  quills  only 
graduated.     South  America  only.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Micropogon  Cayennensis.    H.  En!,^  206,  f.  1. 

Genus  P^omas,  III.  General  structure  of  Bucco ;  but 
the  margin  of  the  upper  mandible  distinctly  toothed.  Africa 
only.    (Sw.) 

Under  a  line  of  demarcation,  Mr.  Swainson  adds  the 
genera  Yunx,  Linn.,  and  Oxyrhynchus,  Temm.  {Classifi- 
cation of  Birds.) 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  arranges  the  Bucemnof  as  the  first  sub- 
family of  the  Picidcp,  and  makes  it  consist  of  the  following 
genera : — Ptgonias,  111. ;  Bucco,  Linn. ;  Micropogon,  Temm. ; 
Pulvsticte,  Smith ;  and  Psilopogon,  Boie. 

rogonias  is  also  Lac^pdde  s  name  for  a*  genus  of  Acan- 
thopterygian  fishes  placed  by  Cuvicr  under  his  family 
Seicnoifles. 

l*OINCl A'N A  ACULEA'TA,  or  the  Barbadoes  Flower- 
Fence,  is  a  tropical  leguminous  bush,  about  ten  feet  high, 
witli  bipinnate  leaves,  obovate  leallets,  prickly  branches, 
large  terminal  corymbose  masses  of  inflorescence,  covered 
with  showy  yellow  or  red  flowers,  having  singularly  long 
stamens.  It  has  acquired  its  name  from  having  been 
used,  un  account  of  its  prickly  branches,  as  a  material  for 
heilges  in  the  West  Indies,  for  which  however  it  is  ill  adapted, 
because  its  branches  are  not  much  subdivided,  and  are 
always  naked  next  the  root.  It  is  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  plants,  and  is  chiefly  on  that  account  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies,  to  which  it  was  introduced  from  the  East 
Indies  where  it  is  common  in  gardens,  flowering  and  seed- 
ing all  the  year  round.  The  leaves  when  bruised  have  a 
smell  of  bavin,  and  are  said  to  have  the  power  of  bringing 
on  abortion.  They  are  well  known  to  be  purgative,  and  to 
have  l)ceu  used  as  a  substitute  for  senna.  According  to 
Roxburgh,  the  trunk  of  this  little  tree  or  larec  shrub,  wnen 
old,  is  constantly  hollow,  and  occupied  by  a  large  red  dark- 
brown  ant.  From  this  place,  when  disturlxS,  the  ants 
i<«siie  in  swarms,  and  inflict  a  severe  and  painfUl  bite  on 
their  disturbers. 

POINT,  in  music,  the  subject  or  theme  of  a  fuguo. 
[Froi'K.] 

POINT.  [Solid,  Surface,  Link,  Point,  Definition  of.] 

IHJINT  OF  CONTRARY  FLEXURE.  By  this  term 
in  luiderstood  a  point  at  which  a  curve  changes  its  curva- 
ture with  res])ert  to  any  given  external  point,  being  concave 
on  OTIC  side  and  convex  on  the  other.  [See  the  figure  in 
CfRVK  for  instances.] 

The  mathematical  test  of  a  point  of  contrary  fiexure  in  a 
plane  curve  is  as  follows.  Let  y=4>x  be  the  equation  of  the 
curve,  and  let  ^'  be  the  second  differential  coefficient  of  y 
with  respect  to  x.  As  long  as  y  and  y^'  have  the  same  sign, 
the  cun*o  presents  its  convexity  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  when 
t,  and  y"  have  diflferent  signs,  its  concavity.  When  y" 
changes  sign,  there  is  a  point  of  contrary  flexure,  if  y  be 
then  finite ;  and  this,  whether  it  passes  through  zero  or  in- 
finity at  the  change.  (Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  *  Diff. 
Caic.,'  pp.  369.  arc] 

It  ia  frequently  stated  in  elementary  works,  that  there  is 


a  point  of  contrary  flexure  when  y^sO»  aod  tk«  eaw 
Both  propositions  are  inaccurate ;   there  b  not  nceea 
such  a  jpoint  when  y"=0,  and  there  may  be  soch  a 
when  y"  is  not  nothing,  but  infinite.    For  the  reasons i 
make  this  inaccuracy  common,  seeTAYLom*a  Tbkors: 

1  2 

For  example,  let  y=A*--,  which  giTea  y"«2— -^ 

long  as  ir  is  less  than  1,  y"  is  negative,  and  to  it  y,  i 
the  curve  is  convex  to  tlie  axis  of  x.    When  x=  1»  ■ 
and  y''  vanish,  and  when  x  is  greater  than  K  y  ai 
are  both  positive,  so  that  the  curve  is  atill  coovex. 
there  is  a  change  of  sign  in  y"  when  x  i>asaca  thrw 
and  therefore  there  is  a  point  of  contrary  flexure  whch 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  though  at  a  point  of  coi 
flexure  the  curve  changes  curvature  with 
line  not  passing  through  the  point,  it  prcsenre»  iw 
with  respect  to  every  line  which  does  pass  thrii 
point,  being  on  both  sides  convex,  or  on  both 
to  that  line.    In  the  present  instance,  the  cuo«  ■ 
convex  to  the  axis  of  x;  consequently,  where  ithM  ■ 
of  contrary  flexure,  it  cuts  that  axis. 

At  every  point  of  contrar}*  flexure,  the  Ta2        t 
through  the  curve,  and  has  a  contact  of  an  or 
from  that  which  it  usually  has.    Tlie  radius  of «      m 
a  point  of  contrary  flexure  is  always  either  not 
finite. 

Some  English  writers  have  copied  the  contii 
in  calling  it  a  point  of  inflexion. 

POINT  DE  GALLE.    [Ckylon.] 

I^INT  WELLESLEY,  Province  of.     [Pwi 

POINTER,  a  variety  of  the  Dog  used  in  sbov 
trained  to  stop  and  ])oint  where  the  game  lies.  Tha 
is  the  Chien  a\irrct  of  the  French,  and  the  C 
avicularis  of  Linnaeus. 

The  old  Spanish  pointer  was  slow  but  Terr 
after  all,  where  game  is  plentiful,  there  is  as 
to  be  picked  uphefore  one  of  these  heavy  bui 
now  rarely  to  be  found,  as  with  the  modem  bnn      m  ^ 
swiftness  is  carried  almost  as  far  as  it  can  be.    i 
some  of  these  thorough-bred  fine-stcrned  d 
staunch  as  any  pointer  of  the  old  school,  and 
thing  very  deliglitful  in  their  dashing  style  o4  » 
well-bred  modern  English  pointer  with  a  strooff 
fox-hound,  has  perhaps  as  much  *  travel'  i 

out  of  four  canine  legs,  and  on  light  I      » ■  tjl 
durance :  whilst  the  true  descendant  of  mmv  ^ 
Pointer  was  rarely  good  for  a  second  day's  i     »- 
fine-stenied  modern  pointer  is  staunch,  all  «•» 
high-bred  and  well-broken  dogs  act  will  allow:  and 
recorded  of  Pluto  and  Juno,  the  two  beauties  w] 
mortalised  in  Daniel's  '  Rural  Sports,*  that  tbe^  mmm 
point  while  Gilpin  took  the  sketch  fVom  which  tlw 
was  painted,  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
enough  this :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  though  blood  a 
much,  these  well-bred  fine-sterned  doga  have  bacfe 
when  tried  on   the  moors  to  be,  though 
hunters, and  unable  to  stand  work  andweail 
their  rougher  brethren. 

A  treatise  upon  dog-breaking  will  hai        be 
here ;  but  those  who  are  interested  in  the  m 
it  well  treated  in  DaniePs  *  Rural  Sports,*  'Tuc 
Cabinet,*  Colonel  Hawker's  well-known  and  ci«       -m 
and  more  particularly  in  *  Observations  on  V^ 
by  William  Floyd,  gamekccner  to  Sir  John 
every  word  of  which  is  worthy  of  the  best  aut«uM— 
are  also  many  valuable  hints  in  the  '  Treatise  on 
by  the  author  of  the  '  Oakleigh  Shooting  C 
Rod  and  the  Gun.* 

POISON.  Separate  articles  having  been  devi 
all  the  substances  which  are  destructive  to  1      « 
by  accident  or  design,  or  when  administered  Wi      % 
intention,  it  will  be  necessary  here  only  to  oonsMvi 
ject  of  poisons  generally,  referring  to  the  artieke  ai 
ANTiifONY,  Copper,  Mercury,  Papatxs.  &e. 
tails  relating  to  each  of  them  in  particular.   The  »■ 
ject  may  bo  conveniently  and  usefully  tre         br  ■» 
out  how  in  any  ca^c  of  lenl  investigatiou 
poisoning  may  bo  establish^. 

Omitting  those  things  which  are  comnon  to  all 
suicide  or  homicide,  such  as  the  previous  ein 
the  ]K>rson  supposed  to  be  poisoned,  the  o      us* 
accused,  and  tnose,  however  important  they       } 
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i  of  common  evidence,  such  as  a  number  of  per- 
ave  partaken  of  the  same  meal  being  simultane- 
similarly  affected,  we  propose  to  consider  here 
n  any  individual  case  the  influence  of  poison 
ved.  The  chief  circumstances  in  the  evidence 
3  symptoms  presented  during  life ;  the  cxamina- 
bod>^  after  death ;   the  chemical  analysis  of  the 

in  which  the  poison  may  be  mixed;  and  the 
s  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  produce  similar 
ces  in  animals  by  similar  means, 
imstances  that  usually  first  excite  the  suspicion 
aving  been  taken  are,  that  the  person  affected  is 
tacked  by  symptoms  of  severe  illness,  which  come 
ter  eating  or  drinking,  without  any  premonitory 

which  rej^ularly  increase  in  severity  without 
;  any  important  change  in  their  character,  and 
ily  prove  fatal.  All  these  however  are  far  from 
ufficient  evidence  of  poisoning.  Suddenness  of 
ommon  to  many  disorders,  as  cholera  (whether 

Asiatic),  plague,  perforating  ulceration  of  the 
mal,  apoplexy,  and  epilepsy  ;  and  even  in  some 
rer  the  premonitory  symptoms  are  too  slight  to 
attention  of  the  patient.  Any  of  these  too  may 
x>n  after  taking  food,  and  while  the  patient  is 
in  the  enjoyment  of  health;  this  is  especially 
ih  cholera,  perforation  of  the  stomach,  and  apo- 
i  even  in  some  diseases  of  the  heart  the  patient 
^ell  up  to  the  instant  of  the  fatal,  and  often  in- 
l,  seizure.  The  permanency  and  regular  increase 
itoms  is  not  a  more  distinctive  sign  of  poisoning. 
f  observed  in  many  cases  of  the  diseases  already 
as  well  as  in  most  acute  and  uncontrolled  in- 
5,  strangulation  or  other  obstruction  of  the  in- 
c.  Many  of  these  diseases  also  may  prove  very 
1 ;  apoplexy  and  certain  diseases  of  the  heart 
destroy  life  in  a  few  seconds,  and  often  in  m  few 
almost  all  cases  of  perforation  of  the  digestive 
in  some  of  cholera,  death  takes  place  in  less 
i  hours. 

ie  therefore  can  these,  which  are  commonly  stated 
symptoms  of  poisoning,  excite  more  than  suspi- 
may  all  have  been  produced  by  some  spontane- 
ring  disease.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  ab- 
ly  or  all  of  them  is  not  sutlicient  to  disprove  the 
f  poisoning.  Small  and  often  repeated  doses  of 
be  given  so  as  to  produce  all  their  symptoms 
very  gradually ;  and  the  patient  may  in  such  a 
t  numerous  alternations  of  increase  and  modera- 
symptoms.  Many  circumstances  will  retard  the 
en  large  doses  of  poison  ;  if  a  person  falls  asleep 
taking  one,  or  if  he  has  taken  it  with  a  large 
food,  or  much  diluted,  or  partially  neutralised, 
ns  may  not  be  developed  for  some  hours,  and 
quite  unconnected  with  the  last  occasion  of  tak- 
)r  again,  the  poison  may  be  administered  in  some 
han  with  food  or  medicine,  as  in  the  form  of  a 
applications  to  the  ulcerated  skin,  &c. 
»tison  divid«:s  poisons  into  three  classes,  irritants, 
ind  narcotico-acnds.  Each  of  these  produce  cer- 
oms  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  as 
:o  poisons  of  all  kinds,  and  certain  morbid  effects 
rgans  of  the  body  when  it  proves  fatal,  by  which 
I  may  in  some  cases  be  recognised, 
f  symptoms  caused  by  the  internal  administration 
poisons  are  tho.">e  of  severe  irritation  of  some  or 
f  the  alimentary  canal.  They  commonly  excite 
jat,  redness  and  swelling  and  sometimes  ulcera- 
Hning  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  tongue ;  diffi- 
-vallowing,  burning  pain  of  the  stomach  with 
I  retching  or  vomiting,  tenderness  on  pressure 
n  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomeru  The  mat- 
id  consist,  first,  of  the  food  or  other  contents  of 
•h,  and  afterwards  of  tough  mucus  with  more  or 
»d  and  bile  ;  the  sickness  is  almost  incessant,  and 
iccompanied  by  severe  suffering.  The  pain  com- 
;nds  from  the  stomach  along  a  part  or  the  whole 
;estive  canal,  with  tenderness  on  pressure,  and 
onstantand  painful  diarrhcea  of  mucus  with  more 
)d.  The  pulse  is  quick  and  feeble;  there  is  great 
of  strength,  excessive  burning  thirst,  cold  and 
,  extreme  anxiety  of  countenance  and  manner,  and 
iderable  difficulty  of  breathing, 
r  all  of  these  symptoms  occur  in  al    cases  of 


poisoning  hy  irritants,  and  many  of  them  also  in  certain 
diseases,  between  which  and  poisoning  it  may  be  difl^cult 
to  discriminate.  Of  these  diseases  the  most  important  and 
deceptive  are  the  acute  affections  of  the  digestive  organs. 

The  most  general  effect  of  irritant  poisoning  is  acute  in' 
fiammation  of  the  stomach,  and  it  is  therefore  a  question 
of  the  first  importance  whether  that  condition  is  ever  pro- 
duced by  any  other  cause  than  the  administration  of  poison. 
M.  Louis  and  Dr.  Abercrombie,  whose  authority  is  of  the 
greatest  weight  in  subjects  of  this  kind,  have  never  seen  a 
case  of  idiopathic  and  primary  acute  gastritis ;  and  it  iis 
certain  that  no  well-established  case  of  the  kind  has  yet 
been  recorded:  the  administration  of  an  irritant  poison  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  highly  probable  in  any  case  in 
which  a  competent  observer  finds  the  signs  of  an  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  during  life  and  its  effects  after  death. 

In  such  cases  the  principal  evidence  would  depend  on 
the  appearances  found  in  the  dead  body;  in  others  the 
symptoms  during  life  are  equally  important.  Perhaps  of 
all  the  diseases  which  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  irritant 
poisoning,  the  most  frequent  is  cholera.  There  are  how- 
ever some  circumstances  by  which  they  may  be  distin- 
guished during  life.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  of  poisoning 
a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  is  perceived  directly  after 
the  poison  is  taken,  being  the  effect  of  its  contact  during 
or  soon  after  the  act  of  swallowing ;  the  same  symptom, 
when  it  occurs  in  cholera,  appears  to  be  produced  by  the 
contact  of  the  substances  vomited,  and  is  therefore  preceded 
by  some  of  the  other  symptoms.  In  cholera  the  vomiting  is 
never  bloody,  and  is  usually  much  more  profuse  than  in  cases 
of  poisoning ;  and  the  cholera  that  occurs  in  this  country  is 
very  rarely  fatal  in  less  than  three  days;  while  in  most 
cases  of  poisoning,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  sudden  and 
severe,  death  ensues  in  a  few  hours,  or  at  least  before  the 
end  of  the  third  day.  Asiatic  cholera  indeed  is  commonly 
more  rapidly  fiatal ;'  but  it  may  be  distinguishcftl  by  the  ab- 
sence or  late  occurrence  of  the  burning  pain  of  the  throat, 
by  the  absence  of  vomiting  of  blood,  by  the  pecuhar  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  and  condition  of  the  body,  and  by 
the  suppression  of  all  the  secretions  except  the  characteris- 
tic discharges  from  the  stomach  and  intestines.  [Cholera..] 

The  symptoms  of  common  peritonitis  and  of  common 
acute  enteritis  [Peritonitis  ;  Enteritis]  can  scarcely 
lead  a  competent  witness  of  them  to  suspect  that  they  arise 
from  poisoning.  But  those  of  peritonitis  from  rupture  or 
ulcerative  perforation  of  any  of  the  abdominal  organs  may 
closely  resemble  them,  and  render  a  diagnosis  very  am- 
biguous without  the  evidence  of  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion. Very  severe  cases  of  colic  may  also  for  a  time 
simulate  the  effects  of  poison ;  but  the  freouent  intermis- 
sions of  their  symptoms,  the  absence  of  both  the  local  and 
the  general  signs  of  inflammation,  and  their  rarely  dan- 
gerous character  or  fatal  termination,  are  sufficient  signs  of 
distinction.  In  the  cases  which  have  been  called  ileus,  and 
regarded  by  some  as  merely  examples  of  severe  colic,  there 
may  be  some  doubt  till  the  examination  after  death  shows 
them  to  have  resulted  from  an  obstruction  of  the  intestinal 
canal.    [Ileus.] 

Other  cases  which  are  usually  mentioned  as  simulating 
the  effects  of  irritant  poisoning,  are  those  in  which  the 
stomach  having  been  greatly  distended  by  gluttonous  feed- 
ing, death  has  occurred  suddenly  from  apoplexy  or  some 
unknown  influence;  and  those  in  which  death  occurs  from 
drinking  cold  water  while  over-heated.  In  the  former  cases 
death,  if  not  produced  by  distinct  apoplexy,  is  preceded  by 
symptoms  more  like  those  of  narcotic  than  those  of  irritat- 
ing poison ;  in  the  latter,  the  symptoms  are  very  like  those 
of  common  cholera,  and  are  in  the  same  respects  different 
from  those  of  poison. 

It  is  evident  from  these  circumstances,  that  in  a  fatal  case 
of  suspected  poisoning  by  an  irritant  substance,  it  will  sel- 
dom be  possible  to  decide  upon  the  evidence  of  the  symptoms 
alone.  When  poison  has  actually  been  taken,  the  symptoms 
are  sometimes  so  modified  by  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
case,  that  even  where  they  have  been  carefully  observed, 
much  doubt  has  remained  respecting  their  cause:  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  of  naturally  excited  disease 
often  too  closely  resemble  those  of  poison  to  permit  a  posi- 
tive conclusion  being  arrived  at.  Cases  very  rarely  occur 
in  which  (unless  other  circumstances  not  connected  with 
the  condition  of  the  patient  after  the  seizure  are  conclusive) 
the  evidence  of  post-mortem  examination  is  not  absolutely 

necessary.  _ 
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Tlic  most  general  morbid  appearances  produced  by  the 
irritant  poisoiib  are  either  the  destruction,  by  corrosion,  of 
the  tissues  over  which  they  (.ass,  or  Hunie  of  the  effects  of 
acute  inllainmation  in  them.  Of  the  latter,  that  which  is 
the  least  decisive  is  the  most  common — redness.  In  the 
itomaoh,  no  kind  or  de<;reeof  merely  vascular  redness  of  the 
mucous  menibrano  can  alunc  certainly  prove  that  it  has  been 
inflamed.  The  most  intense  redness  is  sometimes  found 
\vhere  the  person  has  had  no  gastric  affection,  and  may  bo 
produc4}d  in  any  part  of  the  stomach  by  the  blood  settling  in 
its  vesstils  after  death,  or  being  obstructed  in  them  by  suffoca- 
tion. It  is  probable  also  that  any  very  slight  irritant,  such  as 
wine,  given  sliortly  before  death,  may  produce  considerable 
redness  of  the  stomach.  Small  quantities  of  blood  may 
also  be  effused  between  the  lining  of  the  stomach,  from  any 
of  the  causes  which  produce  general  diffused  redness  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  by  congestion  of  its  vessels;  but  more 
considerable  effusions  of  blood,  especially  when  they  appear 
as  if  incorporated  with  the  tissue,  and  are  of  a  brown  or 
black  colour,  as  if  charred,  are  almost  certain  signs  of 
poison.  Any  appearance  of  blackness,  or  of  a  dark  brown 
discolouration  of  the  stoma('h,  as  if  from  a  chemical 
change  in  the  blood  filling  its  small  vessels,  is  also  a  very 
suspicious,  though  not  a  certain  sign.  When  redness  of 
any  part  or  of  the  whole  of  the  lining  of  the  stomach  is 
accompanied  by  the  secretion  of  a  large  (quantity  of  tough 
mucus  upon  it,  it  may  be  deemed  suspicious,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  a  conclusive  evidence  of  poison ;  it  is  more 
nearly  so  when  the  mucus  is  stained  or  streake<l  with 
blood.  An  effusion  of  hniph  on  the  lining  of  the  red- 
dened or  blackened  stomach  is  decisive  of  inflammation ; 
and  of  poisoning,  if,  as  is  most  probable,  acute  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  never  arises  from  natural  causes.  The  etru- 
sion  of  lymph  however  is  not  a  common  effect  of  poison, 
and  tough  mucus  is  often  mistaken  for  it;  they  maybe 
distinguished  by  the  former  being  ropy,  glaring,  and  trans- 
parent, the  latter  opaque,  white,  and  deposited  in  a  tender 
brittle  membrane  or  in  irregular  flocculi.  The  softening  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  separated  from  the  subjacent  tissues,  are 
signs  of  inflammation,  when  combined  witli  an  intense 
bright  redness,  or  the  effusion  of  much  mucus  or  lymph  ; 
witliout  coincident  redness  they  are  not  to  be  depended  on, 
Kince  they  may  result  from  the  digestion  of  the  walls  of  the 
stomach,  which  sometimes  takes  place  after  death.  An 
increase  of  thickness  in  the  mucous  and  other  membranes, 
by  the  effusion  of  serum  beneath  them,  is  a  suspicious  but 
Car  from  a  conclusive  sign  of  acute  inflammation. 

The  more  serious  changes  resulting  from  poisons,  such  as 
ulcers  and  perforations  of  the  stomach,  differ  according  as 
they  have  been  produced  by  the  corroding  power  of  the 
substance  taken,  or  by  the  inflammation  which  it  has  ex- 
cited. In  the  case  of  corroding  substances,  a  principal  sign 
by  which  their  effects  would  be  distinguished  from  ulcers 
which  are  the  results  of  disease,  is,  that  every  part  of  the 
digestive  canal  with  which  poison  has  come  in  contact  is 
affected  at  the  same  time,  the  lips,  mouth,  a»sophagus,  sto- 
mach, and  even  the  intestines,  all  showing  more  or  less  of 
their  influence;  whereas  it  is  very  rare  for  diseases  to  affect 
more  than  one  of  these  parts  at  a  time.  The  appearance  of 
an  ulcer,  or  a  perforation  of  the  stomach,  produced  by  cor- 
rosion, is  also  peculiar;  it  is  commonly  large  and  irregular; 
its  edges  are  soft  and  pulpy,  an:l  usually  black  or  brown,  as 
if  charred  ;  and  if  the  patient  has  survived  only  an  hour 
or  two,  signs  of  acute  inflammation  will  be  seen  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  in  all  the  parts  to  which  the  corroding 
material  has  obtained  access.  Similar  signs  of  acute  in- 
flammation arc  aUo  always  obser\'ed  in  the  ulceration  or 
iwrforation  which  sometimes,  but  veiy  rarely,  is  produced 
by  poisons  that  merely  irritate  the  digestive  canal ;  and  these 
are  a  part  of  the  signs  by  which  those  effects  of  poison  are 
to  be  distinguishes!  from  perforations  that  occur  naturally. 

Ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  stomach  are  so  rarely  the 
effect  of  merely  irritant  poison,  and  so  commonly  the  effect  of 
disease,  that,  unless  there  be  signs  of  corrosion,  they  alfonl  evi- 
dence against,  rather  than  for,  the  suspicion  of  poison ;  and  if 
there  be  no  other  evidence,  and  no  attendant  sign  of  recent 
acute  inflammation,  they  may  even  be  regarded  as  proofs  that 
fluch  a  suspicion  is  incorrect.  Of  the  forms  of  perforation 
of  the  fitnmach  from  other  circumstances  than  ))oisoning, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  that  in  which,  without  any 
material  alteration  in  the  surrounding  parts,  one  or  more 
tmall  ulcers  form  in  the  stomach,  and  becommg  gradually 


deeper,  at  lost,  by  a  minute  aperture,  malte  their  i 
its  walls,  and  permit  its  contents  to  esi-ape  slo^viy  i 
abdomen.     These   mav  be  known  at  once  to  be  the-  « 

0 

of  disease,  by  the  complete  absence  of  any  bigQ  of  u 
mation  in  the  lining  or  other  tissue  around  tb 
ther  form  is  accomi>anied  with  thickening  uf  m  oui»ii 
extent  of  the  tissues  adjacent  to  the  ulcer,  which  is  « 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  perforates  by  a 
orifice,  forming  a  hole  with  smooth  edge:*,  as  if  a  pieee  k 
stomach  had  been  cut  out  by  a  sharp  iastraaieiit. 
thickening  around  the  ulcer,  which  has  all  the  rhon 
of  chronic  inflammation,  and  the  appearance  of  e« 
commencement  of   cicatrization,  with   the  aboenee  o 
signs  of  acute  disease  of  the    stomach,   are   lavallv  \ 
sufficient  to  di>tinguish  this  form  of  performtioii.    At 
which  can  scarcely  irive  rise  to  doubt,  is  that  e 
cancerous  or  other  malignant  disease  of  the  •»«■ 
fourth  is  that  in  \\hich  a  portion  of  the  walUofthtti 
dissolved  or  digested  by  the  gastric  juice  a      Wi 
whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  rcs|>cctins        vm 
stances  under  which  this  singular  effect  is 
ought  to  be  none  in  distinguishing  it  from  the 
poison. 

From  these  statements  it  will  appear  that  in 
the  symptoms  and  morbid  ap|)earances  together  WM§\ 
that  irritating  poison  has  been  taken.  The  <      n        iBi 
the  similarity  of  the  symptoms  is  m(»st  < 
cholera  and  peritonitis,  are  those  in  which  the  uiwrnmH 
ances  are  most  distinct  from  perforation  of  the  abd 
organs ;   while  those    more  chronic  inflami 
stomach  in  which  the  morbid  chanizes  of  stn^ciun 
decisive  are  those  in  which  the  symptoms  odoUft  «■ 
doubt.    This  however  cannot  apfdy  to  all,  thoi 
to  the  majority  of  cases.    When  death  is  prod 
the  symptoms  may  be  obscure,  and  the  murbid 
like  those  of  disease:  and  still  more  diflicult 
which  poison  is  taken  by  those  who  already  i 
disease  of  the  stomach ;  or  in  similar  individ 
appeal  ances  may  be  produced  by  the  digcstioa  md  « 
changes  in  the  stomach  which  occur  after  dealh.    C 
these  kinds  form  a  numerous  cla>s,  in  which 
chemical  examination,  which  indeed  should  bei 
none,  can  alone  be  conclusive. 

For  this  part  of  the  subject  however  nogeoenl  mle 
lie  laid  down.  The  detection  of  each  potioo  OIMS  di 
on  the  proper  application  of  its  appropriate  lots;  and  I 
will  be  found  in  the  several  articlei  alreodj  vafBiei 
[Arsenic,  &c.] 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  different 
are  more  varied  than  those  of  the  irritant  Ciw*.     i     i 
common  are  giddiness,  headache,  obscurity  or  depnn«<i 
the  sight,  stupor  or  ])erfect  insensibility,  loss  of  po' 
voluntary  muscles,  or  'convulsions  of  various  k 
towards  the  close,  complete  coma.  To  these  tbesere 
of  narcotic  poisons  add  effects  peculiar  to  themselv^ 
so  remarkable  but  that  they  are  closely  simulated  h% 
some  naturally  oixurring  diseases.     The  symj 
plexy,  for  example,  aru  almost  exactly  similar  iw 
l)oisoning  by  opium  and  the  substances    allied  is 
certain  cases  however  the  following  circumstanees 
tinguish    them.      Apoplexy,    though   its   actual 
sudden  (which  the  effects  of  opium  arc  not),  is  a 
ceded  by  warning  symptoms,  such  as  heailacbe,  o«: 
giddiness,  &c.     If  so  severe  as  to  simulate  poisoni 
not  possible  to  arouse  the  patient  from  his  stufHir; 
poisoning  with  opium  this  may  usually  be  effected 
a  few  hours  of  death ;  in  apoplexy,  convulsions  y 
in  pois(ming  with  opium,  never;  in  the  former  toe 
commonly  dilated,  in  the  latter  contracted.     Nart 
soning,   if  not  fatal  in  twelve  hours,  is  usually  r 
from  ;  apoplexy  ofien  terminates  fatally  af>cr  severe  « 

These  distinction?*  will  seldom  sen'c  further  than  I* 
blish  a  very  probable  conclusion  ;  and  doubt  mav:     lit 
in  cases  of  this  kind  after  a  |^st-mortem  exominku 
evidence  of  poisoning  afforded  by  it  is  commonly  u 
the  fullness  uf  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  tbeoti 
differences  from  the  appearances  found  in  the  awn* 
healthy  persons,  that  are  commonly  iiuolcd  as  signs 
effi»ct8  of  narcotic  poisons,  are  very  unKaii^farturT. 
probable  that  narcotics  destroy  by  producing  a  kiod  cf 
plexy  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  changes  of  structure  toi 
they  lea<l  exactly  n^emble  those  of  that  di«oase,  wl 
those  cases  of  it  which  ore  attended  witheffuaoaol 
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or  upon  the  brain,  or  of  those  in  which  only  the  least  pos- 
sible alteration  from  the  healthy  structure  can  be  detected. 
[Apoplexy.]  Eftusion  of  blood  in  the  brain  however  is 
very  rarely  ihe  effect  of  narcotic  poisoning,  and  such  an 
appearance  would  by  itself  afford  strong  evidence  of  apo- 
plexy the  result  of  disease. 

The  symptoms  of  epilepsy  are  often  very  like  those  of 
poisoning  by  prussic  acid,  and  by  some  other  narcotic  and 
narcotico-acrid  poisons,  as  belladonna,  strychnia,  &c.    The 
fallowing  circumstances  however  distinguish  epilepsy :  the 
lit  is  often  preceded  by  warnings ;  it  almost  always  com- 
mences  suddenly  and  violently;    the  patient  cannot   be 
roused  from  it :  when  fatal  (which  it  very  rarely  is  in  a  fii*st 
attack),  it  is  so  only  after  several  hours.     In  many  cases  the 
post-mortem  examinations  of  epileptic  patients  detect  no 
iigns  of  disease ;  and  in  these  there  must  always  be  some 
doubt,  as  this  negative  character  is  common  to  them  and  to 
narcotic  poisoning.    But  in  many,  traces  of  old  disease  in  the 
brain  are  found,  which  of  course  afford  strong  presumptive 
evidence  that  poison  has  not  been  taken.    If  a  patient  has 
lied  in  a  fit  resembling  those  of  epilepsy,  and  no  morbid 
changes   are  found  in  his  brain,  poison  must  be  strongly 
Dected,  because  it  is  very  rare  for  such  a  fit,  the  result  of 
ase,  to  terminate  fatally,  except  in  those  whose  brains 
uv  previously  much  diseased. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  difficulty  that  may  at 
liieir  first  access  exist,  of  distinguishing  between  the  acute 
nfiammatory  diseases  of  the  brain  and  those  of  the  narco- 
ioo-acrid  and  some  of  the  narcotic  poisons.  The  true  nature 
ii  the  case  is  almost  always  evident  after  the  first  day  of  its 
luration ;  the  poisoning  is  by  that  time  terminated  either 
iy  recovery  or  death ;  the  disease  continues  its  progress ; 
ind  if  the  latter  ends  fatally,  the  morbid  changes  that  it 
induces  are  sufiiciently  characteristic. 

On  the  whole  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  evidence 
afforded  by  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances  is  less  fre- 
ipiently  conclusive  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  narcotics  than 
ID  those  where  it  is  produced  by  irritants.  The  effects  of 
tbe  narcolico-acrids,  which  are  compounded  of  those  of  the 
two  other  classes,  arc  also  in  most  cases  as  uncertain  as  those 
of  the  narcotics,  and  the  difilculty  with  them  is  much  in- 
creased by  the  present  imperfection  of  the  chemical  tests  of 
their  presence  in  organic  mixtures. 

The  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  experiments  with  the 
substances  supposed  to  contain  the  poison  can  rarely  be 
seeded,  or  be  of  much  weight  when  obtained.  In  any  case 
in  which  there  is  sufficient  poison  present  to  produce  symp- 
toms in  any  animal  to  which  it  is  given,  it  ought  to  be  disco- 
▼ered  by  the  much  more  certain  test  of  chemical  analysis. 
This  last,  the  evidence  of  chemistry,  is  certainly  the  least 
&llible  of  all ;  and  in  cases  in  which  it  can  be  applied,  it  is 
conclusive.  These  cases  include  the  great  majority  of  those 
of  poisoning  by  irritants,  and  many  of  those  by  narcotics  and 
narcotico-acrids ;  but  in  many  of  those  by  the  two  last 
classes,  owing  to  the  present  imperfection  of  the  tests  for 
organic  poisons,  it  is  unavailing  even  in  the  most  competent 
bands.  In  these  also,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  evi- 
dence of  symptoms  and  of  the  morbid  appearances,  is  also 
often  fallacious ;  and  cases  must  frequently  occur  in  which 
the  evidence  from  all  these  sources  together  will  not  con- 
stitute a  proof  that  poison  has  been  taken.  In  the  case  of 
irritant  poisons,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cases  are  few  in 
▼hicb,  from  one  or  other  of  these  kinds  of  evidence,  their 
administration  may  not  be  satisfactorily  proved. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  substances  which  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  cases  of  poisoning,  as  early  as  possible  after  it 
has  bocn  swallowed. 

Mineral  adds  (sulphuric,  mwnatic,  <^c.). — Chalk*  or 
magnesia  in  water;  soap  and  water,  and  afterwards  milk 
and  other  diluents. 

Alkalis  (soda  and  po/cwA).— Vmegar  and  water ;  almond 
w  olive  oil ;  any  innocent  acid  with  water. 

Oxalic  acid, — Large  quantities  of  chalk  or  magnesia; 
ifler wards  milk  and  other  mild  fluids. 

Arsenic, — Powerful  emetics  if  vomiting  has  not  com- 
menced ;  large  quantities  of  milk  or  some  thick  bland  fluid, 
•uch  as  flour  and  water,  or  supar  and  water. 

Corrosive  sublimate  and  other  compounds  qf  mercury, — 
bVbite  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  water;  decoction  of  bark  or 
jail- nuts, 

•  In  anv  rases  ia  which  chalk  is  recommontied,  the  plaster  of  tho  ceiling 
IT  walls  of'  a  room  nibbed  into  powder  aud  mixed  pretty  thickly  with  water 
oaj  hm  used  with  equal  adTaatage. 


Blue  vitriol  and  other  compounds  of  coppw.— White  of 
eggs  with  water ;  sugar  and  water. 

Antimony. — Large  quantities  of  warm  water  or  milk ;  de 
coction  of  bark  or  gall-nuts. 

Nitrate  qf  silver  (lunar  caustic), — Common  salt  and  water 

White  vitriol  and  other  compounds  qfzinc, — Milk ;  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  water. 

Compounds  0/ lead, — Emetics,  sulphates  or  bi-carbonates 
of  soda  or  potash  in  water ;  milk. 

Laudanum  and  other  pi'eparations  qf  opium. — Emetics ; 
dashing  of  cold  water  on  the  face ;  strong  cofifee ;  forced 
exercise  by  constant  walking. 

Prussic  acid. — Hartshorn,  to  be  smelled  and  taken  in 
small  doses  ;  chlorine;  dashing  with  cold  water. 

Strychnine,  and  other  vegetable  alkalis, — Emetics;  warm 
water ;  decoction  of  bark  or  of  gall-nuts. 

For  other,  as  for  many  of  these  kinds  of  poison,  it  will 
always  be  right  to  excite  copious  vomiting,  either  by  tick- 
ling the  throat,  or  by  giving  a  powerful  emetic,  such  as  from 
ten  to  twelve  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol),  or 
the  same  quantity  of  powdered  ipecacuan  with  one  or  two 
grains  of  tartarised  antimony.  The  action  of  the  emetic 
should  be  maintained  till  all  the  poison  seems  to  be  dis- 
charged, by  repeated  draughts  of  milk,  or  flour  and  water,  or 
sugar  and  water,  or  some  other  bland  fluid.  For  the  sub- 
sequent treatment  no  general  rules  can  be  given. 

POISSY.    [Seine  KT  OisE.] 

POITIERS,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Vienne,  on  the  river  Clain,  a  feeder  of  the  Vienne, 
183  miles  in  a  direct  line  south-west  of  Paris,  or  214  miles  by 
the  road  through  Ori6ans,  Blois,  and  Tours;  46°  36'  N. 
lat.,  0**  20'  E.  long. 

This  town  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Limonum  [Aifioivov,  Ptol.]  or  Lemonum  (Ca>sar)  or  Lemu- 
no  (Tab.  Peutinger),  and  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Picto- 
nes,  or  Pictavi,  a  Celtic  nation,  whose  name  was,  at  a  latter 
period,  given  to  the  city,  whence  the  modern  forms  of  Poi- 
tiers for  the  town,  and  Poitou  for  the  province  in  which  it 
is  situated.  The  Pictones  submitted  to  Ca)sar  at  an  early 
period  of  his  command  (Caesar,  De  Bell,  Gall.,  lib.  iii.,  c.1 1), 
but  afterwards  sent  eight  thousand  men  to  the  general  con- 
federacy of  the  Gauls  under  Vercingetorix  (B.C.  52).  In 
the  following  year  Duratius  (b.c.  51),  a  chief  of  the  Pic- 
tones, who  with  part  of  his  countrymen  had  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  Romans,  was  besieged  in  Limonum  by  the  insur- 
gent Gauls  under  Dumnacus,  a  chief  of  the  Andes,  or  peo- 
ple of  Anjou.  The  siege  was  raised  by  the  approach  of  C. 
Caninius  Rebilus,  one  of  Ca>sar's  lieutenants,  whose  camp 
Dumnacus  vainly  attempted  to  storm ;  but  the  force  of  Cani- 
nius being  insuflicient  to  do  more  than  repel  the  enemy  from 
his  camp,  Dumnacus  resumed  the  siege  of  Limonum,  and 
was  only  driven  from  it  by  the  approach  of  Fabius,  another 
Roman  officer,  with  a  superior  force.  (Csesar,  De  BelLGalL, 
lib.  vii.,  75  ;  lib.  viii.,  c.  26,  seq.) 

Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Western  empire,  the  city  of  the 
Pictones  repeatedly  suffered.  It  was  pillaged  (ad.  410)  by 
the  Vandals ;  and  subsequently  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Visigoths,  who  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  coun- 
try south  and  west  of  the  Loire.  In  the  subsequent  inva- 
sion of  the  Visigolhic  kingdom  by  Clovis,  the  vicinity  of 
Poitiers  was  distinguished  by  the  first  of  the  three  great 
contests  that  have  rendered  it  the  most  remarkable  battle- 
field of  France.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was  de- 
feated and  killed  by  Clovis  at  V0ugl6,  which  we  take  to  be 
Vouille,  a  village  on  the  river  Auzance,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Poitiers.  In  a.d.  732,  the  suburbs  of  Poitiers  were  laid 
waste  by  the  immense  host  of  invading  Saracens,  under 
Abd-el-rahman ;  but  the  invaders  were  defeated  by  the  Franks 
under  Charles  Martel,  in  the  second  of  the  engagements 
which  have  rendered  the  name  of  Poitiers  memorable.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Moslems  was  great ;  but  the  victory  was 
dearly  bought,  and  Charles  did  not  venture  to  pursue  the 
retreating  enemy.  The  tide  of  Mohammedan  conquest  was 
however  checked,  and  western  Europe  was  saved  from  the 
Mohammedan  yoke.  In  the  ninth  century,  Poitiers  was  pil- 
laged by  the  Normans ;  it  was  at  this  time  the  chief  town  of 
an  important  county.  [Poitou.]  In  the  wars  of  the  English 
in  France,  under  Edward  III.  and  his  son  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  Poitiers  was  the  scene  of  the  third  memorable  en- 
gagement. A  body  of  above  2000  men-at-arms,  and  2000 
light  infantry,  partly  English,  but  chiefly  Gascons,  and 
4000  English  archers,  had  advanced  from  Bordeaux,  under 
the  Black  Prince  and  3ir  John  Chandos,  almost  to  the 
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Loire.  In  Ihcir  retreat,  they  were  intercepted  near  Poi- 
tuTs  by  the  French  uiinyoi"  about  50.000  fiKhling  men  \in- 
iler  their  king  J»''an  II.  (a.d.  KJj*))  and  his  lour  hou!».  The  ; 
v;ihmr  of  Eiiwaril.  the  e\pL'i  icncc  of  Chanilos,  and  the  bU- 
I>erior  skill  and  etUciemy  of  the  EngWsh  arrhciy,  obtained 
u  complete  victory.  Jean  himself,  his  \ouugest  son  Phi- 
lippe, thirleen  counts,  an  aichbi>hop,  seveniy  barons  or 
baronets,  and  two  thousainl  men-at-arm.s  were  taken ;  and 
eleven  thousand  men,  including  a  great  number  of  noblci, 
fell  in  tlie  battle  or  the  pursuit.  The  English  and  Gascons 
lost  nine  hundred  men-at-arms  and  fifieen  hundred  arch- 
ers. The  courtesy  of  the  Black  Prince  to  his  royal  captive, 
which  is  vividly  de^cribed  by  Fr^^is^art,  won  for  him  uni- 
versal applause.  The  captivity  of  the  king,  a  heavy  sum 
for  the  ranaom  of  the  captive  nobles,  and  an  immense 
hiK)iy,  constituted  the  only  results  of  the  victory  ;  the  eon- 
c|uerors  returned  to  Bordeaux  too  much  weakened  for  fur- 
ther o{H.'rations,  and  anxious  rather  to  secure  what  they  had 
got,  than  to  obtain  further  advantages.  Poitiers  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  (ad. 
i:J(iO),  but  reverted  to  France  hy  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
the  townsmen,  in  1 3 7J,  to  Charles  V.,  who,  in  considera- 
tion of  this  act,  i^rantetl  them  ^reat  privileges.  In  the  reli- 
gious wars  of  thesixt(H!nthcenturv,  the  townsmen,  who  had 
chiefly  embraced  the  Huguenot  side,  sufl'ered  much  from  the 
cruelty  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  hesie;;cd  and  took 
the  town.  Admiral  Colii;ny  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
retake  it,  but  without  success. 

Poitiers  stands  on  a  stony  hill,  at  the  conlluenco  of 
the  rivers  Boivre,  or  Bicvre,  and  ('lain.  It  is  surrounded 
by  an  antient  wall,  enclosing  an  obloni^  nrea  of  suflicienc 
extent  for  a  population  of  ^'0,000  or  100,000;  but  the 
urea  is  now  occupied  more  by  (gardens,  paddocks,  and 
meadows,  than  by  houses.  There  are  six  gates,  fi>nr  of 
which  are  connected  with  as  many  bridges  over  the  Clain. 
'i'he  streets  are  crooked,  and  wretchedly  ])aved,  and  most 
of  them  steep.  The  squares  are  small,  irregular,  and 
mean,  with  scarcely  an  exception.  The  houses  are  of  the 
most  antient  character,  such  as  are  been  in  villages,  with- 
out regularity,  taste,  or  convenience.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  the  town,  from  the  air  of  antiquity 
which  pervades  it,  from  its  advantageous  >ituation  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  from  the  windmg  course  of  the  two 
rivers,  prc>ents,  when  viewwl  from  the  afljaccnt  emi- 
nences, a  very  picture^iue  appearance.  The  public  walk 
calle<l  Le  Pare  de  Blossac,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clain, 
commands  a  beautiful  prospect,  and  the  ]mblic  build- 
ings of  the  tt)wn  are  interesting  fidm  their  antiquity,  if 
not  remarkable  for  beauty.  Near  the  city,  on  the  south 
side,  there  are  some  arches  vemaining  of  a  Roman  aque- 
duct, and  in  the  town  are  the  si-aiity  ruins  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre.  Some  towers  remain  of  the  Ciothic  castle, 
which,  in  the  middle  ages,  defended  the  pUu-e,  and 
which  are  now  converted  into  a  depot  for  gunpowder.  The 
town  hall  is  an  ancient  building,  but  of  no  architectural 
pretension.  The  catheilral  is  very  antient.  It  was  com- 
menced by  Henri  I.  of  France  (\.d.  104J,  lOGO),  and  fin- 
ished  more  than  two  centuries  afierwanls.  The  nave  is 
wide,  but  not  suthc^ently  lofty,  supported  on  sixteen  pillars, 
which  separate  il  from  the  broad  ^ide-aisles,  each  nearly  as 
high  as  the  na\e  ii>elf  Tlie  an*hitectnre  is  di>tinguished 
by  Minphcity  and  hiddnc'^s ;  but  the  or;;an-lofi  is  modern, 
atid  ill  atrords  with  the  L^iiieral  cluraeier  cif  the  buildmi^. 
The  ricli  iieasuivs  and  iiunuT«)n.s  inmniinents  of  this 
church  have  di^appeantl.  Aiuitlier  cliuuli,  that  of  St. 
Jeun,  IS  of  great  antiquity:  il  ha>  been  oi»ce  a  baptisterv. 
The  I'hup  h  of  S:iinte  Radii;i»mlo  i«»  remarkable  for  Us  wide 
and  handMtme  n:i\e  witiidut  pilLirs. 

The  papulation  in  l-W  was  JIMJ^;  in  ]yir,,  'J-J.OOO. 
l*oiliers  is  ni»t  a  plaee  of  niurh  busini'>^.  C mimon  woollen 
cloth,  coar>e  llunnel,  and  blankitN:  e  itiim  wirks  lor  lamps 
and  candle> :  hosiery,  hats,  and  hire ;  Uather.  shu^p-rtkins 
and  go.ise-skms  with  the  down  on  for  trimminir,  are  made 
or  prei'ared.  though  not  to  any  great  extent.  Considerable 
trade  is  earned  on  in  trefoil  and  lucerne  seed;  corn,  wine, 
Wi»ol.  llax,  hemp,  hone),  and  wax.  There  are  two  weekly 
markets,  and  two,  or  according  to  other  authorities,  six 
tairs  in  the)ear.  There  are  ({uarries  of  freestone  in  the 
nei^hb'Xirhotid.  Poitier-*  is  the  scat  of  a  Cour  Romaic  and 
.111  A<ad''ni.e  U!ii\er'»ita.re.  >^hirli  have  jurisdiction  over  a 
rip  lilt  ('ijii)|>n'lu>nd.nL'  the  departments  of  Vienno,  Charente 
surTieure,  iJiux  Sixiv^.  ami  Vendee,  and  of  a  biiihopric, 
the  dii/cese  of  whi<*h  includes  the  departments  of  Vieunc 
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bishop  of  Bordeaux.    There  are  a  tubonlinate  ci       ■ 
justieu  and  a  commercial  court,  several  ftaeal  ur  w 
trative  government  oilices,  a  chamber  uf  manufociui^i 
society  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  arts;    ■  fscultj 
law  attached  to  the  Aeademie  Universilaire.  a  royil  km- 
le^e  with  a  cabinet  of  natural  hiibtor>'  attaebiid  to  it:  • 
diocesan  seminary  for  the  priesthood ;   aecoDdar^r  ichnb 
of  medicine,   surgery,   and  pharmacy,  with  a  cafautl  dP 
natural  history;  a  public  library  of  'JAUOU  toIsl;  ■ 
school  for  drawing  and   architecture;    a  botanic 
where  lectures  are  given;  a  deparlmenlal  nursery;  ant 
hospitals ;  a  maternity  society,  and  a  theatre*. 

The  arrundissemenl  uf  Poitiers  has  an  area  of  71  •  wmn 
miles,  and  comprehends  ts2  communes.  It  is  dmMi&id 
ten  cantAins  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  iht  pncc 
The  nopulation  in  1831  was  94,7 7U;  in  1&36  it  wm  »y«il 

POITOU,  a  province  and  mdilary  gtivemmcnt  of  Ffiaet 
before  the  Revolution.     It  was  Ixmnded  on  the  nortb  b« 
Anjou.  on  the  northeast  by  Touraiiie,  un  the  eMI  bt  Bcrrv 
and    Marche,  on    the    south  east    by  LimowiB,  on  the 
south  by  Angoumois  and  Sainton^e.  on  the  souih-vctt  bt 
the  distri<-t  of  Ann  is,  on  the  west  by  the  oeean,  and  oa  tfcs 
north-west  by  Bretagne.     Its  form  was  inegnbx,  cUffaA- 
in;^  in  length  106  miles,  from  nortb-north-weat  to  • 
south-east,  from  the  coast  o]iposite  the  little  ialand  of  ' 
moutier  (which,  with  the  Isle  of  Ycu,  belon|^  to  !     »■■ 
to  the  neighbourhood   of  Roehechouart,  and  in  bit 
about  b3  miles,  from  the  hanks  of  theCreuse.  a  w 

its  junction   with    the   Vienne   to    Aunav  near  ot.  d 
d'Angely.     It  was  di\ided  into  I^e  Haut  Poituu,  or  CbHr 
Poitou,  and  Ia:  Has  Poitou,  or  Lower  Poitou;  of 
l\)i tiers    (|)opulation    '22.000)  and    Kuntenay   (| 
76j(0  were  respiK'tively  the  chief  towns.     Lc  Haui  , 
comprehended  the  dMricts  of  ilaut  Poitou  prupcr. Lr  mm- 
deiiais,  I^  Merebelais,  I.^'  Thouarsais.  Le  Niurtaia 
tories  of  Loudon  (po]iulation  503  2),    Mirebeau.  i 
and  Niort  (population  18,1 '.'7) ;  and  La  Gastine 
of  which  Parthemiy  (population  4288)  was  the  tawKf  *- 
Poit(»u   is  now  included  in  the   de|>artmenta  of  \ 
Vendee,  and  Deux  Sevres.     Some  very  small  po 
incliide<l  in  the  departments  of  Indro  et  Loire,  Cnanw^ 
and  Haute  Vienne.    The  population  given  above  is  thil 
the  communes,  and  from  the  census  of  1836. 

Poitou  was  included  by  the  Romans  in  the  pnmnce  of 
AquitaniaSecunda,  and  from  them  it  pasKd  soceessireli  lo 
the  Visigoth<  and  the  Franks ;    and  upon         di  ct> 

ment  of  the  Kranki>h  monarchy  under  the       lO  uaA 

early  Carlovingian  princes,  it  was  includea  in 
or  duchy  of  Aquitaine.     Under  Charlema|  ii  umk* 

earlier)  it  constituted  the  county,  or  part  ot  tUscoaarr. 
Poitiers ;  and   in  84  j,  bv  treaty  Ix^twcen  Charles  le  Ch 
and   his  nephew  and  feudal  subordinate   Pepin,  ki      « 
A({uitainc,  the  provinces  of  Poitou.  Saintonge,  and  I 
mois  were  sepamted  from  that   kingdom,  and  fonnta  imi 
what  was  termed  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  as  dtttincC  frn 
the  kinirdom  so  called.    This  duchy  was  conferred  ipa 
Rainulfe  or  Ramnulfe  I.,  count  of  Auvcrgne  and  of  PbilA 
and  retained  its  separate  existence  when  the  kincdoB^ 
Ar|uitaine  had  been  reunited  to  that  uf  France.    Ruailii 
was  mortally  woundeil  near  I^  Mans,  A.D.  867,  ia  btfih 
with  the  Northmen,  or  Normans  whose  ravage 
thi^  time  at  their  height.     He  was  succeeded  in  the 
of  Poitiers  and  fluchy  of  Aquitaine  by  Ik*rnard  IL 
expelled  hy  Louis  le  Ki'gue,  kin'.^  ^f  Franiv  <a.d.  tofiaA 
succeeded  by  his  son  Rainulfe  II.     Tliis  count  lefiiOiddh^ 
dience  to  Eudes,  who  bad  usurped  the  throne  of  FraneetaJk 
^.''7 ).  and  cau>ed  hini>elf  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Aqailuw; 
but  he  sub^e({uently  made  up  bis  quarrel  with  Bnoes.    B* 
is  Slid  to  bave  died  from  the  etfect  of  poison  admmttkMi 
by  the  direction  of  Eudes  U.d.  hli.1):    and  the  couatvrf 
Poitiers,  after  beini^  contested  by  Ademar,  or  Anaar/oai 
Robert,  brother  of  King  Eudes,  came  (a.d.  90  J)  toEbiat^ 
Hastard,  a  natural  s<»ii  of  Rainulfe  II.     Eblca  ■uhsmiwarh' 
became  duke  of  Aquitaine  and  count  ofAuvergoe  and  of  Lh 
niousin ;  but  before  his  death  (ad. b32) ho  was  demikdrff 
all  his  honours  and  dominions  except  the  count v  of  ^iticf\ 
in  which  he  was  su(Vi*i.Mle<l  by  his  son  Guillaune  U 


named,  from  his  abundance  of  light  hair,  Tfte  d'El 
('  bead  of  tow*).  TAte  fl'Etoupe  was  compelled  for  a  time  Is 
share  hi:^  county  with  Ungues  le  (■  rand, count  of  Pans:  bsl 
lia\ing  tupportefl  the  king  Louis  IV.  d'Outremcr  aftiat 
Ilugues,  he  succeeded  by  the  king's  grant  in 
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;he  sole  authority  in  his  county,  to  which  be  added  the 
)ounty  of  Auvergne  and  the  duchy  of  Guienne  on  the  death 
if  Raymond  Pons,  count  of  Toulouse,  who  had  possessed 
hese  dijjnilies.  The  lords  of  Guienne  and  the  people  of 
iuvergne  however,  being  attached  to  the  house  of  Toulouse, 
«fused  to  acknowledge  Guillaume,  though  Louis  d*Outre- 

r  had  invested  him  with  the  duchy;  and  Hugues  le 
jrand,  count  of  Paris,  prevailed  on  Lolhaire,  who  had  just 
iucceeded  Louis,  to  grant  the  duchy  to  him.  Hugues  and 
L>thaire  advanced  with  an  army  into  Poitou,  and  laid  siege 
:o Poitiers  (A.D.  955) ;  but  the  siege  was  unsuccessful,  though 
:be  invaders  cut  to  pieces  the  army  of  T6te  d'Etoupe,  who 
ittacked  them  on  their  retreat.  TSte  d'Etoupe  ultimately 
iucceeded  in  possessing  himself  of  the  counties  of  Auvergne 
lud  Le  Velay,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  in  which  last, 
IS  well  as  in  his  county  of  Poitiers,  he  was  succeeded  (a.d. 
963)  by  bis  son  Guillaume  IL 

GuiUaurae  II.,  surnamed  Fier-u-bras  (Fera  brachia,  or 
Ferox  brachium)  from  his  great  strength,  was  obliged  to 
i»clo  Loudon  and  some  other  places  to  Geoffroi,  count  of 
injou,  by  whom  he  had  been  beaten  in  battle  (a.d.  985). 
He  refused  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  Hugues  Capet  to 
crown;  and  in  consequence  Hugues  invaded  Poitou 
luJ  laid  siege  to  Poitiers  (a.d.  988  or  990),  but  was  obliged 
o  raise  the  siege,  and  eflected  his  retreat  with  some  ditfi- 

ty,  Fier-a-bras  made  peace  with  Ungues  Capet,  and 
won  afterwards  abdicated  his  honours  and  retired  to  a  mo- 
lastery,  being  succeeded  by  his  son  Guillaume  III.,  sur- 
amed  Le  Grand,  to  whom  ho  is  said  to  have  bequeathed 
ot  only  the  county  of  Poitou  and  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine, 
ut  likewise  the  counties  of  Limousin  and  Saintonge  and 
lie  district  of  Aunis.  Guillaume  le  Grand  acquired  by 
riage,  according   to   some  authorities,   the    county  of 

.rcbe,  and  extended  his  territories  from  the  Atlantic  to 
ae  Rhone.  By  a  subsequent  marriage  he  acquired  the 
uchy  of  Gascognc ;  and,  by  a  third  marriage,  allied  himself 
0  the  house  of  Bourgogne.  He  was  the  most  powerful  of 
he  French  grandees  of  his  time.  The  nobles  of  Italy 
■ffered  him  the  crown  of  that  country;  but  finding  that 
be  oifcr  was  by  no  means  a  unanimous  one,  he  declined 
iccepting  it.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  princes 
)f  western  Europe ;  and  in  a  barbarous  age  was  a  cultivator 
md  a  patron  of  letters.  On  his  abdication  (a.d.  1029),  his 
t}unty  of  Poitiers  and  duchy  of  Aquitaine  passed  to  his  son 
jruillaume  IV.,  surnamed  Le  Gras. 

Guillaume  le  Gras  was  engaged  in  war  with  Geoffroi 
tfartel,  count  of  Vendome,  and  afterwards  of  Anjou,  who 
2ad  married  the  widow  of  Guillaume  le  Grand,  and  pre- 
«n'le<l  an  hcreditury  right  to  the  county  of  Saintonse. 
jreoffroi  penetrated  to  Poitiers,  the  suburbs  of  which  ne 
turned ;  and  havini^  defeated  Guillaume  at  Moncontour 
a.d.  1034)  and  taken  him  prisoner,  released  him  only  on 
x>ndition  of  his  ceding  the  counties  of  Saintes  and  Bordeaux, 
ind  paying  a  ransom.     Guillaume  le  Gras  died  a.d.  10.18. 

Eudes,  son  of  Guillaume  le  Grand  by  his  second  wife, 
who  had  inherited  from  his  mother  the  duchy  of  Gascogne, 
iucceeded  his  half-brother  Guillaume  le  Gras  in  the  county 
)f  Poitiers  and  duchy  of  Aquitaine.  ^e  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Geoffroi  Martel,  in  order  to  recover  the  counties  of 
Bordeaux  and  Saintes,  but  was  killed  while  besieging  a 
!astlo  in  the  district  of  Aunis.  Guillaume  V.,  surnamed 
Aiigret  and  Le  Hardi,  a  son  of  Guillaume  le  Grand  by  his 
third  wife,  succeeded  Eudes  in  the  county  of  Poitiers  and 
iuchy  of  Aquitaine  (a.d.  1039),  but  not  in  the  duchy  of 
Gascogne.  of  which  Bernard,  count  of  Armagnac,  possessed 
himself.  He  too  was  engaged  in  war  with  Geoffroi  Martel: 
and  was  compelled  to  associate  with  himself  in  the  duchy  of 
Guienne  his  own  brother  Gui-Geoffroi,  who  had  previously 
acquired  the  duchy  of  Gascogne  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
count  of  Armagnac.  On  the  death  of  Guillaume  le  Hardi, 
Gui-Geoffroi  succeeded,  and  took  the  name  of  Guillaume 
VI.  (a.d.  1058.)  He  united  under  his  government  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  south-west  of  France,  and  recovered 
the  county  of  Saintes  from  the  house  of  Anjou :  the  county 
of  Bordeaux  had  been  previously  restored.  He  died  a.d. 
1086.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Guillaume  VII.,  called 
Le  Jeune. 

Guillaume  le  Jeune  assumed  the  title  of  count  of  Toulouse 
in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Guillaume,  bro- 
ther and  predecessor  of  Raymond,  the  reigning  count,  and, 
luring  the  absence  of  Raymond,  who  was  engaged  in  a 
jriisadc  [Languedoc],  possessed  hiniself  of  the  county, 
^bich  however  ho  was  afterwards  induced  to  resign.    Not- 


withstanding this  failure,  Guillaume  retamed  great  power: 
the  counts  of  Angouldme,  P^rigord,  Marche,  and  Auvergne 
were  his  vassals,  and  his  accomplishments  as  a  knight  and 
poet  increased  the  exaltation  of  his  rank.  His  verses  are 
the  most  antient  of  the  extant  poetry  of  the  Troubadours, 
and  attest  the  gross  irregularities  of  the  morals  of  that  age, 
irregularities  in  which  he  himself  largely  participated. 
Seized  with  the  devotion  of  the  times,  he  set  out  for  the  Holy 
Land  (a.d.  1101)  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  of  140,000 
men,  who  were  followed  by  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
women,  children,  and  what  Sismondi  terms  'useless  pil- 
grims.' This  expedition  was  designed  to  strengthen  the 
newly  founded  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  comprehended 
among  its  leaders  Anselrae,  archbishop  of  Milan ;  Guelph 
IV.,  duke  of  Bavaria;  Hugues,  count  of  Vermandois,  bro- 
ther of  Philippe  I.  of  France ;  Greoffroi,  count  of  Vendome ; 
Elienne,  count  of  Blois;  Hei-pin,  viscount  of  Bourges; 
Etienne,  count  of  Bourgogne,  or  Franche  Comt6 ;  and  other 
nobles  of  France,  Lombardy,  and  Southern  Germany.  But 
this  immense  host  was  diminished  by  the  attacks  of  the 
Bulgarians,  through  whose  territory  it  marched,  and  en- 
tirely destroyed  in  its  progress  through  Asia  Minor,  very 
much  through  headstrong  rashness  and  want  of  subordina- 
tion. Guillaume  le  Jeune  took  refuge  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Antioch  and  Jerusalem.  He 
returned  to  his  dominions  (a.d.  1 103),  and  recorded  his  dis- 
astrous expedition  in  a  poem  now  lost  The  dissolute- 
ness of  his  manners  subsequently  involved  him  in  disputes 
with  the  church,  and  the  restlessness  of  his  disposition 
led  him  continua4ly  to  engage  in  war.  He  conquered  the 
county  of  Toulouse  a  second  time  (a.d.  1114),  but  his  gar- 
risons were  driven  out  while  he  was  in  Spain  with  an  army 
which  contributed  materially  to  the  defeat  of  the  Moors 
near  Cordova  (a.d.  1120).  He  afterwards  engaged  in  a 
dispute  with  Louis  VI.  le  Gros,  in  order  to  protect  his 
vassal  the  count  of  Auvergne,  whom  the  king  had  under- 
taken to  chastise  ;  but,  alarmed  at  the  force  which  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  crown  enabled  Louis  to  raise,  he  has- 
tened to  make  his  submission  (a.d.  1 126).  He  died  shortly 
after  (a.d.  1127),  as  it  appears  of  premature  old  age  induced 
by  his  debaucheries.     His  son  Guillaume  succeeded  him. 

Guillaume  VIII.,  though  less  debauched  than  his  father, 
was  as  fond  of  war.  He  conquered  part  of  the  district  of 
Aunis  (A.D.  1130,  seq.),  and,  in  alliance  with  Geoffroi  Plan- 
tagenet,  count  of  Anjou,  attacked  Normandie.  He  died  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  S.  J  ago  de  (impost  ella  in  Spain  (a.d.  1137), 
leaving  his  dominions  to  his  eldest  daughter  El^onore,  who, 
after  being  married  to  (a.d.  1137)  and  repudiated  by  (aj>. 
1152)  Louis  VII.  le  Jeune  of  France,  was  married,  just  two 
months  after  her  divorce  from  Louis,  to  Henry  Plantagenet, 
duke  of  Normandie,  count  of  Anjou,  and,  in  the  sequel,  king 
of  England.  The  extensive  territories  which  this  marriage 
added  to  Henry's  already  considerable  domains  made  him 
the  most  powerful  prince  of  Western  Europe.  In  1169  he 
ceded  Poitou,  and  the  rest  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  to  his 
eldest  son  Richard,  afterwards  Richard  I.  of  England ;  but 
both  Henry  and  Richard  had  to  maintain  frequent  contests 
with  their  vassals,  whom  their  own  tyranny  or  that  of  their 
officers,  or  the  intrigues  of  the  French  court,  continually  ex- 
cited to  rebel.  The  violent  character  and  warlike  spirit  of 
Richard  involved  him  in  hostilities  with  the  neighbouring 
grandees,  with  the  French  king,  and  ultimately  with  his 
own  father  Henry  II.  of  England.  After  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  he  granted  the  county  of  Poitiers  and  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine  (but  not  in  full  proprietorship)  to  his 
nephew  Otton  or  Otho  of  Germany ;  from  whom  he  after- 
wards repurchased  them.  On  his  death,  the  county  and 
duchy  reverted  to  his  mother  Eldonore,  who  was  yet  living, 
and  who  associated  her  son  J6an  or  John,  king  of  England, 
with  herself  in  these  possessions.  Otton,  who  appears 
never  to  have  received  the  full  amount  for  which  Richard 
had  agreed  to  purchase  them,  now  reclaimed  possession, 
but  without  success.  £16onore  retained  them  almost,  if 
not  quite,  till  her  death  (a.d.  1203  or  1204^.  She  had  been 
attacked  by  her  grandson  Arthur  of  Bretagne,  who  claimed 
Poitou  as  part  of  his  inheritance,  but  was  defeated  and 
taken  by  John  at  Mirebeau.  Philippe  Auguste,  the  ally  of 
Arthur,  shortly  afterwards  overran  Poitou  (a.d.  1204). 
Scarcely  any  resistance  was  made,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
tyranny  of  Richard  and  the  baseness  of  John  had  estranged 
the  affections  and  allegiance  of  their  vassals.  Sismondi 
considers  that  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  of  all  his  lands  in 
France,  which  was  pronounced  against  John  by  the  oourt  of 
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peers  of  France,  was  8uh8ec|uent  to  the  conquest  of  Poitou, 
r^ormandie,  and  other  of  his  territories ;  and  that  it  merely 
gave  a  lej^al  sanction  to  a  conquest  which  had  previously 
been  achieved  by  force  of  arms.  Thus  full  the  jxreiit  county 
of  Poitiers,  the  holders  of  which  had  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  affairs  of  France. 

Poitou  was  given  by  l^)uis  IX.  to  his  brother  Alfonso,  on 
whose  death  (a.d.  1271)  the  litle  of  it  was  disputed  between 
Philippe  le  Ilardi,  kill);;  of  France,  son  of  Louis  IX.,  and 
Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Alfonso,  and  king  of  Nantes. 
After  a  legal  contest  of  many  years,  the  county  was  adjudged 
to  Philippe,  who  reunited  it  to  the  crown.  Poitou  was 
overrun  by  the  English  in  the  war  of  Edwanl  tlie  Black 
Prince  in  trance  (a.d.  I36G),  and  was  included  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Aquitaino  ceded  by  tho  treaty  of  Bretigny  (a.d. 
1360)  in  full  sovereignty  to  Edward  III.  of  England,  who 
bestowed  it  on  bis  son  the  Black  Prince  as  a  dependency 
of  the  English  crown.  [Bordeaux.]  The  defeat  of  the 
English  licet  by  the  Castilians  off  Rochelle  (a.d.  1372) 
enabled  the  French  to  reconquer  Poitou.  The  duke  of 
Berri  and  the  constable  Duguesclin  broke  into  the  province 
with  their  armies.  Poitiers  o|K*ncd  its  gates,  other  places 
were  taken  by  force,  and  Poitou  finally  reverted  to  the  do- 
minion of  France  (a.d.  1372).  It  was  given  by  Charles  V. 
to  J^*an,  duke  of  Beiri,  ns  an  appanage ;  and  afterwards  by 
Charles  VI.  to  his  son  Charles  VII.  when  dauphin  ;  but  on 
his  accession,  it  was  reunited  to  the  domains  of  the  crown, 
from  which  it  was  never  aflerwar<ls  alienated.  {UArt  de 
verifier  les  Ikiies  ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franpais.) 

I*OKE.    [Phytolacca.] 

VOU  ST.    [Pas  dk  Calais.] 

POLA,  ANTIQUITIES  OF.  [Istria.]  The  most  remark- 
able of  the  architectural  remains  at  Pola  is  the  amphitheatre. 
Though  in  its  general  plan  and  disposition  it  is  nearly  similar 
to  all  other  edifices  of  the  kind,  it  is  marked  by  peculiarities. 
Like  them,  it  is  an  ellipsis,  and  its  transverse  or  greater 
axis,  which  runs  nearly  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  is 
436  English  feet,  while  its  lesser  axis,  or  conjugate  diameter, 
measures  346  ;  consequently  it  falls  short  in  size  of  the  one 
at  Verona,  the  dimensions  of  the  latter  being  respectively 
506  and  404  feet ;  yet  is  a  trifle  larger  than  that  at  Nismes, 
since  the  last  does  not  exceed  430  by  337  feet.  It  is 
erected  partljr  upon  a  rocky  hill,  on  its  eastern  side, 
where  there  is  only  one  tier  of  arcades,  with  another  of 
square-headed  openings  or  windows  above,  while  the 
western  side,  or  that  facing  the  sea,  has  two  tiers  of  arcades, 
besides  an  additional  story  beneatli  it,  formini^  a  series  of 
square- headed  doorways  or  entrances.  In  point  of  architec- 
ture it  is  still  more  remarkable,  as  exhibiting  a  s]K*cinien  of 
that  peculiar  mode  of  bold  rustic-work  [Rustic]  with  deep 
channels  (as  well  for  the  voussoirs  of  the  arches  as  for  the 
horizontal  courses),  which  was  afterwards  so  qreatly  affected 
by  many  of  tho  Italian  architects,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  1?  lorentine  school ;  and  it  is  further  remarkable  for 
the  irregularity  both  of  the  depth  of  the  courses  of  stone 
and  of  the  size  of  the  stones  themselves,  owing  to  which 
last  circumstance  their  joints  do  not  form  exact  Srmd.  Yet 
in  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and  massiveness  this  dis- 
regard of  nice  symmetry  in  that  res])ect  adds  perhaps  as 
much  to  the  idea  of  rude  strength  as  it  detracts  from 
fini.^hed  elegance  of  workmanship.  Both  orders  to  the 
stories  in  arcades — if  orders  they  can  be  called,  for  theyi:on- 
sist  only  of  pilasters,  partly  encased  in  the  rustii»s  of  the 
piers,  without  any  regular  entablature,  the  architrave  and 
frieze  being  supplied  by  horizontal  courses  of  rustics — are 
Tuscan  ;  and  there  arc  72  arches  in  the  circuinlerenfc  of 
e;uh  story,  eii^ht  of  which  openings  are  placed  in  four  pro- 
jecting breaks,  or  contrrforta^  turned  dingonally  to  the  axes 
of  the  ellipse,  and  giving  to  the  exterior  a  marked  dilfer- 
ence  from  that  of  other  amphitheatres  which  are  known  to 
us.  Only  the  external  circuniferenre  is  now  slandins.  but 
that  is  noarly  entire  ;  the  edifice  therefore  presents  a  fine 
appearance  from  the  sea,  on  which  side  the  extreme  height 
from  the  (ground  is  101  feet,  while  on  the  east  it  dues  not 
exceed  half  that  elevation. 

Pola  possessed  also  a  theatre,  but  it  is  now  known  to  us  { 
only  in  the  rude  sketches  given  of  it  by  Serlio,  in  his  woi  k 
on  architecture,  the  ediflce  itself  having  been  de>lroyed  far  | 
the  sake  of  the  material^  which  were  employed  to  construct 
the  pre.M.-nt  citadel,  upon  the  same  site,  in  iVi.Jfi.    The  other 
ancient  monuments  consist  of  the  two  toniples,  originally  I 
dedicated  one  to  Rome  and  Augustus,  the  other  to  Diana';  \ 
»nd  the  arch  of  Scrgius.    Both  temples  arc  placed  upon  I 


the  same  line,  about  70  feet  a|iart  IW>ni  each  oilier,  i 

inter\'al  is  now  filled  up  by  a  range  of  very  oniinar^  boij 
but  whether  they  were  originally  connected,  eitbef 
colonnade  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  constitute  one  g;eikera!  i 
tectural  faf;ade,  cannot  now  be  determined.  allhuL^ h 
relative  position,  and  more  especially  their  preciM 
ity  both  as  to  dimensions  and  design,  Uuuld  beem  to  i 
such  sup)X)sition.  Only  one  of  ihcm  however,  that  bf 
and  Augustus,  is  comparatively  cntite»  the  oil  \ 
been  converted  into  a  mcdern  habitation.  AUbbu^n 
siderable  as  to  size,  its  external  dimcnsioDs,  inciuda 
portico,  being  no  more  than  C2  feet  by  31,  it  ii  rcaai 
for  elegance  of  design  and  execution  ;  and  alKbou^h  i 
sists  ot  a  mere  cella  with  a  tetrastylc  prostyle  attsrhd 
tho  latter  forms  a  bold  projecting  portico,  it  beinff  dfn 
[Portico],  that  is,  shows  two  open  intcTcolumot  oi 
ilank,  which  is  only  one  less  than  those  in  tnnL 
order  is  Corinthian,  elegant  in  its  proportions  aad  \ 
manship,  with  a  frieze  oris^inally  filled  up  bj  aa  mam 
beneath  the  pediment,  and  decorated  along  thi  i 

building  by  a  rich  Arabesque  of  foliage.    Ote 
in  this  example  is,  that  while  the  shaftit  of  the  CvwiHi 
quite  plain,  those  of  the  anteo,  or  pilasters  at  theai       k' 
cella,  are  tinted  with  five  channels  on  their  fac«a,«i 
cisely  the  reverse  of  the  practice  of  the  Greeks;  ye»tH 
not  seem  to  have  been  an  architectural  capriee,  bnta^ 
with  the  intention  of  thereby  rendering  the  pil 
distinct  and    more  important    features    in    tbc   \ 
whereas  insulated  columns  always  arreat  the  ere,  ki 
tach  themselves  sufliciently  from  the  rest,     liaeh  \ 
elegance  of  the  design  arises  from  the  whole  structora 
raised  upon  a  low  unbroken  st}lobate  wiib  deep  mooL 
which   in   front  forms   the  pedestals  cnclosme  tbt 
leading  up  to  the   portico ;  and  it   is  rather 
Palladio.  who  among  others  has  professed   tu  •• 
structure,  should  not  hu\e  discerned  the  sui>erioriiiww 
well  as  beauty  of  such  bt}lobate  (the  height  of  i 
or  face,  between  its  upper  and  lower  mouldinfl^  b« 
than  the  diameter  of  a  column),  to  those  prupvrti 
he  has  himself  laid  down  for  pedestals,  and  wbit*  m 
more  oficnsive  when  such  members  are  insulated.  « 
form  projecting  breaks,  instead  of  a  continuous  p 
footing  on  whieh  the  columns  are  raised. 

Even  the  arch  of  Sergius,  the  other  monvncBt 
mains  to  be  spoken  of,  although  by  no 
style  and  design   as  the  ])receding,   oxhikj 
tions  and  greater  solidity  than  usual  in  the  , 
columns.      It  has  been  conjectured  that  t&is 
date  is  uncertain,  and  which   now  fonns  ibetouth  g 
the  city,  and  is  called  the  Porta  Aurata,  was  intended  > 
ns  a  private  sepulchral  structure  in   honour  of  ibe 
family,  than  as  a  public  triumphal  arch.     Theei 
ture  forms  a  faijade  about  28  feet  wide  by  36  ^ 
summit  of  the  attic,  nierced  by  a  single  arch  (13  U«> 
on  each  side  of  which  arc  two  Corinthian  columns  i 
entablature  breaking  over  them,  and   standii      it 
destal  common  to  both.  Unlike  those  of  the  K  i 

phal  arches,  these  columns  are  not  insulated,  'mu»  «ar 
consists  of  engaged  columns,   the  one  next  the  ar 
being  i-ather  more  than  a  semicircle  in   its  plan, 
other,  which  forms  the  external  angle,  being  attac      - 
angle  only  for  one-sixth  of  its  circumference.     . 
way  itself  is  exceedingly  shallow,  not  more  than  tmt 
depth,  consequently  a  mere  o|)ening  in  a  valU  j 
passage   through  a  mass  of  any  depth ;   and    tl 
aUays  thus  is  obvious  enough,  both  from  its  constitKi 
from  there  being  columns  in  the  other  front,  though 
ter  are  onlv  rudelv  sketched  out,  without  havti      r 
finishe<l.     Vet  although  shallow,  the  inner  part  w. 
is  vcrv  richly   decorated,  both  in  the  soffit  of  its  an 
and  the  space  between  the  import   and  the  bases  < 
columns,   whose  mouldin'^s,  as  well  as  those  of  the  ] 
ta!s,  are  continued  through  the  arch. 

For  architectural  delineation-*  and  details  of  these  i 
mcnts  we  refer  to  the  fourth  volume  of  Stuart  and  I 
*  Athens,'  and  to  Alla>»i»n's*  Pola'  for  tastefully  cx< 
torial  renresentations  of  them. 

PC>L.\ N  I).  The  comparatively  small  portion  of  iIn 
p«)werful  kingdom  i»f  the  Jagellons  «hich,  under  ibe 
i){  the  Kingdom  t»f  Poland,  forms  an  intej^ral  part  < 
Russian  empire,  is  nearly  of  a  quadrangular  shafw  (< 
sive  of  a  long  narrow  tract  of  which  we  shall  #peal 
sently),  and  is  situated  between  50**  4'  and  id"  yls 
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i  between  1 7**  30'  and  24**  20'  E.  long.  The  alcove-men- 
ncd  slip  extends  on  the  eastern  side  from  53"  20'  to  55*" 
lat. '  at  the  southern  part  this  slip  is  scarcely  20  miles  in 
^adth,  and  hardly  anywhere  exceeds  50  miles.  The 
an  breadth  of  the  southern  quadrangular  portion,  from 
t  to  west,  is  above  200  miles,  and  its  length  from  north  to 
ith  about  the  same.  The  addition  of  the  slip  makes  the 
ole  leni^th  on  the  cast  about  360  miles.  Its  area,  accord- 
:  to  Hassel,  is  46,000  square  miles,  but  Cannabich  and 
irschelmann  make  it  about  50,000,  which  is  the  extent  of 
gland  without  Wales.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
St  and  West  Prussia,  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  the 
issian  provinces  of  Wilna,  Grodno,  and  Volhynia;  on 
9  south  by  Galicia  and  the  republic  of  Cracow ;  and  on 
5  west  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Silesia  and  Posen. 
Soil  arid  Surface, — Though  Poland  is  generally  con- 
ered  a  perfect  level,  the  surface  exhibits  considerable 
ersity,  and  some  districts  rise  many  hundred  feet  higher 
in  others.  The  lowest  and  most  level  portion  of  the  kingdom 
iituated  between  51"  30'  and  52"  30',  where  all  the  rivers 
i  in  an  eastern  or  western  and  south-western  direction, 
I  even  the  Vistula  changes  its  northern  into  a  western 
irse.  The  northern  boundary  of  Poland  runs  over  the 
thern  declivity  of  that  swell  of  high  ground  which  must 
considered  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  plain  of  the 
tic,  and  which,  beginning  west  of  the  western  corner  of 
t  sea,  and  between  it  and  the  North  Sea,  extends  east- 
'd,  at  a  varying  distance  from  its  shores,  to  the  heights 
A^aldai  and  the  source  of  the  Wolga,  into  the  centre  of 
asia.  The  most  elevated  parts  of  the  surface  of  this  tract 
interspersed  with  numerous  lakes,  and  some  districts 
literally  dotted  with  them.  Its  mean  elevation  seems 
?ary. between  300  and  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
tic.  Where  it  approaches  the  boundary-line  of  Poland 
las  been  found  to  rise  about  450  feet.  It  traverses  the 
TOW  and  most  northern  part  of  Poland  between  53"  40' 
I  54"  30'.  Its  northern  declivity,  towards  the  Baltic, 
ugh  gradual,  is  sufiicient  to  carry  off  the  abundance  of 
ter  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  spring,  and 
se  countries  arc  accordingly  in  general  well  drained, 
ough  the  soil  is  sandy,  the  abundant  moisture,  by  which 
s  saturated  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  imparts  to  it  a  mo- 
ate  degree  of  fertility,  and  it  produces  tolerable  crops  of- 
,  buckwheat,  barley,  and  oats.  The  southern  declivity  of 
!  swell  is  still  more  gentle.  The  river  Bug  in  its  western 
irse  is  probably  more  than  300  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
that  in  a  distance  of  more  than  50  miles  the  country 
dly  descends  150  feet.  Hence  the  rivers  in  many  parts 
re  a  sluggish  course,  not  being  able  to  carry  off  the  great 
)ply  of  water  in  spring-time,  and  a  considerable  portion 
the  adjacent  lowlands  is  not  only  inundated  at  that  period, 
;  several  large  tracts  remain  under  water  for  the  greatest 
t  of  the  summer,  and  constitute  extensive  swamps. 
eh  tracts  occur  especially  along  the  rivers  Bug,  Narew, 
I  Bohr;  the  last-mentioned  river  falls  into  the  Narew. 
ese  low  tracts,  when  drained,  might  probably  be  converted 

0  meadows  and  fields,  but  some  thousands  of  square  miles 
at  present  only  used  as  pasture-ground  for  a  few  months, 

1  are  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  underwood.  The  more 
rated  tracts  of  this  region  have  a  sandy  soil,  but,  when 
efully  cultivated,  some  parts  give  a  moderate  return ;  in 
lers  the  soil  is  barren,  and  nearly  without  vegetation, 
;ept  in  spring,  when  there  is  a  scanty  grass.  A  large 
tion  of  tins  region  is  covered  with  woods ;  the  most  com- 
n  tree  is  pine.  Such  is  the  country  north  of  the  Bug  and 
>  Vistula. 

The  most  southern  districts  of  Poland,  the  greater  part 
the  provinces  of  Cracow  and  Sandomir,  and  that  portion 
Lublin  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Vistula  and 
ieprz,  are  hilly,  and  rise  in  some  places  to  a  considerable 
vation.  The  surface  of  the  Vistula  above  Sandomir  is 
)ut  600  feet  above  the  sea-level.  At  no  great  distance 
m  the  banks  of  the  river  the  country  rises  with  a  steep 
ent,  and  continues  rising  for  some  distance,  until  it  has 
ained  an  elevation  of  more  than  1000  feet,  which  may  be 
isidered  the  mean  height  of  nearly  the  whole  country 
ween  the  Vistula  and  Pilica,  with  the  exception  of  some 
cts  along  the  banks  of  the  first-mentioned  river.  The 
jhest  part  of  this  hilly  region  seems  to  traverse  it  from 
ith-west  to  north-cast,  beginning  north-west  of  the  town 
Gracow,  where  the  small  town  of  Olkusz  is  built  on  a  hill 
osc  summit  is  1240  feet  above  the  sea-level.  From  this 
ce  it  runs  to  Kiclce,  to  the  east  of  which  town,  near  the 
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convent  of  Swieti  Krzyz  are  two  high  summits,  called  Lysa- 
gora  and  Lyscycagora,  which  attain  an  elevation  of  between 
1900  and  2100  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  country  be- 
tween the  Vistula  and  Wieprz  has  a  less  elevation,  though 
it  is  not  less  hilly.  In  the  wide  valleys  of  this  hilly  region 
the  soil,  though  somewhat  sandv,  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
yields  good  crops  of  excellent  wlieat,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Sandomir  wheat,  and  fetches  the  highest  price.  On 
the  west  of  the  river  Wieprz  the  country  is  level  and  con- 
tains only  a  few  low  hills.  Near  51"  30'  N.  lat.  is  the 
western  extremity  of  that  large  region  of  swamps  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  rivers  that  run  to  the  Bal- 
tic on  one  side  and  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  other,  and 
which  extends  in  a  north-north-cast  direction  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  Duna,  occupying  in  some  places  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  in  width.  A  very  small  portion  of  it  lies 
west  of  the  river  Bug,  and  is  included  within  Poland,  as 
that  river  for  a  large  part  of  its  course  constitutes  the  bound- 
ary-line between  Poland  and  Russia. 

Tlie  country  which  extends  from  the  hilly  region  to  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Bug  and  Vistula,  where  they  flow  west- 
ward, and  to  the  western  boundary-line  of  Poland,  may  be 
considered  level,  as  the  highest  ground,  which  runs  in  a 
south-eastern  and  north-western  direction,  hardly  rises  more 
than  fVom  200  to  300  feet  above  the  low  tracts  along  the 
rivers,  and  the  slopes  are  long  and  very  gentle.  The  more 
elevated  parts  of  these  higher  grounds  contain  large  tracts 
of  sand,  nearly  without  vegetation :  in  other  places  they  are 
covered  with  heath,  and  here  and  there  some  swamps  occur, 
but  they  are  not  of  great  extent.  The  slopes  have  a  more 
fertile  soil,  but  even  there  the  crops  of  rye  and  oats  arc 
scanty.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  fertile  tracts  are 
numerous,  especially  on  the  low  lands  along  their  banks ; 
but  in  some  places  these  tracts  are  so  low,  that  the  soil  is 
wet  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  they  serve  only  as  pas- 
ture-ground in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  autumn.  Such  swampy  tracts  occur  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula,  but  especially  on  the  river  Warta. 
Large  tracts  of  this  region  are  covered  with  forests,  consist- 
ing mostly  of  coniferso,  especially  pines. 

Climate, — The  range  of  the  temperature  is  above  100 
degrees  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  summers  are  gene- 
rally very  hot,  the  thermometer  rising  to  above  90",  when 
the  south-eastern  wind  brings  the  heated  air  from  the 
steppes  of  Astrakhan  and  other  parts  of  Southern  Russia; 
but  these  winds  are  not  frequent,  nor  of  long  duration,  and 
when  succeeded  by  north-western  winds,  the  thermometer 
in  a  few  hours  sinks  15".  The  winters  are  very  cold:  the 
thermometer  generally  descends  to  1 0"  below  zero,  and  some- 
times, though  not  every  year,  to  1 5"  and  even  1 8".  The  country 
is  usually  frozen  and  covered  with  snow  for  four  or  five 
months:  the  quantity  of  snow  which  falls  annually  is 
very  considerable ;  it  fertilises  the  sandy  soil  and  renders 
it  fit  for  the  production  of  grain  and  grass.  Though  the 
weather  in  summer  is  generally  steady,  there  are  many 
rainy  days  interspersed  among  the  fair  weather;  these 
rains  invigorate  the  vegetation  when  it  begins  to  suffer 
from  the  dry  weather.  Slight  fogs  occur  in  spring  and 
autumn. 

Rivers  and  Lakes, — The  most  considerable  rivers  are  the 
Ni^men  and  Vistula  or  Wisla  [Niemen  ;  Vistula],  which 
are  navigable  for  large  river-barges  as  far  as  they  drain 
Poland  and  flow  along  its  boundary-lines.  The  number  of 
affluents  of  the  Vistula  is  considerable.  It  receives  from 
the  east  the  Wieprz  and  Bug,  which  latter  river  is  joined 
several  miles  above  its  mouth  by  the  Narew.  The  two  last- 
mentioned  rivers  are  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance ; 
the  Narew  to  the  town  of  Lomza,  and  the  Bug  to  Terespol, 
opposite  the  Russian  town  of  Brzesc  Litewski.  From  the 
west  the  Vistula  receives  the  river  Pilica,  which  is  only 
navigable  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  to  no  great 
distance  from  its  mouth.  The  river  Warta,  an  affluent 
of  the  Oder,  begins  to  be  navigable  above  Kolo,  and  the 
Prosna,  an  affluent  of  the  Warta,  above  Kalisch.  The  last- 
mentioned  river  forms  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  the 
boundary-line  between  Poland  and  Prussia.  Lakes  are 
frequent  only  in  some  districts.  They  are  most  numerous 
in  the  north-eastern  district,  but  not  of  great  extent.  Tho 
largest  are  those  of  Augustowa,  Duza,  Wygri,  and  Nerza, 
but  they  hardly  exceed  two  miles  in  length.  The  largest 
lake,  that  ofGoplo,  which  is  about  10  miles  long,  lies  on 
the  north-western  boundary-line.  The  larger  and  wider  pact 
of  it  belongs  to  Prussia. 
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Produriions.^Though  Poland  U  not  dittinguiihed  by 
fertility,  it  produces  more  grain,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco 
than  are  required  fur  iU  cnnsumptitin,  and  it  exports  these 
articles  to  other  countries.  Wheat  in  only  abundant  in  the 
nilly  southern  rotjion ;  the  principal  species  of  (srain  which 
■re  cultivated  in  the  other  parts  of  tne  kingdom  are  rye, 
oats,  and  buckwheat ;  barley  is  also  raised,  but  less  exten- 
sively. Leguminous  vegetables  are  much  valued,  and 
their  cultivation  attended  to.  Other  vegetables  and  culi- 
nary plants  are  found  in  the  gardens  of  the  nobility,  but  those 
of  the  poor  peasant  contain  onlv  potatoes,  cabbages,  and 
carrots.  The  orchards  are  much  neglected ;  they  consist 
mostly  of  cherry-trees,  though  pears,  apples,  plums,  and 
walnuts  succeed  well.  Horses  and  cattle  are  of  inferior  siie, 
but  rather  numerous,  and  cattle,  as  well  as  hides  and  tallow, 
are  articles  of  export.  IIoi^  also  are  numerous,  and  bacon 
to  a  considerable  amount  is  exported.  Sheep  and  goats  are 
less  abundant,  though  some  parts  of  the  country  are  well 
adapted  for  sheep-walks ;  the  wool  is  coarse,  and  little  of  it 
exported. 

As  a  considerable  part  of  the  country  is  still  covered  with 
forests,  timber  constitutes  an  important  article  of  export. 
The  forests  consist  of  oak,  ash,  lime-trees,  and  birch,  but 
chiefly  of  pine  and  flr.  Great  nuantities  of  timber  from  the 
large  forests  of  the  province  of  Plock,  especially  from  the  great 
one  which  surrounds  the  town  of  Ostrolenka,  are  annually 
floated,  by  means  of  the  Narew  and  Bug,  to  the  Vistula  and 
to  Dansig.  They  consist  of  about  20«uo()  trunks  of  pines 
and  fii:,  and  about  3U0  of  oak.  In  those  parts  where  the 
lime-trees  are  numerous  the  forests  swarms  with  wild  bees, 
and  the  excellent  honey  which  is  obtained  from  them  is 
sent  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  AVild  animuls  are 
numerous,  especially  wolves,  which  annually  destroy  many 
sheep.  Bears  and  lynxes  have  become  rather  rare,  as  well 
as  the  beaver,  ermine,  and  elk ;  but  deer,  fuxes,  martens, 
polecats,  badgers,  and  weasels  are  still  verv  common. 

Several  metals  and  minerals  are  abundant  in  the  hilly 
region.  Silver-ore  occurs  in  the  province  of  Cracow,  south- 
west of  Kielce,  but  the  mines  are  only  worked  on  a  small 
scale,  and  manv  of  them  are  fllled  with  water.  Iron-ore  is 
abundant,  and  considerable  quantities  are  got  out  and 
smelted  in  the  country  about  Olkusz  and  Kiclc«  in  Cracow, 
and  about  Konskie  in  Sandomir,  where  it  is  cast  and  ex- 
ported in  bars.  Copper  and  lead  occur,  but  do  not  appear 
to  be  worked.  Calamine  and  zino  are  more  abundant.  The 
largest  part  of  the  last-mentioned  metal,  which  is  imported 
into  England,  is  brought  from  the  southern  districts  of 
Poland.  Very  good  marble  is  obtained  from  some  hills 
near  Checiiii,  south-west  of  Kielce.  Hock-sult  is  abundant, 
though  less  so  than  in  Galicia  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Vistula.  It  is  only  in  mo<lern  times  that  this  salt  has  been 
worked  in  two  or  three  places.  There  is  also  coal,  but  it 
is  not  much  worked. 

Divnions. — The  kingdom  of  Poland  is  divided  into 
eight  provinces,  which  were  fbrmerly  called  waywodships, 
but  by  a  decree  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  they  are  now 
called  governments,  like  the  provinces  of  the  Russian 
empire. 

1.  Cracow  i^  so  called  oi^er  the  antient  capital  of  Poland, 
which  is  now  a  separate  inde|)endent  republic.  However, 
the  greater  }>art  of  the  antient  waywodship  of  Cracow  is  in- 
cluded in  the  government  of  Cracow.  It  lies  between  ^o^'S' 
and  51"  N.  lai..  and  between  lU"  and  21"  15'  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north-west  bv  Kalisch,  on  the  north-north- 
east  by  Sandomir,  on  the  M>uth  by  Gulicia,  on  the  south-west 
by  the  republic  of  Cracow,  and  on  the  west  by  Prussian 
Silesia.  Its  area,  according  to  Hassel  and  Horschelmann, 
is  4450  square  miles*  the  population  in  1831  was  4'iJ,0uU, 
and  may  now  Im?  45«,000.  Tlio  Vistula  separates  it  from  Ga- 
licia: it  is  traversed  by  the  Nidii,  and  has  in  it  the  sources 
of  the  Pilica.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Polish  provinces  that  are 
traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  'lliere 
are  some  tracts  of  excellent  land,  good  pasturage,  forests, 
and  valuable  minerals,  cspeciallv  iron.  It  is  divided  into 
four  circles.  Kielce,  Oikusz,  Mieidiow,  and  Stobnica.  Kielce, 
the  chief  town,  is  situated  in  a  picturesfiue  country  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains;  it  has  an  episcopal  palace, 
four  cliurelies.  a  convent  of  Grey  nuns,  an  ecclesiastical 
seroinnry,  a  l><*eum.  iron- works,  and,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  conper,  ct)als  and  calamine.  The  popu- 
lation is  stated  by  lli»rsrhelmann  (18.33)  and  Cannabich 
(1836)  to  he  5U0«;  but  Hassel  says  it  was  5000  in  1819, 
without  the  garrison.    Among  the  other  towns  the  princi- 


pal are  Pinetow  on  the  Nida,  which  has  417fi  ii 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  defeated  the  Poles  and  SaXiiM 
near  this  town  in  1 702.  Chenciny,  with  a  castle  on  a  uftt 
hill,  and  lead  and  silver  mines  in  the  vicinity,  has  2^U«  ifr- 
habitants.    Slawkow  on  the  river  Biala  has  -JUAO  inhab.iaBU 

2.  Sandomir  is  situated  between  50''  25'  and  51'  W 
lat.,  and  between  lU''  50'  and  22''  K.  long.  It  is  houiMUd  m 
the  north-west  by  Masovia,  on  the  north-east  hy  PodUeh«, 
on  the  east  by  Lublin,  on  the  south-east  bv  Galicia,  wn  tiM 
south-west  by  Cracow,  and  on  the  west  dy  Kaliack.  la 
area  is  5U00  square  miles,  and  the  population  nearly  SM,OMl 
The  Vistula  divides  in  from  Pudlachia,  Lublin,  and  Ga- 
licia; the  Pdica,  from  Masovia  and  Kaliich.  The  1m» 
of  the  country  is  undulating,  and  there  are  bcic  a»4 
there  somo  mountains  and  forests,  with  tracts  of  tcry  rvi 
fertile  soil.  It  is  divided  into  the  four  cirdea  of  Sio- 
domir,  Opatow,  Radom,  and  Opoczno.  Radom,  the  rW 
town,  on  the  river  Radom ka,  has  a  Piarist  coUegc,  a  g«w- 
nasium,  and  3500  inhabitants.  Sandomir,  on  iJie  V»iii«a 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  San,  has  above  3UU0  mhakiant* 
It  IS  a  walled  town,  with  six  gates,  and  an  afttieni  caitk  ca 
a  steep  rock,  which  was  razed  by  the  Swedes  in  l^5i. 
There  are  hero  a  collegium  canonicorum,  wiifa  a  cfamt^ 
four  convent  churches,  h  synagogue,  and  a  mmuiMiiua 
This  town  is  celebrated  in  ettclesiastical  history  fi»r  tb« 
'Consensus  Sandomiriensis,'  drawn  up  in  I57fl',  b}  tU 
Bohemian,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist  clergy,  and  la  lb 
history  of  Poland,  for  the  confederation  of  1702.  OpocsH 
on  the  Drzewica  has  an  antient  castlu  and  3500  inhabit- 
ants. Opatow  on  the  Opatow  ka  is  situated  in  a  fertile  wtA 
pleasant  country,  has  a  cathedral  and  three  other  cburrbcv 
a  synagogue,  and  'J5(i0  inhabitants,  cliietly  Jews,  abi 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  Hungar^ai 
wines.  Staszow  is  a  well-built  walled  town  on  theCon^ 
with  a  suburb.  There  are  three  Roman  Cathulic cbuirhtii 
Lutheran  Church,  and  a  synagogue.  It  has  above  3wM  a- 
habitants,  who  have  manufactures  of  cloth,  woullcMkiad 
stockings. 

3.  Kalisch,  which  is  the  most  westerly  province  ef  ihi 
kingdom,  lies  between  50°  4o'  and  52^  35'  N.  lal.*  and  XT 
40'  and  20''  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  vert 
by  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen,  on  the  north-east  by  llasana 
on  the  soutli-ea^t  by  Sandomir,  on  the  south  by  Craesi; 
and  on  the  south-west  by  Silesia.  The  area  ik  6740sqtun 
miles,  divided  into  the  five  circles  of  Kaluch*  F^trtkao, 
Konin,  Sieradz,  and  Wielun.  Cannabich  says  Ihal  the 
population  in  18:U  was  fi  14,504.  This  pwemiaeat  has 
mountains  in  the  south,  and  ])lains  and  foresla  in  the  norUL 
The  soil  is  in  part  sandy  and  swamny,  but  on  the  whole  acC 
unfruitful.  The  principal  river  is  the  Warta.  Kaliach*  tfat 
capital,  one  of  the  handsomest  toift-ns  in  Poland,  la  aitatffd 
between  two  (Hassel  says  four,  and  Horschelmann  ihreti 
arms  of  the  Prosna,  in  a  marshy  valley  aunounded  vilh 
hills.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  l^  s 
broad  and  well  paved,  and  some  of  them  planted  with 
The  population  amounts  to  1 5,000,  of  whom  2500  an  _ 
Tliere  are  two  Roman  Catholic  parish  churchea,  tbiec  .^ 
pital  churches,  one  Lutheran  church,  a  cathedraL  andttci 
convents.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  churches  art  ite 
cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  and  that  uf  St.  NicbkAik 
Amonc;  the  public  institutions  are  several  schoel^  Wi 
the  gymnasium  and  the  military  school  for  cadets  bavthwa 
abolishefl.  Woollen  cloth  and  linen  are  uanubciiaid 
here,  and  there  are  several  tanneries.  The  Swedish  gtofial 
Mardfeld  was  defeate«l  and  taken  prisoner  near  this  liiva  kf 
Augustus  the  Strontr,  elector  of  Saxony,  on  the  29th  Oc- 
tober, irof).  Petrikau  is  the  seat  of  a  c«mrt  of  appeal,  A 
has  seven  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  a  Lutheran  cbadb 
a  gymnasium,  a  handsome  town-hall,  ami  4276  inhakualL 
Konin  on  the  Warta  has  a  great  manufactorv  of  wooSa 
cloth,  and  3000  inhabitants.  Sieradz  on  the  Wartthn 
2fi5o  inhabitanis.  AVielun  has  3ii00  inhabitants,  wbona' 
nufacture  some  woollen  cloth.  New  Czensiochau  1m  * 
the  foot  of  the  Klarenl>erg,  on  which  there  is  a  cel^hcsleA 
convent  of  St.  Paul  the  Hermit,  which  was  fumerly  fitftt- 
fied  and  furnished  with  heavy  artillery,  hut  is  ni>«  i» 
mantled.  This  convent  possesses  a  roirarul<ms  lasfiif 
the  Virgin  Mary,  to  which  40,000  pilgrims  annually  m*^ 
with  whom  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  profiiahle  ifsdt  ■ 
images,  amulets,  crosses,  beads, '&c.  Old  Czenstocbaa  ■ 
about  a  mile  distant  from  New  Czenstochau,  with  «bi«fc* 
is  now  connected  by  a  new  road,  and  both  together  ten 
5000  inhabitants. 
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4.  Lublin.  This  government  and  its  capital  have  been 
ahready  described.    [Lublin.] 

5.  Plock  lies  between  52°  15'  and  53°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  18° 
45'  and  22°  35'  E.  long.  On  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Bug  and  the  Vistula,  on  the  east  by  the  Drewenz;  the 
Narew  flows  through  it.  In  some  parts  there  are  tracts  of 
the  finest  arable  land  and  meadows,  in  others  extensive 
Ibrests  and  marshes.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west 
by  Prussia,  on  the  east  by  Au^ustowo,  and  on  the  south 
by  Podlachia  and  Masovia.  The  area  is  variously  stated ; 
lome  writers  making  it  7400  square  miles,  others  only  6300 
or  6500.  It  is  divided  into  the  six  circles  of  Plock,  Pul- 
tusk,  Lipno,  Mlawa,  Przasznitz,  and  Ostrolcnka.  The  popu- 
lation in  1831  was  490,000.    Plock  is  the  capital.    [Plock.] 

PuUusk  on  the  Narew  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  palace, 
&  cathedral,  three  churches,  several  suppressed  monasteries, 
1  synagogue,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  population  is  3376. 
Wyszogrod  on  the  Vistula  has  3500  inhabitants,  of  whom 
1 500  are  Jews.  Modlin  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bug  and 
;he  Vistula  has  always  been  a  strong  fortress,  but  since  the 
insuccessful  Polish  insurrection  of  1829-30,  the  emperor  of 
Russia  has  ordered  the  erection  of  a  new  fortress  of  the 
II ret  rank,  which  is  not  yet  completed.  The  other  towns, 
even  the  capitals  of  the  circles,  are  of  no  great  importance. 

6.  Masovia  is  situated  between  51°  30^  and  52°  55'  N. 
laL,  and  18°  and  22°  £.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Plock,  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  Podlachia,  on  the 
louth  by  Sandoinir,  on  the  south-west  by  Kalisch,  and  on 
the  north-west  by  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen.  Its  area, 
aceording  to  Hassel  and  Horschelmann,  is  6760,  but  Can- 
nabich  makes  it  7500  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into 
leven  circles,  viz.  Warsaw,  Stanislawow,  Sochaczew,  Rawa, 
Lenczyc,  Gostynin,  and  Cujavia.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Vistula,  which  tiuws  through  it,  and  has,  on  the  whole, 
a  rich  fertile  soil,  which  is  well  cultivated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital,  and  it  also  contains  extensive  forests. 
Warsaw  is  the  capital.  [Warsaw.]  (The  population  of  the 
following  towns  is  given  according  to  Cannabich,  1836. 
U5rschelmann,  in  1833,  makes  the  population  much  less,  in 
many  instances  not  half  as  much :  he  appears  to  have  copied 
HasseVs  work,  published  in  1821.)  Lowicz  on  the  Bzura 
has  6700  inhabitants,  an  antient  castle,  a  cathedral,  and 
three  other  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  gymnasium,  four 
eonvents,  and  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters.  The  inha- 
bitants are  partly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
in  bleaching  wax.  There  are  two  annual  horse  and  cattle 
Ikirs,  where  a  g]*eat  deal  of  business  is  done.  Sochaczew  on 
the  Bzura  has  2600  inhabitants ;  Rawa  on  the  Rawka,  31 89 
inhabitants ;  and  Lenczyc  on  the  Ner,  2488  inhabitants.  To- 
maszow,  a  new  manufacturing  town  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Wolborka  and  the  Pilica,  has  important  manufactures  of 
iroollens,  cotton,  and  iron,  a  considerable  trade,  and  5000 
inhabitants.  Alexandruwo,  a  newly  established  manufac- 
turing town,  with  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  has  3200 
inhabitants.  Ozockow  on  the  Bzura  has  also  manufactories 
of  woollen  cloth,  and  the  population  is  said  to  be  near 
8000.     Kutno  is  a  flourishing  town,  with  4000  inhabitants. 

7.  Podlachia  is  situated  between  51°  15'  and  52°  40' 
N.  lat,  and  21°  lo'  and  23°  40'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Plock,  on  the  east  by  Russia,  on  the  south  by 
Lublin,  on  the  south-west  by  Sandomir,  and  on  the  west 
by  Masovia.  Its  area  is  variously  stated  at  4800  and  5300 
iquare  miles.  This  province  has  the  Bug  running  along 
the  east  and  western  frontiers,  on  the  south-west  the  Vistula, 
and  on  the  south  the  Wieprz ;  on  the  south-east  there  are 
numerous  small  lakes,  and  in  the  interior  extensive  marshes 
and  forests ;  but  it  is  otherwise  a  good  agricultural  country, 
rich  in  corn,  pulse,  cattle,  honey,  and  wax;  but  a  consider- 
able portion  is  still  in  a  very  uncultivated  state.  It  is 
divided  into  four  circles,  Siedlec,  Lukow,Biala,  and  Radzyn. 
Siedlec,  the  capital,  is  a  regularly  built  town,  with  a  consi- 
iemble  palace  and  a  beautiful  park,  several  churches,  a 
zymnasium,  and  4420  inhabitants.  Sokolow,  Wingrow, 
Lukow,  and  Wlodawa  have  each  above  3000  inhabitants. 
Kock  on  the  Wieprz  has  an  elegant  town-hall,  a  beautiful 
church,  a  palace  with  grounds  in  the  English  stvle,  and 
2000  inhabitants.  Biala  on  the  Ina  has  a  fine  palace  and 
park,  and  358G  inhabitants.  Miedzerzyce,  a  well  built 
town  on  the  Ina,  has  4340  inhabitants. 

8.  Augustowo.  This  government,  of  which  a  descrip- 
tion has  been  already  given  [Augustowo],  lies  between 
52°  40'  and  55°  5'  N.  lat..  and  21°  25  and  24°  15'  E.  long. 
It  is  divided  into  the  five  circles  of  Lomxa,  Augustowo, 


I  Seynv,  Kalwary,  and  Mariopol.  Suwalky,  the  capital,  __ 
founded  about  70  years  ago ;  it  has  handsome  building^ 
broad  regular  streets,  and  3000  inhabitants.  Seyny,  situ- 
ated on  a  lake,  has  2700  inhabitants.  The  absolutioiH 
which  is  given  twice  a  year,  brings  together  many  thousand 
persons.  Lomza  on  the  Narew,  in  a  woody  country,  has  a 
Piarist  college,  a  gymnasium,  and  2300  inhabitants. 
Szczuczyn  is  a  well-built  town,  with  3100  inhabitants. 
Wilkowyszki,  in  a  very  fruitful  corn  country,  has  3000  in- 
habitants. Neustadt  {Nowemiasto)  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Schirwind  and  the  Scheschupne,  surrounded  by  water  on 
three  sides,  is  on  the  Prussian  trontier ;  it  has  much  trade, 
^and  3250  inhabitants.  Kalwary,  situated  in  a  fhiitful 
country,  has  5500  inhabitants. 

History.^The  history  of  Poland  previous  to  the  introduce 
tion  of  Uhristiauity  is  involved  in  darkness.  The  religion 
and  political  institutions  of  its  inhabitants  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  Slavonic  nations,  among  whom  the  dif- 
ferences of  dialect  and  manners  which  now  distinguish  the 
various  branches  of  that  race  were  at  that  time  much  less 
marked  than  they  are  at  present  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced by  the  duke  Mieczyslav,  a.d.  965,  after  his  marriage 
with  a  Bohemian  princess.  This  event  brought  the  Polish 
sovereign  into  close  contact  with  the  Grerman  empire,  of 
which  he  becameamember,  having  acknowledged  the  supre- 
macy of  the  emperor,  not  over  Poland,  but  over  some  provinces 
which  now  constitute  a  part  of  Lusatia  and  Silesia.  He 
assisted  in  that  quality  at  the  diet  of  Quedlinburg,  and 
took  part  in  the  wars  of  the  empire.  His  successor  Boleslav 
Chrobry.  or  the  Brave  (a.d.  992-1025),  received  (a.d.  1000) 
the  royal  crown  from  the  emperor  Otho  III.,  who  came  to 
Poland  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Adelbert,  and 
on  that  occasion  declared^  him  king  of  the  Poles  and  Scla- 
vonians.  Thus  the  Emperor  acknowledged  his  sovereignty 
over  that  numerous  race,  which  then  occupied  all  north- 
eastern Germany  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe,  and  ex- 
tended in  many  parts  beyond  that  river.  He  also  recog- 
nised his  independence  of  the  empire.  Boleslav  seems  to 
have  had  in  view  the  establishment  of  a  Slavonian  empire, 
and  his  successful  wars  in  Bohemia,  Germany,  and  Russia 
rendered  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  scheme  not  im- 
probable. Boleslav  not  only  considerably  extended  the 
frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  but  strengthened  it  by  wise  regula- 
tions, and  particularly  by  a  skilful  organization  of  the  mi- 
litary force.  The  effects  of  the  fortunate  reign  of  Boleslav 
were  marred  by  that  of  his  son  Mieczyslav  II.,  a  weak 
prince,  who  was  entirely  governed  by  his  queen  Rixa,  a 
niece  of  the  emperor  Otho  lU.  But  things  grew  even 
worse  after  His  death  (a.d.  1 034),  during  the  minority  of  his 
son  Casimir  I.  Rixa,  to  whom  the  government  was  en- 
trusted, rendered  herself  so  unpopular  that  she  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  her  son  to  Germany,  and  Poland  was  left  to 
the  horrors  of  anarchy,  which  lasted  several  years,  until 
Casimir,  being  recalled  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  restored  order.  He  governed  the  country  with 
great  wisdom,  and  was  succeeded  (a.d.  1058)  by  his  son 
Boleslav  II.,  surnamed  the  Dauntless,  who  was  a  skilful 
soldier  and  a  man  of  chivalrous  character.  He  restored 
two  monarchs  of  Hungary,  Bela  and  his  son  Geysa,  as  well 
as  the  duke  of  Bohemia,  to  their  respective  thrones,  from 
which  they  had  been  driven  by  factions.  He  defeated 
the  infidel  Prussians,  and  when  Tziaslaf,  grand-duke  of 
Russia,  being  expelled  from  his  states,  came  to  implore  his 
assistance,  he  led  him  triumphantly  back  to  his  capital, 
Kiew.  His  residence  of  about  a  year  in  that  rich  town, 
which  from  its  constant  intercourse  with  Constantinople  en- 
joyed the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  Greece,  proved  un- 
favourable to  his  habits.  The  chroniclers  say  that  his 
constant  success  and  the  great  wealth  which  he  acquired  in 
his  expeditions  to  Russia,  made  him  overbearing,  dissolute, 
cruel,  and  rapacious.  He  murdered  Stanislav  Szczepa- 
nowski,  bishop  of  Cracow,  who  had  remonstrated  against 
his  excesses,  and  being  in  consequence  excommunicated, 
his  subjects  refused  to  pay  him  allegiance,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  country,  and  he  died  in  exile. 
The  notices  of  some  early  chroniclers  however  fkvour 
the  supposition  that  the  murder  of  the  bishop  and  its  fatal 
consequences  to  Boleslav  were  the  result  of  a  factious  op- 
position to  his  authority,  headed  by  the  principal  nobles  and 
clergy ;  and  his  popularity  with  the  lower  classes,  which  is 
admitted  by  the  chroniclers,  confirms  such  a  supposition. 

The  vacant  throne  of  Poland  was  occupied  (a.d.  1082)  by 
his  brother  Vladislav  Herman,  ^  WHtl  monarch,  wtUMe 
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reign  waH  disturbed  by  foreign  oggrewion  and  domestic 
war.  Vladislav's  son,  Boloslav  III.,  or  the  Wry-mouth,  was 
a  great  monarch,  who  rendered  his  reign  illustrious  by 
many  victories,  particularly  by  one  gained  over  the  em- 
peror Henry  V.  Kut  the  great  glory  of  his  reign  was  the 
eonversion  of  the  idolatrous  Pomeranians.  The  effects  of 
Ins  fortunate  reign  were  however  entirely  destroyed  by  his 
injudicious  partition  of  the  country  among  his  four  sons, 
a  custom  which  was  common  at  that  time  in  many  coun- 
tries. This  partition,  by  destroying  the  unity  of  the  king- 
dom and  producing  internal  wars,  was  productive  of  mucn 
mischief,  and  arrested  the  development  of  the  Polish 
monarchy,  which,  being  the  most  important  Slavonic  state, 
might  have  become  a  centre  of  unity  for  that  race  and  for 
a  Slavonian  empire.  Poland  recovered  from  this  state  of 
weakness  under  Vladislav  II.,  surnamed,  on  account  of  his 
short  stature,  the  Cubit,  who  re-united  (a.d.  1306)  the  dis- 
membere<l  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Mazovia,  which 
however  remained  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of 
Poland,  and  Silesia,  whose  dukes  had  become  lieges  to  the 
king  of  Bohemia.  Vladislav  was  one  of  the  greatest  mo- 
narchs  that  ever  governed  Poland.  He  was  educated  in 
the  school  of  adversity,  having  been  twice  driven  from  his 
throne  into  exile,  and  it  was  only  on  his  laht  restoration 
that  he  succeeded  in  firmly  establit>hing  his  authority.  He 
exerted  himself  to  settle  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
to  repel  foreign  aggression,  and  to  curb  the  licence  of  the 
powerful  vassals.  He  was  crownetl  at  Cracow,  a.d.  1319, 
and  thus  restored  a  solemnity  which  had  fallen  into  disuse 
since  the  death  of  Boleslav  the  Wry-mouth.  His  most  for- 
midable enemies  were  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Teutonic 
order,  whom  Conrad,  duke  of  Mazovia,  callKd,  about  a.d. 
I'l'AO,  from  the  Holy  I^nd  to  o{)pose  the  Prussian  pagans, 
and  granted  them  a  large  tract' of  land  uiih  many  castles. 
The»e  warrior  monks,  who  subdued  and  partly  extermi- 
nated the  half-savage  Prussians,  soon  became  the  most 
dangerous  ncighl)ours  of  Poland.  Vladislav  gained  a  great 
victory  over  them  in  the  battle  of  Plowce,  a.d.  1331.  He 
was  then  seventy  years  of  age:  he  died  two  years  after- 
wards. But  the  most  memorable  event  of  his  reign  is  the 
first  diet  of  Ptjland,  which  ho  assembled  at  Chencinv  a  few 
months  before  the  battle  of  Plowce. 

The  reign  of  his  son  Casiniir  the  Great  was  devoted  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  advantages  gained  by  his  father. 
He  made  great  territorial  concessions  to  Bohemia  and  the 
Teutonic  oider  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  a  knigdom  that  had  so  long  laboure<l  under  the 
evils  of  ^\ar.  The  improvements  which  ho  made  were 
great,  and  the  chroniclers  say  that  he  found  Poland 
built  of  wood  and  left  it  built  of  stone.  He  indeed  rebuilt 
many  ruined  cities,  and  repeopled  them  with  foreign  set- 
tlers, whom  he  attracted  by  the  grant  of  considerable  privi- 
leges. His  chief  care  was  directed  to  the  protection  of 
agriculture:  and  the  nobles,  who  were  no  longer  permitted 
to  oppress  the  peasants  at  their  will,  gave  him  the  nickname  of 
the  Petisant  King.  The  first  code  of  laws  was  published  in 
Poland  by  his  orders  at  the  assembly  of  Vislitza,  a.d. 
1347  ;  and  it  was  during  his  rei^n  that  the  Russian  princi- 
pality of  Halich  wus  united  with  Poland.  The  good  will  of 
the  inhabitants  was  secured  by  the  concession  of  great  pri- 
vile^iMi.  and  it  remained  a  Polish  province  till  1772,  when  it 
W'.is  taken  by  Austria,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
G  iliria.  Ca<imirV  great  public  qualifies  were  unfortunately 
acTompanied  with  great  laxity  of  morals. 

The  anti«>nt  dynasty  of  Piast,*  which  reigned  in  Poland 
from  a  d.ite  anterior  to  the  introfluction  of  Christianity, 
ended  with  Casimir*s  death,  1370.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  lyiuis,  king  of  Hungary.  This  monarch,  who 
was  descended  from  Charles  of  Aniou.  brother  to  Louis  IX. 
of  France.  roerite<l  the  name  of  Great,  which  he  received 
from  his  Hupgarian  subjects,  but  he  had  no  right  to  claim 
such  an  appellation  trom  the  Poles.  Engaged  in  continual 
warx  with  the  powers  of  Italy,  and  particularly  in  the  affairs 
of  Joan  of  Naples,  who  bad  formerly  been  married  to  his 
brother  Andrew,  he  entirely  neglected  Poland,  which  he 
visited  only  twice  during  his  rei<;n.  But  although  he  paid 
little  attention  to  that  country  during  his  lifetime,  ho  was 
very  anxious  to  secure  the  throne  to  one  of  his  daughters,  an 

*  A  Iraiilitional  nr  f:ib:iIous  )ii»tor>-(if  Inland  reloUf  that  MiffriyiUT**  an* 
r.M>  r  r.ii:ril  l*i«.t.  «liti«ia«  a  runinioii  prata^l  and  wherlw  right,  wan  eleclrd 
Bi'iiiiiri  h  (in  nrtiniut  ul  hN  fir^^t  TirtiiM  iiimI  lionpitality  atiuut  ttM>  inkl(ili>  of  tli« 
•itiiih  miliiry  llimv  ||  r  n.mie  of  I'unt  apiilii^l  to  tliiMlyiia«tv  whri-h  rUilfd 
111  \\t\M\ti  in  i:CO.  .^ihl  niiniiniM  in  Sile-ia  lijl  1675.  Pi^il  lierameallcrwanb 
U  ruliuU  a  It'KAl  li'f  w  aiivUa  i»  a  kiug  e Icvivd  irvm  lli«  oativM  of  Um  oountiy. 


object  which  he  accompliifaed  by  grantinf^  to  t 
or  equestrian  order,  many  privileges,  and  by  m  eoi 
reduction  of  taxes,  a.d.  1371.      In  consequence  ol 
agreement,  his  youngest  daughter,  Hedvige,  wi 
after  his  death,  queen  of  Poland,  a.d.  1.162,  and  was  ciw 
at  Cracow,  being  tlien  only  15  yean  of  age.     The  ea 
ordinary  beauty  of  that  princess,  which  was  united 
noblest  qualities  and  the  most  exalted  %*irtaea»  havs 
dered  Hedvige*s  memor}*  an  object  of  national  vaacita 
She  married  Jagellon,  grand-duke  of  Lithuai       a  i 
prince,  who  was  baptisea  on  that  occasion,  and  c 
the  Christian  religion.    [Litrua!cia.]     ThU  «■>  ■  i 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Hedvige,  considerii      1  ah 

ment  to  William  of  Austria,  to  whom  ali^  I 

from  her  infant  years.     But  this  union 
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version  of  several  millions  of  pagans,  and  ch       ed  a  ■■ 
ous  enemy  into  a  permanent  ally,  for   tb«  i 

Jagellon  to  the  throne  of  Poland  comiMKunv 
Limuania  with  that  country.  Hedvige  died 
Jagellon,  who  on  his  baptism  had  received 
Vladislav,  continued  on  the  throne  till  his  det 
His  reign  was  made  glorious  by  the  Tictory  te 
in  which  the  power  of  the  German  knights  i 
the  united  forces  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  thoi 
tages  of  this  victor}*  were  lost  by  the  irresolu^w  «:i 
the  king.  In  Jagellon 's  reign,  the  Hussite  teBSw  ■■ 
have  spread  widely  in  Poland.  The  Hussites 
embassies  to  Jagellon,  and  offered  to  him  tlie  thr 
mia ;  but  although  he  might  thus  have  united 
Poland,  he  had  not  resolution  enough  to  accept 
He  permitted  however  the  princes  of  his  house  to  ■ 
Hussites  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  Jagellon  i 
ceeded  by  his  son  Vladislav  III.,  a  prince  eSe%'en  yevi 
He  was  scarcely  of  age  when  the  Hungarians,  this 
by  the  fast-spreading  power  of  the  Ottomans,  in 
to  their  throne.  The  young  monarch  defeated  > 
(1443)  in  several  battles,  and  advanced  to  within  aii 
march  of  Adrianople.  The  Mussulmans  sued  £«r 
and  it  was  concluded  on  terms  most  ad\'antagcoiis  io 
Christians.  But  this  treaty  was  soon  shamefully  bnkca  n 
the  instigation  of  the  pope:  Cardinal  Julian  Chsbm 
absolve<l  the  king  from  his  oath,  and  promised  him  ad 
from  the  Italian  powers.  The  young  Viadisbr  roslMd 
headlong  into  a  new  and  unjust  war ;  but  he  was  bctiaTid 
by  the  Italians,  who,  instead  of  assisting  hioi,  l/usporttd 
the  Turks  across  the  Hellespont  into  Eurupt  to  oppose  bin ; 
and  he  perished  at  the  battle  of  Varua,  in  the  iwcniy.ftni 
year  of  his  age.  The  death  of  the  young  king  plangfd 
Poland  into  a  kind  of  stupor:  the  nation  could  haraly 
the  reality  of  the  melancholy  news,  and  numerous 
were  spread  abroad  of  his  still  living  as  a  pilgnm  in 
countries.  The  throne  remained  vacant  till  1445.  ^ 
hone  of  Vladislav's  return  having  vanished,  it  i 
to  his  brother  Casimir,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania.  ^ 
was  reluctant  to  accept  the  crown  of  Poland,  prdan 
to  govern  his  hereditary  subjects  the  Liihuaniana.  ^ 
nobles  did  not  at  that  time  enjoy  the  extensive  privi 
of  the  Polish  ef|uestrian  order,  and  were  leas  turbw 
subjects  than  the  Poles.  However,  when  the 
of  Poland  threatened  to  transfer  their  slle^iaBSk 
new  sovereign,  he  accepted  their  offers,  and  left  Li 
for  which  he  preserved  to  the  end  of  his  life  b  mm 
predilection.  The  most  important  event  of  Ins 
was  the  union  of  the  Prussian  provinces  with  P< 
inhabitants  of  that  rich  country,  wearied  of  the 
of  the  Teutonic  onler,  declared  themselTes  i\4i 
jects  of  the  crown  of  Poland.  A  war  ensued,  wn 
protracted  by  the  incapacity  of  the  king  and  by  the 
discord  which  agitated  Poland  and  Lithuania.  It  •« 
minated,  a.d.  1462.  by  the  peace  of  Thorn,  which 
Poland  a  rich  and  fertile  country  with  a  lai|>e  pov 
The  acquisition  of  Danzig  proved  particularly  ad 
to  the  commerce  of  Poland.  It  was  also  undei  mm 
that  the  representative  system  of  Poland  received  a  < 
organization,  a.d.  1468.  It  was  determined  thale 
trict  should  elect  representatives,  and  that  these  npt^ 
atives  should  deliberate  as  a  distinct  body  from  the  s 
thenceforward  a  measure  became  a  law  w lien  it  obtaii 
sanction  of  the  king,  the  senate,  and  the  chamber  of  noM 
or  ropre>entatives  of  the  nobles,  to  which  also  the  deps 
of  the  towns  were  admitted. 

The  negligence  of  Casimir  permitted  the  Tartars  to  mht 
frequent  inroads  on  the  borders,  and  the  Ciar  of 
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an  extensive  tract  of  Lithuania.  Casiroir  was  a 
promoter  of  learning,  and  ho  gave  a  very  superior 
lion  to  his  sons,  having  entrusted  them  to  the  care 

celebrated  Italian  scholar  PhiHp  Buonacorsi,  better 
I  under  the  name  of  Callimachus  Experiens,  who 
;  refuge  at  the  court  of  Poland  from  the  enmity  of 
Paul  II.  His  eldest  son,  Vladislav,  was  called  to  the 
'■  of  Bohemia,  in  1474,  and  in  1492  he  became  king  of 
iry.     Casimir  died  in  1492,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 

of  Poland  by  his  second  son  John  Albrecht,  and 
third  son  Alexander  in  Lithuania. 
1  Albrecht  was  a  warlike  prince,  but  of  a  careless  and 
it  disposition.  His  tutor  Callimachus  had  great  in- 
5  over  him,  and  advised  him  to  check  the  overgrown 
of  the  nobles,  for  which  purpose  he  had  drawn  up  a 
I  of  policy  to  be  followed,  but  the  reportof  these  schemes 
endered  the  opposition  of  that  class  the  stronger. 
g  inconsiderately  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the 
jhians,  Albrecht's  army  was  surprised  by  the  enemy  and 
jtely  defeated.     The  Turks  soon  after  invaded  Poland 

considerable  force,  but  they  were  almost  entirely 
'ed  by  an  unusually  severe  winter.  John  Albrecht 
I  1501,  and  his  brother  Alexander,  grand-duke  of 
nia,  was  elected  his  successor. 

lander's  reign  was  unfortunate.  His  marriage  with 
I,  daughter  of  Ivan  IH.,  grand-duke  of  Moscow, 
3phia  PalfBologus,  did  not  prevent  his  father-in-law 
epeatedly  invading  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania,  and 

possession  of  several  castles  and  districts  in  that 
r.  The  Tartars  also  committed  great  devastations  in 
ne  country,  but  they  were  defeated  by  his  favourite, 
Glinski,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  in  1506.  The 
ower  was  much  weakened  under  his  reign  by  the 
on  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles. 
T  Alexander's  death,  his  youngest  brother  Sigismund, 
)f  Troppau  in   Silesia,  was  elected  king  of  Poland, 

become  by  inheritance  grand-duke  of  Lithuania, 
nd  the  affairs  of  both  countries  in  a  very  unfavourable 
The  southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom  were  con- 
into  a  desert  by  the  repeated  inroads  of  the  Tartars, 
en  some  parts  of  Liiliuania  had  experienced  the 
3us  effects  of  their  ravaj^es.  The  czars  of  Muscovy, 
.re  recently  emancipated  from  their  subjection  to  the 
,  and  had  reduced  and  united  with  their  dominions 
ticipaliiies  of  Rczan  and  Tver,  as  well  as  the  republics 
ogorod  and  Pskow,  became  by  these  important  acqui- 
very  formidable  neighbours  to  Poland.  Though  ex- 
e  proved  that  the  Muscovite  armies  were  inferior  to 
ish  in  courage  and  military  skill,  they  always  sur- 
Ihem  in  numbers.  The  resources  of  the  Muscovite 
;n  were  immense  ;  he  ruled  despotically  over  many 
i  populous  provinces;  and  his  mandate  was  sufficient 

round  his  standard  countless  thousands.  It  was 
lie  reverse  in  Poland,  where  the  turbulent  nobility 
itly  and  in  the  most  wanton  manner  opposed  the 
Bvvs  of  the  king,  and  often  resisted  his  commands 
I  other  view  than  to  assert  their  own  rights,  an  en- 
nent  upon  which  they  dreaded  more  than  any  foreign 
ion.  It  is  true  that  the  warriors  who  generally 
to  the  royal  standard  were  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
ir  numbers  were  few,  and  though  they  fought  with 
lost  gallantry,  they  were  soon  tired  of  the  fatisues  of 
ip.  The  arriere  ban,  or  general  levy  of  the  nobility, 
'ospolite  Ruszcnie,  that  is,  general  movement,  could 
J  raided  with  great  difficulty,  and  it  soon  returned 

The  treasury  was  empty,  and  the  nobles,  unwilling 
lit  to  any  taxation,  sought  to  throw  all  the  imposts 
inhabitants  of  towns,  whose  number  was  compara- 
mall,  and  on  the  peasants,  who  were  already  crushed 

oppression  of  the  landowners.  The  crown  was  in 
ion  of  extensive  demesnes,  but  they  were  generally 
I  for  life  to  some  noble,  and  the  prodigal  Alexander 
eatly  diminished  them.  All  these  difficulties  were 
!r  overcome  by  the  firmness  and  prudence  of  Sigis- 
and  he  was  much  assisted  in  his  task  by  the  treasurer 
*rown,  Bonar,  who  succeeded,  by  his  great  industry 
ict  economy,  in  restoring  order  to  the  finances  of  the 
y.  The  revolt  of  Glinski,  a  most  powerful  Lithuanian 
e,  who,  having  been  educated  at  the  court  of  the  em- 
Vlaximilian  1.,  acquired  great  military  skill  in  his 
gns,  involved  Sigismund  in  a  bloody  war  with  Mus- 
Glinski,  who  had  enjoyed  supreme  influence  under 
kder,  created  many  enemies,  who  attributed  to  bim 


treasonable  projects,  and  be  was  treated  vith  perhaps  inju- 
dicious harshness  by  Sigismund.  He  attacked  and  mur- 
dered his  chief  enemy,  Zabrzezinski,  a  powerful  grandee, 
and  having  committed  that  crime,  he  declared,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  adherents,  for  the  Czar  of  Moscow, 
who  promised  to  elevate  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign 
prince  of  Smolensk.  Aided  by  the  traitor,  the  Muscovites 
invaded  without  opposition  many  provinces  of  Lithuania, 
but  a  brilliant  victory  obtained  by  the  king  in  person  stopped 
the  progress  of  the  enemy,  who  were  expelled  from  the  Polish 
frontier,  and  their  own  country  was  invaded.  The  spirit 
of  insubordination  among  the  array  however  prevented 
Sigismund  from  obtaining  any  result  from  his  victory,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  accept  the  Czar's  proposals  of  peace.  It 
was  concluded  by  a  treaty  which  left  the  frontier  of  the 
belligerent  powers  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  before  the 
war.  The  families  of  Glinski  and  his  adherents  were  per- 
mitted to  join  them  in  Muscovy,  but  many  of  them  were 
fiardoned  and  restored  to  their  estates  and  former  dignities. 
Russia.] 

Bohdan,  prince  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  invaded  (a.d. 
1510)  the  southern  provinces  of  Poland;  he  was  however 
soon  defeated,  and  compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  which 
he  acknowledged  himself  the  vassal  of  the  kings  of  Poland. 
This  acquisition  became  afterwards  the  origin  of  long  and 
bloody  wars  with  the  Ottoman  Poite,  but  an  immediate 
collision  with  that  power  was  avoided  by  the  prudence  of 
the  king. 

Pope  Julius  II.  sent  an  embassy  to  Sigismund  to  compli- 
ment him  on  his  recent  success,  and  to  propose  to  him  to  be- 
come the  head  of  a  league  which  that  pope  proposed  to  form 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe ;  but  this  flatter- 
ing proposition  was  declined  by  the  Polish  monarch,  and  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Tartars,  in  which  27,000  of  those 
barbarians  were  slain,  secured  for  a  considerable  time  the 
tranquillity  of  the  frontiers.  Sigismund  married  Barbara, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Zapolya,  waywode  of  Transylvania. 
The  emperor  Maximilian,  who  watched  with  jealousy  the 
influence  which  Poland  exercised  over  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, and  which  was  increased  by  Sigismund's  marriage,  by 
his  intrigues,  and  particularly  by  the  agency  of  Glinski,  in- 
cited the  Czar  of  Muscovy  to  attack  Poland.  In  1514  the 
Muscovites  invaded  the  frontier  of  Lithuania  with  an  im- 
mense force,  and  took  Smolensk.  They  advanced  into 
Lithuania  with  an  army  of  80,000  men,  which  however, 
being  met  by  the  Lithuanian  general.  Prince  Ostrogski, 
with  a  force  of  32,000  men,  was  completely  routed  at  the 
battle  of  Orsha.  But  this  brilliant  victory  was  without 
any  result,  as  the  army  soon  dispersed,  without  even  re- 
taking Smolensk,  which  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Muscovy  at  the  ensuing  peace. 

These  events  induced  the  emperor  Maximilian  to  seek  the 
friendship  of  Sigismund,  whom  he  invited  to  a  congress  at 
Vienna  in  1515.  This  meeting  produced  no  advantage  to 
Poland,  and  the  promises  given  by  the  emperor  on  that 
occasion  to  interfere  with  the  Teutonic  order  and  the  Mus- 
covites on  the  behalf  of  Poland,  proved  entirely  delusive. 
The  matrimonial  alliance  between  an  Austrian  duke  and 
a  Jagellonian  princess  of  Bohemia,  which  was  agreed  on 
there,  in  the  course  of  time  placed  the  crowns  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary  on  the  head  of  the  Austrian  monarchs,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  greatly  increased  their  power,  and  de- 
stroyed the  influence  that  Poland  had  possessed  over  those 
countries. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  queen,  Sigismund  married 
Bona,  the  daughter  of  John  Galeazzo  Sforza,  last  duke  of 
Milan.  She  was  a  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
princess,  but  of  a  dissolute  and  abandoned  character.  She 
did  much  mischief  by  her  ambition  and  intrigues,  although 
she  introduced  into  Poland  many  Italian  refinements,  and 
the  Spanish  courtesy,  which  rendered  the  court  of  Poland 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  refined  in  Europe. 

The  troubles  produced  by  the  Reformation  of  Luther  in 
the  Prussian  provinces  induced  Sigismund  to  repress  them 
by  severe  measures,  which  were  however  taken  from  politi- 
cal motives,  and  not  from  any  religious  intolerance ;  for 
Sigismund  on  many  other  occasion^  showed  himself  very 
tolerant  towards  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which 
under  his  reign  spread  over  all  Poland.*  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg, grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  having  be- 

*  In  nn  answer  to  Eckiits.  the  celebrated  antagonist  or  Lnther,  who  had 
sent  him  Henry  VI  II.'s  buck  against  that  reformer,  he  aayi  that  he  wishes  t> 
be  king  of  goata  as  well  as  of  sheep. 
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conic  a  convert  to  Protestantism,  the  part  of  Prussia  vhich 
was  still  liuld  by  the  Order  was  erected  into  a  secular  princi- 
pality, and  Albert  of  Brandenburg  was  created  horethtary 
duke  of  Prussia,  and  became  a  licfie  to  the  crown  of  Poland. 
Thus  Poland  jiave  the  flrht  example  of  a  diplomatic  recog- 
nition of  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  seculari!»ed  by  the 
Reformation.  Albert's  successors  continued  to  recognise 
the  suzerainet^  of  Poland  till  the  treaty  of  Velau  ( 1(>J7).  by 
which  Prussia  was  declared  an  independent  dukedom.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  dominion  of  the  Brandenburg  family 
over  Pru«»sia. 

The  dukedom  of  Mazovia  was  reunited  with  Poland  after 
the  death  of  the  last  prince  in  162G;  and  the  Wallachians, 
who  attacked  Poland  m  1530,  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 
Tlie  affairs  of  Wallachia  rcfjuiring  the  display  of  a  consider- 
able force,  the  kingonlered  the  arrierc  banof  theeciuestrian 
crder  to  assemble  at  Leo{Mil  in  lu3U.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  contemporary  historian  (Orichovius),  100,000 
militia,  splendidly  armed,  assembled  at  the  ro\al  summons. 
Put  this  numerous  force,  instead  of  marching  against  the 
common  enemy,  raised  an  outcry  against  the  auihurity  of 
the  king,  claiming  the  redress  of  certain  imaginary  wrong.-*, 
sr.d  the  extension  of  their  already  overgrown  ])rivilei;es. 
Thus  they  ^eparate<l,  without  producing  any  effect  whatever, 
and  the  memory  of  this  miserable  expedition  was  ridiculed 
by  the  nickname  of  the  Chicken  War. 

Sigi>mund  died  in  1548,  in  the  &2nd  year  of  his  uge, 
with  the  character  of  a  wise,  just,  and  mugnanimous 
prince,  notwithstanding  that  in  the  latter  years  of  his  rei^n 
he  hud  become  unpopular,  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  his 
queen  Bona,  to  whom  he  was  dotingly  attached,  lie  wus 
succeeded  by  his  son  Si^isinund  Augustus,  who  had  been 
elected  and  crowned  during  his  lifetime,  and  was  only  then 
ten  years  old.  Ik'fore  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  even 
af\cr  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  he  se- 
cretly marrie<l  Barbara  Radzivill,  widow  of  Ga>tuld,  palatine 
ofTroki,  amost  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady,  and  he  de- 
clared his  marriage  publicly  a  few  days  after  he  was  pro- 
claimed king.  Tliis  union,  although  agreeable  to  the 
Lithuanians,  was  stron^^ly  op|K)sed  by  the  Poles,  who  were 
afraid  that  it  would  give  the  Radzivills  and  other  Lithuanian 
families  an  undue  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  king. 
A  violent  opi)Osition,  influenced  by  the  queen  mother,  wa.s 
raised  in  two  diets  again>t  the  king's  marriage,  who  was 
required  tu  abandon  his  wife,  and  the  primate  Dzievzgowski 
promised  to  distribute  on  the  heads  of  all  the  nation  the  sin 
of  perjury  which  the  kin^  would  commit  by  breaking  his 
marriage  oath  to  Barbara.  The  firmness  of  the  kin'^ 
quelled  that  factious  opposition,  and  Barbara  was  crowned, 
but  she  died  shortly  aflerwanls,  not  without  strong  suspicion 
of  having  been  ])oisoned  by  her  mother-in-law  Bona  Sfbrza. 

At  the  suggestion  of  his  mother,  Sigismund  Augustus 
married  Catlierine  of  Austria,  the  widowed  duchess  of 
Mantua.  This  was  a  ver>'  unfortunate  marriage  fcjr  Poland ; 
it  was  the  cause  of  Sigismund  Augustus  dying  without  issue, 
of  the  Jagellonian  dynasty  becoming  extinct,  and  the  throne, 
which  during  its  existence  had  been  elective  only  in  theory, 
bect>ming  so  in  practice. 

The  most  remarkable  events  of  Sigismund  Augustus's 
rei'.;n  are  the  acquisition  of  Livonia,  which  voluntarily 
submitted  to  Poland,  in  order  to  .save  itself  from  the 
Muscovite  \uke,  and  the  union  between  Pi»land  and 
Lithuania,  which  was  efl'ecled  at  the  diet  of  Lublin,  IjG!). 
By  this  arrangement,  it  was  agreed  that  the  deputies  and 
siMiators  of  buth  nations  should  deliberate  in  common. 
The  rights  of  tho  Polish  nobles  were  extended  to  those 
of  Lithuania,  and  the  throne  of  both  countries  became 
equally  elect ive;  yet  the  laws,  finances,  and  army  re- 
mained distinct.  Tins  union  continued  until  the  final  dis- 
solution of  Poland. 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Sigismund  Augustus  that  the 
dociiines  of  the  Reformation  accjuired  a  great  influence 
in  Poland,  ])articuUirly  among  the  higher  classes  :  .so  that 
there  w.ts  a  time  when  its  complete  triumph  was  expected 
by  tilt;  enemies  and  equally  dreaded  by  the  adherents  of 
Rome.  Sigi>inund  .Vugustus  was  wavering,  and  his  mind 
si>em>  to  have  been  much  un'^ettled  by  the  conflict  of  reli- 
gioiis  opinitiiis.  There  are  howe\er  sutficient  ^[rounds  to 
believe  that  he  was  friendly  to  a  reform  of  the  national 
rhiiich,  a>  hi-i  f'a\ours  were  bestowed  chiefly  on  the  open 
and  secret  proiiii)ter>  i>f  that  measure.  It  is  therefore  very 
pmbable  that  huil  he  li\ed  longer,  thi«  great  event  would 
have  tiikcu  place  iu  Poland. 


The  interregnum  produeed  by  the  dMth  of 

Augustus    (1j7'J)   was    dangerous    tu   the    peac« 
country,  particularly  as  the  election  of  the  nr^  ^kn^ 
emlKirrassed  by  religious  differences.     Buth  the       aoh 
tholics  and  the  Protestants  wished  to  place  upon         tbi 
a  candidate  of  their  own  persuasion.      Th«  fullo'wi 
the  candidates  for  the  vacant  throne:    Erneit,  fei~ 
of  Austria,  brother  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  U. : 
of  Valois,  brother  of  Charles  IX.  of  France;  Jt 
king  of  Sweden,  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa«   who 
to  a  sister  of  the  late  king,  and  sought  the  croi 
cither  for  himself  or  for  his  infant  ion   S 
Czar  of  Muscovy,  Ivan  Vajisilovicb ;  and  ami 
John  Firley.  palatine  of  Cracow,   the  chiei  vl 
who  followed  the  Reformed  or  Helvetian  conft 
at  the  crown  of  his  counir}',  and  had  a  goud  c 
cess.    The  hojws  of  Kiiley  were  however 
jealousy  of  the  Lutheran  nobles,  headed  by 
families  of  Gorka  and  ZboroWbki.   The  diet  ot  > 
which   assembled   in  January,    1673,  adopted  - 
which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  prudence  of 
particularly  if  we  consider  the  violence  of  : 
at  that  time.      Itenacte^l  that  all  the  religwus  m 
at  that  time  divided  Poland  should  enjoy  equal 
privileges ;  and  this  enactment,  known  under  thi 
of  the  Confederation  of  1573,  became  the  fund 
of  Poland,  and  was  violated  only  during  the 
decline  of  that  countr>-.    The  extraordinary  ai 
French  ambassador  Kfonluc,  bishop  of  Valenee;  m 
election  of  the  French  prince,  notwithstanding  the 
feeling  against  the  royal  house  of  France  created 
out  Poland  bv  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
gave,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  all  the  guara     m 
were  re<]uired  for  the  i>olitical  and  relif^ious  libenaei 
nation,  and  even  consented   to  the  demand   of 
Protestants  that  favourable  conditions   should  lie  g 
tlieir  co-religionists   in    France.      The    solemn   • 
which  was  sent  to  Paris,  in  order  to  announce  to 
king  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  gives  a  Hvon 
the  advanced  state  of  civilization  at   that   t         m  j 
Thuanus  s|M*aks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  ^n/ui  k 
tion  of  the  Polish  delegates.   Henry,  after  some  1 
swore  to  the  conditions  of  election,  and  went  tu  » 
but  a  few  months  after  his  arrival,  having  learned 
of  his  brother  Charles  IX..   by  which   b«  iobi 
throne  of  France  as  Henrv  III.,  he  seer     r 
(ai).  1674),  and  escaped  from  his  new  k 
however  to  retain  the  crown  of  Poland,  Uk^yt 
turn  to  that  country  as  soon  as  the  aflTairs  oi  \ 
permit  him.  But  as  these  promises  remained  kn  m 
unfulfilled,   the  throne  was  declared  vacant  m  \^s^ 
Stephen  Battery  was  elected.  He  was  a  very  i       ukabh 
son,  who  had  risen,  by  his  great  merit,  from  ■  n 

garian  noble  to  the  dignity  of  sovereign  prinoc  w  ar«i 
vania.    This  was  a  most  fortunate  choice.     Battonr  i 
in  repeate<l  battles,   the  Muscovites,    retook 
and  districts  of  Lithuania  which  had  twen  y       a  U 
Muscovites,  and  invaded  their  own  count rr.    Hi-  -«• 
career  was  arrested  by  the  intrigues  of  the  leanit 
who  induced  him  to  make  peai-o  with  Muacovy,  W; 
which  deceived  him  by  a  simulated   wish  of  aul 
church  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome.     Battery 
a   great  commander,  but  a  great  king,  and  he 
many  useful  institutions  in   the  country.     Hi 
168G,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  making  _ 
tions  against  Muscovy,  may  be  considered  at  a  cal 
Poland,  as  it  destroyed  the  politic  schemes  cum 
future  safety,  which  would  probably  have  been 
effect.    It  also  opened   the  field  to  the  quarreli  e( 
powerful  nobles,  whose  factious  spirit  was  re 
strong  rule  of  Baitory.     Several  candidates  lur 
throne  presented  themselves.      Fcdor  IvanoTieu. 
Mo>cow,  sui>ported  by  the  Lithuanians,  wi 
elected.     [rKix)R  Ivanovich.] 

After  the  failure  of  the  Czar,  two  parties  divided  thi 
tors:  one  supported  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Au»tnai 
the  other,  headed  by  Zamoyski,  one  of  the  most 
persi»ns  of  Ins  time,  ])reseiited  Sigismund  Vasa,  Mm  «■ 
king  of  Sweden,  and  nephew  by  his  mother  to  Sit 
Au^u>tu>.     Both  Candidates  were  proclaimed  kinp>  ir 
adlier(>nt'>:  but  Maximilian,  being  defeated  and  lakci 
soner  hy  /ani<>\>ki.  wa<  obliged  to  resign  his  chiBL 
choice  of  iSi^isuund  lU.  was  unfortunate;   t 
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ent  to  the  Roman"CathoIic  religion,  in  which  he 
n  educated,  he  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  the  in- 
jf  his  kingdom  to  those  of  his  church.  He  thus 
hereditary  dominions,  and  created  a  general  discon- 
Poland  by  his  complete  subserviency  to  the  Jesuits 
house  of  Austria,  as  well  as  his  tendency  towards 
m.  A  civil  war  ensued ;  but  the  insurgents  being 
,  the  country  was  restored  to  peace.  An  individual 
Demetrius,  pretending  to  be  the  legitimate  heir  to 
)ne  of  Moscow,  who  was  believed  to  have  been 
i  by  Godoonoif  [Godoonoff],  appeared  in  Poland, 
nd,  expecting  that  he  would  subject  the  Russian 
k)  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  secretly  favoured  him  ; 
fly  powerful  grandees  having  espoused  his  cause, 
idea  the  throne  of  Moscow,  but  was  afterwards 
d  in  a  popular  riot.  An  impostor  however  ap- 
who  pretended  that  he  had  escaped  from  the 
B,  and    created    great    disturbance    in   Muscovy, 


d  Demetrius.  Sigismund,  taking  advantage  of 
racted  state  of  Muscovy,  declared  war  against 
ntry ;   and  the  Polish  general  Zolkiewski,  having 

the  Muscovite  army  and  an  auxiliary  Swedish 
tered  Moscow,  and  concluded  a  treaty  by  which 
r,  eldest  son  of  Sigismund,  was  elected  Czar  of 

1610,  on  conditions  which  limited  the  absolute 
at  the  monarchs  of  that  rountr)'  hitherto  possessed. 
,  who  had  been  depose*!  previous  to  the  entrance 
oles,  was  conducted  to  Poland,  where  he  died  in 
Zolkiewski  made  the  noblest  use  of  his  victory 
Muscovites.  Though  he  entered  their  country  as 
:or,  he  restored  tranquillity  by  placing  on  the  throne 

prince,  and  givmg  to  a  nation  oppressed  by  the 
ict  despotism  the  advantages  of  a  free  government, 
which  was  due  not  to  the  demands  of  the  Musco- 
)  were  anxious  only  to  secure  the  interests  of  their 
»ut  to  the  generous  and  sound  policy  of  the  Polish 
who  foresaw  the  dangers  which  threatened  his 
ntr}'  if  a  prince  likely  to  become  its  kmg  should 
espotic  power  in  Muscovy.  The  inhabitants  of 
were  willing  to  swear  allegiance  to  their  new  king; 
accomplishment  of  that  fortunate  event,  which 
ive  established  a  constitutional  government  in 
nd  created  a  Slavonian  empire,  and  the  most  power- 
in  Europe,  was  destroyed  by  the  jealousy  and  in- 
of  Sigismund,  who,  instead  of  confirming  those 
s,  delayed  his  confirmation  under  various  pretences, 
le  mean  time  endeavoured  to  possess  himself  of 
us  and  provinces  of  Russia.  The  Muscovites,  justly 
3y  Sigismund's  conduct,  rose  in  arms,  and  a  bloody 
ed,  during  which  the  Polish  general,  ill-supported 
ng,  maintained  himself  for  a  long  time  against  the 
es,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  retire.  The  refusal 
et  to  grant  the  necessary  supplies  produced  in- 
^tion  in  the  army,  which  was  unpaid,  and  the  Rus- 
ted great  advantages.  Sigismund  at  last  made  an 
id  sent  his  son  Vladislav  to  recover,  at  the 
an  army,  the  throne  which  was  lost  thsough  his 
ncapacity,  and  already  occupied  by  Michael  Fe- 

Romanow,  who  was  elected  in  1613.  Vladislav 
d  to  the  walls  of  the  capital ;  and  after  an 
»ful  attempt  to  carry  it  by  storm,  occupied  a 
3sition  in  its  vicinity:  but  the  insubordination 
•my,  which  was  siill  badly  paid,  and  several  im- 
easures  of  the  king,  hastened  the  conclusion  of 
'  fourteen  years,  by  which  the  Czar  Michael  Fede- 
s  recognised  by  Poland,  which  retained  Smolensk 
;r  provinces.  This  truce  was  urgent,  on  account 
creasin<;  hostilities  with  Turkey,  which  originated 

the  disputed  possession  of  Moldavia,  where  many 
Polish  grandees,  related  to  Mohila,  prince  of  that 
?spoused  his  part  a^^ainst  the  Turks,  who  had  de- 
n  from  his  dignity.  The  constant  inroads  of  the 
ito  the  Polish  territory,  and  the  depredations  of  the 

subjects  of  Poland,  committed  in  the  Turkish  do- 
>n  the  Black  Sea,  rendered  the  preservation  of  peace 

but  war  was  rendered  inevitable  by  Sigismund's 
.considerable  force  to  Hungary  against  Bethlem 
ince  of  Transylvania,  who,  with  the  Bohemian  in- 
was  besieging  Vienna.  This  produced  a  diversion 
e  to  Austria,  but  involved  Poland  in  an  unne- 
larrel  with  Turkey.  Zolkiewski,  whose  expedition 
iloscow  we  have  mentioned,  having  encountered 


the  Turks  vith  a  very  inferior  force,  wad  defeated  and 
killed  in  1620.  The  Tartars  ravaged  the  border  pro- 
vinces; and  Sultan  Osman  marched  at  the  head  of  an 
army  which  is  said  to  have  amounted,  including  the 
Tartars,  to  400,000  men,  with  the  view  of  conquering 
Poland,  which  sent  to  oppose  that  overwhelming  force  only 
35.000  Poles  and  40,000  Zaporogue  Cossacks.  The  Polish 
army,  under  the  command  of  Chodkiewich  and  Lubomirski, 
occupied  a  fortified  camp  near  the  banks  of  the  Ehiiester, 
and  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded on  the  7th  October,  h621,on  condition  that  every- 
thing should  remain  in  the  same  state  as  before  the  war. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Swedes  took  Riga  and  many  other 
towns  in  Livonia,  but  a  tnice  restored  a  part  of  their  con- 
quests. War  with  S  weden  was  renewed  in  1 625 ;  but  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  unable  to  obtain  any  success,  proposed,  on  con- 
ditions favourable  to  Poland,  a  truo^  of  thirty  years,  during 
which  the  dispute  about  the  succession  to  the  Swedish 


•rince  Shooyski  was  elected  Czar   instead  of  the    throne  should  be  settled ;   but  Sigismund,  seduced  by  a  de- 


lusive  promise  of  assistance  from  Spain,  rejected  those  offers, 
and  was  obliged  to  conclude,  in  1629,  a  truce  of  six  years, 
on  much  less  advantageous  terms. 

Sigismund  III.  died  in  1632,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  His  reign  of  forty-five  years  was  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  errors,  the  immediate  eflfect  of  which  was  how- 
ever in  a  great  degree  prevented  by  the  many  eminent 
persons  whom  Poland  produced  during  his  reign ;  but  the 
seeds  of  the  future  calamities  of  that  country  were  sown  by 
that  king.  Bigoted  in  his  attachment  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  he  thought  more  about  the  rx)nvcrsion  of  his 
opponents  than  about  the  interests  of  his  country.  Pro- 
testantism, which  was  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Poland, 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  hiseflforls;  and  he  eflfected 
it  not  by  open  oppression,  which  was  rendered  impossible 
by  the  rx)nstitution  of  the  country,  but  by  a  cunning  system 
of  secret  persecution,  and  by  every  possible  means  of  seduc- 
tion. 

Several  bishops  of  the  Greek  church  having  subscribed 
to  a  union  with  Rome  (1598),  the  opponents  of  that  union, 
which  was  supported  by  the  king  and  the  priests*  were 
exposed  to  much  persecution,  which  scattered  the  seeds 
of  discontent  and  future  rebellion  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  Poland,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  great  calamities.  Being  entirely  unoer  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Jesuits,  the  devoted  promoters  of  the  interests 
of  Austria,  his  external  policy  was  constantly  subservient 
to  that  power,  and  often  at  the  cost  of  the  interests  of 
Poland.    His  private  character  was  respectable. 

Sigismund's  son  Vladislav  IV.  was  elected  without  oppo- 
sition. He  was  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  prince.  Imme- 
diately after  his  coronation  he  marched  against  the  Musco- 
vites, who  had  invaded  the  Polish  frontiers,  and  having  de- 
feated them,  be  entered  the  frontiers  of  Muscovy,  where  he 
occupied  several  towns.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1634,  on 
advantageous  terms  to  Poland.  Soon  afterwards  the  hostilities 
which  had  been  commenced  by  the  Turks  were  repelled, 
and  peace  was  confirmed ;  the  truce  with  Sweden  was  also 
prolonged  for  twenty-six  years.  Poland  thus  enjoyed  a 
long  peace  during  the  reign  of  Vladislav,  who  died  in  1648, 
at  the  very  moment  when  a  most  dangerous  rebellion  was 
breaking  out. 

Although  Vladislav  was  strongly  opposed  to  religious 
intolerance,  his  royal  authority  was  insufficient  to  checK  the 
persecution  of  the  followers  of  the  Eastern  church,  as  the 
long  reign  of  his  father  had  firmly  established  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Poland.  The  consequences  of  this  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  were  soon  manifested  in  the  rebellion 
of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  which  originated  principally 
in  acts  of  religious  oppression,  committed  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits.  The  rebellion  broke  out  in  the 
last  moments  of  Vladislav,  and  raged  for  many  years  under 
his  brother  and  successor  John  Casimir,  until  Chmielnitzki, 
the  chief  of  the  Cossacks,  in  1654,  applied  for  aid  to  the 
cxar  of  Muscovy,  Alexius,  who  sent  a  numerous  army  to 
his  assistance  and  another  forc^  to  attack  Lithuania.  The 
situation  of  Poland  was  already  very  critical,  but  the  im- 
prudence of  the  king  made  it  desperate.  Charles  Gusta- 
vus having  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden  in  conse- 
quence of  Christina's  abdication,  John  Casimir*s  ambassador 
at  Stockholm  made  a  protest  against  bis  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden,  of  which  his  master  was  the  legitimate 
heir.  Charles  Gustavus  wanted  only  a  pretext  for  invading 
Poland,  and  be  was  persuaded  to  do  80  by  Radzieyowski,  an 
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influential  p^randeo,  who,  being  unjustly  ponecuted  by  the 
Polish  king,  became  a  traitor  to  his  country.  The  Swedish 
monarch  entered  Poland  from  Pomerania,  in  1655,  and  the 
adjacent  provinces,  which  were  discontented  with  John 
Casimir,  and  influenced  by  Radzieyowski,  joined  the  enemy, 
who  marched  without  opposition  upon  Warsaw.  The  Po- 
lish king  tied  to  Cracow,  and  thence  to  Silesia,  and  Cra- 
cow was  boon  occupied  by  the  Swedes.  A  Swedish  force 
having  simultaneously  entered  Lithuania,  a  great  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  menaced  by  the  Muscovites,  Cossacks, 
and  Tartars,  who  ravaged  a  large  part  of  their  country, 
sought  safety  by  submitting  to  the  protection  of  the  Swedish 
monarch.  A  great  part  of  the  army,  being  defeated,  was 
obliged  to  swear  allegiance  to  Charles  Gustavus,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  becoming  king  of  Poland,  his  military  ta- 
lents and  conciliating  policy  having  gained  for  him  universal 
respect  among  the  Poles,  many  of  whom  believed  that  their 
country  would  regain  its  newer  under  the  rule  of  such  a 
vigorous  sovereign.  A  aeputation  accordingly  requested 
him  to  convoke  a  diet  for  his  own  election,  but  he  proudly 
answered  that  ho  did  not  require  an  election,  being  already 
master  of  Poland  by  the  right  of  conquest.  This  reply 
destroyed  all  bis  interest,  and  the  Poles  began  to  desert  him 
and  return  to  their  king.  A  confederation  was  organised  in 
order  to  restore  John  (Jasimir  to  his  throne,  and  all  the  na- 
tion armed  in  his  defence.  The  Swedes  were  attacked,  and 
the  czar  of  Muscovy,  jealous  of  their  success,  concluded  a 
truce  with  Poland,  and  invaded  the  Swedish  province  of 
Livonia.  Charles  Gustavus  maintained  himhclf  with  great 
courage  and  skill.  He  wus  joined  by  Ragotzi,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  who  invaded  Poland  with  60,000  men,  as  well 
as  by  the  forces  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  But  these 
invaders  were  either  destroyed  or  expelled  by  the  nation, 
which  had  unanimously  risen  against  its  enemies.  The 
deliverance  of  the  country  was  principally  accomplishe<l  by 
Stephen  Czavniecki,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful 
generals  of  his  time.  Denmark  having  declared  war  against 
Sweden,  Charles  Gustavus  was  obliged  to  return  to  his 
country.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  made  peace  with 
Poland  and  declared  war  against  the  Swedes,  and  Austria 
sent  an  auxiliary  force  to  them,  which  proved  of  no  use, 
although  it  was  granted  on  the  most  onerous  terms. 

Finally  peace  was  concluded  at  Oliva,  near  Danzig,  in 
1660,  by  which  John  Casimir  resigned  his  claims  to  the 
Swedish  throne,  and  things  were  restored  to  the  same  state 
as  before  the  war.  This  peace  gave  Poland  the  opportunity 
of  vigorously  repelling  the  aggressions  of  Muscovy,  with 
which  hostilities  had  been  renewed  in  1658,  for  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Ukraine,  having  perceived  that  the  czar  of  Muscovy 
was  a  more  dangerous  protector  than  their  legitunate 
monarch  the  king  of  Poland,  returned  to  their  duty  on 
receiving  ample  guarantees  for  their  religious  and  political 
liberties.  The  Muscovites  were  defeated  in  several  battles, 
and  expelled  from  the  country,  and  their  own  frontiers 
were  invaded. 

This  war,  which  terminated  iii  1666,  destroyed  the  ad- 
vantages gained  over  Muscovy,  with  which  power  peace  was 
concluded  in  1667,  at  Andrasnov,  by  which  Smolensk  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Ukraine  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Czar. 
Both  parties  were  anxious  to  conclude  the  peace,  being 
menaced  by  the  Turks,  whose  aid  was  called  in  by  Doros- 
henko,  a  Cossack  chieftain,  who  intended  to  withdraw  his 
countrymen  from  the  sovereignty  both  of  Poland  and  Mus- 
covy, and  to  place  them  under  the  protection  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  Juhn  Ca>imir  abdicated  the  throne  in  1668,  and 
retired  to  France,  were  he  died  as  Abb6  dc  St.  Germain,  in 
1672.  lie  was  personally  brave,  and  not  without  military 
talent.  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Imperial 
trmies  during  the  Thirty  Yeurs*  war. 

His  disposition  was  kind  and  amiable,  but  easily  influ- 
enced, owing  to  which  he  was  guverned  by  his  queen  and 
the  Jesuits.  Before  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  had  j 
entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  afterwards  i 
created  a  cardinal,  but  the  pope  released  him  from  his  j 
ecclesiastical  vows  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Vladislar,  ' 
whose  widow  he  married.  His  reign  was  one  of  the  most  . 
unfortunate  |>eriods  of  Polish.histor}',  and  the  consequences  j 
were  equally  deplorable.  Poland  lost  Smolensk,  and  a  part  j 
of  the  Ukraino  was  wrestefl  from  her  by  Moscow.  Sume  ; 
important  districts  were  also  ceded  to  the  elector  of  Bran-  . 
denburg,  whose  independence  of  Poland  was  further  recog-  : 
nised  by  the  treaty  of  Velau,  in  1657.  The  country  was  ' 
depopulated  by  constant  war  and  pestilence,  and  emigration  i 


to  adjoining  countries,  which  was  caused  bj  Urn 

war  and  by  religious  persecution. 

On  the  death  of  Casimir  there  were  scTcral  < 
for  the  throne  of  Poland,  but  the  minor  nobility. , 
the  overgrown  influence  of  the  magnates,  proc 
king  Michael  Prince  Wisniowietzki,  a  young  mai 
no  pretensions  to  this  dignity. 

The  partisans  of  the  other  candidates  were  carric 
the  majority  of  the  electors,  and  Michael  was  r 
compelled  to  accept  a  crown,  the  burden  of  vhi 
not  qualified  to  support.     His  roign  was  disturli 
factious  opposition  of  the  primate,  who  winbed  U 
him,  and  who  was  assisted  by  many  p^iwerful 
which  nearly  produced  a  civil  war.    The  Turks  u 
country  with  an  immense  army,  and  the  heruic  J< 
eski  was  unable,  notwithstanding  prodigies  of  valo 
great  military  skill,  to  arrcbt  their  prugre»     ] 
concluded  in  1672,  bv  which  Poland  ceded  to' 
of  the  Ukraine,  and  consented  to  the  annuk 
22.0UU  ducats.     King  Michael  died  in  1673.,         i 
when  the  diet  had  resolved  to  break  the  igni 
concluded  the  preceding  year  with  the  Tufm»,  < 
Sobieski,  who  had  obtained  a  brilliant  victory  c 
enemies  on  the  day  after  the  death  of  Michael,  i 
in  his  stead,  notwithstanding  the  competition  of 
candidates. 

Poland  somewhat  recovered  her  strength  undei 
of  that  heroic  munarch,  whose  biography  requires; 
article.  [Sohieski.]  The  reign  of  his  »ucce»»or.  An 
of  Saxony  (16D0-1733),and  of  August  us  in.  (1733-1 
scribed  elsewhere.  [Vol.  iii.,  p.  1)6.]  TheieignofA 
although  tranquil  in  consequence  of  the  torpoi 
the  nation  had  fallen  from  long  exhaustion  bro< 
by  continual   disasters  from   1648  till    1717, 
with  the  most  eventful  consc(|Ucnce8.     Augustus, 
his  elevation  to  Russia,  fell,  chiefly  through  the  ii 
tality  of  his  favourite  mini^ti:r,  Count  Bruhl,  entir 
the  influence  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  m 
anxiou.s  to  maintain  that  influence  by  the  wcakM 
land.    The  Russian  court  never  failed  to  assort 
that  it  would  never  suflbr  the  formation  of  die 
confederation  or  any  attempt  at  innovation  whi^  i 
directed  against  the  authority  of  the  kinfr  or  the 
It  meant  that  it  would  never  permit  any 
that  constitution  which  kept  the  country       i 
tinual  disorganization. 

The  condition  of  Poland  was  indeed  wrdched 
period.    The  constantly  increasing  power  of  the  cq 
order  rendere<l  government  impo»&ible,  and  the  , 
braved    with    impunity  by  many  powerful  nob 
although  legally  on  the  same  footing  as  the  p       i 
were  as  powerful  as  independent  sovereigns.    A  »•■' 
system  of  education,  which  was  entirely  in  the  f 
Jesuits,  had  so  benighted  the  nation,  that  it  r 
fied  with  its  condition,  imagining  ithclf  t^^  be  ■ — 
fact  it  was  governed  by  foreign  inHuenoe.    ! 
things  made  many  patriots  strongly  feel  the  w 
reforming  the  constitution,  which  was  the  cause  u 
misfortunes  of  the  nation ;  but  opinions  wi^reii 
the  means  of  attaining  this  object.    The  i 
nobles,  headed  by  the  Potockis  and  Radzituia 
maintain  all  the  privileges  of  their  order,  and  «       t 
attached  to  the  Saxon  dynasty,  which  was       i 
their  opinions.     This  Saxon  or  court  party  a» 
the  Czartor)sl;is,  who,  perceiving  that  a  liberty  — 
destroying  national  independence  was  only  sa 
wished  to  establish  a  strong  government  as  the 
of  raising  the  country  from  its  deplorable  coudit 

Prince  Michael  Czartoryski  and  bis  brolhck . 
who  were  descended  from  a  collateral  branch  of 
Ionian  dynasty,  pusacb&ed  at  that  time  immenM  ^ 
great  influence.     Both  of  them  aUo  possessed      • 
and  activity.  They  undertook  to  change  the  rcpu« 
tution  of  Puldii'l  into  a  well-organised  monarch), 
they  justly  thou;^'ht,  was  the  best  means  of  raisuicx 
from  the  humiliating  position  into  which  she  ! 
through  her  feeble  government.     For  the  a 
that  object  they  had  to  struggle  against  the  p 
the  nation  and  with  powerful  parties.     Kccpini       * 
steadily  in  view,  I  hey  encouraMd  science  auu 
elevated  to  a  certain  degree  of  consideratioo 
little  note,  and  raised  others  wliich  had  been  i 
ad\crbo   circumotances.    They  al^o  sou|{bi 
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of  superior  talent,  and  such  as  by  their  writ- 
an  inlluence  on  public  opinion,  by  which 
lowerfally  contributed  to  the  restoration  of 
*oland. 

nner  they  were  preparing  the  nation  for  a 
constitution,  which  however  could  not  actually 
thout  force.  They  endeavoured  therefore  to 
r  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  believing  that 
.  incompetent  ministry  which  then  governed 
be  induced  to  adopt  measures  useful  to  Po- 
oject  was  also  much  encouraged  by  the  Eng- 

in  Poland,  Sir  Hanbury  Williams,  who 
lo  counterbalance  the  interest  of  France, 
ted  the  republican  or  Saxon  party ;  and  he 
Czartoryskis  the  assistance  of  England  and 
8  same  spirit  which  presided  over  the  councils 
ier  Elizabeth  had  continued  to  govern  that 
eject  of  the  Czartoryskis  might  have  been  suc- 
he  accession  of  Catherine  II.  entirely  changed 
ffaii-s.  The  projects  of  the  Czartoryskis,  be- 
n,  created  a  great  sensation  even  before  the 
istus  III.  A  Russian  force  having  entered 
port  the  election  of  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  the 
Tine  and  a  relation  of  the  Czartoryskis,  they 
dves  of  the  assistance  of  that  force,  in  order 
Diet  of  Convocation  to  adopt  several  laws  by 
ver  of  dissolving  the  diet  oy  the   veto  of  a 

was  considerably  limited,  the  executive  au- 
crown  strengthened,  and  the  excessive  privi- 
^bles  were  restricted.    Their  project  of  abo- 
lo  altogether  was  prevented  by  the  foreign 
nd  the  proposition  of  electing  the  king  by 
a  for  that  purpose  was  also  defeated.     The 
:lared   that   the  confederation   continued    to 
)revented  future  diets,  as  long  as  it  was  not 
le  veto.     Thus  the  Czartoryskis  accomplished, 
alent  and  illegal  means,  a  most  salutary  revo- 
same  preponderance  which  brought   about 
effected  the  election  of  Poniatowski  in  1764, 
his  coronation  confirmed  the  reforms  to  which 
jd,  and  introduced  other  important  improve- 
larly  in  the  financial  department, 
perceived  how  dangerous  to  its  influence  in 
le  reforms  which  strengthened  the  govern- 
ountry,  and  it  gave  its  support  to  the  opposi- 
s  composed  of  many  patriotic  individuals,  and 
0  see  the  advantages  of  those  reforms,  being 
y  might  conduct  to  a  despotic  government. 
76G  restored,  with  some  few  exceptions,  the 
f  the  veto.    The  same  power,  under  the  pre- 
iig  the  rightsof  the  anti-Roman  Catholic  con- 
d  division  all  over  the  country,  and  finally,  in 
8,  in  addition  to  the  equitable  law  of  restoring 
:onfessions   to   equal   rights,   passed   several 
^rent  character,  which  tended  to  weaken  the 
nd  the  acceptance  of  a  Russian  guarantee 
tate  of  things  immutable, 
save  the  country  from  foreign  influence,  a 
Fas  organised  at  Bar,  a  little  town  in  Podolia, 
;  bishop  of  Kamieniec,  Adam  Krasinski.     Ill 
without  any  regular  troops,  it  struggled  for 
against  the'  forces  of  Russia,  until  it  fell  by 
?he  Turks,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  favour 
r  having  represented  in  vain  to  the  cabinets 
danger  of  Russian  predominance  in  Poland, 
and  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  which  was 
dcric  II.  ofPrussia,  took  place  in  1772.  By  this 
id  lost,  of  the  13,500  square  miles  (15  to  a  de- 
itory,  3925  square  miles,  which  comprehended 
js,  and  were  unequally  divided  between  Russia, 
ustria.    The  spoliating  parties  called  a  diet  to 
iquitous  transaction, and  imposed  on  the  coua- 
t  council,  which  deprived  the  king  Poniatowski 
dow  of  authority.    This  great  calamity  roused 
ich  now  strove  to  compensate  its  heavy  loss 
)rovements.     An  excellent  system  of  public 
introduced,  and  literature  was  encouraged; 
e-aniraated,  and  every  kind  of  improvement 
ed,  through  the  exertions  of  many  distin- 
iuals  and  of  the  king  himself,  who  earnestly 
liorate  the  condition  of  the  country.    The 
drew  Zamoyski,  an  enlightened  and  patriotic 
ared  a  new  code,  which  removed  many  an- 
^0.  1143. 


tient  abuses  and  partly  emancipated  the  peasants.    l*he 
code  was  rejected  by  the  diet  of  1 780,  but  an  improved 
public  opinion  produced  in  a  few  years  a  general  wish  for  a 
reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  country.    The  diet  which 
assembled  in  1788,  having  declared  itself  permanent,  conti- 
nued till  1792,  when,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  it  proclaimed  a 
new  constitution,  which  abolished  the  veto,  made  the  throne 
hereditary  in  the  Saxon  family,  which  was  to  succeed  after 
the  demise  of  Poniatowski,  the  reigning  king,  and  introduced 
some  useful  regulations.     It  acknowledged  at  the  same  time 
the  necessity  of  further  reforms  by  enacting  that  there  should 
be  a  revision  of  the  constitution  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years.     But  a  fatal  error  was  committed  in  neglecting  to  or- 
ganise a  national  force  capable  of  protecting  the  new  consti- 
tution from  the  aggression  of  its  enemies.     Russia,  who 
had  guaranteed  the  former  state  of  things  in  Poland,  excited 
a  party  composed  of  a  few  factious  nobles,  who,  assisted  by 
her  troops,  formed  a  confederation  at  Targovitza,  in  order  to 
overthrow  the  new  constitution.      The   king,   instead    of 
marching  against  his  enemies,  betrayed  the  cause  entrusted 
to  his  defence,  and,  instead  of  opposing  the  advance  of  the 
Russians,  as  he  had  most  solemnly  promised  to  do,  and  order- 
ing a  general  levy,  or  arriSre  ban,  he  paralysed  by  his  orders 
all  measures  of  defence,  and  soon  became  a  party  to  the  in- 
famous confederation  of  Targovitza.     On  the  other  side,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  had  encouraged  the  patriots  to  amend 
the  constitution,  joined  the  Russians  and  invaded  Poland. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  was  a  second  partition  of  the 
Polish  territory  in  1793,  by  which  Prussia  took  1061  square 
miles  (15  to  a  degree),  Russia  4553,  and  Poland  retained 
4016.     The  remaining  part  of  Poland  was  subjected  to 
every  kind  of  vexation  from  the  confederates  of  Targovitza, 
who,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  Russian  troops,  perse- 
cuted the  patriots  in  every  possible  manner,  and  the  chief 
persons  among  them  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  abroad. 
The  spirit  of  patriotism  was  however  not  quelled  by  these 
circumstances.     An  extensive  conspiracy  was  organised*  and 
insurrections  broke  out  in  several  parts  of  Poland     In  1 794 
Kosciusko  arrived  at  Cracow,  and,   having  assembled  a 
number  of  peasants  armed  with  scythes,  he  defeated  a 
superior  number  of  Russian  regular  troops.    The  inhabit- 
ants of  Warsaw,  which  was  occupied  by  a  strong  Russian 
army,  rose  against  their  oppressors,  and  expelled  them  after 
a  bloody  contest.     Vilna  did  the  same.     Se.veral  individuals 
were  convicted  of  high  treason  and  exeou'^ed,  but  the  king 
was  treated  with  respect.    The  Poles  fough  t  with  the  utmost 
bravery,  but  their  courage  and  patriotism  ^proved  unavailing 
against  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  Russia  and  Prussia. 
Kosciusko  was  defeated,  wounded,  and  ta^&en  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Maciejovice,  and  Praga,  the  suburb  of  Warsaw, 
was  carried  by  storm  by  Suvarofl',  and  all  tlie  inhabitants  were 
massacred.  Warsaw  capitulated,  and  the  remainder  of  Poland 
was  divided  in  1795  among  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

Thus  Poland  was  erased  from  the  list  of  independent 
states ;  but  the  national  spirit,  which  had  for  centuries  with- 
stood the  most  adverse  circumstances  and  maintained  the 
existence  of  the  state  in  spite  of  the  dissolving  tendency  of 
its  constitution,  received  a  new  impulse  and  became  more 
energetic  through  the  severity  of  the  national  misfortune. 
The  preservation  of  nationality  against  foreign  domination 
was  the  principal  care  of  those  patriots  who  remained  in  the 
country,  whilst  others  raised  the  national  banner  in  the 
French  armies.  On  the  proposal  of  General  Dombrowski. 
Polish  legions  amounting  to  several  thousands  of  men  were 
formed  by  the  French  Directory.  This  force  preserved  its 
national  uniform,  and  fought  with  great  distinction  in  Italy ; 
its  numbers  being  constantly  supplied  by  fresh  arrivals  from 
Poland,  as  well  as  by  the  prisoners  of  the  Austrian  troops 
that  were  levied  in  the  Polish  provinces.  These  legions 
were  in  the  pay  of  the  Italian  republic,  but  large  sums  of 
money  for  their  support  were  frequently  collected  and  trans- 
mittea  from  Poland.  The  extraordinary  success  of  the 
French  armies  maintained  among  the  Polish  legion  a  hope 
that  their  services  in  the  cause  of  France  would  be  finalljr 
rewarded  by  the  assistance  of  that  power  in  restoring  the 
independence  of  their  country ;  but  treaties  were  concluded 
with  the  powers  which  hafd  dismembered  Poland,  without 
any  regard  to  the  interest  of  that  country.  A  great  number 
of  these  troops  were  sent  by  the  French  to  St.  Domingo, 
whence  few  returned.  Some  of  their  soldiers  went  back*  to 
their  homes  after  the  peace  of  Luneville,  whilst  a  considera- 
ble number  continued  in  the  French  army.  The  fate  of  the 
dismembered  provinces  differed  according  to  the  gov^m* 
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nents  under  >i^hicU  they  fell.  The  Prussian  part  was  well 
treated  in  some  respects,  and  the  high  prices  of  corn  in 
England  gave  a  great  impulse  to  thuir  agriculture.  Tlic 
Htate  of  the  peasants  was  ameliuratcd,  and  several  improve- 


of  ministers,  the  inflepen'dence  of  the  jndfcet*;  theoM 
national  language  ;  and  a  national  inilit«r)'  forc«.  llic 
sontative  body  was  cumpotbd  of  two  cbaxDbcrs.  h*:^« 
dirputics;  the  former  of  them  wore  numioaXud  b)  il 


mcnts  were  introduced,  but  these  advantages  were  more  I  for  life,  and  their  number  waA  never  to  cxreel  o 


than  counterbalanced  by  a  decided  tendency  to  establish 
Germanism  on  the  ruin  of  everything  that  was  national. 
The  Austrian  (government  was  not  more  favourable  to  the 
nationality  of  its  Polish  subjects ;  it  introduced  some  fbw 
improvements,  such  as  roads,  but  it  exhausted  the  Poles  bv 
heavy  taxes  and  levies  of  soldiers  in  its  long  wars  with 
France.  The  Russian  part  may  bo  considered  as  having  been 
in  some  respects  the  most  favoured  of  all.  There  were  indeed 
no  material  improvements,  except  that  for  some  time  agricul- 
ture was  prosperous  owing  to  the  exports  of  corn  to  Eng- 
land. But  the  national  language  was  preserved  in  all  official 
transactions,  and  an  excellent  system  of  public  education, 
whirh  was  carried  on  in  the  same  language,  was  introduced 
by  the  university  of  yilna  under  the  superintendence  of  its 
curator  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  who,  supported  by  the 
friendship  of  the  emperor  iVJexandcr,  whoso  minister  he 
had  become,  preserved  with  his  sanction  the  nationality  of 
Poland  in  the  Russian  provinces,  where  the  antient  laws 
relatnig  to  civil  affairs  were  also  retained.  Alexander 
seemed  to  entertain  for  some  time  an  idea  of  restoring  Po- 
land- and  becomini^  itrj  king. 

The  success  of  t lie  French  arms  against  Prussia  in  1 806 
reanimated  the  hppo  of  the  Poles  to  see  their  country  re- 
storedi  As  soon  as  the  French  entered  the  Polish  tercitory, 
the  inhabitants  rose  in  their  favour,  and  organising  them- 
selves into  a  miliary  force  with  amazing  rapidity,  imme- 
diately joine(l  the  French  in  combating  the  enemy.  Yet 
Napoleon,  afier  his  success  against  the  Russians,  stopped  at 
the  banks  of  the  Micmen,  aiid  concluded  at  Tilsit  a  peace 
^ith  Rubsia.  The  Polish  territory  which  had  been  taken 
by  i'russia  in  1793-5  was  erected  into  a  sovereign  state 
under  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  i.he  province  of  Bialystok,  containing  about  18U,0U0 
inhabitants,  which  was  given  to  Roissia.  A  representative 
constitution  was  granted,  the  French  code  of  laws  introduced, 
and  the  sovereignty  declared  hereditary  in  the  house  of 
Saxony.  The  n  ew  state,  comprehencUng  1850  square  miles 
(15  to  a  degree)  and  2,200,000  inhabitants,  was  obliged  to 
mv.iiitain  an  army  disproportioncd  to  its  population,  and  of 
which  a  considet'able  part  was  sent  to  Spain.  In  1809  the 
Aiistiians  invaded* the  duchy  and  occupicil  Warsaw,  which 
the  L'olish  forces  wore  obliged  to  evacuate  after  an  unequal 
combat ;  but  havi  ng  entered  Austrian  Poland,  their  numbers 
were  rapidly  swelled,  so  that  their  insignificant  force  soon 
became  a  consider- )ble  army,  and  compelled  the  Austrians  to 
evacuate  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and   also    a    large  part 

^  the  Polibh  territory  which   they  held,  which  increased 
duchv  of  Warsjiw  to  2b00  square  miles  (15  to  a  degree) 


0. 


was  uniiev.^^.  ^i^^jin^j^  j^,  realise  the  hopes  of  the  l^bles, 

J   *i*^*^"  «%o,i/*    the  greatest    exertions  to  contribute   to 

and  they  ^^00%^^  thousand  men   marched   under  Po- 

,ts  ^^^^"y^-J^f}-;  Srowski  with  the  French  army.     Bu 
luatow^Ki  aim    JJoni*.       .  ^   .  i_     •      •      1 

Knn.,l«...  .lumncd  their  ''oP?*  "  "l"  X'^'V  bcg.nn.i  K  by  re 


Napole..n  .lumped  ......      ^-^.^^^  ^^  j^^.,^^.  ^^  -^^^  j,^^  ^^^^^ 

ratiiiii  of  Poland ;  and  he  C>S 

>'^vy  uii  me  uiiiieiii  icrriiu 

of 


leuving  the  Polish  armv  to  oCv-^,}>y  «»l  the  antient  tcrntoiv 
of  Poland,  a  great  part' of  whic^  ^^^  »"  the  occupatum  of 
the  Ru.^ians%hilst  the  Polish  .-^nny  marched   with  the 

French  to  M«»srow.  1     ■     .     *•    • 

At  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1^15,  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Great  Britain  and  Franco.  Castlcreai^h  and  Talleyrand, 
were  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  Poland,  to  which  Aus- 
tria was  not  averse.     But  the  landing  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  created  interests  of  a  more  pressint^  uature,  and  the 
affairs  of  Poland  were  arranged  in  the  following  manner  :— 
A  part  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  containing  about  a  million 
of  inhabitants,  was  given  to  Prussia  under  the  ti?ie  of  the 
duehy  of  Posen.     The  salt-mines  of  Vieliczk   and  some 
districts  were  given  to  Austria.    Cracow  with  a  territory  of 
4U0  English  square  miles,  and  about  120.000  inhabitants 
was  creeled  into  a  republic ;  and  the  remainder  was  entitled 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  united  to  Russia  under  one 
•overeign.  the  new  kingdom  received  a  representative  con- 
ititulion,  which  guaranteed  security  of  person  and  property     .         ,  .  ,    ^ 
in  the  sUictest  sense,  the  liberty  of  the  presB,  the  respoDsibility  1  Uon,  which  they  attempted  to  prerent,  U  v^ . 


that  of  the  deputies,  which  wa!»  138.     All  the  aol 
provinces  winch  remained  undur  the  dominion  oa 
dismembering  powers  ware  promised  by  ihe  mom 
of  Vienna  a  representation  and  national   iiMtitu 
formable  to  the  nature  of  the  govcrumont  imcloc  w 
remained. 

Such  a  liberal  constitution  granted  to  a  1 
4,000,000  of  inhabitants,  whose    sovereign   « 
over  more  than   50.000,000  aubjccts.  vat  a  1 
maly.    It  could  not  be  expeclc<l  that  sucb  a 
should  be  faithfully  maiotained;    and  ii  ^        ■ 
hopes  raised  by  the  emperof  Alexandar, 
provinces  incorporated  with  Russia  ahoidd  «■ 
the  new  kingdom,  were  soon  dis&ipated, 
began  to  apread  among  all  the  PoliA  \       mm 
country,  it  is  true,  began  to  make  rapid  pr 
ture,  and  industry  was  greatly  increased :  . 
power  given  to  the  grandrdukc.CoBStaB       » 1 
emperor  Alexander,  who  waa  commami' 
army,  and  which  monifested  itself  itk  t 
acts  of  wanton  oppression,  irritated  th«  i^ 
inhabitants.    Notwithstanding  the   plc<         ^ 
congress  of  Vienna  to  maintain  the  Polis^  ..alb 
provinces  incorporated  with  Riuuia,  the  acta  on 
evinced  a  systematio  hostility  to  all  that  waa 
was  particularly  the  case  with  the  ay  stem  of 
tion,  which  was  organised  by  Prince  Adam  i 
manner  favourable  to  the  conservation  of  thn 
guage  and  literature.    The  Russian   sena 
to  whom  the  government  of  the  Ruaao-l 
was  entrusted,   established  a  rooftt  vexab 
espionage  over  the  university  of  Vilnaand  m 
pendent  upon  it.    Many  young  men  who 
society  for  promoting  literature  and  mo 
were  imprisoned,  and  although  nothing  ci 

£  roved  against  them,  they  were  sent  to  d 
tussia  and  forced  to  enter  into  the  ci«u 
boys,  imtate<l  by  this  system  of  oppression.  1 
their  feelings  in  violent  language  at  their  ib 
in  which  they  meditated  some  childish 
ancc ;  bnt  instead  of  being  visited  with  t       > 
rcction,  they  were  sent  to  serve  as  0 
some  were  condemned  to  the  mines  %sm  • 
persecution  of  the  students  took  place  at 
system  of  instruction  was  continually  rei 
cious  by  substituting  absurd  modes  of 
methods,  and  by  limiting  the  subjects  «m 
severe  censorship  prevented  not  only  the  | 
work  of  liberal   principles,  but  even   the  j 
similar  works  from  abroad. 

These  causes  produced  their  natural  re! 
cics  began  to  l)e  organised :  the  discover}*  Oi  • 
the  severity  of  the  oppression,  and  the  ooiuitr> 
with  spies  in  the  pay  of  Russia.    This  only 
tute  the  nation.     An  extensive  conspiracjw  wi 
the  army  and  the  students,  was  ready  to  at 
throw  of  the  Russian  government  in  1829,  « 
was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Turkey,  and  i»  »m 
vented  by  some  more  cautious  or  timid  indi' 
French  revolution  of  July,  1630,  which  produ 
excitement  all  o\er  Europe,  was  not  witnout 
lie  opinion  in  Poland  ;  an  insurrection  waa  li- 
the time  was  fi.\ed  for  the  spring  of  1831.    ' 
tion  would  perhaps  have  never  taken  place— ^  tM 
policy  of  France  soon  became  snti-reroluti  — ^ 

verninent,  having  discovered  some  traces  oi 
not  begun  to  arrest  many  of  the  nieaiben»  m  ku 
which  forced  them  to  accelerate  the  time  of  thi 
tion.    It  took  place  on  the  29th  of  NoTeniber«  1ft 
effected  by  the  niilitar}'  school,  composed  of  abou: 
men,  who  were  joined  by  many  students  of 
and  a  few  thousands  of  Polish  troops  stationn 
The  Russian  troops,  which  had  made  some  ii 
tempt  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  took  up  a  ^ 
the  town,  under  the  grand-duke  Constanianc^  •■■ 
two  reipnicnts  of  Polish  guards  remained,    Alth 
obnoxious  individuals  were  massacred  dori 
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lillage  or  wanton  bloodshed.  A  provisional  govenifnetit 
ras  or^nised  from  among  the  members  of  tne  supreme 
idministralion,  with  the  addition  of  some  popular  persons, 
md  Chlopicki,  a  veteran  general  of  high  military  reputa- 
ion,  and  universally  esteemed  for  his  independent  charac- 
er,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  iiie  army.  The 
lew  government  acted  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Nicholas 
IS  iLHie  of  Poland,  and  the  grand-duke  Constantino  re- 
nmincd  in  his  position  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  army 
rhich  was  summoned  to  Warsaw  from  different  places.  The 
irmy  having  assembled  and  declared  for  the  Revolution,  the 
;rand-duke  as  its  commander,  by  an  order  of  the  day,  trans- 
BTted  his  authority  to  the  national  government,  a  fact 
rhich  shows  that  the  Polish  army  in  following  that  order 
id  not  break  its  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  of  Russia 
s  king  of  Poland,  oven  in  combating  against  his  armies. 
The  proYisional  government  made  an  agreement  with  the 
rand-QUke.  by  which  he  was  allowed  to  retire  from  the 
>untry  with  about  8000  Russian  troops  and  twenty-four 
mnon.    This  concession,  obtained  by  Constantine's  appeal 

>  the  generosity  of  the  Polish  nation,  was  a  fatal  error ;  by 
iaarming  these  troops  and  retaining  the  grand-duke  as  a 
ostaee,  not  only  material  advantages  might  have  been 
lined,  but  a  negotiation  with  the  emperor  Nicholas  would 
ave  been  facilitated.  Chlopicki  proclaimed  himself  die- 
itor,  a  measure  which  was  generally  approved,  as  tending 
»  prevent  disorder,  and  as  giving  strength  to  the  national 
»rce;  but  this  extraordinary  authority  was  employed  by 
im  only  in  fVuitless  negotiations  with  the  Russian  emperor. 
[ad  he  immediately  marched  on  Lithuania,  the  Russian 
mv  stationed  in  that  province,  and  composed  of  natives, 
ould  immediately  have  joined  the  Poles,  which  would 
»«^  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  regular  troops,  besides 

jting  a  general  insurrection  in  that  country.  Thus  while 
le  Poles  lost  the  most  precious  time  in  inactivity,  the  Rus- 

is  had  time  to  concentrate  their  troops,  and  the  Polish 
B|iUtation  sent  to  Petersburg  obtained  !Vom  the  emperor  no 
ther  conditions  than  absolute  submission.   ChlopicKi,  after 

ing  brought  the  country  into  such  a  critical  position, 
73      led  the  dictatorship,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  pre- 

.wvl  upon  to  promise  his  assistance  to  Prince  Radzivili, 
uo  was  nominated  commander  of  the  army  which  was  now 

>  oppose  the  Russians.  The  diet  assembled  at  Warsaw, 
aving  received  the  answer  of  the  emperor,  declared,  on  the 
9th  of  January,  1831,  the  throne  vacant;  organised  a 
Atiooal  government  under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Adam 
/Sartoryslci,  and  resolved  on  a  vigorous  defence.  This  de- 
•nca  appeared  hopeless,  as  the  Pbles  had  only  50,000  men 
nd  136  cannon,  besides  14,000  men  in  the  fortresses  ofi 
^mosc  and  Modi  in,  and  dispersed  in  several  parts  of 
he  country ;  while  the  Russians  crossed  the  frontier  with 
?«rt,ooo  men  and  398  cannon.    This  army  marched  towards 

rsaw,  whither  the  Poles  were  retiring  in  order  to  fight 
mder  the  walls  of  that  city  in  a  position  which  gave  to  their 

dl  forces  a  chance  of  resisting  the  overwhelming  num- 

s  of  the  enemy.  The  first  combats  were  favourable  to 
wc  Poles.  General  Dwcrnicki  having,  on  the  l5th  of  Fe- 
ruary,  suddenly  attacked  and  defeated  a  superior  Russian 
jTce,  with  scarcely  any  loss  to  himself,  several  battles  look 
lace  from  the  1 7  th  to  the  IQth  of  February.  An  indecisive 
bough  murderous  battle  was  fought  on  the  20th.  On  the 
9th  the  Russian  field-marshal  iSiebitch  concentrated  his 
irees,  which  were  increased  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  resources 
J  120,000  men  and  400  cannon;  and  he  made  an  effort  to 
rtish  the  Pohsh  army,  consisting  of  about  40,000  men  and 
00  cannon.  A  bloody  tmttle  ensued,  in  which  the  Poles, 
otwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  their  force,  would  have 
btained  a  victory,  if  some  unfortunate  circumstances,  as  well 
a  aome  faults  of  the  general,  had  not  prevented  them  from 

Ling  advantage  of  several  favourable  moments.  The  Poles 
wt,  -from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  11,000  men  in 
Lilled  and  wounded :  the  loss  of  the  Russians  is  estimated 
t  about  30,000.  The  Poles  retiied  beyond  the  Vistula,  which 
eparated  them  from  Warsaw,  and  the  armies,  except  some 
lartiaan  or  small  bodies  under  Gkjncral  Dwernicki,  remained 
naclive,  chiefiy  on  account  of  the  difficultv  of  passing  the 
iver  at  that  season.  The  Polish  general-in-chief  Skrzy- 
neeki,  who  was  invested  with  the  command  after  the  battle  of 
the  25th  of  February,  employed  this  time  in  recruiting  his 
forces ;  but  on  the  3  Jst  of  March,  when  the  Russians  were 
making  preparations  for  crossing  the  Vistula  above  Warsaw, 
he  attacked  and  defeated  the  enemy,  of  whom  14,000  were 
taken  prisoners.    The  Russians  also  lost  Id  cannoiii  and 


abatit  4000  in  k&lcd.  The  loss  of  the  Polish  troops  was  in- 
signiUcant.  This  advantage  however  was  not  followed  up 
as  it  oucht  to  have  been.  Meanwhile  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Lithuania  as  well  as  in  Volhynia  and  Podolia.  G^ 
neral  Dweniicki  marched  to  assist  the  insurgents  of  Vol- 
hynia, but  he  was  compelled  by  an  overwhelming  Russian 
force  to  retire  into  Austrian  Poland,  where  his  corps  was 
disarmed  and  himself  kept  prisoner ;  but  many  officers  and 
soldiers  escaped,  and  joined  the  Polish  army.  The  Polish 
commander-in-chief  committed  many  errors,  particularly  by 
his  unwillin|ness  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  fiom  a  delusive 
hope  that  European  diplomacy  would  interfere  and  settle 
the  question  of  Poland.  After  having  lost  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  destroving  or  capturing  the  Russian  guards^ 
he  was  surprised,  and  obliged  to  give  battle  under  very  un- 
favourable circumstances,  at  Ostrolenka,  on  the  26th  May. 
The  Polish  army,  much  inferior  in  numbers  and  in  artillery 
to  the  Russians,  foudit  in  a  most  disadvantageous  position^ 
and  was  only  saved  from  total  defeat  by  their  extraordinary 
courage  and  the  energy  of  the  commander*  The  conse- 
quences of  this  battle  were  deplorable ;  the  troops  sustained 
an  enormous  loss,  particularly  of  officers;  some  regiments^ 
Which  were  cut  off  by  the  Russians  from  a  communication 
with  the  Polish  army,  were  unable  to  rejoin  it,  and  were 
obliged  to  march  into  Lithuania  in  order  to  join  the  insur- 
gents there,  to  whom  some  small  assistance  was  already 
sent ;  and  the  confidence  of  the  army  In  the  ability  of  the 
commander-in-chief  was  shaken,  if  not  entirely  destroyed. 
The  troops  sent  to  Lithuania  at  first  obtained  great  advan- 
tages, and  would  probably  have  restored  the  cause  of 
Poland  if  these  prospects  had  not  been  ruined  by  the  inca- 
pacity of  Greneral  Gielgud,  their  commander.  A  great  part 
was  obliged  to  enter  the  Prussian  territory,  where  they  were 
disarmeu  and  kept  as  prisoners ;  and  another  part,  under 
Qenera)  Dembinski,  returned  to  Wai-saw,  after  having 
efifected  an  almost  miraculous  retreat  of  several  hundreds  of 
tniles,  constantly  surrounded  by  the  enemy. 

Polish  affairs  assumed  a  melancholy  appearance  after 
the  battle  of  Ostrolenka.  The  want  of  ammunition  and 
of  overv  kind  of  resources  was  continually  more  and  more 
felt.  This  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  Prussian  government, 
which  did  not  permit  the  slightest  assistance  to  the  Poles 
to  cross  the  fVonticr.  The  Russians,  on  the  contrary,  were 
allowed  to  have  their  magazines  on  the  Prussian  terri- 
tory, and  always  found  a  nriendly  asylum  whenever  they 
were  obliged  to  retreat  there,  while  the  Poles  in  such  cases 
Were  invariably  disarmed  and  retained  prisoners. 

The  Russian  commander-in-chief  I)iebitch,  died  suddenly 
on  the  9th  of  June,  and  was  succeeded  by  Paskevich,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  Asia  against  the  Persians  and 
the  Turks.  Paskevich  resolved  to  cross  the  Vistula,  and  he 
accomplished  his  plan  by  marching  near  the  Prussian  fron- 
tier, wnere  his  magazines  were  in  perfect  safety,  and  where 
the  bridges  by  which  he  ejected  his  passage  were  prenared. 
The  Polish  generals  committed  several  faults,  by  whicli  the 
Russians  escaped  firom  imminent  danger,  and  their  army 
approached  Warsaw  on  the  left  side  of  the  Vistula.  Skrzy- 
necki,  who  remained  under  the  fatal  delusion  that  the  affiiirs 
of  Poland  would  be  settled  by  diplomacy,  continued  to  avoid 
a  battle,  and  the  government  deprive<l  nim  of  the  supremo 
command.  The  general  excitement  produced  among  the 
population  of  Warsaw  by  the  indecisive  conduct  of  those  in 
power,  caused  a  riot  on  the  night  of  the  1 5th  of  August, 
during  which  the  prisons  were  forced,  and  35  individuals, 
chiefly  spies  of  the  Russian  government,  and  some  traitors, 
together  with  a  few  innocent  persons,  were  murdered. 

The  government,  feeling  its  weakness,  resigned  its  au- 
thority, and  General  Krukowiecki,  who  is  considered  to 
have  fomented  the  troubles  of  the  15th  of  August,  succeeded 
through  his  intrigues  in  being  chosen  president  of  the 
government.  The  town  being  in  want  of  food,  a  consider- 
able force  was  detached  to  collect  provisions  in  the  provinces 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  only  30.000  men  were 
left  to  defend  Warsaw.  Provisions  were  supplied,  but  the 
forces  sent  fbr  them  could  not  reach  Warsaw  in  time,  which 
being  attacked  on  the  Gth  of  Sepember  by  the  Russians, 
was  surrendered  to  them  by  Krukowiecki  on  the  8th.  The 
army,  followed  by  the  members  of  the  diet  and  many  lead- 
ing persons,  retired  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and 
thence  towards  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  enter  on  the  Sthof  October,  whilst  another  part  of 
the  army  Was  compelled,  on  the  17ih  of  September,  to  retire 
on  tho  Anstrian  territory.    For  Anther  particulars  the 
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rcailor  may  consult  La  Currre  de  BJogne  en  1831,  by  M. 
Brzt-zowski.  the  bust  work  which  has  hitherto  been  published 
on  this  suhject. 

Thus  eiideil  a  metnorabh^  struii^Ie,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  Europe,  and  whii:h,  notwithstanding  the 
disproportionate  inequality  of  forces,  lasted  fruni  February 
to  Octolier.  protractcti  hy  the  di^sjHTatc  coura^'e  of  the  Poles 
as  well  as  by  niativ  faults  <'oinniilled  on  both  sides.  The 
const'cjucnces  were  most  deplorable  to  Poland,  and  cannot 
be  considered  as  fortunate  to  Russia.  The  emperor  Nicholas, 
instead  of  ado])tint;  a  system  of  clemency,  as  was  generally 
expectetl,  exerci.sed  the  utmost  severity  against  the  Poles. 
Many  individuals  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  insurrection 
were  condemned  either  to  the  mines  of  Siberia  or  sent  to 
Ferve  as  soldiers  in  the  Caucasus  and  other  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces. The  constitution  was  formally  abroi^ated,  and  an- 
other form  of  government,  called  the  organie  statute,  intro- 
duced. Tiie  universities  of  Vilna  and  Warsaw,  as  well  as 
many  minor  schools,  were  ab(dished,and  the  public  libraries 
and  museums  were  carried  away  to  St.  Peler^burtr  and 
other  parts  of  Russia.  An  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  but 
with  numerous  exceptions,  and  many  soldiers  who  returned 
in  conse(iuenee  of  tliat  amnesty  were  compelled  to  serve  in 
the  Russian  ranks.  Several  other  measures  were  adopted 
tending  to  destroy  the  nationality  of  Poland,  and  a  great 
number  of  patriots  emii^rated  to  foreign  countries. 

Skftrh  of  t/ip  P"fni/t  (*onstituti'tn  brjhrp  t/wjint  dismem- 
berment  of  I^)/itnd. — The  king  was  ele<rtive.  As  soon  as  he 
died,  the  supreme  aulluirity  was  assumed  by  the  primate,  who, 
on  that  account,  vascalle<l  Intcrrex.  He  issued  circulars 
announcing  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  and  summoning 
the  diet  of  convocation.  This  diet  was  always  confederated, 
that  is,  both  the  chambers,  the  senate,  and  the  nuncios, 
or  house  of  rommons,  deliberated  together,  and  could 
n«»t  l>e  dissolved  by  the  iiberum  rrtn,  and  it  was  on  that 
account  also  calle<l  the  general  <'on federation.  It  issued  all 
the  orders  necessary  fi)r  the  maintenance  of  the  public  tran- 
(juillity  and  j-afety,  and  fixed  the  day  for  the  election  of  the 
new  king.  As  the  courts  of  justice  acted  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  their  functions  were  suspemled  duriu'^  the  inter- 
regnum; but  special  tril)unals  for  criminal  ca<es  were 
formed,  and  their  authority  continued  till  the  coronation  of 
the  new  king,  who  was  crowned  by  the  primate  in  presence 
of  the  diet. 

The  diet  for  the  election  assembled  at  Vola,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Warsaw,  on  a  i>iK>t  encloswl  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch  : 
the  senate  assembled  in  a  temporary  building;  the  nuncios 
sat  in  the  open  air;  the  nobles,  who  were  assembled  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  encamped  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  enclosure.  After  divine  siMvice  in  the  cathedral 
of  Warsaw,  the  diet  assembled,  a  marshal  was  chosen  in  the 
enclosure,  and  the  two  chambers  were  united.  The  primate 
then  gave  his  blessing  to  the  .senators  and  nuncios,  who 
joined  the  nobles  of  their  respective  palatinates,  who  were  all 
on  horseback,  under  the  colours  of  their  respective  pala- 
tinates or  provinces.  The  senators  and  nuncios  proposed 
the  candidates  to  the  nobles  of  their  palatinate  or  province, 
and  they  all  voted  ecjually;  they  collecle<l  the  votes,  and 
made  a  report  of  the  result  to  the  marshal  of  the  diet.    The 

Erimate,  mounted  on  horseback,  n>de  about  to  the  assem- 
led  nobles,  imjuiring  from  them  whether  they  consented  to 
the  election  of  (he  successful  candidate.  The  new  king  was 
then  proclaimed  by  the  grand-marshal  of  Poland;  and  either 
himself  or  by  his  plenipotentiary  sw()re  to  t  he /)</<-.'i/  ctmre/ita, 
or  constitutional  guarantees.     The  diet  then  separated. 

The  diet  of  coronation  assembled  at  Cracow  to  witness 
that   solemnity,  which  terminated  the  interici^num.     The 
deputies  of   the  towns  of  Cracow,  War-aw,  Vilna.  Posen,  ! 
Danzij*.  Thorn,  and   Culm   were   admitted  to  the  diets  of 
ronvocati(»n.  electmn,  and  coronation. 

Tiie  ordinary  diets  took  place  every  two  years;  but  in 
case  «»f  necessity,  evtraordinary  diets  could  be  convened.. 
Each  diet  was  preceded  hy  elections,  made  by  r«>yal  letters- 
patent,  which  contained  propositions  for  the  future  diet. 
The  nobles  or  electors  iis^embleil  for  the  election  in  meet- 
ings ciilled  in  Poli-h  .Sfy//i*A/,  that  is,  little  diets  (in 
Latin,  C'o;/ii//./f/);  they  returned  the  members,  and  gave 
them  instruction-  with  respect  to  the  royal  propositions,  as 
well  as  other  subjects,  which  the  members  were  obliged  to 

follow,  unless  they  were  empowered  to  act  according  to  their 
own  views. 

Tlic  senate  and  the  chamber  of  nuncios,  having  assembled 
at  the  appomted  day  iu  the  cathedral  church  of  Warsaw,  pro- 


ceeded, after  divine  scr\'ice,  with  ihc  king  to  the  lull  of  ikt 
senate.     Several   formalities  were  obserrc*!   expffCM^^e  ;| 
respect  to  the  king,  who  did  not  speak  himieif :   %iA 
congratulatory  address  of  the  chambers  wa«  an»vercd  fav 
chancellor,  who  also  read  the  propositions  from  tb«  ti     i^ 
which  were  only  a  repetition  of  what  had  prerioutlt  a 
submitted  to  the  bodv  of  electors.     The  chamber  of  i        ■ 
assemble<l  under  the  presidency  of  the  nianhal  or  hi 
of  the  last  diet,  and  began  fheir  delibt* rations  by  ekb       » 
new  marshal. 

Hoth  chambers  formed  a  secret  committee  to  hcu  ikt 
report  of  all  the  measures  of  the  government  nnot  iht  JM 
diet.  The  juxcttt  ro/ivrnta  were  read,  and  each  noaoD  U 
a  right  to  make  his  observations,  if  he  thought  ihtfsar  of 
their  provisions  had  not  been  ob&erved.  Tbcchsabef^ 
having  i»epa rated,  appointed  committees  to  exanoft  tiw 
reports  of  the  diflerent  departments  of  goremmcoL 

The  propositions  of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  motioMrf^ 
nuncios,  were  publicly  debated.    A  bill  could  not  bt  cami4 
except  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  chamber  of  ii 
The  bill  was  read  by  the  secretar}*  of  the  diet,  and  lbs 
shal  inquired  three  times  whether  any  member  oppMir*: 
if  there  was  no  opposition,  the  bill  became  a  bv,  ind  < 
called   comtitutiu.     It  was  afterwards  read   in  ths        ■■ 
chambers  of  the  senate  and  the  nuncios,  where  it  \ 
The  nuncios  were  obliged  to  render  an  official 
their  constituents  of  their  parliamentary  conduct,  lor 
meetings  were  convened. 

Tho  king  presided  in  the  senate,  which  acted  as  a  ja6- 
cial  tribunal,  at  the  time  when  the  chamber  of  dbdom 
deliberated  about  the  propositions  of  the  kinf.  Tb 
senate  formed  a  council  of  state,  and  without  ihnr  e»- 
sent  no  royal  proposition  could  be  made;  oonseqncnllT  i 
proposition  of  the  king  required  the  approval  of  the  i 
and  had  only  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  third 
that  i.s,  of  the  chamber  of  nuncios.  A  motion  which 
nated  in  the  chamber  of  nuncios,  or  a  royal 
which  was  amended  in  the  same  chamber,' was' 
to  the  king  and  the  senate  for  their  apprtibatiun ;  b«l  lb 
power  of  the  chamber  of  nuncios  at  laat  became  so  pmtL 
that  the  consent  of  the  king  and  the  senate  was  mi« 
refused.  There  was  alwa\s  with  the  king  a  eoiinei]  of 
twenty-eight  senators,  and' the  whole  senate  was  freqncat^ 
called  to^other  m  order  to  issue  ordinances  on  pouls  Ibir 
which  the  fundamciital  laws  of  the  country  did  not  pnmda. 
These  were  called  xt/Kttttx  cotnulta.  The  senaun  weie 
appointed  hy  the  king  for  life,  unless  advanced  from  a  tower 
rank  to  a  higher,  as  for  instance  from  a  ca»tellanlo a pda- 
tine.  Tlie  bishops  were  also  nominated  by  the  kins.  Iht 
senate  was  co!ni>os(«l  of  t\\i»  archbishops^  fifteen  bnbspL 
thirty-three  palatines,  eicrhty-five  castellans,  one  ttanrt  of 
Samogitia,  wlio,  as  well  lis  the  castellans  of  Cracow,  \^m. 
and  Troki,  had  seats  anion^  the  palatines.  The  casielki 
(not  the  palatine)  of  Craci)w  was  the  first  temporal  waslor. 
Forty-nine  of  the  castellans  were  called  minor  cenatocik  ad 
had  seats  on  benches,  while  the  others  occupied  dam;  taC 
their  Votes  were  the  same  as  those  of  other  senalorSi  Thi 
number  of  nuncios  was  1^4,  besides  those  of  Prussia,  wlms 
numl)er  was  not  definite,  and  who  only  deliberated  vka 
the  alfairs  of  their  province  were  concerned. 

Th«»  nobles,  or  the  equestrian  order,  were  the  mUnecisa 
in  Poland :  all  legislative  power  was  in  their  hands,  siA 
none  who  were  not  l>orn  of  noble  parents  could  be  uvcrirf 
with  any  civil  or  military  office,  or  promoted  to  the  kfhv 
preferments  in  the  church.  No  noble  could  be  immmA 
lu^fore  he  was  convicted,  unless  he  was  taken  in  figrmm 
d»'licio.  If  however  he  did  not  appear  before  the  tmnil 
when  cited,  he  was  declared  infamous.  Tlie  house  of  aMbk; 
as  well  as  his  e>tates,  was  free  from  military  quartcn.  Hs 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  perMns  oa  hs 
estates,  but  this  power  was  abolished  in  1764.  The  kffov 
of  a  noble,  as  well  as  of  a  clergyman,  was  an  asvlum.  If  » 
foreigner  died  without  i^sue  on  an  estate  belonginc  to  a 
noble  or  the  clergy,  his  property  devolved  to  the  landontf 
or  the  clergy.  The  nobles  were  exempted  from  all  laiA 
The  nobles  of  anlient  descent  enjoved  all  these  ph^ilcgts; 
but  the  newly-created  nobles,  called  scarUbelU.  could  not  U 
otfices  before  the  third  generation.  A  noble  enjoyed  all  aid 
rights  when  he  was  possi>ssed  of  landed  property,  or  w«^ 
accordini;  to  the  legal  e^pres^ion,  natus  et  posMetnommtmr 
the  amount  of  his  property  might  be  very  small;  and  tbt 
diet  of  irr>s  abolislicH  even  that  qualification,  and  csta^ 
lishcd  universal  suffrage  in  thot  class.    A  noUe  laat  hb  pn- 
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jges  by  carrying  on  a  retail  trade,  but  he  recovered  them 
r  abandoning  the  occupation.    His  privileges  were  also 

eited  by  the  commission  of  certain  crimes.  Each 
>oIe  was  obliged  to  join  on  horseback  the  Pospolite 
usjBenie,  or  arriere  ban,  with  a  certain  number  of  fol- 
irers,  determined  on  the  occasion  by  the  king  and  his 
nncil,  and  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  his  land 
lose  who  held  crown  or  ecclesiastical  lands  on  lease  were 
liged  to  do  the  same.  A  noble  who  was  condemned  to 
prison  men  t,  was  released  from  his  prison  during  the 
npaign,  but  returned  to  it  for  the  remainder  of  his  term 
imprisonment.  A  noble  who  did  not  appear  at  the  time 
i  place  fixed,  was  liable  to  have  his  property  confiscated, 
1  to  lose  his  honours.     In  general  the  martial  law  which 

8  in  force  during  a  campaign  was  extremely  severe.  The 
latines  commanded  the  arriere  bans  of  their  palatinates 

provinces,  and  the  castellans  those  of  their  districts. 
ere  were  in  each  district  several  permanent  officers,  who 
re  employed  on  such  occasions. 

The  king  was  the  head  of  the  state,  and  had  the  su- 
»me  executive  power.     He  also  constituted  an   estate  in 

9  legislative  body,  which  was  composed  of  the  king,  the 
.te,  and  the  chamber  of  nuncios.  All  judicial  and  pub- 
oroceedings  were  in  his  name.     He  bad  the  power  of 

[>n,  and  the  nomination  to  all  dignities  and  ofiSees,  eccle- 
sucal,  civil,  and  military,  with  the  exception  of  those 
lich  werq  elective ;  he  granted  the  starostees,  or  crown 
ates.  Without  the  consent  of  the  diet,  he  could  not 
ike  laws,  impose  taxes,  declare  war,  conclude  peace,  or 
-m  any  treaty,  contract  a  matrimonial  alliance,  or  leave 
5  country. 

rhe  diet  of  1775,  a  continuation  of  the  same  which  con- 
med  the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland,  took  away  the 
Lie  authority  which  the  king  possessed,  by  establishing  a 
rmanent  council  of  36  members,  consisting  of  3  bishops, 

temporal  senators,  4  ministers  of  state,  and  18  nuncios, 
te  king,  who  was  the  president  of  this  body,  could  do  no- 
tng  without  the  assent  of  the  council,  which  was  deter- 
ineii  by  a  majority  of  votes.  The  ministers  of  state  were 
grand-marshals,  2  court-marshals.  2  chancellors  and  2 
je-chancellors,  and  2  treasurers.  They  were  all  appointed 

the  king,  who  could  not  dismiss  them,  as  their  places 
for  life,  unless  they  were  advanced  to  a  higher  rank 

lesigned  voluntarily.  The  ministers  might  also  be 
nators.  Of  all  these  dignitaries,  one  was  for  Poland  and 
e  for  Lithuania.     The  grand-marshal  was  the  governor 

the  royal  court,  and  the  first  officer  of  state.  He 
Qvoked  the  diets  by  the  order  of  the  king,  and  during  the 
terregnum  by  that  of  the  primate.  He  maintained  the 
iblic  peace  during  the  diets,  received  foreign  ambassadors, 
oclairaed  the  new  laws,  and  the  sentence  of  the  king  in 
ses  of  capital  punishment.  It  was  also  his  office  to  pre- 
le  over  public  ceremonies,  and  to  maintain  the  police  in 
e  royal  residence.  In  public  solemnities  he  preceded  the 
ng,  with  a  staff,  the  badge  of  his  dignity.  During  the 
sence  of  the  grand-marshal,  all  those  duties  devolved  *.  pon 
e  court-marshal.  When  the  king  resided  in  Lithuania, 
e  officers  of  that  duchy  discharged  the  same  duties. 
The  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor  differed  only  in  name 
d  precedence;  their  authority  was  the  same.  They 
re  a  legal  sanction  to  the  documents  issued  by  the  king, 

affixing  the  seals  to  them.  They  were  also  judges  in 
reral  cases,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  one  of  them  was 
fays  a  clergyman.  The  treasurers  presided  over  the 
icial  departments,  and  they  had  a  seat  in  the  senate. 
«  other  great  officers  of  state,  who  had  not  a  seat  in  the 
late  by  virtue  of  their  office,  were  the  grand  and  field 
tmans,  or  generals  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  They  kept 
jir  offices  for  life,  unless  the  field-hetman  was  advanced 
the  dignity  of  grand-hetman.  This  made  them  inde- 
ndent  of  the  king,  and  was  very  injurious  to  the  royal 
thority ;  for  though  appointed  by  the  king,  he  could  not 
miss  them.  There  was  also  a  great  number  of  court  dig- 
ies  for  Poland  and  Lithuania,  as  great  chamberlain,  cup- 
arers,  masters  of  the  stable,  &c.  Eacb  district  had  a 
mber  of  dignitaries  with  the  same  names  as  those  of  the 
irt  but  their  offices  were  nominal.  These  last-men- 
ned  dignitaries  were  established  in  those  times  when  the 
igs  in  their  journeys  about  the  country  lived  at  the  ex- 
nse  of  the  inhabitants,  and  were  served  by  those  local 
art  officers.  The  starosts  (capitanei)  were  of  two  kinds : 
irosts  with  a  jurisdiction,  capitanei  castrenses,  who  were 
L  over  castles  and  towns,  and  presided  in  local  courts  for 


criminal  and  police  affairs ;  and  starosts  without  jurisdiction, 
who  were  only  holders  of  starostees,  or  crown  estates,  which 
were  granted  them  on  payment  of  a  small  annuity. 

The  confederation  was  an  association  formed  by  the  no- 
bles for  the  defence  of  their  rights.  It  was  generally 
formed  by  a  few  individuals,  who  met  together,  and  after 
having  composed  the  act  of  confederation,  which  expressed 
the  object  that  they  had  in  view  by  forming  that  association, 
they  issued  circulars,  by  which  they  invited  all  the  nobles 
to  join  their  confederation,  elected  a  marshal  or  chief,  ar.d 
counsellors,  or  members  of  the  government  which  they  pre- 
tended to  have  a  right  to  exercise,  and  really  did  exercise, 
when  their  strength  was  equal  to  the  object.  Such  con- 
federations frequently  added  to  the  disorder  of  the  country, 
but  sometimes  they  proved  the  means  of  its  salvation,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  confederation  of  Tyszowce  in  1656 
which  freed  the  country  from  foreign  invasion,  and  restored 
John  Casimir  to  his  throne.  A  Rokosh  was  a  general 
meeting  of  the  armed  nobles  to  represent  their  grievancea 
and  to  obtain  redress.  Such  a  meeting  was  legal,  when  the 
kin^,  disregarding  the  admonitions  of  the  senate,  persisted 
in  violating  the  pacta  conventa,  or  the  compact  between  the 
king  and  the  nation.  It  was  founded  on  the  following 
clause,  which  was  inserted,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  pacta 
conventa  of  Henry  of  Valois  (1573)  :  *Et  si  quod  absit, 
in  aliquibus  juramentum  meum  violavero,  nuUam  mihi 
inclytaB  regni  omniumque  dominiorum  utriusque  gentis 
(Poles  and  Lithuanians)  obedientiam  praestare.'*  This 
clause  was  better  defined  by  the  diets  of  1607  and  ]609» 
when  it  was  enacted,  in  the  article '  de  non  praestanda  obe- 
dientia,*  that  an  armed  opposition  to  the  kine  might  be 
made  only  when  all  constitutional  means  had  been  em- 
ployed in  vain,  in  order  to  bring  him  back  to  his  duty,  and 
that  otherwise  it  was  treason.  Two  instances  of  Rokosh 
happened  in  Poland,  in  1525  and  in  1607. 

The  courts  of  justice  of  the  first  instance  were  the  terri- 
torial courts  for  civil  affairs,  composed  of  elected  judges, 
and  castle  tribunals  for  criminal  affairs,  the  judges  of  which 
were  the  starosts<capitanei  castrenses)  appointed  by  the  king. 
The  courts  of  appeal,  which  decided  in  the  last  instance, 
were  the  tribunals  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  instituted  by 
king  Stephen  Battery.  They  were  composed  of  deputies, 
elected  annually  from  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  and  all 
matters  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  came  into  collision  with 
the  temporal  courts  were  decided  by  these  tribunals.  The 
tribunal  of  Poland  sat  at  Piotvkow  for  the  affairs  of  the 
provinces  of  Greater  Poland  and  Russia,  and  for  the  affairs 
of  the  province  of  Little  Poland  at  Lublin ;  that  of  Lithuania 
met  at  Grodno  and  Vilna. 

The  towns  were  governed  by  the  German  municipal 
law,  called  the  Magdeburg  code.  This  law  was  introduced  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  till  the  reign  of  Casimir  the  Great 
(a.d.  1333-1370)  the  appeals  were  carried  to  Magdeburg. 
But  Casimir  abolished  the  appeal  to  a  foreign  tribunal, 
and  established  a  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  towns  at 
Cracow.  In  later  times  the  affairs  of  the  towns  were 
decided  in  the  last  instance  by  the  assessorial  tribunal,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor :  it  con- 
sisted of  the  referendarius  and  other  high  magistrates,  as 
well  as  of  two  senators  appointed  by  the  king  and  four 
nuncios  chosen  by  the  diet. 

The  referendarial  tribunals,  which  had  jurisdiction  without 
appeal,  took  cognizance  of  all  affairs  relating  to  the  royal 
demesnes.  The  tribunals  of  the  diet,  which  were  presided 
over  by  the  king  himself,  judged  in  all  cases  of  high  treason, 
and  in  cases  of  accusations  against  ministers,  tribunals,  and 
other  high  authorities. 

The  constitution  of  1791  established  the  hereditary  cha- 
racter of  the  throne  and  the  abolition  of  the  veto,  but  it  did 
not  sufficiently  extend  the  royal  authority,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  it  prepared  rather  than  accomplished  great 
reforms. 

Poland  was  politically  divided,  previous  to  its  dismember- 
ment, into  three  provinces.  Great  Poland,  Little  Poland,  and 
Lithuania,  each  of  which  had  sometimes  its  provincial 
diets.  Great  Poland  contained  the  palatinates  of  Posnania, 
Kalisch,  Sieradz,  Lenczyca,  Brest  of  Cujavia,  Inovroclav, 
Plotzk,  Mazovia,  Little  Poland,  which,  firom  successive  ac- 
quisitions from  the  Russian  provinces,  was  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  Great  Poland,  contained  the  palatinates  of 
Cracow,  Sandomir,  Kiew,  Russian  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Lublin* 
Belz,  Podlachia,  Braclav,  besides  the  principalities  of  Zator, 
and  Osviecim.    Lithuania  containea   the  palatinates '  of 
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Vilna.  Troki  Minsk,  Brest,  Msti»lav,Novogrodek,  Polotik,  | 
AVitop-^k,  niul  the  principality  of  Samopitia.  The  province 
of  IVuA-ia,  nmtanun'^  the  palatinates  of  Culna,  Marienburg, 
on«l  Poniurania.  \m\  a  h)cal  legi>lalure,  although  the  dcpu- 
tii'S  of  that  province  took  pari  \i\  the  deliberation!*  of  the 
polish  (lict  in  cases  where  their  province  was  concerned. 
The  bishop-*,  palatini^  and  castellans  of  that  province  b^ 
luns^ed  to  the  Polish  senate. 
VOLX'SD—lMtiffunffe  imd  Literature-     [Slavonian 

La  NOV  AG  K  AN!)  LlTERATURK.] 

POLAR  BEAR.    [Bkar] 

POLAR  SEAS  is  a  term  generally  used  to  indicate  those 
portions  of  the  ocean  which  extend  from  the  polar  circles 
l«»the  poles  themselves.  As  the  ocean  in  these  parts  is  gcne- 
rallv  encumbered  by  large  fields  of  ice,  and  the  air  is  fre- 
quently loaded  with  dense  and  heavy  fogs,  the  navigation  is 
extremely  perilous,  and  was  for  a  long  time  avoided  by  the 
most  adv»;nturous  seamen.  But  the  experience  of  the 
\\ balers,  during  the  coun»c  of  two  centuries,  showed  that 
these  seas  could  be  navigated  with  a  certain  degree  of 
safety,  if  the  seamen  united  boldness  with  care  and  pre- 
caution, and  to  this  experience  we  owe  the  great  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  in  those  seas  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  peographers,  founding 
their  reasoning  on  some  imaginary  law  of  equipoise,  were 
of  opinion  that  a  continent  of  great  extent  must  surround 
the  southern  p*>le ;  and  they  supposed  that  what  at  present 
is  called  Australia  was  the  northern  portion  of  that  con- 
tinent. The  ({uestion  thus  raised  was  to  be  decided  by 
(Captain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage  (177*2,  1774).  That 
bold,  experienced,  and  cautions  seaman  sailed  as  far  as 
circumrttanccs  permitted  him  along  the  fields  of  ico  which 
enclose  (he  southern  pole  to  a  distance  of  more  than  20**, 
but  he  did  not  fall  in  with  even  an  island  of  any  extent, 
though  he  frequently  passed  south  of  the  southern  polar  cir- 
cle, and  at  one  place  advanced  to  between  7 1^  and  7'J°  S.  lat. 
Tiius  the  question  of  a  southern  continent  seemed  to  be 
decided.  Modern  navigators  however  have  discovered 
several  groups  of  islands  in  that  part  of  the  Southern  Polar 
Sea,  where  it  was  supposed  that  none  existed,  opposite 
thesoutiicrn  extremity  of  America,  and  the  most  recent 
discoveries  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  part  of  the  ocean 
coutaiiis  un  island  of  considerable  extent.  For  an  historical 
account  of  these  di>covenos,  and  a  few  obser\*ations  on  these 
countries,  see  SorTiiKRN  Polar  Countriks. 

That  part  of  the  globe  which  lies  within  the  north  polar 
circle  comprehends  the  most  northern  portions  both  of 
the  old  and  of  the  new  continent:  and  the  term  North 
Polar  Sea,  or  Antic  Ocean,  is  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
.sea  which  dividt.'S  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia 
fi'om  those  of  America.  Both  continents  terminate  towards 
the  north  pole,  near  70**  N.  lat.,  in  America  and  Europe 
rather  south,  and  in  Asia  rather  north  of  that  parallel, 
which  conscf^uently  may  be  considered  as  the  general 
boundar\-Iine  of  the  North  Polar  Sco.  This  sea  is  united 
to  the  Paciilc  bv  the  narrow  Strait  of  Behring.  which  divides 
the  most  north-western  part  of  America  fi'om  the  north- 
eastern projection  of  Asia,  and  in  the  narrowest  part,  between 
East  Cape  m  Asia  and  Prince  of  Wales  Ca])e  in  America, 
haidl)  c\cceds  1»  miles  in  width.  Tlie  sea  by  which  it  is 
united  to  the  Atlantic  is  as  wide  as  the  average  width  of 
the  la>t- mentioned  ocean,  and  hence  the  North  Polar  Sea 
is  frequently  eonsiilered  ai  the  most  nortlicrn  portion  of 
the  Atliutic.  The  eastern  entrance  of  I  he  Fury  and 
Ilecla  Strait,  whose  southern  shores  constitute  the  most 
wc>icrn  portion  of  the  norlhern  coast  of  the  American  con- 
tinent (between  GU^  and  70"  N.  lat.),  are  'ilVi  miles  fi\)m 
tlie  coast  t)f  Norway,  between  C'J'  and  't)"  N.  lat.,  or  not 
quite  Juu  miles  more  than  the  town  of  Halifax  in  Nova 
Sciiiiu  from  Valentia  in  Ireland. 

That  part  of  the  Arctic  Polar  Sea  where  it  borders 
on  the  Atlantic  contains  one  of  the  largest  archipelagos 
on  the  globe.  The  middle  of  it  is  occupied  by  Greenland, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  main  land  of  the  archipc- 
in^.>.  lis  northern  parts  are  buried  under  enormous 
masses  of  eternal  ice.  On  the  cast  of  it  is  the  extensive 
^r<iui)  of  i>lands  known  under  the  name  of  Spitzhcrgen,  the 
sinall  island  of  Jan  Mayen,  and  Iceland.  On  the  west  of 
Cfrueiilaiid,  and  divided  from  it  by  Davis*s  Strait  and  Kaf- 
fin\  Bay,  thure  is  a  considerable  numlter  of  i.^lands  of  great 
hizf.  wnh  whose  out  I  me  we  are  imperfectly  a^iuainted,  and 
wuo->e  number,  aecordinv;  to  the  latest  discoveries,  has  been 
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increased  hy  two  new  islands.  The  most  lontlMni  ol 
islands  approach  so  near  the  northern  cuast  of  KmMtmm 
to  leave  m  three  places  only  comparatively  narrow  but  1 
straits  between  them  and  the  continent.  The  tuoftt  e 
of  these  straits  is  that  of  the  Fur>'  and  Hecia,  «hich 
rates  Cockburn  Island  from  Melville  Peninsula,  aad 
discovered  by  Captain  Parry  in  1822.  Farther  • 
Dease's  Strait,  discovered  in  1S3'J,  by  Duase  and 
which  cxten'ts  between  the  continent  and  an 
which  no  name  was  given  by  the  discuvercr*,  b« 
supposed  it  to  constitute  the  southern  rcKut  of  mm 
which  Captain  James  Ross  had  visited  iu  li 
newly  discovered  strait  is  10  miles  wide  at  each 
but  contracts  to  three  miles  in  the  centre.  Thrir  i 
water  in  the  middle  throughout.  Its  length  sc 
about  25  miles.  Farther  to  the  west  is  a  much  i 
which  is  likewise  nameless,  and  may  be  callcu 
Strait,  in  honour  of  the  companion  uf  Mr.  DesM 
rales  the  island  called  Victoria  Land  from 
coast  of  America,  and  was  discovered  in  Iv.is  ^| 
Simps<m.  The  most  western  of  these  stn&itSt  tmimm». 
phin  and  Union  Strait,  divides  fi'om  the  Ameii 
nent  the  island  or  islands  called  Wollaston  I.And,  i 
discovered  in  1 826  by  Dr.  Richardson.    West  of  u 

or  west  of  1 1 7^  W.  long.,  no  islands  approach  the  c 
of  America.    If  a  line  is  drawn  from  the  weslmi 
of  the  Dolphin  and  Union  Strait  (117^  W.  1  wmm 

the  pole,  and  continued  towards  the  south,  u  J^L 

long.,  or  CaiHi  Nassau,  the  most  northern  e\tr       i 
Island  of  NovaVa  ZemlYa.    This  line,  ^hich 
Artie  Polar  Sea  into  two  nearly  c<|ual  part*, 
considered  as  the  dividing-lino   between   tb« 
the  less  navigable   portion   of   that    sea.     ~ 
of  it  which  opens  towards  the  PaeiAc  by 
Behring  is  always  so  encumbered  with  ia 
of  floating  ice,  that  the  boldest  navigators  L 
able  to  advance  farther  north  than  70   N.  laL,  i 
floating  mas.<es  constituted  a  barrier  extendi 
coasts  of  Asia  to  those  of  America.     No  vesKw 
sea  for  the  purpose  of  taking  whales.     That  p      ion 
Arctic  Polar  Sea  which  opens  from  the  abo^c  ^ 

line  into  the  Atlantic  is  still  the  principal  resort  w  i 
and  is  much  more  open  to  navigators.  Beh  \ 
bergen  and  Greenland  vessels  have  advanced  a^  iw  si 
N.  Tat.  British  whalers  almot^t  everv  year  sail  ■•  ■» 
most  northern  extremity  of  Baffin*s  bay  (77*N.ML)bkB« 
Parry  in  his  first  voyage  succeeded  in  ailvanciog  «crtvirl 
as  far  as  1 1 7**  W.  long.,  but  here  ho  met  an  impciitCraUt 
barrier  of  ire.  On  the  other  side,  the  Russian  naT^toc 
Zivvolka,  who  surveyed  thu  ihlandof  NovaTa  ZemliaiBiUl 
found  no  difHcuIty  in  tracing  the  western  coast  to  Cs|r 
Na^sau,  and  even  the  eastern  to  ni"  R.  long.;  hot  vmyeaf 
trable  ma^^scs  of  ice  preventefl  his  advance  farther  to  tU 
eaiit.  The  very  scanty  knowledge  which  we  posstM  » 
specting  those  cold  regions  does  not  enable  us  to  assizB  C| 
suflicient  reason  for  this  ]ihenomenon ;  but  one  of  the  rj- 
cnmstances  which  seems  to  be  active  in  produciag  tte 
effect  is  probably  the  current  which  sets  from  leath  b 
north  through  liehring^s  Stmit  with  great  strenglK  u^ 
passing  through  the  sea,  is  very  perceptible  sMBg  ibi 
eastern  coasts  of  Greenland.  It  seems  however  thst  ibt 
whole  sea  is  in  motion  in  the  same  direction ;  for  Pkn|.a 
his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  when  he  tried  to  eet  to  iW  poSt 
over  the  ice,  was  prevented  from  executing  bis  bold 
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by  the  masses  of  ice  which  occur  north  of  81*,  on  thtasra 
of  Spitzhergen,  being  carried  by  the  current  souihwits 
that  he  lobt  every  day  as  much  as  he  hod  gained  by  wkda. 
forwanls :  in  fact  he  was  advancing  against  the  eumaL  U 
a  similar  enterprise  should  ever  be  again  undcrtahsa.  ill 
attempt  must  be  made  in  the  opposite  direction,  vlot 
most  probahh'  tho  current  would  be  favonrable. 

POLARITY  signifies,  in  general,  a  diapoaition  in  a  My 
or  in  an  elementary  molecule  of  a  body  to  plan  its  BSi&r 
matical  axis  in  some  particular  direction :  frequently  sIm  d 
denotes  in  a  body  the  existence.cither  naturally  or  indaoA 
of  two  points  possessing  contrary  properties. 

If  iron- filings  be  strewed  over  a  mass  of  natural  kadstac 
it  will  be  found  that  there  arc  two  points  on  its  sorfrrea: 
which  the  filiiiirs  are  most  abundantly  attracted,  and  «k«n 
they  di>rose  themsielvvs  nearly  in  the  direction  of  s  i.H 
iina«:ine«Uo  be  drawn  through  the  mass.  [MACXir.w; 
Then,  if  the  loadstone  be  cut  in  tho  form  of  a  ipbcffc 
having  this  line  for  a  diameter,  the  symmetxical  arrtfft- 
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nt  of  tUe  ir(Mi-ilUns;s  with  respeet  to  tbia  line  afbrds  an 
;kation  thai  the  particles  of  the  kxidstone  may  be  sym- 
tricaUy  dispos^^d  about  the  line ;  and,  from  an  analojcy 
hk  the  a\is  and  pole^t  of  the  earth,  this  line  is  called  the 
vus  of  the  loadstone,  asul  its  extremitiet  are  caJLM  the 
3S.     If  the  tuxi^  of  loatUtocke  l)e  cut  in  the  form  of  a 

tfn.  the  length  of  the  latter  being  in  the  dircetion  of  the 
ttkSit  and  if  the  prism  he  suspeniled  by  ita  eentFe  of  gravity, 
t  wiU  be  ibuud  to  take  one  particular  direction  with  respect 
a  the  horisoa  and  the  Goeiidiau  of  the  ohtierver.  The  two 
straQuiiea  of  the  prism  so  ibrmed  have  received  the  deno- 
aiuation  of  poles,  and  the  term  is  now  applied  to  thie  oppo^ 
ite  extremities  of  any  body  or  molecule,  when  it  assumes 

^an  be  brought  into  a  particular  diseetion. 

A^hat  ha&  been  said  respecting  the  properties  of  a  prtem 
irvied  of  the  natural  load&tone»  is  true  of  a  magnetised  bar 
f  ftteel  [Magnet],  and  the  poles  or  opposite  extremiliea  of 
it  her  material  are  found  to  possess  a  contrariety  of  elvk- 
xcter.  One  extremity  always  tends,  toward*  the  northern 
art  of  the  horizon  only,  and  the  other  towards  the  southera 
ajTt ;  and  if  two  such  prisms  or  bars  are  formed^  and  sos- 
endexl  by  their  centres  of  gravity,  on  briagiaff  the  norlbera 

southern  pole  of  one  near  the  \ik»  pole  of  the  other,  Umt 
A^rcise  upon  each  other  a  mutual,  repulsion;  but  if  either 
•ole  of  one  be  brought  near  tlie  oppoaiAe  po4e  of  tdM  eUier, 
h/ey  nautually  attract  each  other. 

A  ^ece  of  natural  loadbtone^  if  it  eouU  be  samoved  be* 
ond  the  intlueuce  of  the  magnetic  powes  in.  the  earthy 

•uld  probably  exhibit  no  signs  of  that  aUtcactive  and  dir 
veiive  power  which  we  obseive  in  14,  tlM.  magnetic  fluids  or 
Khatever  be  the  cause  of  the  former,  being  theoi  m  •f^ir 
ibrio  in  tho  mass ;  ajad  it  may  be  eonoaiived  that  the  ma^ 
tetic  poTKer  in  tlu}  earth,  by  some  meaoa.  diatuaba  that 
ouUibriuni^  forcing  the  thjid  moleeules  which  possess  oppo- 
piopecties,  or  are  in  contrary  slaUs,  towasd^ the  opposite 
uhjurenuties  of  the  maAs,  In  magnetising  a  steeL  baa:  it  is 
lEobahle  that  the  natural  mag,Beliami  is  decomposed  in  a 
imilax  manner.  Since  ia  magnetised  basa  the  poles  of 
notrary  names  attract  each  other,  and  that  the  earth  tamy 
Hi  considered  as  a  body  possessing  boceal  ma^pwtisat  to* 
facda.t^ie  north,  aoid  austral  magnetism  toward*  the  souths 
t  ia  evident  that  the  magnetism  which,  exists  ia  the 
lortheon  exlsernily  or  pole  of  a  suspended  bax  (as  a  com- 
)aas  needle)  must  be  auatrcd,.  and  that  wluch.  e;usta  i&  the 
ioaXhern  extremity  must  bo  boreal. 

If  a  cylinder  of  wood  or  metal  be  insuhited  on  a  glass 
(taud,  and  it  be  then  brought  near  a  body  which  haa^been 
dectcified  by  tlie  usual  insu^hine,  it  will  be  rendered  polaje ; 
hat  is,  one  end  will  possess  the  vitreous  or  positive  elee- 
licity,  and  the  other  the  resinous-  or  negative  electrieiiy, 
uid  near  the  middle  the  cylinder  will  be  in.  a«  neutral 
itate.  These  conditions  may  be  rendered  evident  on  elec- 
rifymg  a  pith  ball,  insulated  by  means  of  a  silk  thnaad,  and 
presenting  it  to  the  cylinder,  when  it  will  be  aUraoted  to- 
rards-  one  end  and  repelled  from-  the  other.  It  appears, 
rom  the  effect  of  tho  cylinder  on  the  eleotrified  ball,  that 
he  particles  of  fluid  of  (he  same  kind  repel  each  other,  and 
hose  of  unlike  kinds  attract  each  other. 

Polarity  is  also  obtained  by  what  is  called  galvanism, 
rbich  indeed  differs  from  electricity  only  in  the  maimer  in 
rhich  a  change  in  the  electrical  condition  of  a  body  is  pro- 
luced ;  in  the  latter  case  fri(;tion  is  employed  for  thia  pur- 
pose, but  in  the  former  it  results  from  the  contact  of  metals, 
usceptible  of  different  degrees  of  oxidability.  In  an 
ordinary  battery,  the  Uuid,  by  chemical  action  on  the  ziuo, 
>roduces  a  separation  of  the  two  kinds  of  electricity. ;  that 
rhich  is  called  positive  is  carried  to  the  copper  plate^  and 
he  latter  communicates  it  to  the  zinc  plate  with' which  it 
s  connected.  This  action  is  repeated  at  every  pair  of  platea 
n  the  battery ;  and  from  the  last  zinc  plate  the  electricity 
;nter.s  the  conducting  wire,  or  that  which  is  employed  to 
onnect  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  battery.:  thua  the. 
:inu  extremity  constitutes  the  positive  pole  of  the  batterx. 
Vt  the  same  time  an  opposing  current  of  negative  eleotn- 
tity  passes  from  the  copper,  through  the  fluid,  to  tho  zinc«. 
rom  thence  to  the  next  copper  plate,  and  so  on  to  the  last, 
nrhich  is  in  connection  with  the  conducting  wire  at  that 
extremity  of  the  battery :  this  copper  end  is  called  the  nega* 
ive  pole  of  the  battery. 

The  attractive  power  in  a  magnetised. steel  bar  inoreasea 
from  each  extremity  to  about  one-quarter  of  an  ineh  from 
Lhcnce,  where  it  is  the  greatest,  and  it  then  diminiahea 
gradually  towards  the  centre ;  thu  distribution  ia  similar  to 


that  of  tha  indueed  electricity  in  the  insulated  cylifider. 

But  experiments  show  that  if  a  prism  of  loadstone  or  a 
magnetised  bar  be  divided  into  several  parts  perpendicularly 
to  its  length,  each  part  is  a  complete  magnet,  having  poles 
of  contrary  denominations  at  its  extremities ;  and  this  con- 
dition is  accounted  lor  by  Coulomb  in  the  following  manner  * 
—He  supposes  that  every  molecule  of  loadstone  is  a  Small 
magnet  possessing  opposite  polarities  at  its  extremities,  the 
axes  of  all  being  parallel  to  or  coincident  with  the  magnetic 
axis  of  the  mass ;  and  that  a  similar  disposition  of  the  mole- 
cule is  induced  in  a  bar  of  steel  when  tlie  magnetic  power  is 
communicated  to  it.  The  austral  polarity  of  each  moiecule, 
while  in  the  mass,  is  destroyed  by  the  boreal  polarity  of 
that  which  is  contiguous  to  it  in  the  common  directions  of 
their  axes ;  but  on  separating,  as  above,  the  parts  of  the 
loarlstone  or  magnetised  bar,  tliat  extremity  of  each  which 
is  farthest  from  the  northern  pole  of  the  bar  exhibits  the 
austral  magnetism  appertaining  to  the  like  extremities  of 
the  molecules  ;  and  that  extremity  which  is  nearest  exhibits 
boreal  magnetism. 

A  magnetised  steel  bar,  when  tried  by  means  of  a  small 
compass-needle,  is  otlen  found  to  exhibit,  at  different  phrces 
in  the  direction  of  its  lengthy  a  change  ftrom  boreal  to  aus- 
tral magnetism,  aad  the  contrary.  These  places  are  calbd 
consecutive  poles. 

Effects  precisely  similar  to  tiiose  which  have  been  men- 
tioned are  also  found  to  exist  in  the  crystals  of  tournalioe 
and  Siberian  topac  when  their  electrical  properties  are  de- 
veloped by  heel.  The  crystals  of  tourmaline  are  of  a  pris- 
matical  form  with  ain  uneven  number  of  faces,  and  they  are 
terminated  at  each  extremity  by  a  small  pyramid ;  the  polar 
axes  being  coincident  with  what  may  be  called  the  geoaae- 
trical  axes  of  the  prisms.  The  crystal  being  heated  to  any 
degree  between  about  100°  and  212°  tFahranlMit),  it  is  found 
that  its  extremities  possess  opposite  kinds  (positive  aod 
B«gative>  of  electricity ;  about  the  middle  there  m  a  apace 
in  which  the  olectrieity  i»  insensible ;  and  when  the  crystal 
ift  broken  aerosa»  each  foment  exhibits  the  like  pheao- 
Bsena.  (Hany,  Minfiralogie,  tons,  i.)  Boracite^  which 
crystaUisea  ia  cubes^  is  found  to  have  four  polar  axes,  the 
estreBMties  of  which  possew  opposite  kinds  o£  eTectricity 
when  heated.  These  are  nearly  m  the  directions  oi  the  lour 
diagonals  of  the  cube. 

The  inteoiiity  of  the  force,  either  of  attractiea  or  rcpuK 
aion,  esbSfcised  by  one  of  the  pules  o£a  magnet  <m  any  body 
is-  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distwaca  of 
suah  body  fcoiA  that  pole ;  and  if  a  very  small  oamfiaiis> 
needle^  supported  or  suspended  in  the  usual  way,  be  brought 
near  a  magnetised  bar,  it  must  settle,  between  those  oppos- 
ing force%.  ia  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  some  curve  line 
passing  through  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet.  This  ia  called 
the  magnetic  curve,  and  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  any 
given  point  may  be  thus  investigated : — 


Let  N  be  the  north  and  S  tlio  south  pole  of  a  magnet ; 
Ifet  Pbe  any  given  point  at  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
small  suspended  needle  may  be  placed,  and  join  PN,  PS. 

L«t  the  aUraetion  of  N  on  P  be  expressed  by  p^r^  and  bo 

represented  by  PB;   also  let  the  repulsion  exercised  by 

1 
S  on  P'be  expressed  by  p^j  and  be  represented  by  PC, 

in  the  direction  of  SP  produced.  Imagine  the  pftrallclO' 
gram  CB  to  be  formed ;  then,  by  mechanics,  PQ,  its  diago- 
nal, will  represent  the  resultant  of  the  forces*  acting  on  a 
particle  at  P;  it  will  therefore  be  the  direction  of  the  needle 
and  of  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point  Let  ZQPC 
be  represented  by  e ;  Z  QPB  by  e',  and  let'ftlVCD  pterpen* 

dicularly  on  PQ :  then  by  trigonometry,  -r—  is  tha  valo^ 
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of  PD.  or  tbo  equivalent  of  ibo  forco  represented  by  PC 
wbcn  reduced  to  tbe  direction  IHJ ;  and  "p>77  »*  tbc  value 

of  QD,  or  of  tbo  forco  PB  (=QC)  wben  reduced  to  tbe 

COS.  6      COS.  6'    . 
banie  direction.    The  luin  of  tbese,  or  "i>cTH — vk^*  ** 

tbe  value  of  PQ.  ami  represents  tbe  wbole  force  of  tbe 
magnet  on  tbe  puiut  P  in  tbe  directiun  of  tbat  lino:   benco, 

cos."*  0        COS.'  O'        coa.  0  ros.  O' 

^'^' "^  "PS*"  "*■  ~PN*" ■*■  ^    PS".  PN*    • 
But,  bv  geomeiry,  PQ«=PC«-QC^+2l>Q.  QD;  wbicb, 

1        1        /cos.  e     COS.  e'\ 

by  substitution  becomes  ps4~pv+  -  V  "1*8*"  "^  HPN^  J 

cos  0' 

-pjrr  •  Equating  tbesc  values  of  PQ*  and  leaving  out  terms 


1 


cos,"  0 


1 


«rbicb  destroy  each  otber,  wc  bave  p^ y,-^  =  PN*~ 

COR."  e'       ,  sin.  0      sin.  0'        ,    .      ^      •      ^#       nc. 

'PN^  ;  wbence  -pg^j-  =  ^pj^i  and  sm.  0  :  sm.  0'  : :  PS» : 

PN'. 

Now,  produce  QP  till  it  meets  NS,  produced,  if  neces- 
sar}',  in  T;  and  draw  SA  parallel  to  NP ;  tben,  by  trigono- 
metry, 

SA  :  PS  : :  sin.  APS  :  sin.  PAS  : :  sin    QPS  :  sin.  QPN  ; 
that  is, 

SA*:  PS  : :  sin.  0  :  sin.  0' ;  benco 
SA  :  PS  : :  PS*  :  PN*,  wbicb  being  compounded  with  tbe 
identical  proportion  PS  :  PN  : :  PS  :  PN  gives 

SA  :  PN  : :  PS^  :  PN^. 

But  S A  being'  parallLd  to  PN,  SA  :  PN  : :  ST  :  NT  ; 
therefore  ST  :  NT  :  :  PS*  :  PN^. 

Thus  tbe  ratio  of  ST  to  NT  is  known ;  and,  consequently 
tbe  position  of  tbe  tangent  I*T,  from  the  given  position  of  P. 
If  tbe  poles  N  and  S  are  unlike,  as  above  supposed,  tbe 
curves  are  of  tbe  kind  called  convergent,  as  NPS ;  but  if 
tbe  poles  arc  similar,  tbe  curves  will  be  divergent,  as  NP'S'. 

An  analogy  has  long  been  known  to  subsist  between 
electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism,  in  respect  of  the 
power  of  imparting  polarity  to  bodies  and  of  modifying  each 
otber's  effects.  Coulomb  found,  in  1U02,  tbat  needles  of  gold, 
silver,  cop))e'r,  lead,  and  even  wood,  when  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  long  and  one-fiftietb  of  an  inch  thick,  if  suspended 
between  the  opposite  poles  of  two  strong  magnets,  presently 
arranged  themselves  in  lines  joiiiing  those  poles.  (Biot, 
Traitc  de  Pfiysique,  torn,  iii.)  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Mr. 
Faraday,  and  other  philosophers,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  succeeded  in  exciting  magnetism  in  steel  bars  by 
the  galvanic  buttery;  and  gold  needles  galvanised  bave 
been  found  to  acquire  polarity,  and  to  be  subject,  with  re.>i)ect 
to  the  horizon  and  the  meridian,  to  a  certain  variation  and 
dip,  different  however  from  those  of  a  steel  bar  when  mag- 
netised. 

A  small  piece  of  steel-wire  may  be  magnetised,  or  made 
to  acquire  polarity  in  a  short  time,  by  merely  phiciiio;  it  im.t- 
pendirularly  across  the  conducting  wire  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
ter)' in  action  :  and  it  will  be  found  tbat  one  end  of  the  steel 
attracts  either  tbe  north  or  south  pole  of  a  compass-needle 
according  as  it  is  placed  above  or  below  tbe  conducting- 
wire.  But  tbe  method  emploxed  by  M.  Ampere  to  magne- 
tise needles  was  to  twist  ;i  wire  spirally  about  a  cylinder, 
and  to  place  the  needle  in  a  glass  tube  within  the  ^piral; 
tben,  connecting  the  two  extremities  of  the  spiral  with  the 
poles  of  a  galvanif  battery,  the  needle  was  found,  after  a  few 
minutes,  to  be  stron;;ly  magnetised.  AVben  the  spiral  was 
formed  from  tbe  right  band  downwards,  to  the  left,  above 
the  axis,  tbat  extremity  of  the  needle  ^^liicb  was  nearest  to 
tbe  negative  end  of  tbo  battery  pointed  towards  the  north, 
and  tbe  extremity  nearest  to  the  {ii>.sitive  end  tovtards  the 
8i.>utb ;  and  when  the  spiral  was  formed  in  tbe  contrary  direc- 
tion, the  extremity  nf  the  needle  \;vhich  was  nearest  to  the 
positive  end  of  the  battery  ]KMnte<l  towards  tbe  north.  By  this 
method  a  great  intensity  of  magnetic  powi^*  is  piodun.-d  ; 
tbo  action  of  tbe  wire  upon  tbe  necnlle  being  repeated  as 
many  times  as  there  are  revolutions  of  tbe  spiral  about  the 
latter. 

In  18'20,  M.  Oersted  obseived  that  if  a  magnetic  needle, 
suspended  as  usual,  ha  placed  under  and  iiear  the  wire  con- 
necting the  op{K>Niie  pole:*  of  a  galvanic  battery,  the  pole  of 
the  needle  which  is  neare>t  to  the  negative  end  of  tbe 
battery  declines  westward ;  and  if  tbe  needle  bo  placed 
above  tb«  wire,  that  polo  declinoi  eastward.    The  amount 
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of  the  deviation  depends  on  the  distanee  of  Um 
the  needle;  and  when  tbe  distance  u  about  thRe-<|b 
of  an  inch,  it  amounts  to  about  45^.  When  tbe 
tbe  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  needle,  tbe  latlcr 
no  deviation ;  but,  if  on  the  western  side  of  tbe 
pole  of  the  latter,  wbicb  is  nearest  to  the  negalive  end 
battery,  becomes  depressed;  and  if  on  the  caatem  uU 
pole  be<H>mes  elevated.  The  hypothesis  propoacfl  by  Ol 
and  Ampere  to  account  for  the  action  of  the  wire 
needle  is,  that  a  current  passes  along  the  oondncti 
of  a  galvanic  battery  from  each  pole  towards  the  ina 
and  tbat  these  currents,  on  meeting,  turn  each  oU 
their  rectilinear  direiHions,  so  that  both  are  coib] 
move  spirally  in  opposite  directions  round  the  ^um. 
thus  revolving,  they  act  upon  the  magnetic  parti 
needle,  or  upon  the  electric  currents  supposed  W  %» 
about  them,  producing  changes  in  the  positions  ok 
particles,  and  thus  turning  the  needle  from  its  i  & 
was  a  discovery  of  Biot,  tbat  if  a  peipendtcular  i 
let  fall  from  any  point  in  a  magnetised  needle  tb 
ducting  wire  of  a  battery,  tbo  electric  force  acting 
point  is  perpendicular  to  the  lino  and  to  the  a: 
wire;  and  if  the  magnetic  particles  in  the  needle  t 
to  move  under  the  impulses  communicated  to  tl 
electrical  currents  about  the  wire,  it  is  supposed 
particles  would  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  place 
in  planes  coincident  with  those  of  the  electric  currei 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  let  fall  from  th«  i 
larly  on  tbat  axis.  Such  were  found  by  Mr.  ii«r 
tlie' dispositions  assumed  by  very  small  maeneiued  iieHki 
when  placed  in  any  positions  near  the  conauctiDgwiR:iki 
effects  of  terrestrial  magnetism  on  them  being  nealrabsl 
by  means  of  magnets  properly  placed  fur  the  purpose. 

POLARIZATION  OF  LIGHT  is  the  effect  of  aa  tf* 
traction  exercised  by  tbe  particles  of  what  are  called 
rr/rac/t/i^  cr>'stals,  or  of  certain  reflecting  surftea 
tbo  particles  of  light  when  these  pass  through  the 
or  are  incident  upon  the  latter  at  a  particular  aa^  Wf 
those  attractions  the  particles  of  light,  considered  as  not  pt- 
fcclly  spherical,  are  supposed  to  suffer  such  changes  of  di^ 
position  tbat  their  axes,  or  their  homologous  faeo^  VtciBt 
parallel  to  one  another,  or  are  directed  towards  the  MM 
part  of  space.  This  supposition  may  be  admitledL  if  *• 
consider  tne  particles  of  light  to  be  transmitted  in  rertiliB 
directions  from  a  luminous  body ;  but  if  wc  adopt  the  i  a- 
latory  hypothesis,  a  different  explanation  must  be  givcu.  in 
this  case,  understanding  tbat  tbe  vibrations  of  tbe  flAbncsI 
particles  in  waves  of  common  light  may  take  plaee  la  aiy 
manner  (suppose  in  the  direction  in  which  the  wave  is  i^ 
vancing,  in  some  direction  oblique  to  that  line,  or  €\'tn  ■ 
directions  which  are  continually  varying);  the  pjIimatHS 
of  that  element  may  be  stated  to  consist  in  such  a  rcioii- 
tion  of  tbe  attracting  forces  exerted  upon  light  by  tbenoi^ 
cules  of  the  refracting  medium  or  the  reflecting  tu  :. 
consequence  of  their  particular  dispositions  that  ibv  <- 
tions  of  the  particles  of  light  in  tbe  direction  of  tbe  %■!«« 
motion  vani:>bing,  tbe  resulting  vibrations  »hall  takeslm 
in  a  ))lane  perpendicular  to  tbat  direction,  and  ia  ihmi 
parallel  to  one  another.  A  plane  perpendicular  to  all  lU 
lines  of  vibrations  is  called  the  plane  of  polarization. 

Huygenswas  the  first  who  di&covered  that  when  apcttd 
of  li^iit  falls  u|)on  a  prism  of  Iceland  spar  in  any  directja 
except  one,  it  divides  into  two  pencils  in  passing  ibron|kt^ 
and  ]) resents  to  the  eve  a  double  image  of  the  objerl  fisB 
whence  the  pencil  piijceeds;  be  observed  also  thai  one  if 
these  images  was  formed  by  a  refraction  of  the  usual  Le4 
that  is,  having  the  usual  relation  between  tbe  sines  of  Ifet 
angles  of  incidence  and  of  refraction,  and  that  the  other  ns 
not  so  formed,  the  ratio  of  tbe  sinini  not  being  constant.  B« 
called  the  pencil  by  which  the  first  image  was  formed  xm 
orf///i<!rf/y  refracted  ray  ;  and  tbe  other  the  ejciraordtmarUf 
refracted  ray.  Iceland- spar  crystallizes  in  the  form  cf  a 
rhomboid,  and  Iluygens  discovered  that  if  the  rhomboid  a 
rut  so  as  to  form  a  plane  face  perpendicular  to  the  ax»  is 
line  making  e(|ual  angles  with  the  three  natural  fact*  or 
planes  of  cleavage  which  form  one  of  the  obtuse  scI4 
angles) — when  the  pencil  of  incident  light  falls  on  the 
rhomboid  in  the  diiection  of  this  line,  it  is  wholly  refraeScA 
in  that  direction,  or  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  pcorJs 
arc  coincident.  In  all  other  positions  the  pencils  are  leya- 
raud;  and  the  an^lo  between  them  is  a  maximum  wbM 
the  incident  pencil  is  perpendicular  to  a  plane  cut  in  any 
pobition  parallel  to  the  axis.  When  the  incida&t  raj  it  par- 
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iicular  to  one  of  the  natural  faces  of  the  rhomhoid,  the  an- 
I  between  the  two  refracted  pencils  is  equal  to  6^  4U',  and 
5  line  joinint;  the  images  of  the  object  is  nearly  in  the  direc- 
n  of  the  shorter  diagonal  of  that  face. 
H  uygens  also  ohservcd,  that  if  the  two  pencils  formed  hy 
e  w'liich  had  hecn  made  to  fall  perpendicularly  on  a 
tural  face  of  the  rhomboid  of  Iceland  spar  are  suffered  to 
.1  upon  a  second  rhomboid  placed  so  that  two  like  natural 
;es  are  parallel  to  or  in  contact  with  each  other,  each  of 
D  first  refracted  pencils  is  not  divided  into  two,  but  in 
.ssin>;  ihroui^h  the  second  rhomooid  the  ordinarily  re- 
icted  pencil  suffers  only  the  ordinary  refraction,  and  the 
'traordinarily  refracted  pencil  suffers  only  the  cxtraor- 
nary  refraction.  The  same  thing  takes  place  when,  keep- 
g  the  same  faces  in  contact,  one  of  the  rhomboids  is  turned 
tout  through  an  angle  of  18U°,  so  that  the  ends  are  re- 
irscd.  But  the  same  faces  beini^  in  contact,  when  one  of 
le  rhomboids  is  turned  either  way  so  as  to  be  at  right 
igles  to  its  first  position,each  pencil,  after  passing  through 
le  first  rhomboid,  though  it  suffers  only  one  refraction  m 
le  second,  changes  its  character ;  that  which  was  before 
'di'nari/y  refracted,  now  becomes  extraordinarily  refracted, 
id  the  other  becomes  ordinarily  refracted.  In  all  other 
Mitionsuftthe  rhomboids  each  of  the  two  pencils  is  divided  ; 
ito  two  in  passing  through  the  second;  the  angle  between 
lem  varying  according  to  the  position  of  the  rhomboids 
ith  respect  to  each  other. 

The  circumstances  just  mentioned  show  that  the  ordi- 
ary  and  extraordinary  pencils,  in  passing  through  one 
mmbuid,  acquire  properties  of  a  like  kind  with  respect  to 
wo  planes  passing  through  the  incident  pencil  at  right 
ngles  to  one  another.  If  one  of  these  planes  pass  through 
ae  axis  of  the  crystal  peipeiulicularly  to  one  of  the  natural 
ices,  the  properties  of  the  ordinary  pencil  have  the  same 
elation  to  this  plane  which  thoseof  the  extraordinary  pencil 
tavc  to  a  plane  passing  through  the  incrident  pcntiil  perpen- 
iicularly  to  the  same  plane :  or  the  particles  in  the  ordinary 
efractcd  wave  always  vibrate  perpendicularly  to  the  first, 
fhirh  is  called  the  principal  piano,  and  those  in  the  extra- 
irdinary  refracle^l  wave  always  vihrale  perpendicularly  to 
he  second  plane.  Therefore  it  is  said  that  the  ordinary 
lencil  is  polarized  in  the  principal  plane  of  the  crystal,  and 
he  e.xtraordinary  pencil  is  polarized  in  a  plane  perpendicular 

0  the  principal  plane. 

Double  refraction  is  now  known  to  take  place  in  many 
rystaU;  and  the  line  in  ^^hil•h  the  ordinary  and  extraor- 
tnary  pencils  coincide  is  culled  the  optical  axis,  or  the 
xis  of  double  refra-tion.  In  Iceland  spar  it  nearly  coin- 
ides  with  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  rhomboid;  but  in 
uartz,  tourmaline,  and  other  prismatic  crystals  it  coincides 
•ith  the  gejmetrical  axis  of  the  prism.  All  these  are  called 
niaxal  crystals,  thoujzh  every  line  which  can  be  drawn  in 
,ie  prismatic  crystals  parallel  to  the  geometrical  axis  has 
:ie  property  of'  uniting  in  one  the  ordinary  and  extraor- 
inary  pencils. 

Some  crystals  have  two  and  others  three  axes  of  double 
•fraction ;  and  Dr.  Ihewster,  who  discovered  the  fact  (in 
816),  found  that  the  two  images  were  united  in  the  bi-axal 
rystals,  in  the  directions  of  both  axes. 
'if  the  light  of  a  candle  be  viewed  through  a  thin  and  po- 
shed plaieof  tourmalin  J,  whose  surfaces  are  parallel  to  the 
Bometrical  axis  of  the  prism,  which,  by  crystallization  the 
odv  foims,  the  plate  being  held  perpendicularly  to  a  line 
rawn  from  the  candle  to  the  eye,  that  light  will  appear 
ijually  distinct  in  every  po.-ition  of  the  plate.  But,  the 
late  being  fixed,  if  the  pencil  from  the  candle  be  made  to 
ass  through  a  second  plate  parallel  to  the  former,  and  the 
jcond  plate  be  turned  round  in  its  own  plane,  the  image  of 
ic  candle  will  vary  in  brightness  according  to  the  relative 
ositions  of  the  two  plates.    If  the  axes  of  the  plates  (lines 

1  them  parallel  to  the  geometrical  axes  of  the  prisms  from 
liich  they  are  cut)  are  parallel  to  each  other,  the  bright- 
ess  of  the  image  is  a  maximum,  and  if  the  axis  of  one  is 
t  right  angles  to  that  of  the  other,  the  image  vanishes ;  the 
ghi  diminishing  in  intensity  from  the  former  position  of 
le  axes  to  the  latter  in  each  quadrant  of  the  revolution  of 
le  second  ]»late. 

In  1810  M.  Mains,  a  Colonel  of  Enjjjineers  in  the  French 
jivico,  communicated  to  the  Institute  of  France  the  dis- 
.very  that  when  a  ])encil  of  light  is  reflected  at  some  par- 
cular  angle  from  the  surfaces  of  transparent  bodies,  solid 
r  fluid,  and  also  from  certain  opaque  bodies,  as  black  mar- 
ie and  ebony,  it  becomes  polarized,  like  the  pencils  which 
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are  transmitted  through  a  doubly  refracting  crystal.  Thus, 
if  a  pencil  fall  upon  the  surface  of  unsilvered  plate-glass  at 
an  angle  of  about  54°  35'  with  a  perpendicular  to  that  sur- 
face, and  the  reflected  ray  be  transmitted  throujrh  a  rhom- 
boid of  Iceland  spar,  whether  the  principal  section  of  the 
rhomboid  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  reflection  (plane  of  the 
incident  and  reflected  rays),  or  whether  it  be  perpendicular 
to  it,  the  pencil  suffers  no  extraordinary  refraction  ;  but  in 
all  other  positions  the  pencil  is  divided  into  two  in  passing 
through  the  rhomboid,  as  if  it  had  previously  been  refracted 
in  a  rhomboid  of  the  spar.  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
polarization  of  the  light  takes  place  simultaneously  at  the 
upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  glass  plate :  the  pencil  of 
light  being  incident  on  the  former  surface  at  the  angle 
above  mentioned,  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence at  which  the  pencil  falls  on  the  latter,  is  less  than 
that  at  which  the  pencil  fell,  before  refraction,  on  the  upper 
surface. 

Whei>  the  reflecting  surface  is  water,  the  light  is  found  to 
be  polarized  when  the  angle  of  incidence  is  bl^  45';  and  it 
is  found  that  when  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is 
equal  to  the  refractive  index  (the  quotient  which  arises  on 
dividing  the  natural  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  by  that 
of  the  angle  of  refraction)  of  the  glass  or  transparent  medium 
from  whose  surface  the  light  is  reflected,  the  whole  of  the 
reflected  light  is  polarized  ;  just  as  the  ordinary  pencil  pro- 
duced by  the  first  rhomboid  of  Iceland  spar  would  be  if  its 
principal  plane  were  parallel  to  the  plane  of  reflection,  and 
common  light  had  passed  through  it  instead  of  being  re- 
flected from  the  medium. 

In  the  undulatory  theory  of  Optics  the  phenomena  of 
the  reflection  and  refraction  of  common  liirht  mav  be  satis* 
factorily  explained  by  supposing  a  wave  to  diverge  symme- 
trically every  way  about  the  point  at  which  an  agitation  of 
the  ethereal  medium  has  taken  place,  the  transparent  sub- 
stance in  which  a  pencil  is  refracted  being  supposed  to  be 
uniformly  elastic ;  and,  consequently,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  in  common  light  the  undulations  are  of  a  spherical 
form  having  the  agitated  point  as  a  centre.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  the  molecules  of  the  medium  through  which  the 
vibrations  of  light  are  transmitted  are  not  uniformly  elastic, 
the  particles  of  light  will  move  with  different  velocities  in 
different  directions  ;  and  thus  the  waves  will  not  be  spherical. 

It  was  an  hypothesis  of  Uuyghens  that  the  extraordinary 
refraction  in  Iceland  spar  arose  from  a  propagation  of  the 
light  composing  the  pencil  in  spheroidal  waves ;  but  to  M. 
Fresncl  is  due  the  investigation  of  a  general  equation  for 
the  form  of  a  wave,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  surface  of  elasti 
city  in  that  medium.  The  research  is  founded  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  in  the  crystal 
is  such  that,  while  the  attractions  exercised  by  those  parti- 
cles on  any  one  of  the  luminiferous  particles  in  a  wave  have 
for  their  resultant  a  force  which  is  not  in  general  coincident 
with  the  direction  of  the  vibrations  of  the  latter  in  the  wave, 
there  may  yet  be  three  lines  of  direction  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  and  having  a  rx)mmon  point  of  intersection,  in 
each  of  which,  if  a  particle  be  displaced  by  its  vibration  iu 
the  wave,  the  resultant  of  the  attractions  shall  be  in  the 
same  line,  and  shall  act  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  tho 
displacement.  For  a  demonstration  of  this  property  in  an 
elastic  medium  see  the  article  Light  in  the  *  Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana,'  sect.  998,  &c. 

Now  imagine  three  rectangular  co-ordinate  axes  OX,  OY, 
OZ  to  exist  in  the  crystal,  and  suppose  the  crystal  to  bo  cut 
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in  tho  form  of  a  rectangular  parallelepiped,  having  one  of 
its  axes,  as  OZ,  coincident  with  tho  axis  of  tho  crystal  (sup- 
posed to  be  uni-axal).  Let  OX,  OZ  coincide  with  the  plane 
of  the  paper,  and  let  the  constitution  of  the  crystal  be  such 
that  the  attractive  forces  of  its  particles  upon  the  lumini- 
ferous sol  her  among  them  are  equal  indirections  parallel  to 
OX  and  OY,  but  different  in  directions  parallel  to  OZ. 
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M,  FrcsncI  ronni'lcrit  llint,  iFhatevcr  be  llio  law  of  ihc  at- 
tnclioni  of  tlio  partiploK  of  <t>M:i1,  ilio  nttTai-tiiiii  uxurcisi-il 
upon  a  liisplanil  parlirlc  of  li);lil  tiui»t  tie  Mime  fiiiicluiii  ot 
thit  dispUin-menl ;  and  tli3l,  in  tliu  ilmrrliuii  uf  tlio  co- 
ordinate axei,  it  may  lie  rrjirvM'iilcil  by  ii.X,  ii.V,  ami  6,Z 
reapeciivuly;  whcru  k  ami  A  (I'lint!*  i>r  vUiMiciiy)  nro  can- 
•lants  dejicnilinf;  on  tlic  ptniliiiiisorOX.OY,  and  UZ,  villi 
rciipecl  lu  the  iiHrtirleii  iir  Iho  crystal;  ihu  ruriwiiiOY  Iw- 
inE  equal  to  llial  in  OX,  a»  abo^'u,  bv  Ibc  nature  of  the 
cryital :  als<i  X,  V.  and  Z  arc  ihu  .•.>miwn<'Tit<>,  in  tlic  diroi-- 
tiuns  uf  the  ro-ordiuaio  axnt,  iif  a  di-plucfinL-nt  or  extent  uf 
tlM  vibration  of  a  parliclc  in  eny  direcliim  fiotn  O.  I<ct 
thia  disploroiiKnil  lie  n:)iresvntod  by  D,  and  Ici  ibc  line  n( 
direeiiiHi  in  nhii-h  ihc  panii'lo  vlbratcn  from  O  make  uiih 
OX.  OV,  0'£  ilie  anglui  a,  fl,  ^  rcspueiivcly ;  then  X  =  D 
cut.  o,  Y  B  D  nta.  |),  Z  =  U  con.  y  ;  and,  if  tlic  aKmi-tiunii 
in  ibc  cu-ordinaic  axes  be  rediiivd  lu  one  in  tbe  lino  of  vi- 
bration drawn  from  O.  llic  wbolu  atlrDdion  in  tliat  dintc- 
tiun  beiMines  <iUi.-i>s.>  R  +  (iUeoii.'il  +  iUco8.'r'  M. 
Fiennel  tlii-n  iiaaf>Liie«  a  ■urfai'u  of  (:laiiti('ily  (rnrvu  nurfait: 
ofu  H-BVu)  tobc('0]ifilruct«l  Kolhatlbovarinblu  rndius  from 
O  may  bt' prn)iurtioiia)  to  Ibo  >i|u:iro  rouliif  IJiu  laal  L'\|irL<s- 
kiuii ;  ami,  rcprvsunlini;  tbnt  radiui  bv  11,  we  bavo  K'  = 
a  U COS.' a  +  aD Cl>^.>  fi  +  AD  cof.'  j.  Bui.  w bcti  R  co- 
incidea  villi  OX,  wc  bnve  n  =  U,  anil  b.itb  (i  and  y  arc 
rigbt anisic* ;  con>er|U(^niiy,  in  ibat  case  K' =  nIX  vrbiib 
reiircBcn'l  by  A'.  A;.;ain.'whcii  K  coiiiriilus  vrilb  OY,  nre 
have  0=U,  and  both  a  and  7  arc  rigbl  anj;U'i;  cuusc- 
qucnlly  then,  al*j.  U'  =  d  D  or  A',  Im*\\v,  wlieii  li  coiii- 
cidua  Willi  OZ, >  =  0  and  It'  =  6 D.  « Iii<li  wiircsi-nl  by  B*. 
Tbui  A,  A,  B  may  rc)ii'c:-eiit  tbe  llirt'e  ncians'ilif  co-«rili- 
natc  ax«of  tbe  aurfiicpol'ela-lifiiv  ;  and  ^liu««^e  i*  there- 
furc'<fa»[i)iun)i'lal<briti. 

Now.  lei  1I11:  phinis  from  uf  an  iiirideiit  unvc.pcrppndirn- 
lar  lolbii  |'a|H.'r.  fail  u|Hin  llie  pbneof  ibe  axes  UX,  UV. 
making  with  it  dm  anylu  ti(uat  loOMN  (wliii-li  rcjire-cnt 
by  0),  and  cuttin);  il  in  a  lilltt  pasHio);  Ibioufjli  M  perjietidl- 
cular  to  ihu  paper.  Tben,  iMnsidcrinir  unly  iIiuku  v  ibruiiiiim 
uftlieparlicltfiurluminircrouselliur  in  ibu  Ircmtuf  Uie  wavi- 
which  lako  place  in  liuei  par.iUel  to  MN.aiid  in  linen  pa- 
rallel  tu  tbat  drawii  tbrou^li  AI  pL'rpendii'ular  lu  Ihe  pajier, 
liial  il  parulkl  lu  OY ;  the  laticr  vibruliumt  are  tlio>c  which 
are  immediately  ai-leil  on  in  (lie  name  liiicii  but  in  opjuKilo 
dircclions  by  Ibu  furc!  uf  elasliriiy  in  OY  :  tbat  is  bv  the 
force  a  Y,  wbii-li  holdii  ihu  plaie  of  a  1)  i-o»  'ji,  or  uf  A>  in 
Ibc  vului)  of  K'  [HI11C0  fi  ia  now  =  U).  The  viliraliun*  in 
linc»  parullul  to  MN  must  be  rendvud  iulo  vibralionx  pa- 
rallel lu  OX  and  UZ ;  uIikIi,  by  inerhanini.  in^y  be  dune 
on  miillipKin!;  llieia  by  cia,  f  and  sni.  0  resiieriivelv ;  hu 
thal,if  jy'be  the  d^pla.'cluenl  ..fa  parliHe  in  MN.  uc'buve 
D'  roi.  0  fljr  \]k  di- placemen  I  in  UX.  and  U'  sin.  0  fur  that 
in  OZ :  and  the-e  beini;  lolured  tu  tbe  direcliim  IkIN  bu- 
coniu  D'  01.S.'  9.  pikI  IV  »ii..'  0  ri'-pcclivelv.  wbi.h  buld  Uie 
plai-eaof  a  Dcjt.>  n.  A  DeuK.'y,  in  ihe  value  of  R>,  lincc, 
when  K  IS  in  tbe  pluiiu  XZ,  y  in  ihe  i-umplonicnl  uf  a. 
Thurcfure  ibu  irbulu  furcu  uf  altrai-tion  un  a  vibrating  |>ar- 
ticle  in  Ihe  direcitun  MN  may  bi^  rupri'seuled  by  A>  rus.'e-f- 
B'  run.'  0,  whilo  tbe  furcu  in  Ibu  (iircriiun  piu'iH-ndidilar  lu 
MN  and  tu  ihe  {Mipcr  may  bo  represented  by  A'.  Bui  Ibc 
lailii  of  Ihe  Kurf.ice  of  elaatti-ity.  by  tho  hyiuthcjia  uf  M.  Frvs- 
tiel,  are  rvprcM-nlud  by  tbu  taunrc  rootn  of  liie^u  terina; 
tluTcllire  A  reimMcnts  Ibo  radius  in  (bo  clirccliun  parallel 
to  OY  un  eitbcr  lule  of  M,  and  Vj  A»ron.' 0 +B' nin.'e} 
rcprcieiit'i  that  in  MN  on  citlier  side  of  the  same  point. 

By  the  theari'Dfuiidulationii  tlieie  repreicnt  tbe  vcWilJcs 
with  wbich  Iw'o  waves  of  liglil  are  prupat;ileil  within  Ihu 
rri'nlal  in  dirvrtiuiiK  pcr|ien'lieular  to  (heir  frunta;  and, 
being  unequal,  it  f.illuwa  thiit  there  will  be  two  aerici  of 
waves  diverging  from  M,  tlieir  direclioiia  dtipending  on 
their  veli>ciiic».  Tbe  Tclucilr  ropresenled  by  A  being  con- 
»lant,  this  branch  wave,  wbalever  be  ihu  direction  of  llio 
incident  pencil,  i*  of  a  kplierieal  funn  and  follows  the  law 
of  unlinary  refrarlion;  tbnt  ia.  tbu  »inei  of  Ibc  anglua  uf 
incidinie  and  re^acliun  lM-nr  to  ejch  other  •  cunslant 
ratio :  (he  ulhcr  vulucity,  deneiiding  on  0,  diflera  accunlin); 
to  tbe  dirucli»n  of  that  pencil :  and  hence  arisci  the  extra- 
otdinanly  ruFrartud  pencil.  Since  each  uf  theae  wave*  i* 
forntufl  bv  vibralioni  in  directioim  parallel  luonc  line,  Ihu 
nrdtnar;  wave  by  vibratiun<  parallel  tu  OY,  and  the  other 
by  Vibralians  iwralk-1  10  MN,  the  light  in  each  uf  the  two 
nrfraeted  pencila  ix  that  whiili  is  railed  pularizeil  li);hl;  and 
IIm  Iiihh  orvibratiun  UY  uml  AIN  bciiif;  perpendicular  tu 
«U  anotbar,  i(  lulluwa  ibat  the  plniiea  uf  poll 


If  M  be  tlie  centre  of  the  wive  1 

tbe  fruiils  pm,  un,  ro,  &c.,  at  a 

Hg.  -2. 


if  extraordinary  rafii 


lime  will  be  similar,  and  the  tangrnts  a\  p,  q,  r,  lu.,a 
line  drawn  fnim  M,  will  be  parallel  to  une  anoihr;  1 
if  a  line  be  let  fall  from  M  perpend iculaily  to  m 
gent  »!'.  the  di«tan(^  Ml*  will  ulwayx   be  propwi 
v'iA*cos.'(i+B'sin.*o;,  where  0   i*  the  anfle 
NMO   in   the  former   figure.     But  bv   ihu  nal     rt 
ellipse,  if  Abo  lliu  semi- transverse,  and   B  the  ■ 
jug.ite  a\ii,  any  diameicr,  a*  one  parallel  to  Pi),.. 
un  angle  equal  to  0  wiib  ibe  lemi-tranaveraeiiLiiititq 


:  the  paralU 


V;A'(^-«+U'sin»el 
fiirmed  on  two  conjnuatc  iliamelers  is  equal  to  A.B,  it  t 
dial,  in  an  ellipse,  .»/{ A' cu«.'«+B'B;n.'eJ  i*  equal  I 
perpendicular  heif;bt  of  snch  parallelu^nm ;  iImI 
iipial  to  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  M  upon  tbe  m 
l'(/,  us  aliuve.  Therefore,  tbu  pr<ijecl;uii*  of  iLc 
surfaces  uf  Iho  wavea,  un  ihe  plane  XZl/'ie-D  Br«i 

Tbe  square*  of  Ihc  vclucllioa  of  tliu  ordman  tn»  . 
ordinary  pencil  beinj  respcilively  A'  anrl  A*r« 
H'siti.'O,  or  A'and  A'-(A'-B')  am'  6.  it  (bllm 
the  ililTerencc  belueen  the  bquare;!  of  ihe  vrlacrt 
(A'—  It')  sin."  0  ;  (bat  ia,  a  quamily  ubich  varm  1 
sijuaru  uf  ihe  line  of  the  an|cle  mode  by  the  ineidoDi  | 
with  Ibo  axis  of  Ibc  rbumbiud.  But  Ilia  greater  ihu 
Icidatid  spar.  luurnialinc,  lieryl,  and  many  olharer* 
which  coae  A'—  B'  ia  negative :  and  hence  (he  eiyali)i>i> 
rlasa  have  been  calle<l  ni-gaiivc.  \Vhen  A  ugfcttrr 
B,  asin  quarlz,  icf.&c,  ihe  crjslala  are  railed  pMt(Tr. 
tliu  former  caw  lite  veWity  of  the  exiraurdinuitf  nfh 
pencil  is  greater  tlian  that  uf  ihe  unlinary  pmrd;  • 
refractive  index  fur  the  ordinary  |h.'IIciI  is  greater  llna 
for  tbe  exlrjorilinatj'  pencil.  And,  in  the  latter  cut 
velocity  uf  ihe  exlrBordimiry  pencil  ia  le>a  than  tbil  d 
unlinary  pencil ;  or  tbu  index  uf  rul'raclion  Itir  theonbi 
is  leas  ibau  tbat  fur  the  extraurdinaty  pencil. 

In  piilarizi'd  light  the  vihrahutis  uf  particles  in  the  J 
lion  of  tbe  WBve'a  motiuti  are  iitaen>ib!u. 

Tbe  rule  diacovei-edby  Hiiyybcn-i  fur  finding  ibevcl 
of  the  extraurdinary  pcni'il  is  as  follows:— In  ilie  ncf 
crystals  (Icebiud  spar,  &c.)  let  AB  be  iheakisinwlurt 


double  Tefroction  vanishes,  and  let  CD  be  dr*>B  ai  r 
angles  to  that  axis;  then,  if  a  plane  pcrpcndirular  t 
pa|)cr  pans  tbruugb  ibia  line,  tbe  double  TefrBcl ion  in 
plane  will  bu  a  maximum.  Let  m  be  the  index  of  r 
fur  tho  urdinary,  ni'  tbu  index  fur  the  cxtimoriJinBr}  h 
and  imiigino  a  spheroid  having  its  axea  AB,  CD  id 

proportional  (o  those  indoxca ;  that  it,  lot  AB  I  ■ — 

the  smallest,  and  CD(  =— ,J  be  tlio  grcalesL     1      f 
variable  radii.  On.  G:c.  of  ihu  spheroid  will  rene 
veluciliea  of  Iho  exlrnordinaiy  pcneil  when  Ii|hi       an 
upon  a  s|dicre  of  crjatal  in  tba  direclioni  of  mbIi 
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Biot,  who  discovered  the  class  of  posilivc  crystals 
ich  m'  is  greater  ihaii  m),  showed  ihat  when  AB  is 
the  longer,  and  CD  the  shorter  axis  of  the  spheroid, 
;lii  On  still  represent  the  velocities  of  the  extraor- 

])encil ;  and  M.  Fresnel  has  given  the  following 
general  rule :  Imagine  any  ellipsoid,  whose  axes  A,  B, 

are  reciprocals  of  the  refractive  indexes  in  those  di- 
is,  to  he  cut  hy  a  ]>lane  passing  through  the  centre ; 
lU^ths  of  the  greatest  and  least  radii  in  the  section 
t  the  lengths  of  the  radii  of  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ry  waves,  and  consequently  the  velocities  with  which 
Aaves  are  propagated  in  the  crystal  when  light  is  in- 

in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  section. 
rystals  possessing  three  unequal  axes  of  elasticity  it  is 
.  that  the  ellipsoid  of  elasticity  admits  of  two  circular 
IS.  which  are  formed  hy  diametral  planes  passing 
;hlhe  mean  axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  that  these  sec- 
ire  equally  inclined  to  the  two  other  axes.  The  normals 
e  sections  are  the  directions  of  no  douhle  refraction,  or 
tic  axes  of  the  crystal.  And  hoth  Fresnel  and  Dr. 
J  have  shown  that  if  unity  be  divided  by  the  squares 
iwusemi-axesof  a  diametral  section  of  such  ellipsoid, 
fterence  of  the  quotients  will  vary  with  the  product 
sines  of  the  angles  which  the  perpendicular  to  this 

makes  with  the  two  normals  to  the  circular  sections 
ellipsoid. 

:  the  polarization  of  light  consists  in  its  particles 
nade,  l)y  the  attractions  of  the  molecules  of  the  po- 
a;  medium,  to  vibrate  in  lines  perpendicular  to  some 
is  an  hyp.ithesis  founded  on  the  results  of  numerous 
nents,  of  which   it  may  be  proper  to  mention  one  or 

the  most  simple,  in  addition  to  the  refractions  in 
1  spar  and  the  rellections  from  polished  surfaces 
'  noticed.  If  two  plates  of  tourmaline  are  placed 
I  the  other  in  like  positions,  that  is,  with  their  axes 
1  to  each  other,  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of  a  candle 

readily  transmitted  through  them  ;  and  if,  while  the 
are  in  contact,  one  be  turned  round  in  its  own  plane, 
ht  will  gradually  diminish  till  the  axes  of  the  plates 

right  an<;les  to  each  other,  when  none  will  pass 
h.  Now  these  circumstances  indicate  that  the  lu- 
:ous  ODiher  can  pass  freely  through  such  plates  only 
he  vibrations  of  its  particles  in  them  are  performed 
s  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  plate; 
at  the  cause  of  the  light  bein}^  arrested  at  the  second 
^vhen  its  axis  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  first,  is 
ipossibdity  of  the  particles,  while  so  vibrating  in 
!  out  of  that  thst  plate,  finding  a  passage  between  the 
lies  of  the  other  in  that  position  of  its  axis.  Hence  it 
:asonably  be  concluded  that,  by  the  attractions  of  the 

molecules,  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  in  the 
of  incident  light  were  brought  to  the  directions  above 
ed. 

in,  if  two  pieces  of  unsilvered  plate-glass  be  placed 
J  send  the  light  of  the  clouds  from  C  to  the  eye  at  E, 


Fig.  A. 


K 
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jticction  at  A  and  B,  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
1  at  both  beinjr  equal  to  the  polarizing  angle  (54°  35') ; 
le  pencil  being  polarised  at  A,  if  the  glass  B  be  so 
d  that  the  pencil  BE  is  in  the  plane  of  reflection 
supposed  to  be  perpendicular  to  both  t,;lasses  and  to 
le  with  the  plane  of  the  paper),  the  greatest  quantity 
It  is  retlecled  from  that  glass :  but,  the  glass  A  re- 
!•<  undisturbed,  if  the  other  be  turned  about  the  point 
li;it  its  plane,  now  oblique  to  the  paper,  may  make 

the  same  angle  with  the  line  AB;  in  proportion  as 
.  such  revolution  of  the  glass,  deviates  from  the  plane 
ection  CAB,  the  light  retlected  from  the  glass  will 
sh,  and  it  will  finally  vanish  or  be  absorbed  when  BE 
es  perpendicular  to  the  plane  CAB.  The  loss  of  the 
n  the  position  last  mentioned  may  be  considered  as 
idence  that  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  in  the 
ced  pencil  AB,  BE  are,  after  reflection  from  A,  ren- 

perpendicular  to  one  plane,  as  CABE.     Now  the 


reflected  pencil  BE  remains  polarized  till  it  vanishes  en- 
tirely, which  is  when  it  is  brought  into  a  piano  perpendicular 
to  CAB ;  at  this  time  the  vibrations  at  B  become  perpen- 
dicular to  their  former  direction,  or  parallel  to  the  piano 
CAB ;  in  which  state  the  constitution  of  the  reflecting  surface 
is  such  as  to  absorb  or  disperse  the  light  of  that  pencil.  It 
appears  therefore  that  light  wliich  has  been  polarized  in  one 
plane  cannot  produce  polarized  light  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  former. 

By  a  partially  polarized  pencil  is  meant  one  which, 
havinpc  been  reflected  once  at  an  angle  greater  or  less  than 
the  polarizing  angle,  when  seen  through  a  tourmaline 
plate  capable  of  revolving  in  its  own  plane,  or  when  re- 
ceived at  the  polarizinj:  angle  on  another  reflecting  surface 
which,  like  the  glass  B  above,  may  revolve  upon  the  first 
reflected  pencil  without  altering  the  inclination  of  the  latter 
to  it;  the  pencil  thus  seen  through  the  tourmaline,  or 
twice  reflected,  never  vanishes  entirely  in  con^equence  of 
such  revolution  of  B,  but  merely  undergoes  variations  of 
brightness  and  passes  through  several  states  of  greatest  and 
least  intensity.  It  must  be  observed  also  that  all  ihe  differ- 
ent colour-making  rays  of  light  are  not  ])olarized  by 
reflection  at  the  same  angle;  and  hence  it  is  that  white 
light  is  not  completely  polarized  when  reflected  from  any 
transparent  medium  having  a  high  dispersive  power. 

Rock  crystal,  which  has  the  power  of  polarizing  light, 
is  also  found  to  have  the  power  of  depolarizing  it,  or  of  re- 
ducing it  to  its  ordinary  state,  when  the  polarized  light  18 
transmitted  through  it  in  one  particular  direction.  This 
discovery  was  made  by  Dr.  Brewster,  who  also  found  that 
the  like  property  existed  in  Iceland  spar,  topaz,  chrysolite, 
and  several  other  minerals.  Gum  arabic,  horn,  and  tor- 
toise-shell were  found  to  depolarize  light  in  every  jYosition. 
Dr.  Brewster  also  ascertained  that,  if  a  prism  of  Iceland 
spar  were  placed,  either  in  a  horizontal  or  a  vertical  position, 
upon  a  plate  of  mica  or  topaz,  the  plane  of  the  latter  being 
vertical,  the  light  polarized  by  the  mica  suffered  no  change 
in  passing  through  the  spar;  but  when  the  spar  was  placed 
on  the  mica,  at  an  angle  of-15^witha  vertical  or  horizontal 
line,  the  polarized  light  was  completely  depolarized.  Dr. 
Brewster  therefore  gave  to  these  diagonal  lines  the  name  of 
depolarizing  axes;  and  to  those  in  vertical  and  horizontal 
directions,  the  name  of  Jieutral  axes.  When  the  Iceland 
s])ar  was  inclined  to  the  vertical  neutral  axis  of  a  plate  of 
mica  or  topaz,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  plate,  at  such 
an  angle  that  the  polarized  light  fell  on  it  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
the  image,  which  was  before  invisible,  reappeared;  that  in, 
the  light  became  depolarized.  This  effect  did  not  take 
place  when  the  spar  was  similarly  inclined  to  the  plate  in  a 
plane  passing  through  the  horizonal  neutral  axis  of  the 
mica;  but,  on  making  the  trial  with  the  depolarizing  axis, 
it  was  found  that  each  of  the^e  la^t  was  accomi^med  bv  an 
oblique  neutral  axis.  (Brewster  on  New  Pfiilosopnical 
Instruments,  book  iv.,  ch.  4.) 

Tlie  phenomena  first  observed  byM.  Aragoin  1811,  and 
called  by  him  circular  polarization,  consist  in  the  changes 
of  colour  undergone  hy  the  two  images  formed  when  a 
polarized  ray  is  made  to  pass  at  right  angles  through  a  plate 
of  rock-crystal  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  double 
refraction,  and  when  those  images  are  examined  by  a  dou- 
bly refraclitig  prism.  On  turning  this  prism  half  round,  the 
extraordinary  image,  which  at  fir^t  was  red,  became  sac- 
cessively  orange,  yellow,  green,  and  violet ;  and  on  continuing 
the  revolution  of  the  prism,  the  tints  recuned  in  the  same 
order.  The  hypothesis  proposed  by  the  discoverer,  in  order 
to  account  for  this  eflfect,  is  that  the  several  coloured  rays,  on 
emerging  from  the  rock-crystal,  are  polarized  in  different 
planes.  Again,  if  between  the  glasses  at  A  and  B  {Jig.  4) 
there  bo  interposed  a  plate  whicli  possesses  the  property  of 
double  refraction,  the  image  reflected  from  A  appears  gene- 
rally bright,  but  at  times  covered  by  dark  rays,  and  some- 
times by  complicated  rings  richly  coloured  ;  the  arrange- 
ment depending  on  the  direction  of  the  pencils  to  some 
fixed  lines  in  the  interposed  plate,  as  the  latter  is  inclined. 
Now  the  light  being  polarized  by  A,  the  sets  of  waves 
enter  the  crystal  with  different  velocities,  a4id  their  union  in 
passing  through  it  produces  a  light  not  polarized,  or  not 
in  the  same  planes  as  before ;  therefore  they  again  became 
capable  of  being  reflected  from  B.  But  smce  the  positions 
of  the  two  planes  of  polarization,  as  well  as  the  difference 
in  the  velocities  of  the  pencils,  depend  upon  the  directions  of 
the  paths  through  the  crystal ;  the  nature  of  the  light  pro- 
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iluco<l  by  Xhe  union  of  tlie  two  omcrscut  penciU,  and  conite- 
qucnily  it«  intenaily,  will  vary  with  the  direction  in  which 
it  enters  the  oye  afier  reflection  from  6.  Thus  variously 
coloured  spots  and  curves  will  bo  seen.  (Sec  Airy*s  Math. 
Tracts,  Optics,  Art.  144,  &c.) 

This  branch  of  optics  has  been  extended  by  Brewster, 
Biot,  FrcsncI,  Youii^.  Sir  J.  Ilerschcl,  and  others;  but  it 
may  bo  sutliciont  in  this  place  to  have  indicated  it. 

iVofessor  Furbes  of  Edinburgh  has  succeeded  in  polar- 
izing; radiant  heat,  both  by  rctlectiun  and  refraction ;  em- 
ploying, for  the  purpvtsc  of  measuring  tho  intensities,  an 
instrument  of  such  delicacy  as  to  be  capable  of  indicatins; 
an  increment  of  temperature  equal  to  about  j}^  of  a  degree 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  Professor  has  also  depo- 
larized heat;  and  since  depolarization  is  a  consequence  of 
double  refraction,  it  follows  that  tho  existence  of  a  doubly 
refractive  property  in  hqat  is  thus  demonstrated.  [Undu- 
LATORY  Theory  of  Li  out.] 
POLDKHS.  [Flandkus  AcRicrLTXiRE.] 
POLE,  POLAR.  Tho  word  t6\o^  as  applied  to  a  point 
means  a  turning;  or  hin^e  point,  and  was  applied  to  the 
points  at  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  celestial  sphere 
in  the  anticnt  astronomy.  Hence,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  earth's  lutation,  it  comes  to  mean  tho  extremities  of 
tho  axis  on  wiiich  the  earih  turns.  From  this  primary 
meaning  all  tiie  various  uses  of  the  word  pole  have  been 
derived.  For  example,  when  it  was  found  that  the  mag- 
net did  not  always  point  to  the  north  pole,  but  to  another 
point,  it  was  natural  to  call  that  other  point  the  nui^netic 
pole.  Previously  to  this  uso  of  the  word,  it  had  already 
taken  a  wider  signification,  as  follows: — On  looking  at  the 
position  of  the  e<|uator  with  respect  to  the  poles,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  equator,  or  c.rcle  of  equal  day  and  night,  should 
be  changed,  the  axis  must  aUo  be  changed,  and  the  poles 
of  rotation.  Hence  any  great  circle  of  the  sphere  is 
said  to  have  its  poles,  meaning  those  points  which  would 
become  poles  of  rotation  if  that  circle  became  the  equator. 
[Sphere.] 

A  term  seldom  passes  through  several  significations, 
however  nearly  related,  without  at  last  becoming  generic  in 
the  widest  sense.  The  word  pole  is  now  used  to  denote  any 
point  which  is  of  so  striking  a  character  as  to  require  a  dis- 
tinct name.  In  physics  the  word  is  naturalised  in  mag- 
netism, electricity,  and  optics;  insomuch  that  any  tendency 
towards  a  particular  point,  or  e\en  towards  a  particular 
direction,  is  termed  polarity.  In  (geometry,  the  only  defini- 
tion which  can  now  be  given  of  this  term  is,  that  it  means 
any  point  w  hich  it  is  wanted  to  mean.  Thus  a  point  con- 
sidereal  as  the  origin  of  Co  ordinates  is  called  the  pole; 
and  when  distances  measured  from  the  origin  aie  among 
the  co-ordinates,  they  arc  called  polar.  Again,  it  is  a  well 
known  property  of  the  conic  Kcetions,  that  if  all  possible 
chords  be  (Irawn  through  any  one  given  point,  and  a  pair 
of  tangents  be  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  each  chord, 
the  intersections  of  all  the  pairs  will  lie  in  one  strai;;ht  line; 
the  point  through  which  tho  chords  are  drawn  is  called  the 
pole  of  that  straight  line. 

POLE  STAR.     [Ursa  Minor.] 
POLE.     [Pkrcii.] 

POLE,  RKGIN  ALO.  the  celebrated  Cardinal,  was  born 
in  AD.  loUU,  the  same  year  which  gave  birth  to  the 
ompernr  Charles  V.  He  was  of  very  illustrious  de-  i 
scent  on  the  side  uf  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of; 
George,  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  King  Edward 
IV..  and  cousin-german  to  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Henry 
VII.  and  mother  of  Henry  Vlll.  He  was  a  younger  son, 
and  received  an  education  such  as  was  given  to  those  who 
were  destined  to  high  stations  in  tho  ciiurch,  being  placed 
when  a  child  in  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Sheiie,  from 
whence  he  was  removeil  to  Ma.!;dalen  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  had  the  beneiit  of  the  iiibtruciion  of  the  celebrated 
Linacre.  Ah  early  as  1615,  he  \^as  made  H.A.,  admitted 
into  deacon*s  orders,  and,  when  only  nineteen,  was  made 
dean  of  Wimburne  and  dean  of  Exotcr. 

About  1520  he  went  abroad  to  pursue  his  studies  in  an 
Italian  university,  visiting  Padua  for  tliat  purpose.  He 
returned  to  England  in  15*23,  when  he  was  received  by  tho 
king  in  a  manner  befitting  his  rank  and  eminent  attain- 
ments. But  the  gaieties  of  the  court  of  Henry  VIII. 
had  fewer  charms  for  him  than  the  opportunities  for  seclu- 
lion  and  study  which  were  afforded  by  the  monastery  at 
ShtnOi  to  which  he  retired.   Times  were  however  approach- 


ing when  it  was  iropo^^ible  for  a  man  like  Pole  to  bei 
spectator  from  tho  silent  hold  of  a  Garth uaiao  m^n 
nor  could  he  think  it  right  to  be  a  mere  spcctati#r.  mu 
gentle,  humane  and  pious  as  he  was. 

When  the  king  had  resolved  on  divorcing  his  quet: 
acting  in  defiance  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  Pule  pra 
a  strenuous  opposition,  and   wrote  his  famouft  treatiM 
Unitatc  Kcclesia^tica,     This  was  a  great  disappjin 
the  king,  who  withdrew  his  pension,  deprived   buu « 
preferments,  and  procured  that  he  should    be  altainu 
parliament.    Tlie  king   had  now  entered  on   that 
course   in  which   he  persevered   for  the  reraainder  a 
life.    There  is  little  doubt  that  Pole    would  hare 
the  some  fate  which  befel    More  and   Fisher,  had  a 
withdrawn  himself  from  England  and  the  rear L  of  i be i 
As  it  wns,    his  elder  brother  was  put  to  death,  aa< 
mother,  the  old  Countess  of  Salisbury,  was  ezecuttd, 
on  the  iHJorcst  and  weakest  pretences. 

During  the  remainder  of   tho   reign,   and 
whole  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  Pole  lived  abruad.     aa  pre 
tiun  as  lie  was  hated  by  the  king,  he  was  clieri^icd  bi 
l^ojio.  by  whom  he  was  made  a  canlinal.  employed  on 
important  embushies,  and  was  in  fact   a  prmcipai  n 
touching  all    matters  which  effected  the  spiritual  a5a 
the  realm  of  England,  and  touching  the  RefonnaihHi  | 
rally.     On  the  death  of  pope  Paul  111.    in   15:9.  be 
rowly  missed   being  electeil   to    the  po|  cdom.     Failit 
this,  he  retired  to  a  convent  near  Verona,  where  ht 
tinned  till  the   accession   of  Mary  to  tho    English 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  re-unite  the  Englisb  a 
to  the  great  body  of  the  Western  church. 

He  reappeared  in  his  native  country  at  the  very  b 
ning  of  the    reign,    coming  as   legate    from    the  Ri 
sec,  with  full  power  to  alxolve  the   nation,  and   ree 
again  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church.     Pkrlw 
supplicated  the  queen  that  this  re-un:on  might  takef 
and  the  re-union  was  effected.     Then  began  tlie  cmd 
surcs  for  the  extirpation  of  hereby  and  heretics,  whia 
made  the  rei<rn  of  Mary  so  infamous  in  the  English  as 
How  far  Cardinal  Pole  was  implicated  in  the  guili  of  i 
needless  and   unjustifiable   severities,  is  one  of  the  p 
in  his   life  on  which   different    opinions  will    be  ci 
taine<l  by  those  who  &tudy  with  attention  the  history  of 
period.     It  is  certain  that   he   had  great  inHuenee  ii 
councils  of  that  reign,  and  that  he  accepted  the  arcbbi* 
ric  of  Canterbury  when  Cranmer  wa^  put  to  deatL 
the   same  time,  the  apparent  rectitude  uf  his  eoadixt 
the  general  mildness  of  his  dispositicm  seem  to  forbid 
suppose  that  he  could  be  any  party  tu  the  divadful  tai 
ties  of  that  period. 

Besides  the  high  dignity  of  ])rimate,  he  was  made 
cellorof  both  the  univei>iiies,  which  he  visited  by  iiH  c 
ntissioners.     If  any  man  could  have  done  it,  he  would 
effected  the  entire  reversal  of  the  measures  of  ibeK 
tion  in  England,  had  the  life  of  tho  queen  been  pfOiiic^ 
but  her  reign  was  short :  she  died  in  1558.  and,  b?a«i 
lar  coincidence,  Pole  himself  died  aliout  sixteen  huuni 
her. 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  at  large  into  the  lii»tory  of 
distinguished  person,  and  tu  see  what  may  be  said'ual 
sides,  in  re8{>ect  to  his  character  and  C4>nduct  m  tbos 
biguous  times,  may  consult  his  Life,  written  by  Mr.  Pki 
and  the  Review  of  the  Life,  by  Dr.  Closter  Kidle)-.  H« 
trait  by  Raffaelle,  well  known  by  the  engravin*;s  of  it,| 
a  verv  lively  iilea  of  his  personal  appearance. 

IHJLECAT.     [W^easkls.] 

POLEMARCH.     [Arcmon.] 

PO'LEMO  {\lo\tfiiav\  the  name  of  several  Greek  wi 
of  whom  the  most  important  are: — 

1.  PoLKMO,  the  phdosopher,  the  son  of  Phdc>tnitiiSk 
succeeded  Xenocrates  as  the  head  uf  the   Old   Acad 
about  H.c.  :M5.     (Diog.  Laert.,  iv.   16.)     He  died  in 
•27ti.  and  was  Micceeded  by  Crates.     (Clinton's  F^uL 
vol.  ii.,  p.  311 7.) 

Polemo  wrote  sevcial  works  (Diog.  Laort.,  iv.  ilew' 
are  referred  to  by  Cicero  {Acad,  Qutrst.,  ii.  AlU  bui  noa 
them  ha\e  come  d(}wn  to  u^  Cii*oro  says  that  Polr»: 
not  differ  much  iVuin  Aristotle.  (/V  O'rat..  in.  !*.>  2 
and  Arcesilas  were  his  discipUs.     (Cic,  Aaid.  Qutnt^  i 

2.  Polk  MO,  the  >ophist,  who  was  born  at  Laudicra. 
was  one  of  the  most  c  clebrated  teachers  of  rhetore  ia 
beginning  of  tho  second  eentury  of  the  Christian 


POL  s: 

I  highly  esleerooJ  bv  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Piu*.  He 
ght  ai  Smyrna,  niiil  conferred  great  bctivdts  upon  ilie 
'n.  IK'  dit-d  ill  his  lifiy-sixlli  year,  and  is  said  lo  have 
1)  buried  bIivo  at  liis  oirn  ruqiiL-st,  because  he  ivos  unab!c 
iniluro  Ihu  pain  niiich  he  suSered  ironi  aiiaclis  of  the 
It. 

7hc  Life  of  Pulomo  has  been  written  by  PhilostratuR, 
a  nienliuns  sevi-ral  of  hia  works.  These  however  are  all 
;,  wilh  iho  c\ccutiiin  of  two  funeral  orations  (l-rirdftoi 
«>,  snnjio^cd  lu  hare  been  spoken  in  honour  of  Cynecgi- 

and  Callimachus,  who  fell  in  ihe  bullle  of  Marathon, 
rae  oratiiins  were  first  published  by  S[cphanus.  1  AH  7,  and 
>rv&rds  by  Poussincs,  in3',  Toulouse.  The  roost  recent 
1  iliebest  edilian  is  by  Orellius.  Leipiig.  1819,  Svo. 
Fabricii  liibliotheea  (Jrteca,  ed.  Harle?,  vol.  vi.,  p.  2; 
ilostralu».i.i/«'//1j/«H0.) 

I.  PoLESio,  surnaroed  Peuikoktks  tu  ffipii(yi/rj)i-.  Srrabo, 
.  p.  396),  was  B  native  of  Sanius  or  Sicyon  (Ailiuii,,  vj.,  p. 
1.  d),  and  was  made  a  citizen  of  Athens.  (Suidos,  Al- 
io.) He  lived  about  u.c,  2('U.  A  list  of  bis  works,  nhich 
ount  to  twenty-six  in  number,  and  are  principally  on 
if^phical  and  historical  aiibjocls,  is  ^ven  by  Clinton,  in 
1  third  volume  of  hia  '  Fasti  Hellenici,'  p.  51-1.  None  of 
no  have  come  down  to  us  entire,  but  the  fragments  which 
I  extant  have  been  publiiihed  under  the  foUowinif  title :~ 
ulemonis  PeriegeliB  Fra(.'mciila  collegil,  digessit,  Nolis 
lit  L.  Preller.  Ace.  dc  Pulcuionis  Vila  et  Scriplis  et  de 
(toria  alque  arte  Pcriegirlurum  (Jommcntaliones,' Lips., 
]8,  tlvo. 

[•CLEMO  {U<,\iy<^v\  the  anlhor  of  a  work  on  physio- 
iiny  which  is  slill  e\tant.  of  wtiose  life  no  particulars  arc 
own.  Acrarding  lo  some  writers,  be  nas  an  Allicnian, 
t  Svlburgius  (in  Prir/at.  ad  ArisUit.,  vol  vi.)  and  Fabri- 
3  iBibl.  Gr„  vol.  ii..  p.  17D)  contiidcr  his  style  to  be  loo 
vrrect  for  a  n;ilive  of  that  city.  From  some  expressions 
)d  by  Poleino  (for  instance,  the  word  (iTuAdfluroc,  lib,  i., 
).  6,  )).  197),  it  f^eenis  probable  (hat  ho  was  a  Christian. 

to  his  date,  it  ia  only  known  that  ho  must  have  lived 
bre  the  time  of  Origcn,  who  quotes  him  (Cont.  Ceh., 
,  i.,  n.  26).  His  work  (which  appears  to  have  suil'ered 
leh  iVom  the  i|piorance  of  transcribers)  is  divided  into 
>   books.      In    the   tlr^-t,   whi::h   contains   twouty-throo 


tpoof  the  head,  of  the  colour  of  the  hair,  of  the  forehead, 
!  eves,  the  ears,  the  nose,  the  manner  of  breathing,  the 
ind  of  the  voice,  &c :  in  the  ti^cund  book,  which  consists 
twenty-icven  chanters,  ho  eous  un  to  apply  Ihe  principles 
bad  before  laid  ilown,  ana  describes  in  a  few  words  the 
meters  of  the  courngcous  man,  the  limid.  Ihe  iinptidciil. 
!  passionate,  the  talkative,  &o.  The  greater  part  of  his 
wiralions  are  ver^  ridirulous,  but  several  of  them  have 
in  borrowed  by  J.  B.  Porta  and  other  roore  recent  writers 
the  subject  of  physiognomy.  His  work  was  first  published 
Camillus  Peruscus,  with  JE-han't  '  Varia  IlistonV  and 
ler  works,  Grn^ce,  Romro,  l345,4Io.  A  Latin  translation 
Nicolas  Putrcius  wai  published  with  Melelius  '  De  NaturS 
iminls'and  uiher  nork^,  Veuct.,  1552, 4to.  There  is  also 
edition  of  the  Greek  text  by  Franc.  Montecucli,  Mutin,, 
II,  410.;  and  it  is  inserted  by  Sjiburgius  in  the  sixth 
1.  of  his  udilion  of  Aristotle's  works,  Francof..  1587, 
>.  The  best  odiiiyn  is  that  by  J.  F.  Fronzius,  who  has 
lerled  it  in  his  '  Scriptorc^  I'liysiognomitc  Veteres,' 
tenb.,  irsu,  Svo.,  Gx.  and  Lat.,  and  has  added  a  luarncd 
iface  and  notes. 
PO'LEMO.    [PoNTi-s.] 

POLEMONIA'i;E.ii.a  natural  order  of  monopetalous 
Eoecns,  with  a  trilid  stigma,  thruc-cetled  fruit,  and  seeds 
;ached  to  an  axile  placenta,  the  embryo  lying  in  Iho 
dst  of  albumen.  They  are  allied  lo  Convolvulacese,  from 
)ich  their  culyx,  Eostivalion,  placental  ion,  seeds,  and  three- 
lled  fruit  distinguish  them ;  and  also  to  the  Srhial 
iance,  from  which  their  placenlalion,  undivided  capsular, 
inucamentaceous  fruit,  and  straight  inflorescence,  equally 
gain  them.  They  consist  for  the  most  pari  of  gay-dowered 
rbueous  plants,  natives  cbicMy  of  North  America.  The 
nera  Ciillnmia,  Phlox,  Leplntiphon,  fJilia.  and  Polemo- 
um  arecomraonobjectsof  cultivation,  on  account  of  Ihcir 
auty;  as  also  is  Cobcea,  a  climbins  plant  which  grows 
th  ;;reat  rapidity,  and  is  much  used  during  the  summer 
rcovering  trellis-work  and  places  which  require  to  be  de- 
rated with  foliage  for  a  few  months.  None  of  the  oider 
a  of  either  economical  or  modicinol  nlus 
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POLI,  JOSEPH  XAVIER,wasbomatMolfettain[he 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  I74G.  He  was  cducateilat  the  uni- 
versity of  Padua,  under  the  celebrated  Facciolati:  he  was 
also  llic  pu|iil  and  friend  of  Morgngni,and  fellow- student  with 
Scarpa,  with  whom  he  studied  anatomy  and  medicine.  On 
the  termination  of  his  education  ho  entered  the  army,  and 
his  scientific  and  literary  Bc<|uirements  becoming  known  to 
Ferdinand  I.,  he  appointed  him.  in  1776,  professor  of  mili- 
tary geography  at  Naples.  The  king  also  sent  him  into 
Franco,  tievniany,  England,  and  Holland,  to  visit  the  differ- 
ent foreign  mlhlary  academics.  During  his  travels  he 
hecamc  acquainted  with  many  eminent  scientific  men  in  Ihe 
counlrics  whicli  he  |)assed  tliroui^h.  In  England  ho  met 
with  Hcrschcl,  Banks,  and  John  Hunter,  and  he  acquired 
much  inforraatloi)  from  Hunter  on  comparative  anatomy 
and  on  the  mode  of  preparing  specimens  in  natural  his- 
tory. While  in  Lun<lon  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Soi'iety.  On  his  return  homo  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  experimental  philosophy  at  Naples,  and  he  after- 
wards undertook  the  othce  of  tutor  lo  the  hcrcdilary  prince, 
and  became  director  of  the  military  academy  at  Naples. 
Ha  always  highly  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  favour  of  tho 
royal  fomlly.and  he  accoLupanie<1  them  lo  Sicily  during  the 
French  lerolutiunary  war.    He  died  at  Naples  in  1825. 

TIjough  he  successfully  cullivaied  other  branches  of 
science  and  literature.  Poll  owes  hia  celebrity  to  his  researches 
in  comparative  anatomy  and  natural  history :  his  attention 
was  paillcularly  directed  to  the  study  of  the  (eslacvous 
moUusca.  While  travelling  in  Italy  and  abroad,  ho  formed 
a  very  fine  collection  of  shells,  which  was  purchased  of  him 
by  Ibe  Neapolitan  government.  He  determined  however  to 
be  somethlngmorc  than  a  simple  concholo^lst,  and  diligently 
investigated  the  structure  and  liabils  of  the  animals  that 
inhabit  the  shells,  which  had  hitherto  almost  escaped  at leiv- 
tion.  The  results  of  liis  laltours  were  published  in  a  splendid 
work  denorainaled  '  Tcstacca  utriusque  Sicilim  eorumque 
Hiiitoriaet  Anatome,'  folio,  Parma.  Two  volumes  appeared 
in  1792-5,  illustrated  wilh  thirty-nine  beautiful  ulales  en- 
graved on  stcol.  Thcscconlainthomullivalvcd  andbivalvcil 
tcstacea,  and  cosi  tho  author  twelve  years  of  research.  The 
third  volume,  embracing  the  univalves,  was  delayed  by  the 
political  troubles  with  which  tho  country  was  agitated ;  and 
though  nearly  completed,  was  not  published  unid  IS26, 
after  the  death  of  the  author:  it  contains  eighteen  plates. 
making  flfly-seveo  in  all.  Tliis  sumptuous  work  Is  as  re- 
markable for  Ihe  value  of  the  te.vt  as  the  beauty  of  the 
plates.  The  structure,  habits,  locality,  and  mode  of  capture 
of  thcdiCferent  molluscs  inhabiling  the  southern  coasts  of 
Italy  are  accurately  described ,  as  well  as  Ihe  form,  colour, 
and  other  peculiarities  of  Ihe  shells  in  which  tbey  aro  con- 
tained. Poll  discovered  many  new  and  interesting  analo- 
mical  and  ph;>iological  facts,  u  tvell  bs  tisff  genera  anil 
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•pccicfl ;  oml  bis  descriptions  arc  mostly  vcr>'  accurate.  He 
fell  however  into  wmic  errors,  the  principal  of  vhich  was 
that  of  inislakiii<;  the  nerves  of  the>o  aiuinaU  for  lympha- 
tics. This  uiiMuku  aroNU  froin  ihc  ciirumsiaiico  of  the 
former  organs  in  tlie  molUisca  being  surrounded  hy  a  loose 
cellular  shualh,  which  may  he  eii>ily  injected  with  quick- 
silver. Tlie  fust  discovery  of  the  nervous  system  of  the 
testacea  is  due  however  to  Poll,  though  he  mistook  its 
xmtnre. 

He  also  wrote  several  works  on  };cography,  and  some 
Italian  poems. 

POLICASTKO.  [SvLKRNO.  Province] 
PUl-lCK  is  that  <lcpaitment  of  government  which  has 
for  its  ohjcci  to  becure  the  safety,  pi  ace,  and  convenience  of 
the  community.  Its  ]irimary  nhject  then  is  the  prevention 
of  crime  and  the  pursuit  of  offenders;  but  l)e^ldes  this  the 
police  system  is  subservient  to  olhir  purpo.^es.  >ucii  as  the 
huppre>sionof  mendicancy,  the  pre>ervation  of  order  in  great 
thoioi<ghfares,  the  removal  of  obstructions  and  nuisances, 
and  the  enfoicing  of  those  local  and  general  laws  which 
relate  to  the  public  health  and  comfort. 

In  the  An^l>)-Saxon  times  the  whole  community  was 
called  upon  to  aid  in  protecting  life  and  properly ;  and  the 
spirit  of  this  system,  though  the  system  is  no  longer  a]>pli- 
cahle  to  the  existing  state  of  society,  still  characterises  this 
department  of  our  institutions.  The  object  of  the  present 
notice  will  be  to  give  some  account  of  the  former  and  pre- 
sent constitution  of  the  police  in  England. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  the  sheriff  of  each  county, 
chosen  hy  the  freeholders  in  the  folkmote,  was  the  chief 
otiicor  who  was  responsible  for  the  conservation  of  the 
peace:  and  in  his  halt-\ early  vihitalions  to  each  hundred  in 
the  c(mnty.  he  in<)uired  whether  there  was  any  relaxation 
in  the  elilciency  of  the  mc.ms  for  eflccting  this  object.  The 
hundred  originally  consisted  of  ten  divisions,  each  containing 
ten  fireholders,  mutually  pled^red  to  repress  delinquencies 
within  their  district.  All  males  above  the  age  of  twelve  were 
obhged  to  appear  at  the  sheri(f*s  visitation,  to  state  the  dis- 
trict to  whidi  they  belonged,  and  to  be  sworn  to  keep  the 
l)eare.  One  out  of  every  ten  fieeholders  had  preccilency  of 
ins  ccmpaiiiuns,  and  t)ie  whole  were  bound  to  bring  delin- 
quents to  justiee  within  thirty  da)s  on  pain  of  being  them- 
selves liable  to  penalties.  The  population  was  thinly  seat- 
teied:  even- man  was  known  to  his  neighbours;  and  no 
man  ri>iild  de])art  from  his  dwelling  without  the  consent  of 
his  fellow-pledges  :  and  the  consent  of  (he  sheriff  was  neecs- 
^ary  ti>  enable  a  man  legally  to  go  <mt  of  his  own  county. 
No  man  could  enter  a  neighbouihoo<l  without  being  recog- 
nised as  a  stranger,  and  probably  exciting  suspicion;  and 
tlM<«  suspicion,  (|ui('kened  hy  the  responsibility  of  the  five- 
lioldeis.  s«)on  caused  a  hue  and  cry  if  the  stranger  could  give 
no  good  uccount  of  himself,    [Hie  and  Cry.] 

After  the  Conquest,  the  advantages  of  the  system  were 
recognised  by  se\eral  of  the  Norman  kings,  particularly  by 
\Vilham  I.,  and  by  Henry  I.  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  The 
formei'  ordered  that  every  freeman  should  be  under  ]>ledges 
and  tl.p  latter  that  views  of  frank-pledge  should  be  taken  in 
o:der  that  none  might  escape  re>|M)nsihilny.  Wut  a  great 
innovation  was  made  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  system,  when  the 
sheriff,  instead  of  bcmj  elected  hy  the  freelu'lders,  was 
Hp))ointed  directly  by  tlic  kinir.  He  would  doubtless  he 
generally  :i  Norman,  and  therefore  indis|-i>ed  to  meet  the 
people  III  iheir  popular  courts :  at  all  events  the  ^hent^M 
•  i"urn.'  or  l.alf-Neaily  \i.'»ilalion,  came  in  no  long  lime  to 
be  neglected. 

\Vhen  Hiir.y  I.  in>tii;:1ed  the  of^iie  of  jusliecs-ilinerant 
[CoNsmv  MitKs  IK  1UK  Pi-  vc  h],  the  lunciionsof  the  sheriff 
bepa'.iic  i.f  still  le^s  impoi!;ii.Ci'.  15y  the  stat.  Mcrton.  c. 
lu,  iii-:s:d  'liih  Heiiiy  HI.  MJ.Jil)'.  freemen  who  ow«d 
suit  t.)  :lu-  co:-.!iiy  or  hiindied  ei.uit  Mere  allowed  to  appear 
by  a:;  .my.  'J  he  ^'.^t.  M.iil  ,  <•.  io,  c.  'jj,  passed  in  the  .V.» 
lienvy  111.  (iji.s),  di-pen^ed  wiih  the  attendance  of  the 
barit:i:».;c  and  clergy  at  the  sheritl\  c.mrl  unless  their 
n:ten'!a:.tc  \\;»>4  spe- iail\  rL(|uiieil:  and  it  aKo  prohibited 
the  j'.i  i  Ci  •  iljMi-iiiTit  tViiiii  a:nei(*ir.g  towii>liips  oii  account 
of  pei'-ii^  :i'' lAo  the  a^e  of  twelve  )eara  not  having  been 
sviorn  I  a  pletlje*  tui*  kee;iii:;  the  peace.  By  ihesc  various 
iiKa>i:'.«.^  t;.e  ii'ilu-.n  ^\-leIll  was  g.eath  impaireil ;  and  the 
new  l.r.v>  V.  i.nh  v*e.«'  isii)  dined  Irum  time  to  time  for  the 
puipo-v«  ««!"  u  j  le-siji.;  CI  line  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
succev-Uil.  In  Ijrr.  luiie  \eais  afier  the  pas>in;.r  of  the 
ilatute  of  M.iiDi.jriiuiih.  the  ab^ence  of  'quick  an  I  fresh 
pursuit*  of  felons  is  noticed  as  an  evil  which  wab  iucreasing. 


To  supply  the  cneifCy  and  alacrity  of  the  old  fyitm, 

and  ))enalties  were  impo»'ed  by  the  stat.  We«tminfttcr,  | 
3  Eduaid  I ,  sec.  U,  on  all  who  neglected  tu  pursue  uffec 
The  statute  diref:ts  that  *  all  geiierallv  lie  read}  and  i 
relied  at  the  commandment  and  summons  uf  iL<;  tLi 
and   at   the  cry  of  the  county  tu  pursue  and    arre«t 
felons  when  any  need  is.'    The  statute  of  Winchrs 
Edward  I.  riJ.>j),  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  «{pL 
the  Anirlo-Saxon  laws  bv  luakin:;  the  countv  ur  bui 
respon^lble  in  case  of  a  delinquent  not  being  turtbc 
and  the  duty  of  apprehending;;  hira  was  ca»t   upon  — 
kiiig*s  subjects.     This  statute  also  regulated  lite  t 
constable,  an  ollicer  who  had  succecdr«i   the  Aiig'.v-s 
hundred  or   tythitig  man.     [Constaull.]     Tlie  cjfr4 
were  directed  whui  measures  they  were  to  take  fur  pre 
ing  crime  and   keeping  the  (teace.     In  c^erTtoan, 
and  ty thing  ihey  were  to  set  a  watch  according  to  Ibc  i 
the  place, every  nii^ht  from  Ascension  till  Miehaelaaib 
sunset  to  sunrise;  and  the  watchmen  were  to  a{|! 
and  examine  all  stiangers,  and  on  their  rtffu->al  loottv 
summons  of  the  watchmen,  the\  mii'ht  lew  hue  and* 
t:ike  them      The  gates  of  all  walled  towns  were  lo  be 
from  sunset  to  sunrise:  thehi'^hwa^s  were  tube  ke;t 
of  bushes,  woods,  ordvkes  for  the  i^pace  uf  two  hu::dre 
from  hedge  to  hed^e,  so  that  felons  nii<.;Iit  nut  conceal  1 
selve.-^.     Every  man  was  to  have  arms  lu  hi'»  hcuw  fu 
serving  the  iieace ;  and  the  constables  were  empovci 
take  the  view  of  such  arms.     The  prevention  uf  ci 
well  as  the  puisuit  of  criminals,  was  alsu  unc  of  tbc  p 
duties  of  cohstables,  and  they  weie  charge<I  tu  maki 
sentment  at  the  a*>si/es,  ses>ions  of  the  pvace  ur  Ic«t. 
blood-sheddiii j:s,  aflVays.  outenes,  rescue**,  and  other 
against    the   peace.     The  justice**  to  r.iiom  tbnc  fi 
ments  weie  made  in  the  fiisl  instance,  reported  d.Ttt 
the  justices-itinerant,  or  at  once  to  the  k:ng  or  bis 
coun.ril ;  and  the  supreme  executive  maile  pruvisioDtn 
ingly.     At  the  same  time  the  ie>punMb.hty  c:      o 
hundred  ((uickeiied  the  \igilance  of  the  inhauui      i 
tliis  responsibility  extended   to   individujU  in  nuu* 
The  following  extracts  from  the  Vear-H.  uks  of  ibe  E 
quer  a:e  instances  of  this:  '  It)  Edward  I.,  Su»sci: 
and  robbery  — township  of  Tvndon  amerced,  because  u 
pened   hy  day.  and   they  dt«l   not    take  the   offender. 
Edwaid  H.,  Kent:  manslaughter  (upi>n  a  sudden  qu, 
committed  in  the  highway  of  Wrutham — tbrvebytta 
amerced  because   they   were   f  re:<ent   when  the  if  x 
Robert  killetl  the  aforesaid  ilohn,  and  did    na(  t«ke 
And  in  the  i-ei^n  of  Elizabeth  the  po])uiar  vim^^M* 
this  system  had  created  leads  a  writer  uf  that  day  to  re 
that  *  cveiy  Englishman  is  a  Si>ijeant  to  take  ibe  tb 
who  showeth  negligence  therein   t\o  not    ur^ly   lutui 
opinion   therefore,    but  hai'illy  shall  esca^MS    }un:*LB 
Thus  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  mutual  frotectton 
fallen  to  decay,  the  spirit  of  \igdancc  which  charactti* 
was  in  some  measure  replaced  by  the  greater  enerjQ 
activity  of  the  sopreme  executive.     In  procecs  uf  time 


social  and  p.>l:tical.  and.  it  may  be  added,  ph}»iealchj 
have  lendered  botii  s\>!ems  equally  incapable  of  eft 
the  objects  for  which  ti.ey  were  inlendeil. 

instead  of  being  almo»t  entirely  engagevl  in  agrir 
the  population  IS  now  occupied  in  an  extraordinar)  dir 
of  employments  and  pursuits,  many   i.f   them  ucrat 
and   lequirini;   a  Ir.gh   degree  of    intellectual  culliv 
Persons  so  enga'^ed,  and  the  more  numeruus  class  vh 
by  manual  labour,  cannot  now  follow  up  the  'quieh 
fiObh  pursuit '  of    felons,  at  the  cry   uf  the    hucdn 
county,  from  the  incompatibility  of  such  a  duty  wiih 
ordinary  pursuits  and  their  daily  labour.      By  a  rural 
lation,  consisting  in  a  greater  proportion  of  ptTM)D*  » 
pioperty  at  stake,  and  armed  for  tr.e  purpu>e.the  calli 
sheriff  would  he  attended    to  with  alucnt),  and  ibc 
ment  of  the   pursuit  would  probably  be  far  Tom  dru 
hie.     But  now  such  a  pursuit  wouhl  be  quite  mcSn 
an  offender  may  have  committed  a  rubbery   m  Laiux 
in  the  evenini:,  and  be  concealed  in  the  iiielr>f|kjli9i  b 
next  morning.     As  a  consequence  of  theM*  laiiouft  ci 
it  has  n(»t  been  po>sible  to  lender  the  hundred  lAfv 
for  the  delinqiiciices  committed  wuhin  it^  umii«.  am 
inhabitant>  being  now,  except  in  u  few  eaM.*s  <r  &  ^ 
IV..  c.  ai ),  free  from  such  resjmnsibdiiy,  Ihry  are  i  aU 
careless  lespecting  either  the  piwention  of  crime 
appieheiiMon  of  criminals.     And  while  the  di»jw     « 
the  community  tu  aid  the  public  force  in  ibeaedkMi 
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adually  diminishing,  the  duties  of  the  constable  became 
uch  more  complicated,  and  rociuirwl  the  whole  of  the  time 
those  who  fulfilled  them.  The  same  necessity  which  had 
ndered  a  standini^  army,  instead  of  a  miliiia,  a  more  use- 
i  division  uf  emplo\mcnt,  had  become  equally  nrgeiit  in 
e  case  of  those  on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  keeping 
e  peace  and  watching  over  the  security  ofthe  community, 
istoad  however  of  the  constabulary  force  beinij^  re-orjianised, 
\d  adapted  to  a  new  stale  of  society,  it  was  suffered  to  re- 
ain,  with  weaker  powers,  to  cope  with  circumstances  which 
tmandod  increased  vijrilance,  activity,  and  intelligence.  The 
lice  of  constable,  which,  to  be  competently  fulfilled,  required 
coinfjlete  devotion  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  insti- 
ited,  remained  still  a  yearly  appointment,  and  one  so  ob- 
>xious,  that  persons  were  thrust  into  it  who  were  incapable 
*  executing  the  duties.  Under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
inistances,  the  loss  of  time  and  the  scantv  remuneration 
Ferod  no  inducement  to  exertion  ;  and  if  the  duties  were 
srforraed  with  somethiui^  like  energy,  by  the  farmer  or  small 
adesinan  during  his  year  of  oflice,  they  were  performed  at 
ic  risk  perhaps  of  injuring  their  private  interests.  A  power 
> constituted  cannot  eflectually  prevent  crime;  and  it  is 
)ually  inefficient  for  the  purposes  of  inquiry  and  present- 
lent.  Tlie  parish  constable  usually  acts  only  when  called 
pon  by  some  }>rivate  party,  and  the  services  of  the  consta- 
ulary  force  are  only  combined  occasionally,  when  any  evil 
as  become  so  extensive  as  to  excite  loud  complaint,  and 
len  the  absence  of  general  regulations  and  rules  of  di.-ci- 
line  renders  their  services  of  comparatively  little  value.  In 

(manufacturing  districts,  when  any  disturbance  is  appre- 
edded,  such  a  force  is  useless,  and  the  practice  is  either  to 
irear  in  a  large  number  of  special  constables,  or  to  call  in 
tie  aid  of  the  military  power.  The  former  proceeding  is 
rand  to  be  very  inefficacious,  as  the  special  constables  are 
eficientin  the  necessary  degree  of  discipline,  and  they  are 
s  timid  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  they  are  un- 
rilling  to  undertake  them.  The  appearance  of  controlling 
» district  by  military  force  is  an  evil  which,  under  present 
lircu instances,  cannot  be  avoided  in  many  cases.  The  want 
)f  confidence  in  the  old  police  forco  is  also  attested  by  the 
ixistence  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  voluntary  associations 
fer  the  aporehen*ion  and  prosecution  of  felons:  their  funds 
ireexpenaed  in  the  prosecution  of  criminals,  rather  than  in 
the  prevention  of  crime.  Some  of  these  associations  have 
rules  which  bind  the  members,  as  in  the  ca»eof  horse-steal- 
Dg,  to  take  horse,  and  join  in  the  pursuitof  the  thief.  Railway 
lets  bind  the  coni]>unies  to  maintain  a  police  during  the 
brmation  of  the  line.  An  act  was  passed  in  August,  184t) 
3  and  4  Vict.,  c.  60),  entitled  *  An  Act  to  provide  for  keep- 
1^  the  peace  on  canals  and  navigable  rivers.'  Private  watch- 

n  are  also  extensively  employed  in  docks  and  warehouses. 
£o  correct  the  various  evds  incident  to  the  constitution  of 
le  present  rural  constabulary,  the  magistrates  of  Cheshire, 
I  IS'jy,  made  the  Ihst  provincial  attempt  to  improve  the 
Iministration  of  police  in  their  county,  and  they  obtained 
n  Act  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  97)  which  authorised  them  to  ap- 
>int  and  direct  a  paid  constabulary.  A  more  successful 
tempt  was  made  at  Barnet  by  a  voluntary  association, 
hich  at  first  engatred  two  olficers  only  to  patrol  a  limited 
(Strict.  The  plan  was  found  so  advantageous,  that  it  was 
lopted  in  a  more  extensive  circle.  These  isolated  exara- 
ies  however  rencler  the  adjacent  unprotected  districts  in  a 
orse  state  than  they  were  before.  The  establishment  of  a 
ew  police  force  for  the  metropolis,  in  1829,  has  done  more 
iwards  exhibiting  the  advantages  of  employing  a  trained 
xly  of  men  for  all  the  ])urposes  for  which  the  old  consta- 
ulary  was  appointed,  than  any  other  circumstance.  Viewed 
t  first  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  from  its  somewhat  raili- 
iry  organization,  the  clamour  with  which  it  was  assailed 
as  died  away,  and  public  opinion  is  now  steadily  in  its 
ivour.  Each  parish  had  formerly  managed  its  own  police 
fTuirs;  and  before  U>-2'),  the  total  police  forco  of  the  metro- 
olis  eon^isted  of  79  7  parochial  day  officers,  2785  night 
ratch,  and  upwards  of  100  private  watchmen:  including 
he  Bow-streel  d.iy  and  night  patrol,  there  were  about  4000 
nen  em])loyed  in  the  district  stretching  from  Brentford- 
)ri(lge  on  the  west  to  the  river  I-ica  on  the  east,  and  from 
flij(hi:ale  on  the  north  to  Slreatham  on  the  south,  the  city 
*f  Loii'lon  being  exrluded.  Tlie  management  of  this  large 
torie  wai  of  varied  and  often  of  eonllicting  character. 
file  act  of  pailiiiment  c. eating  the  new  police  force  (10 
3e^'.  IV.,  c  44) placed  the  control  of  the  whole  body  in 
li«  liands  of  two   commissioners,  who  devote  their  \vhole 


time  to  their  duties :  they  are  immediately  responsible  to 
the  home  secretary  of  state.  By  the  2  &  3  Victoria,  e.  47, 
the  metropolitan  police  district  may  be  extended  to  any 
parish  or  part  of  a  parish  situated  within  1^  miles  of 
Charing  Cross,  the  first  act  having  limited  its  operation  to 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  The  number  of  men  of  each 
rank  serving  in  the  metropolitan  police  force,  in  January, 
1 840,  WJis  as  follows : — 

Salary. 

1  Inspecting  Superintendent      •  £400     0 

1  Superintendent  .  .  300     0 

IG         ditto     .  .  .  250     0 

73  Inspectors  .  .  113     6 

349  Sergeants  .  .  63  14 

2J0  Constables,  1st  class  .  .  54  12 

2,527         ditto         2nd     „  .  .  49     8 

2C9         ditto         3rd     „  .  .  44     4 

Tlie  sergeants  and  constables  are  allowed  clothing,  and 
each  married  man  of  these  two  ranks  is  allowed  40  pounds 
weight  of  coals  weekly  throughout  the  year ;  each  single 
man  is  allowed  40  pounds  weight  weekly  during  six  winter 
months,  and  20  pounds  weight  weekly  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

The  total  number  of  the  force  is  3486,  who  arc  placed  in 
divisions,  each  division  being  employed  in  a  distinct  district. 
Every  part  of  the  metropolis  is  divided  into  'beats,*  and  is 
watched  day  and  night.  The  total  disbursement  on  account  of 
the  force,  for  the  year  1839,  amounted  to  221,993/.,  one-fourth 
of  which  is  paid  by  the  treasury  out  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  the  other  three-fourths  by  the  respective  parishes.  Since 
August,  1839,  the  horse  patrol,  consisting  of  71  mounted 
men,  who  are  employed  within  a  distance  of  several  miles 
around  London,  has  been  incorporated  with  the  metropolitan 
police.  The  Thames  police  consists  of  21  surveyors,  each  of 
whom  has  chart;e  of  three  men  and  a  boat  when  on  duty. 
The  establishment  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  thd 
magistrates  of  the  Thames  Police-office.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don still  manages  its  own  police  affairs,  which  have  been 
placed  under  a  far  more  efficient  system  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  metropolitan  police  forco.  In  1833  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  the  several  wards  of  the  city 
was— ordinary  watchmen,  500;  superintending  watchmen, 
65;  patrolfing  watchmen,  91 ;  beadles,  54— total.  710.  The 
number  of  men  on  duty  in  the  city  at  midnight  is  about 
400.  The  expense  of  the  day  police,  consisting  of  about  120 
men,  amounts  to  a))out  9000/.  a-year,  and  is  defrayed  by  the 
corporation ;  and  the  sums  levied  on  the  wards  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  night-watch  average  about  42,000/.  per  annum. 
In  addition  to  the  paid  watchmen,  about  400  ward  consta- 
bles are  appointed. 

The  police  of  the  metropolis  and  the  district  within  fif- 
teen miles  of  Charing  Cross  (exclusive  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don) is  regulated  by  the  Acts  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  44,  and  2  and 
3  Vict.,  c.  47,  and  together  they  form  the  police  code  for  nearly 
a  seventh  part  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  metropolitan  police  have  been 
at  various  times  engaged  in  200  places  to  protect  the  peace 
when  the  local  force  has  been  found  incompetent  In 
nearly  all  the  boroughs  constituted  under  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  (5  &  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  76)  a  paid  police  force  has 
been  established  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  metropolitan  police.  In  the  metropolis,  *when  any 
burglary  or  serious  oficnce  is  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  police,  the  superintendent  or  otlier  officer  of  the  division 
or  subdivision  where  the  oflfence  has  occurred  immediately 
examines  the  circumstances,  or  makes  a  precognition  and  a 
report  upon  them  and  the  measures  taken  in  consequence. 
....  A  daily  report  or  presentment  is  made  to  the  com- 
missioners of  atl  the  chief  occurrences  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours  in  every  divi- 
sion of  nearly  two  counties,  upon  which  presentment  such 
instructions  are  given  as  any  special  circumstances  may 
seem  to  require.  Upon  other  reports,  made  at  such  inter- 
vals as  to  comprehend  general  results,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  in  any  district  there  has  been  an  influx  of  depredators, 
additional  strength  is  directed  upon  it,  or  explanations  are 
required  if  any  marked  evil  appear  to  continue  without 
abatement.'  The  state  of  things  under  the  former  dis- 
jointed and  conflicting  system  is  thus  described  in  the  Re- 
port of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1834: — *  The  police  v^as  roused  into  earnest  action  only  as 
some  flagrant  violation  of  the  public  peace  or  some  deep  injury 
,  to  private  individuals  impelled  it  into  exertion ;  and  secu* 
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rity  to  persona  ami  property  was  «oii}jht  lo  bo  ohlainetl,  not 
by'titc  activity  and  wliolusonic  vigour  uf  a  preventive  police, 
M'hieh  it  is  the  purumoiini  duty  of  a  state  (o  pru\ide,  but  by 
resurtinfc  from  time  to  time,  a*«  an  ornuiional  increase  of  the 
more  violent  breaches  of  the  law  demanded  it,  to  the  hiirh- 
cst  and  uUimate  penalties,  in  the  hope  of  cheeking  the  more 
desperate  offenders.'  Not  only  is  the  metropolitan  police 
active  nijjht  and  d.iy  in  preventim:  depredations  and  sup- 
pres>inG:  mendicancy,  but  Us  attention  is  dircc;ed  to  giving 
assistance  in  case  of  accidents,  reporting  nuisances  and  ob- 
btructiuns,  and  in  keep:n;:  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  recesses 
of  jToIligacy  and  crime.  The  same  services  are  performed 
with  more  or  less  etliciencv  in  the  large  towns  which  have 
the  sfrviees  of  a  trained  body  of  men. 

The  dilliculiv  of  re -organising  the  rural  constabulary  has 
liitherto  retarded  the  general  improvement  of  this  force, 
while  the  increased  vigilance  of  the  towns  has  rendered  such 
a  measure  more  imperative.  In  October,  l^.')7,  a  conimis- 
bion  was  appointed  under  the  crown  *  to  inciuire  into  the 
best  means  of  establishing  an  eflicien.t  constabulary  force  in 
the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  ;*  and  the  commission- 
ers having  taken  means  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the 
magistracy  in  each  pelty-sei:<>ional  division  in  the  country,  it 
was  found  that,  out  of  435  ..ivisions,  the  magistrates  in  ]'2.i 
of  them  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  paid  rural 
police;  in  13  divisions  they  recommended  such  a  force, 
with  a  proviso  that  it  be  placed  under  their  exclusive  con- 
trol ;  in  77  divisions  the  ap|)ointment  of  a.patrol  or  of  addi- 
tional  constables    was    recommended;    in    10,   the   better 


by  popular  feclincr,  and,  contra rj-  to  tlic  opinion  cf 
persons  it  ^ouU\  be  Icas  likely  to  infi'nue  upon  p4 
liberty  than  a  body  of  isolated  individuaK  as  an  a^ 
ance  with  legal  duties  f)rms  part  of  I  he  train  *!::;  uf . 
bincd  r)rce,  which  must  in  all  oa«es  have  central  rt 
its  conduct  and  governuieni.  Should  a  tra:iifd  cot 
lary  be  established,  the  comniisttioner!i  rct'omniendv 
the  men  be  changed  from  (»nc  di^tuet  tu  an«jtK-r 
same  manner  as  the  ollicers  of  the  Exci»o  e^tabliibiiM 
The  government  has  not  thought  pro'^er  to  take  an 
for  the  general  establiMhmeni  ofatraiiie«l  r^.nstabLLr 
in  En>;land  and  AYales;  but  in  l*»3'Jun  act  «a»  |ai 
and  3  Victori.i.  c.  <J3)  enabling  the  niagi^tnite*  lu  a 
county  and  district  constables,  thus  leaving  lh«  iia 
mcnt  of  the  police  to  their  discretion.  The  act  car 
the  magistrates  assembled  in  quarter-sessions  |j 
the  secretary  of  state  tlie  necessity  of  uppoiiiti.ig  auw 
constable^  but  ni>t  in  a  greater  proptirtion  than  onte 
ble  to  each  one  thousand  of  the  populutiuri ;  the  rip 
be  charged  upon  the  county-rate  in  the  s^eVi'Tal  dnim» 
which  the  force  has  been  appointed  To  secure  urat} 
tion  and  general  unifoiinity,  the  secrrtarv  of  italc 
frame  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  new  force.  Tb 
employed  in  it  are  not  to  exercise  :iny  otiior  cmplo} 
and  are  not  allowed  to  rote  at  election:*  fi  r  a  member  c 
liament.  The  ]>rovisions  of  this  act  have  been  tdovA 
the  following  counties  or  districts  of  counties: — Brdfu 
Bucks,  Cumberland,  Durham.  Essex,  Gljure^ier.  ■ 
Lanca>hire,    Leicestershire,    Norfolk.    Northamptiir. 


remuneration  of  the  present  conMables;  in  37  divibi'ins  it  |  Nolls,  Salop.  Stafford,  Suffolk,  Warwick,  AVilU,  A\Vp 
was  considered  that  further  security  v. ah  necessary ;  and  in  i  imd  Glaiiiorgan>!iire.     A   Parhamenlaiy  Refuin  iN< 


Sess.  i:>i(;)  s«h>iws  the  estimated  expeiisvs  of  the  r^t 
stabulary  fine  in  each  if  tl:e  above  count ^L'i.  and  (1 
ditional  rate  i:i  the  poiaid  \ihich  it  v\i'.l  be  dcctm 
Icvv  for  iis  maintenance. 

in  .\iigust.  Is-lO,  an  act  received  the  ro\al  asacat  !3 
Victoria,  c.  hs)  amending  the  act  di'tho  pie\;vusftcMi 
facilitating  the  cstal)li>hinent  <f  a  paid  con^tabnlar 


12*2  divisions  an  opinion  was  given  that  no  alteration  was 
require].  The  local  magi>tra<'y  are  m  many  instances  jea- 
lous of  the  interference  of  the  supreme  executive;  vet,  not- 
withstanding, the  balance  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  an 
alteration.  The  evils  of  the  present  inellicient  s\ stem  are 
fully  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Constabulary  Coinmis 
ftioners  (No.  16i»,  Session  1^3U).  Some  of  their  recom- 
mendations involve  questions  of  provincial  organization,  ;  removed  the  restriction  in  the  previnus  act  vkbirh  ti 
which  render  it  very  dilUcuU  to  bring  a  uniform  system  of  the  appointment  of  constables  to  :t  i  ri»purti<m  nut  e\re 
police  administration  into  peneriil  operation.  In  a  bill  one  to  each  one  thi'Usand  ot  the  inhabitants  ;  and  mad* 
introduced  into  the  Hoii<e  of  Commons  in  1S31I,  an  attempt  vis'ons  for  the  consolidation  of  the  borouch  and  r 
was  made  to  remove  some  of  the-e  ob>lacle>,  and  a  \ery  police  in  cases  wlierc  the  rcspLi-iivj  auihontiet  dfe 
clear  and  detailed  account  of  tl.e  plan  was  printed  v\ith  the    enter  into  such  an  arrangement. 

bill  (No.  71,  Se>sion  lb3U) ;  but  the  measure  was  regarded  ]ii  a«ldition  to  the  two  ads  above  nientioncd.  ffae  f  Ik 
as  too  elaborate,  and  introduced  so  many  inno\atiunA  as  to  statutes  enable  niagi>trales  to  obtaM  nnv  additioDaJ  f 
occasion  its  ultimate  rejection.  force  which  m..y  be  requisite  lo  ensure  the  ronK>nan 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal  reasons  the  peace: — 1,  The  3  and  4  Wni.  IV..  r.  I'U.  rnuiicd 
which  induced  the  Constabulary  Commissioners  to  rei*om-  Aci  to  repeal  an  Act  of  the  11th  year  of  his  late  Ma 
mend  the  appointment  of  a  paid  j  olice  force  in  lieu  of  the  Kinjr  George  IV.,  for  the  l:j:!iting  and  watching  of  pr 
present  parish  constables :— The  want  of  organization  in  in  En '.;laiid  ar.d  Wales,  and  to  make  other  provtoi-jn*  la 
any  existing  force  has  encouraged  crime,  and  each  person 
living  by  depredations  co^its  much  moro  to  the  community 
than  u  paid  constable.  Besides  the  expenses  of  j  udicial  esta- 
blishments, a  sum  exceeding  '2,UiiU,U(Ju/.  is  paid  annually  in 
England  for  the  repression  of  crime,  while  tne  means  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object  are  imperfect  and  i.iefiicient.  Even 
the  money  at  present  contiibutea  b\  voluntary  associations  for 
self-proiec:iun  would,  it  is  thought,  go  far  towards  obtaining 
an  eflectivc  combined  force  ;  and  there  would  be  also  the  sav- 
ing of  time  to  several  thousand  persons  now  annu'*lly  forced 
into  almost  useless  service  as  constables,  or  a  saving  of 
money  which  is  paid  fir  substitutes.  The  extent  of  the  force 
required  isc'^timatedat  rather  more  than  SudU  men,  and  the 
annual  cj^t  at  a  sum  below  4'i(>,O0Ci/.,  including  expenses  of 


thereof,  by  which  the  rate- payers  ean  tax  fhtrm^Urf  fc 
pur)H)se  of  watching.'     Tins  act  id  intcndc<ltusupcr«cd 
necessity  of  each  parish  incurrni);  the  expense  of  obfa; 
a  separate  local  act.     2,  The  Act  1  and  J  William  V 
■11  (amended  by  the  5  and  G  Wm.  IV.,  r.  43),  relatct  It 
appointment  of  special  constables,  and  (he  title  tvAieu 
explains  its  object :— *  An  Act  f<ir  amending  the  lavi 
tive  to  the  appointment  of  special  constablea.  and  %n 
better  preservation  of   tlie  peace.'     Under  thu  ataiuic 
cial  constables  may  be  sworn  in  on  apprehension  of  a 
of  the  peace,  and  they  may  be  paid  out  of  tlierount* 
Tix'  act  aUo  enables  the  ma/jst rates  lo  uhtaiii  Ihc 
of  the  metropolitan  police,  o'^'.  pro\:dvs  in  like 
their  pa\ment. 
POLICY  and  POLITY.     Policy  is  gtneral!T 
.      .  signify  the  line  of  conduct  which  the  rulers  of  a  bi 

land  and  Wales  in  Ksl  j  ;  and  it  is  i)ropo^ed  that  one-r»urlh  J  ad«»p/  on  p:'.rticular  questions,    especially  wiih   r«fw 
of  the  annual  cost  be  defrayed  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  j  foreign  counties,  and  acconhnir  lo  uur  opinion  of  ital 
and  the  other  three-fourths  out  of  the  county  rale.     The  1  licular  line  of  conduct  we  savlhat  it  is  good  or  bad  w 
aveia^'e  number  of  commitments  in  Enj;land  is  upwards  of  i  Polity    has  a   more   extended    ^ense,    U-mg    mdob 
10u,t:uu  annually,  which  number,  it  i>a>-sumcd,  representsi  I  with' the    principles    of    government,    ana    lhi» 
a  total  of  .Ui.OOO  persons  liviiiir  wholly  by  depre<hition,  to    h4..nse  of  ihe  Greek   •politeia'   (roXirci.i),    from   »«». 
vliiih  inii-^t  be  ad  led  those  who  live  partiaMy  by  such  means    is  derivel.     Police,  in  an  extended  »enae.  :«  thai  b 
and  eMai»c  detection,  to  meet  which  active  biMy -i  trained    of  politv  which  is  concerned  with  the  internal  economTu. 
fjrce  of  Miuo  men  appears  to  be  a  ni.  derate  estimate.     'J  he  |  state.     In  a  more  re^trictetl  sense  it  is  a    branch  'U 
coinini>sioners  recommi»nded  that  a  di^^po-sable  force  of  3tHi  ;  veiitive  a  Iminislration,  distinct  from  the  admini^iratw 
or400aiMiti  »nal  men  he  kept  f)r  extraordinary  services.  The    ju>iice.  the  object  of  which,  among  other  ihin;;s  » 
patron:i-.;i> connected  with  a  naidconstabularv should  bevelled     punishment  of  crimes  committed 


roanagcnieiit  and  other  charges,  the  whole  not  excet.'fling 
\^'f.  in  the  pound  on  thj  valuation  of  real  property  in  Eng- 


in  tho-e  who  are  dircftly  re^ponMlblc  for  it?  efUcieiiey  ;  and 
local  supervision  and  control  might  be  made  consistent 
with  this  arraii^eniunt.  The  succe>s  of  buch  a  force  would 
of  course  depcnil  to  a  groat  extent  u^ion  its  being  seconded 


POLK  V.     [Insiraxcm] 

1»OL11)0'HO  DA  CAKAVA'GGIO.    [CARArac^aK 

WLKiNAC.    MEU'HIOU,  CARDINAL   DE.  b 

at  Puy  in  Lantrucdoc,  in  1Gb I,  of  an  illust 
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■tudied  at  Paris,  and  took  holy  ordcM's.     He  accompanied 
Cardinal  do  Bouillon  to  Rome  in  1689,  and  was  employed 


is  a  negotiator  to  settle  some  differences  between  I*  ranee 
and  the  court  of  Rome.     In  1G93,  the  Abb4  de  Polignac  was 
it  by  Louis  XIV.  as  ambasi^ador  to  Poland,  where,  after 
iue  death  of  John  Sobieski,  in  1696,  he  contrived  to  have 
Pran9ois   Louis   de   Bourbon,  prince  of  Conti,  proclaimed 
king  of  Poland  by  the  majority  of  the  electors.    But  another 
party  proclaimed  Frederic  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  who 
iras  at  length  acknowledged  by  the  whole  nation.     [Au- 
DusTUs  II.J     Louis  XIV.,  being  displeased,  recalled  the 
A.bbe  de  Polignac,  and  banished  him  to  his  abbacy  at  Bon- 
port,  where  he  employed  himself  in  writing  his  poem  in  re- 
Kitation  of  Lucretius.     Being  recalled  to  court  after  some 
fears,  be  was  appointed  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1706,  auditor  of 
the  rota  at  Rome,  a  court  which  is  concerned  about  ques- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  other  clerical  teroporali- 
throughout  the  Catholic  world.     In  1 709  he  returned  to 
Hnoe,  and  in  1710  he  was  sent  to  Holland  to  negotiate 
Ihe  general  peace.    He  was  one  of  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  the  congress  of  Utrecht.     In  1713  he  was  named 
Hurdinal.     In  1 724  he  went  to  Rome  as  minister  of  France. 
[q  1732  he  returned,  and  he  died  in  1741,  at  a  very  advanced 
lee.     Cardinal  Polignac  was  a  member  of  the  French  Aca- 
f,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  that  of  Inscrip- 
4WUS  and  Belles  Lettres.     {Eloge  du  Cardinal  de  Mignac, 
Hns,  1742.) 

His  Latin  poem, '  Anti-Lucretius,  sive  de  Deo  et  Natura 
ibri  novem,'  Paris,  1 754,  is  a  refutation  of  the  system  of  Lucre- 
ins,  and  intended  as  a  demonstration,  from  evidence  afforded 
*^  the  works  of  the  creation,  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 

ing,  the  maker  and  regulator  of  all  things.  Some  of  the  de- 
icriptions  are  very  fine ;  the  style  resembles  that  of  Virgil. 
rbe  ninth  book  was  left  unfinished  by  the  author,  and  the 
rhole  poem  was  not  published  till  after  his  death.  The 
^Anti- Lucretius'  has  been  translated  into  French  and 
Italian. 

POLTGNY.    [Jura,  Department] 

POLINICES,  De  Montfort*s  genuine  name  for  Natica 
Uammilla  (Neriia  Mammilla^  Linn.),  his  Polinice$  albus, 
tod  other  similar  forms. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  is  the  name  given  to  a  de- 

lartment  of   knowledge  the  limits  of  which  are  not  yet 

ceurately  defined.    The  word  economy,  applied  to  domestic 

nneerns,  means  the  art  of  well  administering  the  private 

irs  of  a  family,  of  regulating  its  expenditure  according  to 

income,  and  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  members  of 

household.     By  analogy,  political  or  '  public'  economy 

vi  been  considered  by  many  as  conversant  about  the  prin- 

iples  of  administering  the  wealth  of  a  country  with  a  view 

>  its  increase,  regulating  the  expenditure,  providing  for  the 

nts  of  the  people,  and  endeavouring  to  maintain  and 
ase  their  comforts.  But  by  taking  such  an  extensive 
Rjw  of  the  subject,  most  writers,  and  especially  continen- 
•1  writers,  have  considered  it  necessary  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  nations,  and  have  in- 
inved  themselves  in  multifarious  discussions  on  the  va- 
ous  forms  of  government  and  of  civil  institutions  which 
re  supposed  to  affect  the  economical  condition  of  a  people. 
\f  so    doing   they  have  encroached  upon  the  science  of 

oeral  politics  and  legislation,  and  have  brought  forward 
own  theories  of  laws,  ethics,  and  administration,  with 
iw  view  of  showing  their  influence  on  the  social  state.  But 
» ia  evident  that  such  a  vast  field  of  inquiry  must  exceed 
be  powers  of  any  single  writer,  and  that  the  attempt  to 
mbrace  so  many  difficult  and  varied  subjects  under  one 
ivision  of  knowledge,  tends  to  confuse  rather  than  to 
lucidate.  Modem  writers,  especially  in  England,  have 
herefore  limited  their  inquiries  to  the  principles  which 
[overn  the  production  and  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  its 
iistribution  and  consumption.  *The  Wealth  of  Nations* 
fas  the  title  which  Adam  Smith  gave  to  his  work.  In 
his  consists  the  main  difference  between  the  modern 
Snglish  and  the  Italian  and  French  economists.  The  latter 
naintain  that  the  political  economist  is  concerned  not  only 
vith  the  aggregate  production  of  wealth,  but  with  its  most 
»eneficial  distribution  among  individuals,  not  only  with 
realth  in  short,  but  with  happiness  also.  The  modem  £ng- 
ish  writers,  on  the  contrary,  say  that  the  appropriate  subject 
»f  the  political  economist  is  not  happiness,  but  wealth;  that 
reallh  is  confined  to  material  objects,  the  produce  of  land 
md  of  industry ;  that  the  political  economist  who  assumes  to 
sxplain  the  phenomena  of  the  production  of  wealth  ought 
P.C.,  No.  U45. 


to  lay  down  the  general  principles  on  which  wealth  is  pro- 
duced, as  they  are  deducible  from  actual  facts;   it  is  the 
business  of  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  or  the  politician, 
to  say  what  he  thinks  best  for  the  general  prosperitv  of 
society,  after  he  has  examined  the  evidence  of  the  political 
economist,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  evidence,  but 
not  the  sole  evidence  to  be  attended  to  in  the  conduct  of  a 
nation's  affairs.     But  here  the  English  economists  also  seem 
to  be  dinded  among  themselves.     Some  appear  to  think 
that  the  principles  of  political  economy,  as  the  term  is  un- 
derstood by  them,  may  be  deduced  with  the  certainty  of 
mathematical  demonstration,  whilst  others  assert  that  there 
are  many  important  propositions  in  political  economy  which 
require  limitations  and  exceptions.    *  The  desire  to  sim- 
plify and  generalise  has  occasioned  an  unwillingness  to 
acknowledge  the  operation  of  more  causes  than  one  in  the 
production  of  particular  effects ;  and  if  one  cause  would  ac- 
count for  a  considerable  portion  of  a  certain  class  of  pheno- 
mena, the  whole  has  been  ascribed  to  it  without  sufficient 
attention  to  the  facts  which  would  not  admit  of  being  so 
solved.*    (Malthus,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  'In- 
troduction.')    Malthus  quotes  the  controversy  on  the  bullion 
question  as  an  instance  of  this  kind  of  eiTor.     He  afterwards 
goes  on  to  say,  *  Adam  Smith  has  stated  that  capitals  are 
increased  by  parsimony,  that  every  frugal  man  is  a  public 
benefactor  {Wealth  qf  Nations,  b.  ii.,  ch.  3).  and  that  the 
increase  of  wealth  depends  upon  the  balance  of  produce 
above  consumption  (b.  iv.,  ch.  3).    That  these  propositions 
are  true  to  a  great  extent  is  perfectly  unquestionable.    No 
considerable  and  continued  increase  of  wealth  could  possibly 
take  place  without  that  degree  of  frugality  which  occasions 
annually  the  conversion  of  some  revenue  into  capital,  and 
creates  a  balance  of  produce  above  consumption  ;  but  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  they  are  not  true  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
and  that  the  principle  of  saving,  pushed  to  excess,  would 
destroy  the  motive  to  production.    If  every  person  was  satis- 
fied with  the  simplest  food,  the  poorest  clothing,  and  the 
meanest  houses,  it  is  certain  that  no  other  sort  of  food, 
clothing,  and  lodging  would  be  in  existence ;  and  as  there 
would  be  no   adequate  motive  to  the   proprietors  of  land 
1o  cultivate  well,  not  only  the  wealth  derived  from  conve- 
niences and  luxuries  would  be  quite  at  an  end,  but,  if  the 
same  division  of  land  continued,  the  production  of  foorl  would 
be  prematurely  checked,  and  population  would  come  to  a 
stand  long  before  the  soil  had  been  well  cultivated.    If  con- 
sumption exceed  production,  the  capital  of  the  country  must 
be  diminished,  and  its  wealth  must  be  gradually  destroyed, 
from  its  want  of  power  to  produce ;  if  production  be  in  a 
great  excess  above  consumption,  the  motive  to  accumulate 
and  produce  must  cease  from  a  want  of  will  to  consume. 
The  two  extremes  are  obvious ;  and  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  some  intermediate  point,  though  the  resources  of 
political  economy  may  not  be  able  to  ascertain  it,  whereby, 
taking  into  consideration  both  the  power  to  produce  and 
the  will  to  consume,  the  encouragement  to  the  increase  of 
wealth  is  the  greatest.    The  division  of  landed  property 
presents  another  obvious  instance  of  the  same  kind.     No 
person  has  ever  for  a  moment  doubted  that  the  division  of 
such  immense  tracts  of  land  as  were  formerly  in  possession 
of  the  great  feudal  proprietors  must  be  favourable  to  in- 
dustry and  production.    It  is  equally  difficult  to  doubt  that 
a  division  oi  landed  property  may  be  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  destroy  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the* 
accumulation  of  capital  and  the  division  of  labour,  and  to 
occasion  the  most  extended  poverty.    There  is  here  then  a 
point,  as  well  as  in  the  other  instance,  though  we  may  not 
know  how  to  place  it,  where  the  division  of  property  is  best 
suited  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  society,  and  cal- 
culated to  give  the  best  stimulus  to  production  and  to  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  population.*    {Molihus,  Introduc- 
tion.) 

We  cannot  enter  into  anything  like  an  examination,  how- 
ever brief,  of  the  principles  of  political  economy ;  but  we  shall 
merely  state  a  few  general  propositions  which  are  univer- 
sally acknowledged  astme.  1.  Every  man  desires  to  obtain 
additional  wealth  with  as  little  trouble  to  himself  as  possible. 
2.  The  increase  of  population  is  limited  either  by  physical 
or  moral  evil,  or  by  prudential  motives.  3.  The  powers  of 
labour,  and  of  the  other  instruments  which  produce  wealth, 
may  be  indefinitely  increased,  by  using  their  products  as 
the  means  of  further  production.  4.  Agricultural  pro- 
duce is  not  susceptible  of  the  same  unlimited  increase  as 
manufactures.     The  principal  topics  discussed  by  political 
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economists  arc:  1,  tlio  definition  of  wealth;  2,  of  produc- 
tive and  unproductivo  labour :  3,  ou  tiic  nature  and  measures 
of  value;  4,  on  {\w.  rcnl  of  land;  5,  tiie  wages  of  labour; 
6,  the  profits  of  rapilal ;  7,  the  results  of  niaeliinery:  8,  the 
circuUtini:;  medium,  or  eurrency  ;  '.»,  the  nature  and  eondi- 
tion«  of  couiniercCt  or  exchange  of  eomuKxHties.  Most  f)f  I 
these  subjects  are  treated  in  this  work  under  the  heads 

ACCUMULATIOX,    BaLANCK     OF    TkaOK,     BlILLlON,      CoN- 
HUMPTIOX,       ClRRKNCV,       ExCllANOK,        PuoFlT,       UkNT, 

Wages,  Wealth. 

JlUtnry  of  the  Science.— Tho  great  nations  of  anti(juity, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  no  notion  of  what  wo  under- 
stand by  jKililiral  economy.  They  Mrn^lil  to  increase  their 
wealth  chiefly  by  war.by*con(|ueringand  plundering  weaker 
nations,  and  appropriating  to  their  own  use  part  of  the 
produce  of  tlieir  industry.  They  considered  handicraft  and 
trade  as  dejrrading  to  a  citixcn,  and  left  those  pursuits  to 
he  exercised  by  slaves  or  freedmen.  The  Uonums,  in  the 
earlier  a^es  of  the  republic,  held  agriculture  in  more  esteem  ; 
but  after  they  had  extended  their  conquests  beyond  the 
limits  of  Latiiim,  the  business  of  a^^riculture  also  was  mainly 
conducted  by  blaves.  llie  consequences  of  this  system  are 
well  known  :  agriimlture  deelined,  and  the  people  of  Rome 
were  obliged  to  be  fed  by  corn  from  the  provinces.  It 
is  evident  that  in  such  a  state  of  society  there  will  be 
no  room  for  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  hnportant 
questions  of  political  economy,  which  are  based  u))on  the 
princi))Ies  of  free  labour  and  competition.  It  appears  that 
the  Romans  considered  gold  not  as  tbe  repre>entativc  of 
wealth,  but  as  wealth  itself,  for  we  find  that  the  senate  for^ 
bade  its  exportation.    (Cicero,  Pro  Ffuccu  -^O 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  free  towns  that 
rose  in  the  middle  ages,  Pl^il,  Venice,  Klorence,  Genoa, 
and  the  llanseatic  towns,  were  essentiallv  commercial, 
and  with  them  tho  '  mercantile '  svstem,  us  it  is  called,  mav 
be  said  to  have  originate<l,  at  least  in  practice;  for  it  was 
not  expounded  and  reduced  to  rules  until  centuries  after. 
This  system  consisted  in  looking  to  foreign  trade  as  the 
source  of  wealth,  selling  dear  and  buying  cheap,  and  thereby 
realising,  by  the  excbange,  a  surplus  in  bullion,  which  surplus 
was  employed  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  produce  to  be  sold. 
Shipping,  fi)reign  marts,  colonies  or  factories  abroad,  were  the 
means  employed  for  these  objects.  But  as  each  mcrcantde  na- 
tion sought  a  monopoly  of  trade,  restrictions  were  resorted 
to  in  onler  to  favour  its  own  commerce  and  impede  or  depress 
that  of  others.  This  led  to  jealousies  and  wars,  which  ended 
with  the  vuin  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  contending  parties. 
This  system  was  narrow  and  exclusive:  it  considered  only 
one  state,  and  built  the  prosperity  of  that  state  on  the  de- 
pression of  others.  It  was  aflecte<l  by  the  same  error  as  the 
military  system  of  conquerors,  who  wish  to  exalt  and  en- 
rich one  country  by  subjugating  and  plundering  another, 
overlooking  tho  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  other  countries  is 
part  of  the  general  pro>pcrity  of  the  world,  in  which  our  own 
country  must  share.  The  principle  that  *  the  whole  world 
as  to  trade  is  but  as  one  nation  or  people,  and  therein  na- 
tions are  as  persons '  (Sir  Dudley  Worth's  Discourses  nn 
Trade,  1661),  was  not  known  as  yet,  and  indeed  it  may  be 
said  to  be  hardly  known,  or  at  least  acknowledged,  even  now, 
except  by  very  few,  in  any  country. 

Another  mistake  of  tho  states  of  the  middle  ages  was  that 
of  considering  gold  and  silver  as  constituting  the  exclusive 
wealth  of  a  country;  their  attention  was  fixed  on  money  not 
as  a  means,  but  as  the  end  of  trade,  and  as  the  most  bene- 
ficial surplus  which  they  endeavoured  to  retain  in  their 
citfTers  by  enacting  severe  penalties  against  its  exportation. 
Hence  the  earlier  Italian  writers  on  commerce  treat  exclu- 
sively of  money,  its  standanl,  and  the  evils  of  tamper ing 
with  It.  (laspaio  Scaruili,  of  Reggio  near  Miwlena,  wrote, 
in  1579,  '  Discorso  sopra  le  Monete,  e  della  vera  pmpor- 
zioiie  fri\  I'oro  e  rargento.'  In  1  *)*»,s  Hernardo  Davanzali  of 
Florence  wrote  a  short  treatise,  'Sulle  Monete.*  and  another 

•  Sui  Oimbj,'  or  •  The  Exchanges.*  Antonio  Serra.  a  native 
of  Cosenzi  in  Calabria,  publi>hed,  in  1GI.'J,  *  Breve  Trail ato 
delle  Cause  che  possono  far  ablHindarc  i  Regni  d'Oro  ed'Ar- 
gento.*  liuoking  upon  gold  and  silver  as  constituting  the 
wealth  of  a  state,  Serra  inve.iiigates  the  means  of  niakini; 
tliem  flow  abundantly  into  a  country.  Among  these  means 
he  reckons  manufactures,  *  which  afford  a  much  greater 
return  tl^n  agri<-ulture  :*   and  maritime  commerce.      But 

•  these  m*  uns,'  add>  Serra, '  are  of  no  avail  without  fixed  laws, 
onler,  a  oil  becunt\  for  persons  and  pmperty,  for  there  can 
be  no  viosyent^-  where  there  are  continual  changes  of  dy- 


nasties and  laws.*  This  shows  that  Sem,  coi 
age  and  country  in  which  he  lived,  bad  fumtru  ^t-ui 
rect  and  extended  notions  of  ptd it ical  ecunjmy.  H.» 
however  remained  unnotice<l,  and  the  authur,  bctL^  i 
cited,  ah  it  seems,  in  some  conspiracy  agaiiikt  thr  Sf 
rulers  of  Naples,  was  imprisunuil  for  ten  yvars.  axjd  b 
went  the  torture  seven  times.  It  U  nut  knu«n  «bi«i 
where  he  died.  Turbolo  of  Naples  wrote  scleral  irt 
on  the  coina;j;e  and  the  state  of  money  in  thi:  k^nsd 
Naples:  '  Uiscorsi  e  Relazionu  sulle  Munvte  del  Rq 
Napoli,'  IfilG,  ifil8,  102:),  and' 1629.  Getniuiauo  Mod 
of  Moflena  published,  in  Ifi^jO,  *  TratUto  MercantiU. 
Monete,*  and  afterwards.  '  Trattato  del  Valor«  dirlb 
in  tntti  gli  Stati,'  in  which  he  lays  down  souiul  pni 
for  regulating  the  coinage. 

The  first  writers  on  the  subject  of  commerot  at 
appi>ared  in  Kngland.     Raleigh  wrote,  in  1^9^  his' 
on  Trade;*   Edward  Misselden  wrote  his  '  CircWo^^ 
in    162:^,  and  Louis  Roberts  his  *  Treasure  uf  T 
1641.    Thomas  Mun  wrote,  in  1621,  his  *  Defeitor  « 
East  India  Tra<le,*  in  which  lie  cxpluded  the  notkji 
money  exclusively  constituted  wealih.     Ifc  r 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver  wherewith  to  bu^v  (w 
importation,  with  the  f^eed  ^hich  the  hu^tbandcun 
into  the  earth  that  he  may  reap  a  plentiful  har%>        a 
his  '  Treasure  of  Foreign  Trade,*  ]>ublished  in  mi, 
advocates  the  >amo  principle.     But  Sir  William  PHt 
further  than  any  of  his  predecessuni  or  contcmpocai 
asserting   enlarged  views  of  political    economy.     ] 
treatise  *  On  Taxt^  and  Contributions^.*  published  m 
he  was  the  first  to  state,  though  in  an  incidental  n 
that  *  it  was  the  labour  required  for  the  prodnctioa  o 
modities  which  determined  their  value.*     He  abb  w 
*  Quantulumcuii(|ue,*  a  treatise  on  money,  in  which  a 
demned  the  laws  regulating  the  rate  of  intem^  and 
bated  the  notion  that  a  country  may  be  dnined  ci  ca 
an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade.     [Pltty,  Sib  Wru 

In  France,  the  minister  Colbert,  a  contemparai)  • 
William  Petty,  was  a  great  promoter  r»f  the 
tem  in  all  its  exclusive iiess  [Coluert],  and  the 
of  that  system  continued  to  prevail  in  France: 
till  the  time  of  Que&nay.    Pierre  le  Pesant,  S 
Guibert,  published,  in  169^,  his  '  Detail  sur  im  k 
which  ht;  treated  both  of  commerce  and  mw 
author  was   banished    because   some   of    hii  i 
reflected  up(m  feudal  rights  and  <?orlosiasti 
Twelve  years  later  Vauban  published  his  *  L 
in  which  he  pronoscil  a  new  plan  of  taxation. 

In  England,  i^)cke,  in  his  '  Essay  on  Civil  Go' 
(b.  xi.,  40-43),  argued  at  length  tu  pVorc  thai  '  libuw 
constituent  princqile  of  value.'    There  is  aomcth*"* 
same  pur]Kise  in  Ilobbes's  'Leviathan  *  (ch.  24*. 
were  incidental  remarks,  and  not  professed  fiivc 
on  the  subject  of  piditical  economy. 

In  a  tract  nublished  in  1677,  entitled  *  Endsi 
Happiness,*  the  notion  of  the  balance  of  trade  is 
and  its  fallacv  exposed.  [Balance  of  Trade.] 
North,  already  (|Uoted,  wrote  *  Discourses  on  Tkw. 
which  contain  more  clear  and  comprvhensiTc  i 
trade  than  had  yet  been  published.     Amoi  r 

tions,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  maxira  that  *  .,      e 
trade  unprofitable  to  the  public;   for  if  an%  fwfj^c  ■ 
soon  leave  it  oflf,  and  wherever  the  traders  thriw,  tfai 
of  which  they  are  a  part,  thrive  also.*  It  is  worthv 
by  way  of  contrast,  that  Montes<{uieu  in  the  fol 
tury  wrote  a  chapter  entitled  '  To  what  Nati<        \Ai 
is  prejudicial.*     (hM)iril  lies  Lois,  b,  xx.,  ch.  i.i.| 
l)d\enaiit  wrote  on  '  the  Oomnicrce  and  Revenue 
land.*     In  the  next  centur}'  Sir  Matthew  Dec)       r- 
'  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  Fotnc^ 
1744.' 

A  change  of  opinion  was  in  the  meantime  takint 
the  Continent  with  respect  to  the  so-called  '  men-: 
tem.'     Fran<;ois  Qiicsnay,  born  in  1694,  a  medieai 
profession,  and  surgeon  to  I^^uuis  XV..  being  stnick  i 
distressed    condition    of   the     French    peasannr.   a 
voured  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  goremment 
relieving  that  numerous  and  ill-used  class  of  peo 
proposed  the  abolition  of  custom-houses  betwcMi  pi 
and  )M-ovince,  the  tree  circulation  of  corn  Ihrounei 
kingduin,  the  suppression  of  the  corrfe*,  and  *       ^ 
l.Lr  retorniN  which  were  effected  a  tier  his  death  m% 
i^uc&nay  went  further :  hu  assumed  u  %  pfioeiplt 
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urth,  or  in  other  words,  agriculture,  was  the  only  source  of 
'ealth,  in  opposition  to  Colbert's  mercantile  system,  which 
xed  that  source  exclusively  in  trade.  Quesnay  allowed 
t  manufactures  and  merchants  were  highly  useful,  but 
iv  contended  that  as  they  realised  no  net  surplus  in  the 
bape  of  rent,  they  did  not  add  any  greater  value  to  the  raw 
lateriul  of  the  commodities  which  they  manufactured  or 
arried  from  place  to  place,  than  was  just  equivalent  to  the 
alue  uf  the  capital  or  stock  consumed  by  them  during  the 
ime  that  they  were  engaged  in  those  operations.  He 
ivided  society  into  three  classes:  1,  a  productive  class, 
onsisting  of  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers,  who  sub- 
ist  on  a  portion  of  the  province  of  the  land,  reserved  to  them 
B  wages  of  labour  and  as  a  reasonable  profit  on  their 
apital ;  2,  a  proprietary  class,  namely,  those  who  live  on 
be  rent  of  the  land,  or  the  net  surplus  produce  raised  by 
be  cultivators,  after  the  necessary  expenses  have  been 
educted ;  3,  an  unproductive  class,  consisting  of  manufac- 
urers,  merchants,  servants,  and  handicraftsmen,  '  whose 
ibour,  though  useful,  adds  nothing  to  the  national  wealth, 
nd  who  subsist  entirely  on  the  wages  paid  to  them  by  the 
ther  two  classes.*  (Quesnay,  Physiocratie,  ou  Constitution 
^aturelle  des  GouvernemeriSt  1 768.)  As  a  corollary  to  these 
ositions,  Quesnay  and  his  disciples  concluded  that  all  taxes 
light  to  fall  upon  the  land. 

Quesnay  is  considered  as  the  head  of  the  school   called 

tie  school  of  the  *Economistes,*  which  reckoned  amongst 

mbcrs  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  father  of  the  celc- 

luu  Mirabeau,  Mercier  de   la   Rividrc,  Dupont  de  Ne- 

ars,  Condorcet,  Raynal,  Turgot,  Necker,  and  other  dis- 
uishe<l  men. 

^uesnay's  principal   work  on  political   economy  is  the 

i^ysiocratie'  already  mentioned  ;  but  he  published  other 

acts,  especially  an  article  *  Sur  Ics  Grains/  which  was  in- 

dd  in  the  •  Encyclop6die,'  and  in  which  he  advocates  the 

t  principles.     Though  Quesnay  considered  agriculture 

ftue  only  source  of  wealth,  he  did  not  advocate  any  ex- 
iisive  protection  for  it,  but  rather  a  principle  of  freedom 
all  branches  of  trade.  The  *Economistes  originated  the 
Sadestre,'  which  was  a  survey  and  valuation  of  all  real 
operty,  made  by  order  of  the  government,  for  the  purpose 

assessing  the  'contribution  fonciere,*  or  property  tax, 
lich  they  considered  as  the  only  legitimate  tax.  And 
is  principle  has  prevailed  in  France  and  other  continental 
untries,  where  even  now  the  tax  on  land  and  houses 
mas  the  main  source  of  the   public  revenue,  being   from 

to  30  per  cent,  on  the  rent. 

In  Italy,  Antonio  Bandini  of  Siena  had  asserted  the  fnn- 
.mental  principle  of  the  *  Economistes,'  long  before 
uesnay,  in  a  work  which  however  was  not  published  till 
'76.  Bandini  wrote  his  *Discorso  Economico'in  1737, 
ith  a  view  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Tuscan  govern- 
ent  to  the  desolate  condition  of  that  vast  tract  of  country 
lied  the  Maremma  of  Siena.  Bandini  advocated  free- 
mi  of  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  recomnaended  the 
moval  of  all  restrictions  upon  importation  and  exporta- 
m ;    he  urged  the  expediency  of  giving  to  the  cultiva- 

3  of  the  soil  an  interest  in  the  land,  by  the  grant  of  long 
uses  ;  and  lastly  he  recommended  the  removal  of  the  nume- 
►us  vexatious  taxes,  and  the  substitution  of  a  single  tax 
{K>n  land,  not  excepting  ecclesiastical  and  other  privileged 
■operty.  A  MS.  copy  of  Bandini's  book  was  presented  to 
le  grand-duke  Francis  of  Lorraine,  who  however,  being 
K)n  after  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  and  having  re- 
eved to  Vienna,  could  not  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  Ma- 
mama.  But  his  son  Leopold,  on  coming  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Tuscany,  consulted  Bandini's  work,  and  put  into 
Lecution  the  plan  therein  proposed.  The  Maremma  of 
iena  assumed  a  new  life,  and  its  population  has  nearly , 
ebled  in  the  course  of  half  a  century. 

Antonio  Broggia  of  Naples,  a  merchant  by  profession, 
rote  a  treatise  on  taxation,  *Sul  Tributi,*  in  which  he  ad- 
lits  that  there  are  three  sources  of  wealth,  agriculture,  handi- 
raffc  or  manufactures,  and  commerce.  He  does  not  consider 
le  tax  on  land  as  the  only  legitimate  tax,  but  proposes  three 
>rts  of  taxation,  land-tax,  customs,  and  gabelleor  excise.  He 
lys  that  in  a  great  commercial  country  the  customs  and 
tcise,  or  indirect  tax,  ought  to  be  preferred,  but  in  an 
^ricultural  country  like  Naples  the  tax  on  land  must  be 
le  principal  source  of  revenue.  He  condemns  taxes  on 
.pital  and  persons,  licences  and  patents,  horses  and  agri- 
iltural   implements,  as   detrimental  to  industry,   as  well 

the  government  monopolies  of  salt,  tobacco,  &c.    The 


author,  who  belonged  to  the  mercantile  school,  falls  into 
the  error  of  that  school,  in  wishing  to  sell  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  foreigners,  and  buy  as  little  as  possible  from  them. 

Ferdinand©  Gahani  also,  of  Naples,  ranks  among  the 
most  distinguished  writers  on  political  economy  in  the  last 
century.  While  at  Paris,  he  wrote  in  French  a  book  on 
the  corn-trade,  *  Dialogues  sur  le  Commerce  des  Bl6s,'  in 
which  he  took  a  middle  course  between  those  who  advocated 
an  unrestricted  trade  in  corn,  and  those  who  wished  it  to 
be  subject  to  permanent  restrictions.  Galiani  contends 
that  no  universal  system  can  be  established  on  that  im- 
portant subject,  and  that  the  laws  concerning  the  trade  in 
corn  must  vary  according  to  the  situation  of  individual 
states,  the  nature  and  cultivation  of  their  respective  soils, 
and  also  their  political  institutions  and  relations  to  other 
countries.  Galiani  also  wrote,  in  Italian,  a  work  on  money, 
*  Delia  Moneta,*  published  in  1 750,  which  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  best  on  this  subject.  Taking  an  enlarged  view,  he 
investigated  the  nature  of  the  value  of  things,  which  he  said 
was  the  result  of  various  circumstances,  namely,  their  scar- 
city, utility,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  labour  required 
for  iheir  production,  and  also  the  time.  He  extends  his 
investigations  to  the  value  of  men's  abilities,  which  are  to 
be  estimated  not  only  according  to  their  rarity,  but  also  ac- 
cording to  the  time  required  lor  their  coming  to  maturity, 
and  the  ditHculties  encountered  before  they  can  attain  a 
station  favourable  to  their  development.  This  is  a  position 
analagous  to  that  afterwards  stated  by  Adam  Smith 
(b.  i.,  ch.  10),  *that  the  wages  of  labour  vary  with  the 
easiness  and  cheapness  or  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
learning  a  business.*  It  requires  more  time  and  expense  to 
form  a  physician,  or  a  statesman,  or  a  divine,  than  a  com- 
mon labourer,  and  therefore  the  latter  has  less  value  than 
the  former.  Galiani  combats  the  received  opinion  of  his 
time,  that  high  prices  were  a  sign  of  distress.  He  also 
contended  that  the  precious  metals  were  to  be  considered  as 
merchandise.  Galiani  may  be  considered  as  a  reformer  of 
the  old  mercantile  system.  [Galiani.] 

Gian  Francesco  Pagnini,  born  at  Vol  terra  in  1715,  pub- 
lished in  1751  a  dissertation  '  Sopra  il  giusto  Pregio  aelle 
Cose,'  or  the  just  value  of  things,  and  in  1764  a  history  of 
the  Commerce  of  Florence,  with  a  digression  on  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  its  proportion  to  the  prices  of  other 
things  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  compared  with  those 
in  the  18th  century.  Both  works  contain  sound  opinions 
and  interesting  facts.  Pompeo  Neri  of  Florence  wrote,  in 
1751,  '  Osservazioni  sopra  il  Prezzo  legale  delle  Monete/ a 
work  of  considerable  merit.  / 

Gian  Rinaldo  Carli,  bom  at  Capo  d'Istria  in  1720,  ranks 
with  Galiani  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Italian  politi- 
cal economists.  He  wrote  an  elaborate  work  on  coin  and 
currency,  and  on  the  mints  of  Italy :  *Delle  Monete  e  della 
Istituzione  delli  Zecche  d'ltalia,'  3  vols.  4to.,  1754-60,  in 
which  he  completely  exhausted  the  subject.  Carli  also 
wrote  *  Ragionamento  sopra  i  Bilanci  Economici  delle  Na- 
zioni,*  in  which  he  combated  the  fallacy  prevalent  in  his 
time  about  the  balance  of  trade.  He  also  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  corn-trade  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Pompeo  Neri, 
in  1771,  *Sul  Libero  Commercio  dei  Grani,'  in  which  he 
agreed  with  Galiani  in  denving  the  wisdom  of  a  general 
principle  of  unrestricted  freedom  of  trade  in  corn,  which  he 
thought  ought  to  be  modified  according  to  local  circum- 
stances, because  he  considered  the  supply  of  corn  as  a  sub- 
ject deeply  connected  with  administrative  policy,  and  not  ^ 
mere  commercial  question.  Carli  had  a  powerful  mind, 
uninfluenced  by  popular  opinions  or  prevalent  systems. 
Other  particulars  concerning  this  distinguished  writer  are 
given  under  Carli. 

Antonio  Genovesi,  born  in  1712,  at  Castiglione  near  Sa- 
lerno, became  professor  of  the  new  chair  *  of  commerce  and 
mechanics,*  founded  at  Naples  in  1755,  by  Bartolommeo 
Intiesi,  a  wealthy  Florentine  merchant  of  that  city.  Geno- 
vesi published  his  lectures  under  the  title  of  *  Lezioni  di 
Economia  Civile,*  in  1 768.  Genovesi  took  a  middle  course 
between  the  mercantile  system  and  that  of  the  *  Economistes.' 
He  reckoned  three  sources  of  wealth,  agriculture,  arts,  and 
commerce.  He  extols  agriculture  as  an  ample  and  peren- 
nial spring  of  public  wealth,  but  he  also  anpreciates  com- 
merce ana  manufactures  as  the  causes  of  an  increase  of 
production.  With  regard  to  commerce,  he  adopts  the  re- 
strictive system  of  the  mercantile  school  as  to  foreign  goods, 
whilst  he  agrees  with  the  'Economistes*  as  to  the  freedom 
of  trade  in  corn,  and  of  internal  trade  in  general,  as  well  as 
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\/\{\\  respect  to  tho  interest  of  money.  He  inculcates  the 
principle  tliat  labour  constitutes  the  capital  of  nations  as 
weW  us  of  families.  But  he  did  not  full  into  the  vul^r 
i-rror  of  considering  whole  classes  of  society  as  unproduc- 
tive because  they  arc  not  employed  in  manual  labour,  such 
as  men  of  science,  sriiolars,  lawyers,  soldiers,  magistrates, 
and  others.  Gcnove:>i  wrote  also  other  treatises  on  political 
ccunomy,  which  ho  succeeded  in  renderuig  populai*  in  his 
own  country. 

The  utlier  Italian  poUtical  economists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  are:  1,  Francesco  Al;;arotti  of  Venice,  born  in 
171'i,  who  wrote  *  Sai;-;io  sul  Commercio.*  in  which  he  ex- 
tols commerce  as  the  source  of  wealth  and  power,  and  he 
(quotes  the  example  of  England.  He  also  wrote  a  few  short 
siiir^cstions  on  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
Africa,  in  u  commercial  |)oint  of  view,  by  the  nations  of 
Kurope:  *  Sulla  Preferenza  dell'  Africa  in  confronto  dell* 
Asiue  dfir  America,  rapportu  all*  Induslriu  e  dal  Commercio 
tl(*^;li  Kuropei.*  2,  Antonio  Zanon  of  Udine  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  born  in  109G,  a  merchant  by  profession,  wrote 
letters  on  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  which 
he  encouraged  also  by  his  exertions.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
hbcral  mind  and  a  true  philanthropist.  3,  Cesare  Ikcca- 
ria  of  Milan  wrote  lectures  on  political  economy,  in  which 
he  expounded,  amon<];  other  thinp;s.  the  advantages  of  the 
division  of  labour,  and  he  investigated  the  relations  of  wages 
and  labour,  and  the  nature  of  productive  capitals.  With 
regard  to  the  corn-trade,  he  agreed  with  Carli  and  Galiani 
in  not  advising  any  general  system.  He  considered  large 
masses  of  pr(t|>erty  as  more  advantageous  to  a  country  than 
tmall  subdivisions.  In  general,  Heccaria  maybe  considered 
as  belon;:ing  to  the  school  of  tho  '  Economistes.*  [Beccaria, 
Cksakk  Bo xe SANA.]  4,  I'ielro  Verri,  born  at  Milan  in 
1727,  the  intimate  friend  of  Beccaria,  although  he  dificred 
from  him  on  several  points  of  political    economy,    wrote 

*  Memoriesuir  Economia  Pubblicadello  State  di  Milano,'  in 
which  ho  shows  the  decline  of  that  country  during;  the  two 
centuries  of  Spanish  dominion,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  igno- 
rance of  its  rulers  and  the  absurdity  of  the  laws.  He 
wrote  also  '  Riflessioni  sulle  I-^'j^lgi  Vincolanti,  principal- 
mentesul  Commercio  dei  Grani.'m  which  he  advocated  the 
principle  of  absolute  liberty.  Lastly,  he  wrote  '  Me<Iita- 
zioni  suir  Economia  Politica,'  which  were  published  in  1771, 
and  have  been  translated  into  several  languages.  It  is  an 
elementary  but  useful  book.  5,  Ferdinando  raoletti,  born 
in  1 7 1 7,  ni-ar  Florence,  wrote,  in  1 769/Pensieri  sopra  TAgri- 
coUura,  and,  in  1772,  '  Veri  Mezzi  di  rendere  felici  le  So- 
cieta,'  in  which  he  ndvocated  freedom  of  trade.  6,  Gian 
Baitista  Vasco,  born  at  Mondovi  in  Piedmont,  in  1733, 
wrote  *  Sag^io  Politico  sulla  Moneta,'  1772,  in  which  he 
treats  of  various  questions  of  political  economy.  He  after- 
wards wrote,  in  French,  *  Memoire  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Men- 
dicite  et  sur  les  Moyens  de  la  supprimer,*  which  he  sent  to 
the  Academy  of  Valence  in  Dauphine,  in  1788.  His  other 
Works  were,  *  Sulla  Felicita  Publica  considerata  nei  CoUiva- 
tori  di  Terre  proprie  ;*  and  •  L'Usura  libera.*  7,  Giammaria 
Ones,  born  at  Venice  in  1713,  wrote  a  work  entitled  'Dell' 
Econonua  Nazionale'  libri  sei,  1774,  which  however  re- 
mained unknown  except  to  a  few  friends  of  the  author, 
until  Custudi  inserted  it  in  his  great  collection  of  the  Italian 
economists.  His  views  were  original,  and  he  belonged  to 
none  i>f  the  schools  already  established.  He  lays  it  down 
as  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  capital  «)f  a  nation  is 
always  in  pioportion  to  the  population,  and  that  the  only 
dilTercnce  is  in  its  di*^tribution.  If  a  iH)rtion  of  the  popula- 
tion b<  cnnie'*  richer,  it  can  ()nly  be  by  impoverishing  the 
rest.  Ah  a  <'on»e(|uence  of  this  principle,  he  a&seits  that 
Jill  endeavours  to  increase  industry  with  a  view  to  increase 
the  national  wealth  are  futile.  But  he  supports  al>o  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  trade  between  nations.  }>ecause,  he 
sivn  everv  nation  has  its  own  capital,  which  cannot  he 
diuniiished  nor  increased  by  exchange.    Ortcs  wrote  also 

*  Kiilessioni  sulla  Popoliizione  per  rapporto  air  Economia 
Nazi'.inale.'  l"'J(i,  in  which  he  stated  several  positions 
wliidi  have  been  since  developed  by  Malt  bus,  such  as 
that  piipulation  incr«^ases  m  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  production  ;  that  imputation  does  not  always  increase 
with  the  increase  of  marri»(j;es,  &c.  8,  Filippo  Bri«^nti, 
a  native  of  Naples,  published,  in  17bO.  *  Esaroe  Econo- 
raico  del  Sihtema  Civile.'  in  which  he  refutes  the  theories 
of  Mably,  RoukM-au.  and  Lini^uet,  who  asserted  that 
the  state  of  society,  and  civilization,  commerce,  and 
we.ilih,  Mere   the  orijjm  of  all   the  evils  with  which  man 


is  afflicted.    9,  Gaetano  Filansieri,  born  at  Naples  in  I 
is  known  by  his  work  on  legitlation,  the  aecond  Ti4 
which  treats  of  political  economy.     He  belonged  la 
school  of  the  French  economiits,  but  he  was  not  a  •* 
follower  of  that  school.     He  wai  a  supporter  of  the  fiteb 
of  trade;  he  had  no  prejudices  again&t  luxury,  but  biM- 
vocated  direct  taxation,  or  the  tax  on  land,  and  be  maiai 
tliat  large  cities  were  injurious  to  the  proiperitj  of  a  oMa^ty 
[FiLANtiiEKi.]     10,  The  Marquii  Caraccioli,  whik  ha  m 
viceroy  of  Sicily,  wrote  '  Ritle«>ioni  luU*  Eoonomne  TIs- 
trazionc  dei  Frumenti  delta  Sic.lia  falte  ad  orrannaa  4t 
Carestia  del  1 7h4  ed  1 785.'    The  author,  being        ck  i 
the  fact  that  Sicily,  once  tho  granary  of  Rome,  tw 
frequently  afllicted  with  scarcity  and  famine,  sob^mM 
vestigate'lhe  cau>es  of  this  great  change.    He  rcooBSMi 
freedom  of  internal  trade,  but  with  regard  to  tbc  eif  xv- 
tion  of  corn,  he  thought  it  might  be  aunpendsd  at  Iubb  ky 
an  act  of  government  from  prudential  motives.     IX  Ssii»- 
rio  Scrofani,  on  the  contrary,  in  a*  Meinuria  suDsLibcrfi 
del  Commercio  dei  Grani  delta  Sicilia,*  published  ia  i;ij^ 
advocated  an  entire  and  ])ermanent  freedom  ia        eon- 
trade,  quoting  the  example  of  Tuscany,  when         s      i 
had  been  in  practice  since  1767,  and  bad  been  a4ici 
the  best  results.    13,  Maurizio  Solera,  a  native  of  ^hibiSiiw, 
wrote,  in  French,  *  Essai  sur  les  Valeura,*  whirh  hs  ^ 
sented  in  1786  to  King  Victor.     He  proposed  aa 
tural  bank  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  scarcity  of 
But  his  project  was  not  carried  into  effect.     14 
Hicci,  a  native  of  Modena.  was  named,  by  tba  Duke  Eiok 
III.,  member  of  a  commission  appointed  to  ioquin^uUs ikt 
charitable  institutions  of  the  town  of  Modei 
the  reporter  of  the  commission,  and  his  Report 
and  dedicated  to  the  duke:  'Riforma  degr laffitnti  Pii 
Cittii  di  Modena,*  I7b7.     He  was  one  of  the  fnt  imlti^ 
(Ortes  and  Genovesi  had  already  expressed  opinioos 
to  his)  who  censured  indiscriminate  charity 
idleness  and   improvidence,  and  thus  creating 
Italy  abounded  at  that  time,  more  perhaps  than  any  esaM* 
in  Europe,  with  charitable  institutions.     In  Modena.  vka 
had  in  tne  time  of  Ricci  a  population  of  40,000 
there  were  7000  destitute  persons.  Ricci  demonstraiad 
historical   facts  that  pauperism  increases  in 
the  facility  of  obtaining  relief.     He  censurad  1 
portioning  poor  girls,  and  other  premiums  on 
said  that  the  increase  of  population  should  on^j  av 
of  labour  and  frugality,  by  which  the  means  of 
increased.     He  proposea  that  charitable  institi      H 
be  supported  by  private  charity,  and  not  by  the 
which  should  not  do  more  than  establish  m«..      » 
give  employment  to  paupers  and  vagrants,  insln 
classes,  ana  endeavour  to  raise  their  moral  eond 
advice  of  Ricci  was  acted  upon  by  the  govi 
dena.     15,  Giuseppe  Palmieri,  bom  in  1721,  lu  kuc  — 
of  Leccc,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  filled  sevecal 
the  administration  of  his  country,  and  wrote  d 
the  tarif  and  on  national  wealth :  *  Osservaziocii  m 
con  applicazione  al  Regno  di  Napoli,'  and  '  Sulla 
Nazionale.'  In  speaking  of  commerce,  he  says  thai  i 
universal  liberty  would  be  the  best  sysitem,  bat  as 
is  not  admitted  by  any  nation,  the  nation  that  si 
put  it  in  practice  mi^ht  And  it  turn  to  its  diaadTM 
its  condition  would  be  that  of  a  lamb  amonf  w       » 
therefore  advises  not  the   prohibitive  hut   tba 
system,  or  in  other  words,  a  system  of  cu&tom-h< 
on  the  principle  of  reciprocity.     16,  Count  MengvM 
tra,  in  the  Venetian  state,  wrote,  in  1791,  a  book 
exclusive  mercantile  system,  which  he  siyled  *  11 
mo,*  from  the  name  of  Colbert,  the  great  patrol      k  ■■ 
system.  This  work  was  written  in  reply  to  a  qute«« 
by  the  Economical  Societv  of  Florence,  which  i       i 
the  following  words:  '  \Vhethcr  in   a  state  i 
locality  and  the  nature  of  its  soil,  is  susceptible  «■  ■ 
of  produce  and  population,  it  be  most  adviaealile 
manufactures  by  certain  restrictions  on  the  expor 
raw  materials,  or  to  leave  it  an  entire  freedom? 
recommended  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  and  his  book  m 
the  prize.    It  is  one  of  the  best  written  works  i 

political  economists.    Mengotti,  Beccaria,  anu  •     id 
three  writers  who,  by  their  style,  have  succeeded  u  ci 
ing  an  abstruse  subject  and  making  their  dissw 
tertaining  as  well  as  instructive.     Mengotti 
memoir,  *  Sul  Commercio  dei  Romani,*  which 
1 787,  the  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Inacriplaona 
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Bttres  of  Paris.  Mengolti  maintained,  that  until  the  first 
luiic  war  the  Romans  had  no  commerce  in  an  extended 
e ;  that  from  the  first  Punic  war  to  the  battle  of  Actiura 
ur  commerce  consisted  in  carrying  home  the  spoils  of 
T  nations;  that  from  Augustus  to  Constantino  their 
le  was  mainly  passive  and  ruinous;  they  produced 
iw  og,  and  bought  foreign  luxuries  and  even  the  neces- 
i&it«»  of  life  with  the  money  they  extorted  from  the  subject 
j^TOvinces,  and  at  last  they  fell  gradually  again  into  poverty 
ind  barbarism. 

The  above  are  the  principal  Italian  political  economists  of 
the  eighteenth  century.     The  complete  collection  of  all  the 
Italian  writers  on  political  economy  was  edited  by  Custodi, 
in  60  volumes,  8vo.   Melzi,  the  vice-president  of  the  Italian 
republic,  supplied  the  author  with  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  undertaking.     Custodi  was  afterwards  made  by  Napo- 
leon   counsellor  of  stale  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  baron, 
knight  of  the  iron  crown,  and  secretary  of  finance. 
In    England  the  science  of  political  economy   made   a 
kcd  progress  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
j  through  the  exertions  of  Adam  Smith,  who  is  consi- 
ed  as  the  founder   of  the  modern  school.      In    1776 
th  published  his  gieat  work,  with  the  modest  title  of 
rtii  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations.*     In  the  first  book  he  treats  of  the  division  of 
our  and  its  wonderful  effects,  of  the  real  and  nominal 
»ricc  of  commodities,  the  wages  of  labour,  the  profits  of 
5k,  and  the  rent  of  land.     Book  ii.  treats  of  the  nature, 
nmulation,  and  employment  of  stock  or  capital.     Book 
u.  is  in  a  great  measure  historical,  and  treats  of  the  different 
vogress  of  opulence  in  different  nations.     Book  iv.  is  em- 
lilored  in  discussing  the  various  systems  of  political  eco- 
I      jr.     Smith  did  not  follow  implicitly  either  the  mercantile 
txsin  or  that  of  the  economists  ;  he  showed,  in  opposition 
u  I      latter,  that  the  labour  of  manufacturers  and  merchants 
I  tfrvductive  and  is  a  source  of  wealth,  but  he  at  the  same 
considered  agriculture  as  the  most  productive  kind  of 
,  and  the  home  trade  as  more  productive  than  foreign 
wue.     These  positions  have  been  combated  by  writers  who 
•ve  adopted  many  of  his  general  views.    On  the  subject  of 
«eign  trade  modern  writers  on  political  economy  are  divided, 
>me  maintaining  that  all  foreign  trade  is  advantageous  to  a 
mntry  precisely  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  profitable  to 
lose  ^ho  are  engaged  in  it,  and  independently  of  war  and 
e  and  other  national  vicissitudes;  whilst  others  contend 
,h  the  immediate  interest  of  the  trader  is  not  in  all  cases 
«^terion  of  the  permanent  national  interest. 
Adam  Smith's  ductrine  of  universal  free  trade  has  found 
iy  opponents,  and  is  in  fact  still  a  theory,  for  it  is  not  in 
ntctice  in  any  country.     His  definition  of  productive  and 
»roductive  labour  has  been  contradicted  by  Malthus,  in 
*  Principles  of  Political  Economy/  and  in  France  by 
V  and  others.     Smith  considered  commerce  as  an  ex- 
Hi        ;  between  producers  of  various  commodities,  but  not 
K  «  v,«use  of  fresh  production  by  stimulating  new  wants  in 
ie  producers.     His  doctrine  of  the  '  natural  rate  of  wages* 
s   also  been   controverted.     (McCuUoch's  'edition'    of 
th's  •  Wealth  of  Nations,'  with  a  Biography  of  the  Au- 
«/» ,  and  Notes  and  Supplementary  Dissertations^  by  the 
ditor.) 

In  1798  Malthus  published  his  *Essav  on  the  Principle 
f  Population,'  in  which  he  demonstrated  that '  an  increase 
the  means  of  subsistence  is  the  only  sure  criterion  of  a 
«b1  permanent  and  beneficial  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
ny  people.'  He  stated  that  the  population  never  falls  be- 
ow  the  level  of  subsistence,  but  that  it  tends,  on  the  con- 
rary,  always  to  exceed  it,  and  is  only  kept  down  by  moral 
r  physical  checks.  A  consequence  of  these  positions  is, 
hat  any  artificial  stimulus  to  the  increase  of  population  by 
>remiums  on  marriage,  laws  against  celibacy,  &c.,  is  iiiju- 
icious.  These  inferences  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Ita- 
ian  political  economists  Ortes  and  Ricci. 

In  France,  J.  B.  Say  published,  in  1802,  *  Trait6  d*Eco- 
komie  Politique,'  in  which  he  expounded  the  principles  of 
Idam  Smith,  adding  many  original  and  important  illustra- 
ions,  especially  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  gluts  resulting 
m  over-prouuction,  which,  he  maintained  can  only  be 
Hi-tial  and  temporary,  and  can  never  occur  in  every  species 
f  commodity  at  once.  Say  has  written  several  other  works 
n  political  economy.  Gamier  also  translated  the  work 
f  Smith  into  French. 
In  1815  appeared  an  *  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Capi- 
\\  to  Land,*  by  Mr.  West,  Oxford,  1815,  and  about  the 


same  time  Malthas  published  'An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Progress  of  Rent,'  a  subject  which  was  afterwards  in- 
vestigated and  expounded  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  in  his*  Principles 
of  Pohtical  Economy  and  Taxation,' published  in  1817,  and 
which  is  generally  considered  as  the  most  important  work 
on  political  economy  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith.  [Ri- 
cardo.] 

Among  other  contemporary  writers  on  political  economy 
may  be  mentioned,  in  England,  Mill  [Mill],  McCulloch, 
Senior,  Tooke,  andTorrens.  In  France,  Sismondi  has  written 
several  works  on  political  economy :  *  De  la  Richesse  des 
Nations,  ou  Nouveaux  Principes  d'Economie  Politique;' 
and  *  Etudes  sur  I'Economie  Politique,'  which  latter  work 
contains  many  interesting  facts,  exhibited  and  commented 
upon  in  the  usual  attractive  if  not  always  strictly  logical 
manner  of  the  author.  Ganilh  published  a  general  review 
of  the  principal  systems  of  political  economy :  *  Des  Sys- 
tCmes  d'Economie  Politique,  et  de  la  Valeur  comparative 
de  leurs  Doctrines,*  2  vols.  8vo.,  1821,  a  work  well  deserv- 
ing a  perusal,  being  written  in  a  temperate  spirit  and  unas- 
suming tone. 

In  Germany,  Storch  published,  in  French,  *  Cours  d'Eco- 
nomie Politique,'  6  vols.,  Petersburg,  1815,  and  also  *  Be- 
trachtungen  iiber  die  Natur  des  Nationaleinkommens,' 
Halle,  1825.  Schmalze  wrote  *  Staatswirthschaftslchre,'  2 
vols.,  Berlin,  1818;  and  Jakob,  'Grundsiltze  der  National- 
ukonomie,' Halle,  1825. 

The  Spaniards  had  two  writers  on  political  economy 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  XJlloa  and  Ustariz. 
The  latter  wrote  *Teorica  y  Practica  de  Comercio  y  de 
Marina,'  fol.,  Madrid,  1791. 

Political  economy  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  but  few  works,  we  believe,  have 
yet  been  produced  that  have  attracted  much  attention  in 
Europe.  Tucker's  *Laws  of  Wages,  Profits,  and  Rent  in- 
vestigated,* and  his  '  Theory  of  Money  and  Banks  investi- 
gated,' are  valuable  contributions  to  the  science. 

In  Italy,  the  principal  writer  of  the  present  century  on 
political  economy  is  Melchiorre  Gioia  of  Piacenza,  who 
died  in  1824.  Gioia  was  a  jurist,  a  moralist,  and  a  politi- 
cian, as  well  as  a  political  economist,  and  a  notice  of  hiSi 
works  and  a  short  account  of  his  life  are  given  under  bis 
name.  Here  however  we  shall  dwell  at  more  length  upon 
his  great  work  on  political  economy,  *Nuovo  Prospetto  delle 
Scienze  Economische,'  6  vols.  4to.,  Milan,  1815-17.  Gioia 
quotes  most  of  the  writers,  Italian  and  foreign,  who  had 
preceded  him,  and  endeavours  to  condense  their  various 
systems  and  opinions  into  a  series  of  principles  with  their 
legitimate  deductions.  He  lays  down  the  following  objects 
of  the  science: — I,  To  diminish  the  labour  and  the  time  em- 
ployed in  the  production,  as  well  as  to  diminish  the  quantity 
of  the  raw  elements  employed ;  in  short,  to  produce  with  as 
little  labour,  time,  and  cost  as  possible.  2,  To  increase  the 
quantity,  perfection,  and  durability  of  the  things  produced. 
3,  The  means  of  obtaining  the  above  results  consist  in  power, 
which  is  increased  by  capital,  machinery,  credit,  association, 
distribution  of  labour,  in  knowledge  of  the  means  to  improve, 
and  will  or  activity,  which  is  strengthened  by  liberty,  secu- 
rity, and  enlightened  opinion* of  the  people  in  general.  A 
great  part  of  the  work  is  in  a  tabiflar  form,  with  quotations 
and  original  remarks.  Speaking  of  the  influence  of  the 
government  on  the  production,  distribution,  and  consump- 
tion of  wealth,  Gioia  notes  a  number  of  cases  in  which  that 
influence  may  be  useful,  and  a  number  of  others  in  which 
it  is  injurious.  Under  the  first  head  he  reckons  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads,  the  distribution  of  courts  of  justice 
in  each  district,  to  save  time  and  expense  to  suitors ;  the 
establishment  of  public  libraries,  consisting  of  useful  books, 
of  collections  of  natural  history,  and  of  philosophical  in- 
struments, botanical  gardens,  &c. ;  the  foundation  of  gra- 
tuitous elementary  schools  in  every  commune,  and  of 
schools  of  arts  ana  trades  in  every  town ;  freedom  of  the 
press;  the  sending  well-informed  travellers  into  foreign 
countries  to  examine  and  report  the  discoveries  and  im- 
provements made  in  each.  Among  the  cases  in  which  the 
influence  of  the  government  is  injurious,  Gioia  reckons — 
1,  Too  heavy  taxation,  which,  by  gradually  diminishing  the 
disposable  capital,  prevents  its  being  employed  in  making 
improvements.  2,  The  grant  of  public  money  to  monastic 
establishments.  3,  The  unequal  distribution  of  public 
burthens.  4,  The  payment  of  the  judges  by  feed  on  the 
causes  which  they  decide,  which  is  still  the  case  in  several 
countries  of  the  Continent,  instead  of  a  fixed  salary  suffi- 
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cicnt  to  place  thorn  above  temptation.  5,  The  inculcation 
or  toleration  of  popular  superstition,  false  miracles,  and 
impi)stor8.  6,  The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  and  other 
inquisitorial  censorships,  index  of  forbidden  books,  &c. 
Gioia  is  an  advoc^ate  tor  largo  masses  of  property,  lari;e 
manufactories,  and  great  commercial  cities.  His  exposition 
■3f  the  advantages  of  large  farms  over  small  ones  induced 
the  government  of  Piedmont  to  repeal  the  decree  by  which 
tlie  rice-grounds  belonging  to  the  crown  or  the  communes 
were  to  be  parcelled  out  into  small  holdings.  Gioia  gives 
the  preference  to  arts  over  agriculture,  and  he  is  the  only 
unc  among  the  Italian  political  economists  who  has  esta- 
blished the  principle  of  the  *  association  of  labour*  (as  in  the 
case  of  joint-stock  companies)  as  an  important  source  of 
wealth,  and  has  descanted  upon  its  advantages.  Gioia  wrote 
also  his  •  Filosofia  della  Statistica,'  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  appendage  to  his  work  on  political  economy. 

[Gioia.] 

The  other  Ilalian  writers  on  political  economy  in  the  pre- 
sent century  are,  1,  Ressi,  who  in  1808  published  a  work 
•  Deir  Ecoiiomia  della  Specie  Umana,*  4  vols.  Hvo. ;  2,  Carlo 
I^iselliniof  Modeiia,  who  published,  in  1817,  '  NuovoEsame 
delle  Sori^cnti  della  Privata  e  Pubblica  Ricrhezza  ;*  3,  Giu- 
seppe Pecchio,  who  wrote,  1,  *Saggio  Storico  sulP  Arami- 
nistrazione  Finanziera  dell*  cx-Regno  d*  Italia,  dal  1»0'2  nl 
1814,*  I^ndon,  18-26,  in  which  he  treated  of  various  subjects 
runnectcd  with  political  economy;  *2,  *  L'Anno  Mille  Otto- 
cenio  Veniisei  delF  Inghilterra,'  Lugano,  18'27,  in  which  he 
treats  of  tlie  coumiercial  crisis  which  took  place  in  England 
in  182(i,  and  of  its  causes,  effects,  and  remedies;  3,  'Storia 
deir  Kconotnia  Pubblica  m  Italia,'  Lugano,  182<J,  a  work  to 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  is  mainly  indebted  for  his 
account  of  the  Italian  writers  on  political  economy.  At  the 
end  of  the  work  Pecchio  draws  a  parallel  between  the  Italian 
and  the  English  economists,  from  which  we  give  the  follow- 
ing; extract,  without  any  opinion  on  the  correctness  of  all 
the  author's  views  :^*lhe  principal  difference  between  the 
English  and  the  Italian  writers  consists  in  the  definition  of 
the  8cienc4)  and  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  it.  The 
English  make  political  economy  a  science  distinct  from  all 
others,  the  science  of  enriching  nations;  the  Italians  con- 
sider it  as  a  complex  science,  and  they  treat  it  in  con- 
nection with  morality,  civil  administration,  and  general 
happiness.  The  English,  being  intent  upon  the  object  of 
wealth,  approve  of  large  divisions  of  property,  and  conse- 
quently of  entails,  because  large  properties  afford  a  greater 
net  profit  in  the  shai)e  of  rent,  without  concerning  them- 
selves with  the  ]X)litical  and  moral  consc<juenccs  of  this 
mode  of  distribution.  Tlie  English  encourage  a  manufac- 
turing i)opuIation,  because  it  increases  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  without  heeding  (lie  deterioration  of  the  vigour 
and  health  of  tho|)eoplein  crowded  and  heated  work-rooms ; 
they  favour  the  use  of  machinery,  because  they  nroduce  at 
a  much  less  cost  than  manual  labour,  without  reflecting  on 
the  dar.ger  of  over-production,  and  of  the  sudden  stagna- 
tions of  trade,  by  which  thousands  of  workmen  are  thrown 
into  distress.  They  look  upon  the  workman  himself  as  a 
productive  machine,  condemned  to  a  labour,  often  excessive, 
imprisoned  in  sultry  cotton- fiictories,  or  buried  many  fa- 
thoms deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earlh,  to  extract  coal,  tin, 
or  iron.  And  if  they  recommend  that  (he  workman  be  well 
fed,  this  is  in  onler  that  he  may  work  hank-r  and  produce 
the  more,  a  species  of  phdanthropy  similar  to  that  of  the 
post-master,  who  fee<ls  his  horses  well  in  order  that  they 
may  do  most  work.  Some  of  the  English  seem  to  wish  to 
tran?«form  the  whole  agricultural  population  into  meehanics, 
ami  to  woik  I'Ven  the  fields  by  means  of  machinery,  without 
rellectini^  that  by  so  doing  they  would  subst  itute  an  emaciate<l, 
weak,  and  short-lived  population  for  one  vigorous  and  hale. 
is  wialth  the  only  thing  desirable?  liut  supposing  tliat  it 
Mere  so,  let  us  reflect  that  the  increase  of  wealth  thus  pro- 
duced is  not  subdivided  among  those  who  labour  ;  that  they 
tiiily  ^vl  a  bare  subsistence,  and  all  the  rest  uf  the  profit  is 

ai'CM  nulla  ted   in  a  few  hand The  Italian 

wnter^.  on  the  rontrar)',  consider  the  science  of  political 
eeonosny  in  all  \U  relations  to  society;  they  do  not  seek 
wealth  only,  but  the  welfare  of  the  greatest  possible  u um- 
ber of  intlividuiils.  They  consider  every  principle,  every 
law,  under  M.'\eral  a>prcts,  and  with  a  view  to  ils  conse- 
queiife-.  K  \\n»\  treat  of  the  corn-trade,  they  go  back  to 
the  oriL'in  ut"  the  nyhl  n(  property,  and  end  with  the  con- 
sidetaii-in  nf  tljo  f|Ui.'stiun  vhetber  it  be  good  policy  to  Id 
tilt  subsislencu  of  a  whole  country  depend  on  foreign  im- 


portation, which  may  be  iuddenly  stopped  by  viri^ 
dents.      If  they   treat  of  the   division    of  pni^^mi, 
investigate  the  influence  of  the  law  of  priro«jfs^ii-<ti 
public  morals  and  domestic  harmony.     In  diara^i 
subject  of  the  greatest  produce  of  land,  tfac\  g  «e  u 
ference  to  the  subdivision  of  land  among  many  yrr.f. 
because  it  feeds  a  more  numerous,  healthy,  and  p 
population.     A  fact  or  a  measure  appears  very  « 
when  considered  merely  in  an  cconumiral  pu  nl  % 
from  what  it  shows  itself  when  considered  :n  both  a  | 
and  economical  aspect.     For  instance,  iluring  the  d» 
concerning  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  France  in  I 
English  economist  would  merely  have  obM-n'H 
susix'iision  of  that  liberty  would  throw  out  of  oer 
about  100,000  individuals,  and  withdraw  about  n 


lions  sterling  a  year  from  circulation.     But 
political  evil  resulting  from  that   suspension  mccv] 
greater?* 

Perhaps  few  English  writers  on  political  acoo 
admit  that  this  is  an  accurate  statement  of  thrrrvj 
and  of  the  objects  of  the  science  as  they  cor.enn 
They  would  also  contend  that  tJie  objects  of  t       » 
conceived  by  the  Italian  economists  are  tco  nu      n 
too  vague  to  allow  of  anv  srirntific  treatment,  auu 
jects  arc  blended  together  by  the  Italian  writers  «x 
capable  of  being  separated  and  of  being  confine4 
distinct  and  definite  limits.     Such  an  objection  fo  ' 
tern  of  the  Italian  economists  is  wdl  founded  ;   i 
objects  of  the  English  economists  may  be  rorai 
fended  if  their  views  are  simply  limitefl  to  iDTtf« 
elements  on  which  depend  the  actual  productiou.  «i 
tion,  and  accumulation  of  wealth  in  any  givvn  n 
at  any  given  time.    This  is  a  field  of  inquiry  §i 
extensive,  and  wlu>n  it  has  bocn  ndequatcly  ex 
not  before,  we  can  pa*«s  from  the  determination  ci  wi 
what  ought  to  be  any  one  of  those  dementi  on  v!: 
tional  wealth  de))ends.     It  would  sct-ni  almo^  iupi 
to  observe  that  in  determining  what  me  the  elemcn; 
actual  production  of  a  nation,   all  tlie  elements  b 
ascertained;  the  wholo  cor.ililicn  nf  the  pouple 
fore  be  ascertained,  that  is,  the  whole  puliiical  tT% 
examined,  in  order  to  asrortain  what  it  is,  and  mr 
all  the  several  classes  of  then>mmutiity  must  be  aim 
every  law  that   interferes   with  a  man's  art  iocs 
examined,  and  every  restraint  that  is  ]u:d  on  the  ^n\ 
his  property.     But  such  an  inijuiry  wnuld    be  \Ltui! 
yet  such  an  inquiry  is  necessary  in  order  to  asetit 
;  i>,  and  it  is  quite  a  distinct  matter  fioai  deteim:ni 
tihouhi  be.     It  follows  from  these  remarks  that  the  j 
^'liters  have  conceived  the  science  in  a  way  much  i 
mitc^l  but  better  defined  than  the  Italian,  and  }et  lb 
the  English  writers  very  inadequately  investigate 
i  blanch  of  political  economy,  even  as  they  ccmcvi^c  u 
I  their  inquiries  tn  any  given  branch  uf  the  ^uljert  I 
i  ininate  in  a  result  approaching  to  the  truth,  and  sw 
'  suit  may  bo  canable  of  a  practical  application. 

A  distinguished  English  economist  has  at  the  eB* 
work  an  observation  which  coincides  with  some  ol 
Pecchio.     Sneaking  of  those  injudicious  inercantil* 
'  tions  which  nave  been  long  established,  ami,  altbouf 
!  to  be  pernicious,  cannot  be  remove<I   withiNit  \vui 
I  greater  cv:l  for  an  interval  of  Ciinsiderable  length, 
I  goes  on  to  say,  *  Theoretical  writers   are  foij  apt 
j  calculations  to  overlook  these  intervals,  but  ci^bi 
years,    rtcurrinij  not    unfrcc^ucntly,  are    serijus   t\ 
human  life.    They  amount  to  a  serious  sum  of  Li 
or  misery,  according  as  tin  y  are  prosperous  or  aii 
leave  the  country  in  a  very  different  ^tate  at  their  i 
tion.     In   prosperous  times,  the   mercantile   r!a&4« 
realise  fortunes,  which  go  fur  towards  securing;  Then 
the  future;  but  unfortunately  the  wnrkinip  cla^rcsi, 
they  share  in  the  geiu-ral  prosperity,  do  not  >harc  w 
as  in  the  general  adversity.     They  may  suffer  tl;c  , 
distress  in  a  period  of  low  wages,  but  cannot  be  adc 
compensated  by  a  period  of  high  wages.     Tu  ibt-xn. 
tions  must  alwa\s  bring  more  evil  than  good  ;  and 
view  to  the  happiness  of  the  great  mass  of  society,  it 
be  i>ur  object,  Us  far  us  pussible.  lu  maintain  peace 
equablo  expenditure.'      (Malthus,    iViuri/i/es   '/  i 
Kr'niniini.  the  la^t  paM^^'aph.) 

POLIZIA'NO.  or  I^OLITIA'NUS.  ANGELO. 
Moniepu!ciano  in  Ti:>cany,  in  NJ4,  \ias  the  -on  A 
'  detto  Ambro^ini,  a  ductor  of  law.     In  aAet-lifc  he  d 
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ais  paternal  name,  and  assumed  that  of  Po1iziano»  from  his 

itive  town  Mons  Politianus.  Lorenzo  de  Medici  took 
-^re  of  his  education,  placed  him  under  good  preceptors, 

id  provided  for  all  his  wants.  He  afcerwaras  entered 
uto  clerical  orders,  took  his  dtp^eo  of  doctor  of  law,  and 
ras  made  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence.     He  was 

(trusted  by  Lorenzo  with  the  education  of  his  children,  as 
mdU  as  with  the  care  of  his  libraiy  and  collection  of  anti- 

ities,  and  he  was  his  guest  and  companion  for  the  re- 

inder  of  his  life.     Poliziano  had  studied  Latin  under 

kM     toforo  Landino,  Greek  under  Andronicus  of  Thessa* 

:a,  and  philosophy  under  Ficino  and  Argyropulus  of 

k/wustantinoplc.    He  was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of 

Latin  and  Greek  at  Florence,  a  chair  which  be  filled  with 

|reat  reputation.     He  wrote  scholia  and  notes  to  many 

iDtient  authors,  Ovid,  Catullus,  Statins,  Suetonius,  Pliny 

the  Younj^er,  and  the  '  Scriptores  HistorisB  Augustce';*   he 

translated  into  Latin  the  history  of  Herod ian,  the  manual  of 

Bpictetus,  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  some  dialogues  of 

nato,  and  other  works  from  the  Greek.    The  *  Miscellanea ' 

af  Poliziano,  published  at  Florence,  in  1489,  consist  chiefly 

observations  he  had  made  on  the  antient  authors,  which 

arranged  for  the  press  at  the  request  of  Lorenzo.  Merula 

e  an  attempt  to  depreciate  this  work,  which  led  to  an 

•y  controversy  between  the  two  scholars,  in  the  midst  of 

•uich  Merula  died.     Politianus  had  also  a  violent  contro- 

rersy  with  Bartolomeo  Scala,  in  which  the  two  disputants 

ibused  each  other  in  Latin,  according  to  the  custom  of 

scholars  in  those  times. 

Poliziano  was  conceited  and  vain,  and  veiy  irritable,  and 

bis  temper  led  him  into   an  unbecoming  altercation  with 

donna  Clarice,  Lorenzo's  wife,  because  she   interfered 

ihe  education  of  her  children,  a  thing  which  Poliziano 
Dcd  to  think  preposterous  in  a  woman  ;  and  at  last  his 
aviour  to  her  was  so  impertinent  that  she  turned  him 
mi  of  her  house  in  the  country,  and  she  wrote  to  her  hus- 
imnd  at  Florence  to  inform  him  of  what  she  had  done. 
Lorenzo,  perceiving  that  a  reconciliation  between  the  of- 
imded  woman  and  tlic  irascible  scholar  was  impracticable, 
^▼e  Poliziano  apartments  in  one  of  his  houses  at  Fiesole, 
rhere  he  wrote  his  Latin  poem  *  Rusticus.*  During 
^renzo's  last  illnc^is,  Poliziano  attended  the  death-bed  of 
is  patron,  who  gave  him  tokens  of  his  lasting  affection. 
^oltziano  wrote  an  affecting  monody  on  I^renzo's  death, 
nd  not  long  after  died  himself,  in  September,  1494,  at  the 
ge  of  forty,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  San  Marco, 
greeubly  to  his  request.  Jovius  and  others  have  told 
Bveral  improbable  stories  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
eath.  (Corniani,  Secoli  della  Letteratura  Italiana ;  Ros- 
oe*8  Life  rf  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,) 

The  other  works  of  Poliziano  are— 1,  *  Panepistemon,'  in 
rhich  he  describes  a  category  of  all  the  various  branches  of 
luman  knowledge ;  2,  *  Sylvso,*  odes,  epigrams,  and  other 
hort  Latin  poems ;  3,  his  Italian  poetry,  especially  his  poem 
«  the  Giostra,  or  tournament  of  Giuliano  ae'  Medici,  which 

much  admired.  He  also  wrote  the  'Orfeo,'  which  is  con- 
niered  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  opera,  or  Italian 
nusical  drama.  His  Latin  works,  including  12  books  of 
Lietters,  were  published  at  Paris,  fol.,  1512. 

POLLARDS  are  trees  which  have  had  their  tops  re- 
)eatedly  cut  off  for  the  sake  of  the  faggot-wood,  which  is 
ised  for  burning  and  heating  bakers'  ovens.  The  appear- 
mce  of  an  old  pollard  may,  in  particular  situations,  be 
ibought  picturesque,  but  nothing  can  be  more  unsightly  in 
I  landscape  than  rows  of  pollards  bordering  ever)*  inclosure, 
IS  is  seen  in  some  countries.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  few 
trees  of  quick  growth,  such  as  willows  and  poplars,  that  there 
IS  a  proiii  in  making  pollards  of  them.  To  have  oak,  ash, 
ind  elm  polled,  which  if  left  «to  grow  would  in  time  pro- 
luce  valuable  timber,  is  a  very  great  loss  to  the  proprietor 
)f  the  land,  and  but  little  profit  to  the  tenant.  Supposing 
in  oak  polled  when  twenty  years  old,  and  lopped  every  ten 
fears  after,  there  will  be  seven  loppings  only,  worth  a  few 
shillings  each,  in  the  first  century ;  whereas  the  oak,  if  left 
to  acquire  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  would  have 
aftordcd  excellent  timber  for  ship-building,  and  produced 
five  times  as  much  money  as  all  the  loppings  put  together. 
It  is  usual  to  allow  tenants  to  lop  such  trees  as  have  been 
lopped  before,  but  it  would  be  much  more  profitable  to  all 
parties  if  the  pollards  were  all  rooted  up,  and  a  few  timber- 
trees  planted  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other  in 
the  hedgerows.  Where  wood  is  required  for  fuel,  it  is  better 
to  plant  a  good  coppice  interspersed  with  timber-trees ;  and 


if  this  be  done  judiciously  on  good  sound  land,  the  quan- 
tity taken  from  the  fiirm  for  this  purpose  will  be  as  profitable 
as  if  it  had  been  kept  in  cultivation.  Trees  arB  often 
planted  in  soils  which  are  not  worth  cultivating ;  and  hence 
the  profit  from  a  good  coppice  is  usually  underrated ;  but  if 
the  damage  done  to  the  land  by  the  roots  and  shade  of  trees 
be  taken  into  the  account,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  have  the  wood  growing  by  itself. 

On  the  margin  of  low  rivers  running  through  marshy 
grounds,  it  may  be  profitable  to  plant  willows,  poplars,  and 
jther  soft-wooded  and  rapidly-growing  trees,  in  order  to  lop 
them  at  stated  intervals.  Their  timber  would  be  of  little 
value  if  they  were  left  in  their  natural  state ;  but  being 
looped  every  seventh  year,  they  produce  rods  and  faggots, 
which  are  readily  disposed  of.  Hence  the  common  saying 
that  *  a  willow  will  buy  a. horse  before  an  oak  will  buy  the 
saddle.' 

To  manage  pollards  advantageously  the  head  of  the  tree 
should  be  cut  off  at  a  moderate  height  while  the  tree  is 
young,  and  the  shoots  which  spring  from  the  crown  must 
be  freouentlv  cut  off  before  they  begin  to  branch  out.  Tbus 
a  good  head  is  formed,  throwing  out  many  shoots,  which 
may  then  be  left  to  grow  till  they  are  of  a  useful  size.  The 
willow  takes  root  so  readily,  that  if  a  branch  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  long  is  put  two  feet  into  the  ground,  it  will  grow, 
and  form  a  tree  at  once,  which  after  a  few  loppings  will  be- 
come a  pollard. 

If  the  appearance  of  rows  of  pollards  is  unsightly,  the 
cutting  the  side  branches  of  trees  in  hedgerows,  leaving 
only  a  little  tuft  at  the  top,  is  much  worse.  No  branch 
above  ten  feet  from  the  ground  should  ever  be  permitted  to 
be  cut  by  a  tenant,  nor  the  top  of  any  tree  to  be  cut  off  in 
order  to  make  a  pollard  of  it,  and  a  clause  to  that  effect, 
with  a  severe  penalty,  should  be  inserted  in  every  lease. 

POLLEN  is  the  organic  matter  by  which  impregnation 
is  effected  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  to  the  naked  eye 
a  very  fine  powder,  and  is  usually  enclosed  in  the  cells  of  the 
anther ;  but  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to 
consist  of  hollow  cases,  usually  spheroidal,  filled  with  a  fluid 
in  which  are  suspended  drops  of  oil  from  the  20,000th  to 
the  30,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  grains  of  starch 
five  or  six  times  as  large.  The  shell,  or  extine,  of  these  cases 
is  lined  in  most  instances  with  a  delicate  membrane,  or 
intine,  which,  when  the  pollen  falls  upon  the  stizma,  pro- 
trudes beyond  the  extine  at  some  point  or  points  of  the  sur- 
face, and  lengthens  into  a  tube  of  extreme  tenuity,  which 
penetrates  the  stigmatic  tissue,  and  is  called  the  pollen- 
tube.  This  emission  of  a  tube  takes  place  in  from  six  to 
twenty-four  hours  after  contact  between  the  pollen  and  the 
lubricated  face  of  the  stigma.  The  pollen-tubes  continue 
to  lengthen  until  they  reach  the  foramen  of  the  ovule, 
which  they  enter,  placing  themselves  in  communication 
with  the  apex  of  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule,  where  eventu- 
ally the  vegetable  embryo  makes  its  appearance.  The  con- 
tents of  the  original  case  of  the  pollen  are  emptied  into  the 
tube,  where  they  disappear. 

The  pollen  grains,  although  usually  spheroidal,  also 
assume  other  figures ;  in  some  plants  they  are  depressed,  in 
others  cylindrical,  in  others  triangular;  in  most  instances 
they  are  simple ;  but  in  Inja,  Acacia,  and  the  aUied  genera, 
and  in  Orchidacese,  there  are  several  grains  adhering  in 
definite  or  indefinite  numbers.  We  generally  find  pollen 
lying  loosely  in  the  cells  of  the  anthers ;  but  in  the  Ascle- 
piadaceous  order  the  grains  are  enclosed  in  a  bag  consisting 
of  the  lining  of  the  anther-cell. 

The  minute  oily  and  amylaceous  molecular  matter  that 
is  suspended  in  the  fluid  with  which  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  poUen  grains  are  filled,  moves  actively,  each  particle  upon 
its  own  axis,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  tbat  these 
molecules  were  of  an  anfmalcular  nature.  They  appear 
however  to  be  in  no  respect  different  from  similar  matter  in 
other  parts  of  the  vegetable  fabric,  except  in  the  minute- 
ness of  their  division. 

(Lindley's  Introduction  to  Botany,  cd.  3,  book  i.,  cap.  2 ; 
Fritzsche.  Ueber  den  Pollen,  4to.,  1837,  St.  Petersburg.) 

POLLENZA.    [Mallorca.] 

PO'LLIA,  a  genus  established  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  for  cer- 
tain species  of  Lamarck's  Cancdtfera.  The  shells  which 
Mr.  Gray  proposes  to  comprehend  under  this  generic  appel- 
lation differ  from  Triton  in  the  absence  of  external  varices, 
and  from  Purpura  in  the  presence  of  crenulations  on  the 
columella.    There  are  also  crenulations  on  the  outer  lip. 

Example,  Pollia  articulata  {Fusus  articvlatus.  Lam.). 
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POLLI'CIPES.  [CiRRiPKDA.  vol.  vii.,  p.  208.] 
PO'LLIO.  CAIUS  ASI'NIUS.  was  born  B.C.  7G.  and 
appears  tu  liuvc  been  descended  from  a  family  of  no  great 
consequence.  (Veil.  Pater.,  ii.  12S.)  He  is  called  by  Ca- 
tullus a  Marrueinian,  and  ^Yas  probably  a  descendant  of 
Ilorius  Asinius,  who  commanded  the  Marrucini  in  the 
Marsic  war,  and  was  killed  in  battle.     (Livy,  Ejfit,  73.) 

We  first  read  of  Pollio  as  tlic  public  accuser  of  C  Cato 
(h.c.  64),  who  was  acquitted  through  the  intluence  of 
Pompev.  (Tac,  Dial,  ae  OraU  34 ;  Cic.  ad  Att,,  iv.  15,  16, 
1 7.)  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  CoDsar 
and  Pompey,  Pollio  took  the  side  of  the  former,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon.  (Plut.,  Ctes., 
32.)  He  was  afterwards  sent  by  Ceesar,  under  the  command 
of  Curio,  to  Sicily  and  Africa,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the 
latter  by  Juba,  he  escaped  with  a  few  of  the  forces  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Utica,  and  thence  passed  over  to  Italy  to 
join  Caesar.  (Appian,  De  Dell.  Civ,,  i.  46,  4G.)  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (Plut.,  Pomp.,  72),  and 
two  years  afterwards  (b.c.  46)  he  accompanied  Cicsar  into 
Africa  and  Spain,  and  on  the  return  of  Cmsar  to  Italy  ap- 
pears to  have  lieen  made  one  of  the  fourteen  proctors  who 
were  appointed  by  Ca;sar  at  that  time.  (Drumann,  Ge- 
srhichte  Homs.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  6.)  Pollio  probably  did  not  return 
to  Italy  with  Ctcsar,  since  we  find  him  in  the  following 
year  (b.c.  46)  acting  as  Cn?sar*s  legatus  in  Spain,  where  he 
carried  on  the  war  against  Sextus  Pompcius.  (Dio.,  xlv. 
10  ;  Veil.  Pater.,  ii.  73.)  On  the  death  of  Csesar  (b.c.  44), 
he  appears,  if  his  letters  to  Cicero  contain  his  real  senti- 
ments {Ad  Fam.,  x.  31,  32,  33),  to  have  been  inclined  to 
support  the  senatorial  party ;  but  after  Octavianus  united 
himself  to  Antony,  Pollio  no  longer  hesitated  to  support  the 
latter.  He  soon  afterwards  received  from  Antony  the  go- 
rernment  of  the  province  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  and  was 
nominated  by  the  triumvirs  as  one  of  the  consuls  for  b.c. 
40.  During  his  consulship,  Virgil  addressed  to  him  the 
fourth  Eclogue.  In  the  following  year  Pollio  was  sent  by 
Antony  against  the  Dalmatians,  whom  he  conquered,  and 
obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  (Dio.,  xlviii.  41;  Ap- 
pian, De  Bell.  Civ.,  v.  75 ;  Fast.  Capitol. ;  Hor.,  Carm.  ii. 
I,  16,  16.)  He  appears  to  have  retired  about  this  time 
from  public  afiairs.  He  took  no  part  in  the  war  between 
Augustus  and  Antony,  and  when  asked  by  the  former  to 
accompany  him  to  the  Actian  war,  he  declined  doing  so  on 
account  of  his  early  friendship  with  Antony.  He  died  a.d. 
4,  at  hisTusculan  villa.     (Clinton's  Fast.  Hell.) 

Pollio  was  a  great  patron  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  was  also  the  author  of  several  works  which  wore  greatly 
praised  by  his  contemporaries.  He  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  fine  collection  of  antient  statues.  (Pliny,  Ilist. 
Nat.,  xxxvi.  4,  (6.)  He  founded  the  first  public  library  at 
Rome,  in  the  Atrium  Libertatis  on  Mount  Aventine.  (Isid., 
Orig.,  vi.  6 ;  Ovid,  Trist.,  iii.  1,71;  Mart.,  Epig.  xii.  3, 6.)  He 
livt^  on  intimate  terms  with  Viruil  and  Horace,  the  latter 
of  whom  has  dedicated  to  him  the  first  ode  of  his  second 
book.  He  was  a  poet,  an  orator,  and  an  historian,  and  his 
poetry,  and  more  especially  his  tragedies,  if  we  can  trust 
the  suspicious  testimony  of  Virgil  (Eel,  iii.  86  ;  viii.  10)  and 
Horace  (Carm.  ii.  1,  9-12  ;  Sat.  i.  10,  42),  were  far  above 
the  common  standard.  His  histor>'of  the  civil  wars,  which 
was  comprised  in  seventeen  books,  is  quoted  or  referred  to  by 
several  of  the  antient  writers.  (Plut.,  drs.,  46 ;  Suet,  Cces., 
30  ;  Appian,  ii.  82  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  34.)  His  orations  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of  byQumtilian,  but  his  style  is  condemned 
as  deficient  in  clearness  and  ease.  vQuint.,  Inst.  Orat.,  x.  1 ; 
compare  Tac.,  Dial,  de  Orat.,2\;  Sencc.,  Ep,  16.)  Pollio 
also  appears  to  have  written  criticisms  on  the  works  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  have  attacked  them  in  a  very 
severe  manner.  He  found  great  fault  with  the  orations  of 
Cicero  (Quint.,  Inst.  Orat.,  xii.  1),  and  said  that  the  'Com- 
mentaries'  of  Coesar  were  deficient  in  historical  accuracy. 
(Suet.,  CVfx.,  66.)  He  remarkeil  a  kind  of  Patavinity  in 
the  style  of  Livy  (Quint,,  Inst.  Orat.,  viii.  1 ;  i.  6),  and'  ap- 
pears to  have  censured  Sallust  for  the  use  of  antient  wonls 
and  modes  of  expression.  (Suet.,  Df  C/ar.  Gram.,  c.  10.) 
All  his  writings  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  letters 
to  Cicero. 

(Thorbccke,  Commentatio  de  C.  Asinii  Ihllioms  Vita  el 
Seripiis,  Ij}>den,  1S20,  8vo. ;  Eckhard,  Commentatio  de  C 
Asinio  iniqito  opt.  Latin,  attrt.  censore,  Jen,,  1743;  Meyer, 
Oratnrum  Rnmanorum  Fragmenta,  p.  211,  Zurich,  1832; 
Orelli,  Onomahticon  Tullianum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  76 ;  Drumann, 
Gtschichte  Hums.,  voL  ii,  pp.  1-12.) 


PO'LLIO.  TREBE'LLIUS.     [AuouflTA  H 

POLLONTES.  De  Montfort*s  name  for  a  ^o 
croscopic  Fnramittifera.    [Foraminiper^  toI.  Xmy- 

roLLUX,  JU'LIUS.whosc  real  name  is   Pa; 
(WoXvhvKfio),  a  celebrated  grammarian  and  toacber  i 
toric,  was  born  at  Naucralis  in  EfjTpt*  about  I  he 
the  sect)nd  century  of  the  Christian  »n.    He  i 
educated  by  his  father,  and  afterwards  received  ii 
from   Adrian  the  sophist.     He  was  a   favourite  ^ 
Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus,  by  the  latter  of 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Athens. 
at  the  afi^c  of  fifty-eight. 

Pollux  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  h**-c  W 
except  his  '  Onomasticon'   ('Ovoifto^ncoy).    1       * 
ticon.*  or  Dictionary  of  Greek  wordii,  ia       1 1 
alphabetical  order,  but  is  divided  according  iw  awf 
gives  the  ditferent  Greek  words  which  belong  loa 
ject  Thus  all  the  words  relating  to  agriculture  i 
themselves,  and  in  the  same  way  all  words  helot 
carriages,  houses,  &c.  are  treated  of  scparat 
is  not  merely  a  dry  list  of  words,  but  eontwua 
quotations  from  the  different  Greek  writera,  Rfaa  i 
us  with  much  information  relating  to  antiqoicv.e 
we  roust  otherwise  have  been  ignorant.     It 
ten  books,  and  was  dedicated  to  ConiniodHs  « 
life-time  of  Aurelius.    The  first  edition  was  i 
Venice,  in  1 602.    Tltc  best  editions  are  by  Hi 
who  has  annexed  a  valuable  Coromentarj,  amh 
2  vols,  folio,  and  Dindorf,  Leipzig.  18-J4.  5  vob.  fr 

There  was  also  another  writer  of  the  name 
Pollux,  who  lived  in  the  1 0th  or  11th  eenturv 
Christian  nra,  and  wrote  a  *  Chronicle,'  or  *t 
History'  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  to  the 
Valens.  This  work,  which  has  come  down  to  aa,  I 
edited  by  Biancuni.  Bonn,  1779,  folio;  and  Haidl* 
and  Leipzig,  1792,  8vo. 

I>OLLUX.    [Gemini.] 

POLO,  MARCO,  the  son  of  a  Venetian  mtrchaBl 
Nicculo,  who  set  otf  from  Venire  with  his  br 
year  1250,  for  Constantinople,  wlience,  ha  | 

valuable  jewels  and  precious  stones,  he  sailed  u*  \^ 
to  La  Tana  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais.     Fr      La' 

Sroceeded  inland  to  Hulgar  on  the  Volga,  the  i 
iarga,  the  Khan  of  the  Western  Tartairs,  or  ol  »i 
who  purchased  his  wares  at  a  very  liberal  nriee. 
the  residence   of  the  Khan    the   two  V<         »*• 
proceeded  round  the  north  side  of  the  G  ■ 

nara,   where  they   arrive<l    in    the   ycok  jA«i.    1 
mained  three  years   at  Bokhara,  during  which 
appli«Hl  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Mont       ■ 
and   in    I2r>4  they  met  an   amliassador  sent  uj  1 
grandson  of  Gonitis,  the  ruler  of  Persia,  to  KublaL 
khan  of  the  Mongols,  or  Khalkhas,  who  ruled  a 
and   China,    and    who    resided    at    Keinenfh  ka 
Tartary.     The  two  Venetians   agreed    to  aeo 
ambassador,  and  arrived  at  Keroenfu  in  the  fol 
1266.     Kublai  received  them  well,  and  wii 
blish  a  connection  with  the  Western   world,  w  a 
had  only  a  confused  knowled^,  he  commiaaiooed 
brothers  Polo  to  proceed  as  his  envoys  to  the  ponti 
Christians,  requesting  him,  in  a  letter,  to  send  li 
drod  men,  learned  in  the  various  sciences  and  i 
struct  his  people.    The  Polo,  furnished  with  1 
dentials,  returned  towards  the  west,  and  arrived  m  i 
of  Syria,  from  whence  they  sailed  for  Venice^ 
reached  in  1 269,  after  an  alienee  of  nineteen  ; 
oolo  found  his  wife  dead,  but  she  had  left  him  a  wm 
who  was  born  soon  aAer  his  departure. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Pope  Clement  IV.  and 
interregnum  which  followed,  the  two  P6lo  could  noi 
Kublai  Khan's  commisaion,  and  they  determined 
turning  to  Tartary,  and  taking  young  Marco  w 
But  after  they  had  landed  on  the  coaat  of  Sy 
of  the  election  of  Gre^rory  X.,  who  was  then  m% 
whither  they  repaired,  and  conferred  with  the 
on  the  subject  of  their  mission.     Gregory  ; 
Dominican  friars  to  accompany  them,    lliey  9c% 
interior  in  1272,  but  the  two  friars,  being  frigh 
war  which  was  then  raging  in  Asia  between  8i 
the  Mameluke,  and  the  king  of  Armenia,  decl; 
cuting  their  journey,  and  the  three  Venetians 
alone  through  the  re;rions  of  CentnU  Asia, 
the  court  and  camp  of  Kublai  Kban  in  li7^  i 
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t  with  the  most  favourable  reception.  Kublai  was  espe- 
ally  pleased  with  Marco,  and  he  entrusted  him  with  mis- 
ons  to  various  parts  of  China  and  India.  Marco  Polo 
fts  the  first  European  who  visited  China  Proper:  he 
ade  memoranda  of  what  he  saw  himself,  and  eagerly  col- 
eted  all  the  information  that  he  could  obtain  about  those 
irts   which   he   did  not  visit.     In  reading  his  narrative 

Tefore  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  l^tween  his  own 
M*er  vat  ions  and  those  which  he  derived  from  the  report  of 
hers.  After  a  lapse  of  several  years,  an  ambassador 
xived  at  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan  from  Argon,  the  ruler 

Persia,  who  asked  in  marriage  a  princess  of  Kublai's 
mily.  Kublai  chose  a  princess  named  Cagatin,  and  pre- 
ired  to  send  her  to  Persia  by  sea,  with  several  ambassadors 

,  a  large  retinue.  The  three  Polo  obtained,  though  not 
tthout  ditficulty,  permission  to  form  part  of  the  escort. 
hev  set  out  in  1291,  traversed  China,  embarked  on  the 
N       of  Fo-kien,  which  lies  opposite  to  the  island  of  For- 

8is  and  then<:e  they  proceeded  through  the  straits  of 
mlacca  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  from  thence  to  Ormuz 

the  Persian  Gulf.  On  landing  they  proceeded  to  Te- 
9raD,  where  they  found  that  Argon  was  dead,  and  some 
me  after,  hearing  also  the  news  of  the  death  of  Kublai, 
three  Venetians  thought  of  returning  home,  and  at  last 
rived  at  Venice  in  the  year  1295.  War  was  then  raging 
itween  Venice  and  Genoa.  Marco  Polo  obtained  the 
immand  of  a  galley  forming  part  of  the  squadron  com- 

nded  by  Andrea  Dandolo,  which  was  defeated  by  the 
cnoese  under  Lamba  Doria,  off  the  island  of  Curzola  in 
le  Adriatic.  Marco  Polo  was  carried  prisoner  to  Genoa. 
1  his  captivity  he  used  to  relate  his  adventures,  and  was 

crly  listened  to.  He  sent  to  Venice  for  his  memoranda, 
uich  he  had  taken  down  in  his  travels,  and  having  made 
X]uaintance  with  a  fellow-prisoner  of  the  name  of  Rusti- 
lello,  a  native  of  Pisa,  who  had  been  taken,  with  thousands 
'his  countrymen,  in  the  battle  of  Meloria,  he  dictated  to 
m  the  narrative  of  his  travels,  and  lent  the  MS.  to  read  to 

curious. 
After  peace  was  made  between  Genoa  and  Venice,  Marco 
olo  returned  home.  His  father,  Niccolo,  was  still  living, 
It  he  died  in  1316.  Of  the  latter  period  of  his  son  Mar- 
l's life  nothing  more  is  known,  except  that  after  his  re- 
rn  to  Venice  he  applied  himself  to  correct  and  improve 
e  text  of  his  narrative,  of  which  it  appears  that  a  French 
uislation  was  made  under  his  direction,  and  given  by  him 
Thibault,  lord  of  Cepoy,  who  was  appointed  by  Catherine 
Courtenay  her  vicar-general  in  the  possessions  which  still 
mained  to  the  Latins  in  the  East.  The  work  is  entitled, 
rco  Polo,  delle  Meraviglie  del  Mondo  da  lui  descritte  ;' 
lu  in  other  copies,  *  Delle  Cose  dei  Tartari  e  dell'  Indie  Ori- 
itali  ;*  and  in  others,  '  II  Milione  di  Marco  Polo.'  It  was  in- 
rted  by  Ramusio,  in  his  *Raccolta  di  Navigazioni  e 
iaggi,'  3  vols,  fol.,  Venice,  1550-59.     But  the  best  edition 

Marco  Polo  is  that  by  Count  Baldelli,  4  vols.  4to., 
lorence,  1827,  entitled  *ll  Milione  di  Messer  Marco  Polo 
eneziano,'  with  notes  and  illustrations,  and  a  biography 
Polo :  it  is  also  accompanied  by  a  history  of  the  intercourse 
;tween  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  middle  ages,  with  the  fol- 
wing  title  :—*Sloria  delle  Relazioni  Vicendevoli  dell' 
uropa  e  delF  Asia  dalla  Decadenza  di  Roma  fine  alia 
istruzione  del  Califfato.'  Count  Baldelli  has  adopted  as 
a  text  a  MS.  written  by  Michele  Ormanni,  at  the  begin- 
ng  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  Marco  Polo's  lifetime, 
aldelli's  work  is  illustrated  by  a  map  of  Africa,  drawn  in 
}5],  and  by  another  map  with  all  the  itineraries  of  the 
iree  Polo  traced  upon  it.  It  is  altogether  a  work  of  great 
!scarch  and  very  interesting.  For  a  long  time  Polo  was 
msidered  a  liar  and  not  worthy  of  confidence.  But  more 
;curate  investigations  have  demonstrated  his  veracity  in 
dating  what  he  saw  himself.  Klaproth,  in  several  articles 
I  the  French  *  Asiatic  Journal,'  has  proved  Polo's  accuracy 
ith  regard  to  China.  Polo's  narrative  was  of  great  use  to 
le  pope's  missionaries  and  the  Venetian  travellers  who 
llowed  his  track  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  the 
hinese  and  Arabian  maps  which  he  brought  home  en- 
mraged  and  assisted  the  Portuguese  navigators  in  finding 
passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  Marsden 
as  published  a  translation  of  Marco  Polo's  narrative,  ao- 
)mpanied  by  a  commentary. 

Polo's  account  of  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan  gives  us  a  much 

igher  opinion  of  the  social  state  of  the  Eastern  Tartars  in 

is  time  than  is  generally  entertained.    It  appears  that 

le  Mongols  had  shared    largely  in    the    civilization  of 
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China,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

POLTA'VA,  or  PULTAVA,  is  a  government  in  Euro- 
pean  Russia,  lying  between  48®  48'  and  51°  4'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  30°  25'  and  36°  £.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north-west  by  Tschernigow,  at  the  most  northerly  point  by 
Kursk,  on  the  north-east  by  the  Slobode  of  the'  Ukraine, 
on  the  south-east  by  Ekaterinoslaw,  on  the  south-west  by 
Kherson,  and  on  the  west  by  Kiew.  It  is  impossible  to 
state  the  area  in  a  satisfactory  manner :  according  to  the 
estimates  made  in  1804,  from  the  great  map  of  Russia,  it 
was  stated  at  21,315  square  miles  ;  according  to  Reymann's 
map  and  to  Schubert,  in  1835,  it  is  17,850  square  miles ; 
Wichmann  makes  it  only  15,500  square  miles  :  Schmidtlin 
(1835)  asserts  that  the  first  estimate  is  certainly  too  large, 
and  seems  to  prefer  that  of  1 7,850  square  miles ;  yet  Hors- 
chelmann  (1833)  and  the  'Weimar  Almanac  for  1840'  give 
the  largest  estimate.  The  statements  of  the  population 
are  equally  discordant.  It  appears  to  have  been  ascertained, 
in  1 796,  to  amount  to  1,350,726.  Hassel,  adding  the  pro- 
bable annual  increase  during  twenty-four  years,  gives 
1.933,000  as  the  amount  in  1820.  Subsequent  writers,  at 
much  later  dates,  make  the  amount  less  :  thus  Koppen,  in 
1838,  makes  it  only  1,621,000;  but  Schmidtlin,  in  1835, 
insists  that  it  cannot  be  less  than  1,900,000 ;  Horschelmann 
(1833)  has  1,955,000  ;  and  the  'Weimar  Almanac  for  1840,' 
quoting  Bulgarin,  has  1,967,000. 

Face  of  the  Country ;  Soil ;  and  Climate.'^This  govern- 
ment is  one  continuous  plain,  with  scarcely  any  irregularities 
of  surface,  except  the  elevated  banks  of  the  Dnieper  and 
some  other  rivers.  The  soil  consists  of  a  thick  layer  of 
black  mould  on  a  basis  of  clay  and  sand ;  it  is  either  arable 
land  or  rich  meadows  ;  the  forests  are  few  and  inconsider- 
able. The  heaths  are  covered  with  nutritious  grass;  those 
where  furze  and  broou)  predominate  are  common  only  in  the 
south-east  part  of  the  government.  The  principal  river,  to- 
wards which  the  whole  country  slopes,  is  the  Dnieper,  which 
however  only  flows  along  the  western  fi*ontier,  towards 
Kiew,  Kherson,  and  Ekaterinoslaw,  and  is  everywhere 
navigable.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Trubesch  and  the 
Sula,  with  the  Udai  coming  from  Tschernigow,  the  Psiol 
and  the  Worsikla  from  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Orel,  which 
forms  for  some  distance  the  frontier  towards  Ekaterinoslaw. 
The  Sula  and  Psiol  are  navigable  in  the  spring,  are  free 
irom  rocks,  and  flow  through  a  rich  country.  There  is  no 
considerable  lake  in  this  government.  The  climate  is  mild ; 
in  winter  however,  when  the  cold  north  winds  sweep  over  the 
open  plains,  the  cold  is  severe.  The  summer  is  very  hot. 
Little  rain  falls  in  the  summer. 

Of  all  the  provinces  of  Little  Russia,  Poltava  is  the  most 
fertile  and  the  best  cultivated.  The  soil  is  so  rich  that  it 
yields  ample  crops  without  manure,  and  it  would  produce  much 
more  if  a  better  system  of  cultivation  and  a  proper  rotation 
of  crops  were  adopted.  The  grains  chiefly  cultivated  are 
rye,  barley,  and  oats,  then  wheat,  buckwheat,  Egyp- 
tian barley,  and  millet.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  also 
peas,  lentils,  rapeseed,  linseed,  and  tobacco.  All  kinds  of 
vegetables  known  in  Russia  thrive,  even  the  more  delicate 
kinds,  such  as  asparagus,  artichokes,  and  cauliflowers; 
fruits  of  all  kinds  abound,  but  not  of  the  best  quality ;  from 
cherries,  plums,  melons,  and  berries  of  various  kinds, 
liqueurs  are  manufactured,  and  excellent  preserves  made. 
The  vine  might  thrive,  if  there  were  any  mountains  to  afford 
protection  against  the  cold  north  wind.  The  government 
is  not  wholly  without  forests,  but  the  farther  we  go  to  the 
south-east  the  more  bare  is  the  country,  and  the  eastern 
circles  have  hardly  any  wood  but  that  of  their  fruit-trees. 
On  the  Dnieper  the  inhabitants  use  the  reeds  growing  on 
its  banks  for  thatch  and  for  fuel ;  in  the  interior  they  bum 
cow-dung  and  straw. 

The  steppes  are  covered  with  rich  pastures,  and  the  cli- 
mate, says  Hassel,  is  so  favourable  that  the  cattle  remain  in 
the  open  air  all  the  year  round.  In  these  steppes  the  mag- 
nificent ox  of  the  Ukraine  atteins  its  extraordinary  sixe ; 
horses  are  bred  in  great  numbers ;  and  the  Russian  sheep 
appear  in  large  flocks.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  the  breed  of  sheep  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
importation  of  Merinos ;  even  previous  to  this,  most  of  the 
manufacturers  at  Moscow  were  supplied  with  wool  from  the 
Ukraine.  The  breeding  of  swine  is  not  much  attended 
to ;  bees  are  common,  and  many  farmers  have  above  100 
hives.  Common  poultry  is  abundant;  there  are  likewise 
blue  Caspian  or  Chinese  geese  and  Persian  ducks.    Hares 
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nnd  partridges  aro  abundant,  and,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  Nuinidiaii  i-ranes  (Anfea  rirrrn),  swans,  pelicauii, 
red  Jacks,  water-hens,  and  snipes  of  all  kinds.  Though 
the  Dnieper  and  other  rivers  abound  in  fish,  the  Russians 
consume  so  much  in  their  numerous  fa:its,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  im}K)rt  lar^  quantities.  The  Dnieper  furnishes 
the  Sihirns  Glams,  Linn.,  of  the  bladders  of  which 
glue  is  made,  and  the  dried  skin  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
window* glasrt.  Tho  country  is  iMsriodically  infested  by  im- 
mense swarms  of  locusts ;  gad-flies  and  a  kind  of  nius- 
quito  are  very  troublesome.  There  is  potters*  clay,  brick 
olay,  lime,  chalk,  and  saltpetre. 

Tliiiugh  this  fruitful  province  is  so  well  peopled,  very  few 
bandit  are  employed  in  manufactures.  The  inhabitants  in- 
Jued  manufacture  articles  of  various  kinds  for  domestic 
use,  and  it  is  only  of  their  fine  liqueurs  and  preserved 
fruits  that  there  is  a  sundus  for  ex])ortation.  The  distil- 
leries of  brandy  are  considerable.  The  Sula  and  Psiol  are 
navigable  only  in  the  sprin;^ ;  the  Dnie})er  only  touches  the 
frontier,  and  is  scarcely  navigable  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  government  on  account  of  its  cataracts.  This  want 
of  inland  communication  lessens  the  value  of  the  produce, 
and  in  former  times  the  farmers  frequently  sufferod  their 
crops  to  rot  on  the  ground.*  A  great  change  has  however 
taken  place  within  the  last  twenty)  ears,  because  Odessa 
draws  a  great  part  of- its  supplies  from  this  government,  the 
prosperitv  of  which  is  progressively  and  rapidly  increasing. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  aro  corn,  flour,  groats,  brandy, 
linieed  oil,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  honey,  wax,  wool,  tallow, 
butter,  horses,  oxen,  preserved  fruit,  and  Ii(|ueurs. 

The  most  important  tradini;  towns  are  Poltava,  Krcment- 
schuk,  and  Komny.  There  are  in  all  only  twenty-two  towns 
in  this  government,  of  which  fiAeen  are  the  capitals  of  the 
fifteen  cin'lc^ :  but  the  number  of  villages  is  not  known ; 
they  are  however  very  numerous,  and  tliough,  for  want  of 
tiuiber,  the  buildings  are  mostly  of  clay,  they  are  kept  very 
clean,  both  within  and  without;  and  tho  villages,  being 
s'irrounded  with  orchards  and  gardens,  have  a  very  cheerful 
uppcarance. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Little  Russians,  mixed 
however  with  a  considerable  number  of  Groat  Russians  and 
some  German  colonists.  At  Krementschuk  there  are  some 
Greeks  and  Armenians,  and  a  few  Jews.  Tho  Greek 
clergy  are  under  the  bishop  of  Poltava  and  Pereaslawl,  who 
has  l*b3  parishes  in  his  diocese.  Education  is  at  a  very 
low  ebb  ;  according;  to  Schmidtlin,  Mhere  were,  in  lb32, 
only  twenty  school^v  (including  one  gymnasium),  with  110 
masters  and  Xfy'l'S  pupils,  of  whom  only  thirty-nine  were 
l^irls.  To  these  must  be  added  five  schools,  under  the  clergy, 
with  eighteen  masters  and  1044  pupils:  in  all  280/  ;  that  is, 
one  pupil  out  of  662  inhabitants.  There  is  but  one  printing- 
o^xvii  in  the  wliole  uovernment.' 

The  southern  frontier  was  formeily  doft^nded  by  a  chain 
of  twenty  small  fortresses,  garrisoned  by  twenty  regiments, 
calle<l  the  Lino  of  the  Ukraine,  which  extended  from  the 
Dniefier  to  tlie  Donetz  :  but  this  defence  being  long  since 
useless  the  garrisons  have  been  withdrawn,  and  the  for- 
tresses suOered  to  fall  to  ruins;  of  many  of  them  not  a  tiace 
remains. 

Poi.TAVA,  the  capital  of  tho  government,  is  situated  in 
4'J^  30'  N.  lat.  and  34^  15'  E.  long.,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Pultawka  and  Worskla.  It  is  built  of  wo(kI,  but 
the  stioets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  in  the  centre  there  is 
a  g(N)d  square  surrounded  with  stone  houses,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  a  handsome  monument,  of  granite,  in  honour  of 
Peter  the  Great.  It  is  surroundcfl  by  a  rampart,  and  there 
was  formorly,  says  Schmidtlin.  a  citadel  in  the  centre,  built 
on  a  small  emihence.  Ili'>ischelmann  however  says  'there 
is.  in  the  middle  nf  the  town,  an  earthen  fort,  with  bat- 
teries.' This  town  made  a  vigorous  rt^sistance  to  Charles 
XII.,  which  led  t(»  the  battle  of  Poltava,  in  which  the  Swedes 
wt're  totally  defeated,  and  Charles  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
Turkey.  A  fine  obelisk  is  erected  on  the  field  of  battle, 
near  \%liich  divme  service  is  perfonnetl  annually  in  (*ommo- 
m.iraiion  of  this  victory.  Poltava  has  ten  churches  (includ- 
ing the  ('aihe<lral),  a  convent,  a  gymnasmm,  and  a  schofd. 
The  inhabitanis,  10,000  in  numb«.*r,  have  considerable  dis- 
tdleriLS  mill  tuiinerics,  and  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
the  priMliico  of  the  country.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
fast  chei ry-orrhards,  Inua  the  fruit  of  which  a  very  strong 
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ardent  spirit  it  distilled.    There  are  four  »BBiiel 
the  vicinity  there  arc  extensive  saltpetre  vorka, 
village  of  Keschetilowka,  celebrated  for  its  fine 
sheep. 

The  following  are  the  other  <fhief  towns :  Miri 
the  Khorol,  has  7400  inhabitants,  and  holds  great  hu 
Lubuyg,  on  the  Sula,  has  6000  inhabitants.     Pe 
the  confluence  of  the  Alta  and  the  Trubesch,  has  a  ■ 
trade  in  cattle  and  corn,  and  8000  inhabitants.    1 
tschuk,  a  well-built  town,  at  the  confluence  of  the  K. 
and  the  Dnieper,  has  a  considerable  traile  and  a  «4«m- 
and  &000  inhabitants.     Its  liqueurs  and  preaerr^ 
are  very  excellent.    Romny,  or  Rumen,  on  the 
small  town,  with  not  above  2000  inhabitanta, 
for  its  fairs,  especially  that  held  at  the  Aacvu 
goods  to  the  amount  of  more  than  fifteen  miUioiha  m 
are  offered  for  sale. 

(Hasscl;  Cannabich;  Stein;  Schmidtlin.) 

POLY ADE'LPHL\,  the  name  given  bv  Li 
eighteenth  class  of  his  sexual  system.     It  i 
from  iroXt'c,  *  many,'  and  a^iX^,  a  '  brother. 
to  the  stamens  being  collected  into  several 
sequence  however  of  the  difficulty  of  abcertaini 
of  structure  in  many  cases,  the  class  has  been  ! 
some  Linnoan  botanists. 

POLY/ENUS  was  the  author  of  a  work  — "cd 
yrifiariKa,  or    £rpari;yf//iara  (Stratagems  of         rk  b* 
books.     He  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  sec 
A.D.      Respecting  the  circumstances  of  his  hm  wm 
nothing  except  what  he  himself  telU  us  in  the  mbv 
tion  to  his  work,  which  he  detlicated  to  the 
Aurclius  Antoninus  nnd  L.  Verus.      He  thert 
he  was  a  native  of  Macedonia,  and  at 
when  he  wrote  his  book.     It  contains  an 
various  stratagems  of  war  from  the  reroolesi 
to  his  own,  and  is  a  compilation  made  witboiu 
or  judgment:  it  is  however  not  confined  to  rati 
it  contains  sayings  apophthegms,  and  many  > 
which  are  anything  but  what  the  title-page  pr 
as  tho  author  collected  his  materials   from  Sto 
are  now  lost,  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  tin 
tion  of  many  facts  which  would  otherwise  be  «l 
us,  though  it  is  evident  in  many  passages  that  J 
must  have  misunderstoofl  or  misrepresented  his  i 
His  style  is  rhetorical,  but  notwithstanding  its  hi 
solecisms  and  errors,  it  is  better  than   that  gl       .* 
writers  of  the  same  age.     The  first  edition  y»  j 
was  published  by  Casaubonus  at  Lyons,  in  IdSf  ^  ■■ 
by  Maasvicius,  with  a  Latin  translation,  appeared  at  1 
in  Ifi'JO.     A  reprint  of  the  latter,  wiih  an  im: 
translation,  was  published  by  Mursinna,  at  ]       n, 
Tho  besl  edition  however  is  that    by  Cora^  -V--. 


Pol) tonus  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
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^3nd  'n,  179:),  4to.,  and  into  German  by  SevboM 

*>ankfort,  17'.M  and  1791. 

POLYA'NDRLV,  the  namo  given  by  Linni 
fourteenth  class  of  his  sexual  system.     Althi 
means  literally  many  stamens  or  males,  yet  u  .. 
a  restricted  sense,  to  those  plants  only  whi       u 
stamens  arising  immediately  from  below  the  u 
POLYA'NTHES  TUBERCySA,  or  the  Tu. 
mption  of  P/iinte  Tufftreuse),  is  a  tuberou»-c« 
highly  prized  for  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
which  account  it  is  cultivated  in  the  warmer 
the  (dd  and  new  world.     Doubts  are  eutertaii 
its  native  country.    It  appears  to  have  been  fiiw 
Eui-o|)e  by  Clusius,  who  received  it  from  Si      n       f*-      » 
an  Indian  plant,  but  whether  fh)m  the  Easb       vm  i 

unknown.     It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  tla«  ni  » 

wlicncc  it  hns  been  supposed  to  be  an  Asiatic  pi 
traveller  has  found  it  wild  there,  and  it  hasm 
name.     It  is  therefore  more  probable  that  it       m 
American  origin,  for  it  is  equally  common  thciv       ^ 
tion ;  and,  as  Sir  James  Smith  has  rightly  oba     «», 
stitution  is  more  like  a  Peruvian  plant  than  une 
or  Java.    Of  late  years  a  wild  tuberose.  Poly antl 
has  been  found  in  South  Brazil,  which  is  probabl>  mm 
of  the  garden  plant. 

The  tuberose  is  too  tender  a  plant  to  be  eultiwlii  ii 
England  in  the  open  air;  but  in  the  south  of  Xuraft  < 
finds  a  climate  suitable  to  it;  and  the  Genoese  supply  At 
principal  part  of  the  European  market  with  tubenlbr  ' 
iiig.  liie  latter  are  imported  into  this  eountrf  bv  ths 
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oflmen,  who  sell  them,  with  orange-treet,  Narcissus  roots, 
•nd  similar  products  of  the  south. 

In  selecting  tuberoses  for  planting,  the  largest  tube):8 
should  be  preferred,  as  the  smaller  ones  will  often  not 
flower.  All  offsets  should  be  carefully  picked  off,  so  as  to 
eoncentrato  the  vegetation  in  a  single  eye.    They  should  be 

Slanted  in  March,  in  pots,  in  rich  light  soil,  and  forced  in  a 
otbed,  with  as  much  bottom  heat  as  is  given  to  a  melon. 
rhe  eve  should  be  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the 
L  Very  little  water  should  be  given  till  the  plants  are 
growing  ;  but  when  once  in  a  state  of  vigour,  they  may  be 
luppliod  copiously.  An  abundance  of  light  and  air  should 
b«  given  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  and  this 
ibould  be  sedulously  attended  to  as  long  as  they  remain  in 
Lbe  hotbed ;  it  will  however  soon  be  necessary,  on  account 
»f  their  height,  to  remove  them  to  the  greenhouse,  where 
they  must  be  placed  near  the  glass,  and  their  roots  still 
exposed  to  a  temperature  similar  to  that  from  which  they 
were  taken.  As  soon  as  they  show  their  flowers,  but  not 
looner,  they  may  be  removed  to  the  sitting-room,  when  their 
Bowerin^  will  be  completed. 

POLYANTHUS,  a  garden  variety  of  the  oxlip  primrose, 
irith  brown  flowers,  is  one  of  those  plants  which  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  favourites  in  gardens.  It  was  pro- 
bably obtained  by  accident,  and  is  now  propagated  either  by 
wads  or  division  of  its  root.  Florists  require  that  a  good 
rmriety  of  this  flower  should  possess  a  strong  scape,  a  well- 
lllod  truss,  a  corolla  with  a  short  tube,  a  bright  yellow  eye, 
ind  m  deep  rich  brown  crimson  limb,  bordered  with  a  well- 
lefined  yellow  edging.  They  require  less  careful  cultiva- 
ion  than  the  auricula  [Auricula],  and  principally  need 
ihade  and  rich  soil.  Their  beauty  however  diminishes  with 
their  age,  so  that  a  renewal  of  the  variety  from  seed  is 
aquisite  every  few  years. 

POLYANTHUS  NARaSSUS  is  the  same  as  Nar- 
assus  Taszetta.     [Narcissus.] 

POLY^BIUS,  the  son  of  Lycortas,  was  born  at  Megalopolis 
n  Arcadia.  The  exact  year  of  his  birth  is  not  stated  by  any 
pood  authority,  and  the  account  of  Suidas,  who  places  it  in  the 
eign  of  Ptolcmeeus  Euergetes  (who  died  about  222  B.C.),  is 
rreeoncilable  with  what  Polybius  himself  (xxv.  7)  relates, 
hat  in  the  reign  of  PtolemsDus  Epiphanes,  when  he  was 
0  have  accompanied  his  father  on  an  embassy  to  that  king, 
te  had  not  attained  the  legal  age,  which,  according  to  Po- 
ybius  himself,  was  thirty,  previous  to  which  the  law  did  not 
How  any  one  to  take  part  in  public  affairs.  According  to 
he  statement  of  Suidas  however,  Polybius  at  this  time 
rould  have  been  about  40  years  old.  Now  the  year  in 
rbich  the  Acheeans  intended  to  send  him  with  his  fhther 
0  Egypt  was  180  B.C.;  and  as  at  that  time  he  had  not 
ttained  his  thirtieth  year,  we  shall  not  be  much  mistaken  in 
apposing,  with  Casaubun,  that  he  was  born  about  204  B.C.,  so 
hat  at  the  time  of  the  intended  embassy  he  must  have  been 
boat  25  years  of  age.  He  seems  to  have  acquired  the  prin- 
ioles  of  political  and  military  science  at  an  early  age ;  for  his 

her  was  a  distinguished  general,  and  one  of  the  heads  of 
ue  Acheeans,  and  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  he  enjoyed 
he  practical  training  of  Philoposmen,  the  greatest  general  of 
he  Acheeans.  When  PhilopoBmen  died,  Polybius  is  said  to 
lave  been  one  of  those  who  carried  the  urn  containing  the 
shes  of  the  deceased  to  the  gmve.  (Plut.,  Philop.,  c.  21.) 
Xiring  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  he  advised  his  countrymen  to  observe  a  strict 
leutrality ;  but  when  they  determined  to  lend  their  assist- 
ince  to  the  Romans,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
»f  the  cavalry  (169  B.C.),  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
he  consul  Q.  Marcius,  to  declare  that  the  Acheeans  were 
eady  to  give  their  assistance  as  soon  as  might  be  required. 
Polyb.,  xxviii.  3,  6.)  The  year  following,  when  the  two 
i^tolemeei,  kings  of  Egypt,  asked  the  Achseans  for  support 
igainst  Antiochus,  it  was  particularly  stipulated  that  F^ly- 
>ius  should  be  appointed  commander  or  the  horse,  which 
hows  that  he  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  a  mili- 
ary capacity.  After  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
cedonia,  the  Romans,  not  satisfied  with  having  taken 
:ruel  vengeance  on  those  Achaean  states,  which  they  sus- 
)ectcd  of  having  secretly  supported  the  cause  of  Persaiis, 
nade  out  a  list  of  1000  distinguished  Acheeans,  and  sent 
hem  to  Italy  to  be  tried.  But  instead  of  being  brought  to 
rial,  they  were  distributed  among  the  towns  of  Italy. 
Polybius,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  was  more  fortuhate 
.han  his  fellow -prisoners,  for  his  genius  and  talents  attracted 
;he  aUention  of  ii^milius  Paulus,  who  made  him  the  in- 


structor of  his  two  sons  Fabias  and  Scipio.  Those  young 
men,  who  became  greatly  attached  to  him,  requested  ana 
obtained  permission  for  Polybius  to  remain  at  Rome. 
Polybius  himself  (xxxii.  9,  10)  relates  a  charming  anec- 
dote of  the  tenderness  which  Scipio,  the  younger  of  the 
two  brothers,  showed  to  him ;  and  he  adds  that  Scipio 
never  left  him  afterwards,  but  preferred  his  company  and 
conversation  to  everything  else.  During  his  long  stay  at 
Rome,  Polybius  on  several  occasions  exerted  his  influence 
in  favour  of  his  countrymen,  and  at  length,  in  150  B.C.,  he 
succeeded,  with  the  co-operation  of  Scipio,  in  obtaining  for 
the  Greek  prisoners  permission  to  return  home  ;  but  during 
the  period  of  17  years  which  had  elapsed  since  their  arrival 
in  Italy,  their  number  had  been  reduced  to  300.  Polybius 
seems  to  have  accompanied  them  on  their  return,  in  order 
to  admonish  his  countrymen  not  to  divide  their  strength, 
and  to  recognise  the  superiority  of  the  Romans,  whose 
power  it  would  be  hopeless  to  resist ;  for  an  inscription 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  fviii.  37)  recorded  the  regret  of  the 
Acheeans  at  not  having  followed  his  wise  advice,  by  which 
they  would  have  escapea  the  catastrophe  of  their  final  poli- 
tical annihilation.  Polybius  soon  returned  to  Rome,  to  accom- 
pany his  friend  Scipio  on  his  military  expeditions.  It  must 
have  been  before  this  time  that  he  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  writing  his  great  historical  work  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
made  more  profound  and  extensive  studies  than  any  other 
antient  historian.  He  not  only  studied  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, and  searched  the  archives  which  were  thrown 
open  to  him  through  his  connection  with  the  most  distin- 
guished Romans,  but  he  undertook  long  journeys  across 
the  Alps  into  Gaul,  Spain,  and  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  not  certain  whetner  he  made  these  journeys  previous 
to  the  year  150  B.C.,  or  after  his  return  from  Greece,  though 
it  seems  probable  that  he  may  have  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  Spain  when  Scipio  went  to  that 
country  as  military  tribune  in  151  B.C.  Five  years  later, 
when  Scipio  besieged  and  destroyed  Carthage,  he  was  again 
accompanied  by  Polybius,  who  seems  to  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  Roman  army,  for  in  an  inscription  quoted  by 
Pausanias  (viii.  30),  he  is  called  the  ally  of  the  Romans. 
Piiny  says  that  during  the  siege  of  Carthage,  Polybius  ex- 
plored the  north  coa.st  of  Africa,  in  which  undertaking,  as 
on  his  former  journeys,  he  was  provided  with  everything 
that  could  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  his  objects. 
Immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  (146  b.c.)  he 
hastened  to  the  Peloponnesus,  where,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
war  with  the  Romans  had  broken  out.  But  he  arrived  too 
late :  Corinth  had  already  fallen,  and  all  he  could  do  for 
his  unhappy  country  was  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the 
conquerors  the  mildest  possible  conditions,  and  to  rescue 
from  their  hands  the  statues  of  Philopoomen  and  Aratus, 
with  whose  memory  the  happiest  associations  of  his  country- 
men were  connected.  After  the  Roman  commissioners  had 
left  Greece,  in  145  B.C.,  he  was  appointed  by  them  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  the  different  states.  With  the  most  in- 
defatigable zeal  he  traversed  the  country,  everywhere  en- 
deavouring to  restore  peace  and  unity,  and  to  introduce 
salutary  regulations.  His  merit  on  this,  as  well  as  former 
occasions,  was  duly  acknowledged  and  rewarded  throughout 
Peloponnesus,  and  statues,  with  inscriptions  recording  his 
exertions  on  behalf  of  liis  country,  were  erected  at  Megalo- 
polis, Acacesium,  Mantinea,  Pallantium,  Tegea,  and  other 
places.  Soon  after  he  had  settled  the  affairs  of  his  country', 
he  made  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  he 
visited  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemeous  Physcon,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  same  year  that  Corinth  was  destroyed. 
The  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have  applied  to 
the  revision  and  completion  of  his  historical  works,  unless 
we  suppose,  with  Schweighaeuser  and  others,  that  in.  the 
year  134  B.C.  he  again  accompanied  Scipio  on  his  expedition 
against  Numantia,  for  which  however  we  have  no  direct 
•authority.  Cicero  iAd.  Famil.,  v.  12)  merely  mentions  a 
work  of  Polybius  on  the  war  against  Numantia.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  uncertain,  for  the  only  information  that  has 
come  down  to  us  is  the  stotement  of  Lucian  (Macrob.,  c.  23), 
who  says  that  Polybius,  on  returning  from  the  country,  fell 
from  his  horse,  and  shortly  after  died  from  the  fall,  at  the  age 
of  82.  Supposing  this  statement  to  be  correct,  he  must 
have  died  about  the  year  122  B.C. 

The  great   historical  work   of   Polybius  (i)  rflv  ko^SKov 
irpayiidruv  <ri'vraCec),  in  40  books,  consisted  of  two  distinct 
parts,  the  first  of  which  comprised  a  period  of  53  year^ 
from  the  beginning  of  the  second  Pumc  war  to  the  ovei- 
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throw  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  including  tho  imme- 
diate consequences  of  this  event,  that  is,  the  pacification  of 
KhodeA,  and  the  sending  of  the  lOUO  Achooan  prisoners  to 
Italy.  The  second  part  began  with  the  war  in  Spain  against 
the  Celtiberiansand  Vacca^ans,  and  ended  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  Corinth.     It  is  evident,  from  various  circumstances 
(Niebuhr,  Hixi.  qf  Rome,  vol.  iii.,  p.  49),  and  especially  from 
the  manner  in  which   Polybius   (iii.  1-5)  speaks  of  these 
two  divisions  of  his  work,  that  they  were  written  and  pub- 
lished at  different  times,  and  afterwards  put  together  to  form 
one  whole.    The  latter  part  was  written  after  the   full  of 
Corinth,  and  the  former  some  years  before  that  event.    The 
first  two  books  are  an  introduction  to  the  first  division  of 
the  work,  and  contain  a  sketch  of  the  History  of  Rome, 
from  the  taking  of  tho  city  by  the  Gauls  to  tho  beginning 
of  the  second  Punic  war.    The  second  division  of  the  work, 
the  principal  object  of  which  was  to   describe  tho  fate  of 
Carthage  and  Greece,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  was 
likewise  preceded  by  a  kind  of  introduction,  consisting  of  a 
brief  history  of  the  interval  between  the  overthrow  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom  and  the  events  which  led  to  the  fall 
of  Carthage  and  Corinth.      The  great  object  of  the  history 
of  Polybius  was  to  show  how  the  Romans,  with  their  ad- 
mirable constitution  and   their  unity  of  purpose,  within  a 
short  |)eriod  gaineil  the  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
known  world.  Thus,  although  the  history  of  Rome  formed, 
as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of  his  work,  it  was  still  essentially  a 
universal  history ;  and  every  nation,  with  its  history  and  insti- 
tutions, as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  Romans,  was  treated 
with  equal  attention.    To  enable  tho  reader  to  form  a  clear 
estimate  of  the  contents  of  tho  whole  work,  we  shall  give 
an  extract  from  the  plan  which  Polybius  himself  laid  down 
for  it.     After  giving  an  explanation   of  the  causes  of  the 
second  Puuic  war,  Polybius  describes  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  the  Carthaginians,  and  how  they  brought  the  Roman 
republic  to  the  brink  of  destruction.    The  accuracy  of  his 
description  of  the  passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps  has 
been  demonstrated,  step  by  step,  by  General  Melville.     Ho 
then  proceeds   to  show  how  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
after  the  end  of  his  war  against  the  yEtolians,  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians.     *  I  shall  next,'    says 
he,  '  give  an  account  of  the  disputes  between  Antiochus 
and  Piolemccus  Philopatur,  about  Cusle-Syria,  and  the  war 
which  arose  out  of  them ;  of  tho  manner  in   which  the 
Rhodians,  and  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,   compelled    the 
Byzantines  to  cease  levying  tho  passage-money  which  they 
had   been  accustomed  to  demand  of  those  who  sailed  into 
the  Euxine.     Here  we  shall  break  off  our  narrative,  and 
turn  our  attention  to  the  Roman  republic,  and  show  that  it 
was  to  its  constitution  that  it  owed  its  greatness  and  its  do- 
minion over  the  world.     At  the  same  time,  we  shall  make 
gome  digression  to  show  how  Hiero  of  Syracuse  lost  his  inde- 
pendence ;  next  to  which  I  shall  describe  the  disturbances  of 
Egvpt.  and  how,  after  the  death  of  ProlemsDUs,  Antiochus 
and  Philip  formed  an  alliance,  with  a  view  of  dividing  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt  between  them  ;  how  at  first  they  acted 
insidiously,  until  at  length    Philip   made   open    war   on 
£g)'pt  and  Samos,  while  Antiochus  invaded  Ccele- Syria  and 
Phcenicia.    After  this,  1  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
what  took  place  between  tho  Romans  and  Carthaginians, 
in  Spain,  Africa,  and  Sicily.    This  will  lead  me  to  Greece, 
and  after  having  related   tho  maritime  war  of  Attains  and 
the   Rhodians,  as  well  as  that  of   the  Romans  against 
Philip,  I  shall  describe  the  immediate    consequences  of 
these  events;   the  exasperation  of  the  ilitolians,  by  which 
they   were   induced  to  call  Antiochus  to  their  assistance, 
which  occasioned  tho  war  between  tho  Asiatics  and  the 
Achfleans  and  Romans.     After  having  explained  the  causes 
of  this  war,  and  the  passage  of  Antiochus  into  Europe,  I 
shall  describe,  first,  his  tlight  from  Europe  ;  secondly,  how 
he  was  conquere<l  by  the  Romans,  and  compelled  to  give  up 
all  Asia  west  of  Mount  Taurus  ;  and  thirdly,  in  what  man- 
ner the  Romans,  after  the  chastisement  of  the  Galatians, 
gained   the   undisputed  sovereignty  of  Asia.      After   this 
shall  follow  an  account  of  the  calamities  of  tho  iKtolians 
and  Ce])hallenians ;  of  the  wars  of  Eumenes  against  Prusias 
and  the  Gallogrsecians,  and  of  that  which  they  carried  on 
with  Ariarathes  against  Pharnaces.    Then,  after  having  de- 
scribed the  union  and  the  arrangements  of  the  Pelopoime- 
sians,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  republic  of  the  Rhodians, 
I  shall  subjoin  a  short  recapitulation  of  my  whole  narra- 
tive.    Finally,  1  shall  add  an  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanea  into  Egypt,  of  the  war  against  Per- 


seus, and  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  llao 

From  the  history  of  these  events.*  says  the  hi^tdriaii.   .< 
be  manifest  how  the  Romans  made  tliemseUe*  mute 
the  whole  world.'  The  second  division  of  the  history  cf 
bius  bc;ran  with  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  i 
berians  and  Vaccseans  in  Spain,  and  proceeded  lo  de 
those  of  the  Carthaginians  against  Massini««a;  of  A 
;igainst  Prusias;  and  how  Ariarathes.  king  of  C*PV> 
after    being    driven    out    of   his    kingdom    by   On 
nes,  again  gained  possession  of  it;   and  how  Sclew 
of  Syria,  lost  his  life  and  his  kingdom.     Then  folk»«« 
history  of  the  aflairs  between  Carthage  and   Rome,  < 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  former.     The  whuls 
concluded  with  the  Listorv  of  the  rebellion  of  tbe  U 
nians  ai^ninst  the  Romans,  and  the  separatum  of 
daemon ians  from  the  Achaean  league,    which  ac^ 
great  catastrophe  by   which  Greece  was  made  a 
province.     These  were  the  chief  beads  ;    but  the  *< 
mterspersed  with  episodes  or  dissertations  on 
jects,  such  as  tactics  (vi.  17-40X  geography  (xx.      h  \ 
cal  institutions.  &c.,  which  the  author  thought  unvi 
insert,  partly  to  render  his  narrative  more  intelligibk. 
to  refute  false  opinions  current  amonji;  his  coantc 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  these  episodes,  luokiof 
whole  work  in  an  artistical  point  of  view,  wo  are  ai 
to  them  for  the  soundest  information  on  manv  tubjed 
nccled  with   the   history  of  antiquity,  especially 
Rome;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted '  that  many  p 
his  dissertation   on  Roman  tactics  are   not  quite  m 
us  as  we  could  wish. 

The  study  and  research  of  Polybius  before  be  \ 
write  his  work,  together  with  his  almost  ui       sUt 
partiality  and  love  of  truth,  have  given  it  a        r* 
authenticity  such  as  very  few  historical   worfcn.  « 
antiont  or  modern  times,  can  claim.     Heiiai 
of  his  predecessors,  with  whoso  writings  be  was 
acquainted ;  and  although  he  himself  was  under  In 
obligations  to  the  Romans  for  their  bchaTioor  to 
he  did  not  spare  them  wherever  they  deserved  e 
especially  ix.  10,  and  xviii.  IS).     Tlie  love  of  ha  « 
moreover  did  not  make  him  blind  to  the  folly  of 
who  endeavoured  to  draw  it  into   the   fatal  ei 
Rome.     But  the  di&tingui>hing  character  of  bis  « 
didactic  and  practical  tendency  {toropia  irpaypMrmm 
'  did  not  write  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  or  of  fllii 
I  memory  of  his  reader  with  a  number  of  uuoooaeeled 
I  but  he  traces  events  back  to  their  causes,  aad 
from  them  tho  most  useful  precepts,  much  in 
as  the  so-called  '  histoires  raisonnecs*  of  moderu  < 
with  infinitely  more  wisdom  and  discretion.     It  bi 
he  thus  wishes  to  guide  his  reader,  and  not  to . 
to  form  his  own  opinions ;  but  setting  aside  thccobwa 
that  an  intelligent  reader  may  and  will  always  ,ii 
himself,  who  would  not  willingly  listen  to  the  a 
and  reasonintrs  of  a  statesman  and  a  general  like  I 
His  work  is  full  of  the  most  profound  political  and 
wisdom ;  or,  as  a  modern  historian  expresses  it, '  a 
the  wisest  political  and  military  maxims;'  andenaa 
reader  not  only  to  understand  the  past,  but  lo  \ 
the  future  with  tho  foreseeing  eye  of  a   propbeU 
object  of  Polybius  was  not  to  make  his  work  papal 
the  multitude,  but  to  instruct  and  guMc  men  wbo 
trusted  with  the  care  of  their  country,  he  abstained 
rhetorical  embellishments  of  style.     He  looked  « 
tempt  upon  the  refined  affectation  and  hollowncH 
rhetoricians  of  his  time,  for  true  public  oratory 
ceased  among  the  Greeks.      Hence  he  very  selik 
duced  his  heroes  making  speeches,  though  it  sUh 
remained  a  favourite  custom  with  his  countrymen  n 
the  latest  period  of  their  literature;  but  where  be 
necessary,  he  gives  the  substance  of  their  speeches 
own  words.     It  is  natural  that  under  these  rirci 
the  rhetoricians  of  his  own  as  well  as  of  a  later 
have  been  unable  to  appreciate  Polybius.    (Nicbb..., . 
Rome,  vol.  i.,  p.  533.)    Dionysius,  though  in  many  r 
a  judicious  critic  {De  Comp.  Verb,^  c.  4),  says  that 
tory  of  Pol) bius  is  written  in  such  a  style  that  no 
endure  to  read  it  through  from  beginning  lo  end.     j 
has  also  been  censured  for  having  introouccd  into  lii 
a  number  of  foreign  words  and  expressions;  but  ibi 
mens  that  have  hitherto  been  collected  are  few,  and  s 
them  are  doubtful.    We  may  however  admit  that  Iher 
more  of  such  expressions  in  those  parts  of  his  work 
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?Y  extant ;  but  his  long  absence  from  his  country, 
ense  study  of  the  institutions  and  literature  of 
ion,  sufliciently  account  for  this.  Another  charge 
been  brought  against  Polybius  in  modern  times 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  his  own 
That  this  NNant  is  merely  apparent,  and  perhaps 
3  philosophical  mode  of  viewing  things,  is  suffi- 
ent  from  his  whole  conduct  towards  his  country  ; 
gments  of  his  work  lately  discovered  by  A.  Mai, 
e  describes  the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen,  are 
essions  of  the  deepest  sorrow  for  their  calamities. 
;  chiefly  owing  to  his  style  that  the  works  of  Poly- 
equent  ages  were  less  read  and  copied  than  others 
inferior  character,  and  that  to  this  cause  we  have 
je  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  them ;  for  of  the  forty 
the  first  five  are  preserved  entire;  and  of  the 
ssess  only  fragments  and  extracts.  At  the  time 
ral  of  letters,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
id  long  before  any  part  of  the  Greek  text  was 
elegant  but  incorrect  Latin  translation  of  the 
oks  was  published  by  Nicolaus  Perotti  at  Rome. 
5  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  translation  of  the  dis- 
De  Miliiia  Romana,'  by  Lascai-is,  appeared  at 
id  it  was  a  year  later  that  the  Greek  text  and 
translation  of  the  first  five  books  by  Perotti  were 
)rsopoeus.  As  soon  as  the  merits  of  Polybius 
)e  acknowledged,  and  a  desire  was  awakened  to 
re  of  his  work,  the  number  of  new  fragments 

0  increase.  In  1 536  eight  chapters  of  the  six- 
w  were  discovered  and  published;  and  in  1549, 
>m  books  vii.-xvii.,  together  with  a  fragment  of 
apterof  book  i.,  which  had  hitherto  been  wanting, 

from  a  MS.  which  had  been  brought  over  from 
)f  Corfu.  Avery  important  addition  to  the  frag- 
'olybius  was  made  in  1582  by  Fulvius  Ursinus, 
e  first  time,  published  the  first  section  of  the 

*  from  various  antient  historians,  which,  in  the 
iry,  the  emperor  Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus 
d  to  be  made,  and  which  contained  a  great  many 
om   the  history  of  Polybius.     This  section  con- 

*  Excerpta  de  Legationibus'  ('ExXoyai  iripi  trpitr- 
isaubon,  in  1601),  published  a  complete  edition  of 
id  till  then  been  discovered  of  the  works  of  Po- 
.  made  a  new  Latin   translation  of  the  whole. 

1  section  of  the  Excerpta  of  Constantinus,  called 
de  Virtutibus  ct  Vitiis  *  {irtpl  dpiTtjQ  rai  Kaxiag), 

vise  contained  a  considerable  number  of  extracts 
lius,  together  with  some   other  new  fragments, 
I  and  translated   into  Latin  by  Henry  Valesius 
t  Paris,  m  1G34.     Nothing  new  was  added  but  a 
ontaining  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Ambracia, 
ovius,  until,  about   fifteen  years  ago,  when  A. 
jred,  in  the  Vatican  library,  a  palimpsest  of  the 
m  of  the  Excerpta  of  Constantinus,  called  *  Ex- 
Benlentiis*  {Tnpl  yrw/iwv,  which,  among  other  ex- 
lained  a  considerable  number  belonging  to  Po- 
iie  MS.  however  was  in  such  a  mutilated  state, 
at  part  of  the  extracts  as  publisherl  by  Mai  are 
telligible.     A  somewhat  better  edition  of  these 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  commentary,  was 
it  Ley  den,  in  1 829,  by  J.  Geel.     The  best  edition 
s,  containing  all  that  was  known  at  the  time,  is 
iweighaeuser,  in  8  vols.,  Leipzig,  1789-95:    a  re- 
appeared at  Oxford  in  1823,  in  5  vols.     Among 
lions  of  Polybius  we  may  mention  the  German, 
I,  in  4  vols.,  Lemgo,   1779-83;    and  the  English, 
)n,  in  2  vols.  4to ,  1772.     There  are  also  the  fol- 
glish  translations: — *  The  Hystories  of  the  most 
i  worthy  chronographer  Polybius :  Englished  by 
atson,'  1568  ;  '  Polybius,'  translated  into  English 
I  Grimestone,  1634;    *  Polybius,*  translated  by 
Sheares,  with  a  character  of  Polybius  and  his 
y  Dryden,  3  vols,,  London,  1698. 
jater  part  of  the  history  of  Polybius  is  thus  lost. 
f  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  the  second  Punic 
3gan  to  make  use  of  Polybius ;  and  he  very  often 
ral  translation  of  the  Greek  original :  thus  he  has 
•eservcd  more  than  we  are  aware  of,  as  he  seldom 
liis  authorities.     Much  may  also  be  preserved  in 
ork  *  De  Republica,*  as  Cicero,  in  his  historical 
i,  chieliy  followed  the  authority  of  Polybius. 
s,  as  mentioned  above,  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have 
separate  work  on  the  war  against  Numantia,  but 


nothing  is  known  of  if.  His  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Philo- 
pcemen  (x.  24)  are  also  lost.  It  is  however  not  improbable 
that  in  th«  accounts  which  Plutarch  and  Pausanias  give  of 
PhilopcDmen,  we  may  still  possess  the  substance  of  those 
memoirs.  Other  works  of  Polybius  mentioned  by  some  of 
the  antients,  on  tactics  and  subjects  of  geography,  were  pro- 
bably not  separate  works,  but  dissertations  which  formed 
parts  of  his  History. 
POLY'BIUS.  (Zoology.)  [Portunid;k.] 
POLY'BORUS.  [Falconid^,  vol.  x.,  p.  168.] 
POLYBRANCHIATA,  M.  de  Blainville's  name  for  his 
second  order  cf  Paracephaiophoj'a  Monoioa,  consisting  of 
the  families  Tetracerata  and  Dicerata,  The  first  of  these 
families  consists  of  the  genera  Glaucus,  Laniogerus,  Ter- 
gipesj  Carolina,  and  Eolidia ;  the  second,  of  the  genera 
ScylUea,  Trilonia,  and  Tethys.  [Eolidia  ;  Glaucus  ;  Nu- 
DiBRANCHiATA.]  N.B.  Cavolitia  is  erroneously  referred  to 
JPsilosomata,  instead  of  the  title  which  heads  this  article. 

PO'LYBUS,  or  POLY'BIUS  (UoXv^og,  or  UoXipiog),  a 
pupil  and  son-in-law  of  Hippocrates,  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.Cm  in  the  island  of  Cos.  He 
assisted  Thessalus  and  Draco,  the  sons  of  Hippocrates,  in 
establishing  the  antient  school  of  the  Dograatici,  which 
was  also  sometimes  called  the  Hippocratic  sect,  from  its 
professing  to  follow  the  principles  that  he  laid  down.  Galen 
praises  him,  and  says  that  he  never  abandoned  the  opinions 
and  mode  of  practice  of  his  father-in-law  {Comment  in  Hip- 
pocr.y  lib.  i. ;  De  Nat,  Horn.,  p.  11,  12,  ed.  Kiihn) ;  but,  as 
Eloy  remarks  {Diet.  Hist,  de  la  Med,),  if  the  works  attri- 
buted to  him  are  really  his,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
does  in  some  instances  differ  from  Hippocrates,  particu^ 
larly  respecting  the  passage  of  liquids  into  the  tracnea  and 
the  lungs.  The  fbllowing  treatises,  which  are  generally 
printed  among  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Poly  bus: — 1,  irtpi  yov^Ct  *  De  Se- 
mine ;'  2,  irtpi  ^vvioq  jraiSiov,  *  De  NaturS  rueri ;'  3,  trepi 
iiairriQ  vyuivijg,  '  De  Salubri  VictOs  Ratione;*  4,  inpl 
waOutv,  *  De  Afiectionibus  ;*  and  5,  wepi  rwv  kvrbQ  ira9uty, 
*  De  Internis  Affectionibus.'  (Choulant,  Handbuch  der 
Bucherkunde  fUr  die  Aeltere  Medicin,  ^c,  Leipzig,  1828, 
8vo.)  Many  persons  also  attribute  to  him  the  treatise  iripi 
^voioQ  dvdpia'trov,  *  De  Naturd  Hominis,*  which  is  found 
among  the  works  of  Hippocrates ;  but,  according  to  Galen 
{loco  cit.)y  incorrectly.  He  is  several  times  mentioned  by 
Galen  {Opera,  ed.  Kiihn,  tom.  vii.,  p.  960 ;  torn.  x«r.,  p.  11, 
1 75 ;  tom.  xvi.,  p.  3) :  his  name  occurs  also  in  Celsus  {De 
Med.,  p.  243,  265,  338,  ed.  Argent.) ;  Caelius  Airelianua 
{De  Morb.  Acut.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  9) ;  Pliny  {Hist.  Sat.,  lib. 
xxxi.,  cap.  ult.  in  fine) ;  and  Thessalus  (in  Orat.  cd  At  hen. 
inter  Opera  Hippocr.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  843,  ed.  Kiihn).  A  Latin 
translation  of  the  work  *  De  Salubri  VictCis  Ratime '  was 
published  by  J.Placotomus  {Bretschneider),  Antyree^,  1561» 
12mo.,  and  it  is  inserted  in  several  editions  of  the  *  itegimen 
Sanitatis  Salernitanum.'  The  whole  of  his  *  Opuscuh '  were 
published  in  a  Latin  translation,  Basil.,  1544,  4 to.,  per  J. 
Oporinum;  and  there  is  an  Italian  translation  bjPietro 
Lauro,  Venez.,  1 545»  4to. 

POLYCARPUS,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Clristiau 
church,  and  one  of  a  small  number  who  were  distiniuished 
from  the  rest  by  the  term  Apostolic  Fathers,  as  ttaving 
been  contemporaries  of  some  of  the  Apostles.  The  priod  of 
his  death  is  well  ascertained  to  have  been  in  a.d.  167,  in 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  the  period  of  his  lirth  is 
placed  perhaps  somewhat  too  early  when  it  is  refexed  to 
the  reign  of  Nero.  However  there  seems  no  retion  to 
doubt  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Saint  Job,  and 
known  to  him,  the  lengthened  period  of  whose  life  ccinects 
so  fortunately  the  men  of  the  second  century  with  thoe  wha 
had  been  in  personal  attendance  on  our  Saviour. 

It  is  this  circumstance  which  gives  its  chief  imprtance 
to  the  lives  of  these  persons,  and  thence  arises  tn<  main 
value  of  the  few  and  in  other  respects  unimportan  writ- 
ings which  remain  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  The  liv«  form 
links  in  the  chain  of  Christian  tradition ;  and  the  wiling* 
recognise  by  frequent  quotations  the  writings  which  emaia 
of  the  evangelists  and  apostles. 

Of  the  writings  of  Polycarp  only  one  small  epistl* 
remains.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Philippian  church,  sxliort- 
ing  them  to  the  practice  of  their  Christian  duties  nd  the* 
maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the  faith.  But  there  is  nother 
writmg  of  that  age  of  which  he  is  the  subject.  It  &  elatioa 
of  the  manner  of  his  death,  written  by  the  church  at  foyrna, 
of  which  he  was  the  bishop,  addressed  to  the  clircb  of 
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Philadelphia.  It  w  n  valuable  and  interesting  memorial. 
There  Aeems  to  havo  l>cen  a  mud  and  wicked  attempt  to 
extirpate  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor.  The  {lerseculiun 
raged  witli  ))cculiar  violtMire  at  Smyrna.  Many  Cliribtians 
were  delivered  to  the  lionh.  Polycarp,  the  binhop,  was 
re^r^ed  for  a  more  erucl  death,  being  burned  at  the 
stake.  Both  these  epistles  may  be  read  in  an  English  trans- 
lation in  a  v«>lume  published  by  arehbisshop  Wake  contain- 
ing all  the  genuine  remains  ofthe  A|h)s(oIic  Fathers. 

What  further  is  known  of  him  is,  that  when  the  contro- 
Torsy  began  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches 
respecting  the  proper  time  for  the  observance  of  Easter — a 
childish  matter  of  disputation,  which  however  produce<l 
much  ill  feeling  for  many  centuries  in  the  Christian 
church— Polycarp  was  sent  to  Rome  to  discuss  the  question 
with  AnicetUH,  the  bishop,  and  other  Christians  there;  and 
that  while  at  Rome  he  strenuously  opposed  the  heresies  of 
Marcion  and  Valentinus.  Tiiis  fact  is  stated  by  Irena»us, 
bishop  of  Lvon,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Polycarp. 

POLY'CERA.     [Cyclobiianchiata,  vol.  viii..  p.  249.] 

l*OLYCHROITE.  the  colouring  matter  of  saffron  [Saf- 
fron], which  consists  of  the  dried  stigmas  of  the  flower  of 
the  Croeuit  satiruit.  This  substance  was  first  examined  in 
Ibll.by  Boudlon  Lagrange  and  Vogel,  who  gave  it  the 
name  which  it  bears,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  colours 
which  it  is  susceptible  of  exhibiting.  It  is  procure<l  by  in- 
fiising  saffron  in  water,  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  con- 
sistence of  honey,  digesting  the  residue  in  alcohol,  and  eva- 
porating the  solution  to  dryness. 

The  properties  of  polychroite  are,  that  it  has  a  very  deep 
yellow  colour;  by  ex])osure  to  the  air  it  absorbs  moisture, 
and  becomes  viscid.  Water  and  alcohol  dissolve  it  readily, 
but  ODther  and  oils  do  not;  the  sun's  rays  destroy  the  colour 
of  the  aqueous  solution  of  polychroite,  and  it  cannot  be 
restored.  Sulphuric  acid  renders  both  the  aqueous  and 
alcoholic  solution  of  polychroite  of  a  deep  indigo-blue  colour, 
which  gradually  changes  to  lilac ;  nitric  acid  gives  them  a 
green  colour,  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of  water ; 
chlorine  destroys  the  colour  entirely.  Lime-water  precipi- 
tates a  solution  of  polychroite,  yellow ;  bar)'tes-watcr,  red ; 
sulphate  of  iron,  (lark-brown :  diacetate  of  lead,  saffron- 
coloured:  nitrate  of  mercury,  red:  acetate  of  lead  produces 
no  chtingo  in  it. 

When  strongly  heated,  polychroite  is  decomposed,  and 
there  aie  produced  water  containing  an  acid,  a  yellow- 
coloured  oil  and  a  darker  one,  carbonic  acid,  and  carburetted 
hydro«;ci ;  the  charcoal  remaining  yields  cyanogen  when 
calcined  with  potash.  Polychroite  does  not  ap|)ear  to  have 
been  anilyzed. 

lOLTCilRO'MY,  a  modern  term  (from  the  Greek  ttoXi'v 
and  xpi*'.''<)  u^<^<l  t<>  express  the  anticnt  practice  of  colouring 
statues  uid  the  exteriors  of  buildings.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
fine exutly  what  the  system  of  colouring  was,  but  it  appears 
from  tie  remains  of  colour  fbund  upon  antient  monuments, 
that  at  .he  zenith  of  Grecian  refinement,  both  in  the  i>oly- 
chromi  sculpture  and  architecture,  the  colouring  was 
strictly  confined  to  the  ornaiaenlal  parts;  since  no  traces  of 
c  ilour  lave  ever  been  found  upon  the  naked  in  sculpture,  or 
upon  tie  walls  of  tein})les  when  of  marble. 

Then  is  scarcely  any  notice  of  the  system  or  practice  of 
colouriig  architecture  in  any  of  the  antient  writers.  A  few 
remark  occur  in  Vitruvius  and  Pausanias,  which  mav  be 
constried  into  an  allusion  to  it,  but  they  arc  vague,  and  the 
systeitt  which  have  been  laid  down  by  several  modern 
wnit'rs  rest  chiefly  upon  conjecture.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, vhere  the  architectural  members  were  subject  to  so 
great  variety  of  forms  and  proportions,  that  tlie  decora- 
tions ii  colour,  which  admit  of  endless  variety,  were  quite 
arbitrjy,  and  the  limits  ofthe  svstem  consisted  only  in  the 
architetural  members  to  whicli  their  application' was  re- 
stricte.  Remains  of  c«)lour  have  been  found  by  travellers 
Upon  rnamental  work  in  most  of  the  architectural  ruins  of 
(irocci  M.iny  traces  were  discovered  by  Dodwell,  Stuart, 
Chamk-r,  Briindsted,  Semper,  and  others,  upon  the  principal 
Athen\n  monuments:  U|>on  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the 
Partluioii,  the  Propylaoa,  the  Ercchtheium,  the  temple  on 
the  lluus.  the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  the  outer  propyloca 
of  the  emple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.nnd  the  greater  temple  at 
Rhamius:  also  upon  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  BasssB  in 
Arcadi,  the  l)t)ric  ruins  at  Corinth,  and  the  temple  of 
Mineru  in  J*2i!ina;  upon  the  temples  of  Selinus  in  Sicily, 
and  upn  the  buMlica  at  Pscstum. 

Upo)  all  these  temples,  except  the  Doric  ruini  at  Corinth, 


and  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  iVgina  (torn 
the   temple  of   Zeus    PanhelleniusK  which 
marble,  the  colouring  was  confined  to  the  mouldi 
other  ornaments,  the  friezes,  the  metopea,  and  the  u 
of  the  pediments.    The  exterior  of  the  wall  of  th«  c 
the  temple  of  iVgina  and  the  columna  of  the  Cu 
temple  Mere  covered  with  a  stucco  and  coloured  reu. 
ruder  age,  when  most  temples  were  cuii»trucled  U 
before  the  use  of  marble  or  other  ftone,  the  apptxa 
colours  was  undoubtedly  more  general  anil  muclh  U 
tematic,  not  only  among  the  Greeks,  but  with 
nations  of  antiquity.     In  Egypt  it  waa  at  all  Iiom* 
vcrsal  custom  to  have  recourse  to  coloura  in  the  das 
of  architecture.    In  later  tiroes  amongst  the  R       m 
times  of  Vitruvius  and  Pliny,  the  practice  ■«« 
degenerated  into  a  mere  taste  for  gaudy  ooluunh 
hate  been  very  general,  as  we  see  in  the  mint  of  1 
where    however    occasionally    the  Arabesque   de 
upon  the  walls  of  the  courts  iu  the  larger  1 
elegant. 

With  regard  to  the  system  of  decoratinp  i 

it  appears,  from  the  traces  found  upon  anti 
that  they  were  painted  in  various  ways  and  iu  ■  i 
of  colours,  whether  carved  or  plain  ;  and  a  tattdiu  ca- 
tion of  colours  must  have  greatly  heightened  the 
even  the  richest  mouldings.    Theae   decormtjoiis  i 
confined  to  the  mouldings  of  the  entablature; 
echinus,  and  abacus  of  the  capital,  and  the 
base,   were  also  sometimes  coloured.      Foli 
beads  were  the  ordinary'  decorations,  but  on  I 
a  fret  was  generally  painted;  and  the  eymaU 
ment-cornices  were    frequently   ornamented 
metal-work;    the    acroteria   were    also   ai 
gilded  figures.  Upon  the  larger  mouldinga,  vd  i 
was  painted,  the  outlines  ofthe  leaven  were  ei 
stone.  The  mutules,  dentils,  modillions«  and  thai 
variously  coloured,  but  the  Doric  guttac  were 
rally  gilded.    The  facia)  of  the  architraTea         %a 
of  the  cornices  were  left  plain,  but  the  Doric  aicJ 
sometimes  ornamented  with  gilded  shie        aa  is 
thenon  at  Athens,  which  were  placed 
the  metopes.    It  appears  that  all  frickra  wiucii 
rated  with  sculpture  were  coloureil,  which  waa  ■ 
necessary  to  give  the  sculpture  a  proper  relief; 
reason  the  tympana  of  the  pediments  would  ajas 
colour.   In  the  Doric  onler  the  tympanum  wooM 
be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  metopes:  in  ihaPa 
they  were  of  a  pale  blue ;  and  in  some  ofthe  Sidl 
rocnts  red  has  been  found.    The  metofiea  reqakra  % 
with  or  without  sculpture,  to  throw  the  weight  uf  tht 
ment  upon  the  triglyphs,  its  natural  supportenift  which 
left  plain,  united  the  cornice  with  tlie  architrave,  ad 
the  whole  building  an  elegant  lightues«  of  efcci 
otherwise  could  not  have. 

Polychrome  sculpture  was  quite  aa  ge        1 
Greeks  as  polychrome  architecture ;  it  u  irc«  ■ 

to  by  almost  all  the  antient  writers,  and  man; 
this  kind  are  minutely  described  by  Pausaniaa.'   . 
lithic  and  the  chryselephantine  statues  both  come  mum 
head.     In  the  latter  style  were  many  of  the  moat  r 
productions  of  antient  art— the  Jupiter  at  Ot       a, 
Miner\-a  at  Athcn<,  by  Phidias ;  the  Juno  at  Arf«jt,as 
cletus,  and  the  iVsculanius  at  Epidaunia,  hyThram 
and  others  described  by  Pausanias.  In  the  fluunshiBK 
of  Grecian  art,  custom' seems  also  to  have  defined 
this  practice,  for  except  in  tlie  rudest  age*,  the  akmm 
was  never  painted,  altiiough  it  appears  tu  have  beaa 
times  covered  with  an  encaustic  vamish.     Hiat  tht 
marble  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  aculplori  was  i 
loured,  we  have  most  conclusive  proofs  from  Luci"" 
dialogue   between    Lycinus  and   PolTatratua.     (, 
5-lu.)    The  coKiuring  was  confined  to  the  lipK  theev 
hair,  the  drapery,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  dre^: 
was  often  gilded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Venua  da 
and  in  many  statues  glass  e\cs  weiv  inserted  wjth  ■;« 
of  copper,  examples  of  which  are  atill  extanL 

Alluding  to  tnis  practice,  Flaxman  remarha.  *  It  mi 
have  been  common  to  roost  countriea.  partievlarif  i 
earlv  and  Itarbarous  states  of  society.     But  whether  a 
on  the  idols  of  the  South  Seas,  the  Btruaean  pain 
ture  and  terra-cotta  monuments,  or  the  roeumWak 
statues  on  tombs  of  the  middle  agea,  we  shall 
the  practice  has  been  employad  fo  t/btHm 
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•erre  an  exact  similitude  of  the  deeeased.    These  how- 

TvT  are  in  themselves  penrerted  purposes ;  the  real  ends  of 

nting,  sculpture,  and  all  the  other  arts,  are  to  elevate  the 

id  to  the  contemplation  of  truth,  to  give  the  Judgment  a 

ional  determination,  and  to  represent  such  of  our  fellow- 

n  ms  have  been  benefactors  to  society,  not  in  the  de- 

lufable  and  fallen  state  of  a  lifeless  and  mouldering  corpse, 

at  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  faculties  when  living. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject  the  following 
■orks  may  be  consuhed: — Kugler,  Ueber  die  Pnlychromie 
tr  f^echischen  Architectur  und  Sculptur  und  ihre  Gren- 
tn;  Semper,  Vorldufige  Bemerkungen  uber  bemalle 
*^<:hiiectur  und  Ptasiik  bei  den  Alien;  Quatremdro  de 
incy,  Le  Jupiter  Olympien;  and  S\M2iXi*%  Antiquities  of 

It  v/LYCHRUS,  Cuvier's  name  for  a  genus  of  Saurians. 

PLEURODOJfTS] 

PO'LYCLES.    There  were  two  sculptors  or  statuaries  of 

kneece  so  called.    They  are  noticed  by  Pliny  and  Pausa> 

iaa,  but  in  so  undefined  a  manner  that  it  is  not  always 

tsy  to  distinguish  which  of  the  two  artists  is  referred  to. 

lie  first  Polycles  lived  in  the  hundred  and  second  Olym- 

.«  or   about  370  B.C.,  and  was  therefore  contemporary 

a  some  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  antiquity,  as  Cephis- 

uuotuSk  Praxiteles,  Leochares,  and  Lysippus.    The  second 

flourishing  in  the  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  Olympiad,  or 

rat  170  years  before  our  aera.    He  was  the  son  of  Timar- 
es,  a  statuary  of  Athens;  but  his  master's  name  was 
iJieus.     (Paus.,  lib.  vi.,  c.  4.) 

^Iie  works  of  this  Polycles  and  of  his  brother  Dionysius 

•r«  carried  to  Rome  with  other  fine  monuments  of  Greek 

Pliny  {Hint,  Nat.,  xxxvi.  5)  mentions  that  a  statue  of 

ID,    the  joint  production   of  these   two  sculptors,   was 

aced  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess  within  the  portico  of 

etavia ;  and  near  it  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  also  the  work 

the  two  sons  of  Timarchides.  Polycles  has  been  sup- 
ised,  from  a  passage  in  Pliny,  to  be  the  author  of  the 
igilial  statue  of  the  Hermaphrodite  from  which  the  well 
lown  existing  representations— especially  that  usually 
lle<l    the  Borghcse  Hermaphrodite,  from  its  having  be- 

ged  to  that  collection,  though  it  is  now  in  the  Louvre — 
r  copies.  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8)  says,  Jblycles  hermaphroditem 
tbilem  fecit.  This  Polycles,  the  pupil  or  scholar  of  Sta- 
0I1S,  according  to  Pausanias  (lib.  vi.,  4),  made  a  statue  of 
myntas,  a  pancratiast,  or  conqueror  in  the  games,  which 
as  preserved  at  Olyropia.  Some  statues  of  the  Muses 
Br«  also  executed  by  Polycles.  Polycles  left  sons  who  ful- 
wed  their  father's  profession. 

POLYCLE'TUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  statuaries 
^antient  Greece. 

This  name  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  from  the 
ifiRculty  that  exists  in  determining  how  many  artists  were 
»  called,  and  what  works  each  produced.  Pausanias  (lib. 
U  6>,  speaking  of  a  statue  of  a  youth,  says  it  was  the  work 
f  Polycletus  the  Argive;  but,  he  adds,  *not  he  who  made 
le  statue  of  Juno.'  From  this  it  seems  clear  that  there 
'ere  at  least  two  Polycleti,  and  that  both  were  natives  of 
r  connected  with  Argos ;  it  may  also  be  assumed  that  they 
'ere  living  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Pliny  (/fi*/.  Nat., 
xxiv.  8)  alludes  to  a  Polycletus  Sicyonius,  attributing  to 
im  the  works  which  gained  for  their  author  the  reputation 
f  ooe  of  the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity.  The  above,  added 
»  the  statement  of  Pausanias,  leads  to  the  conclusion  cither 
hat  there  were  three  sculptors  of  the  name,  two  Argives 
one  a  Sicyonian,  or,  as  is  most  probably  the  case,  that 

jfe  were  but  two,  and  that  the  Sicyonian,  the  more  cele- 
brated, was  also  called  Ar^ivus.  The  most  important  of 
lis  works,  and  more  especially  his  *  Juno,*  were  at  Argos, 
.nd  it  has  been  reasonably  surmised  that  he  may  have  been 
o  far  honoured  by  that  people  as  to  have  the  citizenship 
f  Argos  conferred  upon  him. 

Polycletus  the  Sicyonian  was  the  scholar  of  Ageladas  of 
irgos  ;  and  lived  about  the  eighty- fourth  Olympiad — an 
fpoch  illustrated  by  the  talents  of  Ageladas,  Myron,  Phi- 
lias,  Alcamenes,  and  the  brightest  names  in  the  annals  of 
nt.  There  is  an  extensive  list  of  the  various  admirable  pro- 
luctions  of  Polycletus.  Some  of  these  are  unquestionably 
k)  be  attributed  to  the  so-called  Sicyonian ;  some  may  be  of 
the  second  Polycletus,  but,  for  the  reasons  before  stated,  it 
is  not  easy  to  appropriate  them  with  any  certainty.  Among 
the  chief  works  of  Polycletus  maybe  mentioned  the  colossal 
itatue  of  Juno  which  decorated  the  temple  of  that  goddess 
at  Argos,  and  which  was  ^nsidered  in  many  respects  to 


equal  the  finest  proatietk>ns  of  his'  contemporary  and  rival 
Phidias.  It  was  chryselephantine,  or  composed  of  gold  and 
ivory :  all  the  naked  parts  being  of  ivory,  while  the  precious 
metal  was  employed  for  the  drapery  and  accessories.  The 
dimensions  of  this  statue  were  less  than  those  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter  which  Phidias  executed  for  the  people  of  Elis, 
and  of  the  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon.  The  goddess  was  re- 
presented seated  on  her  throne.  In  one  luind  she  held  a 
sceptre ;  in  the  other  a  pomegranate.  The  accompani- 
ments and  ornaments,  having  reference  to  mythological 
subjects,  were  of  the  richest  description  and  most  elaborate 
workmanship.  This,  taking  it  altogether,  was  considered 
the  greatest  work  of  Polycletus,  but  he  was  hardly  less  cele* 
brated  for  others  of  a  less  ambitious  character.  Amongst 
these  were  two  statues  of  young  men,  one,  called  'Diadume- 
uos,*  fastening  a  band  round  his  head,  which  was  treated  in 
a  sofk  or  delicate  manner,  *  moll  iter;'  the  other,  *  Dory- 
phorus,*  of  a  more  manly  character,  'viriliter,'  carrying  a 
lance.  A  group  of  two  naked  boys  called  *  Astragalizontes,' 
playing  at  a  game  called  Tali  (with  bones),  is  also  celebrated ; 
also  some  statues  of  CanephoraD  (female  figures  carrying  bas- 
kets on  their  heads),  an  Amazon,  as  well  as  several  statues 
of  Athletes  (conquerors  in  the  public  games),  and  others.  The 
Oanephorse  were  so  much  admired,  that  Cicero  declares  {in 
Verr.,  iv.)  that  strangers  at  Messene  crowded  to  see  them, 
'and  the  house  in  wnich  they  were  preserved  was  less  its 
master's  than  the  ornament  or  attraction  of  the  whole  city.' 
The  estimation  in  which  another  of  his  works,  the  Diadu- 
menos,  was  held,  may  be  conceived  from  the  statement  of 
Pliny,  that  it  was  'centum  talentis  nobilitatum,'  valued  at 
one  hundred  talents.  But  of  all  the  productions  of  this 
great  master  none  has  a  greater  claim  to  notice  than  that 
which,  for  its  excellence,  was  called  the  Canon,  or  rule  of 
art.  This  was  a  statue  so  perfect  in  its  proportions  that  ar* 
tists  referred  to  it,  and  were  bound  by  it  as  by  a  kind  of  law. 
'Lineamenta  artis,'  says  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8),  *ex  eo  petentes, 
velut  k  lege  quSdam.'  Some  have  supposed  that  this  figure 
was  the  Doryphorus ;  and  the  reason  for  this  belief— and  it  is 
not  without  its  force — is  derived  from  a  story  recorded  of  the 
celebrated  Lysippus,  who,  being  asked  from  what  master  he 
had  learned  his  art,  replied,  *  the  Doryphorus  of  Polycletus.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  manner  in  which  Plinv  expresses 
himself  respecting  the  '  Canon,'  would  warrant  the  assump- 
tion that  it  may  have  been  some  work  distinct  from  the 
Doryphorus :  In  some  copies  we  read  '  idem  et  Doryphorum 
viriliter  puerum  fecit,  et  qucm  C^nona  artifices  vocant;' 
another  edition  gives  the  passage  thus:  'Diadumenum 
fecit  moHiter  juvenera  . . .  .  ;  idem  et  Doryphorum  viriliter 
puerum.  Fecit  et  quem  Canona,'  &c.;  snowing  at  least 
that  a  difi'crence  of  opinion  has  existed  on  the  subject.  It 
may  fairly  be  questioned  how  far  any  single  or  particular 
work  can  properly  be  a  canon  of  art — a  rule  by  which  works 
of  different  qualities  and  characters  can  be  successfully 
executed ;  and  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  the  canon 
of  Polycletus,  whether  or  not  it  was  the  Doryphorus,  was 
only  a  standard  of  excellence  for  works  of  its  own  particu- 
lar character.  We  think  this  is  the  interpretation  that 
must  be  given  to  it  by  all  practical  artists. 

It  is  the  highest  praise  to  Polycletus  to  say  he  was 
a  worthy  competitor  and  rival  of  Phidias.  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  five  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  day, 
Phidias  being  of  the  number,  executed  five  statues  in  com- 
petition, that  of  Polycletus  was  preferred.  It  is  also  said 
that  he  carried  to  perfection  the  Toreutic  or/ which  Phidias 
had,  as  it  were,  commenced.  Polycletus  is  declared  by 
Pliny  to  have  succeeded  only  (or  perhaps  it  should  be  read 
beitt)  in  statues  of  a  soft  or  gentle  character.  He  also  says 
that  he  first  made  figures  resting  on  one  leg.  On  the  au- 
thority of  Varro  he  also  acquaints  us  that  he  preser^'ed  a 
certain  squareness  in  some  of  his  works,  and  that  they  were 
all  made  according  to  one  model  or  exemplar.  With  re- 
spect to  the  former  part  of  this  charge,  that  of  squareness 
iquadratd),  it  is  likely  that  the  style  which  characterised 
art  immediately  before  what  has  been  termed  the  Phidian 
period,  may  still  have  been  partially  continued,  and,  as  Po- 
lycletus was  one  of  the  scholars  of  the  hard  and  dry  school, 
it  is  natural  that  some  of  his  works  may  have  shown  evi- 
dence of  the  age  of  Ageladas ;  but  that  he  had  much  im- 
proved upon  the  character  of  the  earlier  art.  is  proved  by 
the  opinion  which  Cicero  has  recorded  of  the  state  of  style 
about  the  ©ra  of  Polycletus:  'Quis  non  intelligit  Canachi 
signa  rigidiora  esse  quam  nt  imitentur  veritatem  ?  Cala- 
midis  dura  ilia  quidem,  sed  tamen  molliora  quam  Canachi ; 
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nondiim  Myronift  satis  ad  Teritatem  adducta Pul- 

cliiiora  tamcii  Polycleli  et  jam  planti  perfecta,*  &c.  (Cic, 
De  Ctar.  Orat ,  c.  1 8.)  It  may  be  observed  here  that  Myron  and 
Pulycletus  were  always  considered  rivals.  Pliny  says,  *  nmu- 
latio  etiani  in  materia  fuit;'  for  one  used  the  bronze  of 
M%\i\i3L  and  the  other  always  employed  that  of  Delos  for 
their  works.  The  judgment  of  antiquity  has  given  to  Po- 
l>cletus  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  artists 
of  his  extraordinary  age.  Our  notice  of  him  has  necessa- 
rily been  much  compressed,  but  a  fair  estimate  of  the  honour 
in  which  ho  was  held  as  a  great  master  of  his  art  may  be 
made  not  only  from  the  recorded  opinions  of  writers,  but 
from  the  statement  that  among  his  scholars  were  Periclctus, 
Canachus  (the  second),  Asopodorus,  Alexis,  Aristides, 
Phryno,  Dino,  Alhenodorus,  and  Demeas.  (Plin.,  Hist, 
NaL,  xxxiv.  8.)  Unfortunately  no  work  known  to  bo  the 
production  of  Polyclctus  exists  by  which  the  modems  can 
judge  of  the  merit  of  this  artist 

In  addition  to  his  fame  as  a  statuary,  Polycletus  has  that 
of  an  able  architect.  One  of  the  monuments  of  his  skill  in 
this  art  was  a  marble  building  erected  at  Epidaurus,  called 
the  Tholus.  Another  was  a  theatre,  erected  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple  of /Ksculapius,  also  at  Epidaurus.  It 
was  considered,  according  to  Pausaoias,  superior,  for  its 
symmetry  and  beauty,  to  any  theatre  extant. 

The  second  Polycletus  (Argivus)  was  the  brother  and 
scholar  of  Naucydes.  It  is  thought  likely  that  this  artist 
was  the  author  of  two  celebrated  statues  described  by  Pau- 
sanias;  namely,  the  Jupiter  Philius,  erected  at  Megalopo- 
lis, and  the  Jupiter  Milichius,  a  marble  statue  at  Argos 
(Paus.,  lib.  viii.,  31,  and  ii.,  20) ;  as  well  as  of  some  bronze 
tripods  dedicated  at  Amycla).  For  further  particulars  re- 
specting Polycletus,  and  works  produced  by  artists  so  called, 
tfie  reader  is  referred  to  Pliny  (Hist  Nat.),  Pausanias,  Ju- 
nius, and  Sillig  {Catal,  Ariijicwn),  £m.  David,  and  other 
writers  on  antient  art. 

An  antient  Greek  epigram  alludes  to  Polyclctus,  a  Tha- 
sian ;  but  there  is  no  account  of  him  among  the  artists  of 
antiquity. 

P6LYC0TYLED0N0US  plants  are  those  which  have 
more  than  two  cotyledons.  Instances  of  this  occur  in  the 
Brassicaceous  order,  in  Lepidium  and  Schizopetalum ;  in 
the  Boraginaceous  order,  in  the  genus  Amsinkia,  and  espe- 
cially in  Coniferous  plants.  They  are  however  regarded  as 
analogous,  in  the  latter  case,  to  verticillate  leaves,  as  com- 
pared with  those  which  arc  opposite ;  and  in  the  other  in- 
stances they  may  be  produced,  by  the  division  of  the  ordinary 
cotyledons  into  two  or  more  lobes  each.  All  such  plants  are 
referred  to  the  Dicotyledonous  type. 

POLVCRATES.    [Samos] 

POLYDECTUS,  the  name  given  by  M.  Milne  Edwards 
to  a  genus  of  small  Brachyurous  CrustacearUy  placed  by 
him  in  his  tribe  CorystiarUt  which  tribe,  in  his  opinion, 
forms  the  passage  between  the  Cancerians  and  Ccdappians 
on  one  side  and  the  Anurous  Decapods  on  the  other.  He 
places  Polydectus  between  Tliia  and  Corystes,  [Corystes, 
vol.  viii.]  Example,  Bjfydecius  cupul{ferus  (Pilumnus  cu- 
puliferus,  Latr.). 

POLYDONTES,  De  Montforfs  name  for  a  genus  of 
Helicidte,  The  shape  of  the  shell  resembles  Carocolla,  and 
the  nearly  circular  aperture  is  surrounded  with  obtuse  tuber- 
cular teeth.  Mr.  Swainson  makes  it  a  subgenus  of  Lucer- 
neila,  Sw.,  and  places  it  in  his  second  subfamily  Luceminep, 
{^Treatise  on  Malacology,)  Example,  Polydontes  Impera- 
tor. 

POLYDORE  VIRGIL.    [Virgil.] 

POLY'GALA  SE'NEGA  (Vir};iman  Snake-Root),  a 
perennial  plant,  native  of  several  parts  of  North  America, 
but  the  best  is  found  in  Virginia,  having;  a  rootstock,  about 
the  thickness  of  a  quill,  twisted,  and  generally  branched, 
the  rootlets  being  esteemed  the  most  powerful  part.  The 
bark  is  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour ;  the  odour  disagreeable ;  the 
taste,  at  first,  mucilaginous,  then  sweet,  then  acid,  but  at  last 
acrid,  causing  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  permanent  irritation 
in  the  throat.  The  powder  of  the  root  causes  sneezing : 
it  contains  two  sorts  of  resin,  a  very  bitter  principlo 
(polygalin),  and  the  acrid  principle  (senegin,  which,  when 
isolated,  is  insoluble  in  watf*r,  but  perfectly  bo  when 
iu  its  natural  state  of  combination  with  the  extractive 
matter  of  the  root),  tsolusin,  and  polygalato  of  iron  and 
potassa,  &c.  It  possesses  very  manifest  stimulatine  and 
tonic  powers,  especially  over  all  secreting  organs  whether 
the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  or  glands.    By  its  irritating 


qualities  it  can  act  ma  an  emetie,  but  it  it  nnkj 
in  croup.  In  soma  forms  of  indigMtioii,miteDde^  »•»■ 
quato  secretion  of  saliva,  it  is  extremely  nsclkiL  l 
permanently  serviceable  in  the  chronic  ophthaliDa 
mous  children,  as  it  promotes    increaae' 
glands.      As  a  gargle,  it  is  an  efBeacioua 
the  hoarseness  occasioned  by  comaioii  colda. 

POLYGALA'CE.ii  are  polypetalous  planU, 
gular  Uowers,  a  definite  number  of  hjrpofyiMMto 
arranged  in  two  parcels ;  anthers  opening  by  por« 
simple  superior  ovary,  becoming,  when  ripe,  a  drupe 
sule.    In  all  Polygalacesa  proper  the  corolU  is  ir 
and  composed  of  petals  irregularly  coniiolidated  t 
form  of  a  keel,  while  the  calyx  has  two  of  its  Uh 
larger  than  the  others,  and  coloured  like  petals. 
consists  of  herbaceous  plants  or  shruba*  in  i      u 
qualities  are  predominant;  man^  of  the  speewa 
cientlv  beautiful  to  be  cultivated  as  objects  of  orn 

POLYGAMOUS  plants  are  those  which  hav»  . 
hermaphrodite,  or  female  and  hermaphrodite,  m  1 
male,  male,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  the  i 
different  individuals. 

POLY'GAMY  is  the  name  of  the  custom  ae 
which  a  man  may  have  more  than  one  lawful  wiStm 
which  custom  prevails  in  several  counlrica.  Polr 
isted  in  Asia  from  time  immemorial,  under  the  < 
and  Mohammedanism  adopted  and  confirmed  uk 
Montesquieu  pretends  that  polygamy  iu  the  East  is 
sequence  of  the  greater  number  of   female  birthi 
country;  but  this  surmise  is  by  no  means  proved. 
and  a  more  plausible  reason  may  be  found  in  the 
old  age  of  the  female  sex  in  some  countries.     Niei 
'  Travels  in  Arabia,*  gives  a  curious  conversataoa  i 
had  with  an  Arab  on  the  subject. 

The  Romans  did    not  practise   polygamy,  nor 
Greeks.    The  barbarous  nations,  on  the  contrarr. 
say,  those  who  were  not  Greeks  or  Romans*  D 
gamy,  with  the  exception  of  the  Germans^  *s 
Tacitus,  *  among  all  the  barbarians  >ure  cuuMnw 
single  wife.'     {German.,  17.) 

In  the  scriptures  wc  find  instances  of  polygamy  ; 
before  the  flood.  (Genesis,  iv.  19.)     It  was  cummei 
patriarchal  times,  and  wo  have  the   instance  of  Jai 
rying  two  sisters.      Bv  the  law  of  Moses  Jt  i 
been  tolerated.  (Exodus,  xxi.  9,  10,  and  ~ 
15.)     But  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  no 
of  its  being  common  among  the  Jews 
divorce,  however,  was  frequent,  and  our 
xix.  9)  reprobates  the  custom.     St.  I^IUI 
marriage  m  terms  implying  the  union  of  < 
one  woman.     In  Christian  countries,   Polyie: 
long  since  universally  forbidden,  both  by  the  ^u 
the  civil  law,  under  bcvcrc  penalties,  which  in  s 
tries  amounted  to  death.       In  England,  it       ■■ 
punishable  with  transportation,  or   imprisonumAt 
years,  for  a  married    man  or  married  woman 
another  person  during  the  lifetime  of  the  first  « 
band. 

The  Koran  allows  a  man  to  have  four  1 
but  it  is  only  the  rich  who  avail  themselves  v« 
sion.    The  Arabs  are  generally  content  with  one  «i 

Polygamy  is  different  from  modern  concubinage, 
the  cohabitation  of  man  and  woman  unsanctMned 
legal  ceremony  or  legal  form. 

POLYGA'STRICA,  one  of  the  two  great  divi 
Infusorial  animalculs  proposed  by  Ehrenberg  and  a 
many  subsequent  writers  as  a  distinct  class  of  the  • 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  the  'CyHoi 
Comparative  Anatomy*  (article  'Animal  Ki: 
Polygastrica  form  the  fir^t  and  lowest  of  fi.«  n 
Cycloneurose  animals.  This  appears  to  us  the  o 
yet  made  public. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  the  article  Ixrceow 
general  results  of  M.  Ehrenberg*s  long-oontinued  i 
cessful  scrutiny  of  the  minute  organization  of  thcawea 
atoms,  we  shall  therefore  here  append  an  abst 
classification  which  he  has  proposed,  and  whica  a 
generally  followed,  except  with  renrd  to  the  snbi 
which  he  makes  of  Phytozoaria  for  Infusoria. 

Class  Phytozoaria  polff/^triea. 

Swimming  animals,  without  vertebrm.  apodal, 
sometimes  a  tail,  and  very  often  scattered  vibratofy 
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f  cilise ;  having  no  heart,  hut  vessels  extremely  dehcate  I 
nus),  reticulated,  transparent,  and  deprived  of  proper  move-  | 
nt ;  often  rudimentary  eyes,  with  red  pigmentum,  indicat- 
i  nervous  system,  which  however  is  not  apparent ;  mouth 
^e  or  surrounded  hy  vibratory  cilise,  and  communicating 
,h  several  veutricules ;  the  phalanx  apparent,  and  gene- 
ly  unarmed ;  no  biauchise ;  organs  of  generation  filiform, 
iculated,  and  granular ;  no  distinct  male  organ  ;  gifted 
h  power  of  reproduction  by  spontaneous  division. 

Legion  1.    Anentera. 
mth  communicating  with  several  stomachal  vesicules; 
no  anus,  no  intestinal  tube. 
Order  1.    Nuda.  Order  2.    Loricata, 

dy  without  envelope.  Body  enveloped. 

Section  1.     Gymnica. 
dy  not  ciliated ;  mouth  with  or  without  cih» ;  no  pseudo- 

pediform  prolongations. 

6  1.  Gymnica  nuda.  $1.    Gymnica  loricata. 

Fam.  1.     Monadina.  Fam.  1.    Cryptomonadina. 

rm  of  the  body  constant.     Envelope  membranous,  sub- 
reproduction  by  simple  globular,  and  oval, 
transverse  division.             A.  Simple. 
Without  tail.                        a.  No  eyes. 
No  eyes.                                *  Mouth  ciliated, 
Ifouth  truncate,  terminal           Genus  Cryptomonas, 
and  turned  forwards  in     **  Mouth  nude, 
swimming.  Genus  Gyges, 
Individuals  solitary.               cuu  With  a  red  eye. 

Genus  Monai,  Genus  Lagentda. 

Individuals  solitary  when    B.  Compound,  or  reprodue- 
young,  afterwards    ag-  ing  by  internal  division, 

gregated  and  again  libe-  Genus  Pandorina,     - 

rated. 

Genus  Uvella, 
t  Individuals  solitary  when 
young,   dividing   cruci- 
ally. 
Genus  Polytoma, 
Mouth   direct,   truncate, 
and      turned     different 
ways    in    the    animars 
movements. 
Genus  Doxococcus. 
•  Mouth    oblique,     with- 
out edges,  and  bilobate. 
Genus  Chilomonas, 
One  red  eye. 
Genus  Microglena* 
With  a  tail. 
Body  cylindrical. 

Genus  Bodo, 
,  Body  angular. 
Genus  Urocentrum, 

Fam.  2.     Vibrionina.  Fam.  2.    Closterina. 

k!y  elongate,  constant  in    Envelope  round,  when  rigid, 
shape,     dividing      into  separating  spontaneous- 

many  parts,  mouth  ter-  ly  into  two  or  four  parts 

minal  ?  by  transverse  divisions, 

Body  filiform,  cylindrical,  and  open  at  each  end. 

bending  itself  in  undu-  Genus  Clo8terium. 

la  t  ions. 

Genus  Vibrio, 
Body   filiform,  rigid,  and 

rolling  itself  in  spiral. 
The  spiral  plane. 

Grenus  Spirodiscus, 
.  The  spiral  helical. 
Genus  Spirillum. 
Body  oblong,  fusiform,  or 
filiform,  neither   undu- 
lated   nor    turned  spi- 
rally. 

Genus  Bacterium, 
Fam.  3.     Astasisda. 
kly    elongated,    becoming 
polymorphic  by  contrac- 
tion, often  cylindrical  or 
fusiform,  and  spontane- 
ously dividing  itself  in 
longitudinal  or  obliquo 
direction. 
,  No  vestiges  of  eyes. 
P.  C,  No.  1147. 


Grenus  Aitasia* 
B.  Distmct  rudimentary  eyes. 
b.  One  eye. 
♦  A  tail. 

Genus  Euglena, 
**  No  tail. 

Genus  Amblyophis 
bb.  Two  eyes. 

Genus  Distigma, 

Section  2.    Epitricha. 
Body  ciliated ;  mouth  ciliated  or  nude ;  no  paeudo-pediform 

prolongations. 
Epitricha  nuda.  Epitricha  loricata. 

Fam.  4.,  Cycladina.  Fam.  3.    Peridina. 

A.  Body  with  vibratory  ci-    A.  Simple. 

lise.  Genus  Peridinium, 

a.  Cilise  in  simple  rows.  Ion-    B.  Compound,     reproduced 
gitudinal  or  circular.  by  interior  division  and 

Genus  Cyclidium.  rupture  of  the  envelope. 

aa.  CilisD  scattered.  b.  No  eyes. 

Genus  Pantotrichum,  *  Envelope  oompressed« 

B.  Body  deprived  of  ciliso,  Genus  Gohium. 

but  furnished  with  hairs    **  Envelope  globular, 
not  vibratile.  t  Ciliated. 

Genus  Chtstomonas,  Grenus  Vohox. 

tf  Tentaculated. 

Genus  Spluprosir€U 
bb.  With  eyes. 

Genus  Eudorina, 
Section  3.    Pseudopodia. 
Body  furnished  with  variable  pseudo-pediform  pro« 

longations. 
Pseudopodia  nuda.  Pseudopodia  loricata. 

Fam.  5.    Ameebse.  Fam.  4.    Bacillaria. 

Genus  Amceba,  The  envelope  dividing  with 

the  animal. 

A.  Free,  never  fixed. 

a.  Solitary  or  agglomerated, 

*  Envelope  oblong. 

Grenus  Navicula, 

*  Envelope  wider  than  long 

Gen.  Euastrum. 
aa.  United  in  formofribands« 
polymorphous:  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  group  have 
some  freedom  of  move- 
ment without  becoming 
detached ;  cuirass  equal- 
ly thick  throughout,  and 
prismatic. 
Gen.  Badllana, 
aaa.  United  in  bundles  and 
not  Dolymorphous,  after- 
waros  disunited. 
Gen.  Fragillaria. 
aaaa.  United  in  a  fan  shape, 
without    fbot:      cuini9S 
thicker  in  firont 
Gren.  Exilaria, 

B.  Fixed  when  young,  after- 

wards free. 

b.  Sessile. 

Gen.  Synedrcu 
bb,  Pedicellated,  often  dicho- 
tomous  by  ramification ; 
body  reduced  below,  cu- 
neiform. 

Gen.  Gon^onema. 
bbb,  Pedicellated,  often  di- 
chotomous;    body  con- 
tracted towards  each  ex- 
tremity, subfusiform. 
Gen.  Coceonefna, 
bbbb,  Pedicellated,  united  in 
a  Ian  shape,  and  often 
dichotomous. 
Gen.  Echinella. 
Fam.  5.    Arcellina. 
Envelope  undivided. 

A.  Envelope  urceolate. 

Gen.  Diffiwia. 

B.  Envelope  scutellifonn. 

Gen.  ArcelUu 
Vol.  XVllI.— 2  Z 
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Legion  3.    Enleroilcla. 

Mouth  and  atiui  distjnci,  openint;  inio  an  iiiicttiuij.  ntuiid 

whicli  are  grouped  the  slomaclial  veslculi. 

Sccrion  4.     Anupislhia. 

Moulh  and  anus  coDliguoui. 

Anopisihia  nuda,  AnopUihia  loricata. 

Fiiin,  6.     Vorlieellina.  Faro.  G.     Ophridina. 

A.  Body  peil  ice  Hated.  Hxi?d,    A.  Budy  surrounded  by  gc- 

afleruards  delaohed.  be-  laliiic  and  nut  pedicel- 

coming    of  I  en    dicboto-  laled. 

moiia.  Gen-  Ophrydium. 

a.  Pudicle  finiple  or  branch-    B.  Body  encUwed  in  ■  mcro- 

cd,  contmcUng    into  a  bnnou*  ihcatli. 

apiml.  6.  PediceUaled. 

*  Pedicle  idid,  the  inlerior    *  Sheath  scuilc. 

nutole  indiatiuet.  Gen.  Tiniinmit, 

Gen.  VortictUa.  **  Shealii  pediralialod. 

*'  Pedicle  tubular,  the  in-  Gee.  Catburnia. 

terior  rausrle  often  di»-     bb.  Not  pedirc Hated. 

liiiot,    becuniing    arbo-  Gen.  Vitgimeoia. 

rescenl  by  the  »ponla- 

ncous  division*  of  the 

animal, 
t  Anitnaloula  of  tbfi  aanio 

group  similar. 
.Gen.  Carchetium- 
■t^  Animakula  diaiimilar  in 

ibe  sanie  group. 
Gen.  ZoocladiuM. 
aa.  Pedicle   nut   conliacting 

in  spiral,  rigid,  with  do 

interior  tube. 
Gen.  Epislylit. 

B.  Body  not  pedii^laied  and 

£.  Cili»  ii^  H  aijigle  crown. 

Gen.  TrirAodina. 
bb.  Cilio)  in  t  spiral  row  con- 
ducting to  tb.e  moulh. 
Geo.  Slmlor. 
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Scctio: 


Enanliotreta, 


Ugutlisndai 


terminal  and  opposite,  reproduction  effected 
by  transveme  division. 
Enantiolrtda  nuda.  Ennnliolrela  loricate. 

Fam.  7.     Knchelia.  Fam.  7.     Colepina. 

A.  Houtb,  terminal,  direct.     Envelope  oval  or  cylindrical. 
obtuse,     generally    rili-  Gaa.  Calept. 

ated;     division   of    tlio 
body  transveme. 
a.  Body  not  ciliated,  nor  wilb 

*  SimX 

Gen.  Enehtlyt. 
'f  Double. 

Gen.  Ditoma. 
aa.  Body      with     tdintoiy 

Gen.  Holopliiya. 
aaa.  Body  with  ctlis  not  vi- 
bratory. 

*  Subglobular. 

Ut;n.  Aelinopkryi. 
**  Disci  GmD. 

Gen.  TrichinJitaii. 
B    Mouth  terminal,  oblique, 

often  ciliated. 
i.  Body  without  cilia. 

*  No  proIongatioD  of  Ihc  an- 

terior part 
Gen.  TricModa. 
**  Aijierior  part  prolongei) 
into  the  form  of  bead 
and  neck. 
Gen.  lAicMrymaria. 
tii    Body  cUiated. 

Gen.  Leucop/irys. 

Surlion  e.     Allotrela. 

Houlb  and  anus  terminal  aixl  opposite,  reproduction  eDbcted 

by  toDgitudinol  aud  transverse  divisjoui. 


nal. 

A.  M'"jft)*  uDanp^^- 

o.  No  circle  of  cili»  in  front- 

*  Upper  lip  or  froiu  tiau- 
gate,  cylindrical  or  dii- 
pressed,  [»vlonca4  ilM 
a  narrow  Irumpet  ^ona 
Gen.  Tracheliut. 

*'  Upper  lip  short,  de- 
pressed, api  4ilatod 
obliquely. 

Gen.  Lnxodet. 
Upper  lip   conpreufd. 


iWcariiL 


Gen.  Buriaria. 
aa.  froiUvilharingofciitB. 

Gen.  PMalina. 

3.  Mouib  armed  wiibbeekf. 

Gen.  Glaitaima. 

Fam.  9.     Ophryootrcin*. 

Anus  inferior,  moiuJ)  larmt- 

Gen.  QiJtryoftTau. 

Section  7.    KUotrat^ 
Mouth  and  uiu*  not  terminal,  reprudoctioft  m  ^  ft 
ceding  lection. 
a  nuda.  Kktoln       t— mh. 

Kiripoda.  I     a. ». 

r  dliaiMd,  un-    Body  >       d  _ 

A.  {!«-. 


retractile    pro- 


A.  No  eyes. 
a.  A  short 

"  Body  parliBlly  ciliated. 

Gen.  Kolpoda. 
"  Borly  ciliated    obliquely 

all  over. 

Gen.  PaTamrgeium. 
aa.  No  proboscis. 
"  Front  and  tail  contracted. 

Gen.  Amphileplut. 
*'  Front    oWong,   tail    con- 


Gen.  Oj'hryngl^na. 
Fam.  11.     Oxytrichina. 
Body  ciliated   and    hairy,  or 
armed    with     tlt^les    or 
iiraight     spiaclio    and 

A.  Body  Uiif,  no  style*  or 

hooka. 
Gen.  Oifytrieka. 

B.  Body  with  hook*  and  no 

stylM. 

Gen.  Ktrmta. 

C.  Body  «ilh  style*  and  no 

Gen.  Umtlyla. 
B.  Body    with    styles     and 


y»7.       tr 


Gen.  Slylonichia. 
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Id  illustration  of  these  minule  aniiaats,  we  Bubjoin  flgures 
•f  Monaa  alotnos  as  an  esampie  of  ilie  gastric  Kiructurs  of 
the  Anentera.  and  of  Leucuphrys  palnia  as  an  example  of 
the  Enterodela.  The  iniesiinal  system  of  Leucuptiry«  is 
■Iw  given  separately,  a  in  each  case  marks  ilie  situation 
of  the  muulh,  and  x  that  of  ihe  anus. 


Fig.i. 


tnUiUml  tjtiiia  of  LancDphtM  piUili. 
PO'LYGLOTTS  (iroXiyXurra.  from  iroXJt,  murh,  many, 
■nd  yXuTTs.  a  tongue),  bookii  in  several  languages.  The 
application  of  the  word  is  restricted  tu  the  Bible,  which 
being  a  collection  of  Ijooks  written  by  various  persons, 
It  various  times,  and  on  various  subjects,  is  called  Biblia 
(books),  and  a  Polyglott  Bible  is  thetefore  called  Biblia 
Polvglolta. 

I'ho  idea  of  a  pLilyglotI  Bible  seems  to  have  been  Brst 
conceived  in  the  third  century,  by  Origen.  who  (p^nt  many 
years  of  immense  labour  in  forminc  the  Old  TesfDmeDt 
inlo  such  a  work.  This  is  commonly  called  Biblia  Hex- 
anla,  the  Bible  in  six  columns,  The  six  columns  consisted 
or  I,  the  Hebrew  text;  2,  the  Hebrew  in  Greek  characters; 
3,  the  Greek  version  of  Aquila;  i,  the  Greek  version  of 
SyiDinachus;  5,  the  Septuagint;  6.  the  Greek  veniion  of 
Theodotion.  These  six  columns  went  through  the  work; 
lut  some  portions  were  in  eight  columns  and  others  in  nine, 
and  with  reference  to  these  portions  it  is  calied  Octapla  and 
Enneapla.  Considered  apart  from  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
Hebrew  in  Greek  characters,  it  is  called  Tetrapla,  the  Bible 
in  four  columns.  Though  two  langnngea  only  were  used 
in  Ihe  formation  of  this  work,  it  might  not  improperly  be 
called  a  Polyglott.  It  is  to  bo  lamented  thai,  except  in  the 
Septuagint,  only  a  few  fragments  of  Origen's  performance 
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have  come  d3«n  to  us.  -  These  were 
con,  in  2  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1714,  i 
plorum  Origiiiis  quae  supersunt.' 

Among  the  moderns,  Aldus  Manutius  first  planned  a 
Polyglott  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  ;  but  he  never 
printed  mote  tban  one  sheet,  a  copy  of  which,  supposed  to 
be  the  only  one  in  existence,  is  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris. 
Its  (late  is  ISOt.  Since  that  time  various  PoIvgloHs  have 
been  published,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  following: 

I.  The  Complulensian  Polyglott.  Tliis  was  printed  at 
Comptutum,  the  Latin  name  of  Alcala  de  Henares  in 
Spain,  n  was  begun  in  1502,  and  finished  in  1517,  but  it 
was  not  published  before  1522.  It  was  patronised  by  Car- 
dinal Francis  Ximenes  [Cismkros],  who  employed  seven 
learned  men  competent  for  the  undertaking,  and  who 
munificently  defrayed  the  entire  expenses  of  its  publication. 
This  noble  work  was  dedicated  by  its  patron  to  Pope  Leo 
X.  It  is  in  six  volumes,  fulio.  In  the  Old  Testament  each 
page  consists  of  three  columns,  the  left-hand  page  present- 
ing the  Hebrew,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Septusgint,  and  ibo 
righl-hand  the  Sepluagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Hebrew, 
with  Hebrew  primitives  in  the  outer  margin,  and  a  supra- 
lineary  Latin   interpretation  of  the   Sepluanint.     At   the 

lower  part  of  ■'• ■■  -  "'--'-■ ^ ■'      '     ■ 

interprelatioi 

each  page  has  two  columns,  consistinjt  of  the  Greek  twxt 
and  the  Latin  VulTale  with  marginal  references.  The 
Greek  Testament  of  this  Polyglott  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  first  complete  edition  ever  printed.  Besides  a  variety  of 
preftilory  matter  in  the  first  volume,  the  whole  of  the  sixth 
volume,  with  the  concluding  part  of  the  fi^h,  coosiste  of 
several  distinct  performances,  making  (i  large  apparatus  of 
elementat;  biblical  literature.  Of  Ihe  Complulensian  Po- 
lyglott 6D0  copies  only  were  printed,  and  one  is  seldom  met 
With  except  occasionally  in  public  libraries. 

II.  The  Antwerp  Polyglolt  This  was  printed  by  Chris- 
topher Planlin,  at  Antwerp,  1569-1572,  in  eight  vols,  folio. 
The  editor  was  Arias  Montanus,  who  had  about  sixty  asaist- 
anls.  The  work  was  published  under  the  sanction  of 
Philip  11.,  king  of  Spain,  who  is  reported  to  have  defrayed 
its  expenses,  thou^  some  are  of  opinion  that  he  merely 
lent  the  money  to  I^anlin,  and  demanded  its  repayment  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  involve  him  in  very  great  distress. 
The  whole  of  the  Complutcnsian  Polyglott  is  comprised  in 
this  of  Antwerp,  besides  another  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  a 
part  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  Syriac  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  Latin  translation  of  Santes  Pagninus, 
altered  by  the  editor.  Arias  Montanus.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  ill  four  columns,  two  in  each  page,  a  Latin  inter- 
pretation of  the  Septuagint  forming  one  of  the  columns, 
with  a  Chaldee  paraphia^ie  on  the  lower  part  of  the  left- 
hand  page,  andaLatm  interpretation  on  that  of  the  right. 
In  the  New  Testament  the  versions  are  similarly  arranged, 
Syriac  being  in  place  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Latin  of 
Pagninus  ansnenng  to  the  Latin  interpretation  of  tha 
Septuagint.  The  types  are  bold  and  finely  formed,  and  the 
paper  is  of  a  yellowish  cast  and  of  excellent  quality,  llie 
sixib,  seventh,  and  eighth  volumes  consist  of  lexicons, 
grammars,  and  other  aids  for  understanding  the  contents 
of  the  preceding  volumeti.  Of  this  Polyglott  50U  copies 
only  were  printed,  and  the  greater  number  of  these  wero 
lost  in  being  conveyed  by  sea  to  Spain,  so  that  it  it  more 
rare  than  even  its  predecessor  of  Complutum. 

III.  The  Parisian  Polyglott  This  was  printed  at  Paris, 
by  Antony  Vilrf,  I628-164S,  in  10  vols,  large  folio.  The 
editor  was  Guido  Michael  le  Jay,  who  ut  t&is  lime  was  a 
layman,  but  afterwards  became  an  ecclesiastic.  He  had 
several  learned  associates,  and  he  might  have  had  tha 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  but,  refusing  this  favour 
and  venturing  to  publish  the  work  at  his  own  expense,  he 
brought  ruin  upon  himself  This  splendid  performance 
contains  all  that  is  in  the  two  preceding  Polyglolta,  with 
the  addition  of  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  a  Syriac  verdion  of  Ihe  former,  and  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch.  Those  additions  however  are  made  sepa- 
rately, so  that,  though  the  Parisian  Polyglott  contains 
portions  of  the  Bible  in  seven  languages,  its  pages  do  not 
exhibit  at  one  view  more  than  the  Antwerp  Polyglott. 
These  ten  volumes,  in  imperial  folio,  present  attractions  of 

ordinary  kind.     The  paper,  though  perhaps  not  so  fine 
that  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  I,  is  beautiful;  the  types 
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embellishmcnls ;  in  a  word,  the  Parisian  Polyf^lott  is  alto- 
gether aA  maf;nificcnt  a  work  as  can  well  be  conceived. 

IV.  The  London  Polyglott.  This  was  edited  by  the 
learned  Brian  Walton,  who  became  afterwards  bishop  of 
Chester.  It  is  in  6  vols,  large  folio.  It  was  published 
by  subscription,  and  the  volumes  came  out  in  the  following 
order: — the  first  volume  in  September,  1C54 ;  the  second  in 
July,  1655;  the  third  in  July,  1656 ;  and  the  last  three  in 
1657.  'And  thus/  savs  Dr.  Twells  {Life  of  Pocock),  'in 
about  four  years  was  finished  the  English  Polyglott  Bible, 
the  glory  of  that  age,  and  of  the  Eni^lish  church  and 
nation,  a  work  vastly  exceeding  all  former  attempts  of  that 
kind,  and  that  came  so  near  perfection  as  to  discourage  all 
future  ones.'  Some  portions  of  this  Polyglott  arc  printed 
in  seven  languages,  all  open  at  one  view.  No  one  book  is 
given  in  nine  languages ;  out  nine  languages  are  used  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  namely,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Samaritan, 
8yriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  Ethiopic,  Greek,  and  Latin.  A  vast 
body  of  introductory  matter  is  in  the  first  volume,  and  the 
fiztn  is  made  up  of  various  readings,  critical  remarks,  &c. 
Brian  Walton  was  assisted  by  a  number  of  men  who  formed 
a  constellation  of  oriental  and  general  scholars,  such  as 
perhaps  have  appeared  together  at  no  other  period  during 
the  wtiole  history  of  our  country.  One  of  these  men  was 
Dr.  Edmund  Castcll,  who  published  his  *  Lexicon  Hepta- 
glotton'  in  1669,  2  vols,  folio.  This  is  a  lexicon  of  the 
seven  oriental  languages  occurring  in  Walton's  Polyglott, 
and  it  has  grammars  of  all  these  languages  prefixed.  It 
generally  accompanies  the  Polyglott,  which  can  hardly  be 
pronounced  complete  without  it.  Walton's  work  is  by  no 
means  equal  in  appearance  to  the  three  preceding  Polyglotts, 
but  in  point  of  solid  usefulness  to  the  biblical  scholar  it  is 
far  beyond  any  one  of  them.  The  eight  volumes  form  an  ex- 
traordinary collection  of  aids  for  stud)ing  the  original  scrip- 
tures. As  the  London  Polyglott  is  frequently  found  in 
private  libraries,  a  more  minute  description  of  its  contents 
appears  to  be  unnecessar}*.  Its  histor)'  is  recorded  at  length 
in  Archdeacon  Todd's  '  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Brian  Walton,  D.D.,  lord  bishop  of 
Chester,'  2  vols.  8vo..  London,  1821,  a  work  which  com- 
prises also  notices  of  all  Walton's  coadjutors. 

V.  Bagster*s  Polyglott.  Tliis  work  was  published  by  the 
enterprising  bookseller  by  whotie  name  it  is  known,  in  1 
vol.  folio,  London,  1831.  The  Old  Testament  is  in  eight 
languages,  and  the  New  Testament  in  nine.  Eight  lan- 
guages arc  exhibited  at  once  upon  opening  the  book.  The 
languages  are  Hebrew,  Greek,  English,  Latin,  German, 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  Syiiac,  the  New  Testament 
being  given  in  the  last  language  as  an  appendix.  To  these 
are  added  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ters; the  notes  and  readings  of  the  Masorites;  the  chief 
variations  of  the  Vatican  text  of  the  Septuagint  (which  is 
followed  in  this  Polyglott),  and  of  the  Alexandrian  as 
given  by  Grabe,  Oxford ;  and  of  the  Greek  Testament  the 
whole  of  the  selecte<l  various  readings  given  by  Griesbach 
in  his  own  edition  of  1805.  Prefixed  to  the  work  are  fifty 
pages  of  prolegomena  in  Latin,  by  Professor  Lee  of  Cam- 
bridge. Tlie  ty|)es  are  small,  but  clear  and  elegant,  and 
the  paper  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  whole  volume  pre- 
sents a  very  handsome  appearance. 

On  the  subject  of  Polyglott  Bibles  in  general,  the  reader 
will  be  gratified  by  consulting  Home's  Infroduction ; 
Butler's  Ilnrre  Bibfica*  ;  Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dic- 
tionary ;  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  improved  by 
Masch. 

POLYGNCTUS.  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
antient  painters.  He  was  a  native  of  Thasos:  son  and  pu- 
pil of  Aglaophon,  a  painter  of  that  island.  Pliny  merely  says 
that  Polygnotus  lived  before  the  90th  Olympiad  (xxxv.  9) ; 
but  from  Plutarch's  account  of  his  friendship  for  Cimon 
and  hive  for  Cimon's  sister  Elpinice  (Plut.,  Cim.,  c.  iv.), 
it  would  seem  probable  that  he  flourished  at  Athens 
at  least  as  early  as  the  80th  Olympiad  (b.c.  460).  Tliasos 
was  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  after  a  war  of  three  years, 
in  463  B.c^  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  Polygnotus  then 
left  his  native  country,  and  accompanied  its  conqueror  Ci- 
mon on  his  return  to  Athens.  A  story  told  by  Plutarch 
(Cfni.,  c.  xiv.)  would  represent  Elpinice  as  no  longer  voung 
in  the  year  463  :  if  so,  it  is  not  probable  that  she  would  have 
retained  sufficient  beauty,  at  a  later  period,  to  be  introduced 
bv  the  artitt  into  his  painting  in  the  Pcccile.  Polvgnotus 
obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship  at  Athens :  how  long  he 
continued  to  paint  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.    Pliny 
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describes  him  as  *  the  flnt  wbo  paintad  wontn  «  t 
parent  drapery,  and  covered  their  beads  with  %• 
caps.  He  first  began  to  open  tlie  mouth,  aod  smm 
teeth  of  his  figures,  and  to  ffive  them  an  exprtH» 
countenance  different  from  the  antient  stiffncaa.*  i] 
xxxv.  9.)  Polygnotus  and  Micon  were  the  ftr»l  arli 
employed  the  'sil/  or  yellow  colour  Ibaad  ia 
silver  mines.  (Plin.,  xxxiii.  13.)  The  tame  pain 
black  or  blue  colour  prepared  firom  grape  husks  (  %m%±im 
(Plin.  xxxv.  6.)  Some  of  the  works  of  PolygiM 
executed  in  the  encaustic  method.  (F1in.«  xxzt.  ll.i  < 
{Brutui,  xviii.)  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  mast 
the  four  old  colours.  [Painting.]  Arisiotle  (Kmi., 
calls  him  ^3uc6c,  one  who  conveyed  a  notion  of  moral  i 
ties  and  of  character  by  his  works*  and  in  the  '  Pocbcs 
he  contrasts  this  ethic  charaeter  of  Polygnotas  « 
absence  of  such  a  quality  in  Zeuxis ;  in  capi  4  tm 
that  Polygnotus  nadr  his  figures  superior.  1 
fcrior,  and  Dionysius  similar,  to  nature.  It  wi 
from  all  this  that  Polygnotus  held  an  a; 
in  the  history  of  antient  art  to  that  oocu|ned  by 
early  Florentine  masters  in  modem  painting.  Pcrha^  Fa 
Angelico  or  Masaccio  would  be  a  fair  parallel;  shws 
bearing  in  mind  that  painting  among  the  antienu  was  ah 
sentially  statuesque  in  its  character*  and  thercCic  at  as 
equivalent  stage  of  development,  the  drawing  of  the  lent 
would  be  much  further  advanced  than  in  Italian  art. 

The  principal  works  of  Polygnotus  enumerated  bv  tie 
antients  are — 

1.  The  pictures  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi,  of  which  fti> 
sanias  (x.  25)  has  left  an  elaborate  description.  The  sa^ 
jects  were — the  Capture  of  Troy,  the  Return  of  the  Giwk>> 
and  the  vimAa,  or  Visit  of  Ulysses  to  the  Shades.  It  i 
seem,  from  the  account  of  Pausanias,  that  names  «e^  h- 
tached  to  most  of  the  figures,  as  we  see  them  often  inicriVal 
on  the  vases.     The  variety  of  age  and  sex  portraji 

the  feelings  of  some  of  the  personsgea,  imply  a  disieriauir 
tion  of  character  and  a  power  of  expces^ion,  such  ■■ 
should  expect  from  the  reputation  of  the  artiat 
Hector  was  represented  seated,  clasping  with  hi*  bsDd>  ■■ 
left  knee,  ana  with   an  expression   of  deep  melsDcha'i; 
Penthesilea  appeared  to  contemplate  Pahs  with 
and  scorn  (X.  31).    Lucian  ilmag.^  7)  meniions  Xm 
of  Cassandra,  as  showing  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  ■ 
and    the  blush  of   the   cheek    i^fpvmv   ri 
irapiiwv  TO  viTfpf vOf cj.  A  German  artist,  Riepenhs 
lished  some  designs  formed  on  the  description  by 
nias  of  these  works  of  Polyenotus,  and  Goihe  {nL 
97)  has  written  an  essay  on  tne  subject. 

2.  The  PoDcile  at  Athens.    Tlie  subject  probably 
Destruction  of  Troy.    (Plut.,  Cim^  iv.) 

3.  A  painting  in  a  building  near  the  Propylaa  at  AthaL 
(Pans.,  i.  -2*2,  6.) 

4.  The  Marriage  of  the  Daughter  of  Leudp) 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri  at  Athens.  (Paus.,  L  18.  l.i 
work  were  extant,  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  noUe  ■ 
of  nearly  the  same  subject  by  Rubens  in  the 

lery  would  probably  afford  as  striking  a  com      ^  ac^w 
antient  and  modern  art  as  can  be  imagined. 

5.  It  seems  likely  that  Polygnotus  painted  the  IcBfb  d 
Theseus,  at  least  if  we  adopt  the  emendation  iv  r^6«swc 
Uptp,  for  f  V  Ttf  eiivavpif,  in  Harpocration. 

6.  A  picture  representing  Ulysses  after  the  Shnf^lvtf 
the  Suitors,  in  tne  temple  of  Minerva  Area  at  Flina 
(Paus.,  ix.  4,  1.) 

7.  The  Walls  at  Thespise,  painted  by  PoljgnoCM  mi 
restored  by  Pausias.  (Plin.  xxxv.  II.) 

It  is  vcr>'  difficult  for  us  to  form  any  distinct  idcaef  wIrt 
the  effect  of  the  works  of  Polygnotus  must  have  bccB.  Fhb 
the  expressions  used  by  Aristotle,  they  probably  pesmHi 
much  calm  dignity  and  an  absence  of  all  exaggefaiva.  Ve 
must  not  imagine  that  they  showed  the  compuealed  nm^ 
sition,  the  masses  of  light  and  shsde,  the  rarieCy  of  celM^ 
or  the  accurate  perspective  of  the  best  modem  msitsti  Aa 
attentive  observation  of  the  finest  of  these  Tasai,  which  tfB 
retain  traces  of  the  severer  stvle  of  the  art  vniltd  wAh 
good  execution,  will  convey  the  best  general  norion  ef  ikt 
works  of  such  an  artist.  As  in  sculpture,  no  snuwi 
probably  appeared,  except  such  as  were  absoluleh  bccb- 
sarv  for  understanding  the  story,  and  essential  to  the  sm- 
tudes  of  the  figures.  (Sillig.  Catalagu*  Arttfemm;  Mite. 
Handbiich  dfir  Archetoiogie  und  KtmMi  ;  Mulkr*  Uf  FUmd 
OperibM  Fhidite,'  Goethe,  vol,  xli?^  F-J7.) 
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POLYGON,  REGULAR.    [Regular  Fiourbs;;  R«- 

XAR  Solids.] 

PO'LYGON  and  POLYHEDRON.    The  word  polygon 

ans  figure  of  several  angles,  and  polyhedron  means  solid 
M  several  faces:  the  first  is  used  for  a  plane  bounded  by 

■light  lines,  the  second  for  a  solid  bounded  by  planes. 

t  snail  in  this  article  state  the  general  properties  of  both 
Kiqds  of  figures,  reserving  the  particular  consideration  of 

se  which  have  equal  sides  or  equal  faces  for  the  articles 
e^boular  Figures  and  Regular  Solids. 

The  elements  of  Euclid  confine  themselves  to  convex  po- 

Tgons,  and  to  a  limited  number  of  polyhedrons.    The  most 

neral  propositions  with  respect  to  polygons  as  polygons, 

t  is,  which  are  true  whatever  the  number  of  sides  may 
MS.  are  as  follows :  they  are  either  in  the  '  Elements '  or  im- 

diately  deducible  from  them. 

1.  The  internal  angles  of  a  polygon  of  ft  sides  are  together 
rays  equal  to  n— 2  pairs  of  right  angles.     See  Rbvolu- 

r>«>N  OR  Rotation  for  the  full  meaning  of  this  proposi- 

2.  When  a  figure  of  an  even  number  of  sides  is  inscribed 
I  circle,  the  sum  of  the  first,  third,  fifth,  &c.  angles  is 

— tal  to  the  sum  of  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  &c.  angles. 
t  when  a  figure  of  an  even  number  of  sides  is  described 
>ut  a  circle,  for  angles  read  sides  in  the  preceding  pro- 

wfty. 

3.  Any  one  side  of  a  polygon  is  less  than  the  sum  of  all 
he  others. 

The  first-mentioned  theorem   remains  true  beyond  the 

mits  of  Euclid's  meaning,  namely,  as  long  as  the  figure  of 

lides  can  in  any  way  be  divided  into  n—2  triangles:  that 

^  in  fact,  as  long  as  no  side  of  the  figure  crosses  any  other 

e.     Thus  the  adjoining  polygon  of  10  sides,  being  divi- 

e  into  8  triangles,  has  the  sum  of  all  its  angles  equal  to 

16  right  angles,  four  of  these  angles 
being  each  greater  than  two  right  an- 
gles. 
'       To  make  a  rule  however  which  shall 
connect  the  angles  of  any  polygon  what- 
soever, that  is,  of  any  figure,  however 
irregular,  in  which  a  point  returns  by  a 
succession  of  straight  lines  to  the  point 
in  whence  it  set  out,  would  be  dimcult  in  the  ordinary 
my  of  measuring  angles.     On  this  subject  see  Sign. 
A  polygon  of  n  sides  or  edges  has  one  face,  and  n  angu- 
ir  points  or  corners  :  that  is,  the  number  of  faces  and  oor- 
rs  together  exceed  the  number  of  edges  by  1.    On  one 
e  of  the  polygon  let  another  polygon  be  described :  it  is 
n  obvious  that  the  two  polygons  have  two  cx>rners  in 
ion,  but  only  one  edge,  or  else  three  corners  and  two 
^,  &c. ;  that  is,  whatever  new  corners  are  added,  one  more 
^^  edge  is  added :  or,  since  one  face  is  added,  the  total 
onber  of  faces  and  corners  is  increased  by  the  same  as  the 
uvber  of  edges.    The  same  may  be  proved  of  every  new 
dl^gon  which  has  one  or  more  sides  in  common  with  any 
r«tfae  old  ones:  and  since  at  the  outset  the  number  of  cor- 
Bw  and  faces  exceeds  the  number  of  edges  by  1,  and  since 
very  alteration  adds  the  same  to  both  sides  of  this  equation, 
remains  true  throughout.  Whence  the  following  theorem : 
It  any  number  of  polygons,  in  the  same  plane  or  not,  be  so 
>nnected  that  each  has  one  side  or  more  in  common  with 
ae  or  more  of  the  others :  call  each  polygon  one  face ;  each 
de,  to  how  many  polygons  soever  it  may  oelong,  one  edge ; 
ad  such  angular  point,  no  matter  how  many  angles  may  be 
»Uected  there,  one  corner :  the  number  of  faces  and  cor- 
}  will  always  exceed  the  number  of  edges  by  one. 
Ajei  there  be  a  solid  polyhedron,  and  beginning  from  one 
iven  face,  annex  the  others  successively :  the  preceding 
leorem  will  remain  true,  as  long  as  each  face  which  is 
Ided  adds  one  or  more  new  edges.    But  it  is  obvious  that 
heo  the  polyhedron  is  completely  finished,  with  the  excep- 
i  of  the  last  face,  the  completion  of  the  solid,  by  counting 
last  face,  adds  no  new  edge  or  edges,  these  having  been 
letely  laid  down  in  former  faces.    Hence,*  in  every 
riiu  poly^^iedron,  the  number  of  faces  and  corners  exceeds 
le  number  of  edges  by  two. 

Again,  on  a  given  face  of  a  polyhedron  as  a  base,  let  a 
)cond  polyhedron  be  constructed,  and  on  a  given  face  of 

The  present  mode  of  demon§trabag  this  well  knofm  theorem  was  fWen, 
rth«  flrtit  time  to  bis  knowledge,  by  the  author  of  th*»  article,  in  the  PAiV. 
ag.;  but  he  has  since  K>tuid  that  it  is  substantially  contained  (ander  maihe- 
atical  symbols  which  rather  conceal  its  simplicity)  in  a  meBMnr  by  M.  Cao- 
if,  iaibe  'Journal  de  I'Ecole  I'olytecnique.' 


that  a  third,  and  so  on,  it  being  permitted  to  include  several 
faces  firom  different  polyhedrons  among  the  faces  of 
the  new  one.  In  the  part  of  each  new  polyhedron  which 
belongs  to  the  preceding  ones,  as  already  shown,  the  cor- 
ners and  faces  exceed  the  number  of  edges  by  one  ;  and  the 
same  also  in  the  new  portion.  But  since  one  new  polyhe- 
dron is  added  at  every  step,  it  follows  that  the  new  faces 
and  cx>mers  are  the  same  in  number  as  the  new  edges  and 
polyhedron.  But  at  the  beginning,  counting  one  polyhe- 
dron, the  faces  and  corners  outnumber  the  edges  and  poly- 
hedron by  one  (since  they  outnumber  the  edges  by  2) ;  and 
since  both  sides  of  this  equation  receive  the  same  accession 
for  every  new  polyhedron,  it  remains  always  true :  that  is, 
the  total  number  of  corners  and  faces  in  any  system  of  po- 
lyhedrons, each  of  which  has  one  or  more  faces  in  common 
with  others,  exceeds  the  total  number  of  edges  and  polyhe- 
drons by  I. 

In  every  face  of  a  polyhedron  take  any  point,  which  for 
abbreviation  we  may  call  the  centre  of  that  face.  Join  the 
centre  of  each  face  with  the  centres  of  the  adjoining  faces ; 
we  have  thus  a  new  polyhedron,  and  the  points  may  be  so 
taken,  that  those  lying  in  the  faces  which  meet  at  any 
corner,  shall  all  be  in  the  same  plane.  The  new  polyhedron 
has  obviously  as  many  corners  as  the  old  one  had  faces : 
and  as  many  faces  as  the  old  one  has  corners:  the  numbe; 
of  edges  being  the  same  in  both :  and  if  we  call  a  corner 
triangular,  quadrangular,  &c.,  according  as  three,  four,  &c. 
angles  meet  there,  the  new  solid  has  as  many  triangular, 
&c.  faces,  as  the  old  solid  has  triangular  &c.  corners;  and 
vice  versS.  These  polyhedrons  may  be  called  conjugate  to 
one  another. 

Thus  there  is  a  triangular  tetrahedron  (four-faced  solid) 
with  four  triangular  corners:  consequently  the  conjugate 
solid  is  another  tetrahedron  of  the  same  kind.  The  quad- 
rangular hexahedron  (of  six  four-sided  faces)  has  8  triangu- 
lar corners:  the  conjugate  solid  has  therefore  8  triangular 
faces,  and  six  quadrangular  corners  (the  triangular  octahe- 
dron). The  pentagonal  dodecahedron  (having  12  five-sided 
faces)  has  20  triangular  comers:  the  conjugate  solid  has 
therefore  20  triangular  faces  and  12  pentagonal  corners  (the 
triangular  icosahedron).  The  solids  mentioned  in  this  pa- 
ragraph are  those  which  may  be  made  of  equilateral  and 
equiangular  faces.    [Regular  Solids.] 

Agam,  a  solid  can  be  formed  with  14  quadrangular  faces, 
having  8  triangular  comers  and  8  quadrangular  ones :  its 
conjugate  sohd  has  therefore  8  triangular  and  8  quadran- 
gular faces,  with  14  quadrangular  corners;  the  number  of 
edges  in  both  being  8  -f  8  +  14  —  2,  or  28. 

Let  Fs,  F4,  F5,  &c.  be  the  number  of  ttiangular,  quad- 
rangular, pentagonal,  &c.  faces  in  a  solid,  and  C,,  C4,  Q, 
&c.,  the  number  of  triangular,  quadrangular,  pentagonal, 
&c.  corners.  Let  F,  C,  E  be  the  total  number  of  faces, 
corners,  and  edges ;  then  we  have 

F=F,-f  F,.f  Fs-f (1) 

C  =  C-f  C+C,+ (2) 

Again,  since  3  F3  -+•  4  F4  -f  ....  is  the  total  number  of 
sides  of  all  the  faces,  before  they  are  joined,  and  since  the 
junction  joins  each  with  another,  we  have  half  the  preced- 
ing for  the  number  of  edges,  or 

2E  =  3F,-f  4F4  +  5F4-f  ...(3) 
2  E  =  3C,  +  4C4 -f  5  C,  +  . . .  (4) 

But  F  -f  C  =  E  +  2,  whence  we  deduce 

2C  =  4 -f  F,  +  2 F4 -f  3F4  +  . . .  (5) 
2F  =r  4  -H  C,  +  2C4  -f  3C,  -f  . . .  (6) 

Hence  F,  -f  F,  -f  . . . .  and  C3  +  C5  -f must  be 

even  numbers;  for  if  these  be  subtracted  from  the  even 
numbers  2  C  and  2  F,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  numbers 
are  left :  or  the  number  of  odd-sided  figures  must  be  even, 
and  also  the  number  of  odd-angled  comers.  Moreover  the 
number  of  comers  must  be  made  up  of  (I)  a  couple;  (2) 
half  as  many  as  there  are  odd-sided  faces ;  (3)  1  for  every 
quadrangle,  2  for  every  hexagon,  3  for  every  octagon,  &c. ; 
and  the  same  will  be  true  if  we  write  faces  for  corners,  and 
comers  for  faces. 

Since  every  face  has  at  least  three  sides,  and  every  comer 
at  least  three  angles,  2  E  cannot  finll  short  of  3  F,  nor  of  3  C 
Hence,  neither  4  E  —  6  F,  nor  4  E  —  6  C  can  be  negative, 
that  is,  neither  of  the  following  can  be  negative : 

3C,  +  2C4  +  C4-  12-C,-2C, -3C,- (7) 

3  F,  -f  2F«  -f  F,  -  12  -  F,  -  2  F,  -  2  F,  - (8) 

Hence  it  appears  that  there  must  be  either  triangular, 
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quaflraiiRiilar,  or  pentaflfonal  facefl,  and  cither  three-angled, 
four-iiiijilcd,  or  flve-aiiglod  corners.  Call  thoae  the  essential 
fvLvv^  ami  rornerH.     Hence  ihu  folltjwiii}»  readily  follows : 

It'  the  eitiMMUial  faces  be  all  triangles,  there  roust  bo  4 
at  least;  tf  all  quadrangles.  6  at  least ;  if  all  pentagons,  12 
at  least :  and  the  same  of  tlio  eurners.  If  the  non-essential 
faces  be  all  hexagons,  or  the  non-essential  corneni  six- 
angled,  it  would  api)ear*  that  the  niiniinum  number  of 
essential  faces  and  corneni  need  not  be  increased,  how  many 
hexiigons  soever,  or  six-angled  corners,  there  may  be. 

If  all  the  corners  be  three-angled,  we  have  2  K  =  3C.  or 
(8)  vanishes.  If  then  all  the  faces  be  of  sides  not  exceeding 
six,  we  have 

3F,  d-2F, +  F3=r  12. 

Similarly,  if  all  the  faces  be  triangular,  and  the  comers 
nowhere  more  than  six-angled,  wo  must  have 

3C3  +  -2C,  +  0^=  12. 

Hence  it  follows  that  when  all  the  corners  are  three- 
angle<l,  and  all  the  faces  either  pentagons  or  hexagons,  the 
number  of  pentagons  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  1 2  : 
also  that  when  all  the  faces  are  triangles,  and  all  the  corners 
five-angled  or  six-angled,  the  number  of  five- angled  corners 
can  bo  neither  more  nor  less  than  \1. 

If  all  the  corners  be  four-angled,  we  have  2E=4C,  or 

F3  =  8  +  F.  +  2F.  + 

whence  there  must  be  at  least  8  triangles.  And  similarly, 
if  all  the  sides  be  quadrangular,  there  must  be  at  least  8 
three-angled  corners. 

If  all  the  corners  be  five-angled,  we  have  2£  =  50,  or 
F,  =  20  +  2  F,  +  5  F,  +  8  F«  + . . . . 
so  that  there  must  be  at  least  20  triangular  faces.   Similarly 
if  all  tlK!  faces  be  pentagonal,  there  must  be  at  least  20 
three-angled  corners. 

Some  of  the  most  obvious  ways  in  which  figures  may  he 
put  together  so  as  to  enclose  space  are  as  follows :— > 

1.  Two  risidcd  faces,  joined  bv  n  quadrangles.  This  in- 
cludes the  prism  and  truncated  pyramid,  and  also  every 
quadrangular  hexahedron. 

2.  The  pyramid,  with  one  rt-sidcd  face  and  n  triangles. 

3.  The  solid  with  n  (juadrangles.  and  2n  triangles,  the 
symmetrical  case  of  which  is  a  prism  surmounted  at  each 
end  by  a  pyramid. 

4.  Two  faces  of  n  sides,  and  mn  quadrangles,  m  being 
any  whole  number. 

5.  Twelve  quadrangles  so  arranged  that  four  of  them  are 
placed  corner  to  corner,  the  figure  being  finished  by  four 
others  on  each  side.  When  tfie  quadrangles  are  all  equi- 
lateral, this  is  the  rhombic  dodecahedron. 

6.  The  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  in  which  there  are  two 
pentagons,  eaclT  of  which  has  another  pentagon  on  every 
side,  the  two  figures  being  placed  together  so  that  the  pro- 
jecting angles  of  the  one  fill  up  the  re-entering  angles  of 
the  other. 

7.  The  triangular  icosahedron,  the  conjugate  solid  of  the 
last,  which  may  bo  thus  imagined.  Let  a  pentagonal  prism 
be  surmounted' at  each  extremity  by  a  pyramid,  and  let  the 
side})  of  the  prism  which  join  the  angles  of  the  opposite  pen- 
tagons, and  also  a  diagonal  in  each  quadrangle,  be  supposed 
to  be  formed  of  extensible  and  coniractible  threads.  Turn 
one  of  the  burniounting  pyramids  partly  round:  then  the 
KiilcH  and  diauunals  of  the  five  qutidrangles  will  no  longer 
continue  in  the  same  plane,  but  will  form  ten  triangles, 
wlii<-li,  with  the  ten  belonging  to  the  pyramids,  complete 
the  II umber  reciuired. 

When  ihe  sides  of  a  polygon  are  given,  the  polygon  itself 
is  not  given,  unlests  it  be  a  triangle:  thus  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  ({uudrangles  which  have  the  same  four  sides. 
Hut  it  is  very  remarkable  that  when  a  solid  is  formed  of 
given  faces,  in  a  given  order  of  juxtaposition,  those  faces,  if 
they  form  a  solid  at  all,  can  only  form  one.  This  is  the 
leason  of  the  stability  of  solid  figures;  were  it  not  for  this, 
a  box,  f(ir  example,  would  require  internal  cross-pieces  to 
support  the  sides.  This  remarkable  property  is  assumed 
by  Kuclnl  us  a  part  of  a  definition,  and  that  improperly; 
since  It  :s  a  iivw  axiom. 

A  pr«>of  of  tlic  axiom  implieil  in  the  above  was  given  by 
M.  Caucliy  in  the  article  already  cite<l,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  note;*  tu  Leu:eiulie*s  Geometry.     It  is  sutlicient,  but  de- 

•  UiMiii-iiiIm  I  litmrxpr  tli:it  \h\*  ni>»jirrt  i%  \«'r>  iiKi>ini>1elrly  kiMwn ;  aoii 
lliiiiiich   Mniir-  ii<i,>B..ir\     tiiiiliiiiiii*  t.iu  tii>  lauliliiwn.  it  ha«  nrvvr  bei'O  fi>tiuil 

ci.ii  «h.it  r<iiiliti,.i,i,  .If  ).uilt  ■•  "iiij  ami  lufllcieut  m  uidcr  Ihata  gifru 

numbvr  of  fitcf*  ni-iy  rin  'iu4«  s|i.u-<>. 


pends  on  consfderatumt  fbreigo  Iq  tlie  lukjeet  m 
cuniiidcred. 

For  the  remarkable  division  of  equal  solids  info  i 
trically  and  unsyminetrically  equal  see  SvMiiETmsci 
the  more  general  view  of  the  natnre  of  puhgoiM,  • 
by  modern   geometry,  see  TR/iifSTKBSAi.':    ice  a. 
anglk,  Rech.'lar  Figures  and  Rsoular  Sol 

NOMKTRY,  &C. 


E 
D 
C 

B 


1 
1 

\    • 

To  explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  pohganal  d 
[NrMHERs.  Appkllatioxs  ofI  let  us  take  as  an  la 
the  pentagonal  number.     Take  anv  fteniagon  BA- 
construct  a  set  of  pentagons,  ACr,  A  6c/.  &c^  douUe. 
&c.  of  AR^  in  linear  dimension.  Divide  the  kidek  of  rar 
tagon  into  parts,  each  equal  to  the  corresponding  tide  c 
Then  if  we  begin  with  A,  which  is  one  point,  a»d  afte 
take  in  all  the  points  of  the  first  pentagon,  we  have  1 
5  points.    If  we  now  add  all  the  additional  poiats 
second  pentagon  (including  subdiTision-points).  m 
1+4+7  or  12  points.    Take  in  the  next  pentagim,  a 
have  1  +4+7+10,  or  22  points.     Hence  the  Kncs  I, 
22,  &c.  is  called  the  series  of  pentagonal  nnmbcn: 
set  of  numbers  is  thus  pointed  out  which  may  be 
called  pentagonal  as  the  set  1,  4,  9,  See.  nay  ar 
square.    It  must  bo  supposed  that  the  rarions  ieti 
gonal  numbers  were  suggested  by  the  square  ni 

I\>LYGONAL    NuSlBERS.     [Numbrrs.  ^ 

TIONS  OF.l 

POLYGONA'CE.%  are  apetalous  planU  wi 
fruit  and  usually  with  stipules  united  into  a  ii 
through  which 'the  stem  passes.    Their  frnit       r« 
composed  of  three  aspermouscarpellary  lesTea  joiMcil 
edges,  and  surrounding  a  single  erect  orule  r 

origin  fh>m  a  central  placenta ;  and  it  proTci  ui  m 
manner  the  truth  of  the  modern  theory,  that  in  n 
the  ovules  derive  their  origin  immediately 
of  vegetation,  or  the  growing  point,  and  no»  !!• 
gin  of  carpellary  leaves.    The  older  contista  ol  he 
plants  more  fre<iuenlly  than  of  shrubt,  and  a  large  | 
them  are  mere  weeds;   as  for  example  onr  docka.  ac 
polvgonuins;  some  however  are  handsonie  flow 
I^*fygnnum  Onentaie,  or  Garden  Persicaria,  and  k-. 
niuit*;   others  are  valuable  for  cooking,  as  the' 
whose  roots  also  furnish  the  important  tonic  and  * 
drug  of  that  name,  and  in  some  a  great  quantity 
matter  is  found,  as  in  the  CoccoioSa  uri/era,  or  bva>iwa 
of  Jamaica,  from  which  a  kind  of  Kino  hat  been  ] 
A  species  of  Indian   polygonum,  ealled   Hmctnn^ 
recently  been  introduced  into  cultivation  in  Belgr 
substitute  for  indigo.      The  floor  of  the  leeiis  oi 
gonum  tataricunu  fagtypyrumt  and  others,  ia  made  inia 
kind  of  bread  in  Lonibaidv  and  other  countries. 

I\)LVGONUM  (Z<K>l'ogy),  Schumacher's  name 
genus  composed  of  those  species  of  TurbiNeituM  of  ai 
with  large  continuous  ribs,  so  that  they  look  like  shell 
many  angles  or  bides.    Type,  Turhineiha  poiygamui. 
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)I.Y'GDNUM  BISTORTA  (Qreai  Bistort,  QT  Snake- 

).  Bistort  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  growing  in 
i  and  meadows.  The  root,  which  is  tfie  officinal  part, 
out  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  round  or  iiattish,  and 
1  twi>ted,  like  the  coils  of  a  snake,  eKternally  dark 
D,  within  red  and  fleshy.  Whcfi  dried,  it  has  no  smell, 
I  very  astringent  taste.  Roots  of  plants  a  few  years  old 
Id  he  taken  up  in  spring  or  autumn.  It  consists  chip(|y 
nnin,  gallic  acid,  starch,  and  oxalate  of  lime.  It  was 
eriy  given  in  diseases  of  dehility  accompanied  with  san- 
eou9  or  mucous  discharges,  and  Jikewi^e  fevers,  fsspe- 
r  intcrmittents,  for  tne  cure  of  which  it  may  he  coro- 
1  with  gentian,  pr  sweet  fia(;-rppt  It  i9  to  t)6  regretted 
an  indigenous  femedy  of  sifch  power  has  fallen  into 

BCt. 

DLYGY'RA,  a  genus  of  HeliQidcp  with  the  shell  pqm- 

ly  discoid ;  no  pillar ;  the  aperture  aqgulated  and  mar- 

1,  and  a  small  tooth  on  the  )nppr  lip. 

r.  Swainson,  whose  nescription  this  ist  pnakcs  Poly- 

;  a  subgenus  of  tuceme.lla,    iTrec^tise  on  ^lalacolpgy.) 

cample,  Polygyra  septemvolya  (Sow.,  *  Conch.  Man./ 

183). 

DLYHALLJTE,  a  rjiineral  which  pcpiirs  crystallized 

nassive.     l^rimary  form  of  the  prystal  a  right  rhombic 

3.      Fracture  uneven.     |Iardncs8  sufficient  to  scratch 

inate  pf  lime.    Colour  brick-red,  pale  flesl>-red,  and 

wish.      Lustre  resinous.     Opaque.      Specific  grayity 

). 

the  flame  of  a  candle  it  melts  into  ap  opaaqc  globnle ;  it 

uble  in  water,  and  the  ^plntion  has  a  |a||ne  and  bitter 

• 

is  found  at  Salzburg  ^nd  also  at  Jschel  in  Upper  Aus- 
lalysis  by  Stromeyer: — 

Sulphate  of  lime  .  • 

Sulphate  of  potash  \ 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  • 

Chloride  of  sodium  , 
Peroxide  of  iron    • 
Water 

98*96 

>LYHEDRON.  [Polygon  and  PoLYH|a)BON.] 
)LYHISTOR,  ALEXANDER,  a  native  of  CotycDum 
hrygia,  according  to  some,  and  of  Miletus  according  to 
rs,  was  a  geographer  and  historian,  who  lived  in  the 
ith  century  of  Rome,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
ans  in  the  war  of  ^ulla  against  Mithridatesii.  Being 
based  by  Cornelius  Lentulus,  he  was  entrusted  by  him 
the  education  of  his  children,  and  at  last  received  (lis 
om.  He  then  assumed  the  name  pf  Cornelius,  af^er 
of  his  patron.  He  resided  chiefly  at  Rome,  and  ha4 
untry-house  at  Laurcntum,  which  having  tal^en  fire 
3  he  was  there,  he  perished  in  the  (lames.  He  is  often 
tioned  and  quoted  by  Pliny  the  Elder,  Diogenes 
tius,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Eusebius,  as  a  man 
ry  extensive  learnino;,  in  consequence  of  which  he  i|ras 
d  Polyhistor.  He  wrote  a  work  in  forty  books,  each 
being  the  description  of  a  distinct  country.  Stephanus 
.iitinus  mentions  his  account  of  Bithynia,|Laria,Jpaphla- 
I,  Svria,  Libya,  Crota,  and  other  countries.  Clemens 
Landrinus  quotes  his  treatise  on  the  Jews,  of  which  Eu- 
is  has  inserted  fragments  in  his  '  Chronography.'  Cle- 
I  Alexandrinus  mentions  another  work  of  Tolyhistor, 
le  '  Symbol  of  Pythagoras ;'  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
s  work  against  Julian,  quotes  his  authority  on  the  early 
ry  of  the  world.  Unfortunately  none  of  Polybistor's 
.8  have  come  down  to  us. 
>lyhistor  is  also  the  title  of  a  work  on  geography  by 

lUS.      [SOLINUS.] 

DLY'LEPAS,  M.  de  Blainville's  name  for  the  genus 
pellum  of  authors.     [Cirripeda,  vol.  vii.,  p.  208.2 
3LYMIGNITE.  Tiianiaie  of  Iron,  Zircon,  Slc,  Occurs 
allized.     Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.     Frac- 

conchoidal.     Hardness,  scratches  phospnate  of  lime, 
is  s>jratched  by  felspar.     Colour  black.    Lustre  nearly 
llic.     Opaque.     Specific  gravity  4'806. 
(fore  the  blow-pipe,  infusible ;  acted  upon  by  sulphuric 

when  reduced  to  fine  powder. 

is  found  [in  imbedded  crystals  at  Frederiksvam  in 
vay. 
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44*74 

• 

87-70 

• 

2P'04 

• 

0'19 

• 

P*34 

• 

6-95 

• 
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An^y^i*  hy  Berzelius : — 

Titanic  acid  .         .         ,         .  49  •  3 

Oxide  of  iron          •         .         .  i2'2 

Oxide  of  ceriuin      .         •         ,  5*0 

O^ido  of  manganese        •         ,  2*7 

Zirconja        .         .         .         ,  14*  4 

Yttria  ,        .        .         *         .  11-5 

Linje 4*2 

Maznesia,  potash,  silica,  and  oxide 

of  tin         .                 •        ,  traces 
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POLYMORPHl'NA.    [Fobaminifbra.  vol.  x.,  p.  348.] 

POLYNE'MUiS,  a  geniis  of  fishes,  placed  by  Cuvier  in 
hi^  third  division  pf  the  Perpi(Jaj,  the  species  of  which  are 
dis{inguished  by  the  ventral  fins  bpipg  inserted  farther  back 
than  the  pectorals.  These  flslie^  are  further  distinguished 
by  having  several  long  filaments  benealji  |he  pectoral 
fin ;  these  are,  in  fact,  free  rays  pf  x\}m  fin :  their  teeth  are 
mii)ute  and  dense  as  ihe  pile  on  velvet,  or  recurved  like  the 
teeth  in  a  qai-ding-piachine ;  they  are  found  on  both  jaw8» 
as  well  as  on  the  yomef  jind  palate.  The  general  form  of 
the  body  of  the  Polynen^i  someiifhaj  resembles  that  of  the 
perch;  thjB  muzzle  prqiects  over  the  mouth;  the  eyes  are 
rather  large  and  placea  very  for^ar4;  the  dorsal  fins  are 
short  »nd  widely  separated,' and  the  caudal  fin  is  large,  and 
more  pr  less  forkeu.  T)ie  scales  extend  on  the  fins,  as  in 
many  pf  tl^e  Scicenicfa,  which  these  fishes  appear  to  ap- 
proach in  some  other  characters. 

poiisiderable  interest  is  atfach^d  to  the  P^ilynemx  on  ac- 
count pf  some  recent  discoveries,  which  tend  to  show  that 
they  produce  isinglass  in  considerable  abundance. 

The  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Zoological  Society 
was  first  directed  to  this  subject  by  Dr.  Cantor.*  *  In  the  De- 
cember number  (1838)  of  Parbury's  "Oriental  Herald," 
says  this  natpralist, '  appeals  a  letter  "on  the  Suleah  fish  of 
Bengal,  and  the  isinglass  it  aflfbrds :" '  this  fish,  says  the 
anonjf  moiis  |hri^r,  Wnefi  at  its  full  size,  attains  about  four 
feef  iq  lengt)i>  ana  is  squalilorni,  resembling  the  shark 
species  in  fipt>eirfU)ce,'t)U(  fsxhibiiipg  a  more  delicate  struo- 
tvfre.  7b^  poi^io^^' P' |b|>  fl^b  is  exceedingly  coarse,  and  is 
coiivertea  by  {he  ni^tjyes,  when  salted  and  spiced,  into 
*  burtah,'  a  piquant  relish,  well  linoif  n  at  the  breakfast-tables 
of  Bengal.  The  oladder  of  tbe  Suleah  may  be  considered 
the  most  valuable  part  0^  it;  this^  when  exposed  to  tho 
sun  and  sufi*ered  to  dry,  becomes  purely  pellucid,  and  so 
hard,  that  it  will  repel  the  edge  of  a  sbarp  knife  when  ap- 
plied to  it.  These  bladders  vary  from  half  a  pound  to  three- 
Quarters  of  a  pound  avoirdupois  in  weight  when  perfectly 
ary.  This  fish  abounds  in  Channel  Creek,  off  Saugor,  and 
in  the  ostia,  or  mouths,  of  all  the  rivers  which  interiiect  the 
Sunderbuns,  and  are  exceedingly  plentiful  in  certain  sea- 
sons. 

The  discovery  of  isinglass  as  a  product  of  India  was  so 
important,  that  Dr.  Cantor  determined  to  investigate  the 
subject,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  tho  Suleah 
might  be;  when,  quite  unexpectedly,  he  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  McClelland,  in  which  that  naturalist  stated  that 
ii^  had  examined  U^is  fish,  and  found  it  to  be  ihePolynemiu 
Sele  of  Hamilton's  '  Fishes  of  the  6ange:»  :*  he  moreover 
discovered  that  an  individual  of  that  species  weighing  two 
pounds  would  yield  sixty-five  (grains  of  pure  isinglass,  an 
article  which  in  |pdia  sells  at  sixteen  rupees  (U.  12«.)  per 
pound. 

Tliinking  it  bigbly  probable  that  other  species  of  Polyne- 
mus  besidflf  the  P.  Seif  will  yield  isinglass.  Dr.  Cantor  pro- 
cee4f  to  give  a  short  account  of  those  species  which  came 
under  h\M  observation  while  attached  as  surgeon  to  the 
Honourable  Company's  Suryey  of  the  sea-fece  of  the  Gan- 
getio  aelta. 

'  The  speciei  best  known,*  says  the  author,  *  is  the  Po!y- 
nemus  Hisua  of  Hamilton  {Pol.  longifiUs,  Cuvier;  the 
Tupsee,  or  Mango  pish,  of  the  Anglo-Indians) :  this  inhabit:! 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  sestuaries  of  the  Ganges,  but 
enters  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  even  higher  up  than  Cal- 
cutta during  the  breeding  season  (April  and  M.iy),  when 
the  fish  is  considered  in  its  highest  perfection,  and  is  gene- 
rally sought  as  a  great  delicacy.  This  species  is  the  smallest. 
for  its  length  seldom  exceeds  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  one 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  depth.'  It  is  remarkable  fur  the 
groat  length  of  filapncnts,  or  free  rays,  of  the  pectoral  fins, 
these  being  about  twice  the  length  of  the  body,  and  seven 
•  ^  ttie  *  fVoecedin^  of  thf  Z«ol«gle«l  Society*  %sk  Juily,  lSd9. 
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ID  number  on  cacli  ciile.  fhlijnemut  aureut  anrt  P.  Toptui 
at  llamillun.  Dr.  Canlor  nintes,  are  cluiulf  nllied  to  IhU 
ipuciiM.  ■  Polynemut  Self,  Unniiltun  (P.  plftieiut,  Brous- 
BonnnU ;  P-  lineutuii.lMcipciM,  is  t  huSuleah  fiih  mentioned 
in  Piirbury'^  "  Urienlnl  Herald,"  I  be  same  which  Mr. 
McC'k'lland  iiibmilied  to  examination.  This  aperiei,  tu 
well  nit  niiulbvr  cIukcIt  nllied  to  P.  quadnJtUt'  Cuvier, 
whii-h  I  havu  dissccled,  Hgurod,  and  diwcribed,  under  the 
iiamouf  P.  Su//(iiA<Sarcolib),Bi)pcara  to  be  equally  plentiful, 
in  *haalft,aU  the  year  round,  in  tlio  sestuarie*  ortheGangei, 
and  i«  appreciated  by  European*  fur  ili  excellent  HiTOur: 
both  species  altoin  a  lize  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length, 
and  cl^hl  to  ten  inehei  in  deDth.' 

Besides  these  species  found  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland, 
two  oilier  species  of  Poljfnemus,  P.  hexanemu*  and  P.  hep- 
ludactylia,  have  been  discovered  off  the  coail  of  Java.  On 
liiu  coast  of  Africa  and  in  Ibe  West  Indies,  certain  species 
of  the  present  genus  are  found.  One  of  ibe  African  species 
is  confounded  by  Cuvier  with  the  Indian  P.  longijllit,  and 
tbe  mistake  has  been  rectified  by  Mr.  Bannelt-t    It  appears 


riiu)  diflcrs  from  the  Manf^Qsh  of  India  in  the  number  of 
free  rays  to  the  pectoral  fins,  the  latter  having  seven  rays, 
and  the  African  species  only  five.  MM.  Cuvier  and  Valen- 
ciennes, not  having  found  any  species  of  Iblt/nemul  vith  so 
few  as  Svo  freo  rays,  and  those  longer  than  tbe  body,  imagined 
that  the  fiii.  quinqiiariiu  was  founded  on  a  mulilateu  spe- 
cimen. Several  individuals!  however  having  this  character 
being  discovered  by  Captain  Bclcbor,  R.N.,  during  his  sui 
vuy  of  a  part  of  the  Allanlio  coast  of  North  Africa,  Ml 
Bennett  proposed  to  nniDO  the  speciei  aftet  Aitedi 


Tbe  second  African  species  belongs  to  that  section  in 
which  the  free  ray*  of  the  pectoral  Bns  are  short,  and  bu 
leceited  tbe  name  of  Mynemui  quadrifilit. 


PulrHiniii  i|iiadilllii.  Cui.rt  Va,. 

In  the  American  Folynemui  (/>.  Ameneamu)  Wxn 

seicn  free  rays  to  the  pectoral  fin,  and  these  scarcely  reucu 

tlH!  tip  of  the  ventral  Bns ;  it  it  about  onu  foot  in  UdbIIi,  of 
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a  libery  eolotir';  the  pMtoral  flni  an  alnoit  bhek, 

other  flns  are  spotted  with  black. 

POLYNE'SIA,  a  word  formed  tnm  tlMGiMLad 
nifying  '  many  islandi,'  is  a  term  which  baa  uol  I         ■■ 
used  in  geography.     When  the  nunieroua  (pnufa  w 
dispersed  over  the  Paciflc,  and  the  whole  eztcDt  «f  i      >  ^ 
IS  called  Australia,  became  known,  geofia^tm 
necessity  of  separating  both  from  Asia,  and  <w  liii 
a  distinct  description,  and  accordingly  tbe] 
proprialo  name.     Tha  English  geographcn  mmiftmm 
Australasia,  tbe  German  Austrvlia,  and  the  Fr« 
nesio.     Under  this  name  the  French  g 
hciided  not  only  the  several  grot 
the  PaciQc  and  the  continent  o 
them  all  tlie  islands  cast  of  the  Ba^  of  J 
which  are  commonly  called  tbe  Indian  Ar 

as  those  islands  had  always  been  considered  an  a^, 

of  Asia,  the  name  of  Polynesia,  in  tbia  eatcnt  Ut  il»^ 
Qcalion,  was  not  approved  ot,  and  it  fell  into  diaoaa;  aaa  ss 
it  was  not  thought  convenient  to  nnile  the  gnat  UmA  rf 
Australia  with  the  other  groups  of  the  Paeifie,  the  a^  d 
Polynesia  has  in  modem  times  been  leatnctad  te  dM 
islands  of  the  great  ocean  which  are  to  Ibecaat  of  tba  rhk| 
pines,  Moluccas,  and  Australia,  and  extend  Id  the  M^n 


ame  the  French  KMKn]  « 

everal  groupsof  ialBiMaviuEBab 
ontinent  of  AustTBlia,  bM  ajfai  ■ 


coast  of  America.   A  few: 


however,  which  an  rtiMl 


jroupa 
far  from  the  American  continent,  and  1 
considered  as  belonging  to  that  continent,  aa  Swm  F«> 
nandet,  the  Galapagos,  and  the  Rerillagigedo  lalaafc  ■ 
well  as  the  islands  constituting  the  empira  of  Jaii^  At 
island  of  Formosa,  and  the  Kurulea,  are  excluded  ftoatts 
term.  We  shall  merely  enumerate  the  large  islandsaadAi 
groups  of  smaller  islands  comprehended  under  tbe  aiBirf 
Polynesia,  as amorc  particular  notice  of  thna  is  ainawiAr 
their  separate  heads.  South  of  the  equator  wtmrvrm.Vm 
Admiralty  lalands.  New  Ireland,  with  Near  Haiwrer.  ?!m 
Britain,  Louisiade,  Now  Georgia  Arrhipelajgo,  OnceaC 
lotte  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  V 
Friendly  Islands,  Navigator's  Islands,  Soeictr  I 

Juesas  Islands,  Pamuto  Island*,   and   the  '-i^«ni  j      ■ 
tland  ;  to  which  are   to  be   added,  south  of  lb 
tropic  Pitcaim's  Island,  Norfolk.  Island,  and  Iha 
New  Zealand.     North  of  the  equator  are  tbe  Pel... .._ 
tbe  New  Phili[ipinos,the  Ladroiies,  the  Ralick,lbel 
and  tbe  Sandwich  Islands. 

POLYNOMIAL,  an  algebraical  word  mcaai       n 
pression  which  has  several  terms,  being  the  | 
under  which  aro  included,  binomiala,  IriaoiLiHs.  ^b 
nomials,  &c.,  or  expressions  of  two,  three,  four,      .1 
The  polytmmiat  thenrem  means  the   theorem   tij  > 
polynomial  expression  is  raised  to  its  leveral  powv^ 
an  easy  way  of  doing  this,  sec   Librarw  tff  Vtffid  Kmm- 
ledge,  '  Diff.  Calc.,'  pp.  3j8-337. 

P0LYOLX>NTA  ('  many-toothed  tribe'j.aDi       aaatw 
Lamarck  and  M.  de  Blainville  to  the  Areacta  « 
tbe  Ark-iheUi,  &c.  of  collectors,  oompreheadii  ■ 

collected  by  Linnnua,  in   his  '  Systema  Natu         .. 
genus  Area,  and  those  deiifniated  by  mon  mi 
as  the  genera  Area,  Cueailira,  Ptelune^^M,  .,«>  ..me^ 

Lamarck'a  Arcatea  constitute  a  part  of  hk  I 
Tinuipidet,  and  are  arranged  by  him  betvaen  t^  . 
ceVs  and  the  Trigoniet. 

De  Blainville  placa  bis  family  Ihfyodim^  m  dn^ 
between  the  Mtftitaeea  and  Submglilaua. 

Lamarck  thus  defines  the  family : — 

'Cardinal  teeth  small,  numerous,  enleriKandttfwd 
in  each  valve  in  cither  a  straight,  a  curredL  oe  a  ta^ 
line.' 

M.  Deshayes  remarks,  in  (ha  last  edition  of  J  L 

thai  the  greater  number  of  conehologiala  a        ^  t— 


to  be  very  natural, and  notrcouiring  any  alw 
tionship  between  (he  genera  being  apparonl 
between  Cuculleea.  Area,  and  PeetuiteMlmi  f 


fcrenees  eiListing  between  them  n 

that  their  union   under   one  natu  lu         ,  , 

adopted.     Niu-ula  indeed  doei  not  a|i|«       .« 

be  so  well  connected  with  the  pteceuu       ■        ■.. 

Nucula  oro   nacreous,   a  condition   i         JUor 

others.     Thebinge  teeth  too  of  the  JVa  hath>« 

fiimi,  and  tliuy  arc  in  general  more  pci     <.  ihaa ) 

the.4rr^and  l^elunmli;  thepuaitioDw  t«u 

tinguishcs  them  Htill  further.  In  the  thrae  prea.^ 

the  ligament  U  external,  and  rolled  up.  aa  it  1 

tbebiiigej  in  the  A'iKa/<r  it  isinlentataaAn      H 
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■mall  spoon -shaped  cavity  placed  in  the  angle  formed  bjrllie 
cardinal  hiiif;e.  Il  is  true,  Esys  M.  Deahayes,  in  continua- 
tion, that  among  the  Nucula  are  comprehended  many 
■pecies  in  ^hich  the  ligament  is  external  as  in  Ihe Peclufieuii ; 
and  these  species  are  not  nacreous.  M.  Deshayes  sugftetls 
that  it  may  be  convenient  to  withdraw  tbeee  species  Troni 
the  genus  Nueuia,  to  place  them  among  the  Area  and  the 
Peeltaiculi,  and  thus  separate  them  from  the  Tamily  of  the 
Areadtr,  wliich  family  would  be  then  well  characterised  by 
ths  position  of  the  ligament  and  the  nature  of  the  hin^e. 
Hfl  further,  vrilh  reference  to  the  figure  published  by  M. 
Quoy,  in  the '  Voyage  of  ihc  Asttolabe,'  of  the  animal  of  a 
liunda  placed  beneath  that  of  a  Trigonia,  acknowledt^g 
that  there  is  no  denying  that  more  analogy  exists  between 
them  than  had  been  at  first  supposed ;  but  he  also  says  that 
it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  animal  of  the  Nuculu 
represented  belongs  to  a  species  which  has  an  external 
ligament,  and  which  by  that  very  organisation  approaches 
the  Trigonia  more  than  the  others. 

H.  I<Ung  makes  the  Arcadte  consist  of  the  genera  Cucul- 
Lra,  Area,  Pectunculia,  Nucula,  and  Trigonia,  and  gives 
the  following  as  the  character  of  the  family : — 

Animal  having  the  maiille  entirely  open  throughout  lis 
circumference,  excepting  towards  the  back,  wilhout  tubes  or 
■ny  particular  apertures,  and  partially  adherent;  sometimes 
proloHKed  backwards ;  the  foot  always  very  considerable. 

Shell  generally  thick,  regular,  equivalve,  ineauilateral, 
«Uli  a  similar  hinge  in  each  valve  always  formed  of  serial 
teeth,  which  are  often  lamellar.  Siting  into  each  other, 
Uraight  or  oblii^ue  |  muscular  iinpressioni  nearly  always 
nnited  by  a  pallial  impression,  which  is  vary  narroT,  and 
parallel  to  the  border  of  the  shell 

In  this  article  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  genera 
CtieulUea,  Area,  Peduncului,  and  Nueuia.  Trigonia  will  bo 
treated  of  underTRiGONiA. 

Cucullroa.  (Lam.^ 
Generic  Character.'^Ammal  very  thick,  having  the 
BUintle  a  little  prolonged  backwards,  and  bordered  by  nn 
inedular  row  of  tentacular  filaments;  labial  appendages 
nnall  and  triangular ;  foot  large,  pedunculated,  compressed, 
•nd  slit  longitudinally. 

Shell  thick,  navicular,  equivalve.  inequilateral,  ventricose, 
with  distant  umbones ;  hinge  linear,  straight,  formed  of 
•mall  transverse  leelh  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  length, 
•nd  of  many  other  teeth  or  longitudinal  ribs;  ligament 
entirely  external;  anterior  muscular  impression  forming  a 
projection  with  an  angular  or  auriculate  border.     (Rang.) 

H-  Deshayes  remarks  that  the  CucuUasa  differ  but  little 
from  the  Area,  and  although  they  have  a  particular  form, 
there  are  some  species  of  the  tatter  genus  which  establish 
the  passage  between  the  two  genem.  Ho  observes  that 
what  must  essentially  distinguishes  the  Cueullaee  from  the 
Arete,  are  the  transverse  ribs  placed  at  the  extremities  of 
the  hinge,  which  ribs  articulate  together  like  the  teeth  of 
the  Area.  All  the  Area,  he  adds,  have  not  the  cardinal 
teeih  upon  a  straight  line;  for  this  hne  in  some  species  is 
carved  at  the  extremities,  and  then  the  teeth  become 
oblique,  and  in  some  species  transverse:  such  species  are 
closely  approximated  to  Cucultaa  in  the  hinge.  Upon  these 
grounds  M.  Deshayes  is  of  opinion  that  the  Cueuiieeee  should 
be  reunited  to  Ihc  Arete  as  a  subdivision  of  the  latter. 

H.  de  Blainvitle  had  previously  come  to  the  same  eon- 
duaion,  for,  in  his  '  Manuel  de  Malacologie,'  he  had,  a*  will 
be  aeen  more  in  detail  when  wo  come  to  treat  of  Area  pro- 
perly so  called,  made  CueuUcea  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
that  genus. 

The  number  of  recent  species  of  CueuUtea  recorded  by 
H.  Deshayes  in  his  tables  is  one  only;  nor  are  any  i 
noticed  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck. 

This  species  is  the  Area  corteamerala  of  Martini,  J rea 
Cueullus  of  Gmelin,  Area  eucullata  of  Chemnifi,  and  Cu- 
euUeea  auriculi/era  of  Lamarck,  under  which  last  name  it  is 
generally  known ;  but,  as  M.  Deshayes  well  remarks.  Mar- 
tini's name  his  the  priority,  and  it  ought  to  be  that  by 
which  the  species  should  be  designated. 

Deteriphon. — The  shape  of  the  shell,  which  is  of  fair 
siie,  will  be  seen  belter  from  the  subjoined  cut  than  from 
verbal  description.  The  longitudinal  stria  are  more  marked 
than  the  transverse  sfrim.  The  colour  is  ralher  a  deep  cin- 
namon-brown externally,  and  internally  on  the  anterior  part 
brown  linged  with  violet. 
Zoeaiilsi-—The  Indian  Ocean ;  sand;  bottomt. 
P.O.,  No.  1148. 


Area.    (Linn.) 

Animai  mote  or  less  thick,  generally  rather  elongated ; 
mantle  prolonging  itself  slightly  backwards,  and  wilh  a  row 
of  tentacular  lllaments  on  its  borders ;  labial  appendages 
very  small  and  slender;  foot  pedunculated,  compressed,  and 
slit  throughout  its  length. 

Shell  navicular,  ritber  thick,  equivalve,  inequilateral, 
elongated,  more  or  less  oblique )  umbones  distant  and  olten 
a  litita  recurved  forwards;  hinge  linear,  straight,  fur- 
nished throughout  its  length  with  a  numerous  row  of  small 
teeth  or  transverse  laminte.  which  are  equal  and  intrant ; 
ligament  entirely  external. 

M.  Rang,  who  gives  the  above  as  the  characters  of  Area, 
remarks  that  the  species  sometimes  adhere  by  their  foot, 
and  moreftequently  by  means  ofabyssus. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  observes 
that  the  organization  of  this  genus  has  been  well  known 
since  the  publication  of  the  great  work  of  Poll,  'Teslacea 
utriusque  Sicilite.'  where  he  has  demonstrated  the  anatomy 
of  Area  Note ;  and  that  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  ana- 
tomy of  a  species  which  is  perfectly  closed,  Area  anltquala, 
for  example,  should  be  detailed  in  the  same  manner.  The 
external  form  of  the  animal  approximates  much  to  that  of 
tbo  shell  itself;  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  are  disunited 
throughout  its  length ;  ihey  are  delicate,  and  leave  towards 
their  median  part  a  small  gap  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
shell :  the  bony  is  ralher  thick.  From  the  median  part  of 
the  abdominal  mass  is  elevated  a  very  short  thick  truncated 
foot,  offering  at  it*  truncation  an  oval  and  rather  consider- 
able mass  of  horny  compact  matter,  in  lieu  of  the  silkv 
byssus  of  some  other  Conehifera,  and  which  serves  both 
for  attachment  and  also  as  a  sort  of  op&rculum  to  close  the 
gaping  of  the  valves  into  which  it  passes.  On  each  sido  of 
the  body  may  be  seen,  nearly  throughout  the  length  of  the 
animal, two  branch  in,  which  are  nearly  equal,  and  composed 
of  vary  fine  and  very  flexible  detached  filaments.  At  the 
anterior  part  of  the  foot  and  of  the  abdominal  mass  Ibereia 
a  transverse  slit  of  a  moderate  extent,  having  on  each  side 
two  slightly  projeoting  lips,  but  which  are  prolonged  to  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  body:  this  slit  is  the  buccal  aperture, 
and  the  lips  are  the  labial  palps.  There  are  two  adductor 
muscles  which  attach  the  animal  to  the  shell ;  they  are  dit- 
tant  and  situated  at  each  extremity,  the  posterior  being  the 
most  considerable.  The  animal  is  provided  with  powerful 
muscles  proper  to  the  foot,  and  these  last  leave  on  the  in- 
,  temaland  auperior  surface  a  particular  itnpreision  much 
Vot.  XVnL-3  A 
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larger  than  Id  Men  in  the  greater  number  of  the  other  ani 
iimU  uf  this  clust.  The  buccal  aperture  leada  into  a  nar 
Tuw  and  ralhcr  long  msuphagut,  al  the  siile  of  which  am 
upeuing  at  ila  luwcr  pari  ii  ft  small  elon^jateil  pouch,  ii 
wiiich  ii  contained  a  small  homy  stylet.  The  ccsophegu 
lerminalea  ut  a  very  imall  globulir  itomach,  in  the  walls  of 
wbich  are  seen  Urge  cry pti,  by  whit-h  the  liver,  »bich  enve- 
lopes it,  poun  in  its  aecrction.  The  inteitino  ii  slender, 
Qiid  makes  only  a  single  circuit,  to  d«  to  rvach  the  donal 
and  median  line,  pn&sos  behind  the  posterior  retractor 
muscle,  and  terminates  by  an  anus  turned  downwards.  Tbe 
organs  of  circuktioii  have  a  parlii^ular  diipMition  in  III 
Are/r.  very  dilTercnt  from  what  in  known  iu  the  otlier  aci 
phalout  mnlluica.  In  nearly  all  the  moUuski  of  this  class 
the  heart  has  a  *ini;lB  ventricle  embracing  the  rectum,  and 
placed  in  tliu  ilnrsat  and  median  line  of  tha  animal.  In  the 
Arkd,  the  back  of  the  animal  bcin^  very  wide  and  the 
brauchiiD  very  distant  at  their  insertion  upon  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  body,  there  is  a  ventricle  and  an  auricle  for  each 
pair  of  branchim,  or,  in  other  words,  there  are  in  lliisgGDUH 
tno  hearts.  The  nervous  ayslem  U  very  considerable:  lh> 
principal  branches  of  it  are  to  be  seen  on  the  internal  aur 
face  orthe  posterior  retractor  muscle. 

M.  Dcshayes  adds,  that  if  this  organiiation  be  compared 
niib  thai  of  the  I'ectuncali,  sufficient  differeticet  will  bu 
found  to  justify  the  separation  of  the  two  genera;  but  hu 
appears  to  Ihink  that  this  might  not  be  the  nua  if  the  ani- 
mal of  those  Arete  which  havo  no  byssut  uerc  known. 

M.  d<!  BlainviUe  divides  iho  Arae  into  the  following  sub- 

A.  (Le*  Nai'ieules.) 

NavicuUr  species;   the  hinge  completely  ilraigbt;  Ihe 

foot  tendinous  and  adherent.     (.Byuoarca,  Sw.)     [Bvsso- 

Examplu,  Area  Nate. 

B.  {Les  Bii/ournee* ~Qeau9  Tiia't,  Oken.) 

Example,  Area  lorluota. 

C  (Gonus  Ciieullira,  Lam.) 

Navicular  species;  the  hinge  completely  straight;  Ihe 
terminal  leelh  much  loii|^  and  more  oblique  than  tlie 
other*. 

Eitamplc,  Cucul/iea  auncultfera,  L«m. 
D. 

Species  with  a  straight  hinge  not  notched  or  not  B"pii>S 
inKn'iorly. 

Example,  Area  barbala. 

E.  (I..es  Rhomboides.) 

Species  well  close'l.of  leiuelongaiedfoTm,inorepMtinoid, 
and  with  a  straight  hinge. 

Example,  Area  rhomiea. 

F. 

Oval  spoeios,  elongsied  or  a  little  arched  longitudinally, 
sliffhlly  Raping  inferiorly,  with  Ihe  umbones  at  Utile  dis- 
tance from  each  oiher,  the  ligament  nearly  internal,  and 
the  dental  line  a  liiile  bent. 

Example.  Area  mytiUiidea. 

The  number  of  recent  species  recorded  fay  M.  Detbates, 
in  his  Tablet,  is  forty-three,  and  of  ihcio  Arcie  teniitorlu. 
Soa.  letnignna,  uatlxinata,  barbala,  Magtllanica,  Ilel- 
binfii,  aitUquata,  rhombni,  elalhrala,  a  ne.«  siiGcles,  Uuf- 
mardii,  and  Quayi,  are  nuled  as  both  living  and  fossil  (icr- 
liary).  In  tlio  laal  edition  of  Lamarek  forty  ih  ihe  number 
civaD.  Both  these  numbers  are  however  beluw  the  mark. 
For  inslonce,  no  notice  is  taken  in  Lamarck  of  ihe  ftfleen 
new  species  collected  by  Mr.  Cuming,  and  described  bv  Ur 
O.  B.  Sowerby.  (Zooi.  Proe.,  1HJ3.) 

The  following  descriptions  and  cuts  Till  give  some  idea 
of  the  difference  of  form  assumed  by  the  tbcllt  of  this 
genui:— 

Area  Sate. 

Z)««er(pAoit.— Shell  oblong,  ttrialed;  apex  cmai^inale; 
umbones  very  remote,  incurved ;  margin  gaping. 

Z^cajffy.  — Atlantic  Ocean,  seas  of  Europe. 

Area  /ortaoao—l Genus  7Hff«,  Okcn). 

Deteription.  —  ShvW  twisted,  parallel ipiped,  striated; 
valves  obliquely  carinalcd :  umbones  tnutl,  recurred, 

io<Wj/y.— Tile  Indian  Ocean. 

Arm  antiquala. 

Df*eriplion.—S\\ts\\  transverse,  obliquely  coidale,  venlri- 
cose,  many-Tibbed ;  ihe  nbt  Iranst-eraeiy  slrialod  and  blunt ! 
Um  potleri»r  ribs  biUd.     CuUiur  white. 


£n«i/t'^.— I^marrk  givi 

of  Afric.i.  and  the  Mcdite  .     

species,  uf  which  M.  Dethayes,  in  Ike  UM  • 
Animaux  ton*  Vntibrtt,  Hya  tbat  h«  it  ( 
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t1)e  timo  of  Linnccua  two  species  at  leuit  have  been 
inded  under  ihe  denominelion  of  Area  aniiquala, 
igh  they  are  easily  distinguished;  the  one,  more 
erse,  haa  the  cardinal  surfuce  always  furrowed  into 
;e  shapes  when  tbe  valves  arc  united ;  the  utber  having 
ker  shell,  ihe  ribs  Hatliir,  wider,  and  slrinted,  but 
with  furrows  on  ihe  cardinal  surface.  This  last,  being 
Mt  common  and  most  antientlf  known,  shuuld,  in  his 
n,  rerain  the  name  of  Area  aniiquala,  and  he  cites 
lowing  flEUres  of  the  shell  :—Guufe.  Tett.,  pi.  87,  f.  C; 
D..  ConcK.,  t.  vii.,  pi.  S5,  f.  548 ;  Encyclop.,  pi.  3ue,  f. 
onov,,  Zooph.,  pi.  18,  f.  13.  M.  Deshnyea  further 
ke,  that  the  shell  Qgurcd  hy  Poll  and  cited  by  La- 
.  in  the  synonymy  conalilutes  a  species  disiincl  from 
O  othen.  He  adds  that  this,  which  inhibits  the  Me- 
inean.it  Ihe  living  analogue  ot  Areadituvii.  Neither, 
opinion,  is  the  Area  anttquata  of  Brocchi  a  true 
lata,  but  the  Area  diluvii,  tbe  fossil  analogue  of  Ihe 
s  figured  by  Puli. 


I,  nirci  clOKil.  Inft 


totnl  margin  towiHt  Ikl  tpHlatot. 


bilt  0/  Ihe  Genus.— Tho  Area  have  hitherto  been 
.  on  bottoms  of  sandy  mud  and  mud,  at  depths  varying 
the  surftice  to  seventeen  fathoms.  Some  of  tbe  species 
loorcd  lo  stones,  corals,  &c. 

Pectunculuj,  Lam. 
nerio  Character.—  Animal  rounded,  more  or  lets  thick, 
no  tentacular  filaments  on  Ihe  bolder  of  iti  mantle; 
i  appendages  vary  narrow ;  fool  large,  compnEaed,  and 
DngiludinaUy. 

Mil  lenticular,  thick,  solid,  equivalve,  lubequilateral 
ejy  closed ;  umbones  rather  small  and  more  or  leu 
nl;  binge  formed  of  a  curvilinear  row  of  imaU  nai 
>r  numerous,  intrant  teeth,  which  are  olten  incomplete 
■x  Ihc  umbones;  ligament  external.  (Rang.) 
ibits  q/"  the  Genus. — The  Peclunculi  live  on  sandy  or 
dy  bottoms,  and  have  been  found  at  depths  ranging 
I  Dve  to  seventeen  fathoms.  They  move  by  means  of 
fool,  which  the  animal  uses  to  propel  itself. 
..  t>i>shayes  observes,  in   Ihe  last  edition  of  I^marck, 

if,  in  some  imporlant  points,  the  organiialion  of  tbe 
uiiculi  differs  from  thai  uf  the  Area,  in  others  great 
ogy  exiils.     Tiie  PeelunaJi.  having  no  byssus,  livafree, 

have  a  foot  formed  nearly  like  Iha  edge  of  an  axe. 
ill  that  orgiin  is  conlracted,  the  edge  seems  simple;  but 
D  the  animal  dilates  it,  its  lower  part  exbibita  an  oblong 
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disk  circumscnbed  by  «  sharp  border :  this  disk  beua  mtich 
resemblance  to  that  upon  which  ihe  Gaairopods  creep.  Th« 
branchim  are  formed  of  long  filaments,  as  in  the  Area ;  ihe 
abdominal  mass  is  considerable,  and  the  fool  is  allacberl 
throughout  its  length.  The  buccal  aperture  is  betireen  the 
anterior  part  of  tbe  abdominal  mass  and  the  anterior  retrac- 
tor muscle  ;  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  Iransverse  slit  between 
he  two  lips,  which  are  prolonged  on  each  side  of  the  muscle 
ind  ascend  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  bianchiie.  Tbe  ceso- 
phagus  is  long  and  narrow,  and  has  no  borny  stylet;  it 
terminates  in  a  pyrifonn  stomach,  from  which  comes  a 
slender,  cylindrical,  and  very  long  intestine,  which,  after 
havinii  made  many  circumvolutions,  arrives  at  tbe  median 
and  dorsal  part  of  the  animal,  passes  behind  the  posterior 
adductor  muscle,  is  contorted  so  as  to  follow  its  surface,  and 
terminalei  towards  its  inferior  border,  where  it  ends  in  a 
floating  anus.  The  heart  is  simple;  a  single  ventricle 
Bces  Ihe  rectum  ;  the  auricles  are  very  large,  and  do 
,iour  out  the  blood  to  tbe  branchim  by  their  border,  but 
ihey  terminate  anteriorly  by  two  vessels,  which  are  curved 
backwards  so  as  to  furnish  a  small  vessel  to  each  of  the 
branchial  filaments. 

The  number  of  living  species  stated  in  the  tables  of  VI. 
Deah ayes  is  nineteen,  and  of  Ihese  the  following  are  recorded 
as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary)  : — Pectuneuli  glyeymerif, 
pitoiut,  violar4ieeHt,  and  nummaritu.  The  number  given 
in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  is  twenty  ;  but  the  nine 
species  named  and  described  by  Mr.  Broderip  and  Mr.  G. 
B.  Sonerby  respeclivelv,  from  Hr.  Cuming's  collection 
fZonl.  Proe.,  1822  ;  Miiller,  Si/noptit),  a "" 


V  omitted. 


lib  decussate  sirite;  umbones  oblique  , 

Localiliei.—Jhe  Medileiranean  and  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean. 
(Lara.) 


Nucula,  Xam. 
Gmerie  CharaeUr. — Animal  rather  thick,  sub iriquelroua. 
having  Iba  mantle  open  only  in  its  inferior  moiety,  with 
entire  borders,  denticulated  throughout  Ihe  length  of  Ihe 
back,  without  poslerior  prolongations;  anterior  buccal  ap- 
pendages ralber  long,  pointed,  stiff,  applied  one  against  the 
other,  like  a  kind  of  Jaws,  the  posterior  ones  equally  stiff 
and  vertical ;  foot  very  large,  delicaie  at  its  rooC  enlarged 
into  a  great  oval  disk,  the  borders  of  which  are  furnished 
with  tentacular  digiiaiions. 

Shell  rather  thirk,  lomelimes  nacreous,  subtriquelrous, 
equivalve,  inequilateral;  umbones  contiguous  and  curved 
forwards ;  hinge  formed  on  each  valve  of  a  numerous  row 
of  small  point^  teeth,  disposed  in  a  line  broken  under  the 
umbo  ;  ligament  in  great  part  internal,  short,  and  inserted 
in  a  smsU  oblique  fosset  in  each  valve.     (Rang.) 

Habits  nf  the  Genus.— The  species  have  been  found  on 
botioms  of  sandy  mud  and  sand,  both  inestuaries  and  the 
open  sea,  at  deplbs  varying  from  the  surface  to  sixty  fa- 
thoins.  Actording  to  Mr.  Cuming,  Ibe  same  species  vaiT 
much  as  lo  the  ueplhs  at  which  Ihey  live;  for  he  founa 
3Ai 
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N.  euneala  from  fourteen  to  fortjr-Qve  f^lhnmi ;  tf.  (Aligaa 
ftotn  fourioen  to  sixty  folhoms ;  ami  N.  Pmiin  from  ievenleoii 
hi  furty-ftve  fathomi. 

M.  Dcahayes,  in  lh«  last  edition  nf  I^iaarnk,  remarks, 
that  lliougU  there  is  a  HpcciM  of  Nueulu  wiilely  spread  in 
the  BritiaQ  Cbaunel  ami  Ihc  Mediterranean,  tbc  animal  re- 
mained unknown  until  M.  Quoy  D|;ured  that  of  •  large  and 
very  curiens  ipeciet  in  lliu '  Voyagu  of  the  Astrolabe.'  Tbia 
■nimal,  obiencs  M.  UeiihayuH,  bas.  as  ]..aniarck  preiliiiiil, 
much  nnalo);y  with  thai  «f  the  I^tuneuli  and  Arete.  The 
fuot  is  coiDjiresicd  lalutally.  and  (ilit  at  its  free  border,  so 
that  it  can  be  dilated  intu  a  dink  fur  crucpini;  profcresiion. 
TIte  mantle-lubes  arc  disunited  Ibruugbuiit  Ibu  le:igth  of 
their  iufuriur  bunlcr-  The  abdominal  mass  is  not  thick,  and 
(lie  fuol  is  attached  lo  it  throuj^hout  its  length  ;  on  eaeb 
side  and  above  are  found  tile  branchtD,  which  are  nearly 
OS  lung  as  the  enliro  uiiiiual,  and  very  iianuw.  Aecurding 
lo  the  lli:nre,  ihoy  scom  to  be  cnropoHuU  of  detached  nla- 
luents.  as  in  ibe  Are<f  and  IWtunculi. 

In  front  of  ilie  uhdoniinnl  mass,  and  near  the  anieiior 
adductor  mutcle,  is  the  mouth,  on  each  siilo  of  which  is  a 
pair  of  palps,  Tery  iiarnin'  and  very  much  eloiigaled  on  each 
side  of  the  visccrul  mans :  tbusu  )ialps  aiu  fobni-ouus  on  their 
internal  surface.  Tho  internal  organiialioii  dues  not  appear 
lo  be  known;  but  M.  Dusliayei  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  l>c 
predicated  lo  bear  much  tesemblaDce  with  that  of  the  Ac- 
tuiteuli. 


■hill,  mitli  His  hot  vTtlte  uiiEul  vni'^i'-UvK' 

M.  do  Blainville  divides  the  J\uculie  into  two  lectiooB :— 

A. 

Species  with  the  border  entire. 

Example,  Nucuta  rottrata. 
B. 
Species  with  the  border  rrenulated. 

Example,  Nueula  margaritacea. 

The  number  of  recent  species  of  this  genus  in  the  Tables 
of  M.  Desliaycs  is  seven,  and  of  these.  Xueulrf  margari- 
lacea,  Mia,  tmargiiitita,  and  a  new  species,  are  recorded  as 
occurrin);  both  livinj;  and  fossil  (tertiary).  In  the  last 
e<lit;on  of  l^man-k  the  number  recorded  is  ten.  M.  De- 
sbayes  however,  who  leema  lo  confound  tbc  authors  of  the 
•Mineral  Conchologv' and  the  ■Genera,' lunsidering  them 
0*  identical,  soys  that  Mr.  Sowetby  bus  added  tome  living 
»pecie*  in  bis  genera,  but  that  it  is  to  Mr.  Cuming  to  whom 
we  owe  Ibe  knowledgo  of  the  grualest  number.  He  then 
proceeds  lu  stale  that  the  laticr  bus  described  Ibem  in  the 
'  I'roi-eedingi  uf  the  ZoiiUigical  Society  of  l^iidun,'  and 
caused  tiiem  lo  bo  ntiured  in  tbc 'Cunchulogiral  Illuslra- 
lioiis'  publiahed  by  Mr.  Sowurby,  and  that  he  has  described 
thirlyfuur  living  species.  Still  he  gives  but  four  of  the 
new  apecies  in  the  tvU,  attributing  the  names  anil  descrip- 
tions lu  Mr.  Cuming,  who  curiainly  ri>Hvciu<l  ihem,  but 
dill  not  describe  one.  The  names  and  iluscrintions  are  by 
Mr.  C.  iJ.  Sowerby.  who  duscribed  ten  from  Mr.  Cuminz's 
ciilleetion,  in  tbe  ■'Zoological  Proceedings'  for  lb3J  (^ee  uIm) 
Miiller's  "  Svnopsis  ">,  which,  strangely  eiiou);h,  are  quoted 
by  M.  IX'sbavesfor  thodt■^rf?riptionof  the  four  which  he  has 
kdmittMl  into'  ihe  body  of  the  new  edition  of  iliu  '  Aniiuaux 
MTis  Vwlebres.' 

Tlie  following  dcMriptioiis  and  cuts  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  furms  of  this  iii'nut,. 

Example,  Xucii/a  rui-lrulii. 

ZJi-jH-ri/Ji'-K.— Sliill   transverse,  oblong,  ralher.  coi 
thin,  traiu\erw:ly  sirialvdi  anterior  side  longest,  attenuated 
iind  iwDated. 


Example,  Nuada  margaritaetu. 

ZteKDpf ion.— Shell  obli()Uclv  ovatfl.  triRaaal,  i 
amoolh ;  cardinal  teeth  straight,  acute :  msnn  ( 
lated. 


FoisiL  Akcadx. 
Curutliea.      Mr.  G.  B.  Sowcrbf  ('Gww«')  v**m  Ik 


d  is  tte 


fossil  s|ieeies  ai  uuraarous ;  of  these,  be  ohsarre^  m 
eroMtatirvii  is  described  by  Lamarek,  Knd  ii 
neighbourhood  of  Beauvois  and  at  Botdeaux,  in  Dens  muv 
to  tliat  of  Grignon,  but  in  England  aovervl  ipii  iii  laiii. 
both  in  tbe  grt-ensand  and  in  the  inferior  ooliu.  and  tit 
engraved  in  Sowcrby'i  '  Mineral  Concholof^j.*  Mr.  G.  L 
Sowerby  adds,  that  those  of  the  inferior  oolite  are  alas  karf 
at  Bayeux  in  Normandy. 

Tlie  number  of  fossil  snecioi  (tertiary)  lecotileil  W  K. 
Deslmyes  in  his  Tables  u  two.  In  the  laal  adiiMa  4 
Lamarck  the  number  is  six.  Dr.  Hantell,  in  hia  *TaM> 
Amngement  of  ihc  Organic  Remaina  of  iha  Cooaiy  «l 
Sussex,'  notes  a  CuetUlteit  in  the  chalk  marl,  and  *d4i  ilai 
M.  Broiigniart  sent  him  a  similar  east  from  Rwim  :  iIm 
Cufulltea  decuttala,  from  the  Shanklin  aaiid  (Fcirf^lU 

I'rofeisor  Phillips  {'Organic  Remains  of  tbe  Yoriikn 
Coasl')  records  Cueullte/r  oUonga,  amiraela,  Iriaagtitm, 
and  jierlinaia,  from  the  coralline  oolite-;  elomgmtm  thiH  Ik 
coralline,  Bath,  and  inferior  oolite;  cimictiiim  fra*  ik 
Oxfurd  clay  and  Kcllo way's  rock  ;  imperiali*  and  fyfta^iM 
from  tbe  Bath  oolite ;  caneellala  tnna  tbe  Beth  bM  wimr 
oolite;  retietJala  from  the  inferior  oolite i  end  luiTiisi  ik 
occurrence  of  tbe  fuim  in  tbe  SjieetoR  ela;  end  the  In^  la 
the  second  part  (1836)  be  deacribea  Cuetttttnr  aftteMad 
argttta  (Bolland).  ('  Illustrations  of  itie  Oe^on  cf  Y«k- 
shire.')  Dr.  Fitlun,  in  hia  '  SiniiRKphicBl  endUMal  D» 
tribulion  o[  Fossils,'  in  bis  valuable  paper  *  On  iba  SMB 


Isle  of  Wight ;  lower  gre  _    _ 

down)  iJlbrona  (Blackdown,  Devon)  ;/anBo«a  (BUcUani; 
glabra  (upper  green-sand,  Isle  of  Wight;  lower  giaM- 
sand,  Kent ;  Blackdown,  Devon) ;  glaira  f  (lew  gnae- 
sand,  Sussex);  doubtful  (upper  gicen-suid.  Maapakn; 
lower  green-sand,  Kent) ;  oiH  or  ttoo  other  ■paoeB  Ckmm 
green-sand,  Sussex) ;  new  (lower  gnen-aand,  Kent :  OiM 
oolite,  Cambridge):  a  Cuailltea  without  any  dcatfeaBM 
(lower  green-sand.  North  Wilts) ;  and  a  tmait  tftfim  &■ 
(he  Portland  sand,  Dorsetshire. 

Mr.  Lonsdale,  in  his  elaborate  paper  '  On  ihe  Oalit«  Da- 
trict  of  Bath,' mentions  CueuUaa  obltmga  (inCenorMkh 
Widcoiube  Hill)  and  Cueulltea  glabra  tiipiiai  ^mii  la^. 
neiL^hbourbuud  of  Warminster).  Mr.Murcbiaon  I'SilvM 
System')  describes  and  fluures  Ctiadl^a  amtiqma  fnm  ik 
(middru_and  lower  beds  only)  bb4  ik 


(middle  and  lower  beds  only).  Prufasaor  Swlcwick  andba- 
self  had  previously  given  Gosau  as  a  localiij  fac  Chralfrt 
nirinata.  ('Structure  of  the  Eaatem  Alps.') 

Arat.  The  number  of  fossil  species  (lerliHy)  jprca  k 
M.  De-baycs  in  bis  T;ibks  is  Gff  y-four,  sereml  of  wbcfc.  *• 
we  have  seen  above,  ho  records  as  both  linng  end  tNid 

(tertiary).     In  Ibe  lost  ediliou  of  Lamarck  no  fl ''"' 

eighteen,  foaiil  uuly,  aro  catalogued.     Dr.  I 
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^0  or  three  undetermined  species  from  the  chalk 
Ringmer),  and  Area  carinata  from  the  firestone  or 
rreen-sand,  Southbourn,  Sussex,  and  Devizes);  and 
r  (u  very  imperfect  cast)  from  the  gait  or  Folkstone 
lingmer).  Professor  Phillips  notes  Arcee  quadrisul- 
id  ccmula  from  the  coralline  oolite,  Yorkshire ;  Mr. 
le  notes  an  Area  from  the  inferior  oolite  (canal 
opposite  Limpley  Stoke),  and  another  from  Frome; 
3  from  the  Bi-adford  clay.  Professor  Sedgwick  and 
jrchison  record  one  from  Gosau.  Dr.  Fitton  gives 
aririata  from  the  upper  green-sand,  Hampshire; 
indata  from  Blackdown,  and  an  uncertain  species 
he  lower  green-sand,  North  Wilts,  the  Portland 
Oxford,  and  the  Oxford  oolite,  Cambridge.  Mr. 
son  ('Silurian  System*)  describes  and  figures  ^rca 
ri  from  the  Wenlock  shale. 
tnculus,    Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (*  Genera*)  states  that 

species  known  to  him  are  found  either  in  the  Lon- 
y  or  the  calcaire  grossier;  he  says  that  a  very 
le  occurs  in  the  indurated  marl  at  Bognor,  where 
companied  by  fossil  Pmnce^  Lingulit  Kc,  and  he 
ared  it,  believing  it  to  be  a  variety  of  Lamarck's 
':ulus  pulvinattis,  *  but  in  truth,'  he  adds,  *  it  is  so 
;  to  fix  the  characters  of  the  species  of  this  genus, 
i  dare  not  speak  decidedly  upon  this  point'  M. 
es  enumerates,  in  his  Tables,  twenty-seven  fossil 
(tertiary),  and  of  these  he  notices  three,  as  above 
led,  as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).     In  the  last 

of  Lamarck  but  fifteen  species,  fossil  only,  are 
ued.  Dr.  Mantell  notes  Peetuficulus  pulvinatus 
le  blue  clay  of  Bracklcsham  ;  P,  brevirostris  and 
ssatus*  from  the  arenaceous  limestone  or  sandstone 
tor.  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  enu- 
Pectunculi  Plumsteadiensis,  brevirostris,  pulvina- 
id  catvus  from  the  Gosau  deposits;  and  Mr.  Lea 
!s  and  figures  Pectunculi  Brodenpii*  minor,  deltoi- 
llipsis,  and  obliqua  from  the  Claiborne  beds  (ter- 
Vlabama. 

\la.  The  number  of  fossil  species  (tertiary)  pub- 
n  the  Tables  of  M.  Deshayes  is  twenty- three,  and 
3  enumerated  as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary), 
ove.)  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  only  seven  are 
ied  as  fossil  only.  Dr.  Mantell  notices  Nucula 
ta  from  the  gault  or  Folkstone  marl;  and  Nuc,  im- 
rom  Blackdown.  Professor  Phillips  records  Nucula 
ind  subrecurva  from  the  Speeton  clay ;  subrecurva 
e  inferior  oolite;  another  from  the  coralline  oolite; 
I  and  nuda  from  the  Oxford  clay;  variabilii  and 
la  from  the  Bath  and  inferior  oolite ;  axintformis, 

oolite ;  ovum  and  eomplanata,  upper  lias ;  cuneaia, 

undulata,  clavi/ormis  ?  and  Lucini/ormis  (Bolland, 

nd  brevirostris,  Harelaw,  Northumberland.  {York- 

Mr.  Lonsdale  notes  Nucula  pectinata  from  the 
d  clay ;  and  another  from  the  forest  marble. 
3r  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  give  us  Nucul€» 
iloides  and  eoncinna  in  their  list  of  Gosau  Fossils, 
ton  enumerates  Nucules  anguUua  (Blackdown); 
Ja  (lower  green-sand,  Sussex,  and  Blackdown) ;  apt- 
(Blackdown);  bivirgata  (gault,  Kent);  impressa 
;rcen-sand,  Sussex,  and  Blackdown) ;  lineata  (Black- 

obtusa  (Blackdown) ;  ovata  (gault  and  lower  green- 
Lent)  ;  pectinata  (gault,  Kent,  Cambridge.  South 
Blackdown,  Devon) ;  undulata  f  (gault,  B^ent),  and 
•  (gault,  Bedford). 

Murchison  figures  and  describes  Nucula  9  ovalis, 
';is ;  the  first  from  the  upper  Ludlow  rock,  the  second 
e  Llandeilo  tlags.  ('  Sil.  Syst.')  Mr.  Lea  describes 
ires  Nucule  Sedgwickii,  ovula^pectuncularis,  Brong- 
media,  pulcherrima,  plicata,  magna,  carin\fera, 
ind  semen,  from  the  Claiborne  beds. 
YPE.  The  discoveries  of  Trembley  regarding  the 
re  and  animal  functions  of  the  phytuid  Hydrn,  and 
ella)  of  fresh  water,  opened  a  new  field  of  research 
e  nature  and  relations  of  many  neglected  forms  of 
d  gave  occasion  for  much  correct  inference  and 
i  conjecture.  Borrowing  from  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
n  Polypus,  by  them  applied  to  a  cephalopod,  the 
itic  naturalists  who  followed  Linnsus  collected 
his  title  many  really  animalised  masses  in  the  form 
ts,  and  after  abundant  examinations  by  Ellis  and 
jf  the  membranous,  horny,  or  stony  'fulcra,'  bases, 

[anlell  obsorvrs  that,  as  it  difTors  from  *\kt  reccot  P    tfcOMfate'i 
pecific  name  bhould  be  fjund  lor  it. 


or  axes,  which  remain  after  desiccation  or  decay  of  the  soner 

fiarts,  generally  agreed  in  opinion  that  to  all  these  plant- 
ike  bodies  were  associated  active  living  animals  like  the 
HydrsD  described  by  Trembley. 

As  in  a  tree  the  flowering  and  reproductive  organs  mani- 
fest more  active  and  varied  functions  than  the  general  mass 
of  bark  and  wood  which  serves  to  unite  them  in  one  com- 
mon life,  so  in  these  Zoophyta  the  little  Polypi  expand- 
ing from  their  cells  for  food,  light,  or  aeration,  ana  shrinking 
back  upon  the  agitation  of  the  w^ter,  or  withdrawal  of  the 
light,  seemed  like  so  many  animal  flowers,  which  might 
be  studied  apart  from  the  Polypiaria  which  they  adorned. 
They  were  in  fact  studied  apart,  and  unfortunately  atten- 
tion was  more  directed  to  the  wonderful  permanent  fabric, 
or  *  Polypidom,'  as  Lamouroux  calls  it,  than  to  the  Polypi 
themselves.  Hence  the  imperfection  of  all  the  schemes  of 
classification  for  this  portion  of  the  Zoophytic  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  many  of  the  erroneous  generali- 
zations and  hypotheses  regarding  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
life.  There  was  besides  a  real  impediment  in  the  way  of 
accurate  and  satisfactory  observation  of  these  minute  parts 
of  creation  in  the  imperfection  of  microscopes.  Until  Amici, 
Chevalier,  Prichard,  Plosl,  gave  us  powerful  reflecting 
and  achromatic  engines,  it  was  vain  to  look  for  stomachs 
in  the  Polygastrica  and  a  variety  of  internal  organization  in 
the  supposed  simple  Polypi  of  the  so-called  '  sea-weed.' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  disquis^itions  on  the  Polypean 
races — that  of  Lamarck  (*  Anim .  sans  Vertdb.,'  tom.  i.) — nxed 
for  these  animals  the  characters  of  gelatinous  contractile 
body ;  alimentary  canal  with  a  single  opening  surrounded 
by  ciliss  or  tentacula;  reproduction  by  gemmse,  internal 
or  external ;  or^ns  of  sense,  respiration,  or  fecundation 
none ;  often  associated  into  compound  existence.  If  to 
these  definitions  we  add  the  notion  of  extraordinary  tenacity 
of  life,  manifested  by  the  survival  and  multiplication  of 
Hydrse  under  the  knife,  the  surprising  fact  ascertained  in 
the  Hydra  by  Trembley  of  the  external  surface  taking  up 
the  function  of  digestion  when  the  animal  was  turned  inside 
out,  the  varieties  of  ffemmiparism  observed  in  Sertula- 
ria.  Cellaria,  &c.,  by  EUis  ana  others,  and  the  employment 
of  the  tentacula  or  cilise  around  the  mouth, — we  shall  see 
the  state  of  this  branch  of  zoology  in  the  time  of  Lamarck. 

That  distinguished  systematist  presented  a  very  simple 
and  popular  classification  of  Polvpes,  namely : — 

Polypi  ciliati,  as  many  of  the  Kotiferous  Infusoria. 

Polypi  denudati,  as  the  Hydra. 

Polypi  vaginati,  as  the  compound  Sertulariae,  Corals,  &c. 

Polypi  tubiferi,  as  the  Lobularia  and  its  allies. 

Polypi  natautes,  as  the  Pennatularis. 

The  Actiniae,  thus  expressly  excluded  from  the  class  of 
Polypi,  are  very  closely  related  to  them.  They  are  accord- 
ingly placed  with  them  by  Dr.  Johnston,  in  his  easy  and 
effective  system,  thus : — 

Subclass  1.    Radiated  Zoophyta 

Body  contractile  in  every  part,  symmetrical ;  alimentary 
canal  with  one  opening ;  gemmiparous  and  oviparous. 

Order  1.  Hyaroida.  Polypes  compound;  mouth  with 
filiform  simple  tentacula ;  stomach  excavated  in  the  cellu- 
lar substance  of  the  body ;  no  distinct  muscular  apparatus , 
the  body  contractile  in  all  its  parts ;  gemmiparous  exter 
nally;  polypidom  (if  existing)  external  to  the  polypes. 
(Hydra,  Sertularia,  &c.    Nudibrachiata  of  Farre.) 

Order  2.  Asteroida.  Polypes  compound  ;  mouth  encir- 
cled with  8  fringed  tentacula;  gemmiparous  internally; 
stomach  membranous ;  polypidom  an  internal  axis.  (Gor- 
gon ia,  &c.) 

Order  3.  Helianthoida.  Polypes  single ;  mouth  encir- 
cled by  tubulous  (aquiferous?)  tentacula;  stomach  mem- 
branous, plaited;  oviparous  by  internal  ovaria.  (Actinia, 
&c.) 

Subclass  2.  Molluscar  Zoophyta.  (Ciliobrachiata  oi 
Farre.  Bfyozoa  of  Ehrenberg.)  Body  not  contractile, 
symmetrical ;  mouth  and  anus  separate ;  gemmiparous  and 
oviparous. 

Order  4.  Ascidioida.  Polypes  aggregated;  the  mouth 
encircled  with  filiform  ciliatec[  tentacula ;  stomach  distinct, 
intestine  reciurved  to  an  anus  near  the  mouth ;  ova  internal. 
(Cellaria,  &c.) 

Thus  we  find  among  the  Cellaria,  Flustro,  &c.,  which 
Lamarck  ranked  in  his  Polypi,  animals  quite  different  from 
his  type,  and  making  very  near  approach  to  the  higher 
group  of  Tunicate  Molluscs.  On  the  other  hand.  Sponges^ 
which  Lamarck  admitted,  ore  excluded  by  Johnston  and 


ntkny  tnodern  wiilen,  and  conititule,  in  Dr.  Grant'i  view,  I 

tlie class ufPorifera.  Wliulher  they  beofveBeUbleorsDicnal 

origin,  they  csrtainly  have  no   pol>pi.     Dr.    Farre   (flul.  \ 

Tram,  for  1837),  who  has  paid  BucoRuful  atlentiun  to  lome 

of  [he  higher  groupi  of  Polypi,  and  wlio  uniLct  in  onoKroup. 

Anthozoa,   the  •(»oiid  and  Ibiiil  ordon  of  Dr.  Jofaniluii, 

wy*,  'itappeon  thnl  under  (he  commonly  receivsd  nanio  of 

Polypi  there  exiit  Ihreo  diitinct  types  of  itructuro,  which 

musl  be  referred  (o  the  lame  number  of  teparate  dUMi,    f,  a,  6,  e. 

poHewing  but  few  poinli  in  common,  and  ineie  ({enerillf 

of  Ibe  inoKt  luperHcial  kind.*  [Polvpiaua;  Zoophytabia.]  ' 

POLYPHE'MUS  (Conchology*.  Do  Monlforl'B  name  for 
a  ganuK  conHi*ting  of  those  species  of  Aefialina  which  have  , 
elongaiL-d  apertures,  short  apires,  and  an  undulation  iu  the 
outer  lip. 

BxamplB,  Myphemut  Giant. 

Palyph«mu*  is  also  a  name  given  by  Miiller  and  othan 
lo  certain  crustaceans  belangiog  to  the  order  Lophyropa, 
Lair. 

POLYPHY'LLIA.    (MASupRyu-iaJL.] 

POLYPUY'SA.  the  genus  formed  by  Lamouroux  for  • 


naturalists  have  ^nerally  recognised  the  propriety  of  sepa- 
rating in  one  distinct  class  tbe  mropound,  plant-like,  gene- 
rally  potypiferous  animals;  Lamarck,  Lamouroux,  and 
Cuvier  a^e  in  this.  Blainvllle's  system  of  classification 
employs  the  term  Polypiaria  for  one  of  several  related 
clanies  (procured  by  dismember  men  I  of  Lamarck 'x  Pulypi), 
ond  divides  it  into  fourimportant  subclasses,  vii.  Polytiiaiia 
solida,  Polypiaria  membranacea,  Pulypiaria  dubia,  Polypia- 
ria nuda.  In  the  preMnt  article  we  sball  prcjeut  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  three  latter  classes,  referring  for  tiie  two 
families  of  the  first  to  their  respective  tiiles,  MrLLBi^KiD.s 
nud  TiTBULiFaRiDA  i  and  for  some  Kcneral  views  of  ihe  clos' 
sification  of  Polypian  animals  to  Polvfb  and  Zoophvtahia. 

The  active  animal  parts  of  Ilic  Pulypiaria  of  Blainvilic  nro 
generally  of  sieudcr  figure,  provided  with  filiform  leuluculo 
iu  one  row,  and  oiiher  nude  or  contained  in  cells  of  variiiut 
form  and  substance,  tut  never  lamelliferous,  agglomerated 
tOKelber. 

The  aubclassei  are  thus  defined : 

Polypiaria  tolida.  Animals  coiilained  in  small  calca- 
reous celK  with  a  tenninal  opening,  accumulated  iutuasoUd 
fixed  )iolyparium.     Ovoria  inlerual? 

Fain.  I.     MiMeporids, 

Pam.  2.     Tubuliporidv. 

Polypiaria  membranacea.  Auiraal*  very  diorl,  urce- 
olatcd.  ]iruvide<l  with  many  lentocula  (often  ciliated)  in  one 
row,  contained  iu  membranous,  rarely  calcaiouun.  adherent 
cells,  with  a  more  or  less  bilaletal  openii)g.     Ovaries  ex- 

Fam.  1.    P.  opcrculifera. 

Fam.  2.    P.  cellariwa. 

Fam.  3.    P.  aertulariBa. 

Polypiaria  dubia.  Animals  urceiform,  pmrided  with 
long  (onen  ciliated)  leDliicub,  arranged  in  a  curvilinear 
form  above  and  around  the  opening  of  [ho  mouth,  and 
springing  from  a  common  membmnuus  iMuis.  {Zoophyta 
aieiili<Aiia;   Fam.  Limniadtr,  Juhatlon.) 

Pulypiaria  nuda.  Body  gelatinous,  very  contractile,  free, 
excuvated  into  a  gastric  caviiy.ofsiraplefurm,  provided  at  ils 
entrance  with  cirihoselealai'ula;  no  trace  of  viscera ;  repro- 
duction by  external  germs.  (Part  of  Zoophyta  bydroi^a  of 
Dr.  Jolmslou.) 

Polypiaria  meubranacba. 
Fam.  1.     Operrutifera  at  Btchariaa. 

Animal:)  provided  with  a  horny  u|wrculum  for  closing 
IliutelU  uliich  oiniain  (hem.  IniiXinnI  ranul  with  two 
otietiings.  (Dr.  JuhnMun  uicludes  (hem  in  bis  order  of 
ZoophylB  asridiiiida.  Uilnc  Edwords  calls  (hem  Bryuaia- 
ria.     lliey  belong  (o  Dr.  Farre's  Cdiobracbiala.) 

MyriTpIo'a. 

AnimaU  cylindrical,  tvrmina(ing  anteriorly  in  a  tubular 
exteiiMble  prolioacis,  surroujided  by  many  aiiuple  tentacula 
arranged  into  the  hhupe  of  a  funnel ;  on  one  side  of  (bis 
body  IS  a  rariilagimius  Mtiiid  u|>erculuni.  Cells  $i(npte, 
oval,  with  a  kuiuU  roun^i  opeiiuii{.  uiiiteil  into  a  calcareous, 
fixed,  ramifiui!.  flnviv  pjroi.s  pulirariuin. 

Exainiile,  Millepdra  Iruncata,'  Lun,  Creccnl).  Sol.  and 
Itllii,  tub.  ;I3,  f.  i-e. 
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EscbaiB. 
Animals  swollen  in  the  cephalic  ragion,  and  l»« 
circle  of  simple  filifurm  cilm.     Cells  nut  pmmincr.i.  „ 
tinct  c!C(crnall7,  having  a  dnpreasMi  smalt  ruu;.J  '<p 
latod  onflix,  uniting  reinilarly  in  quincunx,  m  as  Ij  a. 
lute  a  calcareous,  brittle,   (hablc,  posoua,  kaf-lik*  fA 
rium  of  variable  shape- 
Example,  Escbara  foliacea.    Elba's  'Coiall'ueh'  i 


Blainville   includes  in  this    genvs  aararal  < 
Linnsiui,  (^Idfuss,  and  Fleming.     Hr.  L  e 

fossil  species  from  Ihe  Silurian  rucks,  and  Cmiu 
no  less  than  twelve  from  Ibe  cbalk  and  Icrtiarr  y 

Milne  Kdwarda  has  proposed  to   divida  tlv 
three,  according  to  Ibe  structure  of   tbs   e        ,.«■ 
Set.  Nat.,  2nd  scries,  torn,  vi.) :  — 

Eschara,  in  which  the  adjoining  cdla  ar«  cJomI; 
anil  the  anterior  part  is  scmicorneuua. 

Membranipora,  with  a  calcareous  botdei  and  a 
nouacenire  to  the  cell. 

Escbarina;  eellaii 


la  juxtaposed,  circniBMribed,  ikas 

calcareoui  to  ihecdgaof  iha  MSall 


eulaled  opening. 

Of  (bis  genus  Mr,  Lonsdale  gint  a  du 
Uw  Wanloek  rocks. 

Plilodictya  (fossil), 

Thin  elongated  expansions,  having  oo 
quadrangular  cella  not  convex,  which  | 
obliquelv,  and  are  t 
longitudinal  lines  o 
(he  bides.  Surfuce  a 
cells  small,  Iransveni 
bctttcen  the  two  layers  of  cells. 

Example,  Fluslra  lancMlata,  Goldfbia.  ('FUaC 
37.  f.  2.) 

Diulopbora  (fossil),  LamovrMix. 

Animals  unknown.    Cella  rather  tubuUr,  with 
opening,  dispos4:d  irregularly  in  verlinl  raws  on  ooa  ■ 
a  Inmellirorin.  irregular,  variously  expandcl  puhpwia 

F.\ampti>,  Diaslo|)ora  (oliacea,  Lamx.  From  the  m 
Caen. 

Occllaria  (fossil),  RamoiuL 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  rounded,  vlataied  in  tlu 
die,  and  united  in  quincunx  on  ilia  iw»  (aeca  «(  a 
fi'ondescent,  variougly  shaped  polypariun. 

Example,  Ocetlaria  nuda.    (torn  the    rkdk  a( 

Adeona,  Lamouroux. 
Animals  unknown.     Cells  very   rrooll,  indiklinet  < 
nnlly,  with  a  round.  impresM-il.  |  or.Iorm,  opeicu.alcd 
ine,  diiM-'ly  uniii-d   iiumcunrially   on   the   two   Emm 
fuliacvous  polyparium  conneclod  with  ut  vticaiatiJ 


Tuliifera,  Lamarck,     fihinville,  pi. 


Mes. 


iriporn,  Blainville. 

Is  unliiiowii.  C'l'IIs  distiiicl,  oval,  oblique,  ratfaeT 
■■I,  Willi  a  Bublcrminal  oblique  opining;  ranged 
y  in  (|uiiiriin<c  in  Ino  scries,  united  so  as  lo  form  ■ 
Icareuus  polyparium.compased  of  convoluted  expan- 
lioling  from  tlic  point  of  atlachment. 
pie,  Hesentcripora  spobinula  (Bschant  of  Lamarck). 

arc   {•jiii\  spi'cies   from   the  oolites  of  Caen  and 

RolepOTB. 
U  very  small,  slender,  cylindrical,  wilh  a  circle  of 
iiiform  lenlacula.  Cells  very  smal).  indialinct  extai^ 
nliguous.  vilh  an  oblique  (operculated?)  opening, 
parium  formed  oflhese  cells  in  one  series  is  a  leaf-like 
m,  and  composed  of  ramifications  nbich  anastamoM 
iGlwork,  and  bcui'  llie  openings  of  the  c«Ui  on  the 
30  only. 
pie  (recent),  Rotepora  cellulosa.  Ellis,  'Corallines,' 

'V-  ii 


'    .« 


bv^ 


her  the  fossil  speciea  admitted  by  Lamarck,  Blain- 
Ld  Defranee,  really  belong  to  the  genus,  we  are 
;  but  very  many  of  those  referred  to  this  genus  by 
.  n.iid  Phillips,  from  the  carboniferous  limetitone  and 
ata.  have  a  most  decided  anah^y  to  it  Soma  of 
icn  of  a  conical  shape  (as,  if  perfect,  man;  are),  ex- 

openings  of  the  cells  not  on  the  inner  but  on  the 
ce.     fGeotogy  of  Yorkshire,  vol.  ii-  pi.    1.)     The 

Miller  of  Bristol  proposed  (in  MS.)  for  fimili  of 
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the  mme  type  foani)  in  the  trandlion  limestone  (o  oonsK- 
tule  a  new  genus,  and  Mr.  Lonsdale,  adopting  this  view  and 
using  the  convenient  name  of  FenMtella,  hasgiien  cLaroc- 
tcrs  for  the  group.  {Silunan  Syttem,  p.  677.)  From 
a  careful  study  of  many  species  of  ibis  type,  we  offer  the 
following  abridged  generic  cliarecler: — 

Teneitelln  (foNil),  Lonsdale. 
Animals  unknown.  Cells  very  small,  indistinct  exter- 
nally, wilh  small  (prominent)  openings.  The  polyparium 
formed  of  Ihese  colla  is  a  leaf-lite  (often  infundibulilbrra) 
expansion,  composed  of  ramiBcations  radiating  from  a 
centre,  bearing  each  two  tows  of  openings  from  the  colli  on 
tiie  outer  face  only,  and  connected  by  Iransverse  bars  into 
a  reticulated  Biruclure. 

Example,  Fenestella  prisca.  Lonsdale,  'Silurian  Sys- 
tem,' pi.  IS.     From  the  Wenlock  rocks. 

l^o  species  occur cbielly  in  the 'upper  Iransilion 'or  Silu- 
rian rocks  of  Shropshire,  Dudley,  DeTonshira,  ibe  carboni- 
furous  rocks  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Verticiliipora  (fossil),  Defnnce, 
Cell*  poriforin.  arranged  in  reticulation  on  the  surhce  of 
convex  imbricating  plates  round  a  hollow  axis,  bo  .as  to  form 
B  fixed  irregularly  suhcylindrical  polyparium. 

Example,  Verticiliipora  cretacea,  Defranee,  Blainville, 
t  G6.  f.  1.     From  the  chalk. 

(To  this  rather  obscurely  characterised  genua  Mr.  Lons- 
dale assigns  a  ntiecies  from  iho  Silurian  rocks.) 
•  Daclylipora  (fossil).  Lamarck. 
A  regular  oylindroidal  tubular  body,  rounHed  at  both  ax- 
tremities,  wilh  a  round  orifice  at  one  margined  by  a  Gmbri- 
■led  lip  or  border;  both  inner  and  outer  surface  teliculaled 
by  numerous  infundibuhform  holes,  the  partitions  between 
which  are  pierced  by  pores  supposed  to  be  orifices  of  the 
polypifcrous  cells. 

Only  one  species  of  this  singular  and  elegant  coral  (if 
such  it  be)  is  known,  vix.  D.  cylindracea,  from  the  tertiary 
-rata.    Blainville,  pi.  7-2,  f.  4. 

Conipora,  BlainTille. 
An  obconical  or  pyrifoim  hollow  body,  composed  of  a  thin 
crust  pierced  by  many  quadrangular  holes  arranged  in 
quincunx. 

One  species,  (Tonodictyum  striatum,  Ooldfusi  (tab.  37, 
i.  !).    From  the  Jura-kalk  of  Baireuth. 

Ovulites  (fossil),  Lamarck. 
An  oviform  or  cylindrical  hollow  body  perforated  at  each 
extremity,  and  covered  by  scallered  irregular,  polygonal, 
ry  fine  pores. 

Lamarek,  who  constituted  the  genus,  describei  two  spe- 
99.  O.  marj^rilnla,  and  O.  elongata,  hoth  ftom  the  tertiary 
rata  of  Grignon. 

Folytrypa  (fossil),  Defranee. 

A  subcylindrical  fistulous  mass,  perforated  at  each  extre- 

ity,  and  pitted  within  and  vllboul  with  round  pores  (the 

openings  of  short  cells)  very  closely  set,  and  arranged  Jn 

rings,  especially  on  the  inner  face.      fAllied    to   Dacty- 

lipora.) 

Example,  Palylrypa  elongata,  Defranee.  From  the  ler- 
:iary  strata  of  ValognM.  Blainvillo,  pi.  73,  f  I. 
Vaginopora  (Fossil),  Defrance- 
Gcneral  form  a  hollow,  external,  cylindrical  cellular  crust, 
inveloping  but  not  touching  an  internal  hollow  tube.  The 
cells  of  the  c\ternal  crust  are  hexagonal  and  united  inquin- 
,  with  a  small  round  subcenlral  orifice ;  those  of  the 
r  lube  aie  elongated  and  ranged  in  rings.  (It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  union  of  the  two  tubes  in  one  specimen  it 
accidental.  Only  one  species,  V,  fragilis,  and  of  that  only  a 
fragment,  was  known  to  Defranee,  from  the  tertiary  beda  of 
Fames.) 

Larvaria  (fossil),  Defranee. 

A  cylindrical,  antenniform,  fistulous  body,  composed  of 

celluliform  grains  arrayed  in   rings,  and  leaving  between 

ihem  circular  rows  of  round  pores  which  peneirato  through 

nass  lo  the  interior  cavity. 

lample,  Larvaria  reticulata.  Defranee,  from  the  ler- 
tiarv  strata  of  Grignon.  Blainville,  p.  7 1 ,  f.  3. 
Palmularia  (fossil),  Defranee. 
A  fixed  oval  elongated  body,  Ilattencd,  and  smooth  on 
one  (probably  the  lower  and  adherent)  side,  and  ornamented 
above  and  on  the  aides  with  two  oblique  rows  of  small  cellu- 
'"erous  ribs,  which  denticulate  the  border. 

Example,  Palmularia  Soldani.     Defranee,  from  the  ler 
tiary  strata  of  Grignon.     Blainville,  pi.  SB,  f.  G. 
Concerning  the  geiwra  Palmularia,  Ijtfvdha,  VagiiiopiHii, 
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Polylrrim,  OTutilo,  ConipMH,  Daelfbaori,  it  w  to  b« 
remarked  ihal  iluubli  have  b«en  esprDmoo  ai  lo  their  really 
belaiiging  lo  the  Polypiiria  at  all.  Tbe  diitcuwion*  on  Ihi* 
(iibjaci  in  Blainvillc'i  '  Aoiinolo)>it)'  do  not  entirely  clear  up 
the  iubjecL 

Cellepora,  Lamarck. 

Animali  provided  with  eight  aimple  tenlacula  and  tvo 
OpeniiiKi  lo  ihe  inleitinal  canal.  Cell*  rumplele,  circum- 
■cribed,  urceolalu'l,  lumid,  viih  a  round  opertulaled  ter- 
minal opening.  Tlio  polyparium  which  ihey  form  by  thair 
irregular  accumulation  ii  of  a  aponfty  and  poruua  coD«i*(- 
ence,  and  oppean  either  encruiling  ulhor  bodie*  or  riiing- 
into  r«nii)te  masMS  like  «  mtdrepore. 

Example,  Cellepora  pumicoan,  Linn. 


(Mltpon  PomkoM. 

GoldfuM  ra^ntiona  many  roisil  specie*,  from  the  intient 
U  well  a>  moat  recent  itrata. 

Cadoaug,  Savigtiy. 

Polyparium  orbicular,  lapideiccnt,  plano-<wn*ex,  pierced 
siMve  with  central  and  acattered  porea. 

Example,  Cadoaui  imbuliformii. 

Berenicea,  L&inouroux. 

Animali  unknown.  Cell*  lubmembnnoua,  prominent, 
ovoid,  aeparaled,  with  a  round  lubterminal  opening;  acat- 
tcred  irregularly  or  in  a  radiating  manner  on  the  aurhoe  of 
A  thin  allBched  crust. 

A  Bubdiviaion  of  the  old  genua  Cellepora,  propoaed  by 
Lamouroux.  _  „ 

Exnmplo.  Berenicea  diluviana.  Foa.il  from  Own. 
(Lamx., '  Gen.  Polyp,"  tab.  82.  f.  1.) 

DiKcopora,  Lamarck. 

AnimaU  unknown.  Cell*  comnloic,  prominent,  more  or 
len  with  a  round  terminal  operculaled  opening.  The  poly- 
parium found  by  Iheir  union  in  one  aeriea  is  a  very  imall 
and  thin  crust. 

(A  subdivUion  of  Cellepora  proposed  by  Ltmaick.) 

Bsnmpte,  Discopora  verrucosa,  Lamarck. 


Membranipon,  Blamrille 

Animals  hydriform  Cells  rircumacnbed  not  prominent, 
einacd  above  by  a  ihin  fugacioui  membrane  in  which  the 
round  opening  is  pierced.  The  polyparium  formed  by  Iheir 
union  is  mcmbranBCTOUP,  and  spreads  in  el  lamina  on  the 
aurfare  of  marine  bodies. 

Eiam|>Ie,  Fluslra  membranacea  of  Linnoius. 

Blainrille  stales  Ihal  it  is  nut  rcrtain  that  all  Ihe  aperies 
are  npereulated.  If  not  operculaled,  they  iihould  be  carried 
to  the  next  great  family,  and  perhaps  reunited  lo  Fluslra. 
Several  ofGoldfua*'*  fiMtil  Cullejiorn  are  referred  lo  thia 
genus  by  BlainWlle. 

Fam.  i.     Cfllari/ea. 

Animals  hydriform,  leparale,  diflinri,  with  rery  fine  ten- 
tacula.  Cells  oval,  depressed,  merofaranuu*  with  a  bilateral 
opening  vhirli  is  not  terminal.  The  polyparium  wliirh 
Incy  form  by  their  union  laterally  or  in  two  rova,  is  mem- 
branous, and  fixed ;  (uvaria  external  ?)  no  operculum.  Tbe 
Linnsan  genus  CeUaria  is  the  tj'pe  of  lliis  family,  which 
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Genera. 

LunuliiM  (fwaail),  Liunarek. 

CeUainoneaerieaatnuigedin  concent  ne  eirdci  on  d 
ing  radii,  their  openingi  Ming  on  one  (lbs  upper) 
Polyparium  regular,  orbicular,  convex  BbaTe,  cuotai 
low.    (In  Ibe  typical  ipeeies  ttw  oonckve  aid*  la  rad 

Example,  Lunulile*  radiala,  Lunarck.      Blun 
7J,  f.  4. 

Elaclra,  Laroonronx. 

AnimaU  unknown.      Cells  nwmbranoos,  *ertiral 
shaped,  ciliated  on  ihe  edgea,  doted  by  n  memlmBe 
diaphragm,  with  a  amall  temilunar  opeDing,  and  uniit 
verticillate  form  round  aome  other  body,  or  in  « 
branches.     (Gotely  allied  laFlualn.) 

Example,  Flustrs  verticillala,  linn.    iMmomux, ' 
Oex.,'  pi.  2,  f  i. 

Flmn. 

Animals  provided  with  numeniui  simple  tei 
one  row.  Cells  complete,  aepanl*.  depreaaed.  w„u  i 
Btiff  prominent  margin,  givini;  Btlacbiiient  to  a  im 
nous  part,  in  which  it  a  aubierminal  trftnavetanopcniq 
ranged  in  quincunx,  the  cella  unile  to  fortn  >  mcak 
flexible  encrusting  or  frondeaccnt  polyparium. 

This  great  genus  ia  divided  by  BUunville  into 

Gncrusiing.  at  Fluslra  danlata,  membrmnnren,  i 

Frondescent,  formed  of  two  aerie*  of  cell^  m  t. 
F.  truncata.  Sec. 

Frondescent,  formed  of  one  teriea  of  c«IU,  h  F. 

Narrowly  lobed,  with  one  aeries  of  cells,  as  F.  w> 
F.  teiacea.  Sec 

There  are  fosail  apeciea  ft«m  tbe  tertiarf  mnd  ) 
older  atratat. 

Example,  Flutln  carbares.  Sol.  and  BIIil  *  Zooph 
S.  f.  6,  7. 

Admirable  Ogure*  of  Fluitrs  piloaa  are  pwta  h) 
ter,  in  tbe  '  Phd.  Tnna.'  for  1S34. 

Elicrina,  Lamouraux. 

Animali   unknown.     Cell*  rather    large, 
subbexagonal  with  rained  roari{ina,  which  sbp^n.d 
expansion,  in  which  ■  aigmoial  aperture 


Example,  Blaerina,  Blainvills.   From 
villo,  pi.  SO,  f.  i. 

PherusB,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.     Cell*  oral,  endiiiR  in  a 
minent  tubular  opening,  and  arranj^tid  in  obliquviv 
only  one  hce  of  a  membranous  (or  aubgelaiinou*;  b* 
cent,  llabellirorm,  fixed  polyparium. 

Example,  Flustra  tubuloss,  Elli*.  Lamouroal. '  I 
Ilex,,'  pi.  8,  f.  SO. 

Vincularia  (fosti]),  Defranre. 

Cells  oval,  aubhexagonal,  regular,  with  a  snblMi 
semilunar  opening ;  united  loiigiludinallv  in  several  mwa 
form  B  slender  brittle  polypariuiu  (en  lorme  dc  bagart 

Example,  Vincularia  fragilia,  Defrance.  BlaannU 
67,  f.  3. 

GoldlUsa,  calling  tbe  genua  GlaurciiMtte,  iliMiitti 
olher  specie*  from  the  lerliariea  of  Wealphalia.  aad 
(probably  not  congeneric,  but  really  allied   to  I 
from  the  tnntition  strata. 

Ollaria. 

AnimaU  with  an  elongated  contraelite  probeariSi  a ' 
of  twelve  tenlacula,  and  an  internal  oiarium.  Celts  te 
(hexagonal  or  ovalt,  with  a  transverse  (aufalnbulari  • 
in;{,  arranged  circularly  in  quincunx  on  the  aurbn  o 
evllndrical  dicbotomous  arliculeliont  of  a  aubnlrai 
plunl-like  polypDrium.  sllached  by  horny  lubes  likr  n 

Section  I ,  specie*  which  have  hexagoasi  rvlU  and  a  i 
verse  opening  l  Salicornia  of  Cuvier). 

Example.  Cellaria  Salicumia.  Ells,  '  CorslluiM.' 
23.     (Fleming  makes  it  hit  geniii  Faicimia.! 

Section  3,  with  oval  cells,  and  tubular  opening- 
Example,  Ollaria  ceroides.      Ellb  and  Solsndar.li 
Ag.  6,  b.  c. 

Intricaria  (fouil),  Defraoee. 

Cells  hexagonal,  elongated,  wtib  a  raiaad  border  coo 
all  Ihe  surface  of  a  rather  aolid  pnlypaiinm.  fianiad  ■ 
drical  branehes  irregularly  anastomoMd. 

Example,    Intricaria  Ilajaeenais,  Dab 
oolite  of  Bayeux.    BkiBriUa,  [4.  M>  1 1. 
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Canda.  Lainouroui. 
als  unknown.     Cells  not  prominent,  rigid,  tubcre' 
arranged  in  two  alternate  rows  on  one  lace  of  the 
%,   wiiicli  arc  dicLoloraous,   articulated,   united  by 
se  fibres,  so  us  to  form  a  Habelliform  polyparium. 
pie,  Canda  arachnoidea,  Lamouroux.    <Jiooph.,  pi. 


)     Fio 


1  Australia. 


Caberea.  Lamouroux. 
ah  unknown.  Cells  sniill.    Polyparium  calcareous, 
o,  dicbotomous,  articulated,  bearing  on  one  side  the 
^n;^ed  in  quincunx,  and  on  the  other  the  continua- 
lie  hstulous  radicles  by  which  it  is  attached. 
pie,  Cabereapinnato, Lamouroux.    From  Australia. 

Tricellaria,  Fleming. 
als  hydtiform.     Cells  with  an  oval  terminal  open- 
.nged  in  llircc  rows  on  tbe  arliculationi  of  the  poly- 
uhich  is  plant-like,  dicholonoua,  and  Oxcd  by  radical 

pie,  Celloria  tornBte,  Solander  and  Ellii.  European 

Acamarcbis,  Lamouroux. 
Lils  unknown.      Ci'lU  cornuted,   adpressed  nith  a 
il  the  oriRce,  ranged  ii)  two  lateral  rows  so  as  to 
the  articulations  of  a  horny  plant-like  dicholomous 
iim,  Ii\ed  by  radical  fibres. 

pie,  CcUaria  neritiiia,  Linn.    (Ellis,  Corallitut,  t. 
X,  B,  C.) 

Bi  cell  aria,  Blainville. 
lis  bj'driform.  with  eight  simple  tentacul*.    Cells 
rummcnt,  arranged  in  two  alternate  rows,  with  their 
.n  one  face  of  tbe  polyparium,  which  ts  of  a  cretace- 
tance,  plant-like,  dicholomous,  and  fixed  by  radical 

pie,  Bicellaria  ciliata.    Ellis, '  Corallines,'  t  20,  No. 

Crisia,  Lamouroux. 
lU  hydriform.     CelU  ending  in  a  prominent  tubular 
arranged  on  two  alternate  rows  uf  articulations  of  a 
e  dichotomous  polyparium  ilxed  by  radical  fibres. 
pie,  Cellaria  eburnea.     Ellis,  'Corallines,'  t.  21, No. 

f^enus  of   Lamouroux  included   in  that  author's 
lent  Bicellaria  and  Tricellaria.) 

Gemicellatia,  Blainville. 
lis  hydriform.  Cells  oval,  with  an  oblique  subter- 
>cning,  united  two  and  two  doraally,  so  as  to  form 
tulationd  of  a  plaui-like  dicbotomous  polyparium 
radical  fibres.  (Nolamia  of  Fleming;  Gemellaria 
iy.> 
ple,Cellaria  loriculaio.    Ellis,  'Corallines,'  t21j^. 


Unicellaria. 
.la  unknown.      Cells   elongated,   with   a  terminal 
foru'ing  one  by  one  tlie  articulations  of  a  calcare' 
t-like  pijlvparium,  fixed  by  radical  fibres.   (Eucratea 


Example,  Uoicellaria  ohelata.  Ellis, '  Coralline*,'  t,  St, 
No.  9. 

Calenicella,  Blainville. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  homy,  oval,  with  theiropeningt 
not  terminal,  growing  one  out  of  anodier,  end  to  end,  or 
laterally,  and  spreading  over  marine  bodies  in  a  reticulated 
or  chain-like  arraugement.     (Uippothije  of  Lamouroux?) 

Example,  Calenicella  Sav'       ■      ■"       ■ 
work  on  Egypt  <'  Descriptbn 
pi.  13,  f.  1. 

Henipiea,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  oval,  trifurcate;  their  orifice 
rounded,  not  terminal ;  arranged  in  one  row  on  one  side,  and 
growing  one  out  of  another  dichotomously,  so  as  to  Ibrm  the 
articulations  of  as  ubcalcareous  plant-like  polyparium,  fixed 
by  many  radical  fibres. 

Example,  Celtaria  cirrhata.  Ellis  and  Solander,  t  *,Jig. 
rf,D. 

Aleclo  (fossil),  lamouroux. 

Cells  elongated,  tubular,  with  an  oval  subterroinal  orifice, 
growing  one  out  of  another  (dichotoroously  or  singly), 
arranged  in  one  row,  and  spread  in  a  reticulated  form  on 
marine  bodies. 

Example,  Alecto  dielioloma,  Lamouroux.  iZooph.,  I.  61, 
f.  12-14.)    From  the  oolite  of  Caen. 

Fam.  3.     Sertulauaa. 

Animals  hydriform,  with  simple  fciliated  ?)  tenlacula  and 
external  ovaria.  Cells  tubular,  more  or  less  tooth-like,  form- 
ing pari  of  a  continuous  horny  sub  articulated  tube,  which 
is  traversed  by  a  soft  medullary  axis,  and  fixed  by  radical 
tubules. 

Tlie  Linnman  Kenera  Tubularia  and  Sertularia  conililute 
this  very  natural  and  beautiful  family,  which  is  included 
in  the  Zoophyta  HydroVda  of  Johnston,  and  the  Nudibran- 
chiata  of  Farre.  The  genera  which  follow,  from  Lamarck 
and  lamouroux  chiefiy,  require  much  reconsideration. 
Section  1.     Tubularisa. 

Genera. 
Anguinaria,  Lamarck. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  subcalcareous,  solitary,  tubular, 
or  arched,  with  a  large  oval  oblique  sublerminol  opcnini;, 
growini;  irregularly  out  of  a  horny  anastomosed  stem,  whicli 
spreads  on  marine  bodioa.  (Aetea  of  Lamouroux.  Mr. 
Lister  wishes  it  to  be  placed  near  Flustra.) 

Example,  Cellaria  anguina,  Linn.  (Ellis, 'Cor&UiDes,'pL 
22,  No.  11.) 

Aulopora  (fossil),  (Soldfuss. 

Cells  tubular,  with  a  round  openinj^,  more  or  less  project- 
ing, anastomosed  so  as  to  form  a  polynarium,  attached  to 
and  more  or  less  rampant  on  marine  bodies- 
Example,  Aulopora  serpens,  C^ldfuss.     ('  Pf tref,'  t.  39,  f. 
1 .)   Millepora  dicboloma,  Linn.     From  tbe  Eifcl  limestone. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  and  Goldfuss  give  other  species  from  the 
same  formation  in  England,  in  the  Eifel,  &c-,  and  others  of 
rather  different  type  are  mentioned  by  Goldfuss,  from  the 
oolites  of  Franconia. 

Tibiana,  Lamarck. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  cylindrical,  tubular,  united 
into  an  angularly  bent  tube,  on  (he  projecting  angles  of 
which  are  situated  the  round  openings  of  the  celts.  The 
tubes   are  fasciculated,  and   reunited   to   a  base   fixed  by 

Example,  Tibiana  fesciculala,  Lamouroux.  ('  Polyp.  flex„' 
pl.  7,Jtg.  3,a.) 


cenire  of  ■ 

form,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  long  bomy  simple  or  bifhr- 
caled  tubes,  which  form  by  their  assemblage  a  rooted  poly- 
parium.    (Much  allied  to  Cam  panul  aria.) 

Examples,  Tubularia  indiviso.    (Ellis, '  Corall.,'  1. 16,  f,  c) 
Tubuknft  ramosB.    (EUis, 'CoraU.,'t.  17,f.a.) 
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Corona,  G«Hnor. 

AniraaU  club  nhnpcil :  llic  upper  ovol  part  ho'mg  coverod 
villi  ulcuder  IcnIacuU  ending  in  luckcre.  anil  lupiiorlcd  by 
t  long  limple  or  branched  vcrlical  attached  ilGni.  (Liii- 
neu(  nnked  Ibeni  with  TubuUria  (a  conftiied  genu*  in  hit 
smngenent);  Miiller  with  Hvdrm,  and  Lamarck  place* 
Cor}-ni  nm  Hrdro,  giving  ftuther  to  it  the  ohatacter  of  a 
terminal  mouth.) 

Example,  Coryna  fquamala.  Pallaa. 

Herocomo  the  genera  Gorynomorpba  of  M.  Sara.  8fn- 
coiyaa  of  Ebrenbwg,  and  Pedicellina  of  Sara.  In  the  lattur 
botD  the  mouth  and  anal  oriDce  an  at  the  upper  exinmiiy 
oTtbe  oral  expansion. 

Bection  2.     Bertulariva.     (Genui  Serlularia  of  Linn.) 
Campanularia,  Lamarck ;  Clytia,  Lamounux. 

Aniniali  bearing  a  simpto  circle  of  ciliated  Icntaeula. 
Cell*  urraolatcd,  pedunculated,  attached  along  a  common 
fltirorm,  brnncliin);,  Iwiiting,  or  climbing  axis. 

Div.  I.     Axis  climbing. 

Example,  Campanulaha  volubilis.  (Ellis, '  Onaliinci,'  I. 
I*.  Jig.  a.  A.) 


'  Corallin 


ranpiBuluf  ■  TolsbOta. 
Div.  2.     Axil  not  climbing. 
Example,  Campanularia  rugnsa.      (1 
M.JIg.  23.) 

Liiinicili.'a,  Ijiinoiiranx ;  pari  of  Campanularia.  Lamarck. 

AiiiiiiaU  Willi  iwclvc  cilialud  Icntaciila.     C'elU  pedunci 

laied,  HcnltLTL-il  iin  the  branches  of  a  plant-like  polyparinm, 

fixed  by  radical  nbros. 

A.  Stem  Dimple  1  celh  icatlcrcd. 
Example,  Laomcdea  frulicoia,  Esper.      (' Zoopb.,' t.  34, 

AK-  1.  2.) 

B.  Stent  simple ;  with  nllcmate  rclls. 

Exnmple,  St-rliilnria  ilichutuma,  Linn,    (Elli«, '  CoTall.,'  I. 
il.^'.a.r.i 

C.  Stcinnimplex;  cells  scat  I  en-d. 

Example.  Liomedoa  durooia,  Johniiloii.  (Ed.  Ffi.  Journal, 
xiii..  t.  3.  r.  2,  3.) 

I).  Slum  complex;  celli  allcrnalc. 

Evample,  Sertuloria  gelaiinosa,  Linn.    (Ellis, '  Corall./ 1. 
\i,/!K.r.e.) 

R.  Siem  complex ;  celU  rGrticilkie. 

mplc.  Svrlularia  verticillala,  Linn.     (Ellis  '  Corall.,' 


t.  n,yis. 


r.A.) 


Voicularia  spinoso,  Thompson.  Valkcria  spinoso,  Flem- 
ing, is  arranged  in  thii  latter  subdiTisiou  bv  Blainvillc.  iRec 
lit.  Farro't  arawines  of  this  ipccici  in  '  Phil.  Trand.,'  fur 
IMJ.) 

fSerialaria,  Lamarck  ;  Amalhio,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Cecils  very  dlstini-t,  conical,  almost 
lubular,  placed  in  series  on  one  side  of  tbe  articulalioiu  of 
tlM  flatuloui  braacbod  and  fixed  polyparium. 


D  POI* 

A.  Celts  GTOoped. 

Example,  Bcrialaria  lendigera.  (BIH  *Cm«IL,'  1 1 
24.)    Kurupe. 

B.  Cells  in  a  spiral 

Example,  Berialaria  spiralia,  Lmw.     Anstnli*. 
Ilumularia,  Lamarck ;  Aglaopheiua,  Ijum. 

Animals  with  19-18  ciliated  teniaenla.  OIl<  <«i 
tinct,  axillary,  nrran^  on  one  side  of  Iha  small  ^-.'Lr. 
a  fistulous  articulated  pcnniform  polf  pariiu,  vhicb  u 
by  many  lubular  rad)cal  Bbrea. 

Example,  Sertularia  pluma,  Linn.    (Kttit,  'CuralL, 


Bnlaluii  iJaaL 

I>r.  Fleming  proposes  to  diridfl  tl 
gcnvs  into  two  groups,  according  as  \m  BVi._i  — • 
in  tbe  above  apeeies).  or  compound,  aa  in  Mi 
phylluin.    Tlie  works  of  Ellis,  Lamouroux.  apn 
ston  may  be  consulted  for  the  dnwingt  oT  <i 

wliicli  several  are  Briliib. 

Serlularia,  l^marek. 

Animals  having  ciliated  tentacula.     Cella  \       In 
late,  arranged  sltemafely  or  in  pairs  obliqaelv 
opposile)  on  the  stem  and  braneliaa  M  ponn 

which  is  horny,  flstulaus,  generally  bent  iu 
tached  by  radical  flbrei. 

Thus  circumscribed  end  redaeed  to  a  nan  I 
Ihe  great  IJnna>an  genus.  Serlularia  still  ineUna 
species  from  the  European  and  Australian  seaa. 

Example,  Serlularia  I'olyzoniaa,  Linnaua.  EUii,  M 
lines,'  pi.  2,  No.  3. 

Biaeriaha,  Blainville ;  Tbigaria.  Fleming. 

Animals  unknown,  (jell*  turbinalcj,  sessile,  ntf 
mincnt,  touching  and  placed  in  two  row*  aloaf  the 
llcaliotis  ol  the  homy  plant-like  poln>>^tta,«^Mkii 
by  radical  Abre*. 

Example, Sertolaria  Thuja, LionBni.    EU>a.*C 
pi.  5,  No.  9. 

Idia,  Lamontmix. 

Animals  unknown.    Cells  oi-al.  rather  rtcnrnd,  t 
ranged  on  two  allematc  row*,  and  projeclinii  oa  the 
llic  branches  (themselves  allenialing)  of  a  pUnt-liU 
piilypnrium. 

Example,  Idit  prialis,  Lamouroux,    ■  Pelyp.  flnJ 

Tulipana,  Lamarck ;  Pasythea,  I^mourcux. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  arranged  in  pain  sbl 
f;n>ii|is  ill  each  articulation  of  tbe  paljp*hnm,  rt 
coiiiiccivl  to  a  repent  sicm. 

Examples  Sertularia  lulipifera,  GbmHb  (cdb  p 
lalerl) ;  SiTtularia  quadridcntata,  Omalin  leells  • 
AnIennulariiL,  Lomatck;  Neuenaaia,  Lmbih>ii>bi 

Animals  with  eij;bt  lenlacula.     Cells  niDOte,  u 
npcnini;  on  the  iiitido  of  ciliated  artieulataMUi,  ■■> 
iirranuiil  in  wliorU  round  a  fistulous  boTny  ilen  riuu 
ri,.ii-likL-fllire«. 

Example,  Antcnnulariaindirisa.   ]         'OoffaU..*H 
Dynameno,  I^i     atvn 

Animals  with  twelve  simple  O 

or  toolh-likc,  sessile^  arranged  iu  ]         \ 


POL  3 

Kii<l  proHMnent  along  llie  branches  and  dein  of  a  horn>,  at- 
ticulaied.  plaiil-like,  Giituloua  polyparium,  irhich  is  attached 
by  creeping;  ladical  fibras. 

Example,  Dynamena  operculala.    Ellis, '  Corallines,'  pi. 
3,  No.  6. 


"^^ 


This  genus,  rich  in  British  species,  is  separated  frotn 
Sortularia  by  convenient  rather  than  by  important  distinc- 

Cymodocea,  lAmauroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Ceils  filirorm,  lengthened,  regularly 
opposed  two  and  two,  and  transversely,  on  horny  fistulous 
ttema,  which  are  attached  by  a  broad  thin  bate. 

Example, C.ramosa,LBniouroux.  'Polyp,  fiex.,'  tab.  7,  f. 
1.     West  Indies. 

Salacia,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  denliform,  minute,  oval,  ver- 
ticillate  four  and  four,  along  the  tubular  branches  of  a 
horny  planl-liko  fixed  polyparium. 

Example,  Balacia  tetracytbara,  lAmouroui,  '  Polyp,  flex.,' 
Ub.  6,  pi.  3.     Auslralia. 

Thoa,  I^maurous. 

Animals  elongated,  liavini;  tvelve  simple  tentncula,  and 
tnosliy  projecting  beyond  the  cells.  Cells  dentifonu,  mi- 
nute, indistinct,  alternate  on  the  sides  of  the  compressed 
branches  of  a  horny  stem  formed  of  intetlaciog  tubeSi  (he 


lo»< 


■like. 


Example,  Sertularia  balecina,  Gmelin,  Fleming. 

Entalophora  (fossil),  Lamouroux. 
Cells  elon^te,  dentiform,  reeurved,  with  a  round  termi- 
nal  opening,   scattered  on   a  plant-like,   slightly  ramose. 
Axed  polyparium. 

Example,  E-  cellarioides,  Lamouroux.     '  Gan.  Polyp.,' 
lab.  80,  f.  9.     Caen. 

Polypi  ARIA  dubia. 

Genera. 
Crislatella,  Cuvier. 
Animals  short,  growing  irregularly  from  a  oomnioa  unat- 
tached basis.  Many  ciliated  lenlacultr  cirri,  arranged  an- 
teriorly in  alunale'or  hurseihoe  form,  with  the  meuth  in 
Ihc  middle  of  the  branches.  A  median  opening  at  the  base 
of  ihe  dorsal  region. 

Example,  Cnstalella  vagans,  Cuvier.     Blninv.,  pi.  8S,  f.  7. 

Alcyonolla,  Lamarck. 
Animals  bydriforra.  relranlile  into  o  fixed  suberose  poly- 
parium, composed  of  vertical  subpenlagonal  tubes  full  of 
granular  corpuscles.    Many  leniacula  arranged  in  a  horse- 
shoe figure. 
Example,  Alcyonelta  stagnorum,  Xiamarck,    BUinvillB, 

pi.  85,  f.  e. 

Plumaiella,  Rose;  Naisa,  LamourouK. 

Animals  short,  rapoble  of  retraction,  projecting  from  n 

sort  of  rampant  attached  ihiiUus.     Two  fasciculi  of  unequal 

tentacular  cirri,  forming  a  boi«eshoa  figure,  in  the  midst 

«r  which  ia  Ihe  mouth. 


Example,  Plumalelia  cristata,  LamarcL 
naohe,'  Trembley,  pi.  10,  f.  8,  9. 


DifHugia,  Leclerc,  Lamarck. 

Body  tmall,  gelatinous,  contractile,  eneloied  In  a  shoath 
of  an  oTal  subspiral  Sguro,  extended  into  a  straight  lermi' 
nation  and  eovered  wilb  arenaceous  grains.  Tentaaula  un- 
equal, ratraotile. 

Bicample,  Difflngia  proteifomiis,  Lamarck.  Blainville^ 
pi.  85,  f.  5. 

It  is  perhaps  still  uncertain  what  may  be  the  exact  rela- 
tion between  the  four  genera  of  fresh-water  Polyplaria  just 
enumerated.  The  strong  analogy  between  them  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  modem  writers,  and  H.  Raspail,  in  Memoin 
read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  they  are  all  one  and  the  tame  animal  in  unenual  states 
of  development,  a  proposition  since  controverted  on  good 
grounds  bv  M.  de  Gervais.  Mayer,  Ehrenberg,  Ste. 
Dradala^a  (marine),  Qiioy  and  Gairaard. 

Body  ovoid,  glandiform,  with  long  simple  subradiating 
tentacula.  Cells  of  the  same  form,  transparent,  attanbed  in 
irregular  groups  on  a  cylindrical  axis  of  gelatinous  or  mem- 
branous substance,  which  bifurcates  or  trifurcates  and 
anastomoses  into  an  irregular  unattached  reticulation. 

Example,  Dadalcea  mauritiana,  Quoy  and  Gaimard. 
Blainville,  pi.  Bl,  f.  6. 

Polypi  ARIA  nuda, 
Under  this  division,  only  tha  genua  Hydra  (wbioh  see)  ia 
retained  by  Blainville.  LAmarck  included  Hydra,  Coryna, 
Pedicellario,  Zoantbas.  Regarding  Padicellaria,  which  is 
attached  to  the  shells  of  Bchiui,  it  is  perhaps  a  part  of  the 
Echinodermatous  structure.  Coiyna  it  included  in  Polyp, 
membranaoaa.    Zoanlhua  is  closely  related  to  Actinia, 

P01.YFIABIA  coRTicirsKA. 

Lamarck  hu  grouped  under  this  tills  s  family  of  Pely- 
piaria  for  the  most  part  very  natural.  Ramified  into  an 
arborescent  form  Irom  a  fixed  bate ;  composed  of  two  sepa- 
rate parts,  an  external  living  flashy  envelo))e  bearing  and 
containing  polypi,  and  an  internal  firm  solid  inorganic  axis ; 
these  corticiferou*  Poiypiaria,  aa  Lamouroux  aUo  calls 
them,  are  in  general  easily  recognised.  Lamarck  gives 
only  six  genera,  via.  Ci^alhum,  Melitcaa,  Ists,  Antipaibes, 
Gorgonia,  Corallina.  (Whether  the  latter  should  be  ranked 
with  plants,  as  many  moderns  think,  or  compose  a  separate 
group  of  Zoopbyta  (Calciferous  Corallines  of  Lamouroux)  is 
uncertain-^  Uiey  ara  not  rightly  {daeed  with  corticiferous 
Poiypiaria). 

lamouroux  omits  from  the  group  Corallina,  to  constitute 
a  separata  section,  but  introduoea  rather  awkwardly  the 
group  of  BpongiB.  Augmenting  Lamarck's  genera,  ha 
gives  of  true  Corticifera  eleven  typra,  vit.  Anadyomens, 
Antipathes,  Goreonia,  Plesaun,  Eunkea,  Murlcea,  Prim- 
noa.  Corallium,  Ifeliliaa,  Uopcea,  Int.  l^xpotition  det 
Polyfiiert.) 
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Cuvier,  liikini;  ■  diflcrent  view  of  the  bounds  of  Iho 
group,  iiDtices  the  inlerior  conrormation  of  the  animals, 
wborcby  lh»y  approach  to  Aclinin,  and  adopts  the  following 
claasifl  cation : — 

^lypiaria  corlicifera— I.  Ceratophjta  with  a  horny  Rxia. 
Antipathet. 
Gorgonia— Floxaura,  Euaicca,Murice*,  Primnoa. 

2.  Liihophyla  with  stony  axis. 
CotqU i lira,  Mel itrna,  Isis,  Hopsea. 
(Hadrepon,  be.  &c. 

Millepora.  &c)    These  ace  quite  mispkoed. 

3.  Natanlia. 
PonnaLula,  &c. 

4.  AlcyoDea. 
Alcyonium,  Tuthya,  Spongia. 

Dr.  Johnston,  in  hi*  valuable  work  on  British  Zoophytes 
(1B3G),  has  arranged  ihem  very  conveniently  in  tlie  order 
of  Aitrro'ida. 

Blainville  plocss  the  Corlicifeia  in  his  class  of  Zoophy- 
taria,  nhich  includes  the  families — 1,  Tubiferaa;  2,  Co- 
ratlia ;  3,  Puunaiularia ;  4,  Alcyonaria  or  Sarcoidea. 

Tile  family  of  Corallia  exactly  corresponds  lo  Folypioriu 
corticifera  of  Lamarck  properly  limile'l.  Tho  Alcyonaria 
arc  inuivalent  to  Lamarck's  Polypi  tubiferi,  with  Alcyonium 
added,  OS  LatreiUe  has  very  properly  done  {FamiUes  Natu- 
rellei,  p.  543).  We  slinll  supply  under  the  title  Sarcoiuka 
what  is  requiredin  addition  to  (he  article  Alcyonium.  Fbn- 
NATiTLABiA  and  TuBiFSKSA  form  separate  articles,  and  some 
general  observations  may  be  added  under  ZoonrvTARtA. 

The  Cotallia.or  true  corticiferous  Poly pioria,  are  thus  ex- 
plained bv  Blainville : — 

AnimaU  bydriform,  with  internal  ovaria,  and  eiftht  (pin- 
nated?) lentacuta  irregularly  scattered  on  the  surface  of  a 
compound  polyparium,  formed  externally  of  a  living  gela- 
tinoso-cretaceous  aubslanee,  and  internally  of  a  solid  bomy 
or  calcareous  axis,  oonoenlricolly  laminated.  The  bafe  of 
attachment  is  large. 

Genera. 
Coralliuin.  Lamarck. 

Cells  immersed  in  a  thin  eKternal  dcsby  iolegument; 
axis  thick,  (tony,  sold,  striated,  ramified,  and  fixed  bv  ■ 
broad  baae. 

Example,  Curallium  rubrum  <Gorgonia  r.obilu,  Linn.). 
Ellis  and  Solander,  pi.  13,  Bg.  3,  4. 

Tbia,  the  only  species,  is  (be  comtnon  i«d  coral  of  ||ie 
Hediterranean. 

Mopsea. 

Animals  with  eight  ranuloee  tenlaculo.  Cells  immersed 
in  the  integument.  Axis  stony,  articulated,  the  articula- 
tions ramiBed,  and  separated' by  horny  intervals  giving 
origin  to  branches. 

Rxample,  Uopsea  dichotoma  (lsi«,  auct). 
Mel  it  ai  a,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown,  scattered  in  a  soft,  fleshy,  thin  inte- 
gument. Axis  arborescent,  ramified,  composed  of  atony 
aubslriated  articulations,  separated  by  spongy  tumid  inter- 
vals.   (Colour  red.) 

Example,  Melitsea  coccinea.    Sol.  and  Ellis,  Ub.  IS,  f.  i. 

Aniroals  with  eight  ovarian  orifices ;  cells  scattered  in  a 
thin  integument ;  axis  plaui-like,  solid,  of  a  homy  substance, 
fixed  hy  a  wide  base. 

A.  Celli  not  prominent. 
Example,  GorEonia  patula.     Ellis  and  SoUnder,  tab.  15, 
Bg.  3.  4. 

6.  Cells  pvominent,  pastulous. 
Example,  Go^onia  flabellum.    Ellis,  'OiralU'  tab.  26, 
fig.  A. 

C.  Cells  prominent,  leeurved. 
Example,  Gortpnia  tlurida.    Muller, '  Zool.  Dan.,'  1 1 37. 
The  fossil  species  from  transition  strata,  referred  to  this 

Senus  bv  Goldfius,  are  mostly  transferred  to  Retepora  and 
^enestel'la. 

Bunicea.  lamouroux. 

Animals  with  short  tenlacula.    Oils  mammjllated,  dis- 

nervd  or  ranged  in  lines  on  tlie  surface  of  (he  branches. 

External  integument  thick,  cylindrical  j  axis  boniy.    (This 

genus  is  not  adopted  by  Lamarck.) 

Example,  Eunices  mammosa,  Lamarck.  'Polyp,  flex.,' 
pi.  17. 

FuDKula,  Lamarck- 

Animali  ptpillifortD,  ranged  in  lines  alternately  on  each 

aide  along  a  \BTy  slender  body,  cotnposed  of  a  tbin  inlegu- 


Toent  andahomyaxi^   <L«marek  pUead  Ibe  j 
the  Pennatularia.) 

Example^  Funiculina  cylindriea,  Lamarck. 
pi.  90,  f.  4. 


thick   fl«sby  integument     Axis  s 

striated  calcareous  articulationa  tepant«d  by  boraj 

vala.     Base  allached. 


-•||lll 


Example,    Isis    hippuris,  linn.     Ellis   BBd 
'Zoopb..'  lab.  3,  fig.  1-3. 

There  are  a  few  fossil  spedes  from  I«rtiaf7  abatt. 
Flexaura,  Lamouronx. 

Cells  not  prominent,  iiamened  in  a  vmt  thick 
ment,  of  a  substance  like  cork  when  dried;  axis 
cent,  often  dichotomous,  horny,  fixed. 

Example,  Plexaur*  auberosa.     Elli^  'ConlL,'  bJ 
P.  Q.  R- 

Hnriee*. 

Animals  fonniuK    prominent  sonieal 
aquamose  and  tubular  structure,  acatterwL  •»  >vii 
the  subdistichou*    branches  of  a  plant-Uk*  poty^ 

Integument  thick,  axis  homy  and  cr'"'  '    ' "" 

origin  of  the  brancfaes. 

Example,  Huricea  miuicata,  L 
tbodV  tab.  71. 

Primnoa,  Lamouranx. 

Animals  forming  prominent  elongaled 
squamose  structute ;  polypariuin  dendra 
integument  thin ;  axis  homy  and  my  bki<i 

Example,  Gorgonia  lepadifera,  Linn.     I 


Antipathes.  Fallaa. 
Animals  icatlered    in  a  (kick    galati 


ing);    pobjEir 
inched.      Pol! 


■which  falls  off  0 

(olid,   uricn  G|>inugG.  brnnclicd.      Pallas  snys  ihere  a 

tetnal   luiliiualcd   ovaria.      Mr.  Gray   asaigns  to  them  a 

Example,  Antipaihes  ulcx.  Ellis  and  Solander,  tab.  19, 
f.  7.  8. 

CiiTipBthes,  Blainvillo. 
Animals  very  small,  with  si\  wrinkled  tenlacula  (not 
pinnated?)  irnmcrsed  in  a  tbin  gelatinous  inlegiiinent ; 
His  horny,  stniple,  liBtuloua :  polyparium  conical,  elon- 
gated, cirriforra,  with  rows  of  spines.  Mouth  projecting 
knd  lobed. 

Example.  Antipathes  spiralis,  Linn.     Ellis  and  Solon - 
ter,  tab.  la,  B^.  i-B. 
POLYPLAXI'PHORA.    [Chitons.] 
POLYPLECTRON.    [Pavomd«,  vol.  Jtvii,,  p.  337.] 
POLYPODIA'CE^    are  one  of  the  chief  Jivisions  of 
:ho    natural    order    of    ferns,   and    may   bo   conveniently 
bken  Bd  the  type  of  the  whole.     They  con  si  i  tut  e  ihe  highest 
(brin  of  Acrogenous  or  Cryplogamic  vci^tation,   and  are 
regarded  as  approaching  more  nearly  to  Cycadaceous  Gym- 
Dosporms  than  to  any  other  pact  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
now  in  existence. 

The  J  are  usually  herbaceous  plants.with  a  permanent  stem, 
which  either  remains  buried  and  rooting  bcnealli  the  soil,  or 
creeps  over  the  altime  of  trees,  or  fomis  a  scarcely  moveable 
point  of  growth  round  which  naw  leaves  are  annually  pro- 
duced in  a  circle,  or  it  rises  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  a 
rioiple  stem,  bearing  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  its  apex,  and  some- 
liniea  attaining  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  Feet. 

The  interior  of  Ihe  stem  consists  of  a  centre  of  cellular 
substance,  which  often  disappears,  and  among  which  bundles 
of  fibro -vascular  tissue  are  sometimes  mixed;  beyond  the 
ce-IIulBr  centre  lies  a  zone  of  woody  hard  plates,  which  are 
much  folded  and  plaited,  which  comniiinicatB  with  Ihe  pe- 
tioles of  the  leaves,  and  which  commonly  present  a  horee- 


Sfclion  otue-B  at  AlKphlls  Trnillu. 
4hoc  appearance  when  cut  across ;  each  of  the  woody  plates 
is  soft  in  the  interior,  where  the  texture  principally  consists 
of  scalariform  and  pitted  vessels  andcella,  as  iasuen  in  the 
ucompanying  figure  of  a  highly  magoifled  slice  of  Cyalhea 
SchanMchin,  where  d  represents  a  portion  of  the  hard 
coloured  cells  llmt  constitute  the  wood,  properly  so  called, 
e  loose  cells,  a  scalariform  vessela,  and  b  pitied  iissue. 
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The  atoms  seem  always  to  produce  toots  in  great  quan- 
tities from  their  surfhce,  even  when  elevated  in  the  air ;  such 
roots  are  more  especially  met  with  near  and  under  the 
ground,  where  they  form  a  stratum  of  some  thickness,  acting 
both  as  feeding  organs  and  as  an  exiernal  protection ;  on  all 
Tree-ferni  they  appear  upon  the  stem  at  leait  in  the  form  of 
tubercles ;  and  in  Cibolxum  Billardieri  they  cover  over  the 
whole  surface  from  the  Ii^  to  the  bottom  with  a  dense  layer 
several  inches  deep. 


of  considerable  size,  having  either  a  loienae  form  or  that  of 
an  irregular  oval,  and  bearing  within  their  area  evident 
traces  of  the  fracture  of  woody  plates  which  passed  from 

the  leaves. 


These  scars  lengthen  as  the  stem  increases  in  age,  till  the 
loxenge  or  oval  form  is  entirely  destroyed ;  the  scars  then  be- 
come separated  to  considerable  distances,  and  extended  into 
long  and  often  irregular  and  indefinite  spaces  separated  by 
deep  furrows.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  appearance  of  the 
upper  and  lower  end  of  the  same  tree-fern  stem  is  so  dissi- 
milar, that  they  would  not  be  supposed  to  belong  to  even  the 
same  species.  Below  the  scars,  or  interposed  among  ihero. 
are  found  openings  down  into  the  interior  of  the  stem,  fllled 
with  pulverulent  mailer,  and  of  unknown  use.  They  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  apertures  into  Ihe  superficial 
cells  of  Sphagnum,  or  more  especially  as  the  perforations  in 
the  rhizoma  of  Nymphsa.  The  next  figure  shows  the 
appear&Qce  of  such  apertures  in  AUoplitla  vettita. 


The  whole  of  thefc  i>arls  are  covored  ovi 
lular  inlegument,  whith  stands  in  the  ri 
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Although  Iroo-ferni  are  unknown  in  my  countriei ' 
except  IhoM  having  oillicr  a  damp  tropical  climala,  or  at 
Icuit  an  oquablu  mild  temperalunt  and  humid  almosphere, 
yul  the  common  fecni  o(  tnit  countiVi  whote  »lem«,  vulgarly 
called  root!, are  formed  undor  ([ro una, exhibit  Ihe  namokindof 
organiiation  u  that  ju*tde*cribo<I,  only  in  aleueontpicuouH 
monocr.  It  doei  not  iherufura  follow  tliat  the  remains  of 
Irce-fern*  found  in  tbis  country  in  a  fowil  ilato  prove  Great 
Britain  to  have  hod  formerly  a  itopiRsl  olimate.  aipooially 
D«  ibe  number  of  such  rcmaini  hitberto  met  with  hai  been 
oxiremcly  small;  ibo  ulrooac  valuu  that  can  be  euigned  to 
their  evidence  il  Ihal  of  probability.  In  those  tropioal  lands 
wlicre  the  troo'fiirn  acquiivs  iti  full  eiae,  m  for  example 
Braiil,  Uio  I'hilippincB,  Pilcairn'i  Itland,  &c.,  it  beoomea 
ono  of  ibo  raaet  majestic  and  graceful  objecta,  having  an 
eiiurmou*  plume  of  Ibe  moet  delicate  end  verdant  fullaga  at 
the  extremity  of  a  lofty  flexible  stem,  which  iwaye  beneath 
the  gentleit  breeae. 


Tiie  Itavc*  iif  ferns,  called  tlicii  rronds  by  T.innicut, 
iiiwrto<l  upon  ibe  item  by  en  anijular  bawi,  nliirh  is  nc 
I'Mi'iidi-d  at  Ihe  lide*  into  a  Hbcath,  a*  iu  palms ;  tboy 
ulU'ii  iif  viry  cuntiderablo  aizu,  uiid  cut  hilu  a  mulliludc  of 
diiisiiiiiliY  ni|Mnt«d  pinnaiiun — ibi>  i>  ctpccially  iliu 
uiili  1li<i>4;uf  ireo-ferni.    Tlw)  leaven  arc  howcvur  ut\va 
tui;il1.  aii<l  undivided.    Tbuy  are  pcnolnklod  by  vt-iiis,  ubu'li 
ore  fitbiT  simple  ur  dirided  in  a  forked  muniier;  in.-iny  iti- 
s[aiicc»  of  netted  leaves  are  houcvcr  kiiunn.  more  ospiTiatIr 
ill  like  KL'nui  Hentirtnitii.     Tlieir  surface  i«  prtivid<.-d  witfi 
Hloinalcs.  ur  braalhinK  pores. 

The  rruotiAeeliuii  of  briu  consisit  of  hollow  rosea,  cnlliNl 
nj'Tii'isiii,  genuraiad  upon  the  surfuce  of  Iho  uiidur  sido  of 
the  k'SM's,  or  below  its  epidermis,  which  latter  i*  tbi'ii 
nii'lurcd  in  a  deflnile  mannur,  mid  the  portion  su  diviled 
fr>ni  ilic  rest  is  called  Ihe  iniiiitium,  Kacb  »|>i)ruii;,iium 
r<>iitHiiii  a  number  of  granulur  particles,  or  ^pure-i,  by 
nil'  1111  i>r  u'hii'h  the  fern  is  mulliplied.  There  ore  no  irai-ua 
of  s<'m::iI  urnns;  fur  allhough  Hedaig  and  others  have 
fai;i-iu'1  (hat  Uiey  (bund  male  orKaiii  in  various  parts  of  tbe 
bark  i.r  ihe  leave*  of  ferns,  such  observations  do  not  at  oil 
turtvvithaach  otiwr.  and  have  met  with  but  liitlo  credit. 
The  lu<i-l  BMnmon  opinion  is  that  certain  tmall  bwliM  of  a 
ei-l1iilnr  innapwwt  tesluro,  fouud  among  the  sporangia 
wbii)  vcrv  joung,  an  nwllf  slamena ;  bill  allheuglit  he  ct- 
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The  number  of  ferns  known  lo  hotaniite   is  eaa 
able,  and  their  elauiflcatioD  hai  been  fouud  »  w 
great  difllculty.     It  lias  been  allcmpled.  wiih  x*k. — 
grcea  of  success,  by  Swarti,  Smith,  Kaulfus^  A. 
niart,  Scbott,  and  others ;  the  most  receal  and 
the  best  cUasifieation  is  that  of  Preal,  publubeu  •»■ 
name  of  Trntanun  Pttrtdagnq-hitt,  at  Pr^uc.  u 
See  alio  Mohl,  D»  Stnetvrm  FiUcitm  ;  A.  BioBniart 
toin  del  Vcgitaux  /ottUet,  i.  392 ;  and  EodlicWi  G 
Ptanlarum,a.  SB. 

PO'LYl'US  is  e  morbid  growth  attaabed  to 
of  one  or  oilier  of  the  muooui  eaoal^  bjr  RBOnw  ■ 
row  pedicle.     Polypi  occur  moat  fhtquMilW 
Qcc*  ofexlemal  communication  of  the  nuM 
tlio  uterus,  ihe  fauces,  the  larynx,  and  tk*  ib^ 
scTipliun  of  those  that  grow  in  Ibe  UatoflhaM 
may  serve  for  all. 

Polypi  of  the  nose  are  of  four  kind*.  wbtA  i 
respectively,  vesicular,  gelatinous,  fibroua,  and 
Ve><icular  polypi  are  |;rc>  ur  yellowii-h   Irantpari 
roiilaining  a  clear  watery  fluid  with  m  littU 
are  very  sod,  easily  break  down  whan  ibe^  i 
and  are  liable  to  considerable  inercsaa   af 
evaporation  from  them  is  decreased  in  d  i 

appear  to  oonsi«t  of  enlarged  mucous  fun*  « 

polypi  are  more  solid  growtha.  eoneiatii      --T 
masses  attached  to  the  mucous         .fanna  -. 
themselvea  covered  by  a  Boe  but  n 
They  teem  oompoted  of  an  «xeMaiv> 
coil*  membiwie  inSllraled  with  fluiL, 
fibres  running  through  ill  tubstanea. 
slill  more  solid  growths ;  they  consist  of  a  deni 
vaacular  tissue,  which  it  is  oRen  difficult  to 
and  which  is  lomellraes  converted  inlobofW.     tvnm 
ally  intimately  coiinocted  with  the  deeper  part*  « 
cuus  membrane.    Malignant  polypi  arc  growthi 
ous  nature  from  the  mucous  membrane,  which  I      k  n 
the  name  of  polypi  rather  ttom  having  ibo  ai       ailH 
Ihe  prvceiling  than  fi^m  theit  simxlBrity  b>  ■ 
limy  assume  Ihe  character*  of  simple  or  a       b        t 
but  mure  commonly  lliey  have  liiome  at  lbs  ■      »>  i 
lury  variety  [Canckr]  wbicli  i*  freqiieaily  caued  1 
hnimalodea. 

Tlio  common  Bvmptoms  of  all  polypi  of  Iba  n«e  ai 
the  paliciil  it  unable  to  breathe  ihniugh  the  noalnl  in 
they  arc  placed,  end  has  a  nasal  voire ;  there  is  us 
di'cliarge  of  watery  mucus,  a  loss  of  smell,  sn*!  > 
nulion  of  the  power  of  taste.     If  situalL-d  far  lack 
noiic,  ihcy  may  cavise  deafness  or  ubctruei  ibc  swillei 
fuud.    They  even  render  ibe  brealhin);  difficult.    The 
kinds  Ecldum   jiroduce  worse  effects  than   these 
growth  is  restrained  by  Ihe  Arm  liisues  of  ibe  aoe. 
ihe  two  last  and  Bim  varieties  will  continue  lu  laoav 
paiiding  the  bones  and  other  liuue*  of  the  ne        i 
into   hu|^   and   liideous   swellings,    and   prikiu 
eillicr  by  tlicir  ulceration,  or  by  their  pressure  « 
sell  of  the  brain,  or  on  the  brain  itself  ihmugb  ikr  < 
the  i^kul). 

Tlic  motl  usual  situation  of  polypi  is  in  the  i 
bni-k  )>aris  of  ihenosirtls;  and  almost  nlwajt  on 
wall,  Ihe  septum  being  very  ranly  allecicd.  In 
crease  they  mould  themselves  lo  the  form  of  tbi 
of  Iho  noK,  and  al  last  pruirude  either  foremrdB 
the  anterior  openings  or  backwards  into  th«  faure^ 

The  growth  of  veairular  polypi  is  usuallr  conn* 
a  generally  disordered  state  of  the  heallb.  Tbtj 
re<[utra  to  be  removed  by  operation ;  lite  palieat  i 
lake  mild  alieraiive  and  tonic  medicine*  with  | 
and  lulions  containing  itum  or  sulphate  of  aiiie, 
equally  powerful  Dslriiigeni,  should  be  rreqneDlIt 
into  the  nostrils.  When  the  polypi  aro  ibus  i 
ointment  containing  nilralc  of  tnereury,  or  p 

or  some  other  slimulkul,  should  be  rubbeu  <       uN 
brane  where  ihey  were  sealed.      GcUtiiMUB  pelii 
nol  usually  beneBied  by  Ihe  preceding  plan  of  Urn 
allhoiigh  aher  Iheir  remoi-al  it  is  very  utefiil   lo  p 
tlicm  from  growing  again.    They  must  be  pulled  frcH 

■ —  ,ni  i,y  fuf,.,.|»^  which   sliould  have  roiish  t 

ced  around  the  nadirla  t^  tbe  | 
t  kind  of  twistlni;  motion.    . 
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Ealypi  being  ilius  removed,  llie  niucui  mambrane  ■hmild 
>ve  sorae  powerfully  astringent  lotion  or  ointment  Applied 
toil.  Tlio  librnus  i><>lypi  usually  require  a  more  difficull 
•peraiion  fur  tbeir  removal;  wlian  the;  can  be  withdrawn 
hjf  tbe  Torceps,  it  is  only  with  miich  difficulty,  froin  tlieii 
beine  Eeated  far  back  in  the  nostrils,  and  with  lome  violence 
and  danger  of  hemorrliage.  In  some  cases  a  ligature  may 
be  (led  round  tlie  buso  of  such  a  polypus  so  as  (o  make  it 
■lough  off;  ill  others  tbey  roust  be  cut  out  with  the  knife 
•r  aritsars.  The  choice  of  these  operations  roust  be  made 
Mcording  to  the  eircurastances  of  each  case.  After  (hei 
nmoval.  the  same  means  should  be  adapted  to  prevent 
tbeir  reluin  as  in  llie  preceding  cage^i.  The  malignant 
gnwlbs  in  the  nose,  tike  those  m  other  perls  of  the  body, 
where  their  early  and  complete  removal  cannot  certainly  be 
accomplished,  had  better  bo  treated  only  by  palliative 
measures, 
POLYSTOMELLA.  [Foraminifbha,  vol.  x.,  p.  346.] 
POLYTHALAMA'CEA.  Under  the  title  of  Ckphaio- 
rooK  will  be  found  notices  of  the  principal  modes  of  claaii' 
Section  adopted  for  the  numerous  fossil  and  few  recent  tM- 
tieeouB  bodies  allied  to  Nautilus,  Spirula,  and  Sepia.  Many 
tf  the  genera  of  this  great  division  of  molluscous  animals 
In  aUo  noticed  in  their  appropriate  places,  as  Bacitlitbi, 

BlLEUNtTES,     BuLLEROPHnK.    CoRNU    AuUONIS,    GoNIA- 

nrss,  and,  above  all,  NiniTiLca,  by  the  inveatiguion  of 
vhicb,  in  a  living  state,  ProfessorOwen  baa  b««tl  enftblad  to 
llear  away  much  of  the  obscurity  which  orwliung  the  Lis- 
lin  and  affinities  of  fossil  Cephalopoda. 

It  fa  proposed  to  sketch  in  tbii  artiote  t  bttef  outline  of 
lb*  itate  and  pmgrBis  of  investigation  iilto  tb»  affinities  and 
Bological  distribution  of  tba  leadine  groups  of  the  Potylha- 
ous1>phal<^>odB,whichtiU.y  be  ranked  in  the  follow- 
iog  four  families,  viz.;  — 

Telrabrancbiato.     Faro.  ].  Nautilidn. 

2.  Aromonitidie. 
Dibranchiata.         Fem.  1.  Spirulidn. 

2.  Belemnitidta. 
So  larfK  a  proportion  of  the  components  of  these  &milies 
are  in  afossil  stale,  that  it  is  necessary  to  base  a  view  of 
tbeir  relations  on  the  conservable  testaceous  parts  princi- 
pally, always  however  keeping  in  roind  the  probable  uses  of 
the  pans,  as  determined  by  investigation  of  the  recent 
formii  most  nearly  comparablo. 

Nautilidro. 

Three  principal  considerations  have  guided  the  geological 

naturalists,  to  whom  principally  the  divisions  of  the  Nauti- 

loidjl  Cephalopodaaredue,  in  the  arrangements  which  they 

have  proposed : — ■ 

1.  The  spiralily  of  the  shell.  In  Nautilus  it  is  involute 
or  convolute ;  in  Orthoccras  straight ;  and  between  perfect 
involution  and  absalule  straightness,  we  liave  every  degree 
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2.  The  form  in  which  the  septa,  whereby  the  cavity  be- 
•omes  concamerated,  meet  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell. 
In  most  Nautili  this  is  a  gentle  and  gimpte  curve ;  in  many 
Orlhocerata  it  ia  w*avcd ;  in  many  Clymenio)  undulated, 
or  deeply  and  angularly  rotched. 

3.  The  situation  of  the  eiphuncle  on  the  disk  of  the  septa. 
In  most  Nautili  the  siphunclo  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
disk ;  in  aymeniaj  it  is  on  or  near  the  inner  or  ventral 
edge ;  in  Cyiloccros  generally  near  to  the  outer  or  dorsal 
line. 

To  these  Mr.  C.  Stokes  (G^ol.  Proeeedingi)  has  added,  in 
the  case  of  the  Orlhocerata,  the  consideration  of  the  fbrm  of 
the  sipbuncle  it^ielf;  and  Mr.  Broderm  {Silurian  iPs- 
uarehes)  has  noticed,  in  the  characler  of  Phregmoeeras,  the 
fbrm  of  the  aperture  and  last  chamber. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  salisHed,  while  attempting  the  arrange- 
ment of  Nautiloidal  Poly  thai  amocea,  with  following  out  to 
its  remulc  consequences  any  one  of  these  piincinles  exclii- 
lively.      From  the  general  figure  we  derive  throe  main 

A.  Orthocerata,  &c.     Straight, 

B.  Cyrtocerala,  Etc.     Incurved  or  convoluted  near  ibe 
apex,  ending  in  a  straight  or  recurved  lirob. 

C.  Nautili.  &c.     Altogether  convoluted. 

A-  To  subdivide  these  jfToupa,  we  may  take  in  Ortbocerata 
not  the  septal  edge,  but  the  sipliuneular  structure;  and, 
with  Mr.  Stokes,  separate  Or raoc eras,  because  of  its  tumid 
inlerruptalsiphunde;  and  with  Bronn,  Aetinoceras,  because 
of  its  radiating  siphuncular  processes.*  Specie!  of  Ormocens 
■  ■  Ooslogkal  PfvcccdinGs,'  lt3f . 
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belong  ta  the  upper  Paleozoio  strata  generally,  via.  lo  tba 
upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Hurchison,  the  Devonian  and  eaf 
boniferous  systems  in  Europe  and  North  America,  above 
which  they  ere  unknown.  Actinoceiata  have  the  same  or 
a  more  limited  range.  Orthocera tiles  proper  (excluding 
curved  species,  like  O.  paradoxicum.  Sow.)  have  the  same 
geological  range,  and  exhibit  so  great  variation  in  the  form 
of  the  cone,  the  disp«»silion  of  the  septa,  and  situation  of  the 
siphunclo.  as  to  furnish  many  helps  to  recognise  the  other- 
wise undistinguishable  forma  of  the  Dumetoui  species 
which  fill  the  older  rocks. 

For  example,  the  cone  is  nearly  a  circular  base,  the  septa 
are  transverse,  and  the  siphuncle  is  nearly  central  in  O. 
giganteum  andO.cinctum  of  the  mountain  limestone;  the 
cone  has  an  elliplic  base,  oblique  septa,  end  an  excenlrio 
siphunclo  in  O.  lalerale,  O.  Breynii  of  the  mountain  lime- 
slone,  and  O.  irobricatum  of  the  Ludlow  rocks. 

The  last  chamber  and  the  mouth  also  vary  in  form.  In 
one  species  from  the  Ludlow  rocks  the  form  of  these  perta 
has  suggested  to  Hr.  Sowerby  the  generic  name  of  Gum- 
phoeeras  ISiluriem  BestarcAei) ;  and  another,  from  the 
mountain  limestone,  has  received  the  specific  designation 
O.  fusiforme. 


It  may  be  remarked  that  tho  cases  ara  few  in  which  the 
apex  of  Orlhocerata  has  been  actually  observed ;  in  several 
cases  of  supposed  straight  ahella,  the  apicial  part  is  seen  to 
be  curved ;  and  it  is  our  conviction  that  this  in  verv  much 
more  common  than  the  heedless  applicotion  of  Oriboccras 
would  lead  lo  suppose. 

Ws  have  not  mentioned  in  this  review  the  Conularin  of 
Millar,  as  being,  though  probablv  ef  this  family,  not  suffi- 
ciently known.  Tho  Mlowbig  abbreviated  cbaractcra  may 
be  useful  to  the  geological  student: — 

Orthooeias  (ipSoc,  straight,  combined  with  Eipac,  a  hornX 
Breyni us,  a  straight  concamerated  shell,  with  septa  rcgularlj 
concave  towari  the  mouth,  perforated  by  a  simple  nearly 
cylindrical  siphuncle,  either  m  or  not  fat  removed  fhim  the 
centre  of  the  disk  (never  marginal), 

a.  Last  chambers  cylindrical,  as  O.  giganloum. 
fi.  Last  chamber  conlraoled  toward  the  aperture,  as  O. 
fuaiforme. 

Ormoceros  (opfwc,  ahead,  combined  withx(pac),  Slokeia* 
itraight  concamerated  shell,  with  septa  as  in  Orthocoiu, 
perfimited  by  a  siphuncle  similarly  situated,  but  much  di- 
lated in  each  chamber,  and  contracted  at  the  parts  where 
the  septa  arc  attached  to  it.    The  inner  part  of  tho  siphuncle 

is  divided  into  chambers,  correapondin-  ■ •• ■'"•  •'•- 

chambers,  and  deeply  indented  in  t 

septa  of  the  shell  are  attached  to  theL  , 

each  division  of  the  siphimele  is  in  one  chamber,  end  the 

other  half  in  the  next  chamber.  ,  -    ,    , 

The  typical  speeiaa  are  ttwa  Dmmmond  Island,  in  Lake 

:uron.  (Stokes,  in  Oetrf.  Procmdingt,  11138,  and  Tram- 
aetiont,  1840.)  ,     •  ■     .      ,  ^    ^ 

Aetinoceras  (iljiriv,  a  ray,  oombined  with  wpoc),  blokes,  a 
Itraight  conical  concamerated  shell,  with  septa  a>  in  Ottlio- 
oera8,and  siphunclo  shaped,  as  to  its  extenial  lace,  as  in 
Ormocetas.  Within  the  siphuncle  is  a  continuous  tube, 
which  appeeri  lo  have  been  capable  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction, and  is  liimished  with  vertieillata  radii,  which  con- 
nect the  tube  wiA  the  walla  of  tbo  aipboB.    <Strit»%  in 


n  number  with  the 
here  the 
e-halfof 
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Gtol.  Pfoc,  1B39,  oni]  TrtiiitaetiOM,  1S40;  and  Bruii 
Lelhtfa  Geogn.,  lab.  i.,  fig.  K.) 

Tbe  specluD  arc  IVoin   T.ikc  Huron  and  oilier  part* 
Northern  Amcricii,  uid  Ciulk-  E->iiie  in  IruUnd. 

(Tbe  Bcnuii  Coiioceros  of  Brunn  ii  iiicludeil  in  Aclino- 
cenuby  Mr.  Stokoi-i 

Conukria,  Millur.  a  slraifUt  (or stiglill}'  bent?)  pyramidal 
four-aidud  (euncBmunilcd  ?)  ihull. 

CoiiuUriti  quadriaulcala  ih  b  common  ahell  in  what  were 
culled  Iransitiun  rocki  in  Sweden,  Wcnlock,  Dudlov,  be. ; 
and  a  similar  if  not  identical  g]>oci(!s  occurs  in  the  car- 
boDifcTOUSiocksof  Coalbraok-dale  and  Kulherglen, 

(Sowcrby,  in  the  Mineral  ConeJiolngy  n/(ireat  Britmn ; 
and  Miircliiaun,  in  Silurian  Itetearrhes.) 

B.  In  classing  ihn  bent  or  partially  convoluted  polytha- 
lainacua,  wc  may  And  advanlai^e  in  attending  to  the  siiuaiion 
of  iho  aipliunclo.  Fur  uxamplu,  the  sipliunulo  u  aubdonal 
or  approaches  tiio  outer  Inio  of  curvature  In  Cyriocor 
Goldfuta.  anil  Gyroccros,  Meyer ;  it  is  subcuntral  in  Lituii 
Brcyn ;  and  it  is  subcantral  or  approaches  tbe  inner  line  of 
curvature  in  the  genus  Pbragnioccras,  Brodcrip. 

Tbo  K^oloirical  distribution  of  tlicMi  forms  is  nearly  a 
the  Orthocerala.  They  are  all  peculiar  to  the  strata  bolow 
the  new  red  system  ;  and  mostly  occur  below  the  carbonlfo' 
rous  or  mountain  limestone.  Phrngmoccros  prevails  in  the 
I.udlow  rocks;  Cyrtoccres  spcci  illy  abounds  in  the  si  rata 
of  South  Duvon,  tlio  Eifcl,  and  the  mountain  limestone; 
and  Gyrocerai  and  Lituiles  follow  nearly  the  same  rule;  o 
few  species  of  lituilca  occur  in  the  Silurian  rocks. 

Wo  subjoin  figures  of  characteristic  forms  of  Crytoceras, 
Lituiles,  and  Phra^moccros :  of  Iho  lultur,  two  figuroii  I 
aho«  the  singular  contraction  of  its  aperture. 

Tb«  brief  charocters  of  these  generic  groups  which  folloi 
may  be  suflieient  for  the  recognition  of  perfect  specimens, 
but  such  are  rarely  found  in  the  older  rocks,  where  alono 
they  occur. 

Cyrloceraa  (rupTvc,  curved,  and  ttpat,  a  Itorn),  GoMfuss. 
Bent,  arched,  or  partially  convoluted,  ibe  fruK  eud  being 
■ometimes  elongated  and  straiirht.      Septal  edges  seldom 
free  from  a  slight  waving;    siphuncle  sub<li>rtinl,  or  ev< 
marginal,  seldom  (|uile  round  ;  aperture  nc.irly  orbicular. 

Example,  Cyrtoccraa  depressum.     From  the  Eifel, 


Devonshire,  i 


■  Lud- 


Gyroevras  (yvp6c.  incurved,  r^pac,  a  horn),  Mejer.     Coili 
like  a  tendril,  so  that  the  vululions  do  not  loueli.     Septal 
cilgo  even,  siphuncle  dorsal,  luarginal.    Aperlun:  nearly 

Gyroccras  gracilc,  Meyer.  Bronr,  in  '  Letli.  Gcog.,'  vol.  i., 
Bg.  6.     From  llio  status  of  Uilleiiburg. 

Liluiles,  Breyn-  Convoluted,  to  (hat  the  volutions 
touch  in  all  the  inner  pari,  but  aflerivards  cxiendcd  into  a 
ktraight  or  bent  jhirtiun.  Septa  piin'ced  l>y  a  subccntral 
■iphiinele.     ApiTlure  iieiirly  round. 

Example,  l.ituiles  anicululus,  Sow. 
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phunclo  near  the  inner  morfpn ;  aperture  contTMb 
Uie  middle,  its  outer  extremity  prwlut-ed  into  an  cLaj 
beak. 

Example,  Phragmoceroa  venlricoaum.  Biudn^p,  ■■ ' 
rian  Hesearchos.' 

U.  Among  the  completely  apiral  and  eunvoIut«d  ! 
ihalamacua,  tlic  siliimion  of  tbe  siphunck-  and  the  I 
thu  septa  become  useful  guides. 

The  siphuncle  is  dorsal  in  aomo  Nautili  of  ibe  men 
limestone,  which  ought  perhaps  tbi-refure  to  )m  d 
;;uiished;  subccntral  in  moat  uf  tho  Nautili  of  iltco 
cretaceous,  and  more  recent  deposi[a,  a*  veil  as  m  r 
species;  ventral  in  Clytaviiia(Hunsti:r}BDil  in  toioti 
wiso  true  Nautih  of  tho  cimI  formaiiun  ami 
limestone. 


Phrafpnoccrns  (^[Hty^n,  teptum,  <f|>ac.  a  horn),  Broderip. 
Shsll  incurved  and  cuinpresacil,  luuru  or  lenS  conical ;  septal 
•dgos  Mittira,  croMed  exteniully  by  Ibe  liavi  urgrovth ;  ti-  i 


cave,  with  tlicir  tA^rtt 
species  (.V.  Ithbtilu*. 
coui  formation  and  mountain  limestone)  they  arn  >■ 
undulated,  0*  in  the  simuleM  Clymeiila  [GoMATim]: 
remarkable  fbtsti  from  the  London  clay  (A'ah/i/m  jk 
deeply  and  angularly  folded,  nearly  as   in  oomc  t 
Finally,  in   the  Clymenia  of  Count  MuBntcr,   On  w 
a  ventral  siphuncle,  the  septal  edge  is  simply  waved,  m 
rounilod  inOexions,  angular  banda,  or  ■  mixtUK  at 
(ho  samo  sliell. 

It  is  evident  from  these  facli  that  thii  part  oT the  di 
cation  needs  much  reconsideration,  and  that  leTcnl 
genera  must  be  constituted. 

The   geological  diitribuliod  of  theta    rvllj  e 
Polylhalamocea  is  iDlercitinR  and  remarkable^     Iim 
Nautilus,  as  commonly  used   by  English  orjcloloa. 
fuundinmany  of  the  PalaMioie  strata,  but  not  in  iLi 
in  all  those  of  middle  age,  in  the  tertiarica,  and  ii 
ocuan.    But  in  the  more  antient  strata,  eitbirl 
dorsal  or  n  ventral  siphon,  by  peculiariT  waved  M^a. 
discoid  tiRMie,  the  species  are  widelj,  aniL  we  belim^; 
::allv,  disjoined  from  Ihoao  of  latac  dale.     CIjiscbb 
uiily  Known  \a  a  distinct  and  varied  devwlopment  in  «l 
of  the  age  of  ccrlaiu  Devonian  anil  Comubiaa  racks,  wi 
pally  at  Slh.  I'ctherwin  in  Cornwall,  and  in  titata  I 
by  Munhison  and  Sedgwick  to  be  coeval  with  tbMB,« 
llanki  of  the  FiehlelgeLirge. 

Ammonitidv. 
Following  nearly  the  same  plan  ai  that  used  for  (he 
tilido),  we  llnd,  from  (lie  general  Bgun  of  Ukm  ihtUs 
following  divisions;^ 
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A.  Baculitcs,  straight. 

B.  Hamites,  Tropaeum,  Crioceratites,  partially  convolute, 
the  enlarged  end  straight. 

C.  Scaphites,  partially  convoluted,  the  free  end  recurved. 

D.  Turrilites,  spiral  round  an  axis  (usually  sinistrorsal). 
£.  Ammonites,  Ceratites,  Goniatites,  convolute  or  invo- 
lute. 

By  referring  to  the  article  Goniatitks  the  student  may 
see  in  what  way  the  subdivision  of  the  only  large  group  of 
Ibis  series  (Ammonites,  Ceratites,  Goniatites,  which  include 
many  hundred  species)  may  be  best  effected. 

In  the  article  Cornu  Ammonis  reference  is  made  to  a 


table  of  the  geological  distribution  of  this  group,  analysed 
according  to  the  method  of  Von  Buch. 

To  illustrate  this  view  of  the  subject  we  subjoin  a  feW 
further  examples  of  characteristic  Aramonitic  sutures,  se- 
lected from  a  large  series  which  we  prepared  a  few  years  since. 


Ammonites  veno^ilus*    (Phiilips.)     Frum  Sp«eton  clay. 


Ammonites  sublsevis.    (Sowetby.)     From  Kellovray  rock. 


Ammonites  Wulcottii.    (Sowcrby.)    From  the  Lias. 

Tlie  group  A  (Baculites)  is  found  chiefly  if  not  wholly  in 
the  cretaceous  strata  (Maastricht,  and  the  chalk  of  the  south 
of  France). 

The  group  B  is  found  in  chalk,  green-sand,  and  gault 
almost  wholly  (Folkstone,  Cambridge,  Speeton);  but  per- 
haps the  species  of  amrnonoidal  shells  called  A.  fimbriatus 
and  A.  cornucopiso,  from  the  lias  of  Yorkshire,  should  be 
ranked  in  the  division,  as  they  in  fact  are,  by  Mr.  Sowerby, 
under  the  title  of  TropoDum.  (They  are  not  known  to  have 
a  straight  elongation.) 

The  group  C  is  very  similarly  circumstanced,  only  Sca- 
phites Yoannii  being,  as  far  as  we  know,  found  in  strata 
below  the  greensands. 

The  group  D  belongs  also  to  the  cretaceous  rocks. 

But  the  large  group  £  has  a  prodigious  geological  range, 
being  found  in  the  whole  series  of  fossilliferous  strata  from 
nearly  the  earliest  of  the  PalsDozoic  rocks  until  we  arrive  at 
the  tertiary  series,  in  which,  we  believe,  no  species  has  really 
been  found,  and  none  have  been  seen  in  a  recent  state. 
The  whole  of  the  Ammonitido)  then  have  vanished  from 
the  oceans,  and  their  way  of  life  is  to  be  inferred  from  ana- 
logy only. 

SpirulidsB. 

These  were  partly  internal  shells  (as  probably  also  some 
of  the  AmmonitidcD,  especially  Scaphites,  were).  Spirula 
nodosa,  Bronn,  is  certainly  not  of  the  genus  Spirula,  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  admit  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the 
group  below  the  tertiary  strata. 

Belemnitidse. 

The  genus  Actinocaraax  of  Miller,  though  adopted  by 
Voltz  and  Blainville,  is  imaginary,  being  really  only  the 
retral  or  apicial  part  of  the  Belemnite  separated  from  the 
concamerated  portion  at  a  point  where  nacreous  and  easily 
decomposing  lamina)  prevail,  a  little  behind  the  apex  of  the 
alveolus.  This  is,  we  think,  quite  certain  from  careful 
observation  of  the  Belcranites  quadratus  and  other  allied 
forms  in  the  chalk  of  Norihtleet.  and  Belemnites  jaculum 
of  the  Speeton  cluy,  the  artificial  parts  of  which  have  been 
figured  as  Actinocamaces  by  Miller  and  Voltz.  Pseudo- 
belus  is  perhaps  differently  circumstanced,  but  its  charac- 
ters are  very  obscure. 

The  genus  Belemnites  is  so  abundant  in  the  secondary 
strata  of  Britain,  that  at  least  forty  species  are  possessed  by 
the  writer  of  this  article,  of  which  the  greater  part  have  not 
been  mentioned  in  English  works  on  geology.  Many  other 
species  occur  in  strata  of  the  same  age  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  India,  and  in  America.  It  is  possible  to  distin- 
guish by  Belemnites  alone  the  leading  members  of  the 
English  and  European  oolitic  and  cretaceoud  systtms  of 
P.  C,  No.  115U. 


strata.  Thus,  to  mention  published  species  only,  Belem- 
nites subaduncatus  of  Voltz,  with  many  allies,  is  a  lias  shell ; 
Belemnites  Aalensis,  also  of  Voltz,  is  a  shell  of  the  lower 
oolitic  series ;  Belemnites  abbreviatus  of  Miller,  the  large 
variety,  is  a  shell  of  the  middle  oolitic  series;  Belemnites 
jaculum  of  Phillips  belongs  to  the  Speeton  clay ;  Belemnites 
Listeri,  to  the  gault  and  lower  chalk  ranges:  6.  quadratus, 
B.  mucronatus,  &c.,  to  the  chalk  generally,  or  the  upper 
part  specially.  None  have  been  found  in  the  tertiary  series ; 
none  have  been  found  below  the  lias. 

Taking  then  a  general  view  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Polythalamacea  noticed  in  this  article,  we  find— 

In  a  living  state     .     •     SpirulidsD  and  NautilidsD. 

In  the  tertiary  series  .     Some  of  the  Nautilidse. 

In  the  cretaceous  strata    Nautilidse,    Belemnitidse,  Am- 

monitidse. 

In  the  oolitic  strata      •     Nautilidse,  Belemnitidse,   Am- 

monitidsB. 

In  the  saliferous  strata    NautilidsD   (not   including  Or- 

thocerata),  Ammonitidso  (of 
the  type  called  Cferalitesonly). 

In  the  carboniferous  strata  NautilidsD,  including  C>Ttoce- 

rata,  Orthocerats,  Ammoni- 
tidsD  (of  the  type  called  Goni- 
atites only). 

In  still  lower  strata      .     Nautilidse  (including  Cyrtoce- 

rata,  Phragmocerata,  Ortho- 
cerata,  and  Clymenise) ;  Am- 
monitidso of  the  type  of 
Goniatites  only. 

Finally,  in  strata  lower  than  these,  as  the  Snowdonian 
slates,  where  shells  and  Polypiarian  remains  occur,  none  of 
the  Polythalamacea  are  known. 

PO'LYTHEISM  (iroXi'.f,  much,  many,  0<6g,  a  god),  the 
doctrine  or  worship  of  a  plurality  of  gods.  This  form  of 
the  word  is  not  found  in  Greek  writers.  Philo-Judseus 
conveys  the  notion  by  t6  voKvOiov,  and  ttoKvQioq  So^a^  and 
Justin  Martyr  by  TroXvdcorT/c*  Philo  also  speaks  of  po- 
lyarchy (TToXvapxia),  with  which  he  contrasts  monarchy 
(fiovapxia),  meaning  respectively  polytheism  and  the  unity 
of  God.  St.  Athanasius  uses  iroXvOeta  as  the  opposite  to 
fjiovapx^a. 

Polytheism  differs  from  idolatrv  in  this  respect;— the 
former  refers  to  a  plurality  of  gods,  without  including  ne- 
cessarily the  notion  of  forms,  real  or  imaginary;  the  latter 
refers  either  to  one  god  only,  under  some  one  visible  form,  or 
to  any  number  of  gods,  under  as  many  visible  forms. 

No  one  who  takes  the  Bible  for  his  authority  will  deny 
that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  mankind  the  unity  of  God  was 
implicitly  belieyed.  When  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  ^ods 
was  first  entertained^  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  writmgs 
of  Moses  contain  no  evidence  that  men  were  polytheists  be- 
fore the  flood  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  in  the  time  of  Moses 
(B.C.  1500)  polytheism  prevailed.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Chaldseans,  of  whom  Abraham  was  one,  were  addicted  to 
polytheism  before  his  time  (b.c.  1900);  but  it  is  certain 
that  Abraham  was  not  a  polytheist.    His  contemporarieti 
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Melcbizcdok,  kinp;  of  Salem,  and  Abimolech»  king  of  tlio 
Philistines,  both  Canaauites,  were  worsliippers  uf  one  God, 
and  the  Gud  uf  Abraham  himself.  The  ancient  Persians 
might  have  been  free  from  polytheism  in  Abraham's  days; 
but  they  became  first  Sabians.  or  WDrsbippers  uf  the  host  of 
heaven,  and  afterwards  Magians,  or  worshippers  of  fire. 
As  Magians  they  held  that  there  are  two  principles,  one  the 
cause  of  all  good,  and  the  other  the  cause  of  all  evil ;  the 
one  they  represented  by  darkness,  and  the  other  by  lif^ht; 
the  former,  accordini^  to  Plutarch  (De  hid.  ef  Oair.^  J  46), 
was  called  Orumasdes,  and  the  latter  Arimanius.  [Akima- 
NKs.]  Amont;  the  antient  Arabians  we  find  Job  and  his 
friends,  and  Jethro,  the  contemporary  of  Moses,  worship- 
pers of  one  God ;  but  yet  in  the  lime  of  Job  the  worshi])  of 
the  heavenly  budies  was  practised,  as  is  plainly  indicated  in 
Jub,  xxxi..  26,  *J7,  The  ^Egyptians,  in  Abraham's  days, 
seem  to  have  had  a  religion  not  ditl'erent  from  his  ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Moses  polytheism  had  become  established 
amon^  them;  for  many  provisions  of  his  law  refer  to  this 
fact,  and  are  intended  especially  to  guard  the  Israelites  from 
imitatinjif  the  j>olytheism  and  idolatry  of /Egypt.  Cndworlh 
is  of  opinion  (c.  4,  }  18)  that  (x/lytheism  originated  in 
iSgypt,  but  such  an  assertion  is  incapable  of  ])roof.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  ackn«)wledirLMl  one  Being,  under  the 
names  of  Zeus  (Z«rc)  and  Jupiter,  as  supreme  overall  other 
gods  ;  and  they  believed  further  that  this  one  Being  was  un- 
der the  absolute  power  of  fate.  Yet  thes>e  inferior  l>eings 
were  worshipped  as  gods,  and  the  system  was  essentially  po- 
lytheistic. 

Cudworth  has  written  at  great  length  to  show  that  the 
antient  philosophers  in  general,  though  they  seem  to  have 
been  polytheists,  were  not  really  such,  and  that  they  wor- 
shipped mentally  one  Supreme  Being  under  different 
names.  But  however  this  might  be.  the  popular  notions  were 
not  so  refined.  Wherever  the  philosophers  have  appeared 
to  be  polytheists,  the  people  have  been  polytheists  in  reality  ; 
and,  as  Philo-J  uda)us  says  (i)e  EOrieiate),  *  Polytheism  in 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  is  atheism.* 

The  progress  of  polytheism  seems  to  have  been,  or  might 
have  been,  something  like  the  following: — men  looked  up- 
on the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  whole  of  the  heavenly 
bo'ltos,  with  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air,  as,  in  some  way  or 
other,  representing  the  Deity.  Then  they  gradually  sub- 
stituted the  representatives  for  the  Deity  himself,  and  paid 
adoration  to  them.  Next,  in  wishing  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  de])arted  heroes  or  great  men  under  the  form  of 
pillars  or  images,  thev  fell  into  the  practice  of  deifying  or 
worshipping  them.  Then  they  regarded  certain  of  the  brute 
creation,  as  either  serviceable  and  so  to  be  reverenced,  or 
noxious  and  so  to  be  dreaded,  and  they  converted  them 
into  gods.  Thus  it  was  also  with  respect  to  mountains, 
rivers,  and  other  inanimate  objects.  And  this  was  not  all : 
they  devised  a  multitude  of  rites  m  honour  uf  their  respec- 
tive };ods,  some  of  which  were  of  a  must  debasing  character. 

Wherever  the  Christian  religiuu  has  been  eslabliahed, 
polytheism  and  its  attendant  evils  have  disappeared  ;  but 
there  still  remain  vast  portions  of  the  world  in  which  poly- 
theism prevails ;  and  the  miseries  aie  inconceivably  great 
which  millions  of  the  human  race  are  still  voluntarily  in- 
flicting upon  themselves  with  a  view  to  propitiate  the  favour 
of  imairinary  deities. 

(Cudworth's  Intellectual  Syxtem  ;  Henry  More's  Mystery 
qf  G(Kiiine$s ;  Shuckford*s  Cutmeetion  of  Sacred  and  Pro- 
fane  Ihstnry.) 

POLYTRE'MA,  a  genus  of  Millkporii).b. 

POLYTROPA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genus  of 
AturicidfCt  placed  by  him  under  his  second  subfamily  Scnly- 
miufry  with  the  following 

Generic  Character. — Bucciniform ;  but  the  base  nar- 
rowed, and  ending  in  a  straight  and  contracted  but  rather 
short  channel;  spire  longer,  or  as  long  as  the  a|)erturc; 
exterior  fulliculated  or  tuberculated  ;  inner  lip  flattened,  as 
in  Furpura ;  basal  notch  small,  oblique ;  no  internal  chan- 
nel. 

Example.  IhlytrojHi  crispata.  (En,  MC'th,,  41U,  f.  2.) 

1\)LYTRY'PA.    [PoLYPiARii.] 

1H)LY'XENES.     [For.vminifkra,  vol.  x.,  p.  34«.] 

POMA'CK-E.     [Rosack.k] 

POM  ATORIU'NUS.     [MKRiLin.i?.  vol.  xv ,  p.  123,] 

POMBAL.  MARgUIS  DE.  DOM  SEBASTIAO 
JOSE'  DE  CARVALIIO,  Count  d^Oeyras  and  Marquis 
de  Pumbal,  wa^  one  of  the  most  able  public  men  that  have 
ever  appeared,  and  certainly  the  only  distinguished  statesman 
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that  has  erer  presided  over  the  etmneils  of  Um  P 
nation.  He  was  bom  in  1699,  at  Soura*  ft  Tillage  in  ui. 
tory  of  Coimbra,  of  an  old  and  noble  Ikmih,  tlicwigb  i 
the  first  cla«s.     Having  completed  his  eftri/  studMi 
native  village,  he  was  sent  to  the  univenity  of  C        -i 
tho  purpose  of  studying  for  the  bar.     Young  Ca^ 
lowed  a  course  of  lectures;  but  the  quiet  pursuits  oi 
being  incompatible  with  the  \i\'acily  or  rather  the  a 
lence  of  his  character,  he  adopted  the  profession  of 
But  this  profession  did  not  prove  more  agreeable  !■ 
than  that  which  he  had  relinquished.     Various  caar- 
his  leaving  his  regiment  have  been   conjectured 
may  be  the  true  reason  we  hare  no  meana  of  de 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  quitted  the  corps  in  wUc* 
served,  and  led  a  private  I'fe  till  1739,  when,  thnm^h 
influence  which  his  uncle  Paulo  Carvalho  had  wuh  C 
nal  Motta,  a  person  much  in  favour  with  John  V^  bt  i 
a])pointed  extraurdinary  envoy  tu  tho  court  of  Loodon;  !■■ 
aherwards  to  Vienna,  as  mediator  between   ibe  cbbkm 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  Pope,  to  settle  tho  disputes  auk 
had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  iht  br^ 
bishopric  of  Aquileia. 

Whilst  in  that  capital,  Carvalho  had  the  good  foTtaatto 
marry  a  lady  of  high  rank  and  influence,  the  Cecatda 
Daun,  niece  of  the  General  of  the  same  name  vbofcww 
so  prominently  in  the  wars  of  the  empress  liana  HJomi 
with  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  On  his  i«Cm,ihi 
queen  of  John  V.,  who  was  an  Austrian  princeas^ bsaai 
so  much  attached  to  her  i^ountry  woman,  the  lady  if  Cv- 
valho.  that  for  her  sake  she  prevailed  ou  bar  too,  immt 
diately  after  tho  decease  of  her  husband,  to  raise  ha  k 
power,  in  consequence  of  which  Carvalho  vaa  entnuM  It 
Joseph  I.  with  the  direction  of  foreign  affain. 

Elevated  to  this  high  station,  Carvalho  hi         te 
his  great  administrative  talents      His  adm      r«       i 
80  far  as  to  compare  him  with  Richelieu  \  »buc       ^ 
raies,  unable  to  cleny  the  merit  of  his  admin  i 

duct,   have  attributed  it  to  ignoble  and  so 
But  both  these  extremes  are  equally  diatant  u<       i"*» 
and  truth.     Carvalho  may  have  been  as  p         im  d 
tician  as  Richelieu,  but  the  political  relatiuu»  msk 
such  a  kingdom  as  Portugal  could  not  and  did 
him  a  sphere  in  which  to  display  them ;  but  in  the 
and  economical  administration  of  tho  kinj^om,  ia 
ment,  activity,  and  lej^ialative  abilities,  he  has  ne 
After  his  uromotion,  wnich  took  place  in  1 7AU,  I^w         ■ 
be  said  to  have  been'regcnerated.  He  fisvoured  lbc< 
ment  of  several  manufactures,  and  encouraged  ikw  ■»  « 
printing  and  agriculture :  he  introduced  into  ibeaaivciutiif 
Coimbra  a  system  of  studies  which  substituted,  fa 
study  of  the  classics  and  antient  languages,  I      < 
of  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences ;  be  i 
university  with  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  boianie  (m« 
an  observatory ;    he  introduced  into  Brasil  the  cul 
of  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  indiffo,  and  cocoa ;  he  c 
companies  of  Pernambuco,  Para,  and  Mar«nhao.  •■ 
blished  so  strict  a  police  in  the  kingdom,  that 
and  loungers  were  not  allowed  to  promenade  the 

With  all  his  great  qualities,  which  oonimand  < 
and  admiration,  he  was  detested  both  at  home  a«H 
Those  who  hitherto  had  lived  and  entichcd  tbemschv  If 
the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  various  branches  of  m- 
ministration,  as  well  as  those  who  suffered  from  the 
of  his  ordinances,  were  his  declared  eoemiM.     He 


•»■ 


the  obnoxious  power  of  the  Inquisition*  and  banisbsiik 
Je5uits  from  the  Portuguese  dominions.     SVbaiem  uli 
be  tho  policy  of  the  latter  measure,  it  was  carried  inla  dfcs 
with  great  inhumanity.  [Jbsuits,  p.  1 12]    Hi»  nucfffcRBsi 
with  the  monopoly  which  foreign  merchants  had  anjauad  ■ 
the  commerce  of  Portugal  rendered  him  an  object  cf  d^ 
testation  to  foreigners,  and  particularly  the  English ;  tf^ 
all  his  measures  had  fur  their  object  the  proapantj  if  tat 
country,  which  he  effectually  promoted,  lo  fbr  at  la  F^ 
Portugal  on  a  level  with  other  European  stataa. 
The   Marquis  of  POmbal  however  is   not  a 
preach.     His  unremitting  persecution  of  tho  now     .  m> 
his  merciless  conduct  towards  the  f^milv  of  the  Ta» 
every  individual  whom  he  suspected  of  havi  i      ■*• 

in  the  attempt  made  against  the  life  of  the  kh.      «         * 
brilliancy  of  his  career.    It  is  asserted  by  ^  in 

conceived    a  great   dislike  against  the   no!      %j 
time  of  his  first  marriage.    Ilia  first  wife,  & 
de  Noruuha  Almada.  belougeil  to  one  of  the 
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nilics  of  Portugal,  and  was  the  daughter  of  the  only 

Stress  of  the  Almadas;  while  he  was  nothing,  and  had  no 

r  recommendation  than  a  handsome  figure,  and   the 

*wer  which  superior   intelligence  invariahly  gives.     Her 

itivcs  accordingly  made  the  strongest  opposition  to  ihe 
riage  with  Carvalho,  to   which  circumstance  is  attri- 
aied  his  hatred  of  that  class. 

On  the  death  of  Joseph  I.,  the  queen,  who  considered 

t  Carvalho  had  occupied  that  place  in  the  affections  of 

kin;;  which  she  alone  ought  to  have  filled,  and  had 

iwise  taken  a  dislike  to  him  on  account  of  his  persecu- 

~Ti  of  the  nobility  and  the  Jesuits,  ordered  him  to  retire  to 

mbal,  where  he  died  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 
he  finest  parts  of  Lisbon  still  bear  testimony  to  the  value 
r  his  administration,  for  they  were  built  according  to  his 
nigns  after  the  earthquake.  He  was  created  Count 
Oeyras  in  1 759,  as  a  testimony  of  ihe  royal  regard  for  the 
I  which  he  displayed  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  shoot 
ic  king  Joseph  1. ;  and  on  his  effecting  a  reconciliation  with 
pope  at  a  much  later  period,  his  grateful  master  created 
un  Marquis  de  Pombal.  Although  he  is  accused  of  en- 
shing  himself  by  means  unworthy  of  his  rank,  no  person 
bo  is  acquainted  with  his  private  habits,  with  the  method 
:h  he  had  adopted  to  make  his  property  valuable,  and 
iiii  his  general  system  of  economy,  can  doubt  of  his  in- 
jrity.  "When  he  retired  from  the  ministry,  he  left  about 
riy-eight  millions  of  cruzados  in  the  public  treasury,  and 
irty  in  the  caixa  de  decimos,  a  surplus  which  the  go- 
rnnient  of  Portugal  had  never  had  before. 
{Recordafoes  de  Jacomo  Ration  ;  Memoirs  of  the  Mar- 
ti of  Pombal;  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary; 
*       'aphie  Universelle.) 

]       ME,  in  botanical  language,  signifies  a  fleshy  inferior 
ly-celled  fruit,  such  as  that  of  the  apple,  pear,  &c.     It 
uers  from  a  berry  in  its  seed  not  being  buried  in  pulp. 
POMEGRANATE.    [Punica] 

POMERANIA  On  German,  Pommern),  one  of  the  eight 
evinces  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  is  situated  between 
I** and  54°N.lat.and  12** 30' and  18** E. long.  Itis bounded 
I  the  north  by  the  Baltic,  on  the  east  by  West  Prussia, 
L  the  south  by  Brandenburg,  and  on  the  west  by  Mecklen- 
irg.  It  is  a  long  tract  of  coast,  extending  200  miles  on 
,e  Baltic,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  thirty  to  sixty,  and, 

some  places,  to  eighty  miles.  The  area  is  12,000  square 
lies,  and  it  is  divided  into  the  three  governmetits  of  Coes- 
a,  Stettin,  and  Stralsund. 

Pomerania  is  one  of  the  lowest  and  flattest  countries  in 
ermany  ;  only  a  few  hills  of  moderate  height  break  this 
mtinuous  level:  of  these  hills,  the  Gollenoerg,  between 
oslin  and  Zunow,  which  is  the  highest,  has  scarcely  an 
evation  of  300  feet.  The  soil  consists  of  sand ;  and,  along 
le  coast,  of  sea-sand,  which  former  inundations  and  repeated 
;orms  have  spread  over  the  country.  The  coasts  of  that 
art  formerly  called  Further  Pomerania  are  protected 
gainst  the  feea  by  sand-hills  and  dikes.  Here  and  there  this 
ind  is  mixed  \vith  clay,  or  passes  into  a  black  fertile  loam, 
ecially  in  the  government  of  Stralsund.  The  island  of  Rii- 
eii,  which  belongs  to  this  government,  has  very  broken 
3asts,  but  the  heaviest  and  best  soil  of  all  Pomerania. 

The  province  is  crossed  in  its  broadest  part  by  the  Oder, 
'bich,  flowing  through  a  marshy  tract,  divides  into  many 
rms  or  channels,  one  of  which,  the  Great  Regelitz,  forms, 
}wards  its  mouth,  the  great  Dammer  Lake,  and,  together 
'ith  the  main  stream,  falls  into  the  extensive  inland 
^ater  the  Frische  Haff,  the  eastern  part  of  which  is  called 
he  Great  Half,  and  the  western  the  Little  Haff.  The 
aler  of  the  Haff  is  fresh,  and  it  is  only  during  the  preva- 
ince  of  the  north  wind  that  it  is  rather  brackish,  ana  con- 
derably  higher,  owing  to  the  influx  of  the  sea.  The 
ro  great  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin  separate  it  from 
le  Baltic,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  three  outlets: 
1  tl.c  cast  by  the  Divenow,  which  falls  into  the  sea 
jtwcen  Wollin  and  the  continent,  after  forming  a 
•eat  lake  called  the  Kaminsche  Boden;  in  the  middle 
f  the  Swine,  between  Wollin  and  Usedom;  and  on  the 
2^1  by  the  Peenc,  between  Usedom  and  the  continent, 
hese  three  outlets  might  be  called  the  mouths  of  the  Oder. 
lie  Ucker  from  Brandenburg,  and  the  Peene  from  Meck- 
nburg,  both  navigable  streams,  fall  into  the  Frische  Haff. 
he  Ihna  (lows  into  the  Dammer  Lake.  Most  of  the  other 
vers  fall,  after  a  short  course,  into  the  Baltic.  There  are 
any  small  lakes :  that  of  Madine,  which  is  celebrated  for 
3  lampreys,  is  one  of  the  largest.    The  navigation  on  the 


Pomeranian  coast  is  dangerous,  owing  to  the  want  of  har« 
hours,  there  being  only  three  safe  ones.  Stralsund,  Swine- 
niunde,  and  Colberg. 

The  climate  of  Pomerania  is  cold,  and  the  weather  is 
changeable :  storms  on  the  coast  are  not  uncommon.  The 
natural  productions  of  the  country  are: — 1,  horses,  horned 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  small  game,  domestic  poultry 
(especially  geese),  sea  and  river  fish,  and  bees :  2,  corn, 
peas  and  beans,  potatoes,  fruit,  timber,  flax,  and  tobacco ; 
3,  alum,  bogiron,  salt,  turf,  and  amber.  The  soil  in  some 
parts  is  so  indifferent,  and  the  climate  so  unfavourable,  that 
agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  no  great  improvement 
can  be  effected.  The  Pomeranian  however  has  done  every- 
thing that  is  possible,  and  many  parfs  are  admirably  cul- 
tivated. The  country  produces  more  corn  than  is  required 
for  home  consumption.  Sufficient  flax  is  grown  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants;  and  fruit  is  so  abundant,  that 
large  quantities,  especially  of  apples,  are  exported.  Ihe 
breeding  of  horned  cattle  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent; 
the  flocks  of  sheep  are  numerous  on  the  great  estates;  and 
all  the  country- people  keep  nuhibers  of  swine.  The  breeding 
of  poultry  is  very  profitable :  immense  flocks  of  geese  are 
kept,  the  quills,  feathers,  and  smoked  breast^  of  which 
(celebrated  in  all  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe  by  the 
name  of  Pommernsche  SpickgUnse)  are  most  important 
articles  of  exportation.  The  Pomeranian  forests  are  very 
extensive  and  productive.  The  fisheries  likewise  yield  a 
considerable  profit;  but  the  sea-fishing  is  not  carried  on  to 
the  extent  that  it  might  be.  Of  fresh- water  fish,  large 
quantities,  both  fresh  and  smoked,  are  exported.  The 
mineral  kingdom  is  poor.  Some  bogiron  ore  is  smelted 
at  Torgelow ;  there  are  salt-works  at  Colberg ;  and  some 
amber  is  procured,  especially  near  Stolpe.  The  most 
important  article  is  turf,  of  which  about  sixteen  roillioil 
sods  (bricks,  as  they  are  called)  are  annually  dug.  There 
are  no  manufactures  of  much  importance ;  good  and  strong 
linen  however  is  made,  and  is  a  considerable  article  of  ex- 
portation. What  manufactures  there  are,  are  confined  to 
the  principal  towns.  [Stargard  ;  Stettin  ;  Stral- 
sund.] The  trade  of  this  province  is  very  important;  itis 
carried  on  partly  by  sea,  partly  on  the  Oder,  and  partly  by 
land,  with  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  exports  in- 
clude all  the  natural  productions  of  the  country  ;  the  im- 
ports are  colonial  articles,  some  manufactured  goods,  and 
there  is  also  a  great  transit  trade  to  and  from  the  pro- 
vinces on  the  Oder,  especially  Brandenburg  and  Silesia. 

The  inhabitants  are  by  descent  partly  Sclavonians  and 
partly  Germans.  German  peasants  were  brought  into  the 
country  in  the  twelfth  century,  especially  by  the  mo- 
nasteries, and  the  dukes  founded  German  towns  and  vil- 
lages, to  which  they  granted  great  privileges.  Hence  the 
Germans  in  process  of  time  outnumbered  the  antient 
race.  Genuine  Sclavonian  blood  is  now  only  to  be  met  with 
in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  province,  where  these 
people  preserve  their  own  dialect  of  the  Sclavonic  language, 
and  still  differ  in  manners  and  customs  from  their  German 
fellow-countrymen.  The  nobles  are  numerous,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  (jrei  man  families  who  have  settled  here  since  the 
twelfth  century,  and  possess  several  important  privileges, 
though  they  have  been  much  abridged  of  late  years.  The 
vassalage  of  the  peasants  was  abolished  by  the  late  king 
Frederick  William  III.  The  population,  according  to 
Dieterici  (1838),  was  941,193,  that  is,  on  an  average,  1660  to 
one  German  or  twenty-one  English  square  miles.  A  re- 
markable increase  has  taken  place  in  the  government  of 
Co.slin,  where,  in  1816,  there  were  only  900  persons  on  a 
German  square  mile,  and  in  1838,  1300.  The  great  majo- 
rity of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans:  there  are  a  few 
French  and  German  Calvinists,  about  7000  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  4200  Jews.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1824,  the 
70(Hh  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Pomerania  was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
whole  province. 

Pomerania  was  formerly  a  considerable  part  of  the  an- 
tient kingdom  of  the  Wends,  or  Vandals.  From  the  year 
1062  it  had  its  own  dukes,  of  whom  Boleslaus  X.,  or  the 
Great,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished.  The  Christian 
religion  was  introduced  in  the  twelfth  century;  the  first 
Pomeranian  converts  were  baptised  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1124,  by  Otto  (Otho),  bishop  of  Bamberg,  at  a  place  called 
Ottobrunn  (Otto's  Well),  The  line  of  the  dnkes  became 
extinct  on  the  death  of  Boleslaus  XIIL,  in   1637.    The 
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last  female  descendant  of  the  Pomeranian  dukes  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Prince  Croy,  after  whose  death  she  returned  to 
Pomerania,  where  she  died,  on  the  19th  July,  1660,  having 
instituted  a  festival  to  be  kept  nver>'  ten  years  in  memory  of 
the  line  of  princes  which  became  extinct  in  her  person.  On 
the  death  of  the  last  duke  of  Pomerania,  the  electoral 
House  of  Brandenbur<;,  conformably  to  a  family  compact,  | 
should  have  taken  possession  of  the  whole  country ;  but 
Pomerania  having  been  occupied  by  the  Swedes  during  the 
Thirty  Years*  war,  Prussia  was  obliged  to  be  content,  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  with  Further  Pomerania  (to  the  east 
of  the  Oder),  leaving  Sweden  in  possession  of  Hither  Po- 
merania, with  the  island  of  Riigen.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
was  however  obliged  to  cede,  by  the  treaty  of  Stockholm  in 
17*20,  the  southern  part  of  Pomerania  and  the  islands  of 
Usedom  and  Wollin  to  Frederick  William  I.,  king  of  Prussia, 
lastly,  by  a  convention  concludinl  on  the  4th  of  June,  1815, 
Prussia  obtained  ]K)ssession  of  the  whole  of  Swedish  Po- 
merania, which  Sweden  had  ceded  to  Denmark  as  a  com- 
pensation for  Norway.  In  exchange,  Prussia  gave  to  Den- 
mark— 1,  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  which  it  had  obtained 
from  Hanover  in  exchange  for  East  Friesland ;  2,  a  sum  of 
two  millions  of  dollars,  paying  also  600,000  Swedish  dollars 
which  Denmark  owed  to'  Sweden;  3,  it  indemnified  the 
Swedish  holders  of  dotations  in  this  province  to  the  amount 
of  43,000  dollars  annually  ;  4,  it  paid  to  Sweden  3,600,000 
dollars :  so  that  Prussia  gave  for  this  province  the  duchy  of 
Lauenburg,  5,500,000  Prussian  dollars,  600,000  Swedish 
d« -liars,  and  the  indemnity  to  the  Swedish  holders  of  dota- 
tions. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  sum  of  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  dollars  paid  by  Prussia  to  Sweden  for  a 
province  of  which  Sweden  had  been  in  possession  two  cen- 
turies, was  claimed  by  the  present  king  of  Sweden  (Berna- 
dotte)  as  belonging  to  himself.  Of  this  sum  he  applied  two 
millions  to  the  service  of  the  state,  as  an  especial  favour,  and 
put  the  remaining  million  and  a  half  into  nis  own  pocket. 

(Stein,  Geographischrs  Letricon;  Conversations  Lexicon; 
Dieterici,  J'on  dem  Verkehr  im  Preussischcn  Staate  und  im 
Dcutsrhm  Zo/lverbandf^ ;  Hassel,  Handbuch.) 

I>OMFRET,  JOHN,  was  born  in  1667,  at  Luton  in 
Bedfordshire.  He  studied  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  a  Bachelor*s  degree  in  1684,  and 
to  a  Master's  in  1698.  Having  entered  into  orders,  he 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Maldon  in  Bedfordshire.  In  1703 
he  came  to  London  with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  further 
preferment,  but  found  Bishop  Compton  strongly  prejudiced 
against  him  on  account  of  some  lines  in  'The  Choice,' 
wiiich  schemed  to  imply  that  a  mistress  was  to  be  preferred 
to  a  wife;  and  before  Pomfret,  who  was  now  married, 
could  remove  the  bishop  s  objections,  he  was  attacked  by 
the  small-pox,  which  carried  huu  off  in  1703,  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year. 

He  published  his  poems  in  1699,  and  some  additional 
poems  were  published  after  his  death  by  an  anonymous 
friend.  \\U  poems  had  once  many  readers,  e<ipecially 
*  The  Choice,'  in  which  he  describes  how  he  would  live  if 
he  had  a  moderate  independence — what  would  be  his  choice 
of  a  house  and  garden,  of  wines,  of  books,  of  friends,  and  of 
a  female  friend,  for  he  *  would  ha\e  no  wife.'  Dr.  Johnson 
says  that  *  he  has  been  always  a  favourite  with  that  class  of 
readers  who,  without  vanity  or  criticism,  seek  only  their 
own  amusement.'  We  doubt  if  any  class  of  readers  now 
exists  who  could  fnid  amusement  in  reading  such  poems  as 
those  of  Pomfret.     They  are  descrvwlly  neglected. 

(Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.) 

POMMERN.    [Pomerania.] 

POMCK'RIUM,  or,  as  it  is  written  in  inscriptions,  PO- 
MEHIUM.  The  Pomwrium.  according  to  Livy  (i.  44), 
was  a  consecrated  si>ot  on  each  side  of  the  wall  of  the 
city  of  Home.  This  s|>ot  was  consecrated  by  the  Eutruscan 
ceremonies  of  inauguration;  and  whenever  the  city  was 
enlarged,  the  Pumoerium  was  also  extended.  The  space 
within  the  wall  might  not  be  built  upon,  and  the  sjuicc 
without  might  not  be  tilled. 

This  definition  of  the  Pomosrium  is  true  only  where  the 
Pomcerium  coincides  with  the  real  wall;  since  during  the 
later  times  of  the  kings,  and  subsequently,  the  Pomusrium 
was  not  the  same  as  the  wall.  The  Pomcerium  included 
that  part  of  the  city  which  was  consecrated  by  Etruscan 
auspices,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  patricians;  and 
thus  the  Aventine,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  plebeians, 
waa  never  included  within  the  Pomcerium  till  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Claudius  (Aul.  Gell,  xiii.  14),  although  it  had 


long  before  that  time  formed  part  of  the  city.    Tbe  1 
rium  of  Romulus,  which  it  traced  by  Taeitiuf.-lim^  im 
included  only  the  Palatine.    The  Quirinal  I. ill  »  ■■*  i 
have  been  added  by  Numa  (Dionyi^  Ant.  Rom ,  ix.  %l\,m 
the  C^lian  by  TuUui  Hoetilius,  to  tlie  bouDdanca  d 
city,  by  which  is  probably  meant  that  thay  «ere       : 
within  the  PomcBnum,  or  consecrated  put  of  the  '        ■« 
the  actual  fortifications  were  not  completed  till  the        a 
Servius  Tullius.    The  Quirinal  and  Viminal   kil«  ^ 
added  to  the  Pomcerium  by  Servius  TuUiui  (1     .  l 
and  the  Aventine,  as    already  stated,  by   the 
Claudius. 

We  learn  from  Tacitus  {Ann,^  xiL  23 >  and  Au  U 
(xiii.  14)  that  those  persons  onlv  were  alloved  w  . 
the  pomcerium  who  had  enlarged  the  limits  of  the« 
Tacitus  adds  that  no  one  had  used  this  pririlege  fr  m 
time  of  the  kings  to  that  of  Claudius,  except  Sulls  m 
emperor  Augustus.  Other  writers  however  saj  >  z, 
was  done  by  Julius  Coesar. 

(Aul.  Gell.,  xiii.  14;  Dion  Cast.,  xliii.  50;  Cae.if  ■! 
Att,,  xiii.  20.  33,  35.) 
POMCVNA.  or  MAINLAND.    [Obkxivs] 
POMPADOUR,  MADAME  DE.    [Loiis  XV.l 
POMPEa,  GIRO'LAMO.  born  at  Verona  m  i:j:.i(« 
patrician  family,  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  stadt  d  ti^ 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,   and   became  a  good  Brfiks.iL 
His  translation  of  the  'Lives*  of  Plutarch  is  by  ftrtWWa 
in  the  Italian  language,  and  has  gone  through  moRifaa 
ten  editions.     In  17S5  Pompci  was  offered  a  chsffaiM 
university  of  Pavia,  which  he  declined,  out  nf  nllirhtai') 
his  native  town.     lie  was  intimate  with  MaflSh.  Tsia^ 
Rosa  Morando,  and  other  learned  men  of  Veraaa.  a^  h 
was  preceptor  to  Ippolito  Pin  demon  te,  and  ^ 

complished  ladies  of  the  same  town,  KltSMiv%ia 
and  Silvia  Curtoni  Vcrza.  Pompei  died  at  Ve 
His  other  works  consist  of  '  Canzoni  I 
are  much  esteemed,  and  other  Italian  puctrj. 
some  translations  from  the  Greek,  and  of  scrcn 
tions.  His  biography  has  been  written  by  his  i 
demonte,  and  by  Cardinal  Fontana,  *  De  Vita 
Hieronjmi  Pompei.' 

POMPEII,  an  antient  town  of  Campania,  sitoaliAdl 
thirteen  miles  south-east  of  Naples,  in  a  plain  at  iW  ■* 
of  Vesuvius,  through  which  runs  the  little  rircr  Salt. 
The  town  appears  to  have  been  once  close  to  lbs  sh,  Wl  a 
now  nearly  two  miles  from  it,  in  consequence  of  the  pkt»> 
cal  changes  whirh  have  taken   place  in  this  diitricL  I: 
stood  on  an  eminence  formed  by  a  bed  of  lava,  which  s 
to  have  been  thrown  up  firom  the  ground  in  this  spot 
in  several  other  places  round  the  foot  of  Vcsmioa  «b^ 
before  any  of  the  eruptions  recorded  in  history.    Fhdb. 
as  well  as  the  neighbouring  town  of  Herculanium,  m  lailh 
Strabo  (p.  247)  to  have  been  originally  possatscd  by  tbt<Kc^ 
and  then  by  the  Tyrseni  and  PelasgL      It  afterwardi  frl 
under  the  power  of  the  Greek  colonies  of  Cuma  aad  Fir- 
th enope,  and  lastly  of  the  Samnitea  (about  440  B.c.)»«boDsdt 
themselves  masters  of  this  coast  as  far  as  the  hwr  Sjana 
About  eighty  years  later  the   inhabitants  of  Cf  yg^ 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Samnitcs,  and  placed  ' 
under  the  protection  of  Rome.    In  the  seeood 
the  Campanians  joined  Hannibal,  but 
nished  for  it  by  the  Romans,  who  brought  the  cooalry 
subjection.      Pompeii  however  is  not   inentioned  i 
the  towns  hostile  to  Rome.    In  the  Social  War  (M 
the  Campanian  towns  revolted,  and  Pompeii,  amoi^  t 
joined  the  Marsian  Confederacy.    At   the  end   if  ihtf 
war  several   of   those  towns  were  severely  chastvaA  kt 
the  Romans.     Stabise,  which  stood  within  fonr  «r  f^ 
miles  south  by  cast  of  Pompeii,  was  entirely  desttsMl 
but    Pompeii  appears   to    have    been  spared!.     Koikiif 
more  of  any  importance  is  recorded  of   Poapeii,  cwft 
a  quarrel  between  the  inhabitants  and  those  of  Noeerw  te 
the  occasion  of  a  gladiatorial  fight  in  the  anphitheaUi  d 
Pompeii,  which  many  of  the  Nucerians  had  come  to  wf- 
ness.    The  affair  was  brought  before  the  empeiei  N«x 
who  adjudged  that  the  Pompeians  should  be  deprived  of  iC 
theatrical  amusements  for  ten  years,  a  punnhnenl 
was  considered  very  severe  in  those  limes.     Four  y< 
this  a  fearful  earthquake  threw  down  a  gieaS  part  w 
peii.  A.!).  63.    The  following  year,  while  Nero  i 
at  Naples,  another  earthquake  occurred.     At 
year  a.d.  79,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  fl 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  took  place,  which  is  w^  ki     i 
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the  letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  i^hose  uncle  lost  his  life  on 
the  occasion.     [Plinius.] 

In  this  eruption  both  Herculanium  and   Pompeii  were 
buried ;  the  former  under  a  mass  of  lava,  Pompeii  under 
showers  of  stones,  cinders,  and  ashes.    The  ceilings  and 
npper  stories  of  the  houses,  being  chiefly  of  wood,  were 
eitner  burnt  by  the  red-hot  stones  and  cinders  ejected  from 
Vesuvius,  or  were   broken  down  by  the  weight  of  matter 
eollected  on  the  roofs.    The  catastrophe  was  not  so  sudden 
but  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  time  to  escape  with 
their  moveable  property:  indeed  it  would  appear  that  the 
town  was  not  altogether  buried  in  one  eruption,  but  that  this 
was   the  work   of  several  consecutive  eruptions,  between 
which  the  inhabitants  had  time  to  come  and  revisit  their 
half  ruined  habitations  and  recover  some  of  their  property. 
Successive  layers  of  volcanic  matter  are  clearly  traced,  and 
the   lowest  has  evidently  been  moved,  but  the  others  are 
untouched.     A  bed  of  soil  at  last  formed  itself  all  over  the 
town,  filling  up  tlie  vacant  spaces  between  the  buildings, 
grass  grew  upon  it,  corn  was  sown,  and  the  vine  was  planted 
in  the  fields  thus  formed  above  the  Tuins  of  Pompeii,  whose 
existence  was  forgotten  until  16S9,  when  the  first  indica- 
tions of  ruins  protruding  above  the  ground  were  noticed. 
In   1 755    the    excavations   began.      They   have    been   in- 
terrupted  and  resumed  at  various  times,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  along  the 
western  side  of  the  walls  has  been  excavated  and  cleared  of 
the  rubbish.     This  portion,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
finest  part  of  the  town,  contains  about  eighty  houses  and 
numerous   small  shops,  two  theatres,  two  basilica},  eight 
temples,  the  forum,  the  amphitheatre,  the  baths,  the  prison, 
and  other  public  buildings  of  less  note.    The  city  was  an- 
tiently  surrounded  by  walls,  of  which  the  greater  portion 
has  been  traced,  including  six  gates  and  twelve  towers.  The 
circuit  of  the  walls  is  nearly  two  miles,  and  the  area  within 
measures  about  one  hundred  and  sixtjr-one  acres.    There 
were  however  suburbs,  one  of  which,  at  the  north-western 
or  Herculanium  gate,  is  partly  excavated,  and  is  called  the 
street  of  tombs,  from  a  number  of  handsome  tombs  which 
line  the  road  leading  to  the  town.  The  suburban  villa,  called 
the  villa  of  Diomedes,  is  in  this  quarter.     On  entering  the 
gate  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  long  tortuous  street  lead- 
ing to  the  forum.    To  the  left  of  this  street  is  the  house 
called  that  of  Sallust,  which  occupies  a  square  of  about 
forty  yards ;  and  near  it  is  the  house  of  Pansa,  which,  with 
its  court  and  garden,  is  about  one  hundred  yards  long  by 
ibrty  wide.    These  are  the  two  finest  private  houses  yet 
exr4Lvated,  and  they  afi'ord  a  good  specimen  of  the  interior 
arrangement  of  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  antient  Romans. 
[Atrium.]      Nearer  to   the  forum  are  the  baths,  in  very 
good   preservation,  which  appear  to  have  been  finished  a 
short  time  before  the  destruction  of  the  town.  A  description 
of  them  is  given  under  Baths. 

Upon  entering  the  forum  the  spectator  finds  himself  in 
a  large  oblong  area,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
long  and  forty  wide,  surrounded  by  columns,  pedestals 
which  once  supported  statues,  the  ruins  of  temples,  tri- 
umphal arches,  and  other  public  buildings.  Around  the  west, 
south,  and  east  sides  there  runs  a  Grecian  Doric  colonnade, 
some  of  the  columns  of  which  are  standing ;  they  are  two 
feet  three  inches  in  diameter, and  twelve  feet  in  height;  the 
interval  between  them  is  six  feet  ten  inches.  At  the  north 
end  of  the  forum  stand  the  ruins  of  a  building,  which  has 
been  called  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  120  feet  long  and  43  feet 
wide :  when  entire,  it  must  have  been  60  feet  high.  The 
columns  arc  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  three  feet  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  On  the  west  side  of  the  forum  is  the 
temple  of  Venus,  which  stood  in  an  open  area  surrounded 
by  a  wall  and  portico.  Beyond  it,  to  the  south,  is  the  basi- 
lica, or  court  of  justice,  the  largest  building  in  Pompeii, 
220  feet  long  and  80  wide :  the  lateral  walls  remain,  but  the 
roof  and  upper  gallery  have  fallen  in.  On  the  opposite  or 
eastern  side  of  the  forum  is  a  building  which  was  erected 
by  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Eumachia,  apparently  as  a  place 
of  assembly  for  men  in  business,  and  especially  for  the  cloth 
scourers,  who  constituted  a  considerable  body  at  Pompeii.  It 
consists  of  a  large  area  130  feet  by  65,  surrounded  by  a 
double  gallery,  and  having  a  portico  in  front.  On  the  same 
side  of  tl^  forum,  but  towards  its  northern  end,  is  the  Pan- 
theon, so  called  from  twelve  pedestals  placed  in  a  circle 
round  an  altar  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  area,  on  one 
side  of  which  are  cells  for  the  priests,  and  on  the  other  side 
is  an  adicula,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  beautiful 


fresoo  paintings,  the  colours  of  which  still  retain  all  their 
vividness. 

The  other  public  buildings  of  Pompeii  which  have  been 
excavated  are  the  two  theatres,  the  larger  of  which  is  capable 
of  containing  about  5000  persons;  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
which  is  the  oldest  building  in  the  town,  and  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  latter,  which  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
town,  separate  from  the  other  excavated  parts  of  the  town,  is 
430  feet  long  and  335  feet  broad.  It  resembles  in  its  struc- 
ture the  other  buildings  of  the  same  class,  which  are  de- 
scribed under  Amphitheatre. 

For  a  description  of  these  buildings  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  work  entitled  *  Pompeii,*  in  the  Library  of  Enter- 
taining  Knowledge,  published  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  and  to  the  elaborate  works  of 
Mazois,  Sir  William  Gell,  and  Donaldson. 

The  greater  part  of  the  private  dwellings  are  small  and 
mean,  for  the  inhabitants  lived  mostly  out  of  doors,  and  re- 
served all  their  magnificence  for  the  public  buildings.  The 
numerous  statues,  medals,  and  other  moveable  antiquities 
found  at  Pompeii  have  been  deposited  in  the  Royal  Museum 
of  Naples,  and  are  described  in  the  work  entitled  *  Museo 
Borbonico,*  published  at  Naples. 

POMPEIUS,  CNEIUS,  commonly  called  Pompey,  was 
born  on  the  30th  of  September,  106  B.C..  in  the  consulship 
of  C.  Attilius  Serranus  and  Q.  Servilius  Coepio,  a  few 
months  after  the  birth  of  Cicero.  He  was  six  years  older 
than  Csesar.  His  family  was  plebeian,  and  one  of  his  an- 
cestors was  said  to  have  been  a  flute-player.  His  father, 
Pompeius  Strabo,  however,  joined  the  aristocratic  party, 
and  fought  under  their  banner  in  the  Marsic  war,  but,  being 
a  man  of  extreme  selfishness,  he  was  in  reality  faithful  to 
no  party,  and  at  last  made  himself  so  notorious  for  his 
avarice  and  cruelty,  that,  after  he  had  been  killed  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  the  people  at  his  funeral  tore  the  body 
from  the  bier  and  dragged  it  through  the  streets  of  Rome. 
(Plut.,  Pomp.,  i. ;  Veil.  Pat.,  ii.  21.) 

Re«pecting  the  early  education  of  Pompey  nothing  is 
known,  and  the  first  time  we  find  his  name  mentioned  is  in 
89  B.C.,  in  the  Marsic  war,  when  he  accompanied  his  father 
to  fight  against  the  Italians ;  he  was  also  in  the  battle  at 
the  gates  of  Rome  between  his  father  and  Cinna  and  Ser- 
torius.  Soon  after  this  battle,  Cinna  caused  money  to 
be  distributed  among  the  soldiers  of  Pompeius  Strabo, 
and  bribed  a  friend  and  comrade  of  Pompey  to  murder 
him  and  his  father;  but  the  courage  of  tlie  young  man 
saved  his  own  and  his  father's  life,  and  put  down  an  insur- 
rection among  the  discontented  soldiers.  His  father  died 
soon  after  this  event,  and  when  the  Marian  party  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  made  their  entrance  into  the  city,  the 
house  of  Pompey  was  plundered.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
death  of  Marius,  in  86  b.c.,  that  he  ventured  to  appear  again 
in  public,  when  his  enemies  immediately  charged  him  with 
being  the  accomplice  of  his  father  in  the  plunder  of  Ascu- 
lum.  Having  no  confidence  either  in  the  justice  of  his 
cause  or  the  eloquence  of  his  advocates  L.  Martins  Philippus 
and  Q.  Hortensius,  he  secretly  betrothed  himself  to  the 
daughter  of  P.  Antistius,  who  was  to  preside  at  the  trial,  by^ 
which  means,  together  with  the  protection  of  Carbo,  he 
was  acquitted. 

When  Sulla  was  returning  from  his  expedition  against 
Mithridates,  Pompey,  who  had  fled  from  the  camp  of  Cinna 
just  before  he  was  murdered,  was  in  Piceuum,  where  he 
possessed  very  extensive  estates  and  great  influence.  (Veil. 
JPat.,  ii.  29.)  Here  he  was  engaged  in  raising  at  his  own 
expense  an  army,  with  which  he  hoped  to  overcome  the 
Marian  party  before  the  arrival  of  Sulla,  and  thus  to 
gain  immortal  fame.  Without  the  authority  or  sanction 
of  the  Roman  senate  he  organised  three  legions,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  veterans  of  his  father.  Three  ge- 
nerals of  the  Marian  party  surrounded  him  in  three  dif- 
ferent camps,  and  their  imprudent  conduct^  enabled  him 
to  attain  his  object  He  directed  his  main" force  against 
one  of  them,  M.  Brutus,  and  defeated  his  cavalry,  which  in 
its  flight  threw  the  infantry  into  disorder ;  the  two  other 
generals,  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  their  colleague,  re- 
treated. Pompey  was  received  in  all  the  towns  of  Picenum 
as  their  deliverer.  (Plut.,  Pomp.,  7.)  The  senate  was  indig- 
nant at  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  but  his  army  remained 
faithful  to  him.  At  the  interview  which  he  afterwards  had 
with  Sulla,  for  whose  cause  he  had  so  successfully  exerted 
himself,  he  displayed  enough  of  his  vain  and  ambitious  cha- 
racter for  SuUa  to  discover  that  Pompey  wished  to  be  looked 
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ipon  as  a  man  of  no  less  importance  than  himself.  When 
therefore  Pompey,  with  apparent  humility,  saluted  him  as 
imi)eratur,  Sulla  returned  the  compliment.  Thus  Pompey^s 
Irishes  were  gratified,  and  the  impression  nia:le  upon  his 
soldiers,  who  now  began  to  look  upon  him,  a  younp^  man  of 
twenty-three  years  of  age  (Veil.  Pat.,  ii.  29,  1),  as  their 
le^^itimate  zoneral,  was  highly  favourable.  But  not  being 
recof^nised  by  the  senate,  and  not  fighting  under  the  aus- 
))ices  of  Sulla,  he  was  in  reality  nothing  but  the  leader  of  an 
armed  band  of  adventurers. 

Sulla  was  made  dictator,  and  the  civil  war  was  carried 
on  in  Italy  with  unremitting  vigour.    While  the  consul  C. 
Marius  the  Younger  was  besieged  in  Proeneste  (82  k.c), 
his  colleague  Cn.  Carbo  fought  an  indecisive  battle  against 
Sulla  at  Clusium,  but  his  legates  Marcius   and  Carrinas 
were  defeated  bv  Pompey.     Carbo  then  retreated  to  Arimi- 
num,  and  sent  >farcius  to  the  relief  of  Prseneste,  but  Pompey 
repelled  him  in  the  Apennines  with    great  loss.     Carbo 
himself  in  despair  sailed  to  Africa,  but  his  troops,  which 
remained  in  Etruria.  were  closely  watched  and  afterwards 
dispersed  by  Pompey,  whereby  the  fall  of  Prajneste  was  pre- 
pared.    Sulla,  partly  to  reward  the  young  champion  of  his 
party,  partly  to  make  himself  sure  of  his  attachment,  pre- 
sented him  with  the  hand  of  his  step-daughter  iEmilia, 
who  was  pregnant  by  Manius  Glabrio,  from  whom  she  was 
obliged  to  separate.     (Plut.,  Suilot  33 ;  Pomp,,  9.)     Pompey, 
who  was  married  to  Antistia,  abandoned  her,  but  iEmilia 
soon  afterwards  died  in  childbed.     Pompey  was  thus  a  de- 
clared champion  of  the  party  of  Sulla,  and  after  the  war  in 
Italy  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  he  undertook  to  punish 
the  remaining  enemies  of  the  aristocracy  in   Sicily.  Africa, 
and  Spain.     Carbo  attempted  to  escape  to  Egypt,  but  was 
overtaken  and  brought  in  chains  before  Pompey,  at  Lily- 
bceuni ;   his  companions   were  put  to  death  without  even 
the  form  of  a  trial ;    Carbo,  though   he   had   once  shown 
himself  a  friend  to  Pompey,  was  solemnly  condemned  to 
death,  and  Pompey  sent  his  head  to  Sulla.     All  Sicily  sub- 
mitted to  him  without  any  further  resistance.     Much  has 
been  said  about  his  moderation  in  this  island,  but  he  only 
spared  those  whom  it  would  have  been  useless  to  destroy. 
Leaving  the  administration  of  Sicily  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
mius,  his  brother-in-law,  he  set  out  for  Africa  with  an  im- 
mense fleut  to  oppose  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  under  whom 
some  remnants  of  the  Marian  party  had  assembled,  and 
also  to  support  Hiempsal,  a  friend  of  Sulla,  against  Hiar- 
bas,  king  uf  Numidia.     A  battle  ensued,  in  which  Pompey, 
though  with  great  loss,  gained  a  victor)'.     Domitius  fell, 
Hiarbas  was  put  to  death,  and  iliempsal  restored  to  his 
th:t)ne.     The  whole  object  of  this  campaign  was  attained  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  Pompey  gained  general 
admiration  for  his  disinterestedness.     He  returned  to  Rome, 
whore  thousands  came  out  to  meet  and  gaze  at  the  young 
horo.     Sulla  himself  complimented  him  with  the  appella- 
tion of  Magnus  (the  great),  which  henceforth  became  here- 
ditary in  his  family.     The  time  at  which  he  received  this 
surname  is  differently  stated  by  different  authors,  but  from 
the  examination  of  the   various  acrcounts   in   Drumann*s 
*  Hist,  of  Rome*  (vol.  iv.,  p.  333,  &c.),  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  obtained  it  after  his  African  expedition.     But  the 
vanity  of  Pompey  was  not  satisfied  with  these  distinctions, 
and  although  he  had  not  yet  held  any  public  office,  and  was 
only  u  knight  (e(}ues),  he  was  bent  upon  entering  Rome  in 
triumph.      Several   discussions  took   place  in   the   senate, 
where  great  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  such  an  unpre- 
cedenle.l  occurrence,  and  when  at  length  Pompey  had  re- 
course to  thicat^  saying  that  the  |)eaple  would   prefer  the 
rising  to  the  s»jtiin"  sun,  Sulla,  indignant  at  his  arrogance, 
exclaimed,  *  Well,  let  him  triumph.'     Pompey  thus  entered 
Rome  in  triumph.     After  this  display  of  childi>h  vanity 
Sulla  treated  him  with  a  coldness  which  did  not  full  much 
short  of  contempt.    (Piul.,  Pump.,  15.) 

This  feature  of  vanity  in  his  character  explains  the  othc^r- 
wise  unaceuuntabie  fact  that,  in  opposition  to  Sulla,  he  ex- 
erted all  his  influence  to  secure  the  consuUhipfor  /Emilius 
Lepidus.  Sulla,  foreseeing  the  consequences,  said  to  Pom- 
pey. on  this  occasion,  *Thou  hast  given  the  sword  into  the 
Imnds  of  thy  own  enemy.*  Sulla  soon  after  died  (78  B.C.), 
and  LepiduH  dpi  nly  made  the  impotent  attempt  to  rescind 
all  the  hi  Ms  of  I  he  late  dictator,  in  which  he  ho{)od  to  be 
siippjried  b>  Po:npey  ;  bui  Pompey,  remaining  faithful  to 
his  party,  i»«ved  the  aristocracy.  It  was  only  owing  to  the 
great  precautions  taken  by  the  senate  that  peace  and  order 
were  maintained  during  the  cousuUhip  of  Lepidus  and  Q. 


Catulus ;  but  after  the  expiration  of  the  ycAT,  vha  Icf^ 
dus  had  gone  to  his  province  of  Gaal,  the  wai   hroke  ok. 
l^^pidus  was  defeated  by  the  united  forrec  of  bit  buc  c^ 
league  Catulus  and  Pompey,  and  the  latter   was  iKiV  com- 
manded by  the  senate  to  take  the  field  egsinat  M.  Jnai 
Brutus,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Brutus.  «ho  wu  •!«]« 
the  head  of  a  difision  of  the  army  of  Lepidos  in  Vf  fyt 
Gaul.    Brutus  defended  himself  brarelj  in  MntiDa,  sari 
at  length  either  an  insurrection  anions  his  soldiers  or  hm- 
ger  compelled  him  to  surrender:  he  obtained  the  profaaeil 
safe  passage,  but  was  put  to  death  the  next  day  h?  Gt^ 
nius,  at  the  command  of  Pbmpey.    (Plut^  Fomp,^  li.  11: 
Brut.,  4.)  Scipio  iErailianus,  the  son  of  Lepiduii  vas  miik 
prisoner  in  Liguria,  and  likewise  put  to  death  at  the  esM- 
mand  of  Pompey.    Lepidui  was  at  length  attacked  ky  Q- 
tulus  and  Pompey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cosa.  and  \ma% 
again  defeated,  he  resolved,  with  the  remnant  of  his  arvt. 
to  seek  refuge  in  Sardinia,  but  he  was  repelled  froa  ikr 
island  by  the  Roman  governor,  and  soon  after  died    TW 
surviving  followers  were  treated  with  great  cIcMBency,  f^ 
that  they  might  not  be  induced  to  join  the  armyef  %n- 
tori  us  in   Spain,  and  partly  because   the  victorviM  ftm 
themselves  wished  for  peace  in  order  to  enjoy  theftailiW 
their  victory.      Pompey  also  received  orders  to  lay  d»«a 
his  arms  and  return  to  Rome.     He  disohejed  ll£t  csm- 
mand  under  various  pretexts ;  but  the  truth  wai^  la  wm 
anxious  to  obtain  the  command  against  Sertorim.    Ail 
when    indeed  the  power  of    Sertorius  aaaumcd  a  mmt 
threatening  character,  when  Perpema  had  joined  hit  amv, 
and  the  senate  saw  no  one  else  that  could  be  entiuikd  w-ji 
the  command  against  so  formidable  an  enenr,  it  wm  m 
length  reluctantly  decreed  that  Pompey  should  be  mm 
Spain  with  the  power  of  a  proconsul,  and  in  4f  dayi  It 
was  ready  for  departure,  with  an  army  of  30,M9  fmtk  lal 
1000  horse.     He  left  Italv  in  76  B.C.,  when  hewatthMf 
years  of  age.      He  crossed  the  Alps,  according  to  Apfitt 
{Civil,,  \.  109),   between  the  rivers  Rhdne    and    1^  mi 
directed  his  course  towards  the  southern   coast  ef  BpkL 
Several  Spanish  tribes,  and  even  Lauron,  when  besicgtdlf 
his  adversaries,  declared   for  him.     In  the  entviagca^ 
paign  Metellus  defeated  Perpema,  and  took  hu  eaani  lal 
Sertorius  wounded  Pompey  with  his  own  spear,  aadcaa- 
pelled  him  to  retreat.     Not  Ions  after,  a  great  bank  m 
fought  near  Seguntia,  in  which  Pompey  was  again  itkttd, 
and  6000  of  his  men  were  slain.     In  this  way  the  var  «■ 
carried  on  with  various  success  for  nearly  four  years;  wU 
had   not  Sertorius  been  betrayed  by   the  Spaniardi^  aai 
at  last  assassinated  by  conspirators   headed   by   ftr| 
(74  B.C.),  he  would  probably  nave  driven  the  Runans 
Spain,  although   Pompey  conducted  the  war  with  gtert 
skill.     Ho  now  also  received  reinforcements  fVooi  IbIt, 
where  his  demands  were  readily  granted  by  the  senaiap  lal 
strongly  supported  by  the  consul  Lu cull ua,  who  fcarci  Icrt 
Pompey  might  return,  as  he  had  threatened  to  do,  aai  sV 
tain  the  command  against  Mithridates.     POmpej  adftneid 
in  Spain  as  far  west  as  Cale  (Porto). 

After  the  death  of  Sertorius,  Perperna  wat  at  the  bead  flf 
his  armies ;  but  as  he  had  never  distinguished  himtrif  ait 
general,  he  secured  no  confidence.     He   was   undMiM 
whether  he  should  offer  battle  to  Pompey,  until  be  wat  e^ 
l>oldened   by    the  appearance  of  a  small  divisioB  of  the 
enem}*s  army,  but  he  soon  found  himself  attacked  hf  tht 
whole  hostile  forces,  and  took  to  Right.     He  wat  fboni  M  s 
wood ;  and,  in  onler  to  save  his  life,  offered  to  deliver  Bffei 
Pompey  letters  of  Roman  nobles,  in  which  they  bad  ianicd 
Sertorius  to  Italy,  and  expressed  their  aversion  to  tfaeeN- 
stitution  of  SulKi.     Pompey   refused  to  see  hhn,  and  «ff^ 
dered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  papers  to  be  hmmi 
without  being  read.    The  army  of  Perperna  ditpeittd;  Wt 
those  who  could  not  expect  a  pardon  sought  refoge  in  tbest 
towns  which  were  determined  to  defbnd  their  liberty  te  tit 
last.     Some  of  these  towns  were  razed  to  tht  gruond  Vf 
Pompey,  while  some  distinguished  Spaniards,  who  haA  fsf- 
ported  the  enemy  of  their  own  country,  were  indivrdositr 
rewarded    with    the    Roman    fhincbisiB.      (  Cke,   /¥?  <^ 
lialbo,  h.)    As  Metellus  left  Spain   liefore    Pbmpey.  lit 
latter  availed  himself  of  this  op|>ortunity  to  make  it  tf' 
pear  that  he  alone  had  accomplished  the   paciBratno  if 
Spain,  and,  with  the  as^istan<*cofcommissionera  sent  b«  thi 
venule,  he  proceeded  to  organise  the  adminiitratiun  of  ite 
proxinreof  Spain.     The  opparent  succe?^   with  wfarh  h» 
undertaking  had  been  crowned  increased  his  vanitv  and  ike 
admiration  uf  the  multitude,  who  took  him  Ibr  what  k 
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Mrished  to  appear,  and  longed  to  see  him  return  to  Italy, 
vhere  another  great  object  was  to  be  accomplished.  Almost 
the  whole  of  suuthern  Italy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
rolted  slaves  under  Spartacus.  On  his  return,  Pompey 
urected  in  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  road  to  Gaul,  a  pillar,  with 
in  inscription  recording  his  victories.  (Strabo,  iii.,  4,  p.  257, 
ind  iv..  5,  p.  287,  Tauchnilz.)  On  his  return  through  Gaul 
lie  settled  some  of  the  bands  which  had  served  under  Ser- 
torius  in  Gallia  Aquitania,  in  a  place  which  hence  received 
the  name  of  Lugdunum  Convenarum  ( St.  Bertrand). 
(Hieronym.,  Adv.  Vigilant.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  282,  ed.  Monach. 
Benedict.,  Paris.) 

Pompey  had  hitherto  been  constantly  engaged  at  the 
liead  of  his  armies,  and  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
nternal  administration  of  the  republic.  The  aristocratic 
Hirty  felt  little  gratitude  for  his  services ;  for  each  individual 
imong  them  was  jealous  of  him,  while  as  a  body  they 
eared  him :  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  had  long  for- 
;otten  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  party  of  Sulla,  and  saw 
a  liim  only  their  deliverer  from  an  enemy  who  had 
breatened  to  invade  Italy  with  hosts  of  barbarians.  On  his 
rrival  in  Italy,  he  did  not,  as  the  laws  required,  dismiss  his 
roops,  for  he  knew  that  with  them  he  might  obtain  any- 
hing  from  the  senate.  Crassus,  a  friend  of  the  aristocra- 
ie  party,  had  been  conducting  the  war  against  the  slaves  ; 
nd  oil  hearing  of  the  return  of  Pompey,  he  had  hastened 
3  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  in  order  that  Pompey  might  not 
natch  the  laurels  from  him  The  war  was  indeed  at  an  end 
n  the  return  of  Pompey,  but  he  found  an  opportunity  of 
utting  to  pieces  a  body  of  5000  slaves,  who  were  on  their 

rch  to  seek  refuge  beyond  the  Alps,  and  he  wrote  to  the 
cuate  that  Crassus  had  indeed  gained  the  victory,  but  that 
le  had  rooted  out  the  war.  Crassus  felt  this  arrogance  the 
nore  keenly,  as  he  wished  to  obtain  the  consulship  with 
Pompey,  and  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  influence 
rhicn  Pompey  had  gained  at  his  cost.  Pompey,  though 
ibsent  from  Rome,  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and 
?as  prudent  enough  to  recommend  Crassus  as  his  colleague. 
Vs  Pompey  had  not  yet  held  any  of  the  minor  civil  offices, 
le  could  not  legally  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  But 
he  senate,  not  wishing  to  have  the  two  most  powerful  men 
n  the  state  their  enemies,  was  obliged  to  suspend  the  laws 
n  favour  of  Pompey,  and  he  and  Crassus  were  elected 
X)nsuls  for  the  year  70  B.C. 

Pompey  had  now  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  second 
riumph,  especially  as  he  had  become  a  great  favourite  with 
be  i>eople,  and  had  declared  that  he  would  restore  the  tri- 
junician  power,  which  was  abolished  by  Sulla,  and  would 
loall  he  could  to  slop  the  abuse  which  the  aristocratic  party 
nade  of  their  judicial  power.  The  two  consuls  elect  and 
lellus  stood  with  their  armies  before  Rome,  and  on  the 
ust  of  September,  71  B.C.,  Crassus  entered  the  city  in  an 
>vation,  and  Pompey  and  Metellus  in  triumph.  Both  con- 
mis  now  did  their  utmost  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people, 
ind  Pompey  began  to  fulfil  his  promises.  The  question  con- 
cerning the  restoration  of  the  tribunician  power  had  been 
igitated  for  many  years,  but  without  success;  the  people 
ivere  now  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  for  the  abuse  of 
their  power  by  the  senatorial  party  had  become  intolerable. 
When  Pompey  brought  his  rogation  before  the  senate,  the 
)pposition  was  not  so  strong  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Supported  by  his  troops,  which  were  still  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  by  Crassus,  and  the  exasperation  of  the 
people,  Pompey  carried  his  bill.  Much  may  be  said  both  for 
uid  Against  this  restoration  of  the  tribuneship ;  thus  much 
lowever  is  certain,  that  the  advantages  were  more  apparent 
ban  real.  Pompey  had  thus  gradually  changed  his  original 
)osition,  and  from  a  champion  of  the  senatorial  party,  he  had 
>ecome  a  man  of  the  people,  and  found  himself  at  once  by 
he  side  of  Caosar,  who  was  already  beginning  to  exercise  an 
nttuence  over  him.  This  measure,  which  at  the  time  gained 
lini  general  popularity,  was  soon  followed  by  another  pro- 
osed  by  the  tribune  Aurelius  Cotta,  which  deprived  the 
enators  of  their  exclusive  possession  of  thejudicia  publica, 
nd  divided  the  judicial  power  equally  among  the  senators, 
he  knights,  and  the  people,  the  last  being  represented  by 
he  tribuni  Aerarii.  This  measure  was  productive  of  Utile 
mprovement,  for  moral  corruption  was  not  peculiar  to  any 
no  class,  but  pervaded  the  whole  nation. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  consulship  Pompey  refused  to 
'O  into  a  province,  but  he  dismissed  his  army,  and  remained 
it  Rome  for  two  years  without  holding  any  office.  During 
his  time  he  seldom  appeared  in  public,  and  never  without  a 


numerous  train,  which  was  well  calculated  to  impress  the 
people  with  his  importance.  He  foresaw  that  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  his  invincible  arm  would  again  be  re- 
quired to  save  Rome  from  destruction.  The  Mediterranean 
was  about  this  time  almost  covered  witli  pirates.  They 
landed  on  all  parts  of  the  coast,  and  even  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  high-roads  of  Italy  were 
not  safe.  Rome  itself  was  suffering  from  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, for  almost  all  convoys  bound  for  the  city  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  pirates.  The  tribune  A.  Gabinius,  a  man 
whoso  fortune  was  completely  ruined,  brought  forward  a 
rogation  that  a  consular  man  should  be  invested  with  un- 
limited powers  for  three  years  over  the  whole  Mediterranean 
and  its  coasts  to  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
that  all  the  resources  of  the  state  should  be  at  his  disposal. 
No  individual  was  mentioned,  but  the  eyes  of  the  people 
were  directed  to  Pompey  as  the  only  man  capable  of  saving 
the  republic.  He  himself  kept  in  the  background :  in  the 
senate  the  rogation  met  with  a  tierce  opposition,  but  Caesar 
supported  it,  and  thereby  alienated  Pompey  still  more  from 
his  former  party.  When  the  day  came  for  the  measure  to 
be  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  Pompey  appeared  in 
the  market-place  entreating  the  people  not  to  draw  him 
again  into  the  field  of  action,  and  to  appoint  a  more  deserv- 
ing general.  This  piece  of  hypocrisy  had  the  desired  eflTect, 
and  the  rogation  was  carried  on  the  second  day,  notwith- 
standing the  most  violent  opposition.  The  price  of  pro- 
visions immediately  fell  with  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  aeli- 
very  from  the  pirates.  However  contemptible  the  means 
by  which  Pompey  obtained  the  command,  the  manner  in 
which  he  fulfilled  his  commission  was  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise.  The  preparations  for  war  were  completed 
during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  67  B.C.  he 
began  his  operations  in  the  Mediterranean.  His  legates 
were  stationed  in  various  quarters  of  the  sea  to  draw  forth 
the  pirates  and  to  prevent  them  from  uniting  their  forces 
he  himself  with  the  main  armament  swept  the  sea  and 
drove  the  pirates  eastward.  Within  forty  days  the  sea  be- 
tween Africa,  Spain,  and  Italy  was  cleared,  and  Rome 
already  felt  the  benefit  of  his  exploits.  He  then  landed  at 
Athens,  where  he  was  received  with  divine  honours,  and 
after  a  short  stay  he  proceeded  on  his  expedition.  Tlie 
pirates  who  had  not  yet  surrendered  were  at  last  surrounded 
and  blockaded  near  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  Here  the  first  and 
decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Coracesium.  The  pirates  were 
defeated,  and  took  refuge  in  the  town,  which  they  sur- 
rendered after  some  resistance,  together  with  all  their  ships 
and  arms.  Numbers  of  the  pirates  had  deserted  previous 
to  the  decisive  battle,  and  the  humanity  with  which  they 
had  been  treated  by  Pompey  eontributed  not  a  little  to  in- 
duce the  rest  to  surrender.  All  the  towns  and  former 
strongholds  of  the  pirates  opened  their  gates  to  Pompey ; 
most  of  their  fortresses,  and  everything  which  might  enable 
the  pirates  to  recover  their  strength,  were  destroyed,  and 
they  themselves  were  transplanted  to  Soloeis(  henceforward 
called  Pompeiopolis)  and  other  deserted  towns  of  Cilicia 
and  Greece,  where  it  was  impossible  for  them  again  to 
resume  their  former  mode  of  life.  The  whole  war  did  not 
last  above  three  months.  One  hundred  and  twenty  towns 
and  castles  were  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  partly  de- 
stroyed; 13U0  ships  were  burned,  72  were  taken,  and  306 
others  surrendered. 

In  the  meantime  some  of  his  enemies  at  Rome  began 
again  to  try  their  strength,  but  Pompey,  at  the  head  of  his 
immense  forces,  and  with  dictatorial  power  over  a  great 
part  of  the  empire,  was  little  concerned  about  it,  and  he 
remained  in  Asia,  for  his  object  now  was  to  be  invested  with 
the  command  against  Mithridates.  The  war  against  this 
king  had  long  been  carried  on  with  varying  success,  but  no 
decisive  advantage  had  yet  been  gained.  The  people  at 
Rome  had  now  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  Pompey, 
and  when  C.  Manihus  produced  a  bill  (Cicero,  Pro  Lege 
Manilia)  for  giving  to  Pompey  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  with  unlimited  power  over  the  llee( 
and  the  army  in  the  East,  and  with  the  rights  of  a  prooau 
sul  in  all  parts  of  Asia,  it  was  carried  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  Catulus  and  Hortensius.  The  intelligence  of 
this  decree  was  received  by  Pompey  in  his  usual  manner, 
with  apparent  dissatisfaction  with  those  who,  as  he  said, 
would  allow  him  no  peace,  and  would  expose  him  to  the 
greatest  dangers  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him.  (Dion  Cass., 
xxxvi.  28 ;  Plut.,  Pomp.,  30.)  Notwithstanding  this,  he  im- 
mediately set  out  (66  B.C.)  to  take  the  place  of  Lucullus, 
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whom  ho  treated  with  arrogance  and  the  neglect  of  all  com- 
mon civility. 

It  is  a  fact  admitted  by  the  anticnt  writers  themselves, 
that  the  power  of  Mithridates  was  broken  before  Porapey 
undertook  the  command,  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain  tnat 
he  acted  with  j^reat  energy  and  prudence,  so  that  the  expec- 
tations of  the  people  at  Rome  were  fully  justified.  He  sent 
his  lloet  round  the  coast  from  Syria  to  the  Thracian  Bos- 
porus (Plut.,  Pimip,,  31, 3*2),  and  hastened  from  Crete  to  Ga- 
latia,  where  he  assembled  his  land-troops.  Proposals  which 
he  made  to  the  kin^  were  rejected.  Pompoy  allowed 
Phraales,  king  of  Parthia,  to  make  an  attack  on  Armenia, 
and  thereby  made  him  his  friend  and  ally.  Mithridates, 
seeing  himself  thus  deprivedof  his  hope  of  receiving  succours 
from  Parthia (Appian,3fi7Ari£/.,  87;  DionCa8S.,xxxvi.,p.24), 
sued  fur  peace;  but  the  negotiation  failed.  Pompeythen 
marched  throught  Lesser  Armenia  across  the  Euphrates  to 
Acilisene,  in  order  to  separate  Mithridates  fromTigranes.  The 
king  took  the  same  direction.  The  hostile  armies  met,  and 
after  some  skirmishes  Mithridates  retreated  to  save  his  men, 
but  he  was  attacked  by  the  Romans  at  night  in  a  narrow  pass, 
whero  10,000  of  his  army  were  slain  and  an  equal  number 
made  prisoners,  while  Pompey  only  lost  a  small  number. 
The  king  himself  escaped  with  some  horsemen  to  the  Tauric 
Chersonese  (Crimea).  Pompey,  being  unable  to  overtake 
him,  took  up  his  winter-ouartcrs  in  Colchis,  and  founded 
the  town  of  Nicopolis  on  ttie  field  of  battle  in  Armenia.  lie 
then  advanced  against  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  Tigranes, 
who,  being  abandoned  by  his  son,  and  discouraged  at  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  appeared  as  a  supplicant  before 
Pompey,  who,  pleased  with  his  submission,  called  him  the 
friend  of  the  Romans,  left  him  in  the  possession  of  his 
kingdom  of  Armenia,  and  only  required  a  contribution  of 
6000  talents,  and  his  son  as  a  hostage.  A  part  of  the 
Roman  army  remained  under  L.  Afranius.  in  the  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Araxes,  while  Pompey  with  the 
rest  marched  towards  the  north  and  took  up  his  uuarters 
on  the  river  Cyrus (Kur),  as  the  season  was  too  far  aavanced 
to  approach  nearer  the  Caucasus.  Here  the  RonKuis  were 
attacked  by  Orceses,  king  of  Albania  (Shirvan  andH^aghis- 
tan),  with  a  numerous  army  ;  but  Pompey.  no  way  daunted, 
defeatc<l  him ;  and  when  the  king  sued  for  peace,  it  was 
granted  him  on  condition  that  he  should  allow  the  Romans 
a  free  passage  through  his  territory. 

In  the  year  65  B.C.  the  Romans  had  again  to  sustain  an 
attack  from  a  king  of  the  Iberians,  between  Albania  and 
Colchis ;  but  tlie  barbarians  were  routed  and  put  to  flight, 
and  the  king  sent  both  money  and  his  eons  as  hostages  to 
the  Roman  general.  Pompey  now  proceeded  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Phosis  (Faz,  or  Rion),  where  he  was  joined  by  his 
legate  Servilius,  who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Euxine.  From  him  he  learned  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
force  his  way  through  the  Caucasian  regions  to  the  Crimea, 
where  his  army  might  easily  be  destroyed ;  and  therefore,  on 
receiving  information  of  an  insurrection  of  the  Albanians, 
he  returned  to  the  river  Cyrus.  The  barbarians  were  easily 
routed,  and  Pompey  again  granted  peace  to  their  king:  he 
determined  at  the  same  time  to  abandon  Mithridates  to  his 
own  fate,  and  to  seek  richer  laurels,  and  which  were  more 
eisily  to  l>e  gained,  in  Syria.  He  received  ambassadors  from 
several  Eastern  princes,  who  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  that 
their  fate  was  in  his  hands ;  and  even  the  nearest  relations 
of  Mithridates  joined  the  Romans,  and  threw  open  to  them 
their  fortresses.  Pomp(;>',  thus  assured  of  his  own  good 
fortune,  gave  to  Pontus  the  con:«titution  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince :  his  tleot  however  was  onlered  to  cruise  in  the  Euxme, 
and  to  prevent  provisions  being  conveyed  to  the  king  in  the 
Crimea. 

On  his  march  southward  henassed  the  hills  of  Zela,  where, 
three  years  before,  a  legate  or  Lucullus  had  been  defeated 
by  Mithridates.  Pompey  ordere<l  the  bones  of  the  slain, 
which  still  lay  scattered  over  the  field,  to  be  solemnly  buried. 
On  his  arrival  in  Syria  he  dethroned  Antiochus  Xi.,  and 
made  his  country,  together  with  Phuenicia,  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. In  Palestine  he  found  a  more  resolute  opposition. 
Jerusalem  was  distracted  by  a  civil  war  belwettn  the  two 
brothers  Ilyrcanus  and  Aristobulus:  Pompey  declared 
him««elf  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  besieged  Jerusalem. 
Tlic  town  soon  capitulated,  but  the  Temple  held  out  rather 
more  than  three  months.  Pompey  entered  the  sanctuary, 
but  did  not  allow  his  soldiers  to  destroy  anything.  Aristo- 
bulus was  MMH  to  Rome  as  prisoner,  and  JudoDa  recognised 
the  »ui'rem;u:^  of  Rome  by  an  anniuil  tribute.    In  Syria, 
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Pompey  was  again  oombliiiiented  br 

various  Eastern  priocei:  Mithridatei  i 

made  a  last  attempt  at  negotiation ;  bu»  x^ompe} 

of  nothing  but  absolute  submisaion,  and  the  d        k 

were  broken  oflf.    Soon  after,  when  Pumper  vaa  ^ o 

southward  to  aild  Arabia  to  his  conquetio,  he  reoetfvi  i 
ligence  of  the  death  of  Mithridates;    and  baTiojr  • 
the  submission  of  some  Arabian  chief*,  be  haeteiM 
Syria  and  Cilicia  back  to  Pontus.    Immenae  treaav— 
here  surrendered  to  him ;    and  Phariuieea,  aoo  U 
dates,  sent  the  body  of  his  fiitbcr  to  Pompey ;  but  be 
to  see  it,  and  ordered  it  to  bo  buried  with  ro^ml  hob 
Sinope.     Pompey  now  gave  to  Phamaces  the  kintd 
Bosporus;    Deiotarus,  tetrarch  of  GaUtin,  vaa  rei 
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with  Lesser  Armenia;  Bithynia»  PaphlaKonia.  aH 
were  made  a  Roman  province  under  the  nu 
Cilicia  and  Pamphyha  under  the  name  of  Cuma 
Ariobarzanes  received  Cappadocia,  and  Hsranes 
to  remain   king  of  Great  Armenia.     Afler  he 
settled  the  affairs  of  Asia,  Pompey  prepered  to  n 
Rome,  where  the  anticipation  of  nu  erriTai  eaUed  L 
activity  of  the  several  partiea ;  aome  dreading  hh 
with  a  victorious  and  devoted  army;  othera.  parti 
enemies  of  Cicero,  wishing  for  nia  pmfnf^^  th^,  m 
said,  he  might  restore  tM  constitution,  vb        bai 
violated  by  Cicero  in  his  proceedinga  againat 
conspiracy.    (Plut,  Ctc,  23;    CaioSin^%M^ 
IG.)     In  January  of  the  year  61  nx..  Pompev  iaaid 
Brundusium  and  dismissed  his  armiea;  but  he  < 
tinue  his  journey  towards  Rome  until  partv  r       mm 

sided.    He  was  everywhere  received  with ■ 

the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  It 
meet  him  before  the  gates,  where  he  wa» 
by  the  senate.    After  an  interval  of  aome 
brated  his  triumph  over  the  piratea  and 
most  magnificent  that  Rome  had  ever 
tables  were  carried  before  him,  oontaininz  an  aoc« 
countries  and  princes  that  he  had  subdueo ;  and  m 
treasures,  and  prisoners  he  had  gained  for  the  n 
an  immense  train  of  waggons  followed,  loaded 
spoils  of  the  East.  On  the  second  day  the  im] 
entered  the  city,  and  before  his  chariot  waiacu 
distinguished  of  his  prisoners,  324  in  number,  a*^  -i 
him  followed  his  le^tos  and  military  tiibunea. 
took  no  part  in  the  triumph.     (Appian;  DionC       * 
2-4.)     After  the  triumph  was  over,  Pompey  dtsuu^a 
prisoners  to   their  native  countriea,  with  the  esceal 
young  Tigranes  and  Aristobulus ;    and  with  I 
built  a  temple  to  Minerva,  with  inacriptiona  lu  « 
rate  his  victories. 

After  his  triumph,  he  naturally  expeeted 
measures  in  Asia  and  the  distribution  of  lanus  «■■ 
had  promised  to  his  soldiera   would    be 
the  senate,   especially  as  he  thought  he 
the  support  of  L.   Afraniui,  whom    lie 
to  the  consulship.     But  he   found  himaelf  not 
posed  by  Cato  and  the  heads  of  the  senalorU  | 
abandoned  by  the  cowardly  Afranius.     This  blob  «m 
severe  for  a  man  like  Pompey  to  boar,  and  he 
joined  the  popular  |)arty,  a  step  which  he  ci 
retract,  and  which  involved  him  in   thooe  < 
which  he  at  last  perished.     Cnaar,  who  waa  •• 
could  not  be  outstripped  in  tho  affectiona  of  the  ] 
ported  Pompey,  and  tnus  at  once  weakened  the 
aristocracy,  and  gained  over  Pompey  to  hia 
Crassus,  the  wealthiest  of  the  Romana  and 
the  senate,  was  also  cosily  gained  over,  and        w 
now  formed  what  is  generally  called  the  &«■*  tni 
During  his  consulship,  CsDsar  (59  B.C.X  by  hia  Ac 
enabled  Pompey  to  rulfil  the  promisee  whii 
to  his  veterans:   large  districts  of  public       >««■«« 
were  assigned  to  them.    C»sar  at  lenstU  uso  o 
him  the  sanction  of  the  arransementa  he  had 
before  he  left  it.     Pompey  in  liis  turn  wa; 
port  CsDsar,  his  apparent  friend,  in  all  hia 
he  rendered  himself  more  and  more  obno 
tocratic  party ;  ithile  on  the  other  hand  he  wa*  u 
self  sincerelv  devoted  to  the  people,  nor  remdek^  w% 
with  any  other  feeling  than  asionishmentror  hia 
success.    .\!)  Pompey  had  divorced  Mucia  (CSr.iafj 
the  mother  of  his  two  sons,  Coesar,  to  aecare  him  hftu 
gave  hiin  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  with  i 
pcy  spent  uio^t  of  his  time  during  this  period  in  i 
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inum  near  Rome,  unconcerned  about  the  sufferings  of 
►real  eulogist  Cicero,  who  was  driven  into  exile  by  the 
.ne  Clodius;  and  it  was  not  until  Clodius  had  made  an 
npt  to  assassinate  Pompey  that  he  promoted  the  recall 
cero.  Gratitude  induced  Cicero  to  endeavour  to  re-es- 
sh  Pompey  in  the  popular  favour,  by  procuring  for  him 
prsefectura  annonoD  for  five  years,  and  the  proconsular 
JF  over  all  provinces,  with  fifteen  legions  at  his  cora- 
d.  (Cic,  AdAtt.,  iv.  1  ;  Dion  Cass.,  xxxix.  9.)  In  this 
city  he  went  to  Sicily,  whence  he  sent  provisions  to 

,  and  the  favour  of  the  people  was  easily  gained,  as 
price  of  corn  immediately  began  to  fall.  At  the  cora- 
lement  of  the  year  56  B.C.,  Pompey  returned  to  Rome, 
e  he  exerted  his  influence  for  the  restoration  of  Pto- 
3US  Auletes.  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  expelled 
his  kingdom.  Clodius,  who  had  become  curule  sedile, 
^ed  Milo;  and  when  Pompey  defended  him,  he  was 
;d  Willi  abuse  by  Clodius.  This  affair  also  involved 
in  a  contest  with  the  tribune  Cato.  who  attacked  him 
le  senate,  and  accused  him  of  faithlessness  to  Cicero, 
silence  of  the  audience  inflamed  Pompey's  anger,  and 
•penly  s^poke  of  secret  conspiracies  against  himself, 
mg  out  his  colleague  Crassus  as  their  author.  He  was 
conscious  of  having  lost  the  favour  of  all  parties,  and 
lothing  left  but  to  repair  to  Csesar,  who  had  taken  up 
vintcr-(|uarters  at  Luca,  and  to  whom  Crassus  had 
dy  gone.  Caesar  reconciled  the  two  men,  and,  about 
aiddle  of  April,  56  d.c,  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with 
1,  according  to  which  his  own  governorship  of  Gaul  was 

prolonged  for  five  years,  and  Pompey  and  Crassus  to 
ade  consuls  for  the  following  year,  with  the  provinces 
pain  and  Africa  for  Pompey,  and  Syria  for  Crassus. 
aoreover  promised  to  exert  all  his  influence  with  the 
le  in  their  favour. 

•mpey  now  returned  to  Rome  with  renewea  courage 
irrogance,  and  with  Crassus  was  a  candidate  for  the 
ilship.  The  opposition,  headed  by  the  inflexible  Cato, 
saw  through  the  plans  of  the  triumvirs,  was  fierce, 
gb  useless ;  but  when  the  day  of  election  came,  it  was 
after  the  forum  had  been  occupied  by  armed  forces 
Pompey  and  Crassus  attained  their  object.  The  tri- 
;  Tribonius  was  bribed  to  assign  to  the  new  consuls  the 
inces  on  which  they  themselves  had  already  determined, 
pey,  now  again  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  world,  in- 
3d  in  vain  dreams  of  a  final  victory  over  his  rivals,  not 
!ssing  penetration  enough  to  see  that  he  was  preparing 
wn  ruin,  and  that  Ca»sar  was  only  using  him  as  an  in- 
nent  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  objects, 
pey  built  a  magnificent  theatre,  and  amused  the  multi- 

for  several  days  with  the  most  gorgeous  spectacles, 
the  result  did  not  entirely  answer  his  expectations,  and 
I  he  shortly  after  raised  troops  in  Italy  and  Cisalpine 
,  and  sent  them  to  Spain  under  his  legates  Afranius 
Petreius,  the  people  loudly  expressed  their  discontent. 
he  end  of  the  year  Crassus  went  to  Syria,  but  Pompey 
rned  his  province  by  his  legates,  and  remained  with  his 
■  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  ostensibly  to  provide 
city  with  provisions,  but  the  fact  was  that  he  thus 
d  to  obtain  dictatorial  power,  and  to  disarm  Csesar 
jgh  the  senate  and  the  people  without  striking  a  blow, 
nterfered  with  the  administration  of  justice,  prevented 
dection  of  new  consuls,  and  secretly  kept  up  hostilities 
een  the  parties  at  Rome.  In  September  of  the  year 
.c,  his  wife  Julia  died,  and  when  proposals  were  made 
\  new  alliance  with  the  family  of  Ccesar,  he  rejected 
I,  Crassus  in  the  meanwhile  perished  in  Asia,  and  the 
avirate  was  changed  into  a  duumvirate.      Pompey  had 

wished  for  the  dictatorship,  and  when  the  tribunes 
eius  Hirrus  and  Ccelius  Vinicianus  prevented  the 
ions,  and  at  last  proposed  to  make  Pompey  dictator,  he 
obliged  openly  to  come  forward,  but  perceiving  the 
meiit  opposition  of  the  senate  and  Cato,  he  withdrew, 
Domilius  Calvinus  and  Valerius  Messala  were  elected 
jIs  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  At  the  end  of  their 
iilship,  the  elections  were  again  disturbed,  and  Pompey 
3ived  fresh  hopes.  In  the  ensuing  quarrels  between 
and  Clodius  [Cicero],  the  senate,  unable  to  maintain 
3  and  order  in  the  city,  empowered  Pompey  to  collect 
>s,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances.  Pompey  was 
a^-ain  in  his  proper  sphere:  his  first  object  was,  with 
issisiance  of  his  soldiers,  to  thwart  the  plans  of  Milo, 
to  get  rid  of  him  he  not  only  introduced  new  forms  of 
jdure,  but  also  surrounded  the  court  with  soldiers 
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during  the  trid  of  Milo.  Milo  was  exiled,  while  others 
who  were  equally  guilty  were  acquitted,  as  Pompey  had  no 
^ound  for  fearing  them.  On  the  25 ih  of  February, 
Pompey  was  made  sole  consul,  but  on  the  1st  of  August 
he  made  Metellus  Scipio.  whose  daughter  Cornelia  he  nad 
married,  his  colleague,  and  with  him  held  the  comitia  to  elect 
the  consuls  for  the  year  following.  At  the  same  time  aa 
old  law,  that  in  many  instances  had  been  neglected,  was 
renewed,  which'  required  that  every  candidate  for  a  public 
office  should  be  a  candidate  in  person  at  Rome.  This  was 
manifestly  aimed  at  Csesar,  who  thereby  would  be  compelled 
to  give  up  the  command  of  his  armies  and  to  appear  in 
Rome,  if  he  wished  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship. 
For  himself  Pompey  obtained  a  prolongation  of  his  pro- 
consulship  over  Spain  for  five  years.  While  .Pompey, 
during  whose  illness  at  Naples  all  Italy  prayed  for  his  re- 
covery, was  more  and  more  confirmed  in  his  conviction  that 
he  was  the  first  man  of  the  republic,  Coesar  had  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  large  sums  of  money  increased  his  party  at 
Rome,  and  gained  over  to  his  interest  several  tribunest 
among  whom  was  the  bold  and  eloquent  Curio.  Ca3sar, 
though  absent  from  Rome,  claimed  to  be  elected  con8ul  for 
the  following  year;  and  when  Pompey  and  the  senate  re- 
quired him  to  dismiss  his  army  and  present  himself  at 
Rome  as  a  candidate.  Curio  insisted  that  Pompey  should 
likewise  dismiss  his  army.  [Ci«sAR.]  After  long  discus- 
sions, the  party  of  Pompey  gained  the  day,  and  a  decree  was 
made  declaring  Caesar  a  public  enemy  unless  he  resigned 
his  command  and  came  to  Rome  as  a  private  man.  The 
public  authorities  at  the  same  time  received  orders  to  guard 
the  republic  against  any  danger,  and  Pompey  was  allowed 
to  make  use  of  the  public  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
an  army  in  Italy.  Pompey  had  declared  that  he  only 
needed  to  stamp  with  his  foot  upon  the  earth  to  call  forth 
new  legions ;  but  when  he  found  that  he  had  miscalculated, 
he  and  the  whole  senatorial  party  were  thrown  into  the 
greatest  confusion  by  the  intelligence  that  Crosar  was  ad- 
vancing towards  Rome.  On  this  occasion  Cicero  exclaimed, 
'Pompey,  thou  hast  betrayed  us!*  Cato  however  thought 
it  advisable  to  declare  Pompey  general  of  the  republic. 
Pompey  with  his  few  troops  could  do  nothing;  he  left  the 
city  accompanied  by  the  consuls,  most  of  the  senators,  Cato, 
Cicero,  and  others  of  the  aristocratic  party ;  they  hastened 
to  Capua,  and  thence  to  Brundusium.  The  consternation 
among  those  who  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  city  was 
indescribable ;  they  dreaded  a  renewal  of  the  scenes  that 
thev  had  witnessed  under  Marius  and  Sulla.  But  Csesar 
by  bis  moderation  won  the  hearts  of  all.  From  Brundusium 
Pompey  fled  to  Dyrrhachium  in  Epirus,  which  he  strongly 
garrisoned  and  fortified,  while  Crosar  established  his  power 
in  the  West.  The  position  of  Pompey  was  more  advan- 
tageous to  him  than  any  other  he  could  have  chosen,  for 
the  fleet  was  at  his  command,  and  he  could  raise  new 
troops  without  great  ditliculties ;  but  he  had  to  struggle 
with  his  own  party,  some  blaming  him  for  not  bfiering 
battle  to  Caesar,  and  others  for  not  accepting  the  proposals 
of  peace  which  Caesar  repeatedly  made  to  him.  His  own 
plan  was  to  weaken  his  enemy  without  fighting  a  battle, 
but  Caesar  received  reinforcements  from  Italy,  and  Pompey 
was  cut  off  from  Dyrrhachium ;  in  a  battle  which  ensued, 
Caesar  was  defeated,  and  directed  his  march  into  Thessaly. 
After  this  success,  the  senatorial  party  imagined  that  all  the 
work  was  done,  and  that  they  might  without  any  danger 
return  to  Italy;  and  when  Pompey  declared  that  Greece 
must  first  be  cleared  of  the  enemy,  they  urged  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  battle.  Caesar  knowing  this  disposition 
of  his  adversaries,  compelled  them,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
48  B.C.,  to  give  battle  in  the  plains  of  t'harsalus.  Pompey 
was  defeated,  and  though  he  had  still  considerable  forces  at 
his  command,  he  was  disheartened.  He  tied  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Peneus,  and  thence  sailed  to  Lesbos,  whither 
he  had  sent  his  wife  Cornelia  and  his  younger  son.  By  the 
advice  of  one  of  his  friends  he  determined  to  seek  refuge  in 
Egypt,  whose  king  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  restoration 
of  his  father.  He  landed  there  on  the  28lh  of  September, 
but  was  treacherously  murdered  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  his  army  by  the  tribune  Septimius,  at  the  instigation  of 
Achillas  and  Theodotus,  who  feared  the  anger  of  CsDsar. 
The  wife  and  child  of  Pompey,  who  were  still  on  board  the 
ship,  and  saw  the  murder,  hastened  away.  The  murderers 
cut  off  the  head  of  Pompey  and  left  the  body  on  the  beach, 
where  it  was  buried  by  a  freedman  and  a  veteran.  Caesar, 
who  arrived  in  Egypt  three  days  later,  shed  tears  at  the 
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Ki^ht  of  tlio  licud  of  Pouipey,  and  put  liiii  murderers  to 
(li'aih. 

l*i»ni|:cy  wa**  os  yenrs  old  at  tlie  timo  of  his  death.  It  !•» 
dillicuU  to  fo.in  u  (-0:i-t'ci  jiwiiriueiit  of  his  (*harar;or,  for  he 
wad  not,  liko  Marius,  Sulla,  and  C'lvsar,  a  man  of  siiiglencs^ 
of  principle  and  purpose,  hut  he  changed  his  position  ac- 
cording to  tho  rircutiuitaiu'eH  in  which  he  >^as  placrd,  and 
which  he  was  unable  to  control.  Tiiuugh  hy  hirlli  not  l;e- 
Ion{;in<:  to  the  ^eliatn^ial  patty,  he  was  hy  his  immense  for- 
tune plarcMl  on  a  level  wuh  them,  and  made  himself  their 
chami>ioTi,  thouirh  they  could  never  sympathi>e  with  him; 
for  the  people  hi*  had  no  heart,  and  when  he  joined  thu 
popular  party,  it  was  solely  to  satisfy  hiii  own  amhitious 
views.  He  was  thus  in  reality  throiik^hout  hi>*  life  Ihmtin^ 
biMwcen  two  parties,  and  was  neither  in  his  pri\ate  nor 
))uhlir  life  a  faithful  friend.  His  only  object  Mas  to  he 
looked  upon  as  the  flrst  man  of  the  state,  and  he  objected 
to  no  means  of  accom|dishing  this  end,  even  though  they 
tended  to  su\)vert  the  constitution.  In  his  ci>d  adniinis- 
1  ration  of  the  state,  and  durinur  the  whole  ]>eriod  from  his 
i;reat  triumph  to  the  war  with  Ccusar,  the  little  that  he  did 
WHS  not  calculated  materially  to  improve  the  condition  of 
liis  country.  Ambition  anrl  vanity  were  tlu;  leadino:  fea- 
tures of  his  character,  find  a  calculating  sellishness  pervaded 
evt'rythin«r  that  he  did.  His  real  fa nu!  must  rest  on  his 
conduct  as  a  general,  thoui^h  he  was  niferior  in  this  respect 
to  most  of  the  trreat  generals  of  his  arrc.  In  his  private  life 
he  formed  indeed  a  contrast  \>ith  most  of  his  eontempo* 
ranes,  for  thoiii;h  immensely  rich,  he  lived  simply,  ab- 
stained from  all  debauchery  and  e\ces^es,  and  was  faithful 
in  his  matrimonial  relations.  It  is  aK<i  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  he  did  not  enrich  himself  b\  e\toiti--n  in  his 
provinces,  though  no  man  had  ever  had  more  opportunities, 
and  that  he  was  conscientious  in  the  application  of  the 
public  money.  As  regards  his  intellectual  powers,  he  Mas 
not  above  mediocritv,  althouiih  he  sometime*^  all'ected  to  be 
the  patron  of  science  and  liteiatuie.  Ciceri>  judged  of  him 
differently  at  diflferent  time-J,  according  as  h«  wa>  govei  ne<l 
by  momentary  impuKc  or  hy  what  he  considere<l  the  g<»od 
of  the  state.  His  features  in  hi^  statues  and  busts  are,  ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr,  expressive  ot  a  high  de;^ree  of  vul- 
garity and  rudeness:  others  think  them  majestic  and  im- 
Sosing.  (See  the  articles  Cickro.  Cksar,  Skutorius, 
IiTHKiDAThs,  and  especially  Pompey**  Life  in  Drumann*M 
Geschiclite  Romtf^  ^t.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  3J  i-iiC.) 
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POMPEIUS,  C'NP:IUS  MA(;NUS,  the  elder  of  the 
two  son*.  «)f  the  tiiumvir  Poinpey  and  of  Mucia.  He 
was  burn  about  77  u.c.  Acci)rding  to  Apjiian,  he  and  his 
brother  Se\tus  accompanied  their  father  on  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  pirates.  When  the  war  with  Caesar  broke 
out,  he  wa-i  sent  to  Kjypi  to  ci>llect  tioops,  and  when  he 
returnel  to  hi«  fatherV  lleet  in  the  Adriatic  with  ,^('0 
horsemen  and  6U  ships  and  fonnd  that  Ca?Aar  had  been 
allowed  to  cruas  the  Adriatic,  he  fell  very  indi.mant  and 
liurnt  several  of  the  hostile  i>hips.  At*;er  the  defeat  of  \\\> 
father,  he  sent  hitf  si{uadr.)n  ba'k  to  Alexandria  and  le- 
inained  Mith  ilie  ni;:in  arinamcni  near  Coicyra.  justly  uh 
Rerving  that  with  such  a  fleet  there  c mid  l>>>  nu  UMaon  fo; 
despair.  In  the  -p:in;;-]7  u.c,  wiien  sadiii;;wilh  tlie  fleet  to 
Africa,  he  wa>  inlnrnied  b>  his  bro:hcr  (»f  the  murder  of  his 
father.  Tlie  aii-tociatio  j  arty,  wIiom*  intere-Js  were  no»v 
dif»tinc'  trotn  th.-e  i  f  t)ie  faniiiy  of  Pompey,  did  ni*t  wi^l^ 
jouag  Cneius  p.impe\  to  bu  among  them  in  Africa,  and 
bent  him  to  Spam,  where  he  might  prepare  for  them  a 


i  (!neiiis.  after  having;  taken  posM^suioa  of  m:^ 
islands,  landed  in  Spain  (46  h.c).  where  he  mx^  «-.->r 
joined  by  Ins  brother  Sextns,  who  liail  k*fl  Af  .'a  i: 
'  defeat  of  the  senatorial  party  at  Thapsu*.  Cne.««  > 
'  lected  an  army  of  i:>  legions,  butCa»ar  dM  not  3:  ftr 
him  an  adversary  of  any  consc(|uenre,  and  m  n*.  \ 
legate  C.  Didius  against  him.  At  the  end  of  :Le  %c 
ever  he  found  it  necessary  to  follow  hioi^lf.  On  t 
of  March,  45  h.c,  Cneius  wasdufeaied  in  (he  hi  p^/;i  \ 
Munda(Mondain  Gianada),and  rt)iiig  toCartv  a,  a  i 
to  cacape  arro>s  the  i»ea.  Bein;;  tii««artt.-<i  1:1  ih:*  3 
he  directed  hi'»  steps  lowardti  the  inivn-ir  of  S^u 
enemies  followed,  and  overtotik  bitn  m  the  liv  j:.  .• 
of  Lnuron,  where  he  was  ki:Ie<l.  Being  njtuiil.y 
sioiiate  di>pt»^ition,  the  fate  of  his  failier  had  !•.[•/]  b 
an  insatiable  de>ire  of  revenge,  and  cliaitgtfl  hi 
boldness  into  a  kind  of  savage  aiidaoily.  S«^  '\i^ 
C.i<:s\K, and  the  detaded  a(K;ount  of  tho  Vbar  xnS-^^*; 
bot»k  lit*  /if'//' J  IIii-jHjftit*Hfii. 

POMPKIUS.  SKXTUS  MAGNUS.  ihcyoLn 
the  trinmvjr  and  of  Mucia,  was  born   m    7jH(. 
time  of  the  war  with  the  pirates  be  wa»  a  bo\  i-f  c.^l 
of  a^e,  and  when  his  father  fought  tlic  Imtile  of  V:Ur 
wa>  Willi  his  stepmother  Cornelia  in  Lcsbos.    Af.ef 
in-;  the  murder  of  his  father  in  Egypt,  lie  tied  s::h{ 
to  Cyprus,  and  .soon  after  jiuned  his  brother  Cne; ^1.1 
sailing  with  the  fleet  to  Africa.     \Vhen  the  aen^i 
wa^  defeated  at  Thapsns,  he  went  with  Labienus  au- 
to Spain  to  rejoin    his  brother,    bui    stopped  a:  C 
After  learning  the  unhappy  issue  of  the  battle  iif 
he  left  C«)rduba,  and  for  a  tune  wuii'lTcd  abuut  a«  a 
in  the  country  of  the  Lacctani.     A  number  of  ouie 
and  fragments  of  the  army  of  his  brother  lo^in  a*s 
around  him,  and  with  them  he  began   to  carry  vn  a 
guerilla  warfare.     Supported  by  ibe  natives  < Dk.fi  t 
xlv.  lu),  he  took  several  towns,  and  neither  C  Cani 
Asihius  Pollio  was  able  to  cope  with   him.     He  moi 
himself  master  of  all  Ha'tica  and  a  part  of  Hi^pan* 
conensis,  and  assumed  the  title  of  imperator.    ' 
object  of  Sextus,  as  he  himself  afterwards  declared. « 
restored  to  hisctmntry  and  to  recover  the  cunCseatad 
of  his  father.   {L'ic,  Ad  Ait.,  xvi.  4.)     It  was  prjpMcc 
senate  to  recall  him  and  to  give  him  from  lue  pu 
sury  a  sum  of  money  equi\alent  to    the    properkj 
fathor.   The  nroposal  was  supported  by  Antony ;  but 
mistrusting  the  optimalcs  as  well  as  the  \eceraiu  of 
ad\anced  with  his  forces  as  far  as  Ma&Mlia  w  «a 
course  of  events  in  Italy.    The  senate  made  himd 
miral  of  the  fleet,  but  whenOctavian,  Antony,  and  I 
formed  a  new  triumvirate,  Sextus  wa«  declared  an 
Heing  however  supported  by  his  Ueet.  he  cruised  ua 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  laki 
sion  of  Sicily.     The  number  of  proscribed  or  n.ii 
duals  and  of  slaves  who  flocked  to  his  standard  w 
•laily.  a-i  he  promibod  them  higher  reuards  than  hisc 
(iffered  for  his  head,     lie  aUo  received  reinforci 
A.  CHrniliciLi>,  governor  of  the  province  of  Afin.*. 
Cuss.,  \l\iii.  17.)     Rome  at  this  time  suffered  fron  11 
and  Octavian  sent  out  Q.  Salvidienus  Rufus  (4j  b.c 
a  s(juadron,  who  however  only  ftueix*edod  in  pcu 
coasts  of  Italy.     During  the  campaign  of  PhiI.p|-«. 
remained  inactive,  confining  himself  to  tlie  defence 
and  only  harasi-ing  the  coasts  of  Italy,  whcreb}  Lc 
the  bcarcity  of  provisions  at  Rome.     When,  in  the  »^i 
the  )ear  40  n.c ,  Antony  on  his  return  (i-um  Ervp: 
the  gates  of  I^rundu>iuin  closed  upon  him  by  IX 
recjuesited  Sextus  Pompey  to  assist  him  ay ain»t  w 
I\im))ey  without  hesitation  sent  a  division  of  ra%aln 
sfjuadron  to  southern  Italy.     But  tho  trium\;rs  *> 
came  reconciled.  an»l  after  concludini^  a  freah  trc*:*  : 
themselves  (fundus  Brundusinuin),  they  dtfierm.at-i'lj 
war  upon  Pompey,  who  now  recjinmenced  cuios^ 
supplies  fV»):M  Rome.     The  city  was  thus  tl.r^^n  li.i 
a  .sta:e  of  «nliori::;^and  ducwiieni,  that  at  Ia»I  the  p«: 
open  relielli.)n  compericj  the  tiiumvir*  torn  ri.rou-. 
with  Pompey.     In  P»  h.c.  a  treaty  was  cmrluJed  «i;] 
in  winch  he  id)tained  the  proconsulship  of  Sk-.i*.  Sai 
C  'r^ica,  and  Achaia,  and  promised  to  ^upnly  l:ait  « 
vi*i.in-.     Hut  tlii<  reconcdiation  prureu  to  bv  \mjk 
than  a  farce,  for  wis- .i  Sextus  lelurned  to  S.c.a.  A 
refii>ed  to  give  up  .Vihaia,  and  Octavian  cjoiff 
Pompey  9llowed  p:.:i'y  to  be  carriod  ou  la  the 
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lean.     A  rupture  between  Pompey  and  Octavian  ensued, 
.  Menodorus,  the  admiral  of  the  former,  went  over  to  Oc- 

lan,  and  treacherously  surrendered  to  him  Sardinia  and 
vorsica.     Octavian  was  now  bent  upon  destroying  tbePom- 

ian  party,  but  his  tieet  was  twice  defeated  by  the  admirals 

Pompey,  first  near  Cuma  and  then  near  Messina.     Pom- 
JV  however,  as  usual,  did  not  avail  himself  of  his  victories, 

1    allowed  Octavian  to  repair  his  losses.     The  faithless 

enodorus  now  returned  with  seven  ships  to  his  former 
uasler.  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  was  appointed  by  Octavian 
IS  chief  admiral  of  his  fleet,  and  a  landing  was  to  be  made 
>ll  ihree  parts  of  the  island  of  Sicily  at  once;  but  the  fleet 
ras  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  Lepidus  alone  reached  Lily- 
»8Bum.  Pompey  even  now  remained  inactive,  and  offered 
acrifices  to  Neptune,  whose  son  he  called  himself.  (Dion 
3ass.,  xlviii.  I'J;  Horat.,  Epod.^  9.)  Menodorus  aeain 
leserted  Pompey,  and  in  a  sea-fight  off  Mylse  agamst 
^^:ppa,  Pompey  lost  30  ships  and  was  unable  to  prevent 
3ctavian  from  landing  at  Tauromenium.  After  several 
kkirinishes,  Agrippa  at  length  (36  B.C.)  in  a  great  sea-fight 

at  Naulochus  decided  the  fate  of  Pompey,  who,  when  he 

ard  of  the  desertion  of  his  land-troops,  lied  with  his 
«»ughter  and  17  ships  from  Messina  to  Asia.  He  was  not 
Ibllowed  by  Octavian,  and  found  an  hospitable  reception 
irith  C.  Furnius,  the  legate  of  Antony.  But  he  soon  lost 
the  confidence  of  his  host  by  sending  secret  envoys  to 
the  Parthiuns  and  taking  possession  of  Lampsacus.  An 
jpen  war  broke  out  between  him  and  Furnius,  and  when 
Antony,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Alexandria,  heard  of  it,  he 
lent  Titius  with  a  fleet  of  120  ships  against  the  dangerous 
niest.  Pompey  fled  to  Armenia,  but  being  overtaken  by 
aU  enemies  and  deserted  by  his  troops,  he  surrendered,  and 
aras  put  to  death  at  Miletus  (35  B.C.),  either  at  the  command 
jf  Antony  himself  or  of  Titius,  who  wished  to  remove  a  man 

to  might  easily  be  the  cause  of  a  rupture  between  the 

uravirs 

Sextus  Pompey  was  40  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  had  been  deprived  of  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  and  was 
drawn  into  a  war  which  he  would  willingly  have  avoided,  if 
be  could  have  been  restored  to  his  country  and  could  have 
Pecovered  his  property  without  it.  In  his  undertakings  he 
owed  almost  all  his  success  to  favourable  circumstances  and 
to  the  great  reputation  of  his  name,  for  he  himself  was  nei- 
ther active  nor  prudent.  (Vel.  Pat.,  ii.,  73,  79  ;  Cic,  Ad  Att.^ 
ri.  4.)  He  assumed  the  name  of  Pius,  because  he  endea- 
voured to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father  and  his  brother:  this 
surname  appears  on  many  of  his  coins.  [Pompeius,Cneius.] 

POMPEIUS.  TROGUS.     [Trogus.] 

POMPEY'S  PILLAR.     [Alexandria.] 

PCMPILUS,  according  to  LatreiUe,  a  genus  of  Hymen- 
opterous  insects  of  the  section  Fossores  and  family  Sphe- 
g^dsD.  In  the  systems  of  Dr.  Leach,  Mr.  Shuckard,  and 
some  others,  this  group  of  insects  is  regarded  as  a  family, 
Pompilidai,  the  principal  characters  of  which  are  as  follows: 
—posterior  legs  at  least  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax 
taken  together;  antennae  of  the  female  formed  of  long 
joints,  generally  distinct  and  of\en  curved;  prothorax  at 
least  as  broad  again  as  long;  its  posterior  margin  arched ; 
abdomen  obovoid,  without  any  long  petiole  at  the  base. 

The  Pompilida)  are  extremely  active:  they  run  aild  fly 
With  great  rapidity,  are  for  the  most  part  of  moderate 
iize,  and  often  adorned  with  red  and  black  colours ; — at 
least  those  species  which  belong  to  the  genus  Pompilus, 
These  insects  burrow  in  the  ground,  preferring  sand]^  situa- 
tions, and  store  their  cells  with  spiders,  which  constitute  the 
food  of  their  larvce. 

In  the  genus  Pompilus,  the  superior  wings  have  one  mar- 
ginal cell,  wliich  is  semicircular,  and  sometimes  nearly  tri- 
m^ular  ;  and  three  submarginal  cells;  the  first  of  these  is 
IS  long  or  lontier  than  the  two  following  cells;  the  second 
receives  the  first  recurrent  nervure  about  its  centre;  and  the 
third,  which  is  either  triangular  or  snbquadrate,  receives 
the  second  recurrent  nervure.  A  fourth  submarginal  cell  is 
iomelimes  traceable. 

This  genus  contains  numerous  species.  Mr,  Shuckard, 
in  his  work  on  the  indigenous  Fossorial  Hymenoptera^ 
iescribes  eighteen  species. 

Besides  Pompilus  proper,  the  genera  Ceropales  and 
4porus  are  included  in  the  present  family.  An  account  of 
Lhese  genera  and  of  the  English  species  they  contain  will 
l>e  found  in  Mr.  Shuckard's  work. 

POMPION.       IPUMPKIN.] 

POMPO'NIUS  SEXTUS,  a  distinguished  Roman  ju- 


rist. His  age  may  be  approximated  to  from  several  ctrcum- 
stances.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sextus  mentioned  by 
Gains  in  connection  with  Julianas  (ii.2l8).  In  the  extract 
fV-om  the  *  Liber  Singulars'  of  the  *  Encheiridion'  of  Pompo- 
nius  (Z)f*^.,  i.,  tit.  2,  s.  2),  we  have  a  list  of  the  various  Ro- 
man jurists,  ending  with  Salvianus  Julianus,  from  which 
circumstance  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  was  at  lea.st 
younger  than  Julianus.  A  diflScuUy  however  arises  from 
the  fact  of  a  Pompon ius  being  often  cited  by  Julianus  (Dig., 
iii.,  tit.  5,  s.  6),  and  from  there  being  cited  in  the  'Digest' 
both  a  Sextus  Pomponius  and  a  Sextus  and  aPomponius, 
[Dig.,  XXX.,  tit.  I,  8.  32.)  Sextus  Pomponius  is  cited  by 
Pomponius.  (Dig.,  xxviii.,  tit.  5,  s.  41.)  On  the  whole  it 
seems  likely  that  there  was  a  Pomponius  and  a  Sextus  Pom- 
ponius who  was  sometimes  simply  called  Sextus.  But  if 
there  were  two,  it  is  difhcult  to  say  when  ihey  respectively 
lived  or  what  they  respectively  wrote.  Pomponius  survived 
the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  (Dig.,  1.,  tit.  12,  s.  14.)  In 
one  passage  he  calls  Gains  (Dig.,  xlv.,  tit.  3.  s.  39)  *  Gains 
noster.'  From  all  these  circumstances  it  may  be  concluded 
that  a  Pomponius  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  survived 
him.  If  there  was  a  Sextus  Pomponius,  he  was  older  than 
Pomponius.  The  works  of  Pomponius,  as  cited  in  the  Flo- 
rentine Index,  are  thirty  books  *  Ad  Q.  Mucium  Lectionum,' 
thirty-five  to  Sabinus,  twenty  books  of  Ejiistola?,  fifteen 
books  of  Variaj  Lectiones,  seven  books  to  Plautius,  five  books 
of  Fidei-commissa,  five  books  of  Senatus  consulta,  five  books 
of  Regulse,  and  two  books  of  the  Encheiridion. 

The  *  Encheiridion,' as  extracted  in  the  'Digest,*  is  called 
'  Liber  Singularis.'  It  contains  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Roman  law.  and  a  list  of  the 
law  writers  to  the  time  of  Pomponius,  in  which  it  is  also 
mentioned  what  writers  respectively  belonged  to  the  schools 
of  Ateius  Capito  and  Labeo,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, and  were  the  founders  or  heads  of  two  separate 
schools  (scholsD). 

POMPONIUS  MELA.    [Mela.] 

POMPTINE  or  PONTINE  MARSHES  (Paludi  Pbn 
tirtfi,  in  Italian)  is  the  name  of  a  low  marshy  plain  in  the 
Papal  State,  about  24  miles  long  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, from  For.  Appio  to  Terracina,  and  varying  from  eight 
to  ten  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Monti  Lepini.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  a  range  of 
downs  from  30  to  60  feet  high,  which  begin  on  the  south  at 
Mount  Circeo.  an  insulated  calcareous  mountain  1600  feet 
high,  which  juts  out  into  the  sea,  and  thence  run  to  the 
northwards  parallel  to  and  at  the  distance  of  from  two  to 
three  miles  from  the  coast,  leaving  a  belt  of  land  between 
them  and  the  sea,  which  is  partly  covered  by  forests  and 
partly  occupied  by  lagoons.  This  belt  has  no  water  com- 
municiition  with  the  basin  of  the  Pomptine  marshes.  From 
Mount  Circeo  eastward  to  Terracina,  another  ridge  of  downs 
of  much  smaller  dimensions  runs  close  to  the  sea-coast,  and 
is  cut  through  by  the  canal  called  Porlatore  di  Bad i no, 
whicli  is  the  great  outlet  of  the  waters  of  the  Pomptine 
marshes.  Oii  the  north  and  north-west  the  Pomptine 
marshes  border  on  the  dry  plains  of  Cisterna  and  Serrao- 
neta,  from  whence  the  general  slope  of  the  surface  is  to  the 
south-east,  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  marshy 
plain,  on  one  side  of  which  the  ground  rises  gently  towardi» 
the  Lepini  ridge,  and  on  the  other  towards  the  terrace  or 
downs  above  mentioned.  The  greatest  depression  is  towards 
the  south-east  extremity,  where  an  extent  of  about  three  or 
four  square  miles  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  All  the 
rest  of  the  surface  of  the  plain  is  above  the  sea- level,  being 
about  18  feet  at  For.  Appio  at  the  north-west  or  upper  end 
of  the  marshes,  and  declining  gradually  along  the  centre  of 
the  plain,  until  it  is  only  five  feet  at  the  point  where  the 
waters  flow  into  the  canal  or  sestuary  of  Badino. 

Tlie  rivers  which  flow  into  this  basin  are,  beginning  from 
the  north, — 1,  La  Tepia,  a  muddy  stream  which  rises  in  the 
heights  of  Giuliano  and  Cori,  east  of  Velletri ;  2,  the  Ninfa, 
which  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which 
Norma  is  built;  3,  the  Cavata,  which  issues  out  of  a  small 
lake  near  Sermoneta;  4,  the  XJfente,  a  clear  perennial 
stream  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Monti  Lepini,  near 
Casenuove,  not  far  from  Sezze;  5,  the  Amateno,  which 
rises  in  a  deep  valleyof  the  Monti  Lepini,  called  Vallec^rsa, 
and  drains  a  considerable  tract  of  country  before  it  enters 
the  Pomptine  plain  by  a  narrow  defile  below  Piperno ;  6, 
the  Pedicata,  a' smaller  stream  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  Sonnino.  The  French  engineer  Prony  demonstrates  in 
his  able  work  (Description  Hydrograpkique  et  Historique 
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des  Marais  Pontinit,  4to.,  \vith  an  Atlas,  Paris,  1822),  that 
one-half  ut  least  of  the  water  which  flows  into  the  plain  of 
the  Pompiine  marshes  is  derived  from  subterraneous  drain- 
ings  of  the  more  elevated  neighbouring  basins  of  the  Sacco, 
the  Liris,  and  the  Anio,  as  the  average  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  upon  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pomptine  basin  is 
not  equal  to  one-half  of  the  quantity  uf  water  which  finds 
its  way  into  the  sea  through  the  sDstuary  of  Badino.  The 
river  Ufente  alone,  which  issues  out  of  a  rock,  having  no 
ajiparent  upper  basin  or  drainage  to  feed  it,  is  sufficiently 
large  to  turn  mills  and  bear  loaded  boats  near  its  source. 

There  is  every  appearance  that  the  basin  of  the  Pomptine 
marshes  was  once  a  gulf  of  the  sea,  which  has  been  gradu- 
ally filled  up  by  alluvium  from  the  mountains.  The  oldest 
historical  records  exhibit  this  tract  as  occupied  by  the 
Vulsci,  who  had  numerous  towns,  some  of  which  were 
situated  in  the  most  marshy  part  of  the  country.  One  of 
these  towns,  called  Sucssa  Pometia,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  is  supposed  to  have  given  its  name  totho 
whole  region.  The  country  was  evidently  very  fertile,  for  we 
read  in  Livy  (iv.  25)  thnt  in  the  year  .122  of  Rome  the  Ro- 
mans in  a  season  of  scarcity  sent  to  the  Pomptine  ager  for 
n  supply  of  corn.  In  the  years  :)G7-8  the  tribune  L.  Sicinus 
proposed  a  distribution  of  the  lands  of  that  district  among 
ihe  poorer  citizens.  About  442  of  Rome,  the  censor  Apuius 
Claudius  Csk;us  constructed  the  fine  road  which  still  bears 
his  name  across  the  tengih  of  the  Pomptine  region,  the  soil 
of  which  must  have  then  been  sulliciently  compact  to  bear 
the  great  weight  of  the  causeway.  The  level  of  the  original 
ground  on  which  it  was  constructed  has  been  found  to  be 
about  four  feet  above  the  sea-level,  at  a  distance  of  12  miles 
fiom  the  coast.  Hut  on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of 
Feronia,  Appius  found  that  if  he  continued  the  road  in  a 
straight  line,  he  must  pass  through  a  soft  marshy  tract, 
and  he  was  induced  to  deviate  from  the  direct  line  in  order 
to  avail  himself  of  the  more  solid  ground  which  lay  near 
the  foot  of  the  Monti  Lepini.  At  some  period  of  the  cen- 
tury and  a  half  that  followed  the  building  of  the  Appian 
way,  the  country  seems  to  have  undergone  great  deteriora- 
tion, cither  from  natural  or  civil  causes,  and  to  have  become 
partly  inundated,  for  we  find  the  consul  Cornelius  Cethegus, 
in  the  yt-ar  of  Rome  592,  applying  himself  to  the  draining 
of  the  marshes  and  re&torint;  the  land  to  cultivation,  and  it 
was  theu  that  new  towns  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  antient 
towns  of  the  Volsci,  under  the  names  of  Tres  Pontes,  Tres 
Tahernffi,  ad  Medias.  &c. 

The  civd  wars  and  the  devastation  which  accompanied 
them  again  caused  the  hydraulic  works  of  the  Pomptine 
mar>hes  to  be  neglected,  until  Augustus  made  or  restored 
several  canals,  especially  a  navigable  canal  which  followed 
the  line  of  the  Via  Appia,  and  upon  which  Horace  per- 
formed partof  his  journey  to  Brundusium  {Sat.  i.  5).  Nerva 
and  Trajan  restored  parts  of  the  Via  Appia  which  had  sunk, 
and  Antoninus  Pius  constructed  a  port  at  Terracina.  After 
this  we  find  no  more  records  of  the  Pomptine  marshes  till 
the  reign  of  Thcodoric,  who  turned  his  attention  to  the 
draining  of  this  tract,  and  charged  a  patrician  named  Ctcci- 
lius  Decius  with  the  execution  of  his  orders.  After  that 
epoch  we  know  no  more  of  the  state  of  the  country  until 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Pope  Boniface  VIII., 
whose  faroilv,  the  Caetani,  were  feudal  lords  of  Sermoneta 
and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Monti  Lepini,  constructed 
some  Works  for  the  drainage  of  part  of  the  marsh.  Leo  X. 
employed  the  engineer  Giovanni  Scotii  to  repair  and  en- 
large the  canal  of  Budino,  which  is  the  great  outlet  of  the 
marshes.  Sixtus  V.  constructed  a  lateral  canal,  which, 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Via  Appia,  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  the  western  part  of  the  marshes  and  carries  them  to 
the  common  ODstuary  of  Badino.  This  canal  is  still  called 
Fiume  Sisto.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Pomptine  marshes 
were  in  a  deplorable  state  when  Pius  VI.  ascended  the 
pontifical  throne  in  1  774.  All  the  canals  were  encumbered 
with  mud,  about  60,0OU  acres  were  under  water,  the  Via 
Appia  was  covered  with  alluvium  and  aquatic  plants,  and  a 
few  sickly  fi>hcrmen  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
gion. Lalande,  in  his  *  Voyage  en  Italic,*  gives  a  lamentable 
description  of  the  appearance  of  the  country  in  1766.  In 
1777  rius  VI.,  after  having  consulted  Boscovich,  Ximenes, 
Manfre<li,  and  other  mathematicians,  entrusted  the  draining 
of  the  Pomptine  marshes  to  Rapini,  an  engineer  of  Bologna, 
who  bad  acquired  a  reputation  by  his  hydraulic  labours  in 
the  territory  of  his  native  town.  The  pope  began  by  pur- 
chasing that  part  of  the  ground  which  was  entirely  covered 


with  water  from  thoiie  who  had  prateriptirc  rigliti 
He  then  suggested  to  Raptni,  in  a  letter  daied  1 
January,  1777,  that  the  be»t  plan  of  drainage  voU 
tligging  a  capacious  canal  along  the  whole  leopth 
marshes  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  antient  Appw 
which  should  be  restored  at  the  same  time,    in  \ 
works  began.    Rapini  began  by  clearing  the  ciaal 
dino  as  far  as  where  it  meets  the  Via  Appia.  aa^ 
began  to  excavate  a  canal  parallel  to  that  rued, 
proceeded  on  his  work,  which  could  only  be  earrwd 
ing  the  winter  and  spring  month*  on  account  <t 
lential  air  of  the  summer  months,  he  had  the  ntisii 
seeing  the  waters  lower,  and  the  old  emusewav  of 
Appia,  with  its  arches  and  bridges^  emerge  fn 
nant  lagoon  in  which  it  had  been  buried  fic  ^jge^ 
seven  to  eight  thousand  workmen  were  employed  I 
than  three  years,  and  at  last,  in  1781,  the  e&cavatit 
canal  was  carried  as  far  as  Forum  Appii,  al  the  l 
tremity  of  the  marshy  regions.    The  canal,  Ifans 
in  a  straight  line  of  about  14  miles  long,  «as  app 
named  '  Linea  Pia.*    It  is  from  40  to  60  feet  wide 
deep,  and  is  embanked  the  whole  length. 

Rapini  afterwards  cleared  the  lateral  or  wca 
called  Fiume  Sisto,  and  introduced  into  it  the  w« 
Ninfa  and  of  the  Tenia  from  the  upper  part  of  ihi 
This  important  canal,  which  describes  a  curve  of  » 
miles  in  length,  is  from  2U  to  30  feet  wide. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  marshes  a  new  bed  was 
embanked  for  the  river  Ufente,  and  was  made  to 
Amazcno  at  Ponte  Maggiore,  after  which  the  un 
joins  the  Linea  Pia.  Two  other  canal*,  called  Sts 
Botte,  were  excavated  parallel  to  the  main  caoaL  wi 
cuts  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  each,  wl 
Linea  Pia  so  as  to  drain  the  intermediate 

Lastly,  a  branch  of  the  Portatore,  or  great 
made  to  run  into  the  port  of  Terracina  in  the  shai 
embanked  and  navigable  canal.     All  these  wo 
lasted  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  cost  Pios  VL  « 
millions  of  francs,  or  360,000/.    sterling.     Rai 
died,  his  son-in-law  AstolA  continued  the  worbi 
fortunately  the  state  of  the  papal  treasury  and  tbee 
resulting  from  the  French  revolutionary  niTasm  « 
their  completion.     Some  years  afker,  when  Nav 
possession  of  the  Papal  State,  a  commission  s       i 
to    superintend    the    hydraulic   works    of    the    i^ 
marshes,  and  200,000  francs  were  granted  annn 
purpose  of  draining  them.     A  ft^h  embanl 
Amazeno,  a  rapid  current,  was  eflfected.  and  »hv  ; 
dJate  canal  of  Schiazza  was  lengthened,  in  order 
more  effectually  the  space  between  the  central  Um 
Monti  Lepini.    AVith  regard  to  the  western  po 
marshes,  several  engineers  advised  that  advwnk 
be  taken  of  a  colossal  excavation  called  tnditi. 
Martino,  but  which  probably  dates  from  the 
This  canal  is  cut  across  the  western  downs  «»•  < 
direct  communication  between    the    middle   part 
marshes  and  the  sea ;  it  is  about  5000  feet  long.  Ih 
100  feet  wide,  and  about  40  feet  deep.     Bj  cfear 
continuing  this  excavation  to  the  sea,  it  was  wn\ 
make  it  the  common  emissary  of  the  Tepia  and  ourr 
which  flow  through  the  upper  or  north-west  ] 
marshes,  and  which  are  now  apt  to  encumber 
called  Fiume  Sisto  with  their  deposits.     ButProbyi 
to  this  plan,  because  he  thoucht  it  necessary  not 
nish  the  current  of  water  wnich   runs   nut*  thnM 
SDstuary  of  Badino.     Consequently  the   Rio 
remained  useless.    Since  the  Restoration*  all         ■ 
done   for   the  Pomptine  marshes  has  been  •» 
tho    drainage    in    the  state  in   which    Piua  VL 
by  keeping  tho  canals  clear  and  the  dykes  in  icpai 
greater  part  of  the  plain  is  covered  with  rich  pasi 
which  aro  fed  numerous  herds  of  homed  eattU,  n 
parts  of  it  are  sown  with  rice,  wheat,  and  Indian  a 
afford  rich  crops.    In  tho  spring,  before  the  great  hi 
ders  tho  atmosphere  unwholesome,  it  has  the  appesn 
a  most  delightful  region.    But,  except  the  neat 
along  the  hij^^h  road,  and  some  scattered  I 

there,  there  is  no  permanent  population  t — 
whole  of  the  plain.    The  great  mstuary  of        »u 
tween  70  and  80  feet  wide;  there  is  about  4  kc»  wa 
the  bar,  and  nearly  10  feet  water  inside  of  it,  wl 
find  a  safe  anchorage. 

Further  details  concerning  this  intwwiing  \ 
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found  in  the  works  of  Prony ;  Nicolai,  Dei  Bon\ficamenti 
delle  Terrc  Pontine ;  Bolognini,  Memorie  delP  antico  e  pre- 
sente  Stato  delle  Paludi  Pontine ;  and  Tournon,  Etudes  Sta- 
iistiques  sur  Rome. 

PONANG.     [Hindustan,  vol.  xii..  p.  204.] 

PONCE  DE  LEON,  RODRIGO.  bom  in  1443,  was  an 
illegitimate  and  younger  son  of  John  Ponce  de  Leon,  Count 
of  Arcos,  a  Castiiian  nobleman,  and  Dona  Leonora  Nunez 
de  Prado.  a  lady  of  rank.  The  brilliant  qualities  of  the 
Touth  so  far  g:ained  him  the  afifection  of  his  father,  that 
he  asked  and  obtained  the  royal  sanction  to  bequeath  him 
bis  title  and  estates,  to  the  prejudice  of  legitimate  heirs. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  war  in  the  various 
campaigns  against  the  Moors,  displaying  on  every  occasion 
the  greatest  ability  and  personal  courage.  When  scarcely 
seventeen  years  old,  he  obtained  at  Madrono  a  victory  over 
the  Moors,  accompanied  with  a  signal  display  of  personal 
prowess.  Having  stopped  to  adjust  his  buckler,  which  was 
unlaced,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  party  of  the 
enemy  ;  he  however  snatched  a  sUng  from  one  of  them,  and 
made  so  good  a  use  of  it,  that  after  disabling  several,  he 
compelled  the  rest  to  take  to  flight ;  for  which  feat  of  arms 
the  king  complimented  him  with  the  title  of  the  youthful 
David.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1469,  Rodrigo  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  title,  and  soon  after  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  of  Villena,  the  minister  of  Henry  IV.,  through 
whose  influence  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  of 
Cadiz.  This  alliance  attached  him  to  the  fortunes  of 
Henry,  in  his  disputes  with  his  brother  Alfonso,  and  subse- 
quently with  Isabella,  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  the 
throne  of  Castile.  Rodrigo  did  not  engage  in  any  open  act 
of  resistance ;  but  retired  to  his  estates,  and  occupied  him- 
self entirely  in  prosecuting  an  hereditary  feud  with  the 
house  of  Guzman,  a  family  which  from  antient  times 
divided  with  his  own  the  interests  of  Andalucia.  In  the 
glorious  wars  which  put  an  end  to  the  Mohammedan  power 
in  the  Peninsula,  the  marquis  took  a  very  active  part. 
Having  early  in  1 482  received  intelligence  that  the  important 
fortress  of  Alhama  was  but  slightly  garrisoned,  he  marched 
up  to  it,  and  succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls  and  surprising 
the  garrison.  In  1483,  he  accompanied  a  marauding  expe- 
dition against  Malaga,  headed  by  the  grand-master  of  Sant- 
iago, Don  Alonso  de  Cardenas,  who  entrusted  to  him  the 
command  of  the  centre ;  but  being  suddenly  attacked  and 
surrounded  by  considerable  forces  of  the  enemy,  whilst  in 
the  intricate  passes  of  the  Axarquia,  the  Christian  army 
was  completely  routed,  and  very  few  knights  escaped 
alive.  The  marquis,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour, 
succeeded  in  extricating  himself  from  the  peril,  and  es- 
caping with  a  few  followers.  During  the  siege  of  Velez 
(April,  1487)  he  saved  the  life  of  Ferdinand,  who,  having 
been  surrounded  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  must  in- 
evitably have  perished  without  his  timely  aid.  He  also 
greatly  distinguished  himself  during  the  siege  of  Malaga 
(May,  August,  1487)  by  repulsing  a  sally  made  by  the 
garrison,  and  he  was  present  at  the  surrrender  of  Baza 
(1488)  and  Granada  (January.  1492).  This  gallant  soldier 
survived  only  a  few  months  the  close  of  the  Moorish  war, 
to  which  he  had  so  efficiently  co-operated.  He  died  in  his 
palace  at  Seville,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1492,  from  the 
effects  of  a  disorder  brought  on  by  the  fatigues  of  his  mili- 
tary life.  At  his  death,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with  all 
their  court,  went  for  several  days  into  deep  mourning. 

(Bernaldez,  Cronica  de  los  Reyes  Caiolicos,  Genea- 
Ingia  de  los  Ponces  de  Leon;  Prescott,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.) 

PONCE  DE  LEON,  JUAN,  one  of  the  early  Spanish  dis- 
coverers in  America,  was  a  native  of  Leon  in  Spaiji,  and  when 
a  boy  was  page  to  Pedro  Nuiiez  de  Guzman,  Senor  of  Toral. 
From  an  early  age  he  had  been  schooled  to  war,  and  served 
in  the  various  campaigns  against  the  Moors  of  Granada. 
He  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  sedond  voyage  in  1493 ;  and 
having  subsequently  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Indians  of  Higuey,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  conquered  territory,  as  lieutenant  of  the  gover- 
nor of  Hispaniola.  In  1 508,  having  received  intelligence  from 
the  natives  that  the  mountains  of  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Boriquen,  or  Puerto  Rico,  abounded  with  gold,  he  applied 
to  the  governor  Ovando  for  permission  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  island,  and  having  obtained  it,  sailed  thither,  in 
a  caravel,  with  a  few  Spaniards,  and  several  Indians  to  act 
as  interpreters  or  guides.  Ponce  landed  near  the  residence 
of  the  principal  cacique,  Agueyban^,  who  treated  him  and 


his  suite  with  great  kindness,  and  gave  them  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gold.  With  those  good  tidings  Ponce  returned  to 
Hispaniola,  and  obtained  from  the  governor  permission, 
as  well  as  the  necessary  supplies,  to  undertake  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  island.  Before  the  supplies  were  completed  how- 
ever, his  patron  Ovando  was  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Don 
Diego  C]k>lumbu8,  who  deprived  Ponce  of  his  command,  and 
appointed  another  governor  over  the  island.  In  the  mean- 
while Ovando,  who  had  now  returned  to  Spain,  having 
made  a  favourable  representation  of  his  merits.  Ponce  was 
re-appointed  in  1 509,  and  entrusted  with  the  conquest  of  the 
island.  After  many  hard-fought  battles  with  the  natives, 
who  proved  to  be  far  more  warlike  than  those  of  Hispa- 
niola, and  the  death  of  their  cacique  Agueybana,  who  fell 
in  a  skirmish.  Ponce  completed  the  subjugation  of  the 
island ;  notwithstanding  which  he  was  again  deprived  of 
the  command,  and  replaced  by  Juan  Ceron.  Incapable  of 
quiet  life.  Ponce  soon  turned  his  eyes  to  some  other  scene 
of  conquest.  He  appears  to  have  conceived  the  singular 
idea  that  there  was  yet  a  third  world  to  bo  discovered, 
and  he  hoped  to  be  the  first  to  reach  it ;  but  as  he  was 
then  fast  advancing  in  life,  and  his  constitution  had  been 
very  much  impairecf  by  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  for- 
mer voyages,  he  decided  to  sail  first  to  a  certain  island 
of  the  Bahama  group,  called  Bimini,  where,  according 
to  a  tradition  current  among  the  natives  of  Puerto 
Rico,  was  a  fountain  possessing  the  power  of  restoring 
youth.  In  search  of  this  marvellous  fountain  Ponce 
sailed,  on  the  third  of  March,  1512,  from  the  port  of  St. 
Germain  in  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  Having  arrived 
at  the  Bahamas,  he  visited  all  the  islands,  one  after  an- 
other, and  drank  of  every  fountain,  river,  or  lake  that  he 
found;  but  his  inquiries  for  the  island  of  Bimini  were  al! 
in  vain.  Ponce  however  was  not  discouraged ;  and  after 
repairing  his  ships,  he  again  put  to  sea,  and  shaped  his 
course  to  the  north-west.  In  this  way,  on  Sunday,  the 
27th  of  March,  he  came  in  sight  of  what  he  supposed  to 
bean  island,  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  dis- 
covered on  a  Palm  Sunday,  and  the  ground  being  covered 
with  flowers,  was  called  *  Pascua  Florida.'  Ponce  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  again  started  in  search  of  the  desired 
island ;  but  after  some  months  of  unsuccessful  cruise,  he 
returned  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  thence  to  Spain,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  1513.  Having  made  a  report  of  his  voyage  to  the 
king,  he  was  appointed  Adelantado  de  la  Florida,  and  in 
1514  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an  expedition 
fitting  out  at  Seville  against  the  Carribces.     This  however 

E roving  unsuccessful.  Ponce  retired  to  Puerto  Rico,  where 
e  resided  until  1521,  when,  being  roused  by  the  fame  of 
the  recent  exploits  of  Cortes  [(Jortes],  he  again  fitted  out 
two  ships,  and,  having  embarked  almost  the  whole  of  his 
property,  put  to  sea.  In  this  manner  he  came  upon  the 
western  coast  of  Florida,  where  he  made  a  descent ;  but  the 
Indians  sallying  forth  to  defend  their  shores,  several  of  his 
men  were  slain,  and  himself  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the 
thigh,  of  which  he  died  soon  after,  at  Cuba,  in  1521. 

(Herrera,  Historia  de  lasJndias^  dec.  4,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  viii., 
ix. ;  Navarrete,  Coleccion  de  Viages  y  Descubrimientos, 
&c.,  vol.  iii.) 

PQNCE,  PEDRO,  a  Spanish  Benedictine  monk,  in  the 
convent  of  Ona  in  Old  Castile,  was  born  about  the  year  1 530. 
He  is  considered  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  dumb 
to  speak,  which  he  carried  to  such  perfection  as  to  make  us 
doubt  whether  Braidwood,L*Ep6e,  Sicard,  and  others  accom- 
plished more  than  he  did.  [Deaf  and  Dumb.  p.  32G.]  Ac- 
cording to  Ambrosio  Morales  (Antigufidades  de  EsfMiia,  Al- 
cala,  ]  575,  fol.  38),  Ponco  had  to  instruct  two  brothers  and  one 
sister  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  and  a  son  of  the  Gran  Justi- 
cia  of  Aragon,  all  of  whom  were  born  deaf  and  dumb.  These 
pupils  made  such  progress,  that  after  some  time  they  not 
only  were  able  to  write  correctly,  but  also  to  answer  any 
questions  put  to  them.  One  of  them,  Don  Pedro  de 
Velasco,  who  lived  to  be  only  twenty  years  of  age,  spoke  and 
wrote  Latin  as  well  as  his  mother  tongue,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death  making  considerable  progress  in  the 
Greek  language.  Hisownaccountofhimself  isthus  recorded: 
'  When  I  was  a  child,  I  knew  nothmg ;  I  began  first  to 
write  dov^n  the  things  which  my  master  showed  me,  and 
afterwards  I  wrote  down  all  the  Spanish  words  in  a  book 
which  wa£  made  for  that  purpose.  Afterwards,  with  God's 
assistance,  I  began  to  spell,  and  then  to  pronounce,  with  all 
the  force  I  could,  though  much  saliva  came  from  m^,'  &P' 
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Mr.  SoiJtht»y  Riiys  that  *  another  of  Ponco's  pupiU  became  a 
BiMii'rhctino  monk,  and  >va3  able  to  mako  confession,  and 
explain  hi^  creed  by  word  of  uioulh.'  Tluvo  fads  would  ap- 
pear alnnjsl  imredible,  were  ihev  not  universal iy  attested 
by  tl;o  best  Spanish  writers  uf  the  time,  as  well  as  by  our 
countryman  Sir  Kenelm  Di«»by,  who,  in  his  *  Two  Treatises 
concerning  the  Body  and  Soul  of  Man'  (Paris,  1644, 
cap.  28,  n.  8),  says,  'This  prie>t  bro\i!;ht  the  young  lord  to 
speak  as  distinctly  as  any  man  whosoever:  and  I  have  often 
disrourscd  with  him  whiles  I  way  ted  u])on  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  Spaine.'  According  to  the  >-a:nc  author  (p.  234) 
and  to  Juan  de  Castafiiza  ( I'iila  dc  Snn  nenitn\  Ponce 
wrote  a  treatise  in  Spanish,  in  which  he  explainird  his 
method,  and  laid  down  certain  rules  as  the  result  of  his 
obscrvaticms ;  but  this  inleresting  work  has  been  lost, 
though  it  is  gcncrallv  believed  that  Juan  Pablo  Bonet, 
who  in  1620  published  his  Fedurcion  de  las  Letnis,  y  Arte 
para  ensenar  a  hablar  los  Mudox,  1620,  4to.,  saw  and  con- 
sulted it.  Ponce  died  in  Ijb4,  and  was  buried  in  the 
convent  of  his  order. 

POND,  JOHN,  was  born  about  1767,  and  was  succes- 
sively at  Maidstone  grammar-school,  under  the  tuition  of 
Wales,  known  as  astronomer  to  Captain  Cook's  expedaion, 
and  at  Trinity  Colk-ge,  Cambridge.  Ilavin^i;  been  ohhj^cd, 
from  the  ill  health  which  attended  him  almost  through  life, 
tOKpend  several  years  abroad,  he  settled  liimself.  on  his  re- 
turn, at  Westbury  near  Bristol,  where  he  resided  till  his 
mairiage  in  1807.  He  then  settled  in  Tendon;  and  in 
ISll  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Masikelync  as  astrono- 
mer royal.  lie  retired  from  this  ollice  upon  a  pension  in 
183j,  and  died  Septemlxrr  7,  1836,  at  Hhukheath.  He  was 
buried  at  LiCe  near  Blackheath,  in  the  same  tomb  with  his 
predecessor  Halley.  {Monthly  Sot  ice  nf  the  lloyal  Aair:- 
ttomical  Society^  for  February,  1J!>:J7.) 

Mr.  Pond's  attention  was  directed  to  astronomy  by 
Wales,  to  whom  it  is  stated  that,  when  a  boy,  he  pointed 
out  home  apparent  imperfection  of  the  Greenwich  instru- 
ments as  shown  in  their  published  result**.  He  did  not 
continue  this  study  at  Cambridge,  and  missed  the  opportu- 
nity of  ac(}uiring  that  depth  of  mathematical  knowledge 
which  is  necessjiry  for  the  comprehension  of  the  highest 
branches  of  l^e  theory  of  gravitation.  The  branch  of  as- 
tronomy to  which  he  devoted  his  subsequent  life  wiuj  the  de- 
terminati-m  of  the  places  of  the  ilxed  stars;  and  in  know- 
ledge of  the  instruments  and  methods  necessary  to  be  used, 
and  sagacity  in  delecting  and  avoiding  error,  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  boat  able  to  judge  places  him  second  to  none 
of  his  day.  As  a  mere  handler  of  instruments,  his  friend 
Troughton,  one  of  the  best  of  critics  in  such  a  matter, 
used  to  say  that  '  Mr.  Pond  had,  within  his  knowledge,  no 
equal  or  rival  excc])!  Captain  Kater.* 

The  circumstance  which  brought  Mr.  Pond  into  notice 
as  an  astronomer  was  the  following  : — when  at  Westbury,  he 
became  ])o:sse<sed  (^f  an  altitude  and  azimuth  circle  by 
Troughton.  and  undertook  a  series  of  observations,  from 
which  he  deduced  {Phil.  Trims.,  1806)  that  the  quadrant 
then  still  in  use  at  Greenwich  for  the  determination  of  de- 
clinations had  changed  its  form  since  the  time  of  Bradley: 
a  result  \Uiich  Troughtofi  verified  by  actua^  measurement 
of  the  instrument.  A  mural  circle  (callt-a  Troughton's, 
from  its  maker)  was  accordingly  ordered,  in  place  of  the 
quadrant ;  but  it  was  not  elected  till  1S12,  when  Mr.  Pond, 
who  had  pointed  out  (or  at  least  who  hud  proved,  for  it  had 


tended  for  the  Cape  was  retained  at  Greenwich.*     Mr 

Pond  is  also  the  inventor  of  th-j  nietho«l  of  L-bac-mv-t  i 
groups.  describe<l  in  the  article  CiR(  t,F.  (p.  lb?) :  z.tA  *:  j 
also  to  be  noted  that  he  was  the  very  fir^t  a^!r<nj:rer  *bd 
advocated  what  is  now  the  univer'<al  practice.  «»f  d'jperidj:: 
upon  masses  of  observations  for  all  fundamental  di:a. 

In  1833  Mr.  Pond  had  finishe<l  hi«  I'andard  rAUlor-t 
of  1113  stars,  which  was  then  the  largest  uf  th  •««  «hci 
had  any  pretension  to  the  same  decree  uf  accurxcr  7-4 
controversy  between  Pond  and  Brinklcy  un  the  parjiixi  f 
the  fixetl  stai*s  is  a  matter  of  hUtory,  on  vhich  it  or.li  r  i- 
cerns  us  here  to  say  that  the  general  opiniun  n^w  i*.  tiai 
the  former  was  right  in  his  assertion  that  the  Iitier  dri  r^ 
prove  the  existence  of  a  sensible  amount  uf  parailas.   [?i- 

RAI.LAX.] 

The  works  of  Mr.  Pond  arc:  1,  the  voliimet  of  G:ret- 
wich  Obsenations,  published  during;  his  aaironnmtfn'.f . 
2,  various  Papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Rovx.  c : 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Societies;  3.  a  Tran^ilation  of  !> 
*  Systcme  du  Monde*  of  Laplace.  His  astronmnica!  wr.tcfk 
arc  condensed,  and  not  addressed  to  any  but  ibiMri.. 
have  a  thorough  acquaintance  w  ith  the  Kubjoct.  There  u  i.r- 
thingofapo]  ular  nature  in  the  usual  work  of  an  ob»«rca:.n. 
so  tiiat  wliile  few  except  astronumcn  knew  xu  ire  of  :*: 
subject  of  this  article  than  that  one  John  Pond,  Eiquirc. 
was  noted  in  the  almanacs  and  d: rector if»  a^  ai'n^uo&icr 
royal,  the  following  is  the  testimony  uf  the  A«tror-^aiml 
So<'iety: — 'It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nieridun  *At- 
real  observation  (which  excludes  the  ilersekclian  braiKhcf 
astronomy)  owes  more  to  him  than  to  all  hn  conntijmfQ 
put  together  since  the  time  of  Bradley.* 

PONDICHERRY,  a  considerable  town  on  the  leo-niait 
of  the  Carnatic,  in  Hindustan,  formerly  the  pr.nnpal  ma: 
of  the  French  power  in  the  East  Indies,  in  11*  i7*  N.h*, 
7'J''  oV  E.  long.,  H5  miles  south  by  weht  i»r  Madras 

The  first  commercial  expedition  of  the  French  wli:c& 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  East  Indies  b)  sea  was  conpuM^ 
of  two  vessels  fitted  out  from  a  port  in  Bretagne(  i.a  livli; 
but  the  vessels  were  wrecked  on  the  Maldive  Islands  brlMw 
reaching  their  ultimate  destination,  and  their  commaaiir 
returned  ten  years  afterwards  to  France.  A  conpaDvcf 
merchants  sent  out  some  ves>els  from  a  port  in  N>/rTaAB^r 
to  Java(A.D.  1G16  and  1G19),  but  the  fuccesa  of  this  a:ua|« 
was  not  such  as  to  alVord  much  encouragement.  The  an: 
expedition  was  from  Dieppe  (a.d.  ir>J3),  where  soiiien«r- 
chants  fitted  out  vessels  and  made  several  vojafres-  A 
company,  established  a.d.  164*2,  formed  some  settlcarcU  i£ 
Madagascar,  but  these  in  a  few  years  dwindled  almutftj 
nothing. 

In  A  I).  ir>r> 4,  Colbert  presented  to  Louis  XIV.  thtpSiK 
of  an  India  C^mipany,  which  received  the  royal  Mr^:ua 
The  first  attempt  of  the  new  Company  was  to  coDtinsftbc 
settlements  of  Aladagascar ;  but  this  attempt  baTin^  ffclc^ 
they  turned  their  attention  to  the  cstabli!»hm«nt  of  bcto- 
ries  in  Hindustan,  and  fixed  the  principal  one  at  S&ni 
on  the  coast  of  Gujerat  (130  or  140  miles  north  of  Bmbsu 
at  that  time  one  of  the  largest  and  mobt  commemalobci 
of  Hindustan.  Finding  however  that  the  compctiiua  J 
nations  of  more  commercial  character,  and  whose  etwia  la 
the  East  was  more  firmly  established,  placed  thea  at  agrat 
disadvantage,  the  French  adventurers  lef\  Surat«  aod,  f>?- 
ported  by  a  strong  squadron  sent  out  from  Europn  at- 
tempted to  form  an  independent  settlement  at  Tnncooalrc 


been  su-pectcd  before)  the  error  of  the  old  instrument,  was  j  on  the  north  side  of  Ceylon  (a.d.  1H7-2).  From  thii  pi»e» 
settled  in  hi-  place  at  Greenwirh.  This  circumstance  would  ,  they  were  very  soon  driven  by  the  Dutch,  and  sadinf  to  i!« 
peculiarly  connei^t  his  name  with  the  mural   circle  (which     coaU  of  the  Carnatic.  they  took  by  assault  the  Portusue-e 


fri>m  that  tune  bcL^an  to  he  looked  u{>t)n  as  one  of  the  essen- 
ti.ilsof  :in  nb-ervatory),  if  other  circumstances  did  not  do  this 
so  much  more  fully,  that  tiie  accident  of  his  being  the  firat 
Greenwich  astronomer  who  u-ed  the  inntrument  becomes 
comparatively  insitrTiificant.     llie  memoir  above  cited  sa\s. 


settlement  ofSt.Thom^,  or  Meliai>oor,  not  far  frocB  >l«d.iik 
from  which  they  were  aguin  expelled  1  a.d.  16 74 >,  and  Uit 
wreck  of  this  unfortunate  expedition  tuuk  rvfugc  ai  P«»dt- 
cherry,  a  little  town  on  the  same  coast,  which  the}  bid  r-^:- 
chased  two  years  before  (ad.  167'J),  of  the  kiDf  of  V«a- 


•  Mr.  Pond  saw,  almost   intuitively,  the  vast  superiority  of ;  poor  or  Bejap«»or.  [Bkjapoor.] 


thi>  t»\er  every  t)ther  form  of  tlie  declination  instrument, 
and  for  some  years  he  and  the  artist  who  constructed  it 
WL-re   perhaps    the  only    ]x*rsons   who   did  clearly  see  and 


In  following  years  they  attempted  to  establish  tfacmsci'T* 
in  Siam.  but  the  attempt  fatle<l  (a.d.  I(i94-b!i),  and  thvi  dr 
rected  their  chief  attention  to  Pondicherrj,  which  ti.^ 


broiidly   assert  th.it  the  operation  of  a  circle  did  luit  depend  j  sirengihened  with  considerable  forlilications.    It  was  t4kea 

upon  h:iviiig  a  hearing  un  eat  h  side,  or  a  complete  axis.*  \  by  the  Dutch  (\.n.  lfiU3),  but  restored  at  the  peace  of  Rit^ 

I'l  I82'i   the  mural  <  iri-le  made  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  intende<l  ,  wiek   (ad.  1GI»7)  with   the  fortificatiuns  greatly  imprercd 

for  the  C-.ipe  III' G.>>id  Hope,  was  M>iit  to  Greenwieh  fi»r  ex-    The  town  at    this  period   owed  much   to  ttie  wwiom  Mti 

aiiiinatioii.      Dnrm^'  this  pr  ko-s  Mr.   Pond  first  useil  tiie  !  probity  of  M.  Martin,  its  founder  and  subsequent  go^er&c 

tut»  iiislnimeii:-  |..r  <liivc:  and  retlected  ^Jbser^•ali^>n4  of  the     In  the  mean   iinie  the  aflairs  of  the  India  Companf.  kj 

same  sl.ir,  a  n;e!!;u'l  wliich  is  thought  to  have  been  sug-       •  n       .  ,     .,  .        , _,    .  .  '  — 1 

««.f^1    I..    '1\.  ...  .1  •    .    .       ..1       .1-  ^    .1  t      ■  *  Mfte  It  i-ni.-iiiir^l  until  It  wMlnUlTMnt  lo -U  o  idnal  iM&im^fa^   lit 

gested  b\  lroughi..n:   and,  at  hi^  reiiuest.  the  circle  m- '  dinu.uMrvfi..ri..iub,*.miunta«iio*  m^l«*.ihaSr^^ 
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which  the  establisliraent  had  been  formed,  were  goine  to 
ruiii,  through  the  mismanagement  of  those  who  directed  it, 
the  tinancial  measures  of  the  government,  and  the  wars 
which  were  carried  on  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  In  1719  it  was 
united  with  several  other  trading  companies  into  one  body, 
to  which  the  government,  influenced  by  the  financial  views 
3f  Law  [Law,  John],  granted  many  privileges;  but  its 
iffairs  were  conducted  with  little  wisdom,  except  with  regard 
to  Pondicherry,  the  defences  of  which  were  further  aug- 
noented.  Dumas,  who  was  sent  out  as  governor,  obtained 
frora  the  court  of  Delhi  the  permission  to  coin  money 
md  the  cession  of  the  territory  of  Karical  in  the  district  of 
Fanjore. 

During  the  government  of  Dumas,  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
was  defeated  and  ?.lain  by  the  Mahrattas ;  and  many  of  his 
family  and  subjects  took  refuge  at  Pondicherry,  which  was 
in  conse(juence  threatened  by  the  victors;  but  the  firmness 
of  Dumas  induced  the  Mahialla  general  to  give  up  the  en- 
terprise and  make  a  treaty  with  the  French.  About  this 
time  the  French  colony  in  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France 
[MArRiTius],  was  rising  into  importance  under  the  care  of 
La  Bourdonnais ;  Bourbon  had  been  colonised  some  time 
before  [Bourbon]:  both  belonged  to  the  India  Company. 
The  settlement  of  Chandernagore  in  Bengal,  on  the  river 
Hoogly,  IG  miles  above  Calcutta,  was  at  the  same  time 
rising  into  importance  under  the  management  of  Dupleix, 
who  extended  the  commercial  relations  of  the  settlement  in 
all  directions.  In  1742  Dupleix  was  removed  to  Pondi- 
cherrv,  and  ma  le  director-s?eneral  of  the  affairs  of  the  Cora- 
pany  in  the  East,  which  were  at  that  time  in  their  most 
pro!*peruus  condition. 

In  1740  a  French  squadron,  fitted  out  at  the  Isle  of 
France  by  the  activity  of  La  Bourdonnais,  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  the  Carnatic,  and  having  landed  a  considerable 
force,  oblijred  Madras  to  surrender.  But  discord  between 
Dupleix  and  La  Bourdonnais  injured  the  French  interests, 
and  the  latter  left  the  coast.  Dupleix  retained  Madras, 
which  La  Bourdonnais  had  agreed  to  restore,  and  attempted, 
but  witijout  success,  to  capture  Fort  St.  David,  another 
English  settlement.  In  1748  Pondicherry  was  attacked  by 
the  English  with  a  considerable  fleet  and  army  under  Ad- 
miral Boscawen  and  Major  Lawrence;  but  the  siege  was 
raised  after  several  days,  and  the  English  retreated. 

In  1749  Dupleix  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  raise  two 
claimants,  MiizaphaJung  and  ChundaSaheb,  to  the  offices 
of  subahdar  or  viceroy  of  Deccan  and  of  nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic, by  dispossessing  the  then  occupants.  The  nabob  of 
the  Carnatic,  An'-war-ad-dien,  was  defeated  and  slain,  ad. 
1 749,  and  the  subahdar,  though  supported  by  the  English,  was 
killed  by  some  traitors  in  his  own  army,  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  French  (a.d.  1750),  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
claimant  supported  by  Dupleix.  Dupleix  was  appointed  by 
the  new  subahdar  governor  of  all  the  Mogul  dominions  on 
the  coast  of  the  Carnatic  south  of  the  river  Kistna,  in  return 
fur  the  aid  he  liad  given  to  his  elevation.  The  claimant  of 
the  nabobship  of  the  CArnatic  was  established  as  deputy  of 
Dupleix  at  Arcot.  An  attack  on  Mahomed  Ali,  lajah  of 
Trichinopoly,  son  of  An'-war-ad-dien,  was  defeated  by  the 
iiiterveniion  of  the  English,  who  sought  to  establish  Maho- 
med as  nabob  of  the  Carnatic.  The  French  resisted,  and 
obtained  support  among  the  native  powers,  and  severe 
but  indecisive  hostilities  continued  for  some  time.  Nego- 
tiations were  then  tried,  during  which  Dupleix  was  super- 
seded, and  a  treaty  was  concluded  which  left  Mahomed  Ali 
nabob  of  the  Carnatic  (a.d.  17.)4).  About  this  time  the 
French  had  obtained  of  the  subahdar  of  Deccan  (Salabut 
Jung,  brother  and  successor  of  Mirzapha  Jung)  the  cession 
of  an  extensive  line  of  coast  in  the  Northern  Circars;  these 
by  the  treaty  were  to  be  given  up,  but  the  French  appear 
to  have  retauied  them  until,  in  the  following  war,  they  were 
expelled  by  tiie  Eniilish. 

In  I7j7  the  war  in  tise  Carnatic  was  renewed:  in  1758 
the  Count  de  Lally  arrived  at  Pondicherry  with  stron^re- 
inforcements  from  Fiance,  and  immediately  attacked  Fort 
St.  David,  about  IG  niiK-s  south  of  that  town,  which  he 
took  by  capitulation,  and  forced  the  English  to  abandon 
Dovicouah,  another  of  lhc:r  posts.  lie  next  attacked  the 
kin^  of  Tanjore,  but  unsuccessfully.  Arcot  and  the  black 
town  of  Miidras  were  indee'l  taken,  but  Fort  St.  George  (the 
fort  of  M.idras)  was  relieved  by  an  English  fleet  (1759),  and 
Lally,  with  an  exhausted  commissariat  and  an  empty  pay- 
chest,  retreated  to  Pondicherry.  Subsequent  hostilities 
were  entirely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French;  they  were 


defeated  at  Wandewash,  Arcot  was  retaken  (a.d.  1760),  and 
the  English  laid  sie^e  to  Pondicherry,  which  surrendered 
early  next  year,  and  was  subsequently  demolished.  The 
one  or  two  posts  which  the  Frepch  retained  in  the  Carnatic 
followed  its  example;  and  Lally  returned  to  Europe  to 
perish  by  an  iniquitous  sentence  on  the  scaffold. 

At  the  peace  of  1 763  the  French  possessions  m  the  Car- 
natic were  restored.  The  nranagement  of  the  India  Com- 
pany, whose  affairs  were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  underwent  con- 
siderable alterations.  Some  of  their  trading  privileges  were 
abolished,  though  in  a  few  cases  compensation  was  granted 
in  the  shape  of  an  annual  payment  from  the  government  or 
the  parties  benefited  by  the  abolition.  Subsequent  changes 
(A.D.  1769)  nearly  annihilated  the  (Company;  its  remaining 
privileges  of  exclusive  trading  were  suspended  ;  its  vessels, 
the  port  of  Loricnt  [LorientJ,  and  its  Indian  possessions, 
were  given  up  to  the  government;  which  undertook,  in  re- 
turn, the  payment  of  most  of  the  demands  on  the  (Company, 
and  the  creation  of  some  perpetual  annuities  to  meet  the 
claims  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Company's  stock. 

In  1765  the  rebuilding  of  Pondicherry  was  commenced, 
and  in  1770  the  population  amounted  to  27,000,  almost  en- 
tirely natives.  But  the  superiority  of  the  English  in  Hin- 
dustan was  now  decided.  On  the  breaking  out  of  hosti- 
lities between  England  and  France  in  1778,  Pondicherry 
was  taken  by  Sir  Hector  Monro  after  a  gallant  defence. 
The  other  French  possessions  were  also  seized  ;  but  some 
French  officers  and  soldiefs  engaged  in  the  service  of  Hyder 
Ali,  and  thus  continued  to  oppose  the  power  of  England. 
In  1782  considerable  armaments  both  from  France  and 
England  arrived  in  India,  and  a  body  of  2000  French  joined 
the  troops  of  Hyder  Ali.  Several  indecisive  actions  were 
fought  by  the  hostile  fleets  under  Sulficin  and  Hughes,  and 
Trincomalee  in  Ceylon,  which  the  English  had  just  cap- 
tured from  the  Dutch,  was  taken  by  the  French ;  but  Pon- 
dicherry and  their  other  territorial  possessions  in  India 
were  not  recovered  till  the  peace  of  1783.  In  1793  they 
were  again  conquered  by  the  English;  restored  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens;  again  conquered  in  1803;  and  again  re- 
stored in  1814.  The  possessions  of  France  in  the  East 
Indies  now'  comprehend  Pondicherry  and  Karical,  with 
their  dependencies  on  the  Coromandel  (or  Carnatic)  coast; 
Yanaon  and  its  dependencies,  with  the  factory  of  Masuli- 
patara  in  the  Northern  Circars;  Chandernagore  and  its 
territory,  with  Goretti  and  some  other  factories,  in  Bengal ; 
and  Mah6,  and  fiictories  at  Calicut  and  Surat  on  the 
western  coast.  They  have  also  factories  at  Muscat  and 
Mocha  in  Arabia.  The  island  of  Bourbon  still  belongs  to 
the  French :  but  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France,  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  (Malte  Brun.) 

Pondicherry  is  built  in  a  sandy  plain  not  far  from  the 
shore,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  the  white  town  and  the  black 
town.  The  white  town  is  handsome;  the  streets  are  built 
with  remarkable  regularity,  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  are  of  a  uniform  width.  The  houses  are  to- 
lerably high,  and  have  flat  roofs ;  they  are  covered  with 
stucco,  white  or  yellow,  and  are  adorned  with  fore  courts  or 
gardens.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  spacious  square 
planted  with  trees  and  laid  out  in  walks,  and  open  on  the 
east  side  to  the  sea.  The  black  town  lies  to  the  south  of 
the  white  town,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  ditch  or 
canal,  with  tTecs  planted  along  the  bank :  it  is  laid  out 
almost  as  regularly  as  the  European  quarter,  but  the  houses 
are  for  the  most  part  mere  huts.  Of  the  fortifications 
nothing  remains  but  a  brick  tower,  where  the  flaff  is  hoisted. 
The  French  are  debarred  by  treaty  from  restoring  the  for- 
tifications, or  from  maintaining  any  force  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  police.  There  are  a  govern- 
ment-house on  one  side  of  the  square,  a  handsome  building; 
a  new  bazaar,  and  at  least  two  churches,  one  of  them  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Jesuits*  college,  and  the  other  to  the 
Capuchin  convent;  the  college  buddings  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  residence  for  the  Catholic  bishop  and  his 
clergy;  the  convent  was  destroyed  by  the  English  on  the 
capture  of  Pondicherry  in  1761.  There  is  a  grand  pagoda 
in  the  black  town,  a  building  of  vast  size  and  grotesque 
architecture. 

The  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  computed  to 
be  40,000.  Trade  is  dull ;  the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  Bri- 
tish prevent  the  carrying  on  of  any  traffic  with  the  interior, 
there  is  no  harbour,  but  a  tolerable  roadstead.  Indigo, 
sugar-cane,  millet,  dye  and  aromatic  woods,  and  mulberry- 
trees  are  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  exports 
consist  of  rice,  drugs,  sugar,  iadigo,  and  blue  linens.    Tht 
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imports  aro  larc,  and  articles  of  dress,  furniture,  jewellery, 
aiKl  books.  There  arc  two  courts  of  justice,  a  mint,  a  col- 
K*^c,  schools  for  uhitcs  and  fur  blacks,  a  botanic  garden, 
a  mont  de  |)it^i6,  or  oflice  for  small  loans,  and  se\eral  chari- 
tai»lc  institutions. 

1H)NG(),  an  African  word  supposed  to  be  corrupted  from 
lingfro^  and  said  to  be  applied  indifferently  to  tne  Chint- 
pan ze fit  the  Mandrill^  and  the  baboons  of  that  country. 
nulTun  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  used  it  to  desig- 
nate a  gigantic  species  of  Orang-Utan,  Audebert  restricts 
the  appellation  to  the  Chimy.anzee.  Wurmb  first  definitely 
applic<l  the  term  to  the  Pitheciu  IVurmbii,  Cuvier,  toge- 
ther with  most  modern  zoologists,  follows  Wurmb  in  this 
application.  Mr.  S wainson  (CVcu^T^ca/ton  of  Quadrujyedt)^ 
speaking  of  Pitherus,  says,  'This  is  the  remarkable  animal 
calleil  Bmffo  by  M.  Wurmb;  an  ape,  about  who!>e  natural 
station  great  divei&ity  of  opinion  exists.  M.  Cuvier  places 
it  with  the  Oran-Outaiig ;  and  cxpre!*sesan  opinion  that  tlie 
latter  is  merely  the  young.  lUi'^er,  on  the  contrary,  consi- 
ders it  so  closely  allied  to  the  baboons,  that  he  calls  it  a 
Cynocephahis,  From  these  opinions  we  may  draw  the  infer- 
ence that  it  IS  intimately  connected  with  both,  \Yhile  subse- 
quent information  has  incontestibly  proved  it  is  distinct 
from  either.  It  is,  in  short,  an  ape  with  the  aspect  of  a 
baboon.'  We  arc  of  the  same  opinion  with  Professor  Owen 
and  others  who  take  Ptma^o  us  the  name  or  sign  of  the  adult 
orang  of  the  larger  species,  Pithecu9  IVurmbii. 

PONIATOWSKU  STANISLAUS,  COUNT,  a  Polish 
nobleman,  bora  in  1C78,  who  took  the  part  of  Stanislaus 
Leckzinski  and  uf  his  protector  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
against  Km^  Augustus  and  the  Russian  party,  as  it  was 
called,  in  Poland.  [Aitcu'stus  II.  of  Poland:  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden.]  He  followed  Charles  in  his  adventurous 
expedition  into  Russia*  with  the  rank  of  niaior- general  in 
the  Swedish  army,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Pultawa  mate- 
rially helped  the  king  to  efl'ect  his  escape  with  a  handful  of 
men  into  the  Turkish  territory.  Having  seen  his  muster 
safely  lodged  at  Bender.  Poniatowski  repaired  to  Constanti- 
nople as  his  agent,  to  forwanl  his  interests  with  the  Sultan. 
He  displayed  in  that  ditlicult  and  dangerous  mission  all  the 
re.HOurces  of  a  most  experienced  diplomatist.  Alone,  without 
connections,  the  representative  of  a  fugitive  king,  who  was 
himself  a  kind  of  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  he 
ci>nt rived  to  engage  the  Porte  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Ctiarles 
and  to  attack  Russia,  and  he  obtained  influence  enough  to 
obtain  the  dismissal  of  several  viziers  in  succession,  for 
having  thwurted  his  views. 

The  curious  particulars  of  his  negotiations  at  the  Porte 
are  related  in  a  lively  manner  by  Voltaire,  in  his  *  History 
(if  Charles  XII.*  At  last,  when  Charles  resolved  to  quit 
Bender,  Poniatowski  followed  his  master  into  Germany, 
where  he  remained  with  Stanislaus  Leckzinski,  the  prot^'g^ 
of  Charles,  who  bad  been  driven  out  of  Poland  by  the  Rus- 
sian party.  Poniatowski  remained  with  Stanislaus  till  the 
death  of  Charles,  when  all  hopes  of  seeing  him  restored  to 
the  crown  of  Poland  having  vanished,  Poniatowski  made 
his  submission  to  King  Augustus,  who  not  only  restored 
to  him  his  property,  but  made  him  treasurer  of  Lithuania, 
general  of  the  guards,  and  lastly,  palatine  of  Masovia. 
After  the  death  o?  Augustus  he  endeavoured  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  Stanislaus  Leckzinski,  but  did  not  succeed, 
and  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  elected  king.    [Auoistis 

Poniatowski  made  his  submission  to  the  new  king,  who 
took  him  into  favour,  and  made  him,  in  I75'J,  castellan  of 
Cracow,  which  was  one  o\'  the  highest  dignities  in  the 
kingdom.  Some  time  afler  he  retired  to  his  estates,  where 
he  died  in  \UV1.  He  married  a  Princess  Czartoriska, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  became  after- 
wards king  of  Poland  [Stanislaus  Avuvstus].  and  the 
other  entered  the  Austrian  ser\ice  and  became  lieutenant- 
general  of  artillerv. 

PONIATOWSKI,  JOSEPH,  PRINCE,  born  at  War- 
saw, in  irei:),  was  the  son  of  Andreas  Poniatowski,  lieute- 
nant general  of  artillery  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  nephew 
to  Stanislaus  Augustus,  the  last  king  of  Poland.  He  en- 
tered the  Austrian  scr>'ice,  and  became  colonel  of  dragoons 
and  nide-de  camp  of  the  emperor  Joseph  11.,  with  whom  he 
made  a  campaign  a{;ainst  the  Turks  in  1787.  In  1789  be 
returned  to  Poland,  where  he  showed  himself  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  the  independence  of  hisc.tuntry.  He  fought  against 
the  Russians  in  1 7'J-J,  hut  was  obliged  to  resign  his  command 
in  consequence  of  the  king's  weakness  and  partiality 
ht  Russia.    la  179-1,  wheu  the  Poles  again  rote  against  the 


Russians,  Joseph  Poniatowski  aerved  nndar  KoariaikiL 
Kosciusko  being  defeated*  be  was  obliged  to  cmi^rai^ 
he  retired  to  Vienna. 

In  1798  ho  returned  to  Warsaw,  which  vai  then       0 
the  dominion  of  Prussia,  and   the   Prussian  fOTeii      £ 
restored   to   him    part  of   his    estatet.   where  ha   m 
several  years.     After  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  lo06,aBd«M 
invasion  of  Prussia  bv  Napoleon,  the  French  anaws  ai- 
vanced  towards  the  Viatula.      In  this  cruis   he  wis  s^ 
pointed  by  the   king  of  Prussia   military   commander  4 
VVarsaw,  where  he  formed  a  national  guard  fur  ibe  seeuntr 
of  the  city.    In  this  capacity  he  receivoid  the  French  fm 
Mural,  who  took  possession  of  Warsaw,  in  Novemb-.T,  1 
At  first   lie   would   not  accept    any   service    under  im 
French,  until  Napoleon,  having  ai rived  at  Warsaw,  ra^atd 
the  Poles  with  fine  though  vague  pruniisea,  talking,  :a  Ls 
own  oracular  style,  of '  the  destinies  of  Poland  U:uig  ca  iW 
eve  of  being  fulfilled,*  &c.    The  Poles  trusted  to  Lia.Ba2 
a  national  army  was  formed,  (»f  which  Poniatowski  14x4  ihs 
command,  and  which  rendered  great  services  to  Ihc  FrcDra 
during  the  campaign  of  1807  against  the  Kussiau*.    Biiat 
peace  of  Tilsit.  Russia  and  Austria  retained  the  grvaicr  fw* 
of  Poland,   and   the   duchy  of  Warsaw  was  %\\tn  to  iki 
Vaw*  of  Saxoiiv.      Poniatowski  remained   miai»:er  ai  w« 
for  the  duchy,  but  the  Polish  army  was  scattered  amt#B{  ibt 
French  garrisons  in  Germany,  and  some  nrgimeuts  ic/i 
drafted  tor  service  in  Spain.     AVhen  a  new  war  broke  out 
between  Austria  and  Napoleon  in  1809.  Poniatowski.  wito 
had  only  a  small  force  left  w  ith  him,  afker  fighting  >ffa«a<: 
the  Austrians,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Warsaw,  bat  ht 
soon  after  invaded  Galicia,  and  called  the  luhabiiaaU  tt 
arms. 

By  the  peace  of  Vienna  (October.  1809),  Galicia  vis 
taken  away  from  Austria  and  united  to  the  graod-durfai 
of  Warsaw.  When  the  war  broke  out  hetwccn  Fraoee  aid 
Russia  in  1812,  Poniatowski,  who  had  in  tlie  neaa  tint 
increased  and  disciplined  the  Polish  army,  ohtamed  tka 
command  of  the  fifth  corps  of  the  '  grand  arm}.*  which  «h 
composed  entirely  of  Poles.  He  fought  bravely  lu  sevtcri 
battles  against  the  Russians,  and  entered  Moscow  wi;h  Na- 
poleon. At  the  same  time  he  maintained  the  sinctnl  imr 
ciplino  in  his  corps,  which  did  not  ^ha^e  in  the  eicciHS 
committed  by  other  portions  of  the  invading  army.  la  Ikt 
disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow  the  same  corps  distmzuasM 
itself  by  its  orderly  behaviour.  Being  obliged  to  evacsaae 
Warsaw,  Poniatowski  withdrew  into  Saaony,  and  ia  iki 
following  campaign  of  1813  Napoleon  gave  him  theeea- 
mand  of  a  mixed  corps  of  French  and  Poles.  He  fcir^ 
with  his  usual  bravery  in  various  battlea.  and  was  msdf  s 
marshal  of  Franco  by  Napoleon  just  before  the  haiik  of 
I^Mpzig:.  A  few  days  after,  on  the  18th  of  Otiohcr.  vWi 
protecting  with  a  handful  of  men  tlio  retreat  of  the  Fneack 
he  was  twice  wounded,  and  being  pressed  by  the  canf 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  EUter,  which  was  swelled  fef 
the  rains,  he  spurred  his  horse  into  the  rifer  and  dtfi^ 
peared  in  the  water. 

Joseph  Poniatowski  was  not  only  an  able  and  heave  eCev, 
but  he  was  also  a  man  of  strict  and  upright  priscipkib 
and  his  integrity  was  well  known.  Less  confiding  ihu 
most  of  his  countrymen  in  the  promises  of  Napoleui^  hi 
followed,  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  country,  what  fai< 
ccived  to  be  the  only  chance  loft  of  retraining  its  inc 
dence.    Joseph  Poniatowski  left  no  children. 

PONS.      [ChaRKNTK  I?rPERIEURK.l 

PONS  VAROLII.    [Brain] 

PONTA^MOUSSON.    [Lavoro,  Tbrba  di.] 

PONTE.    [Bass  A  NO.] 

IHJNTKFRACT,  an  antient  borougli,  a  markeC-lovik 
townahip.  and  parish  in  the  upper  division  of  the  vap^ 
take  of  Osgoldcross.  in  the  honour  or  hberty  of  Pbnie&aei 
and  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  6y  the  Refer* 
Act  the  borough  includes  Ferrybridge,  the  castle  prmactm 
Pontefract  Park,  and  the  townships  of  Tanshelf.  MoakhiU, 
Knottingley,  and  Carlton.  These  places,  with  the  cietp- 
tion  of  Pontefract  Park,  which  is  extra-parochial,  fim 
the  parish  of  Pontefract,  contain  nearly  10,000  mhabiiaois 
and  bend  two  members  to  parliament.  The  partsb  exicadi 
over  7790  acres.  Pontefract  Park  comprises  1300  acnk 
The  municipal  borough  is  still  confined  lo  the  towaship 
of  Pontefract.  and  has  four  aldermen  and  twelve  cooaoi- 
lurs.  The  honour  of  Pontefract  belongs  to  the  crown.  ■ 
part  of  the  Duchy  of  L4inca«tcr;  it  has  local  courts  and  a 
debtors'  gaol.  The  Court  Biron  for  the  recoit^y  of  detai 
under  five  pounds  is  held  at  Pontefract  onct  ia  tluwvteki^ 
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and  by  adjournment  from  thence,  at  Huddersfield,  Bradford, 
Leeds,  and  Barnsley.  The  debtors'  gaol  is  at  Rothwell. 
Pontefiact  is  173  miles  north-north-west  of  London,  and 
twenty-four  miles  south-south-west  of  York. 

This  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  of  considerable  his- 
torical importance.  Its  origin  and  the  etymology  of  its 
name  are  alike  unknown.  The  legends  of  antient  histo- 
rians and  the  conjectures  of  those  of  later  date  are  equally 
unworthy  of  notice.  According  to  Camden  its  name  was 
changed  to  Pontefract  by  the  Romans.  The  place  was  called 
Kirkby  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  one  of  the  iii*st  places  in  England  at  which  a 
church  was  erected  and  Christianity  preached. 

Afler  the  Conquest,  Ilbert  de  Lacy  received  a  grant  of  the 
place;  in  the  tenili  year  of  William,  his  vast  possessions 
were  confirmed  to  him.  Soon  after  he  began  to  build  his 
cnstle,  which  partook  of  the  features  of  castle,  fortress,  and 
palace.  He  is  said  to  have  called  the  name  of  the  town 
PojitfretBy  from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  a  place  so 
called  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  born.  The  castle  was 
built  on  an  elevated  rock,  and  it  had  a  most  extensive  and 
picturesque  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  not 
commanded  by  any  contiguous  hill,  and  could  only  be 
taken  by  blockade.  The  wall  of  the  castle  yard  was  high, 
and  flanked  by  seven  towers.  A  deep  moat  was  cut  on  the 
western  side,  where  were  also  the  barbican  and  drawbridge; 
there  were  other  gates,  which  might  be  used  as  watch-towers, 
and  some  of  them  were  protected  by  drawbridges.  The 
dungeons  were  of  a  frightful  nature.  The  area  covered 
and  enclosed  by  this  immense  building  was  about  seven 
acres.     [Bradford.] 

Ilbert  de  Lacy  was  a  great  favourite  with  William,  and 
received  from  him  as  a  reward  for  his  adherence  and  ser- 
vices one  hundred  and  fifty  manors  in  the  west  of  York- 
shire, ten  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  four  in  Lincolnshire. 
These  vast  possessions  were  confirmed  to  his  son  Robert, 
called  Robert  de  Pontefract,  by  William  Rufus ;  they  de- 
scended from  him  to  his  son  Ilbert,  and  continued  in  the 
family  till  1310,  when  Henry  de  Lacy,  having  no  male 
children,  left  his  estates  to  his  daughter  Alice,  who  was 
married  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  uncle  to  Edward  II. 
In  the  quarrels  between  that  weak-minded  prince  and  his 
nobles,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  acted  a  very  conspicuous  part. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  with  many  other  barons,  and  brought 
to  Pontefract  Castle,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
royal  army.  Here  he  was  imprisoned  for  some  time,  tried  by 
his  peers,  some  of  whom  were  his  mortal  enemies,  was  con- 
victed without  being  heard  in  his  own  defence,  suffered 
many  indignities,  and  was  afterwards  hurried  away  to  exe- 
cution. He  obtained  the  favour  of  dying  on  the  block, 
whilst  the  barons  who  were  his  adherents  were  hanged. 
Pontefract  Castle  was  afterwards  the  scene  of  Richard  II.'s 
imprisonment  and  death;  but  whether  he  was  murdered 
or  starved  to  death  has  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily 
decided.  Here  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Rich- 
ard HI.,  shed  the  blood,  without  any  legal  trial,  of  Anthony 
Woodville,  Earl  Rivers,  Richard  lord  Grey,  Sir  Thomas 
Vaughan,  and  Sir  Richard  Hawse,  in  order  to  make 
more  easy  his  accession  to  the  throne.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  fortress  surrendered  to  the  famous  Robert 
Aske,  captain-general  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace ;  and  during 
the  civil  wars  between  Charles  1.  and  the  parliamentarians 
the  castle  was  frequently  besieged  and  defended  by  both 
parties.  The  garrison,  after  having  been  reduced  from 
600  men  to  100,  surrendered,  in  1649,  to  General  Lambert, 
having  first  proclaimed  Charles  II.  successor  to  the  throne 
of  his  father,  and  done  all  to  defend  it  that  a  garrison 
of  1  rave  men  could  do.  Shortly  after  it  was  dismantled 
by  order  of  parliament,  and  all  the  valuable  materials 
were  sold.  For  600  years  the  castle  of  Pontefract  was 
the  ornament  and  terror  of  the  surrounding  country; 
at  the  present  day  little  even  of  its  ruins  remain.  The 
area  is  now  chielly  occupied  by  gardens,  and  a  quarry  of 
filtering-stones,  which  are  in  great  request  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  parish  church  of  Pontefract,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles, 
is  small,  and  has  no  great  pretensions  to  notice.  The  more 
antient  church  of  All  Saints,  the  original  parish  church,  is 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  handsome  tower  in  the  middle: 
it  is  mentioned  by  Rickman  as  deserving  of  attentive  ex- 
amination. This  church  probably  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
tiai9  of  Henry  III.;  it  is  altogether  in  the  style  of  that 
period  The  other  places  of  worship  are  th«  Roman  Catholic 
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chapel,  tlie  Friends'  meeting-house,  and  the  Independent, 
Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodists*  chapels. 

The  town  has  a  subscription  library,  a  mechanics*  library, 
and  a  news-room.  The  free  grammar-school  was  established 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  it  fell  into  neglect,  and  was 
complained  of  to  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  in  the  6th 
Elizabeth,  and  again  about  a  century  afterwards.  It  was 
re-chartered  in  1 792,  by  George  III.,  and  placed  under  the 
visitorial  control  of  the  chancellor  oftho  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
It  is  one  of  the  twelve  schools  that  send  candidates  for  Lady 
Elizabeth  Hastings's  exhibitions  at  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford.   The  master  is  allowed  to  take  boardei*8. 

The  other  charity-school  of  Pontefract  is  now  merged  in 
the  national  school ;  it  has  an  endowment  of  85/.  a  year,  and 
receives  ten  guineas  a  year  from  the  charity  of  Lady  E. 
Hastings.  This  income  is  again  augmented  by  annual 
subscriptions.  *  When  the  king's  grammar-school  was  re- 
founded  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  trustees  of  this 
charity  (the  charity-school)  appropriated  150/.  from  its  funds 
towards  the  erection  of  the  said  grammar-school.'  (Booth- 
royd's  Pont^ract)  Tiie  British  school,  which  is  supported  by 
small  payments  from  the  children,  and  subscriptions,  was 
commenced  in  1831,  and  re-established  in  1837;  the  theatre 
having  been  purchased  and  divided  into  two  rooms  capable 
of  accommodating  400  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  town- 
hall  is  a  handsome  building,  which  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  moot-hall,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  county 
and  the  corporation  ;  the  borough  and  petty  sessions  are 
held  in  it.  The  spring  quarter-sessions  are  held  in  the 
court-house  during  the  Easter  week,  a  commodious  modern 
building,  which  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  West  Ridmg. 
The  gas-works  were  constructed  in  1832,  at  an  expense  of 
4200/.  The  races,  formerly  held  yearly  in  September,  are 
extinct ;  the  course  occupies  a  portion  of  the  park  disUict. 
There  are  at  Pontefract  a  number  of  endowed  alms-houses 
or  hospitals,  which  mostly  bear  the  name  of  their  founders; 
they  aftbrd  the  usual  benefits,  and  are  open  to  the  common 
objections  made  to  such  charities.  The  market  is  held  on 
the  Saturday,  and  is  well  supplied,  and  there  are  eight 
annual  fairs  for  the  sale  of  cattle.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  town  is  neat,  airy,  and  spacious;  it  is  chielly  celebrated 
for  its  extensive  gardens,  nurseries,  and  liquorice-grounds; 
its  soil  is  rich  and  deep.  Great  quantities  of  vegetables  are 
supplied  by  Pontefract  to  Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  other 
populous  towns  in  the  county.  (Communication  from  York- 
shire.) 

PO'NTIFEX  was  the  name  by  which  the  Romans  de- 
signated the  members  of  the  most  illustrious  of  their  great 
colleges  of  priests.  The  pontiffs  are  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  Numa  Pompilius  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care 
that  the  laws  relating  to  religion  should  be  observed  by  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  by  tlie  state.  Their  original  number, 
according  to  Livy  (x.  6),  was  four,  two  for  each  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Ramnes  and  Tities.  Cicero  {De  Rep.,  ii.  14)  says 
that  their  number  was  five,  but  he  includes  the  Pontifex 
Maximu.s,  or  chief  pontiff. 

The  minor  pontiffs  were  a  college  of  priests  of  which  scarcely 
anything  is  known :  Cicero  mentions  three  members  of  it 
{Harusp,  Reap,,  6),  and  Niebuhr  {Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  note, 
175)  supposes  that  it  belonged  to  the  Luceres,  who  had  no 
representative  in  the;  great  college  of  pontiffs.  The  name 
of  the  minor  pontiffs  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  secre- 
taries of  the  other  pontiffs  (pontitices  majores :  Liv.,  xxii. 
57;  Capitohn.,  Vit,  Afacrin.,  7). 

When  the  great  state-offices  had  become  accessible 
to  the  plebeians,  they  also  obtained  the  privilege  of 
being  represented  in  the  college  of  pontiffs  by  mem- 
bers of  their  own  order.  This  change  was  brought  about 
in  300  B.C.  by  the  Ogulnian  law,  by  which  the  original 
number  of  pontiffs,  through  the  addition  of  four  ple- 
beians, was  increased  to  ^ight,  or,  including  the  cnief 
pontiff,  to  nine.  (Liv.,  x.  6,  9.)  The  chief  pontiff  however 
continued  to  be  taken  from  the  patricians  to  the  year  254 
B.C.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  xviii.)  This  number  remained  the 
same  for  more  than  two  centuries,  until  in  81  B.C.  the 
dictator  Sulla  raised  it  to  fifteen.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  89.)  J.  Csesar 
added  one  more  pontiff.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlii.,  p.  236.)  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  history  of  Rome  the  pontiffs  were  elected 
by  the  kings,  but  after  the  overthrow  of  the  kingly  power 
the  college  exercised  the  right  of  co-optation  (Dionys.  Hal., 
ii.  73;  Livy,  xl.  42),  until  104  bc,  when  the  right  of  elect- 
ing persons  to  the  office  of  pontiff  was  partly  transferred  to 
the  people  by  the  Domitian  law ;  for,  according  to  this  law 
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llio  ooop(;illi)n  of  the  coUoj^c  was  alill  neocswry  as  a  reli- 
j;u)us  (vri'iiiiHiy,  after  a  |H'r»<)n  bad  bivn  cIocUmI  by  tbc 
jieople.  (('i'"..  in  Hull.,  li.  7.)  Wlu-u  Sulla  increased 
tbi»  luimbci*  uf  poMlilTs.  ho  at  tbc  siimo  lime  i^ave  ba<*k  to 
the  CdlleL^e  tbo  i'uU  rigbt  tif  ('i)-()|>taliou :  tbc  tribune 
J^bieuus  indeed,  in  O.'i  h.c,  revived  the  l^omitian  law, 
but  it  was  ag:iin  abolisbe<l  by  Antony.  (Dion  Cass.,  xliv., 
p.  30 j.)  The  ebief  poniifT,  wlio  at  first  seeniii  to  have  been 
appointed  by  the  kin^^a,  was  afterwards  elected  by  the 
curicii  in  the  comitia  curiata,  and  t;enerally  taken  from  the 
number  of  the  poutiifs  themselves,  or  from  those  who 
had  held  (he  highest  ofllccs  of  the  state.  (Liv.,  xl.  42, 
com  p.  with  \xv.  6  J  The  functions  of  the  college  of  pontifl's 
were  not  limited  to  the  service  of  any  particular  deity.  It 
had  very  extensive  powers,  and  not  only  had  the  superin- 
tendence over  ail  matters  of  religion,  but  even  those  which 
were  in  any  degree  connected  with  it,  such  as  marriage, 
adoption  by  adrogation  (Cie.,  Pro  Dnm.,  l.'i),  and  funeral 
ceremonies.  Tiiey  had  a  directjudici.il  power,  and  might  in 
some  instances  even  punish  wnh  death.  (Cic.,  Dn  Lri^tl,, 
ii.  9;  romp,  with  Liv.,  xxii.  57.)  The  chief  pontiff,  whose 
ofiice.  like  that  of  the  other  pontifl's,  was  for  life,  and  who 
was  not  responsible  either  to  the  senate  or  the  people,  was 
supreme  judge  in  all  matters  relating  to  or  onnected 
with  relii;ion,  and  from  his  sentence  an  ap|:eal  could  only 
be  made  to  tint  people  in  cases  where  a  magistrate  was  fined 
or  his  person  seized  (J-,iv.,  xl.  42) ;  for  the  lew  instances  of 
later  tunes  wiiere  a  tribune  interposed  and  moditied  the 
sentence  of  the  chief  pontiff  seem  to  have  been  anomalies. 
His  powers  extended  over  ma>i;ist rates  as  well  as  private 
individuals ;  and  the  former,  if  acting  contrary  t-j  the  laws 
of  religion,  might  be  fined  (Liv.,  xxvii.  51;  Cic,  I^iifip., 
xi.  8;  Liv.,  xl.  4'lu  or  compelled  by  the  chief  pontiff  to  re- 
sign their  otlire.  It  also  formed  part  of  bis  duties  to  regu- 
late the  calendar,  and  to  interpret  the  ceienionial  laws,  tor 
lie  and  his  college  were  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
ritual  books  (commentarii  sacroriim  or  libri  pontificales),  in 
which  all  relit^ious  rites  were  laid  down,  and  which  at  all 
times  were  considered  as  decisive  upuii  any  point  which 
bcli>nge<l  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  rules  and  regulations 
which  guided  the  pontifices  formed  a  large  body  of  law, 
called  'Jus  Pontiticiiim.'  tCic,  Dtf  Or.,  i.  4.1;  iii.  3-3;  Pro 
Dim.,  13.)  Tiie  oath  tendered  to  a  newly  elected  pontitf, 
not  to  profane  the  sacred  rites  by  any  untimely  publi- 
cation, most  probably  referred  to  ihe^e  books.  (Dionys. 
lla!,.  ii.  133.)  The  chief  ixintifl*  had  moreover  to  keep 
a  kind  of  state  archive  (the  commeniarii  pontificum, 
annales  pontificum,  or  annates  maximi).  in  which  he  rc- 
conle<l  the  memorable  events  of  every  year,  and  which 
were  exhibited  at  his  house  for  the  ins])ection  of  .the  people. 
The  assemblies  of  the  curies  could  onlv  be  held  when  the 
pontiff  had  no  religious  grounds  for  preventing  them,  and 
their  presence  was  indisiiensa))Ie  at  these  mcetins^s.  (Gcllins, 
V.  19;  Dionys.  Hal.,  ix.  41,  comp.  witb  x.  32.)  Among  the 
external  distinctions  of  the  pontiffs,  were  the  toga  pra^lexta, 
and  tlie  tutulus  or  galerus,  a  cap  of  a  conic  form  adorned 
with  an  apex.  They  live<l  in  public  buildings  on  the  Via 
Sacra  (Suet.,  Cfps.,  16),  or  in  the  hou>e  of  Numa  (Pliii., 
Rpist.,  iv.  1 1).  Tlic  chief  pontiff  waft  not  permitted  to  quit 
Italy  (a  rule  first  violated  bv  P.  Licinins  Cras^u>);  he  was 
not  allowed  either  to  see  or  to  touch  a  corpse,  or  even  to  visit 
n  hou>e  in  which  there  was  a  dead  lM)dv.  Afier  the  death 
<»f  his  wile,  wbo,  according;  to  the  law>,  should  always  be  a 
woman  of  j;reat  iniiral  virtue,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
marry  Hgain.  <Pbn..  Pitn^sr.,  s3.)  He  also  elected  the  vestal 
virgins,  and  f>uperintendi-d  their  moral  c<induci.  From  the 
time  thit  .Vugu^ius  assumed  the  otlice  of  chief  pontHf,  it 
was  held  bvall  bi<  succes>ors  down  tothetinieof  Gratianus, 
who  di>(huiKMl  Ibis  dignity.  (Zonjih.,  iv.  30,  U.)  The  title 
P.M.,  or  PoN.  M  ,  Pi)ntifex  Ma\iinus,  appears  on  some  of 
the  coins  of  the  Roman  emper(»rs.  [Cvi.if;rL.v.]  Tlie  mode 
of  living  of  tlie  Roman  pontiffs  'loes  not  >^ceni  to  have  been 
much  more  sober  or  simple  than  that  of  some  priests  of 
modem  times,  j  Horat.,  07,  li.  14,  Jfi,  ff . ;  Martial,  Kjtigr., 
xii.  AH,  12:  Marrib.,  S.//.,  ii.  «».) 

I\)NT11IS    PIL.VTK.       fPlL.^TK,  P<.NTILS.] 

PO.NTIVY.     [MoRHiiuN.] 

P0NT01SE.     [Skine  kt  Oisk.] 

PC).NT(>0.\.  or  IHJNTON.  Tins  term  is  employed  by  the 
Frrnrh  to  signify  any  biipje  or  llatbottoined  boat;  but  in 
this  oountry  it  is  contir.ed  t»»  t!u»^e  vessels  which  are  use<l 
III  the  formation  of  !luuiing-bridi;e<  fur  military  purposes. 

The  conveyance  of  an  army  \(ith  its  artillery  and  baggage 


across  the  rivers  which  intersect  its  line  of  marrh  i*  on«  cf 
the  mo»t  difficult  as  well  as  the  most  important  operttr^* 
in  military  tactics.  The  occupation  of  an  advania^<^-*.« 
position  in  a  gi\cn  time,  when  the  urtoy  art*  uC<.n»ne.i. 
materially  influences  the  success  of  a  «*aui{>ai|;n ;  and  iJc 
favourable  moment  may  be  lost,  if  means  should  not  t«  i: 
hand  to  overcome  the  obstacle  presented  by  a  deep  and  n[it 
stream.  But  the  failure  or  insutficiency  of  luch  neus 
must  bo  attended  with  the  most  fatal  contcquencet  to  i 
retreating  army,  when  it  is  prevented  by  a  river  frjoa  m- 
ting  beyond  the  reach  of  an  enemy;  for  iit  *afety.  in  im 
<Mse,  depends  upon  the  power  of  parsing  the  nver  «.tk.«: 
delay,  and  upon  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the  br^lfr 
immediately  afterwarfls. 

History  presents  us  with  innumerable  inttanrcs.  b/b  -J 
the  ruin  of  arraie.^  caused  by  the  want  of  ineaui  to  aait 
good  their  passai^e  across  rivers,  and  uf  the  pro:ert.vfn  vbca 
armies  have  received  when  rivers  have  interp'jMd  betvce 
them  and  the  superior  iorces  of  an  enviut.  To  \ut 
an  ex  am  lie  from  modern  warfare,  it  may  be  ubtcnri 
that  during  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  from  Sloftcuv,  had  i; 
not  been  for  the  extraordinary  care  used  by  the  chief  of  :U 
French  engineers  to  preserve  the  matcriaU  re'iura'^e  !> 
tbc  formati  in  of  a  bridge,  the  whole  of  the  army  miut  hive 
been  captiired  or  destroyed  on  the  bankt  of  ihc'B«re«ni. 

The  rapidity  of  warlike  operations  bcldooi  allows  bndm 
at  least  tiiose  of  considerable  magnitude,  to  tk.*  constriK.ei 
on  piles  or  piers;  and  perhaps  the  only  military  work  uf  :^.* 
nature  which  need  be  hinted  at  is  that  which  was  &tfiiec 
b\  Csesar  a'Moss  the  Rhine.     [Bkidgk.] 

Bridges  consisting  of   tinilNir   platforms   supportcil   cr. 
floating  vessels  appear  to  have  been  in  um;  in  all  acca.    B.: 
those  which  were  thrown  by  Darius  acru«s  the  0o»|^.rru*. 
and  subsequently  over  the  Danube,  and  that  vhira  «i» 
formed  by  the  order  of  Xerxes  over  the  Ileliesponl  it  I2it 
time  of  his  unfortunate  expedition  intu  Eurupe,  dcwnr  i» 
be  considered  as  the  most  famous   wurks  uf  tlat  nature 
which   weix'   constructed  by  the  antients:  and  Heridvldk 
who  has   preserved  (lib.  iv.,  b^)  the  name  if  the  Grtck 
ent^ineer  emplo\ed  on  the  W^o  first,  has  alM>  given  a  f..i 
description  of  the  last  (vii.  .30).    He  stalc»  that  J60  \e«Kt^ 
anchored  both  at  the   hea  1  and   stem,  were  d.sp^jacd  i& 
parallel  directions  across  the  strait  with  their  Lv«»>  .a  ibe 
direction  of  the  current,  in  order  to  diinini»h  the  strain  :.c 
their  cables;  and  that  parallel  to  this  line,  but  Dearer  the 
Archipelago,  was  another  consisting  of  3 1 4  veueU,  ubiUtj 
disposed.  The  vessels  were  connected  together  b}  cablet. me 
which  >%as  laid  a  platform  of  planks  covered  with  a  be^x.' 
earth,  and  there  was  a  rail  on  each  side.  Xenupbun  alsonbia 
{Anabasis,  lib.  ii.,  c.  4 )  that  the  Greeks,  in  their  retreat. pMwd 
the  Tigris  by  means  of  a  bridge  which  was  supported  oo  iluti- 
seven  vessels.    Of  such  boat-bridges  for  military  porf«»c» 
the  most  remarkable,  in  modem  times,  is  that  which  n« 
forme<l,  by  I  lie  engineers  of  the  British  army,  acnss  km 
Adour,  in  the  south  uf  France,  in  1814.     It  consutedcf  J 
chasse-marees,  varying  in  burthen  from  20  to  40  tooSkVhri 
were  nioore<l  at  distances  of  neaxly  4U  feet  from  ccaiiv  l- 
ceiiti-e.      At   first,    hawsers  resting   oil   their   decks  vcn 
strained  by  capstans  and  made  fast  to  some  heafy  fvr.« 
which  were  laid  behind  the  retaining  walls  on  tbc  s.4ci  ^ 
the  river,  and  these  ropes  carried  the  planks  which  Mac^ 
the  roadway ;   hut  after  a  few  weeks  they  were  reiMTci. 
and  replaced  by  timbers,  which  from  their  steadine*^  «cn 
found  preferable.   The  breadth  of  the  river  at  the  place  vstfv 
the  bridge  was  formed  is  frlU  feet,  and  booms  «ert  moox^i 
across,  both  above  and  below  the  bridge,  for  it&  pn>tccti^. 

The  precise  period  at  >»hich  pontoons,  or  tlat-boUoBfC 
vessels,  were  first  employed  to  support  a  bridge  is  unkMva 
Folaid  ob>erves,  in  his  observations  on  ih<»  fiAh  bai4  d 
Poly  bills,  that  for  passing  rivers  the  Germans  in  bis  :ib< 
used  vesbcls  formed  of  timber  frames  covered  with  leaiber. 
he  adds  that  tbe  Dutch  trooiw  had  pontoons  of  wood  co%eftu 
with  tin,  and  that  tbe  French  took  some  of  them  al  ttt 
battle  of  Fleuru>.  which  was  gained,  in  ItiliS,  by  tbeMarechs.' 
de  Luxembourg  over  the  Prince  of  Waldeck.  Mentjoa  a 
fri'riufiitly  made  of  pontoon-bridges,  both  in  Germany  u- 
ItaU  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  oentur>,  paxirs- 
larly  during  tbe  campaigns  of  Marlborough;  aini,  frum  :u 
speed  with  wliieh  they  arc  said  to  hav«  been  executed  wan 
require  1.  it  i>  probable  that  a  corps  of  men  vas  then  psr- 
ticuiarly  emploud  in  iliat  blanch  of  service. 

Tbe  pitiitouns  employed  during  tlie  lato  war  difcrad  kai 
little  fioiu  those  Used  in  the  times  abovo  alluded  to:  tbr; 
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urere  from  17  to  21  feet  long;  from  4  to  5  feet  broad,  and 
from  2  feet  to  2  feet  3  inches  deep.  In  the  formation  of  the 
bridge,  a  rope  was  lightly  stretcned  across  the  river ;  the 
vessels  were  then  rowed  to  their  places,  and  each  was  made 
fast  ut  one  end  to  the  rope ;  another  rope  was  then  stretched 
across  the  river,  parallel  to  the  former,  at  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  pontoons,  and  to  this  rope  those  ends  were  made  fast. 
When  a  strong  current  set  obliquely  across  the  river,  the 
sides  of  every  two  pontoons  were  sometimes  connected  to- 
gether by  rope  braces  stretched  diagonally  across  the  inter- 
vals, in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  current  upon  each 
might  be  counteracted  by  a  like  effect  on  the  next;  and, 
in  very  rapid  streams,  anchors  were  also  thrown  out  from 
each  or  from  every  second  or  third  pontoon  according  to 
circumstances. 

Timber-baulks,  or  joists,  were  then  laid  iVom  the  shore  to 
the  first  pontoon,  from  that  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  at  in- 
tervals from  each  other  depending  upon  the  breadth  of  the 
bridge  or  the  weight  to  be  supported.  Every  two  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  were  attached  together  by  a  bolt, 
which  allowed  the  brids;e  to  yield  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
water.  Above  these  limbers  were  placed  the  chesses,  or 
liooriiig-planks,  close  together  and  perpendicular  to  the 
length  of  the  bridge ;  and  these  were  kept  down  by  a  ri- 
band or  a  plank,  which  was  fastened  over  their  extremities 
on  each  side  of  the  bridge. 

Colonel  Pasley,  to  whom  the  department  of  military  en- 
gineering in  the  British  service  is  so  much  indebted  for  the 
improvements  which  he  has  introduced  into  every  branch  of 
art  connected  with  practical  fortification  and  siege  opera- 
tions, has  for  many  years  devoted  particular  attention  to 
the  subject  of  military  bridges.  The  form  of  the  old  pon- 
toons rendering  them  difficult  to  manage  in  the  water,  and 
their  great  weight,  when  it  was  necessary  to  transport  them 
from  place  to  place  by  land,  causing  them  to  be  a  serious 
encumbrance  to  an  army  on  its  march,  that  officer  was  led  to 
construct  the  pontoons  in  the  form  of  canoes,  with  decks, 
each  end  being  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  boat,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  easily  moved  through  the  water  by  rowing, 
with  either  end  foremost.  They  are  constructed  of  light 
timber  frames,  covered,  except  the  deck,  with  sheet  copper; 
and  each  vessel  is  formed  in  two  equal  parts  by  transverse 
partitions,  so  that  the  demi-pontoons  maybe  separated  from 
each  other  when  the  bridge  is  to  be  conveyed  on  carriages 
by  land  with  the  army.  When  in  the  water,  the  parts  are 
connected  together  by  a  rope,  which  passes  through  two 
perforations  in  the  keel,  near  the  place  of  junction,  and  by 
a  rectangular  frame  of  wood,  which  is  laid  along  the  deck, 
and  attached  to  it  by  lashings.  Each  half- vessel  is  also 
divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  partition j  and  small 
pumps  are  provided,  by  which  the  pontoon  may  for  a  time 
be  kept  afloat,  should  a  hole  be  made  in  its  side  by  a  shot 
or  by  any  other  accident. 

Sir  James  Colleton,  some  years  since,  invented  pontoons 
of  wood  of  a  cylindrical  form,  some  of  which  have  been 
occasionally  employed  in  experimental  operations;  and 
cylindrical  pontoons  of  tin,  which  were  subsequently  in- 
vented by  Major  (now  Colonel)  Blanchard,  have  lately  been 
introduced  into  the  service.  These  last  have  hemispherical 
ends,  and  are  divided  both  longitudinally  and  transversely 
into  several  compartments  by  partitions  of  tin,  both  to  in- 
crease their  strength  and  to  prevent  them  from  sinking  in 
the  water  in  the  event  of  their  being  accidentally  perforated 
in  any  part.  They  possess  the  advantages  of  great  light- 
ness and  buoyancy  ;  but  they  have  not  the  durability  of  cop- 
per vessels,  and  they  must  be  very  liable  to  be  injured  when 
transported  by  land,  particularly  if  a  march  should  take 
place  under  a  hot  sun.  Some  of  Colonel  Pasley's  copper 
pontoons  are  said  to  have  been  in  use  above  18  years. 

In  183ii  the  comparative  merits  of  Colonel  Pasley's  and 
Colonel  Blanchard's  pontoons  were  tried  upon  the  Medway, 
when  large  bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  besides  three 
pieces  of  artillery,  were  made  to  pass  over  the  river  on 
bridges  supported  by  vessels  of  the  two  kinds.  The  order 
of  march  was  purposely  such  as  to  subject  the  bridges  to 
the  severest  strains;  and  a  superiority  of  steadiness  on 
this  occasion  appears  to  have  led  to  a  preference  in  favour 
of  the  pontoons  proposed  by  the  last-mentioned  officer. 

The  brendth  and  depth  of  one  of  Col.  Pasley's  pontoons  are 
2ft.  8in.  The  diameter  of  one  of  Col.  Blanchard's  cylinders 
is  '2fi.  Gin.    Tlie  length  of  each  kind  of  pontoons  is  22  feet. 

The  manner  of  forming  the  bridge,  with  both  kinds,  is 
nearly  the  same.    A  rectangular  ffame,  whose  length  is 


about  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  platform  for  the  intended 
bridge  (12  feet),  is  laid  down  longitudinally  on  the  deck  of 
the  canoe,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  kept  in 
its  place  by  rope  lashings ;  on  the  upper  surface  of  this 
frame,  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth,  are  nailed  pieces  of 
wood  in  pairs,  at  equal  intervals ;  the  distance  between  every 
two  in  each  pair  being  little  more  than  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  a  baulk,  or  joist  (21  inches),  one  extremity  of  which  is  to 
be  received  between  them,  and  the  number  of  pairs  being 
equal  to  the  number  of  baulks  which  are  to  support  the 
chesses  or  planks  forming  the  roadway.  A  raft  is  formed 
with  two  of  these  pontoons,  by  placing  them  parallel  to 
each  other,  at  a  distance,  from  centre  to  centre,  equal  to 
about  121  feet;  the^nds  of  two  baulks,  or  transoms,  as  they 
are  called,  are  made  to  rest  upon  the  frames  before  men- 
tioned, the  distance  between  them. being  equal  to  the  in- 
tended breadth  of  the  bridge,  and  they  are  kept  steady  by 
having  near  each  extremity  a  hole  bored  through  them, 
into  which  enters  an  iron  pin  fixed  vertically  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  frame :  they  are  also  made  fast  to  the  pontoons 
by  ropes  passing  through  rings  on  the  decks.  Three  or 
more  baulks  are  then  laid  down  parallel  to  the  transoms, 
with  their  extremities  confined  between  the  cross-pieces 
nailed  to  the  frames  as  abovesaid :  (he  chesses  are  laid 
close  together  above  them,  and  their  ends  are  kept  down  by 
ribands,  which  are  attached  to  the  transoms  by  lashings 
passing  over  them,  and  under  the  latter,  at  intervals.  In 
those  ribands  are  fixed  rowlock  pins,  and,  when  the  bridge 
is  not  formed,  the  ribands  being  then  placed  parallel  to 
the  lengths  of  the  pontoons,  at  the  sides  of  the  raft,  the 
latter  may  be  moved  on  the  water  by  the  oars. 

When  the  bridge  is  to  be  formed,  a  certain  number  of 
such  rafts  are  rowed  to  their  stations  in  a  line  across  the 
river,  the  lengths  of  the  pontoons  being  parallel  to  the 
banks,  and  there  anchored ;  the  distances  between  the  nearest 
pontoons  in  two  rafts  being  equal  to  that  between  the  two 
pontoons  in  each  raft.  Then  each  raft  carrying  the  mate- 
rials which  are  to  make  a  platform  over  the  water  between 
itself  and  the  next,  such  platform  is  laid  down  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  which  is  employed  in  laying  down  the  plat- 
form of  the  raft ;  and  from  each  of  the  extreme  pontoons  a 
like  platform  is  extended  to  the  shore  of  the  river. 

When  the  banks  are  favourable,  the  complement  of  men 
attached  to  each  raft  of  two  pontoons,  namely  1  non-commis- 
sioned officer  and  6  privates,  can  dismount  two  vessels  and 
their  stores  from  the  carriages,  launch  them,  and  form  the 
raft  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  All  the  rafts  being  put  toge- 
ther at  the  same  time,  the  whole  bridge  may  be  formed  in 
another  quarter  of  an  hour.  After  the  passage  has  been 
efifected,  the  bridge  can  be  dismantled  in  eight  minutes, 
the  rafts  can  then  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  vessels  and 
stores  re-packed  on  the  carriages  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

In  order  to  convey  the  pontoons  with  an  army,  each,  is 
placed,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  on  a  four-wheeled  car- 
riage. Col.  Pasley  however  is  enabled  to  use  only  a  cart 
with  two  wheels  for  each  pontoon  ;  the  latter  being  sepa- 
rated into  two  demi-pontoons,  which  are  placed  side  by  side 
above  their  stores.  The  shortness  of  these  carriages  enables 
them  to  be  turned  within  a  smaller  space  than  would  be  re- 
quired for  a  four-wheeled  waggon. 

The  inconvenience  attending  the  transport  of  pontoons,  or 
the  necessity  of  passing  a  river  when  they  are  not  at  hand, 
has  induced  commanders  of  armies  to  have  recourse  to 
bridges  supported  on  rafts  of  timber  or  on  empty  casks, 
which  in  Europe  can  always  be  procured.  Each  raft  may 
consist  of  four  or  more  rough  trunks  of  trees  lashed  together, 
and  may  be  retained  in  its  place  by  anchors,  or  by  being 
made  fast  to  a  rope  stretched  across  the  river :  the  baulks 
and  chesses  are  applied  as  in  a  pontoon  bridge.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  raft-bridge  ever  formed  is  that  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  General  Sokolniki  over  the  Niemen  at  Grodno, 
in  1792.  Trunks  of  trees  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  long,  and 
from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  were  united 
by  tens,  and  every  ten  were  bound  together  at  both  ends  by 
transverse  braces,  so  as  to  form  a  raft,  which,  as  all  the  large 
ends  of  the  trees  were  placed  contiguously,  resembled  the 
voussoir  of  a  bridge.  All  the  voussoirs,  fifty-seven  in  num- 
ber, were  placed  in  the  river,  side  by  side,  in  an  arc  of  a 
circle  having  its  convexity  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
river ;  and  a  sort  of  key-voussoir  was  formed  by  a  vessel 
116  feet  long  and  22  feet  wide,  which  was  moored  in  the 
river  where  the  current  was  the  most  rapid.  Baulks  and 
plunks  were  placed,  as  usual,  above  the  i^afls  to  form  the 
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mail.    Tho  breadth  of  the  river  at  that  i»lace  is  ahout  1080 
feel.     (i\M\-AVi\,  Equilibre den  I'oiiUs.) 

A  »tr!)i»g  raft- bridge  was  formed  by  the  1llls^ians  and 
Prussians  over  the  Eli)0  near  Dresden,  in  IS  13:  one  course 
of  lo^s  disposed  parallels  i«ie  to  eueh  other  formed  the 
hottum  of  eaeh  raft;  cross-timbers  were  laid  above  these; 
Qivl  over  them  was  a  third  course  of  timbers,  ea<di  placed 
above  the  intcr\'al  between  two  of  those  below  it.  The 
timbers  were  well  lashetl  together:  a  stronf;  cable  was 
ntretchcd  across  the  river  on  each  bide  of  the  bridge,  which 
was  further  retained  in  its  place  by  anchors,  and  a  road  was 
formed  of  planks  as  usual.  While  the  Britisli  army  was 
serving  in  Spain  <hiring  the  late  war,  the  roofs  of  buildings 
were  occasionally  taken  to  form  rafts:  the  rafters  served  as 
baulks ;  and,  for  want  of  nails,  the  planks  were  kept  clown 
to  the  timbers  by  ribands  formed  of  young  trees  spht  in 
two  lon};itudinally  and  tied  by  willow  twigs. 

A  cask  bridge  is  sometimes  formed  in  the  following 
manner:— a  certain  number  of  casks  are  placed  side  by 
side,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  floating  pier,  having  their  axes 
in  horizontal  positions ;  the  casks  are  lashed  to  two  gunwale 
timbers,  as  they  are  called,  which  extend  along  the  unper 
side  of  the  pier  at  the  extremities  of  the  casks ;  two  of  these 
piers  are  placed  at  an  inter\'al  of  about  ten  feet  from  each 
other,  and  they  are  connected  together  by  the  baulks  which 
support  the  platform.  As  many  of  these  rafts  are  prepared 
as  may  be  necessary,  they  are  rowed  to  their  places  in  the 
line,  and  the  bridge  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
))ontoon*bridge  above  describe<l. 

When  the  formation  of  a  bridge  extendinof  over  a  river 
from  one  bank  to  another  becomes  impossible,  numerous 
expedients  are  had  recourse  to  for  conveying  troops  across 
by  means  of  what  are  called  flying  or  moving  bridges.  We 
learn  from  Arrian  that  the  army  of  Alexander  passed  the 
Indus  by  means  of  boats  and  rafts  of  timber,  the  latter  being 
supported  on  bags  made  of  skin  and  inflated  with  air;  and 
in  a  similar  manner  the  infantry  of  Hannibal  is  said  by 
Livy  to  have  crossed  the  Rhine.  In  India,  at  the  present 
time,  the  passage  of  rivers  is  often  effected  by  means  of 
basket-boats,  which  are  formed  of  split  bamboos  and  covered 
with  half-dressed  hides.  Each  vessel  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  containing  about  thirty  men. 

In  1811,  Uapt.  Squires,  of  the  Engineers,  formed  a  bridge 
over  the  Guadiana  by  fixing  trestle-piers  in  the  shallow 
parts  of  the  river  and  mooring  boats  in  the  middle;  but 
just  as  the  bridge  was  finished,  the  river  swelled  and  carried 
away  the  trestles.  The  boats  were  then  converted  into 
flying  bridges,  to  convey  over  the  cavalrv  and  artillery ; 
and  a  slight  narrow  bridge  was  made  for  the  infantry  with 
pontoons  and  casks,  the  latter  being  taken  fioni  tlie  neigh- 
Douring  villages. 

For  many  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the  passage 
of  rivers  in  military  operations,  see  Sir  Howard  Douglas's 
Ei*nt/  nn  Military  Bridges^  second  edition. 

PDNTO'PHILUS.  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Shrimps  {F.gemi,  Risso). 

PONTO'PPIDAN.  ERIC,  born  at  Aarhuns  in  Jutland, 
was  the  son  of  I^uis  Pontoppidan,  a  clergyman  who  wrote 
several  ascetic  works,  bcMues  a  *  Theairum  Nobilitatis 
I>anicip,  in  quo  familiflD  illustrium  hcroum.  aliorumque 
genere  ac  virtute  excellentium  virorum  gcnealogia,  recen- 
scntur.'  2  vols.  P)!.  Eric  studied  at  Fredericia,  and  after- 
wards at  C<)penhac;en.  where  he  took  his  degree  in  divinity. 
lie  WRH  afterwards  preceptor  to  several  I  young  noblemen, 
with  whom  he  travelled;  and  subsequently  he  was  ap))oin  ted 
minister  cf  a  country  parish  in  Holstein.  and  in  173j  he 
was  numbered  among  the  king's  chaplains.  In  1738  he 
was  appointed  to  a  cliair  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
Copenhagen;  and  in  1747  he  was  made  bishop  of  Bergen 
in  Norway.  lie  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  lx)ih 
in  Danish  and  Latin,  upon  Iiistorical,  n-ligiuus,  and  anti- 
quarian buhjcrts.  The  principal  arc : —  1,  *  Theatrum  Dani?? 
M-teris  et  miKlernae.'  Ito.,  1730.  being  a  desciipiion  of  the 
f;eiigriiphy,  natural  history,  antiquities.  &c.  of  the  kingdom 
of  I)i.Mimaik.  The  author  afterwards  tieatefl  the  same 
subject  at  much  greater  lensflh  in  a  work  written  in  the 
DaiM!>h  lan>;iia^c.  J,  '  Den  Danske  Atla!*,*in  7  thick  vols 
4li».,  most  of  which  ^Kere  publi>hed  after  Ins  death,  and 
wh.i-h  '.;i\c  a  cv>iiiiileto  and  elaborate  topographical  desi'rip- 
li  tit  Kt\'  Deitinurk.ar.'dinpaMUMl  by  maps.  view*s,  and  ]ilaiis  of 
tlie  v.irio;:  i  tdwiio,  rii;;riiMn^  of  curious  coins,  inscriptions, 
m<iniiir.riit>.  iM-tuine^,  and  othiT  remarkahle  ohjerts,  with 
an  iiilroducttuii  toilie  hiatuivuf  the  country,  the  gciicaloiry 


of  its  king9,  and  other  paiticulara  rcUtire  lo  its  htftary. 
3,  '  Gesta  ct  Vestigia  Danorum  extra  Daniam.'  -i  voit.  <■««« 
1 740.  In  this  work  Pontoppidan  gives  the  hiMory  of  t:« 
old  Danish  race;  its  migrations  to  Britain,  France.  %uk 
other  countries:  the  exphtits  of  it*  warriorA,  &r.  !•  ha 
narrative  the  author  is  conitdcred  as  having  alhive'l  bimrrf 
to  be  carried  by  national  feelings  beyouil  ihe  bound«  4 
critical  discrimination.  4,  *  Annates  Kcrlestsi  Uanir*.*  4 
vols.  4to.,  a  sood  history  of  the  church  uf  DennirL 
5.  '  Marmora  Danica  sclectiora,*  in  foV,  in  which  the  autbor 
copies  a  number  of  inscriptions  of  various  aices,  wbirh  rlun- 
date  the  history  of  his  countr}'.  6,  '  Det  l^rsle  funog  pes 
Norges  naturlige  histurie,' 4to..  1762,  being  an  essay  oa  tht 
natural  history  of  Norway,  translated  into  Bnjrhsh  in  ITU; 
a  curious  work,  but  exhibiting  marks  of  con»ideraMc  n» 
dulity,  especially  concerning  the  enormous  sea-scrpraii 
the  kraaken,  and  other  fabulous  monsters.  7,  *  Mcnsna 
HafnioD,'  a  good  description  of  ihe   city  of  Cupenba|fL 

8,  *  Origines  Ilavnienses,'   a    history  of    the  same  tn. 

9,  *  Glossarium  Non'egicum,*or  collection  of  obsolete  «d4i 
in  that  language,  Bergen,  1 749.  1 0,  *  A  Manual  of  ReUiJH, 
in  Danish,  or  Explanation  of  Luther's  Catechism.*  a  vert 
which  has  been  translated  into  German  and  Icriandic.  asd 
is  used  in  schools  throughout  all  the  Danish  mooarrby. 

Pontoppidan  died  at  Bergen,  in  1764.  His  reiafai^ 
Christian  Joachim  Pontoppidan,  published  two  good  bsti 
of  Norway  in  1785  and  I7'J6. 

IHJNTUS,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  derived  its  mmM 
from  the  expression  *on  the  Pontus  Eusinus*  {iw  llmn^\ 
and  was  used  rather  as  a  political  than  a  geographml  din- 
sion  of  country.  Under  Mithridates  the  Great  it  inclaM 
the  whole  of  Paphlagonia  and  part  of  Bithynia:  bai  ite 
name  is  usually  applied  to  the  country  between  Colctus  ao(i 
the  river  Halys,  and  is  consecpiently  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Paphlagonia,  on  the  south  by  Csppadocia,  and  oa  the 
cast  by  Colchis.  The  boundary  between  Odchis  and  ]^lOt■s 
is  differently  given  by  different  writers ;  Piulem?  plaeei  ■ 
as  far  as  the  IMiasis,  and  Strabo  at  Trapczus.  tS^rabs.  Bs, 
p.  548.)  On  the  soutli  Pontus  is  separated  from  Caf^aii^ 
cia  by  a  loAy  range  of  mountains  called  Par^adrs*.  Tbr 
north-eastern  part  of  Pontus  is  exceed inglv  barren,  aai 
was  inhabited  by  various  barbarous  tribes,  o/  wImmb 
phon  has  given  some  account  in  the  *  Anabasis.'  The  « 
part  of  the  country,  which  is  very  fertile,  is  well  draxaoiW 
the  Iris  ( Yenhil-ermak)  and  thcThcrraodon  t  Th^rmtk\  wik 
affords  good  pasture  for  numerous  Hocks.  The  d.sineiil 
Phanarcca  was  considered  the  most  fertile  part  of  PoMMk 
producing  wine,  oil,  and  many  other  things.  (Strabo  lAm 
p.  55C.) 

The  name  of  Pontus,  as  a  separate  kin ^om.  docs  bbc 
occur  cither  in  Herodotus  or  Xenophon.  In  the  uaesf 
tliose  writers  the  countr)- appears  to  have  been  inbabdcd  by 
various  independent  tribes;  it  was  first  erected  intoaicfa- 
rate  kingdom  by  Ariobar^zanes  I^  about  the  bcg^imiiBf  af 
the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  sera.  AceariiacM 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  several  antient  writers^  Ans* 
b.irzanes  was  descended  from  one  of  the  seven  Fmni 
chiefs  who  overthrew  the  Magi,  h.c.  521.  <Flonis,aL  5: 
Diod..  xix.  40 ;  Polyb.,  v.  43.)  Ariobarzanea  was  snccwW 
by  Mithridates  I.,  and  Mithridates  by  Ariobanaass  IL 
B.C.  363;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  MilhndsMslL. 
who  succec<lcd  Ariobarzancs,  b.c.  337,  that  the  kingdiBsf 
Pontus  ac(|uired  any  decree  of  political  impurtanecL  btiM 
troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander  the  GivriL 
Mithridates  was  enable<l  to  extend  greatly  his  naicrasldr 
minions,  whence  he  is  frequently  called  the'foun«ler(civrKi 
(if  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  [Mithridatks  11.]  Mithndsict 
died  n.c.  3(i2,  and  was  suct*eeded  by  his  son  Mithridates  IIU 
who  died  h  r.  '260,  leaving  the  crown  to  Ariobarzana*  UL 
who  expelled  from  the  country,  in  conjunction  with  ibeGaU^ 
Gra*ci.  an  Egyptian  force  sent  by  Ptolemy. 
III.  was  succeeded  by  Mithridates  IV..  nlio  died 
B.C.  19U.  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son  Phamaces  L  J 
naces  conr^uered  Sinope  (Strabo,  xii.,  p.  645),  and  < 
on  war  against  Kumenes  II.,  king  of  Pergamos.  ] 
\ias  succee<led  by  Mithridalct  V^  surnamcd  Euerkviv^ 
the  latter  by  his  son  Mithridates  VI.,  surnamcd  Eu^ 
DC.  \'l\).  The  war  of  Mithridates  with  the  Rumans  ahisk 
ended  in  B.C.  f>3  by  the  conquest  of  Pontus  and  the  dcatk  if 
Mithridates,  is  given  under  Mithridatks  VI. 

Pharnaces  II..  the  son  uf  Mithiidaies,  who  had  deprived 
his  father  of  the  throne,  was  rewarded  for  his  trvachr.7 
with  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  and  the  title  of  an  si^i 
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*^  the  Romans.    (Dio.,xxxvii.  14;  Appian,  Mithr*^  c.  113.) 

Q^reater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  was  annexed  to 

>iio   Roman  province  of  Bithynia,  and  the  remainder  was 

ven  to  Deiotarus,  tetrarch  of  Galatia.     In  the  civil  wars 

(tween  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Pharnaces  attempted  to  ob- 
kttin  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Pontus,  but  he  was  defeated 
l>y  Cassar,  in  h.c.  47,  and  murdered  after  his  escape  to  the 
Bosporus.  (Suet.,C^*.,  c.  33  ;  Plut,,C^*M  c  50 ;  Appian, Civ., 
ii.  91 ;  Dio  ,  xlii.  45-48.)  Pharnaces  left  a  son  Darius,  who 
Hras  made  king  of  Pontus  by  Antony,  m  B.C.  39  (Appian, 
Civ.,  V.  75) ;  but  he  was  soon  deposed,  and  Pdtemo  appointed 
in  his  stead.  (Dio.,  xlix.  25;  Plut,  Anton,,  c.  38i)  Po- 
lemo  was  killed  in  an  expedition  against  the  barbarians  of 
Sindice,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  widow  Pythodoris. 
CStrabo.  xii.,  p.  556.) 

Pontus  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province  by  Nero 
(Suet.,  Ner.^  c.  1 8),  and  was  subsequently  aivided  into  three 
districts,  called  respectively  Pontus  Galaticus,  Cappadocius, 
and  Polemoniacus.  In  the  time  of  Constantine  another 
division  of  the  province  was  made ;  the  western  part,  which 
included  Pontus  Galaticus  and  Cappadocius,  being  called 
Helenopontus  after  Constantine*s  mother,  and  the  eastern 
part  preserving  its  name  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus. 

The  history  of  the  kings  of  Pontus  is  given  in  an  appen- 
dix to  the  third  volume  of  Clinton's  'Fasti  Hellenici/  from 
which  the  preceding  account  has  been  chiefly  taken. 

After  leavmg  Colchis,  the  first  town  of  importance  on  the 
coast  is  Trapezus  {Trebizond),  a  colony  of  Si  nope.  (Xen., 
Anab.,  iv.  8,  s.  22.)  We  learn  from  Arrian  {Periplus  Pont, 
Kuxin,)  that  Trapezus  was  the  most  important  town  on 
the  coast  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Tacitus  also  speaks  of  it 
{Hist.^  iii.  47)  as  an  antient  and  flourishing  town.  In  the 
reign  of  Gallienus,  Trapezus  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Goths.  (Zosimus,  i.,  p.  32,  33.)  In  the  thirteenth  century 
it  became  the  seat  of  a  small  empire  under  Alexius,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Comneni  (Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  61) ; 
and  it  retained  its  independence  till  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks,  to  whom  it  was  surrendered,  a.d. 
1461.     Trebizond  is  still  an  important  town.    [Trebizond.] 

Follow  in  2;  the  coast,  the  next  town  we  come  to  west  of  Tra- 
pezus is  Ccrasus,  afterwards  called  Pharnacia  (Kheresoun), 
from  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus.  Several  antient  writers 
say  that  Pharnacia  and  Cerasus  were  two  different  places ; 
but  since  the  antient  Pharnacia  is  called  at  the  present  day 
Kheresoun,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  they  are  the 
same  place,  after  the  express  testimony  of  Arrian  iPeripl.) 
to  that  effect.  Cerasus  was  a  colony  of  Sinope(Xen.,  Anab,, 
r.  3,  (  2),  and  was  probably  the  place  from  which  LucuUus 
first  brought  cherries  into  Europe.     (Ammian.,  xxii.  8.) 

West  of  Cerasus,  on  the  coast,  was  Cotyora,  an  important 
town  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  and  also  a  colony  of  Sinope. 
[Xen.,  Anab.,  v.  5,  (  3-6.)  In  the  time  of  Arrian  it  was  a 
imall  villai^e,  which  was  owing  to  the  inhabitants  having 
)een  removed  to  the  more  modern  town  of  Pharnacia. 
Strnbo,  xii.,  p.  548.) 

West  of  Cotyora  and  also  on  the  coast  near  the  river 
Phermodon  was  Themiscyra,  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the 
labitation  of  the  Amazons.  Themiscyra  is  mentioned  by 
lerodotus  (iv.  86).  It  was  besieged  by  LucuUus  in  the 
mr  with  Mithridates,  and  offered  a  formidable  resistance 
a  the  Romans.  (Appian,  Mithr.,  c.  78.)  The  last  town  of 
mportance  on  the  coast  was  Amisus  {Samsun)^  which, 
ecording  to  Theopompus  {apud  Slrabon.,  xii.,  p.  547),  was 
riginally  founded  by  the  Milesians,  but  subsequently  received 
n  Athenian  colony,  and  was  called  Pirrous.  It  was  greatly 
nlarged  and  beautified  by  Mithridates  Eupator.  (Strabo, 
ii.,  p.  547  ;  Cic,  Pro  lei;e  Man.,  c.  8.)  In  the  Mithridatic 
rrar  it  was  taken  by  LucuUus,  and  subsequently  came  into 
he  power  of  Pharnaces  II.  It  was  freed  by  Augustus  from 
he  tyranny  of  Straton,  and  in  Strabo's  time  was  in  a  flourish- 
ng  condition.  (Strabo,  p.  547.)  Pliny  (vi.  2)  calls  it  liberum  : 
/hence  we  may  apparently  conclude  that  in  his  time  it  bad 
he  Jus  Italicum. 

The  most  important  towns  in  the  interior  were  Amasia, 
>)mana,  Zela,  and  Neoca)sarea.  An  account  of  Amasia, 
vhich  was  the  birth-place  of  Strabo,  is  given  under  Ama- 
;iEH.  Comana,  snrnamed  Pontica,  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
!ity  of  the  same  name  in  Cappadocia,  was  situated  in  the 
ippcr  valley  of  the  Iris.  (Strabo,  xii.,  p.  547.)  It  was  a 
)lace  of  considerable  mercantile  importance,  and  was  cele- 
)rdted  for  its  temple  of  the  goddess  Ma,  who  was  supposed 
o  answer  to  the  Bellona  of  the  Romans.  There  were  6000 
.laves  attached  to  the  temple,  the  greater  numl^^r  of  whom 


were  courtezans.    The  office  of  bigh-priest  was  one  of  great 
honour  and  emolument.    (Strabo,  xii.,  p.  557-559.) 

South-east  ofComana  was  ZelaCZ^/^A),  an  antient  temple, 
erected,  according  to  Strabo  (xii.,  p.  559),  on  the  mound  of 
Semiramis,  and  celebrated  for  a  temple  sacred  to  the  goddess 
Anaitis.  The  priest  of  the  temple  was  also  sovereign  of  the 
town.  Zela  received  an  accession  of  territory  from  Pompey, 
and  was  made  a  city.    (Strabo,  xii^  p.  560.) 

Neocsesarea  was  situated  to  the  east  of  Zela  and  Comana, 
on  the  Lycus.    It  is  not  mentioned  by  Strabo,  but  was  a 
considerable  place  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  is  spoken  of  by 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  as  the  most  important  town  in 
Pontus. 
PONTYPOOL.    [Monmouthshire.] 
PONZ,  ANTONIO,  a  highly  meritorious  Spanish  topo- 
grapher and  writer  on  the  fine  arts,  was  bom  in  1 725,  at 
Bexix,  in  the  district  of  Segorbe  in  Valencia.     His  parents, 
who  were  persons  of  great  respectability  and  considerable 
property,  intended  to  bring  him  up  for  the  church,  and  he 
was  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  accordingly,  first  at  Segorbe, 
and  afterwards  at  the  university  of  Valencia,  at  both  which 
places  he  gave  proofs  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and 
application.     Yet,  though  he  made  sufiicient  progress  in 
theology  to  be  able  to  take  the  degree  of  Doctor,  he  had 
very  little  relish  for  it,  while  he  had  a  decided  inclination  . 
for  the  belles-lettres,  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  and 
for  the  fine  arts.    His  taste  for  the  latter  induced  him  to 
take  lessons  from  his  fViend  Antonio  Richart,  an  artist  of 
some  repute  at  Valencia.     His  enthusiasm,  if  not  his  abi- 
lity, determined  him  to  renounce  forthwith  all  idea  of 
entering  the  church  and  to  repair  to  Madrid,  where  he 
enrollea  himself  among  the  first  pupils  of  the  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts.     The  course  of  instruction  there  given  was 
far  too  methodical  to  suit  his  eager  impatience,  and   he 
therefore  determined  to  set  out  at  once  for  Rome  in  the 
company  of  some  Jesuits  who  were  going  thither.      He 
proeeeded  to  Italy  in  1751,  and,  afier  visiting  some  other 
places,  fixed  himself  at  Rome,  where  he  continued  between 
nine  and  ten  years,  diligently  examining  all  the  chief  anti- 
quities and  works  of  art,  and  also  acquired  considerable  skill 
in  the  practice  of  painting,  so  as  to 'be  able  not  only  to  sup- 
port himself,  but  to  collect  a  number  of  the  most  valuable 
publications  on  art  and  antiquity. 

From  Rome  he  was  attracted,  in  1 759,  to  Naples,  bv  the 
discoveries  made  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  the 
treasures  of  art  he  there  met  with  so  excited  his  enthusiasm, 
that  he  determineil  to  visit  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and 
was  deterred  from  that  project  only  by  the  advice  of  Arcs* 
tegui,  the  Spanish  minister  at  Naples. 

Ponz  accordingly  returned  to  Madrid ;  nor  was  it  long 
before  he  obtained  a  commission  that  engaged  him  for  a 
very  considerable  time.  The  king  (Charles  HI.)  was  desi- 
rous of  adorning  the  librar}'  of  the  Escurial  with  a  series  of 
portraits  of  eminent  literary  characters,  and  the  choice  fell 
upon  Ponz,  who  was  already  spoken  of  as  a  person  of  very 
superior  attainments.  He  passed  between  five  and  six  years 
within  the  walls  of  the  Escurial,  where,  when  not  occupied 
with  his  pencil,  he  found  ample  employment  and  recreation 
in  the  stores  of  literature  and  art  there  treasured  up :  he 
fancied  himself,  in  short,  in  a  second  Rome.  He  there 
copied  Raffaclle's  celebrated  Virgen  del  Pez,  Guide  s  Virgen 
della  Silla,  and  one  or  two  other  master-pieces. 

Almost  immediately  after  he  bad  completed  his  labours 
at  the  Escurial.  namely,  the  series  of  portraits  placed  in  the 
upper  library,  he  was  appointed  to  visit  the  colleges,  &c.  of 
the  Jesuits,  then  recently  suppressed  in  Spain,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  an  account  of  the  paintings,  &c.  contained 
in  them.  It  is  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  so  employed 
that  we  are  indebted  for  his  *  Viage  de  Espana,'  in  18  vols., 
a  work  of  very  great  interest  and  value  in  itself,  and  not  the 
less  so  because  it  affords  a  fund  of  information  scarcely  to 
be  obtained  from  other  sources.  While  it  furnishes  a  most 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of  art,  it  is  highly 
interesting  on  account  of  the  original  remarks  and  criticisms 
with  which  it  is  interspersed,  and  which  attest  the  authcr*8 
taste  and  learning.  This  publication  and  the  different 
tours  he  made  (chiefly  through  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  kingdom)  occupied  him  from  about  1771  lo  1790,  when 
his  declining  health  prevented  him  from  completing  his 
plan.     He  died  at  Madrid,  December  4,  1792. 

Ponz  was  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  in  1776,  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  and  also  meqi 
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ber  uf  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Loiulun,  and  ot  several 
other  learned  lH)(liet>.  Besides  his  principal  work  he  pub- 
lished anoUier  in  two  volumes,  entilled  '  Via;i;e  fuera  de 
Espafia,'  in  which  we  meet  with  observations  on  »omc  of 
the  buildings  in  Tendon. 

iH3NZA,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  off  the  coast 
of  Naples.  '20  miles  south  by  west  of  Mount  Cireeo,  and  35 
miles  south-west  of  Gaeta.    It  is  about  live  miles  long;  and 
from  one  to  two. wide,  and  in  shape  like  a  crescent,  the  con- 
cave side  of  which  faces  the  mainland  of  Italy.     On  the 
i«ame  side  is  the  harbour,  wliich  is  a  natural  basin  with  a 
narrow  entrance,  surrounded  by  hij5h  fi^round,  and  perfectly 
safe  in  all  weathers.     The  island  is  one  continuous  rock, 
luo.^tly  barren,  but  affording  some  pasture  for  cattle.  Round 
the  harbour  are  ranged  sorad  buildings,  consisting  of  a  castle, 
which  is  used  as  a  state  prison  by  the  government  of  Naples, 
witii  a  small  garri>on  in  it,  and  some  other  buildings,  houses, 
and  huts  occupied  by  persons  attached  to  the  garrison  and 
by  fishermen.    The  Roman  name  of  the  island  was  Pontia. 
It  was  colonised  by  the  Volsci  from  the  opposite  coast,  and 
nt^erwurds  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans.   About 
four  miles  west  of  Ponza  is  the  smaller  island  of  Palmarola, 
or  Palmaria,  and  two  miles  north-east  of  Ponza  is  an  unin- 
habited rock  called  Zannone.     About  24  mdes  south-cast 
of  Ponza,  and  halfway  between  it  and  the  island  of  Isehia,  is 
the  island  of  Vandotene,  the  anticnt  Pandataria,  whither 
Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus  was  banished  by  her  father 
in  consequence  of  her  dissolute  conduct.  Octavia  the  wife  of 
Nero  was  also  banished  to  Pandataria,  and  put  to  death  there 
by  order  of  her  husband.  Vandotene  is  about  two  miles  long, 
and  is  inhabited  by  sailors  and  Qshermen.     East  of  Vando- 
tene. and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  the 
smaller  island  of  Santo  Stcfano.    The  whole  group  of  these 
islands  is  of  volcanic  formation. 

(Fortis,  *  Osservazioni  Litograflchc  <u  TIsolc  di  Vando- 
tene e  Ponza,*  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  the  Sage^i  Srientijici  delV 
Accndfmia  di  Ridnva^  17U4.)  • 

1KX)LE,  a  coqiorate  town  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire, 
in  50^  W'  N.  lat.,  and  I®  5S'  W.  long.,  98  miles  in  a  direct 
line  south-\vest  by  west  of  St.  PauFs,  London,  or  about  110 
miles  from  the  General  Post-otlico  by  the  South- Western 
Railway  to  Southampton,  and  thence  by  Ring  wood.  The 
origin  of  Poole  is  unknown ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
nniient  demesne  of  the  crown  granted  to  William  Longespee, 
a  natural  son  or  descendant  of  Henry  II.  Longespee  gave  a 
charter  to  the  burgesses  of  Poole,  the  date  of  which  is  not 
ascertained.  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  William  Monte- 
acute,  earl  of  Salisbury,  45  Edward  III.,  and  by  subse- 
quent earls  or  by  the  crown.  In  13Gj  Poole  was  made  a 
magazine  for  the  wars  of  Edward  111.  in  France.  After 
this  perio<l  il  decayed,  but  hi  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  re- 
vived. It  is  likely  that  its  early  prosperity  depended  upon 
the  vigour  with  which  the  war  in  France  was  carried  on. 
In  Leiand*s  time  it  flourished,  and  in  the  i*eign  of  Eliza- 
beth was  rcsortefl  to  by  Spanish  merchants.  In  the  civil 
war  it  had  a  garrison  of  parliamentarians,  who  were  trou- 
blesome neighbours  to  the  royalist  detachments  in  the 
county. 

The  town  is  upon  a  considerable  inlet  of  the  British 
Channel,  which  forms  the  harbour,  and  o))ens  into  the  bay 
that  lie^  between  Hengistbury-hcadand  Durlston-head.  This 
inlet  has  a  very  narrow  entrance  which  faces  the  cast;  it 
extends  several  miles  inland,  forming,  when  the  tide  is  up,  a 
lurpe  sheet  of  water,  but  presenting,  when  the  tide  is  out,  an 
assemblage  of  mud-banks  divided  by  narrow  channels.  In 
the  harl)our  are  several  islands;  one  of  them,  Brown^ea 
island,  having  an  area  of  several  hundred  acres,  hand- 
somely laid  out.  and  some  f;ood  buildings  on  it.  The 
town  occupies  a  penm^^ula  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour, 
and  consists  of  several  streets  irregularly  laid  out,  the 
principal  of  them  running  from  north  to  south.  The 
borough  is  co-extensive  with,  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
and  comprehends  un  area  of  170  acres.  The  nuiiiber  of  iii- 
liahitetl  houses  was,  in  li«.'U.  131  j,  besides  70  uninhabited 
au'l  II  building.  The  number  of  families  was  1420,  of 
persons  (j-16!>,  besides  lll'J  manners  emplo>efl  in  registered 
vessels  belonging  to  the  port.  The  town  had  outgrown  in 
some  parts  the  corporate  limits,  and  it  may  be  calculated 
that  it>  jMipulation  111  \>\\\  d-xchiMve  of  the  niuriiiers)  was 
cunsidcraldy  nhwM?  7t<nO,  and  iius  Ainec  tlien  increased.  A 
small  suburb  hus  L;ri»\vii  up,  sep.irated  frwm  the  town  by  an  in- 
let of  the  hut'iiiiur.  ttvir  w  hicli  there  is  a  bndi;e.  The  houses 
in  Pouk  arc  generally  of  rcspcclublc  appearoncc,  and  some 


of  them  ara  of  a  tnpenor  dais.  The  ttieels  an  ^tod : 

are  lighted  and  watched  under  a  local  Act.    Tlae  (     n 
was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  last  ceutur>»  a^*^  ^< 
a  neat  subscription  and  news  room  elected  of  Uw, 
and  a  building  for  the  public  library.    The  cbuick  ^ 
James  has  been  rebuilt  of  Purbeck  ^one;  ai^d 
an  Episcopal  chapel  and  se\*enl  disbenting  meeuj 
There  are  a  tolerably  large  gaol  and  house  of  eun       ■ 
the  borough,  a  custom-house,  and  an  edifice  of 
quity,  the  king's  hall  or  wool-house. 

The    trade  which  vas  formerly   carried  on   vilk  2 
foundland  lias  much  declined,  but  the  ooest 
considerably  increased.    The  quays  have  bec^ 
larged  and  improved,  and  the  harbour  ia  one  ok  ■■■ 
and  best  on  the  Channel  coast.     The  DBmber       w 
from  foreign  parts  which  entered  inwarda  in  the ; 
1832,  and  1833,  averaged  for  each  year  about  lOw  ^ 
goes,  and  *20  in  ballast ;  the  average  number  vbici 
outwards  fbr  foreign  ports  was  alto^-e  I  lU  with  c 
45  in  ballast ;  the  number  of  coasters  en  tend  loi*.., 
average  of  the  >amc  >ears  was  about  590  with 
nearly  3 JO  in  ballast ;  cleared  outwards,  ne     r  I 
cargoes,  and  95  in  ballast.     The  number  of  t^ 
scls  belonging  to   the   port   in   1833  was   I5v.    . 
found  in  the  island  of  Purbeck   is   shipped  b 
use  of   the  potteries  in  Staffordshire  or  elsewu 
'25.000  to  30,000  tons  are  shipped  yearly.     A  c^ 
trade  in  corn  is  also  carried  on ;  and  there  are 
for  vessels,  and  rope  and  twine  walks.     Saj|-c]       ■ 
facturcd,  and  an  active  oyster  and  other  fisher^  *       — 

The  corporation  of  Poole,  under  the  Municipw 
Act,  consists  of  i»  aldermen  and   1 8  counciUorti.    «■ 
town  is  a  county  of  itself,  there  is  a  sheriff  aonu      • 
by  the  burgesses.   The  borough  had  been  modi  i 

parliamentary  puri>oscs,  and  the  parliamentary  ihhm  ii 
been  adopted  for  municipal  purpv»ses  until  aliexed  bi 
liament :  it   is  divided  into  two  wards.     Quarld 
for  the  borough  are  held,  and  a  weekly  Coojt  o^  ■■ 
having  unlimited  jurisdiciion  in  all  ca»e8,  real,  p 
mixed.    The  sheriff  holds  a  county  court  when  na 

Poole  returned  two  members  to  parhameni  id  iLh  ■« 
and  4*2  Edward  III.  ;it  then  discontinued  scndmgtl 
3 1  Henry  VI.,  when  tlie  pnvilege  was  resumed, 
been  continued  ever  since.    Tlie  number  of  tb 
tcrcd   in  the  year  1835-3G  was   4U6.      The  Un 
James  at  Poole  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the 
value    of  307/.,  with  a  glebe-house;   it   is   w  ibl 
jurisdiction  of  Can  ford. 

There  were  in  the  parish  of  St.  James  in  li 
nine  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  455  children:  aa 
free  school  with  '22  bo}s ;  two  Lan caster ian  sch* 
children;   fourteen  other  day-schools,  with  i«9  "^ 
three  board in9;-schools,  witli  48  children ;  and  ftn 
schools,  with  809  children :  three  of  the  Sundays 
lending  libraries  attached. 

POC)I.K,  MATl'UEW,  a  learned  non-con 
of  the  English  Church,  author  of  the  wdl-kkH^a  ■■ 
ful  book,  'SynopsisCriticoruin  Biblicorum.*     He 
at  York  about  the  year  1624,  and  inherited  fr 
a  good  estate  in  that  county.     He  was  educa 
nuel  Collr;;e,  Cambridge,  but  we  have  been  huaaa 
the  circumstances  of  his  history,  tiil  we  find  fa 
in  possession  of  the  church  of  8t.  Mirhael  kr  < 
I^ndon,  which  he  resigned,  being  unaUe  to 
the  terms  of  ministerial  conformity  imp*  sed  by 
Uniformity  passed  in  that  year.     Previously 
had  exerted  himself  successfully  in  a  scheme  hm 
cation  of   persons  intended  for  the  ministry,  i 
liberally  patronised,  of  which,  in   1658,  he 
count,  in  a  book  entitled  'A  Model  fur  the 
Students  of  Choice  Abilities  in  tlic  Univexvtij. 
pally  m  order  to  the  Ministr)-.' 

Being  ejected  from  his  cure,  and  prohibited 
erciso  of  his  ministry,  he  had  leisure  to  devt 
the  Ci>nipletion  of  the  great  work  which  has  ibwi 
so  extensively  kiiovin.    The  design  was  nolhinv  ka 
to  bring  into  one  view  whatever  had  been  vnt       bv  i 
of  all  ages  and  nations  un  the  books  of  Uoa%       i 
This,  alter  ten  years'  labour,  lie  completed,  ana 
two  volumes  appeared  in   1669.    These  weie  iblW»a 
three  other  \olumes,  forming  together  five  laryr 
which  an  e\ten>ive  edition  was  printed.  The  work 
as  good  ns  a  work  of  the  kind  cmn  be»  m 
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lat  it  is  a  very  valuable  and  useful  abridgement;  but  synopses 
id  abridgements  are  rather  for  the  multitude  than  for  scho- 
rs,  who  arc  rarely  satisfied  with  the  opinions  of  any  author 
hich  are  thus  presented  to  them  at  second-band  and  with- 
it  that  fulness  of  illustration  which  the  author  himself 
id  given ;  yet,  being  written  in  the  Latin  language,  it  is 

uifest  that  the  compiler  contemplated  a  work  adapted  to 

necessities  and  tastes  of  Biblical  scholars.     Its  chief  use 

ny  perhaps  be  said  to  be  as  a  convenient  body  of  exegetic 

iicism  lor  Biblical  students  who  are  placed  in  situations 
iiich  cut  them  off  from  convenient  access  to  large  li- 
raries. 

Besides  this,  there  is  an  English  work  by  the  same  author, 
Annotations  on  Scripture,*  which  was  left  by  him  unfi- 
ished,  but  completed  by  several  of  his  non-conforming 
rethren.  This  work  appeared  in  two  volumes,  folio, 
)85. 
He  was  also  engajied  in  most  of  the  controversies  of  liis 

s:  he  attacked  Biddlc  on  the  Socinian  question;  he 
lolished  a  defence  of  the  non-conforming  clergy  in  1662; 

prrote  against  the  intrusion  of  laymen  into  the  ministc- 
Bi  ofRce;  and  he  was  the  author  of  'The  Nullity  of  the 
Dmish  Faith,*  1666,  and  of  other  treatises  in  the  contro- 

§y  with  the  Papists.  lie  retired  to  Holland  to  find  the 
leration  which  was  denied  him  at  home,  and  died  at  Am* 
»rdam  in  1679. 

POOLE'S  HOLE.  [Derbyshire.] 
POONAH,  a  city  of  Hindustan,  in  the  presidency  of 
imbay  and  province  of  Aurungabad,  is  situated  at  the 
nfluence  of  the  rivers  Moula  and  Mouta.  It  is  about  80 
les  south-east  from  Bombay,  direct  distance;  in  18°30'N. 
Land  73°  52' E.  long. 

Poonah  stands  on  an  extensive  plain,  or  rather  tablo- 
id, which  is  about  2000  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
d  is  bordered  by  hills  which  rise  1500  or  2000  feet  above 

9  plain  itself.  These  hills  are  steep  and  rugged,  and, 
evious  to  the  conquest  of  the  Mahrattas  by  the  British 
rces  in   1818,  many  of  them  were  crowned  by  hill-for- 

ses,  which  are  now  however  nearly  all  destroyed  or 
lien  into  decay.  There  are  a  few  gardens  in  the  suburbs 
.the  city,  but  as  both  the  gardens  and  the  city  lie  in  a 
•llow,  the  general  appearance  of  the  surrounding  plain  is 
.ked  and  desolate. 

Poonah  was  forme ily  the  seat  of  the  Mahratta  sovereignty, 
td  the  residence  of  the  Peishwa.     It  is  not  a  handsome 

,  nor  apparently  of  large  size,  though  its  extent  must  be 
iisiderable,  since  its  population  in  1819  was  estimated  by 

.  Elphinstone  at  115,000,  and  Bishop  Heber  in  1825 
ui  informed  that  it  then  amounted  to  about  100,000. 
le  city  is  not  walled,  the  houses  are  very  irregularly  built, 
id  the  streets  are  ill- paved  and  interspersed  with  peepul- 
ees.  The  bazars  arc  mean:  there  are  many  pagoaas,  but 
me  of  them  either  large  or  handsome. 
The  palace  of  the  Peishwa  was  large,  and  had  a  hand- 
roe  quadrangle  surrounded  by  cloisters  of  carved  wooden 
liars,  but  the  external  appearance  was  not  striking.  When 
shop  Heber  was  there  in  1825  the  ground-Hoor  of  the 
incipal  building  was  used  as  a  prison,  and  the  Hour  imme- 
ately  above  as  a  dispensary;  a  large  audience-chamber 
IS  fitted  up  as  an  infirmary  for  the  natives,  and  a  long 
lUery  above  this  was  converted  into  an  hospital  for  the 
sane.  A  fire  broke  out  in  this  palace  in  1828,  but  we 
ive  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  it  was 
«troyed.  Other  small  residences  of  the  Peishwa  were 
lied  •Monday's  Palace,'  *  Tuesday's  Palace,'  &c.  The 
9st  beautiful  object  is  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Parvati 
le  mountain-go(Mcss),  situated  on  an  isolated  and  rather 
^ty  hill  immediately  over  the  town,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
lich  is  a  large  tank  surrounded  bv  gardens. 
A  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  indigent  was  founded 
Poonah  in  1829. 

The  British  have  a  military  cantonment  a  little  to  the 
%t  of  Poonah,  which  is  laid  out  in  wide  streets  and 
II  arranged.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  visitors  fh)m 
imbay. 

The  territory  conquered  from  the  Mahrattas  in  1818 
5,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  article  Deccan, 
3n  divided  into  four  coUectorates,  of  which  Poonah  is  one. 
ch  collectorate  is  under  the  management  of  an  officer 
th  the  title  of  collector,  who  is  generally  a  military  man, 
t  who  also  exercises  the  functions  of  a  judge  of  circuit 
d  magistrate;  but  there  is  a  chief  commissioner  over  all» 

10  resides  at  Poonah. 


For  an  account  of  the  Mahratta  war  and  of  the  successive 
Peishwas  who  resided  at  Poonah,  see  the  article  Mahrattas. 

The  cave-temple  of  Carlee,  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  the  article  Aurungabad,  is  about  a  mile  from  Carlee, 
which  is  the  last  village  on  the  great  road  across  the 
Western  Ghauts  from  Bombay  to  Poonah.  The  temple 
is  hewn  in  the  face  of  a  rocky  precipice,  two- thirds 
up  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  which  is  about  800  feet  above  the 
plain,  and  is  approached  by  a  narrow  path  winding  up^lie 
side  of  the  hill  among  trees  and  brushwood  and  fragments 
of  rock.  Besides  the  principal  temple,  there  are  many 
smaller  apartments  and  galleries,  in  two  stories,  some  of 
them  beautifully  ornamented.  A  mean  and  ruinous  temple 
to  Siva  serves  as  a  sort  of  gateway  to  the  cave,  and  a  simi- 
lar small  building  stands  on  the  right  hand  of  its  portico. 
The  approach  to  the  temple  itself  is  under  a  noble  arch 
filled  up  with  a  sort  of  portico  screen  in  two  stories  of  three, 
intercolumniations  below  and  five  above..  On  the  front  of 
the  portico,  but  a  little  to  the  left,  is  a  high  octagonal  pillar, 
surmounted  by  three  lions  placed  back  to  back.  Within 
the  portico,  to  the  right  and  left,  are  three  colossal  sculp- 
tures of  elephants,  in  alto-rilievo,  with  their  heads,  tusks, 
and  trunks  projecting  boldly  from  the  wall.  On  each  of 
them  is  a  driver,  very  well  carved,  and  a  palanquin,  with 
two  persons  seated  in  it.  The  internal  screen  of  the  vesti- 
bule leading  to  the  temple  is  covered  with  alti-rilievi  of 
male  and  female  figures,  somewhat  larger  than  life.  The 
temple  itself  is  about  sixty  feet  long  by  thirty  wide,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  but  that  of  the  entrance  with  a  colon- 
nade of  octagonal  columns,  the  capitals  of  which  consist  of 
a  large  cap  like  a  bell,  finely  carved,  and  surmounted  by 
two  elephants  with  their  trunks  entwine({,  and  each  carry- 
ing two  male  figures  and  one  female.  The  roof  is  decorated 
with  ribs  of  timber,  which  are  not  fi}r  support,  but  have  a 
fine  efifect  in  the  perspective  of  the  interior.  There  is  no 
image  of  Budda  or  any  other  idol  in  this  temple. 

(Heber's  Narrative  qfa  Journey  through  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces of  India  in  1824  and  1825;  Mrs.  Postans's  fFestern 
India  in  1838.) 

POOR  LAWS  AND  SETTLEMENT.  A  sketch  of 
the  early  history  of  the  English  poor-law,  down  to  the  43 
Eliz.,  c.  2,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Pauperism.  Some  ac- 
count is  also  there  given  of  the  great  evds  which  ensued 
from  the  subsequent  maladministration  of  the  law.  and 
finally  created  the  necessity  for  the  Poor- Law  Amendment 
Act.(4  &  5  Wm.  IV., c.  76).  It  will  be  convenient  lo  state 
how  the  law  stood  previously  to  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
and  then  to  notice  some  of  its  leading  provisions. 

Every  indigent  person,  whether  a  native  or  a  foreigner, 
being  in  any  district  of  England  or  Wales,  in  whicli  a  fund 
is  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  has  a  right  to  be 
supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  out  of  that  fund.  This 
right  depends  on  statute,  and  principally  on  the  43  Eliz.,  c.  2, 
which  enacts  that  the  churchwardens  of  every  parish,  and 
four,  three,  or  two  substantial  householders  there,  to  be 
nominated  yearly  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  two  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace,  shall  be  called  overseers  of  the  poor. 
[Overseers.]  Under  this  statute  overseers  could  be  ap- 
pointed for  parishes  only.  This  proved  very  insufiicient, 
because  many  large  and  populous  districts  were  not  situate 
within  any  parish,  and  consequently  no  overseers  whatever 
could  be  appointed  for  them ;  and  also  because  many 
parishes  themselves  were  of  such  magnitude  that  one 
set  of  overseers  could  not  properly  attend  to  all  the  poor. 
To  supply  this  defect,  the  13  &  14  Car.  II.,  c.  12,  autho- 
rised the  appointment  of  overseers  in  any  township  that  was 
either  extra- parochial  or  was  part  of  a  parish  so  large  at  to 
require  distinct  sets  of  officers  for  the  management  of  its 
poor.  Townships  are  sometimes  created  also  by  local 
acts. 

It  is  the  duty  of  these  overseers  to  raise  and  administer 
the  Amd  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  their  district.  This 
fund,  which  is  called  the  poor-rate,  they  are  directed  by  the 
statute  of  Eliz.  in  parishes,  and  by  the  statute  of  Car.  II. 
in  townships,  to  raise  *  weekly  or  otherwise,  by  taxation  of 
every  inhabitant,  parson,  vicar,  and  other,  and  every  oc- 
cupier of  lands,  houses,  tithes  impropriate,  propriations  of 
tithes,  coal-mines  or  saleable  underwoods  in  the  said  parish, 
in  such  competent  sum  and  sums  of  money  as  they  shall 
think  fit,  &c.  according  to  the  ability  of  the  parish.* 

These  provisions  are  still  however,  even  since  the  4  &  5 
Wm.  IV.,  c.  76,  very  inadequate.  Overseers  cannot  be  ap- 
pointed, nor  can  a  poor-rate  b«  levied  in  any  place  that  was 
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not  ancieiilly  ciibcr  a  parish  or  a  township.  Many  districts 
which  are  very  populous  at  the  present  auy  furin  no  part  of 
any  parish  or  township ;  and  the  poor  of  buch  districts,  if 
unable  to  remove  themselves  to  a  parochial  division  of  the 
country,  where  they  will  be  entitled  to  relief,  may,  as  far  as 
the  law  is  concerned,  perish  from  want. 

The  rate  may  be  made  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
place,  which,  whether  parish  or  township,  may  conveniently 
in  either  case  be  called  a  parish,  fur  any  period  not  less 
than  a  week  nor  exceeding  a  year.  The  rate,  which  is 
made  in  writing,  gives  the  names  of  the  persons  rated,  a  de- 
scription of  the  property  for  which  they  are  rated,  and  the 
amount  payable  by  them ;  it  contains  also  a  declaration, 
signed  by  the  parish  otlicors,  that  the  rate  is,  to  the  best  of 
their  belief,  correct,  and  that  they  have  used  their  best  en- 
deavours to  make  it  so.  Tlie  rate  so  made  and  signed  must 
be  taken  to  two  justices  for  their  assent,  which  is  called  the 
allowance  of  the  rate,  and  public  notice  of  such  allowance 
must  be  given  on  the  Sunday  following,  or  the  rate  will  be 
entirely  void. 

As  the  statute  expressly  mentions  both  inhabitants  and 
occupiers,  inhabitants  were  held  liable  to  be  rated  in  propor- 
tion to  their  ability  within  the  parish,  although  they  had  no 
property  there  which  was  capable  of  occupation,  and  occupiers 
of  property  therein  were  held  liable  although  they  resided 
elsewhere.  Accordingly  both  real  corporeal  property  and 
personal  property  within  the  parish  may  be  assessed,  as  con- 
stituting '  the  ability  of  the  parish  ;*  real  corporeal  property, 
as  land  or  houses,  may  be  assessed,  wheresoever  the  occupier 
resides,  and  personal  property,  if  the  owner  is  resident  within 
the  parish.  Incorporeal  real  property,  since  it  is  not  the 
subject  of  occupation,  seems  not  to  be  rateable  unless  inci- 
dentally, when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tolls  of  a  canal,  it  is,  as 
it  were,  annexed  to  and  enhances  the  value  of  corporeal  real 
property,  which  is  the  subject  of  occupation.  As  it  is  the 
occupier  and  not  the  owner  of  real  corporeal  property  who 
is  rated  for  it,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  term  *  real  pro- 
perty' is  not  used  in  the  poor-laws  according  to  its  strict 
legal  sense,  and  that  the  occupier  of  a  house  is  rated  for  it, 
although  he  has  a  mere  chattel  interest  in  it.  The  term 
*  personal  property '  is  also  used  in  a  restricted  sense ;  it 
denotes  stock  in  trade,  and  such  things  as  are  not  at  all  of 
the  nature  of  realty,  and  excludes  chattels  real.  The  assess- 
ment is  laid  in  respect  of  the  revenue  or  annual  profit  of  the 
property  rated,  whether  real  or  personal.  Such  property 
therefoie  as  is  incapable  of  yielding  ])rofit  is  not  rateable. 
The  assessment  upon  land  and  houses,  &c.  is  calculated 
upon  an  estimate  of  their  net  annual  value,  which  is  defined 
to  be  the  rent  at  which  they  would  let  from  year  to  year,  free 
of  all  tcnant*8  rates  and  taxes,  and  tithe  commutation  rent- 
charge,  if  any,  and  deducting  the  probable  average  of  annual 
costs  of  repairs,  insurance,  and  any  other  expenses  which 
may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  premises  in  a  state  to  com- 
mand such  rent.  Personal  property  was  not  rate<l  unless  it 
had,  as  it  were,  a  local  existence;  and  therefore  neither 
stock  in  the  funds  nor  money  was  rateable.  Furniture  also 
was  exempted,  because  it  yielded  no  profit.  In  practice  the 
only  kind  of  personal  property  ever  rated,  and  that  in  very  few- 
places,  was  stock  in  trade  and  ships.  The  rating  of  this 
species  of  property  was  attended  with  many  disadvantages. 
The  rate  was  to  be  made  on  the  profit,  which  was  defined  to 
1>e  not  the  whole  profit,  but  the  excess  after  payment  of 
debts.  Thus  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  ascertain  the  rateable 
amount  of  such  property,  and  the  proprietor  might  always 
evade  the  tax  by  residing  out  of  the  parish.  So  long  how- 
ever as  pergonal  property  was  rateable  by  law,  the  omission 
of  it  in  the  rate  was  a  ground  of  appeal,  because  all  persons 
liable  are  to  be  rated  e<iually  according  to  their  ability.  The 
inconvenience  of  this  state  of  thini^s  induced  the  legislature 
during  the  present  hcssion  of  parliament  (lb40)  to  enact  (by 
3  and  4  Vict.,  4,  c.  bU)  that  no  inhabitant  should  be  rated 
for  his  stock  in  trade  or  other  property.  The  word  *  inhabitant ' 
may  now  be  considered  as  struck  out  of  the  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth; nobody  will  have  to  contribute  henceforwunl  to  the 
poor-rate  except  in  his  character  of  occupier.  Personal  pro- 
perty therefore  is  no  longer  rateable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  detailed  remarks  on  tithes 
and  other  pn»perty  which,  by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  are 
expressly  made  chargeable. 

If  a  parish  is  unable  to  furnish  a  sufficient  sum  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  fxjor,  any  other  parish  in  the  same  hun- 
dred, with  the  banctioii  of  two  justices,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  county,  with  thesanctiou  of  the  justices  at  quarteries- 


sioni,  may  be  called  tipon  to  assist  the  leu  »>1vKt  r«.*>k 
This  is  called  rating  parishes  in  aid. 

The  overseers  are  to  collect  the  rate  from  the  f»n«i 
rated.     If  a  person  rated  do  not  pay  « lien  called  opA.  tte 
overseers  may  obtain  a  summons  from  two  juftticcs,  reqaj 
him  to  show  cause  why  a  warrant  should  not  i^sim  is  ■«« 
the  rate  by  distress  and  sale  of  his  goods ;  mnd,  if  as 
ficicnt  cause  is  shown,  the  payment  is  enfurecd  aceoi 
liie  party  so  summoned  may  show  foiT  raii*e  thmt        bh 
itself  is  void,  or  that  he  is  not  liable ;  he  may  aUoi  i 
consent  of  the  overseers^  be  excused,  if  it  appear 
unable  to  pay  through  poverty.     He  may  also  apikai 
the  rate,  and  notice  of  appeal  deprires  the  mi  •  ■ 

their  jurisdiction  to  distrain   until  tlie   appeal  •« 
unless  the  objection  is  solely  on  the  ground  of  ona 
in  which  case  the  warrant  may  issue  for  such  a  soai  ■ 
property  was  rated  at  in  the  last  valid  rate.    The 
againt  the  rate  on  the  ground  of  inequality,  unf  w 

incorrectness  in  the  valuation  of  the  property  ralau  om  « 
to  justices  at  petty- sessions,  from  whose  decxsioo  a  ■ 
appeal  lies  to  the  general  quarter-seii»«ions.     The 
the  above  grounds,  may  also  be  taken  to  the  i|Hai 
sions  in  the  first  instance.     If  the  objection  kw  to       v 
ciple  of  the  rate  itself,  or  it  is  intended  to  dispute 
lity  of  the  property  to  be  ratml,  the  appeal  bc»  m 
q uarter-sessions  only.     I n  all  these  cases  uf  appeal aatkr ■ 
appeal  and  of  the  precise  objections  to  the  rate 
given  to  the  parish-otficcrs,  and  also  to  any  raico 
ants  that  may  be  interciited  in  opposin;;  the  appsiiam 
for  instance,  where  his  ground  of  complaint  is  that 
have  been  under-mtcd. 

The  overseers,  who  in  some  parishes  act  under  thi 
tion  of  a  select  vestry,  and  arc  assisted  hy  ssriifirt  m^ 
seers,  are  to  &pply  the  |K>or-mte  to  the  relief  of  the  worn  if 
their  parish.    The  poor  of  the  pariah  are,  in  one 
those  who  happen  to  be  in  the  parish  at  the  1       «■       w 
being  in  distress :  for  the  parish  in  which  they  Un^iMawtt 
is  bound  to  afford  such  paujiers  immediate,  ur,  as  it  i 
casual  relief.    But  if  the  frame  parish  were  boaad        ■ 
aflford  continued  relief  to,  or  perroanentiv  to  "-■ — 
the  destitute  who  should  come  within  it,  tlie  burdco  ** 
porting  the  poor  might  press  ver}'  unequally  upoai 
parishes.       Paupers  would  then,  influenced  by  mm 

fancy,  or  instigated  to  exonerate  some   other  pa«BH 
the  power  of  fastening  themselves   for  ever 
ticular  parish,  or  of  roaming  at  pleasure 
to  another  in  unrestricted   vagrancy,      luc  la 
II.,  c.  12,  was  passed  to  obviate  these  evils,  and  k 
dation  of  the  present  law  which  determines  the 
a  pauper  belongs,  and  gives  the  power  of  r 
it.    This  law  is  called  the  law  of  scttlemehi.     * 
enables  two  justices,  upon  complaint  made  bvlwd 
wardens  or  overseers  of  the  poor  of   any  k. 

justice  of  the  peace,  within  forty  days  after  »  | 
ing  to  settle  there,  in  any  tenement  under  the  >« 
of  10/.,  by  their  warrant  to  remove  such  person  to 
where  he  was  Mast  legally  settled,  either  as  a  i 
holder,  sojourner,  apprentice,  or  ser\'ant,  for 
forty  days  at  the  least.'     Later  statutes  ha%*e  gn 
fied  the  heads  of  settlement  here  enumerated, 
added  others ;  they  have  also  made  a  pauper  iri^      m 
until  he  has  become  chargeable  to  the  forei^  w 
receiving  relief  from  it,  either  in  person  or  I 
hands  of  his  wife  or  children. 

Tlie  following  are  the  settlements  tliat  suhsitfcd  tf 
passing  of  the  Poor- Law  Amendment  Act: — m 
oirth,  parentage,  marriage,  hiring  and  serviefe,       !«•• 
ship,  renting  a  tenement,  estate,  office,  payn«Eii»  Jt 
Settlements  may  be  divided  into  two  general  clasfes:  ■ 
first,  natural  or  derivative  settlements,  as  by  birfh. 
age,  or  marriage,  to  the  perfection  of  which 
parish  is  unnecessary ;  secondly,  acquired  a 
eluding  all  the  remaining  settlements  above 
to  these  residence  for  forty  days  in  the  pari«u 
The  following  were  the  modes  of  acquirini^  the 
settlements  which  have  been  enumerated:— I,  • 
by  birth.— In  order  that  children  may  not  be : 
their  parents,  the  settlement  of  the  father  duciiiv  ha 
and  the  settlement  of  the  mother  aAer  his  death,  is 
llement  of  the  children.     But  legitimate  ehildrvn  wU> 
no  known  settlement  are  settled  in  the  place  of  ihea 
so  also  are  illegitimate  children,  for  they  ean  derm  • 
settlement  nor  any  thing  else  from  their  paivDta.    i 
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however,  during  the  age  of  nurture,  which  continues  till 
they  are  seven  years  of  age,  must  not  be  separated  from 
their  parents,  and  are  therefore  to  be  supported  in  the  pa- 
rish where  their  parents  happen  to  be,  at  the  expense  of 
the  parish  of  their  birth  settlement.  2.  Settlement  by 
parentage. — The  settlement  of  the  father,  or,  if  he  have 
none,  the  maiden  settlement  of  the  mother,  is  commu- 
nicated to  legitimate  unemancipated  children.  After  the 
titther*s  death  their  settlement  shifts  with  thai  of  the  widow, 
until  she  marry  again,  in  which  case  the  settlement  of  her 
new  husband  is  not  communicated  to  them.  A  child  is 
■aid  to  be  unemancipated  so  long  as  he  forms  part  of  the 
parent's  family.  A  child  is  emancipated  when  he  gains  a 
settlement  of  his  own,  or,  being  of  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
lives  apart  from  and  independently  of  the  parent,  or  con- 
tracts some  relation  inconsistent  with  his  continuing  a  sub- 
ordinate member  of  the  parent's  family,  as  by  marrying  or 
enlisting  as  a  soldier.  Any  settlement  of  the  parent  ac- 
qnired  after  the  child's  emancipation  is  not  communicated 
to  him.  3.  Settlement  by  marriage. — To  prevent  the  sepa- 
imtion  of  husband  and  wife,  the  settlement  of  the  husband 
b  communicated  to  the  wife  ;  she  can  acquire  no  settlement 
iuring  marriage ;  and,  if  he  have  no  settlement,  she  cannot 
tie  separated  from  him  by  removal  to  her  maiden  settle- 
iit.  4.  Settlement  by  hiring  and  service  is  acquired 
ivy  a  person  unmarried,  and  without  unemancipated  chil- 
Iren,  hiring  himself  for  a  year  into  service,  abiding  for  a 
ir^ar  in  the  same  service,  and  residing  for  forty  days  in  any 
parish  within  the  year,  and  with  a  view  to  the  service.  A 
l^neral  hiring,  that  is,  a  hiring  where  nothing  is  said  as  to 
;he  duration  of  the  contract,  is  considered  a  hiring  for  a 
irear.  The  service  for  the  year  need  not  be  wholly  under 
the  hiring  for  a  year,  it  is  sufficient  if  part  of  the  service  be 
under  such  hiring;  the  residue  maybe  either  under  another 
biring,  or  under  no  hiring  at  all.  The  settlement  is  gained 
the  parish  where  the  servant  last  completes  the  residence 
tfi  forty  days — the  forty  days  need  not  be  consecutive  days ; 
if  the  servant  reside  thirty-nine  days  in  parish  A,  then 
forty  days  in  parish  B,  and  finally  another  day  in  A,  A, 
where  he  last  completed  a  residence  of  forty  days,  will  be 
the  place  of  his  settlement.  All  the  forty  days  must  be 
irithin  the  compass  of  a  single  year,  but  it  is  suilicient  if  the 
residence  for  any  part  of  the  forty  days  be  under  the  yearly 
hiring.  5.  Settlement  by  apprenticeship  is  gained  in  the 
parish  where  a  person  bound  by  deed  as  an  apprentice  last 
completes  a  residence  of  forty  days  in  his  character  of 
M>prentice.  No  service  is  reouired,  but  the  apprentice  during 
the  necessary  period  of  residence  must  be  under  his  masters 
control.  6.  Settlement  by  renting  a  tenement  is  acquired 
by  hiring  and  actually  occupying  a  tenement  at  the  rent  of 
at  least  1 0/.  a  year,  payment  of  rent  to  that  amount,  and 
residence  for  forty  days  in  the  parish  where  the  tenement  is. 
By  actual  occupation  is  meant  that  no  part  of  the  tenement 
must  be  underlet.  7.  Settlement  by  estate  is  gained  by  the 
possession  of  any  freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  property, 
and  residence  for  forty  days  in  the  parish  where  the  estate 
lies.  If  the  estate  come  to  a  party  in  any  way  except  by  pur- 
chase, the  value  of  the  estate  is  immaterial ;  but  a  purchased 
estate  confers  no  settlement  if  the  price  given  was  under  30/. 
But  a  person  residing  on  his  estate,  whatever  may  be  its  value, 
is  by  Magna  Charta  irremoveable  from  it  while  so  residing, 
although  he  may  have  gained  no  settlement  in  respect  of  it. 
8.  Settlement  by  ofHce  is  gained  by  executing  any  public 
oflSce  in  a  parish,  such  as  the  office  of  constable,  sexton,  &c. 
for  a  year,  and  residing  there  forty  days.  The  office  need 
not  be  of  a  parochial  nature,  but  it  must  be  at  least  an  an- 
nual office.  9.  Settlement  by  payment  of  rates. — In  order 
to  acquire  this  settlement  a  person  must  have  been  rated  to 
and  have  paid  the  public  taxes  of  a  parish,  in  respect  of  a 
tenement  hired  at  a  rent  of  10/.  a  year,  and  have  paid  that 
imount  of  rent,  and  resided  forty  days  in  the  parish  of  the 
enement.  This  head  of  settlement  therefore  includes  all 
he  requisites  of  settlement  by  renting  atonement,  except 
he  requisite  of  actual  occupation. 
All  persons  whatsoever,  whether  natural  bom  subjects  of 
iglaiul  and  Wales,  Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  or  foreigners, 
jay  gain  a  settlement  in  this  country.  A  chargeable  pau- 
er  is  to  be  removed  to  the  place  where  he  last  acquired  a 
ettlement.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  find  out  the  place 
f  such  last  settlement ;  this  is  so  more  especially  in  cases 
f  settlement  by  hiring  and  service  and  apprenticeship, 
»here  the  residence,  being  unconnected  with  anything  of  a 
.ed  nature,  as  a  tenement  or  office  in  any  particular 
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parish,  may  be  continually  shifting,  the  settlement  conse- 
quently shifting  with  it,  until  the  last  day  of  the  service  or 
apprenticeship.  Paupers  who  have  no  settlement  must  be 
maintained  by  the  parish  in  which  they  happen  to  be,  as 
casual  poor,  unless  they  were  born  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
or  in  the  islands  of  Man,  Jersey,  or  Guernsey,  in  which 
case  they  are  to  be  taken  under  a  pass-warrant  of  two  jus- 
tices to  their  own  country.  When  a  pauper  has  become 
chargeable,  and  it  is  sought  to  remove  him,  he  is  taken  be- 
fore two  justices,  who  inquire  as  to  his  place  of  settlement, 
and,  if  satisfied,  upon  his  examination  and  such  other  evi- 
dence as  may  be  laid  before  them,  make  an  order  for  his 
removal  thither.  The  parish  to  which  he  is  removed  may 
dispute  its  liability  by  appeal  to  the  quarter-sessions,  when 
the  order  of  removal  will  be  quashed,  unless  it  appear  that 
the  pauper  is  settled  in  the  appellant  parish. 

The  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  (4  and  5  Wm.  IV.,  c.  76) 
has  made  no  change  in  the  law  respecting  the  rateability  of 
property  or  the  mode  of  collecting  the  rate.  The  act  does 
not  apply  itself  to  the  rate  until  collected ;  it  then  takes  up 
the  rate  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  better  distribution  of 
it.  To  this  end  the  administration  of  relief  to  the  poor 
throughout  England  and  Wales  is  subject  to  the  control 
of  three  commissioners.  Their  powers,  and  the  new  agency 
established  for  the  administration  of  relief  under  their  di- 
rection, have  been  already  described.  [Pauperism.]  In 
parishes  or  unions  where  there  are  guardians  or  a  select 
vestry,  relief  is  to  be  given  solely  by  such  guardians  or  ves- 
try, or  by  their  order,  unless  in  cases  of  urgent  distress. 
In  these  cases  an  overseer  is  bound  to  give  temporary  re- 
lief in  articles  of  absolute  necessity,  but  not  in  money,  and» 
if  he  refuse,  he  may  be  required  to  do  so  b^  a  magistrate's 
order,  disobedience  to  which  is  visited  by  a  penalty  of  5/. 
In  parishes  which  have  no  guardians  or  select  vestry,  the 
management  and  relief  of  the  poor  is  still  left  to  overseers, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  commissioners.  But,  with  the 
exceptions  above  stated,  the  task  of  relieving  the  poor  is 
wholly  withdrawn  from  overseers,  these  officers,  from  igno- 
rance or  corrupt  motives,  having  been  generally  found  in- 
competent to  the  discharge  of  so  important  a  duty.  They 
are  still  however  entrusted  with  the  making  and  collection 
of  the  poor-rate,  which  they  are  to  pay  over  to  those  who 
have  the  distribution  of  it.  The  general  discretionary  power 
which  magistrates  formerly  exercised  in  ordering  relief  is 
also  withdrawn.  But  a  single  magistrate  may  still  order 
medical  relief,  when  called  for  by  sudden  and  dangerous  ' 
illness ;  and  two  magistrates  may  order  relief  to  adult  per- 
sons, who  from  age  or  infirmity  are  unable  to  work,  without 
reouiring  them  to  reside  in  the  workhouse.  Relief  to  able- 
boaied  persons  cannot  be  given  out  of  the  workhouse,  unless 
with  the  sanction  of  the  commissionera.  In  substance,  the 
wants  of  the  poor  are  as  amply  supplied  as  before  the  Act, 
but  the  manner  of  administering  relief  is  so  regulated,  by 
subjecting  the  applicants  for  it  to  the  discipline  of  a  work- 
house and  to  other  restraints,  that  the  condition  of  a  pauper, 
living  upon  the  parish  fund,  is  depressed,  in  point  of  com- 
fort, below  that  of  the  labourer.  Thu^  a  ready  test  is  ap- 
plied to  distinguish  real  and  pretended  destitution,  and  a 
powerful  incentive  to  work  is  held  out  to  all  who  can  find 
employment. 

The  means  also  of  obtaining  employment  are  mcreased 
by  enlarging  the  market  for  the  poor  man's  labour.  This 
is  the  result  of  a  relaxation  in  the  law  of  settlement,  and 
particularly  of  settlement  by  hiring  and  service.  The  old 
law  had  been  found  to  obstruct  the  free  circulation  of  labour 
by  confining  the  poor  to  their  own  parishes.  The  labourer 
himself,  from  attachment  to  old  scenes  and  associates,  was 
often  unwilling  to  engage  himself  for  a  year  in  a  strange 
parish,  lest,  by  acquiring  a  settlement  there,  he  should  in- 
cur, at  some  future  time,  a  permanent  separation  from 
home:  the  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  had  an  equally  strong 
objection  to  hire  a  strange  labourer  on  such  terms  as  to 
burden  his  parish  with  a  new  settler. 

By  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  a  settlement  by  hiring 
and  service  cannot  be  acquired  for  the  future;  but  the  Act 
does  not  interfere  materially  with  settlements  previously 
acquired.  Settlements  by  office  and  by  apprenticeship  in 
the  sea  service  or  to  a  fisherman  can  no  longer  be  acquired. 
Settlement  by  renting  a  tenement  is  clogged  with  the  addi- 
tional qualification  that  the  occupier  must  have  been  assessed 
to  the  poor-rate,  and  paid  the  same  for  one  year.  Settlement 
by  estate,  like  any  other  settlement,  when  once  gained, 
used  to  endure  till  it  waa  superseded  by  some  new  settle* 
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mont ;  but  now  it  is  converted  to  a  temporary  settlement, 
and  to  he  retained  so  lonj;  unly  as  the  proprietor  vhall  live 
within  ten  rniles  of  the  estate.  Settlements  by  marriage 
and  by  payment  of  rates  are  untouche<l.  Settlement  by 
parenta|i^e  and  settlement  by  birth  are  both  affected  to  this 
extent,  that  illegitimate  children  burn  aAer  the  passing  of 
the  Act  arc  to  follow  the  settlement  of  their  mother,  until 
the  ago  of  sixteen,  or  until  they  acquire  a  settlement  in 
their  own  right ;  instead  of  taking,  as  formerly,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  place  of  their  birth.  The  effect  of  this  change 
in  the  law  is  that  an  unmarried  woman,  whose  pregnancy 
in  itself  made  her  chargeable,  is  no  longer  hunted  from  the 
parish  in  which  she  happens  to  be,  in  order  that  the  parish 
may  not,  by  the  birth  of  the  child  therein,  be  permanently 
charged  with  its  maintenance.  The  old  law  of  settlement 
was  full  of  legal  difTiculties  and  refinements,  and  the  effect 
of  the  change  in  the  law  has  been  to  relieve  parishes  from 
a  frightful  mass  of  litigation. 

A  great  change  also  has  been  introduced  in  the  general 
law  of  bastardy.  Formerly  the  putative  father  was  liable 
for  the  support  of  a  bastard,  on  the  unsupported  oath  of  the 
mother  that  he  was  the  father  of  it.  Before  the  birth  of 
the  child,  he  might  be  called  upon  to  give  security  to  provide 
for  the  ciiild,  and,  if  unable  to  give  such  security,  might  bo 
committed  to  prison;  and,  after  its  birth,  an  order  of  filia- 
tion mii^ht  bo  made  upon  liim  by  two  justices  out  of  ses- 
sions. By  the  new  Act  neither  the  mother  nor  the  putative 
father  of  a  bastard  can  be  punished,  as  was  formerly  the 
case.  Female  incontinence  is  checked  by  making  the 
mother  liable  to  maintain  her  child  in  the  first  instance. 
Tlie  putative  father  is  resorted  to  only  in  the  event  of  her  in- 
ability, and  no  order  of  maintenance  can  be  made  upon  him, 
except  at  quarter-sessions,  and  the  evidence  of  the  mother 
must  be  corrol)orated  in  some  material  particular.  By  a  still 
more  recent  Act  the  order  is  to  bo  made  at  petty-sessions, 
unless  the  putative  father  desire  that  the  case  may  be  heard 
at  the  quarter-sessions,  and  give  security  to  abide  by  the 
judgment  uf  that  court. 

Any  person  who  marries  a.  woman  having  children, 
whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  is  made  liable  to  maintain 
them  until  they  attain  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  until  the  death 
of  the  mother. 

Tlie  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor,  which  has  been 
introduced  into  Ireland,  by  1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  6G,  has  been 
already  noticed.    [Pauperism.] 

A  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  has  been  in  force  for 
about  two  centuries  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch  law  resem- 
bles in  many  respects  the  Englibh  law,  but  bus  been  more 
wisely  administered.  In  Scotland  liowever  the  able-bodied 
Iiave  no  legal  right  to  relief.  (Monypenny  on  tlio  *  Scotch 
Poor-Law ;'  Edin.  l(ei\,  vol.  lix.,  p.  423.) 

(Bl.'s  Cnmm,^  359;  Nolan's  Poor  Laws :  Burn's  Justic^t 
*  Poor ;'  and  Gambier  On  the  Law  of  Settlement.) 

POPAYAN.    [Granada,  New] 

POPE,  ALEXANDER,  was  bom  ia  London,  May  22, 
1688.  His  parents  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  his  father, 
who,  according  to  Pope's  own  account,  was  of  a  noble  family, 
kept  a  linen-draper's  shop  in  the  Strand.  In  his  early 
vears,  his  father  retired  to  Binfield  in  Windsor  Forest,  and 
here  Vo\yQ  formed  his  first  plans  of  study,  and,  while  yet  a 
child,  determined  to  be  a  poet.  The  *  Pastorals'  were  com- 
posctl  when  he  was  sixteen,  but  not  published  till  he  was 
twenty-one  (17Ul»),  in  Tonson's  'Miscellany.'  He  next 
pro<luced  the  *  Es^ay  on  Criticism,'  and  not  long  after  ap- 
peared the  *  Rape  of  the  l>K*k,'  and  *  The  Temple  of  Fame,' 
a  partial  imitation  of  Chaucer.  In  1 713  he  published  '  Wind- 
sor Forest,'  and  soon  after  this  date  the  proposals  for  a  sub- 
scription to  a  verr  luii  of  the  *  Iliad.'*  The  whole  work  was 
complett*il  between  his  twenty-tifth  and  thirtieth  year.  The 
fame  which  ii  procured  for  Pope,  joinerl,  as  is  probable,  to 
his  own  ill-tcini)cr,  lost  him  the  friendship  of  Addison,  but 
probably  raised  hini  to  the  place  which  Addison  had  filled 
as  leader  of  the  literature  of  the  day.  In  the  translation  of 
the  *  Ody>sey,*  Pope  was  bel|KMl  by  Broome  and  Fen  ton. 
Pope  tran!»lated  twelve  books,  Broome  eight,  and  Fen  ton 
four. 

Ill   17-J8  he  published  '  The  Dunciad,*  and  in  1733  the 

Essay  on  Mun,'  which  however  was  not  avowed  till  the 

next  >ear.  ^hen  he  wrote  his  '  Charaeters  of  Men.  or  Moral 

£>says.     The-ic  were  prece<led  and  followed  by  •  Imitations 

of  Horace.'  an>l  in  1 7  11  tue  li>t  of  his  poems  concludes  with 

•  A  Pill  ;v.-.-ini  ..rill,,  l.irj  -ill  niih  Linlut,  the  price  of  tli«  work,  fcc,  «rc 
fi\Th  III  J..»iii«.ii."*  •  Lii  •  iif  I'  i|i«..- 


an  additional  book  of 'The  Duneiad,'  in  vbieli  CiWbcr 
the  place  of  Theobald,  the  original  hero.     Abuui  ibib  i 
his  health  declined,  and  on  the  30th  May,  1 7-1  -i,  he  dia^  m 
asthma  and  decay  of  nature. 

To  enumerate  the  friends  of  Pope  would  be  to  pt«  i !« 
of  the  great  men  of  the  time.  One  of  bia  feilingi  m  a 
desire  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  faahion,  and  hn 
supremacy  gave  him  that  of  men  of  leaniing,  le 
commanded  a  very  large  circle.  Anions  them 
son,  with  whom  he  quarrelled ;  Swifl.  to  wba  be 
the  *  Dunciad ;'  Atterburv,  on  wboie  trial  b«  it 

witness  for  the  defence;  Bolingbroke^  to  wb<       a«  ■ 
have  owed  the  maxims  of  the  '  Btny  on  Man ,  and  \ 

Pope  was  short  and  deformed.    It  ia  surp     i      \^ 
should  have  lived  so  long  as  he  did*  having  w 
infirmity  and  hard  study  to  contend  againat,  wits 
tion  of  a  violent  temper,  over  which  he  had  lo  1        « 
that  ho  could  not  avoid  thowine  anger  bj  the  -       t 
tions  of  his  countenance.    Permpe  there  ia  w 
history  of  literature  more  remarkable  than  tL«  pu 
acquired  by  Pope.    To  attain,  in  the  eetimatioa  ef  ■ 
nation,  to  the  first  rank  among  her  poeta.  tb  » 

greatest  which  any  nation  has  to  boaat.  ia 
tion ;  but  that  it  should  have  been  acquirea  wn  kov 
of  such  poems  as  Pope  has  left,  is  not  leaa  woDderlui. 
enumeration  of  his  prioqipel  works  will  ahov  that,  viik  «r« 
two  trivial  exceptions,  his  very  snbjacia  wen  boftiieed  hm 
some  other  writer.    His  '  Pastorals'  are  a  niitaiv of  Vifi 
and  Theocritus,  and  have  little  to  reooBBcad  then.  OM 
what  is  common  to  all  the  verses  of  bis  aeheol,  a  beemi 
flow  of  words  and  an  epigrammatic  turn  of  eipitesiuu.  Tb 
by  convention  has  received  the  name  of  noeCrv.  bat  if  h 
poetry  wcmean  anything  more  than  ii  ras  let 

mto  ornamented  language,  if  poetry       iw 
the  Greeks  understood  by  it,  a  creatiu»,  Vte  mam 

of  it  here.  Even  the  *  Messiah,'  beautiful  aa  »  wide 
is,  has  little  claim  to  the  title  of  a  poen.  Indeed, 
fesses  nothing  more  than  to  be  an  imitation. 

The  *  Es^ay  on  Criticism '  is  worth  notice,  as.  f 
with  Pope's  preface  to  his  works,  it  showa  ▼       ri 
influence  was  most  predominant  in  Ibrmii      «bf 
style  of  versification  in  his  time.    That  any 
of  any  measure  of  poetic  spirit  should  be  ««  tr 
alive  to  what  others  said  of  nim,  as  in  bia  leeoBki «        • 
employ  himself  in  canvassing  the  merita  of  i 

rules  of  criticism,  is  certainly  not  what  ve  m 

He  who  has  given  birth  to  a  high  prodoctivii  %m%  tm 
gination  cannot  help  feeling  that  ita  rarril  lesta 
grounds  than  the  decisions  of  any  man  or  partj 
remains  satisfied  in  the  pleasure  which  thee: 
noble  faculty  always  gives,  without  troubling  w 
inquire  what  '  the  critics'  have  said  upon  it.  or « 
general  verdict  of  his  readers.  At  the  time  w 
however,  authorship  was  reduced  to  a  kind  oi  «; 
end  in  view  was  to  please  the  readers :  the  readera  u  t 

were  almost  entirely  of  one  and  that  a  lira  if  «d 
class  who  read  were  members  of  the  fashionable  » 
firequented  coffee- houses,  the  clubs  of  those  dayi^ 
cofiee-houses  some  one  presided ;  and  hence  bj 
car  of  this  president,  or,  what  was  better,  b^ 
place,  an  author  became  in  great  measure  the  ii  ■ 

own  work.    Dryden*s  literary  supremaer  conld  bs 
among  us,  for  it  requires  a  confined  claaa, ;         a 
liar  state  of  society  to  secure  so  general  a  rc| 
ever  Dry  den  obtained  it,  and,  by  doing  aob  s«» 
The  booksellers  favoured  it,  for  nothing  eouM 
venient  to  them  as  to  have  under  their  romi  J 

of  literature ;  and  the  eflixt  of  all  this  was  tu 
imitator  of  Dryden,and  all  the  other  poets  of     ruai 
of  Popt>,  as  the  person  whose  style  waa  t 
by  those  whom  Addison  and  Pope  and  Ihvir  ci 
call  *  the  town,'  the  only  literary  tribunal  theri  lu  ■■ 
we  were  to  give  a  reason  for  the  predominant  in  I 
sesseil  by  *  the  town '  in  Pope's  days,  an  infli 
continued  till  the  French  revolution,  we  shoulta 
to  that  revulsion  in  favour  of  the  court  which  soc« 
Restoration,   and  which   the  unpopularily  of  « 
unable  to  destroy,  joined  to  the  influence  whim  i 
manners  and  modes  of  thought  had  arquired  to  the 
dice  of  the  old  English  spirit  of  the  carlj  part  of 
tecnth  century.* 


*  A  ciiriooi  inkt-iDce  of  Pop«'f  OBuiimCfRl  MU«rilv 
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The  preface  which  Pope  prefixed  to  hiB  works  is  quite  as 
remarkable  as  the  '  Essay  on  Criticism,'  in  assuming,  as  it 
does  from  beginning  to  end,  that  the  proper  object  of  a 
writer  is  to  please.  It  is  curious  also,  as  a  memorial  of  that 
fiishion  which  poets  then  followed  in  dedicating  their  work 
to  some  great  man.  and  in  rehearsing  patron's  names  and 
titles;  all  which  follies  Pope  ridicules,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  is  governed  by  the  spirit  which  dictated  them,  and 
Wasts  that  he  had  been  '  encouraged  by  the  great,  com- 
mended by  the  eminent,  and  favoured  by  the  public  in 
general.' 

Translations  and  imitations  are  an  important  part  of 
Pope's  works.    Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  tne  ver- 
sions of  the  *  Iliad '  and  *  Odyssey,'  perhaps  the  most  gene- 
rally read  of  all  his  writings.    It  is  of  course  pretty  well 
known  at  present  that  Pope's  claims  to  the  name  of  a  trans- 
lator are  very  small.     He  has  contrived  to  throw  an  air  of 
Virgilian  elegance  and  courtliness  over  the  simple  verses 
which  formed  his  subject,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  show  a 
more  thorough  disguise  than  that  which  the  *  Iliad '  puts  on 
in  Pope's  English,  and  this  in  spite  of  bis  very  frequent  use 
of  Chapman's  version.     All  scholars  will  admit  that  Pope 
has  latinized  the  *  Iliad,'  a  very  prevalent  fault  in  his  day, 
when  Latin  held  a  place  so  much  more  important  than 
Greek  in  the  estimation  of  literary  men.     For  his  imitations 
of  some  parts  of  Chaucer  this  apology  may  be  made,  that 
thev  were  written  very  early.    A  comparison  of  their  style 
with   that  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  'Prioress's  Tale,'  shows 
what  might  have  been  done,  but  between  Pope  and  Chaucer 
there  is  about  the  same  difference  as  between  a  conservatory 
and  a  bank  of  wild  flowers  in  a  forest. 

In  Pope's  days  it  was  the  fashion  to  be  a  philosopher, 
whence  it  was  necessary  for  Pope  to  compose  a  philosophic 
poem.  It  might  perhaps  have  beelTwell  to  weigh  a  little 
the  consequences  which  theories  like  those  of  '  The  Essay 
on  Man '  would  have  in  practice,  before  making  them  the 
foundation  of  a  system ;  but  this  was  no  part  of  Pope's 
scheme,  and  out  of  his  materials,  supplied,  as  is  thought,  bv 
Bolingbroke,*  he  has  written  a  poem,  many  lines  of  which 
are  immortal,  while  the  sentiments  are  mostly  very  mis- 
ehievGus,  and  the  factsnot  seldom  fictions. 

In  his  imitations  of 'Horace,  Pope  has  been  most' happy : 
indeed,  where  the  parties  have  so  much  in  common,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  imitator  would  be  successful.  Daz- 
sling  point  and  harmonious  verse  are  combined  in  these 
delightful  compositions,  which  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  In- 
deed these  are  the  characteristics  which  have  given  Pope 
his  popularity.  But  they  do  not  constitute  poetry,  nor  is 
the  man  who  possesses  them  only,  therefore  to  be  considered 
a  poet.  To  Pope  they  were  doubtless  temptations  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  He  who  could  write  so  well  in  the 
fashion  was  not  likely  to  sacrifice  fame  by  writing  better 
against  the  fashion. 

One  important  poem  remains  unnoticed,  'The  Dunciad;' 
in  which  we  may  trat;c  Pope's  chief  excellencies,  and  the 
subject  being  one  to  which  his  manner  is  peculiarly  adapted, 
the  poem  on  the  whole  appears  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  his 
eompositions.  In  'The  Dunciad'  too  we  may  discover 
Pope's  true  merit — that  of  having  been  the  first  to  wage 
successful  war  against  that  crowd  of  verbal  critics  and 
worthless  rhymsters  which  overran  literature.  The  manner 
in  which  he  holds  up  to  ridicule  the  poets,  booksellers,  and 
eritics  of  the  tinne  is  admirable,  and  the  number  of  lines  of 
*  The  Dunciad '  which  are  in  constant  use  as  quotations,  are 
the  best  proof  how  stinging  the  satire  must  be.  Theobald 
was  the  first  hero  of  *  The  Dunciad,'  and  owed  his  exaltation 
to  having  attacked  with  success  the  mistakes  in  Pope's  edi- 
tion of  Shakspere.  He  was  succeeded  in  a  subsequent  issue 
by  Colley  Cibber,  who  stands  as  sucl^in  the  present  poem. 

An  excellent  parallel  has  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Johnson 
between  Dryden  and  Pope.  It  is  perhaps  too  favourable  to 
the  latter,  but  shows  a  clear  insight  into  the  merits  and 
foil  Its  of  both.  We  cannot  speak  so  favourably  of  the 
defence  of  Pope's  *  Iliad.'  To  imply,  as  Dr.  Johnson  does, 
that  the  advance  of  civilization  required  the  addition  of' 
Ovidian  graces  in  a  translation,  shows  an  ignorance  of  the 
true  principles  of  the  art.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  point  out  a 
good  work  of  the  kind  from  the  time  of  Dryden  downwards, 
wiih  the  exceplion  of  Dryden's  Virgil,  until  we  come  to 
Coleridge,  Cary,  and  the  other  successful  translators  of 
our  own  day,  Dr.  Johnson's  own  translations  of  Juvenal 
and  Pope's  of  Horace  only  excepted.     It  thus  appears  that 

•  Sec  the  I'oem  Itself,  iv.  383. 


the  Latin  was  the  only  tongue  which  met  with  successful 
translators  tcom  Dryden  to  Coleridge ;  Dryden's  own  style, 
and  the  character  of  the  times,  having  joined  to  give  all 
verse  a  Virgilian  or  Ovidian  character.* 

It  only  remains  to  state  that  as  a  prose  writer  Pope  is 
considered  to  have  attained  considerable  merit.  His  style 
is  elegant  and  cautious,  much  more  correct  and  much  less 
attractive  than  Dryden's.  Popes  Works,  with  his  last  cor- 
rections, and  notes  and  a  commentary  by  Warburton,  were 
published  in  1751  and  1760,  London,  9  vols.  8vo.  There 
is  a  modern  edition  by  Roscoe,  London,  10  vols.  8vo. 

(Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  Wordsworth's  Supplement 
to  the  Prqface  to  his  Poems.) 

POPE  (Pap<i,  in  Latin)  is  the  title  assumed  by  the  bishop 
of  Rome  as  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
word  papa,  or  papas,  meaning  'father,'  is  used  by  the 
Greeks  to  denote  a  presbyter.  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
church  it  was  given  to  the  bishops  in  general.  (Ducange, 
Glossarium ;  Moreri,  Dictionnaire  Historique.)  Gregory 
VII.,  in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  a.d.  1076,  decreed  that 
the  title  Papa  should  be  given  only  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
as  a  mark  of  superior  respect 

There  are  three  offices  or  dignities  united  in  the  person 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  He  is— -1,  the  primate  oi;  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  world ;  2,  he  is  bishop  of  Rome  and 
metropolitan  of  its  province ;  3,  he  is  the  temporal  sove- 
reign of  the  Papal  State.  His  authority  and  the  manner 
of  his  administration  in  the  last-mentioned  capacity  are 
described  under  Papal  State. 

Considered  as  pontiff  and  primate  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ehuroh,  the  pope  has  a  very  extensive  spiritual  authority 
over  the  members,  both  clerical  and  lay,  of  that  com- 
munion. The  limits  of  this  authority  are  however  variously 
defined  even  by  Roman  Catholic  theologians.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  on  this  subject  the  definition  given  in 
a  work  of  considerable  repute  and  written  with  great  dis- 
crimination, which  is  entitled  *  Bibliothdque  Sacree,  ou 
Dictionnaire  Universel,  Historique,  Dogmatique,  Canonique, 
G^ograpbique,  et  Chronologique  des  Sciences  Eccl6sias- 
tiques*  par  les  R6v6rends  P^es  Richard  et  Giraud,  Domini- 
cains;  r6imprim6  avec  additions  et  corrections  par  une 
Soci6t6  d'Ecclesiastiques,'  20  vols.  6vo.,  Paris,  1822.  Under 
the  head  '  Pape,'  section  iii.,  De  la  Puissance  et  Authoritc 
du  I\Mpe,  we  read  as  follows:—!.  'All  Catholics  acknow- 
ledge that  the  pope  holds  by  divine  right  a  primacy  of 
honour,  of  precedence,  and  of  authority  and  canonical  juris- 
diction in  the  whole  church,  because  he  is  the  successor  of 
Su  P&ter,  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  granted  those  privileges. 
(Matthew^  x.  2,  and  xvi.  17-19.)  But  is  the  pope  infallible 
in  bis  decisions  concerning  law  or  discipline?  Is  he  above 
the  general  coudcU  ?  Has  he  any  power,  direct  or  indirect, 
over  sovereigns  and  kingdoms  ?  Divines  aro  very  much 
divided  in  opinion  upon  tnese  questions.' 

2.  *  We  may  consider  the  pope  either  as  a  private  and  m- 
dividual  doctor  of  the  law,  or  as  the  sovereign  pontiff  speaking 
**  ex  cathedrfi  "  in  his  quality  of  head  of  the  universal  church, 
to.whtch  church  he  proposes  something  to  be  believed  as  an 
article  of  divine  faith,  under  pain  of  heresy,  and  this  he  does 
after  having  prayed,  having  consulted  the  sacred  college  of 
cardinals,  and  employed  the  other  customary  means  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Now  the  French  theologians 
in  genei^l,  agreeably  to  the  fourth  proposition  of  the  Gal- 
lican  church,  maintain,  that  even  in  this  case,  when  he 
speaks  "ex  cathedr^,'*  the  pope  is  not  infallible,  and  that 
his  decisions  become  infallible  only  after  they  have  been 
accepted  by  the  church,  either  in  council  assembled  or  dis- 
persed in  its  various  congregations  throughout  the  world 
The  Italian  divines,  on  the  contrary,  commonly  assert  that 
the  pope  is  infallible  when  be  speaks  "ex  cathedra,*'  inde- 
penaently  of  the  consent  of  the  church.  They  ground  their 
assertion  on  the  passage  in  St.  Matthew,  "Tu  es  Petrus," 
&c.  ••  How,"  say  they,  "  can  the  church  be  infallible,  if  the 
foundatk>n  upon  which  it  is  built  be  not  infallible?  Does 
the  church  rest  upon  Peter,  or  Peter  upon  the  church  ?" 
To  this  their  opponent!  reply— 1,  that  the  rock  upon  which 
the  church  is  built  means  faith,  and  not  the  person  of 
Peter;  2,  that  the  promise  of  infallibility  was  made  to  the 
whole  church,  and  not  to  Peter  individually ;  3,  that  all  the 
passages  which  are  quoted  from  the  Scriptures  or  the  fathers 
in  favour  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  apply  not  to  the 
individual  who  is  seated  on  the  chair  of  St.  l^ter,  but  to  the 

•  See  the  preface  to  Hoole'« '  Tauo'  for  the  oontempt  ia  vhich  old 
lations  were  neld.  __ 
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chAir  itself,  to  the  seo  of  Rome,  the  Roman  church,  the 
whole  succession  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  universal 
church  in  short.'  The  writer  of  the  *  Bihliothdquc  Sacrfe' 
winds  up  these  conflicting  statements  by  saying,  *This  '■ 
question  is  not  one  of  faith.'  To  this  remark  however  some 
will  object,  that  the  question  is  considered  as  one  of  faith  at 
Rome,  for  as  the  Roman  (or,  as  the  French  call  them,  the 
ultramontane)  canonists  assert  the  infallibility  of  the  pope 
by  divme  right,  it  follows  that  they  consider  the  belief  in 
that  infallibility,  and  in  all  the  decisions  emanating  from  it, 
as  matters  of  faith;  and  as  long  as  this  controversy  remains 
unscttletl,  a  door  is  always  open  to  schism,  as  it  happened 
in  the  council  of  Basle,  and  the  alleged  unity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  is  only  nominal  and  precarious. 

3.  *  Hie  same  theologians  who  assert  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope,  assert  also  his  superiority  above  the  general 
councils,  and  that  he  has  the  right  of  dissolving  them,  trans- 
ferring them  to  a  diflferent  place,  of  approving  or  condemn- 
ing, reforming  or  abrogating  their  decisions.  Those  divines, 
on  the  contrary,  who  maintain  that  the  po])e  is  not  infallible, 
maintain  also  that  he  is  subject  to  the  general  councils  both 
as  to  faith  and  disciphne.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  French 
clergy,  embodied  in  the  second  of  the  four  propositions  of 
the  Gallican  church,  promulgated  in  1682,  which  'approves 
the  decision  of  the  council  of  Constancte,  declaring  the 
councils  general  to  be  superior  to  the  pope  in  spiritual 
matters.'  The  nssertors  of  this  proposition  say  that '  the 
po|)e  is  the  head  of  the  faithful  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  general  of  a  monastic  order  is  the  head  of  all  the 
members  of  that  order,  to  whom  however  he  is  subject  when 
they  are  assembled  in  a  general  chapter.'  It  may  be  ob- 
served here,  that  besides  the  council  of  Constance,  which 
decided  this  question  of  the  superiority  of  the  general 
councils  over  the  pope,  there  is  the  council  of  Basle,  which 
asserted  the  same  principle,  and  that  the  council  of  Basle 
is  reckoned  by  the  French  theologians  among  the  legiti- 
malu  councils  of  the  church,  hut  is  not  so  reckoned  by  the 
canonists  of  Rome.    [Pragmatic  Sanction.] 

4.  'There  are  some  writers  who  pretend  that  the  pope 
has  by  divine  right  a  direct  power,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
]K)ral,  over  the  whole  world.  Others  maintain  that  he  has 
at  least  an  indirect  power  in  temporal  matters,  inasmuch  as 
he  can  dispose  of  kingdoms  and  crowns,  and  transfer  them 
from  one  prince  to  another  whenever  that  is  required  for 
the  welfare  of  souls.  Lastly,  other  divines  are  of  opinion 
that  neither  the  pope  nor  the  church  has  any  power,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  the  temporal  matters  of  kingdoms  and  states, 
that  they  cannot  in  any  case  depose  kings,  nor  release  their 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  alleeianoe.  In  support  of  their 
argument,  these  divines  show  that  Jesus  Christ  made  open 
profession  of  poverty,  that  ho  solemnly  declared  that  his 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  they  allege  other  pas- 
sages as  equally  decisive ;  and  they  say  that  the  Saviour 
bequeathed  to  the  church  a  purely  spiritual  authority,  to  be 
exercised  in  preaching,  baptising,  instructing,  and  loosening 
or  binding  sinners.  The  early  fathers  have  said  that  the 
church  has  only  the  spiritual  sword  to  keep  its  children 
within  the  path  of  duty.  The  most  celebrated  universities 
of  Germany,  France,  and  Spain  have  confirmed  this 
opinion,  which  is  that  of  the  Gallican  church  and  of  Bossuct 
himself.  The  contrary  opinion,  namely,  that  the  popes 
have  a  temi)oral  jurisdiction  over  kings  and  principalities,  is 
not  of  older  date  than  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.* 

Such  are  the  statements  of  orthodox  Roman  Catholics 
in  a  work  which  condemns  all  heretics  and  Jansenism,  for 
the  Janscnists  assert  that  the  pope  has  no  authority  over 
the  bishops,  but  only  a  superiority  of  rank ;  that  all  the 
bishops  are  vicars  of  Christ,  and  that  the  pope  is  the  first 
among  them,  and  that  his  jurisdiction  is  not  to  confer 
epis(.*oparv,  but  only  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  other 
bishops,  &c.  Tlicse  opinions  of  the  Jansenists  are  found, 
among  other  works,  in  the  '  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Pistoia 
held  by  Do  Ricci*  {Atti  e  Decreti  del  Omcilio  Diocem/io 
di  Pitihiia  dfW  anno  1786),  which  were  condemned  by 
Poi>e  Pius  VI.  As  for  the  Protestant  and  Reformed 
churches,  they  do  not  acknowledge  any  authority  or  juris- 
diction in  the  pope,  excrept  over  his  own  diocc?M)  as  bishop 
Rome,  or  at  moi^t  over  the  other  dioceses  of  the  province  of 
Rome  as  metropolitan.  The  Greek,  Armenian,  Jacobite, 
and  Nestorian  churches  likewise  disclaim  his  authority. 
Several  Rjman  Catholic  writers  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  growth  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see  over  the 
churches  of  the  ^Vcst,  which  supremacy  they  assert  wa«  once 


limited   to  the  provineet  which   eoottitotad,  « 
Christian  emperors,  sueeeiaon  of  Conilaniinc,  tht  m 
of  Rome,  namely,  Etrurit,  the  March  of  Anoma.  ^ 
Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucmnia,  tlie  Abruui.  Sicily.  1 
and  Corsica.     These  provincci  were  undflr  the  Uv  — 
tion  of  an  imperial  vicar.    The  rest  of  It     •  witli 
constituted  the  vicariate  of  Italy,  of  whira 
capital.    Both  vicariates  were  suljccC  to  the  'nrvMnnw 
who  had  also  under  his  authority  the  prof      as  of  « 
and  lUyria.    The  provinces  which  formed        i  r 

riate  of  Rome  were  called  *  subuibiceria,*  ati»  »^kvir  «■ 
acknowledged  the  bishop  of  Rome  ma  their  ne*"^ 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Father  Sirtnond,  and  of       ]      a 
his  *  De  antiqud  Ecclesio  DiaciplinV  *»«*  of  G 
his  '  Storia  civile  del  Regno  di  Nanoli.*    1     it  rw 
until  the  reign  of  Valentinian  111.  the  d  v 

thority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  did  not  <  i 

suburbicarian  provinces.     AUatiua.         vuiw, 
and  others,  on  the  contrary,  conten«»  thmt  the  i — 
Rome  was  by  right  the  metropolitan  of  the  whole       -.  / 
not  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.      Gregory  L  (thi 
however  disclaimed  the  title  of  CKeumenic  or  v^- 
bishop,  and  in  token  of  humility  aatumed  thai 
Ser%'orum  Domini,'  the  'Secant  of  the  8er 
Lord/  which  his  succetson  have  eontiniiad  to  j 
bead  of  their  briefs  and  decretala. 

In  his  quality  of  bishop  of  Rome,  the  pope  dt  a 

authority  as  ordinary  to  a  prelate  called  Viee-Gci«a 
generally  a  bishop  in  partibut.    In  his  qualitT  el 
tan  of  the  province  of  Rome,  he  has  under  Vi 
called  Suburbicarii  of  Ostia  and  Velletri,  of  J 
Rufina,  of  Sabina,  of  Frascati,  of  Alhano^  aibii 
As  primate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  am 
him  the  following  sees:— In  the  Papal  I 

and  59  bishops;  in  Tuscany,  3  archbiaksupi 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Siciliee,  23  arcui 
bishops ;  in  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  7  a 
bishops ;  in  the  duchy  of  I'arma,  4  hiahi 
Modena,  4  bishops;  in  the  duchy  of  Lucw,  ■ 
the  Austrian  empire,  13  archbishopa  and  71  I 
rest  of  Germany,  5  archbishops  ana  20  hiaho 
land,  4  bishops;  in  Belgium,  1  archbiahop  i-' 
in  France,  1 4  archbishops  and  66  hiahopa ;  io 
bishops  and  49  bishops;  in  Portugal*  3  archa 
bishops ;  in  Russian  Poland,  5  archbiahopa  an«a 
of  whom  2  archbishops  and  3  bishops  heloof  to 
Greek  church ;  in  Ireland,  4  archbiahopa  and  1» 
in  the  states  of  Spanish  America,  6  archi 
bishops;  in  Brazil,  1  archbishop  and  10  bniMppsf 
Spanish   colonies,    1  archbishop  and    7  hiahopi: 
Portuguese  colonies,   2   archbishops  and    10  >  ■ 

Hayti,  1  bishop ;   in  the  French  aettlement  o4  4      -^  > 
bishop,  lately  appointed;  in  Canada,    t  biahoob. 
other  English  colonies  and  dependenciea^  2  ari  ^m 

2  bishops;  in  the  United  States,  1  ar«hb  p  ^^  ^ 
bishops.  (Serrisiori^  Statiitica  d^Italia.)  TlMiwaie 
several  bishops  in  partibus  iofidelium  in  Turhaf; 
Barbary,  &c.  In  England  and  other  Proicataat  ei 
the  vicars  apostolic  exercise  the  episcopal  function  ewr  ihtf 
part  of  the  community  which  followa  the  Roaaa  CatUif 
faith.  The  total  number  of  people  who  piofeaa  the  Rawa 
Catholic  religion  in  Europe  is  roughly  calculated  at  aWit 
1 12  millions,  or  about  one  half  of  the  population  of  Ear^ 
The  countries  of  which  the  population  ia  excluaiidw  Ra — 
Catholic  are,— 1,  Italy;  2,  Spain;  3,  Portugal;  ^ 
dom  of  Belgium.  In  America,  the  Spanish  and 
states  are  also  exclusively  Catholic.  Roman  i 
gregations  are  scattered  about  various  countrici 
in  small  numbers. 

For  the  manner  in  which  the  pope  earrica  on 
^'overnmcnt  of  this  extensive  flock  see  Ca'         m;  vwl 
and  Concordat.    The  form  of  election  of  tkw  pipe  n 
under  Conclave.     For  tlio  history  of  the  popes  sat  ■ 
respective  names,  Adrian,  Alexandkb,  Bknkdict.  B 
FACE,  Calixti's,  Clkment.  EuGBNiva.  Fklix.  Gi 
HoNORirs,    Innocent.   Johx,    Julivb,    L«cl 
Nicholas,    Paschal,    Pwl,    Pius»    Siboii 
Stephen,  Urhan,  &r.    The  reader  may  refer  anv  ■ 
l'it€e  et  Res  Gvtttp  l^niificum  Romanorum  ab  imA 
ceniis  Erchsire  uaqu^  ad  Vrbanum  I  li^  hj 
brera,  and  Vittorello,  fol.,  Rome,  1630. 

The  chronology  of  the  earlier  popes  ia  often  1 
the  dates  ore  uaccrtam.    The  following  tabt« 
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d  on  Petau's '  Rationarium  Temporuin.*  Aocoraing  f o 
ronology  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  apostle  St  Peter 
i  first  bishop  of  Rome,  and  suffered  martyrdom,  a.d.  57. 
said  to  have  entrusted  in  his  lifetime  the  see  of  Rome 
us,  a  native  of  &truria,  who  died  in  the  year  68. 
was  succeeded  by  Clemens  Romanus,  who  died  about 
30.  Some  chronologists  place  Anacletus  or  Cletus 
n  Linus  and  Clemens,  whilst  others  place  him  after 
IS.  [Clement  I.]  Evaristus,  a  native  of  Palestine, 
rded  as  bishop  of  Rome  about  the  year  100,  and  was 
Jed  bv  Alexander  I.  about  109.  Alexander  I.  was 
ied  by  Sixtus  I.,  a  Roman,  in  119.  Sixtus  was  sue* 
,  in  127,  by  Telesphorus,  a  Greek,  who  is  said  by 
IS  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  138. 
us,  a  native  of  Athens,  succeeded  Telesphorus.  and 
cceeded,  in  142,  by  Pius  I.,  a  native  of  Aquileia. 
as  succeeded,  in  151,  by  Anicetus,  a  native  of  Syria, 
us  was  succeeded,  in  161,  by  Soterus,  who  was  sue- 
,  in  1 70,  by  Eleutherus,  in  whose  time  Irenoeus  visited 
Eleutherus  was  succeeded,  in  185,  by  Victor  I.,  a 
of  Africa.  To  Victor  succeeded  Zephyr inus,  a.d.  197. 
rinus  was  succeeded,  in  217,  by  Kallistus  or  Calixtus 
»  governed  the  see  of  Rome  through  a  period  of  com- 
e  tranquillity  under  the  tolerant  reign  of  Alexander 
s.  Calixtus  was  succeeded,  in  222,  by  Urban  I. 
nus  succeeded  Urban  in  230,  and  died  in  exile.  He 
cceeded,  in  235,  by  Antherus,  who  a  few  months  afler 
:tion  suffered  martyrdom,  during  the  persecution  of 
iristians  by  Maximinus.  He  was  succeeded  by  Fa- 
,  A.D.  236.     Fabianus  was  succeeded,  in  252,  by  Cor- 

whose  election  was  contested  by  Novatianus,  a 
I  presbyter,  who  is  the  first  antipope  recorded  in  his- 
Cornelius  was  succeeded,  in  253,  by  Lucius  I.    To 

succeeded  Stephen  L,  in  the  same  year.  Stephen 
jvarm  controversy  with  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage. 
(U  was  succeeded  by  Sixtus  H.,  in  257.  Sixtus  was 
ied  by  Dionysius,  a.d.  259.  It  was  under  Dionysius 
e  heresy  of  Paul  of  Samosata  broke  out.  Dionysius 
icceeded  by  Felix  L  in  the  year  270.  Eutycbianus 
Jed  Felix  in  275,  and  was  suceeded,  in  283,  by  Caius, 
said  to  have  been  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Diocle- 

Caius  was  succeeded,  in  296,  by  Marcellinus.  Mar- 
s  died  AD.  30.3,  and  after  a  vacancy  of  three  years 
ilus  was  elected  in  308.  Eusebius  succeeded  Mar- 
in 310,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  same  year  by  Mel- 
s,  in  whose  time  Constantino  defeated  Maxentius  and 
ossession  of  Rome.  Melchiades  was  succeeded,  in 
/  Sylvester  L,  during  whose  pontificate  Constantine 
.ed  the  great  council  of  Niceea,  to  which  Sylvester 
vo  priests  as  his  legates.  In  that  council  it  was  de- 
that  the  bishop  of  Rome  should  be  primate  over 
lurches  of  those  provinces  which  in  civil  matters 
ubject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  *  Vicarius  Urbis,'  or 
al  vicar  of  Rome. 

•lection. 

[arcus,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Sylvester  L 

uhus  I.,  a  native  of  Rome. 

iberius,  a  Roman,  banished  by  Constantius. 

elix,  substituted  by  Constantius,  is  considered  by  most 

as  an  intruder. 

)ama-sus  I.,  a  Spaniard,   elected  after  the  death  of 

Liberius. 

Irsicinus,  antipope  against  Damasus. 

iricius,  a  Roman,  succeeded  Damasus. 

.nastasius  L,  a  Roman. 

nnocent  I.,  native  of  Albano. 

osimus,  a  Greek. 

loniface  I.,  a  Roman. 

'destinus  I.,  a  Roman. 

ixtus  III.,  a  Roman. 

,eo  I.  of  Rome,  called  the  Great. 

lilarius,  a  native  of  Sardinia. 

iraplicius,  a  native  of  Tibur. 

'elix  III.  of  Rome. 

telasius  I.  of  Rome. 

Lnastasius  II.  of  Rome. 

ymmachus,  a  native  of  Sardmia. 

lormisdas,  a  native  of  Frusino. 

ohn  I.,  a  Tuscan 

•'elix  IV.,  a  native  of  Beneventum. 

Joniface  II.  of  Rome. 

ohn  II.  of  Rome. 


A.D. 
535. 
536. 
540. 
555. 
560. 
574. 
578. 
590. 
604. 
607. 
608. 
615. 
619. 
625. 
638. 
640. 
641. 
649. 
654. 
657. 
672. 
676. 
678. 
682. 
684. 
685. 
686. 
687. 
70L 
705. 
708. 
708. 
715. 
731. 
741. 
753. 
753. 
757. 
763. 
772. 
795. 

816. 
817. 
824. 
827. 
827. 
843. 
847. 


855. 
858. 
867. 
872. 
882. 
884. 
896. 
891. 


896. 
897. 
897. 
897. 
900. 
903. 

904. 

911. 
913. 
914. 

928. 
929. 
931. 
936. 
939. 
943. 
946. 
956. 


« 

Agapetus  L  of  Rome. 

Sylverius,  a  native  of  Campania. 

Vigilius,  a  Roman. 

Pelagius  I.,  a  Roman. 

John  III.  of  Rome. 

Benedict  I.  of  Rome. 

Pelagius  II.  of  Rome. 

Gregory  I.  of  Rome,  styled  the  Great* 

Sabinianus,  a  native  of  Tuscany. 

Boniface  III.  of  Rome. 

Boniface  IV.,  a  native  of  Abruzzo 

Deusdedit  or  Deodatus  I.  of  Rome. 

Boniface  V.,  a  Neapolitan. 

Honorius  I.,  a  native  of  Capua. 

Severinus  of  Rome. 

John  IV.,  a  native  of  Dalmatia. 

Theodorus,  a  Greek. 

Martin  I.  of  Tudertum. 

Eugenius  I.  of  Rome. 

Vitalianus,  a  native  of  Signia. 

Deusdedit  II.  of  Rome. 

Domnus  I.  of  Rome. 

Agathon,  a  Sicilian. 

Leo  II.,  a  Sicilian. 

Benedict  II.  of  Rome. 

John  v.,  a  native  of  Syria. 

Conon,  a  native  of  Thrace. 

Sergius  I.,  a  native  of  Palermo. 

John  VI.,  a  native  of  Greece. 

John  VII.,  a  native  of  Greece. 

Sisinius,  a  native  of  Syria,  died  a  month  after. 

Constantine,  a  Syrian. 

Gregory  II.  of  Rome. 

Gregory  UL,  a  Syrian. 

Zacharias,  a  Greek,  crowned  Pepin,  king  of  France. 

Stephen  II.  survived  his  election  only  a  few  days. 

Stephen  III.  of  Rome. 

Paul  I.,  a  Roman. 

Stephen  IV.,  a  Sicilian. 

Adrian  I.,  a  Roman. 

Leo  III.,  a  Roman,  crowned  Charlemagne  emperor, 

A.D.  80U. 
Stephen  V.,  a  Roman. 
Paschal  Im  a  Roman. 
Eugenius  II.,  a  Roman. 

Valentinus,  a  Roman,  died  in  less  than  two  months  after. 
Gregory  IV.,  a  Roman.  ^ 

Sergius  II.,  a  Roman. 
Leo  IV.,  a  Roman. 

Between  Leo  and  his  successor  some  chroniclers 
place  Joan. 
Benedict  III.,  a  Roman. 

Nicholas  I.,  a  Roman.    Schism  of  Photius  began. 
Adrian  II.,  a  Roman. 
John  VIII.,  a  Roman. 
Martin  II.,  called  by  some  Marinus  I. 
Adrian  III.,  a  Roman. 
Stephen  VI.,  a  Roman. 
Formosus,  bishop  of  Porto. 

Sergius,  antipope,  and  aAer  him  Boniface,  styled  by 
some  VI. 
Stephen  VII.,  a  Roman. 
Romanus,  a  Tuscan,  died  after  four  months. 
Theodorus  II.,  a  Roman,  died  in  \ms  than  a  month. 
John  IX.  of  TibuT. 
Benedict  IV.,  a  Roman. 
Leo  v.,  a  native  of  Ardea. 

Christopher,  antipope. 
Sergius  III.,  the  favourite  of  Marozia  and  the  Tuscan 

faction. 
Anastasius  III.,  a  Roman. 
Lando,  a  native. of  Sabina. 
John  X.,  a  Roman,  died  in  prison  by  the  Tuscan 

faction. 
Leo  VI.,  a  Roman. 
Stephen  VIII.,  a  Roman. 
John  XI.,  son  of  Sergius  III.  and  of  Maroiia. 
Leo  VII.,  a  Roman. 
Stephen  IX.,  a  Roman. 
Martin  III.,  called  by  some  Marinus  II. 
Agapetus  II. 
John  XII.,  Ottaviano  Conti,  nephew  of  John  XI 
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963. 
964. 
965. 
972. 
973. 
974. 
9  S3. 

985. 
98G. 
996. 

999. 
1U03. 
1009. 
1012. 
1024. 
1033. 

1014. 
1047. 
1048. 
1049. 

1055. 
1057. 
1058. 
1059. 
1061. 
1073. 


10ft6. 
1088. 
1099. 

1118. 
1119. 
1124. 
1130. 

1143. 
1144. 
1145. 
1153. 
1154. 
1159. 


He  was  the  first  who  changed  his  name  on  his  as- 

sumption. 
Leo  VIII.,  styled  antipope  by  somo 
Benedict  V.,  a  Roman. 
John  XIII.,  a  Roman. 

Benedict  VI.,  was  killed  in  the  tumult  of  Creacentius. 
Domnus  II.,  a  Roman. 
Benedict  VII.,  of  the  Conti  family. 
John  XIV.,  put  to  death  by  Cardinal  Franco. 

Franco,  antipope,  by  the  name  of  Boniface  VIII 
John  XV..  a  Roman,  died  in  a  few  months. 
John  XVI.,  a  Roman. 
Grej^orv  V.,  a  German :  Crescentius  put  to  death  by 

Otho'lII. 
Sylvester  II.,  Gcrbert,  native  of  Auvergne. 
John  XVIII.,  a  Roman. 
Sergius  IV.,  a  Romnn. 

Benedict  VIII.  of  Tusculum,  of  the  Conti  family. 
John  XIX.  of  Rome,  brother  of  the  preceding;. 
Benedict  IX.,   nephew  of  the  precodinf;,  deposed. 
Antipope,  Sylvester,  bi^*hop  of  Sabina. 
Gre{;ory  VI.  of  Rome,  abdicated. 
Clement  II.  of  Suxonv  (bishop  of  Bamberg). 
Damasus  II.  (Poppo.  bishop  of  Brixen). 
Leo  IX..  bishop  of  Toul.      Final  separation  of  the 
Greek  church. 

Victor  II..  bishop  of  Eichstadt. 
Stephen  IX.     Frederick,  abbot  of  Monte  Casino 
Benedict  X.,  by  somo  styled  antipope,  abdicated. 
Nicholas  II.  of  Burgundy. 
Alexander  II.  of  Milan. 

Gregory   VII.,    Hildebrand,   a  monk  of   Soana  in 
Tuscany. 

Guibert,  antipope,  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  III. 
Victor  III.,  a  native  of  Beneventum. 
Urban  II.,  a  native  of  France. 
Paschal  II.,  a  native  of  Tuscany. 
Antipopes,  Albert  ond  Theodoric. 
Gelasius  II.,  a  native  of  Caieta. 
Calixtus  II.,  a  native  of  Burgundy. 
Honorius  II.,  Cardinal  Lamberto,  biskop  of  Ostia. 
Innocent  II.,  a  Roman. 


Anacletus,  antipope. 
Celestinus  II..  a  lus 


1181. 
1185. 
1187. 
1188. 
1191. 
1198. 
1216. 
1227. 
1241. 
1212. 
1254. 
1261. 

1265. 
1272. 
1276. 
1276. 

1276. 
1277. 
12^1. 
12'<5. 

n8^. 

1294. 
12a:i. 

1  101. 
1J05. 

1316. 


uscan. 
Lucius  II.  of  Bologna. 
Eupenius  III.  of  Pisa. 
Anastasius  IV.,  a  Roman. 

Adrian  IV..  Nicholas  Brcakspeare.  an  Eufrhshroan. 
Alexander  III.  Cardinal  Orlando  Bandinelli  of  Siena. 
Cardinal  Octavian,  antipope,  by  the  name  of  Victor. 
Cardinal  Guido,  antipope,  by  the  name  of  Paschal. 
Calixtus,  antipope. 

Lucius  II.,  Cardinal  Ubaldo  of  Lucca. 
Urban  III.,  Uberto  Crivelli,  archbishop  of  Milan. 
Gregory  VIII.  of  Beneventum,  died  in  two  months. 
Clement  III.,  Paul,  bishop  of  Pnaneste. 
Celestinus  III.,  Cardinal  Hyacinthus,  a  Roman. 
Innocent  III.,  Cardinal  Lolhariui  of  Signia. 
Honorius  III.,  Cardinal  Savelli  of  Rome, 
(fre^ory  IX..  Cardinal  Hugo  of  Anagni. 
Celestinus  IV.  of  Milan,  died  in  a  few  days. 
Iiinocont  IV.,  Cardinal  Sinibaldo  Fieschi  of  Genoa. 
Alexander  IV.,  Cardinal  Rinaldo  Conti  of  Anaqui. 
Urban  IV.,  James,  patriarch  of  Jerus^alem,  a  ^'rench- 
man. 

(  U'inent  IV.,  Guy  of  St.  Gilles  in  Ijinguedoc. 
(iivgiiry  X..  Ti'baldo  Visconti  of  Piucensa. 
Innocent  V.,  Curdinal  Peter,  a  native  of  Tanntaise. 
Adri'in  V.,  Ottobono    Fieschi  of  Genoa,   die  I  in  a 
month. 

John  XXI.  of  Lisbon. 
Nicholas  111.,  Cardinal  Orsini  of  Rome. 
Martin  IV.,  Cardinal  Simon  dc  Brie,  a  Frenchman. 
Honorius  IV.,  Cardinal  James  Savelli  of  Rome. 
Nicholas  IV.,  Cardinal  Jerome  of  A»ooli. 
Ceiestinus  V.,  Piotro  da  Morrone  of  Aliruzzo,  abdi- 
eaiod. 

BonifutvVIII..  Cardinal  BencflettoCactani  of  Anagni. 
B"iUMlu*t  \I.,  l.'unlin;il  Nicholas  of  Treviso. 
CU'iiioiit  v.,   Bcrtiund   of  Bordeaux,   reinoveil    the 
Piip:il  Si'c  to  -Vvi'^non. 
John  XXII.,  James  of  Cahors  in  France. 


A.D. 

Nicholas,  antipope^  in  luly. 
1334.  Benedict  XIL,  James  Fouruisr.  a  FreBchmaa. 
1342.  Clement  VI.,  Peter  Roger  of  Limogaa  in  Fnocc 
1352.  Innocent  VL,  Stephen  Aubert  of  Limo^ca. 
1362.  Urban  V.,  William  Grimoard,  a  Frenchman. 
1370.  Gregory  XI.,  Peter  Roger,  a  FfenchiBan, 

the  Papal  See  to  Rome. 
1378.  Urban  VIh  Bartolomeo  Prigiiano,  a  Neapoldaa. 

Antipope,  Clement,  at  Avignon. 
13tt9.  Boniface  IX.,  Peter  Tomaoelli  of  Naplea. 

Antipope,  Pedro  de  Luna,  a  Spaniard.    [Baa: 
Antipopb.] 
1404.  Innocent  VIL,  Cosmo  Migliorati  of  Sulmuna. 
14U6.  Gregory  XIL,  Angela  Comri  of  Venice,  abdicaiei 

Constance. 

1409.  Alexander  V.,  Peter  Philargiua  ofCandia. 

1410.  John  XXIIL. Cardinal  CaKa,dapaM:d  b>Uic( 

of  Constance. » 
1417.  Martin  V.,  Otho  Colon na,  a  Roman. 
1431.  Eufl^onius  IVt  Gabriel  Conduluiero,    a  V* 

Schism  between  the  Pope  and  the  Counnl  ui 

Felix,  antipope.    [Amadil'b  VIII.] 
1447.  Nicholas  V.,  Cardinal  Thomaa  of  Sarsana 
1455.  Calixtus  III.,  Alfonso  Borgia,  a  Spaniard. 
US8.  Pius  II.,  iKnoas  Sylvius  Piccobmuii  of  Sieaa 
1464.  Paul  II.,  Peter  Barbo  of  Venire. 
1471.  Sixtus  IV.,  Francis  della  Rovere,  a  GeneoM 

1485.  Innocent  VIII.,  Gian  Battisia  Cibo,  a  tit 

1492.  Alexander  VL,  Rodrigo  Lcnxoli  Borgia,  a  t 
1503.  Pius  III.,  Francis  Tudesehini  PicGgkimui, 

month. 

1503.  Julius  II.,  Julian  della  Rovere,  a  Gc 
1513.  Leo  X.,  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  hon   w  j 

Magnificent. 

1522.  Adrian  VL  of  Utrecht,  preceptor  of  Chai&si  V. 

1523.  Clement  VIL,  Giulio  de  Medici,  nephew  of  ] 
1534.  Paul  III.,  Alessaudro Furneae  of  Rome:  c«bv 

Council  of  Trent. 
1550.  Julius  III.,  Giovan  Maria  Giocci  of  R 
1555.  Marcellus  II.,  Cardinal  Cervini   of  « 

died  in  a  month. 
1555.  Paul  IV.,  Gianpietro  Caraffa,  a  Neapolitan. 
1559.  Pius  IV.,   Giovanni   Angelo  Medichini  of  Mte 

closed  Council  of  Trent. 
1566.  Pius  v.,  Michele  Ghislieri  of  Aleaaandiia  ia 

mont. 
1572.  Gregory  XIII.,  Hugo  Buoncompagni  of  Bol 
1585.  Sixtus  v.,  Felice  Peretti  of  Montalto  in  lU 

of  Ancona. 
1590.  Urban  VIL,  Gian  BattiaU  Castagna,  a 

in  a  few  days. 

1590.  GreKory  XIV.,  Nicola  Sfrondati  of 

1591.  Innocent  IX.,  Gian  Antonio  Farchineitief  Bil^H. 

1592.  Clement  VIII.,IppolitoAldobnindini,anaiifeaffsn 
16U5.  Jjio  XL,  Alcssandro  de'  Medici  of  Flurenecdiadn 

month. 
1605.  Paul  v.,  Camillo  Borghese  of  Rome. 

1621.  Gregory  XV..  Alessandro  Ludovici  of 

1623.  Urban  VlII.,Maffeo  Barbenni,  a  Florcnii 

1644.  Innocent  X.,  Gian  Battista  Pamllli  of  Hoae. 
1655.  Alexander  VIL,  Fabio  Cbii^i  of  Siena. 
1667.  Clement  IX.,  Giulio  Rospigliosi  of  Piatoia. 
1670.  Clement  X.,  Emdio  Altieri  of  Rome 

1676.  Clement  XL,  Benedetto  Oilckcalchi  of  < 

168l».  Alexander  VIIL.  Pietro  Ottoboni  of  Veni 

1691.  Innocent  XIL,  Antonio  Pignatelli  of  Nanlca. 
17U0.  Clement  XL.  Gian  Francesco  Albani  of  Urki 
17  J 1.  Innocent  XIIL,  Michel  Angelo  Conti  of., 
17-J4.  Benedict  XIIL.  Vincenio  Maria  Oniniof  .. 
1 730.  Clement  XIL.  Lorenzo  Cor^ini  of  Florencv! 
1740.  Benedict  XIV.,  Pruspero  Lambertiniof  BoLgma. 
175^.  Clement  XIIL,  Carlo  Reuuuico  of  Vcnic*. 
176'J.  Clement  XIV.,  Gian  Vincenao  GangancUi 

Rimini. 
1775.  Pius  VL,  Angelo  Braschi  of  Cesena. 
isuu.  Pius  VIL,  Gregorio  Barnaba  Cfaiaramonti  '^^ 
i^'l.i.  Leo  XIL,  Annibale  della  Genga,  native  ol 
l^jy.  Pius  VllL.  Cardinal  Castiglioni  of  Cinooli. 
1  >:M .  Gregory  XVI.,  Mauro  Cai)ellari.  bom  at  Bellaaa 

POPKRV  is  a  word  often  used  in  England  in  aa 
ou»  bcnso  to  denote  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in       • 
but  more  particularly  those  tenets  of  the  Roman 
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which  are  most  obnoxious  to  those  who  distent  from  it,  stieh 
as  its  avowed  cxolusivcness,  its  intolerance,  which  is  (bunded 
on  the  belief  that  out  of  its  pale  there  can  be  no  salvation, 
ftnd  its  consequent  authoritative  tone  and  determined  pro- 
lelytism.  For  a  zealous  Catholic  there  can  be  no  truce  with 
irhat  he  considers  to  be  error,  and  his  duty  is  to  reclaim  as 
tnany  as  he  can  to  the  bosom  of  his  church. 

In  an  encyclic  letter  of  the  present  pope,  dated  15th 
Auf^ust,  1 832,  and  addressed  to  all  patriarchs,  archbishops, 
ind  bishops,  the  principle  of  allowing  liberty  of  conscience 
to  the  people  is  censured  as  *  absurd,  erroneous,  and  deliri- 
)U8,  derived  from  the  corrupt  seurce  of  indifferentism.  For 
be  liberty  of  error  is  death  to  the  soul.'  It  was  in  com- 
iliance  with  this  declaration  that  La  Mennais  in  the  follow- 
]g  September  dissolved  the  society  which  he  had  estab- 
shed  •  for  advocating  relip:ious  liberty.*  (Affaires  d6  Borne, 
ar  M.  F.  de  la  Mennais,  Bruxelles  and  London,  1836,  with 
iny  of  the  *  Encyclic  Letter,'  and  other  documents.) 

POPERINGEN  is  a  flourishing  town  in  the  province  of 
i^est  Flanders,  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  twenty-six 
liles  south  by  west  of  Ostend,  situated  on  a  canal  called  the 
ehipvaert,  and  has  10,000  inhabitants.  The  churches,  of 
hich  there  are  seven,  viz.  two  parish  churches  and  Ave 
^longing  to  the  convents,  are  well-built  edifices.  The  in- 
ibitants  have  considerable  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens 
id  serge,  several  oil-mills,  and  carry  on  a  profitable  trade, 
specially  in  hops,  which  are  very  extensively  cultivated  in 
le  neighbouring  country,  and  are  of  very  superior  quality, 
sing  preferred  even  to  those  of  Alost.    (Stein ;  Hassel.) 

POPPY.    [Papaver.] 

POPULATION,  the  number  of  people  in  any  <Sottntry 
r  diWsion  of  a  country,  or  in  a  city  or  towri. 

The  circumstances  which  determine  the  proportion  of  the 
opulation  to  the  area  of  any  given  country,  are  the  first 
lements  which  we  must  take  into  the  aceount  in  consider- 
ig  their  social  condition.  In  the  lowest  stage  of  human 
xistence,  that  in  which  men  depend  on  hunting  and 
shing  for  a  subsistence,  they  are  scattered  over  an  im- 
nse  surface  in  order  to  obtain  food;  and  as  the  ani- 
ls which  they  pursue  become  scarce  in  one  part,  they 
eiflove  to  another.  Though  the  numbers  of  a  inbe  may 
average  one  individ'ial  to  a  square  mile,  the  difficulties 
1  procuring  subsistence  are  often  so  great,  that  frequent 
lunger  and  occasional  famines  have  always  eharaetertsed 
he  savage  state.  Many  of  the  tribes  of  North  Am()rica 
rhich  live  near  and  among  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  ae- 
ual  examples  of  this  precarious  mode  of  existence ;  and  the 
rhite  men  who  hunt  the  fur-bearing  animals  in  the  same 
egions  are  subjected  to  these  inconveniences  of  a  savage 
ife.  The  purely  pastoral  state  admits  of  a  greater  relative 
voportion  of  population ;  but  the  necessity  of  frequont  re- 
nova  1  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  pasture  does  not  ad- 
nit  of  this  proportion  surpassing  a  certain  limit,  which  is 
letermined  by  the  capabilities  of  the  uncultivated  land  to 
eed  their  Hocks  and  herds.  If  agriculture  be  resorted  to, 
md  the  occupation  of  the  shepherd  be  exchanged  for  that 
)t  the  husbandman,  the  tract  over  which  the  former  wan- 
lered  with  their  flocks  will  sustain  a  much  larger  popu- 
ation.  In  the  early  stages  of  agriculture,  the  implements 
f  labour  are  few  and  imperfect;  the  clothing  of  each 
lily  is  the  produce  of  household  industry ;  and  only  a 
luited  number  of  non-agriculturalists  is  needed  to  satisfy 
le  demands  of  the  community.  When  a  more  minute 
i  vis  ion  of  employments  takes  place,  and  the  husbandman 

i»olely  engaged  in  raising  food,  while  others  are  employed 
I  making  clothing  and  supplying  all  the  other  wants  of  the 
>pulation,  the  labour  of  the  community  becomes  much 
lore  productive,  and  food  being  consequently  raised  in 
neater  quantities,  this  change  is  followed  by  an  increase  of 
le  population ;  and  when  machines  for  abridging  human 
bour  are  introduced,  a  further  stimulus  is  given  to  the  in- 
•ease  of  population.  An  intelligent,  healthy,  and  indus- 
lous  population,  who  possess  a  good  soil  and  abundance  of 
tineral  wealth,  are  enabled  by  improvements  in  machinery 
id  labour-saving  contrivances,  not  only  to  supply  their 
wn  wants,  but  those  of  other  countries  in  a  less  aovanced 
late.  When  a  country  has  succeeded  in  introducing  the 
roduots  of  an  extensively  diversified  industry  into  the 
aarkets  of  the  world,  and  thus  enjoys  a  far  larger  amount 
f  commerce  than  it  could  command  if  its  foreign  trade 
rere  determined  by  the  mere  extent  of  its  territory,  instead 
>f  the  industry,  enterprise,  and  intelligence  of  its  inhabit- 
ints  operating  on  its  natural  resources,  the  popalatioh  may 


be  inefesMd  tlmott  indefinitely^  with  a  continual  increase  in 
the  (kmifbrts  whioh  it  enjoys.  In  the  savage  state,  a  tract  of 
several  hundred  square  miles  is  overstocked  by  as  many  in- 
dividuals] in  nations  which  have  reached  the  highest  degree 
of  civilization  hitherto  known,  the  population  is  as  great  to 
one  single  square  mile. 

UndOT  all  the  diversity  of  circumstances  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  diiferent  parts  of  the  world  exist,  their 
numbers  are  limited  by  the  means  of  subsistence.  If  the 
population  increases  faster  than  the  food  for  their  support, 
poverty  and  misery  ensue,  and  death  thins  their  numbers, 
and  brings  them  to  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 
This  effect  may  take  place  whether  the  population  be  one 
to  a  square  mile  or  several  hundreds.  Hence  the  pro- 
portion of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  to  the  population, 
is  as  important  an  element  in  ascertaining  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  population  of  any  country  as  the  proportion  of 
their  numbers  to  each  square  mile. 

The  evils  which  arise  when  the  population  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  means  of  subsistence  had  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  antiquity 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  (Plato,  Laics,  v.,  and  Republic,  v. ;  Aris- 
totle, PoHtik,  vii.  16.)  In  later  times,  this  truth  had  been 
seen  by  Dr.  Franklin,  Sir  James  Stewart  {Treatise  on  Pol. 
Econ.,  book  1),  Mr.  Townsend  {Essay  an  the  Poor-Laws),  and 
other  English  and  French  economists.  Their  views  attracted 
little  attention  at  the  time  when  they  wrote.  In  England 
especially,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  a  false  opinion 
prevailed  that  the  population  was  diminishing;  and  suhse- 

fuently  the  demana  for  men  during  the  long  war  with 
ranee  rendered  the  evils  of  a  redundant  population  almost 
imaginary  in  general  estimation.  The  decennial  census  of 
the  population  during  the  present  century,  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace,  and  the  commercial  embarrassments 
and  periods  of  public  distress  which  have  been  experienced, 
have  contributed  to  enlighten  the  public  mind ;  and  the 
writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Malthus  have  powerfully  aided  in 
producing  correct  views  upon  the  questions  of  population. 
His  '  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population'  was  first  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  1 798.  This  work  was  lu^gestea  by 
a  paper  in  Godwin's '  Inquirer,*  and  the  author*!  object  waa  to 
apply  the  principle  of  population  in  considering  theschemea 
of  human  perfectibility,  and  other  speculations  on  society 
to  which  toe  French  revolution  had  given  birth.  Hume 
(Populousness  of  Ancient  l^ationsh  Wallace  (Dissertation 
on  the  Numbers  qf  Mankind  in  Antieni  and  Modern  Times), 
and  Dr.  Price's  writings  of  mom  recent  date,  were  the  au- 
thors from  whom  Mr.  Malthus  deduced  the  main  principle 
of  his  Essay.  In  1803  appeared  a  second  edition,  to  which 
Mr.  Malthus  affixed  bis  name,  and  which  might  almost  be 
considered  as  a  new  work.  The  author  bad  in  the  interval 
directed  his  attention  to  an  historical  examination  of  the 
effect  of  the  principle  of  population  on  the  past  and  present 
state  of  society,  and  the  subject  was  for  the  first  time 
treated  in  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  manner.  A 
third  and  fourth  edition  appeared  a  few  years  afterwards. 
The  fifth  edition,  containing  several  additional  chapters,  waa 
published  in  1817.  The  sixth  and  present  edition,  which 
contained  few  alterations,  was  published  in  1826.  The  title 
of  the  work  as  it  at  present  stands  is  as  follows : — '  An 
Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  or  a  view  of  its  past 
and  present  Effects  on  Human  Happiness,  with  an  Inquiry 
into  our  prospects  respecting  the  future  removal  or  mitiga- 
tion of  the  evils  which  it  occasions.'  The  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  its  leading  principles. — Mr.  Malthus's 
propositions  are—that  population,  when  unchecked,  goes  on 
doubling  itself  every  twenty-five  years,  or  increases  in  a 
geometrical  ratio ;  while  the  means  of  subsistence,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  could  not  be  made  to  in- 
crease faster  than  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  That  is,  the 
human  species  may  increase  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  4,8,  16, 
32 ;  while  the  increase  of  food  would  only  proceed  in  the 
following  ratio,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Thus  if  all  the  fertile  land 
of  a  country  is  occupied,  the  yearly  increase  of  produce  must 
depend  upon  improved  means  of  cultivation ;  and  neither 
science  nor  capital  applied  to  land  could  create  an  increased 
amount  of  produce  beyond  a  certain  limit.  But  the  increase 
of  population  would  ever  goon  with  unabated  vigour,  if  food 
could  be  obtained,  and  a  population  of  twenty  millions 
would  possess  as  much  the  inherent  power  of  doubling  itself 
as  a  population  of  twenty  thousand.  Popnlation  however 
cannot  increase  beyond  the  lowest  nourishment  capable  of 
supporting  life ;  and  therefore  the  diffieultj  of  oUtainiog 
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fbod  forms  the  primary  check  on  the  increase  of  population, 
although  it  does  not  usually  present  itself  as  the  immediate 
check,  but  operates  upon  mankind  in  the  various  forms  of 
misery  or  the  fear  of  misery.  The  immediate  check  may 
be  either  preventive  or  jwsitive ;  the  former  being  such  as 
reason  and  reflection  impose,  and  the  latter  consistin};  of 
every  form  by  which  vice  and  misery  shorten  human  life. 
Thus  a  man  may  restrain  the  dictates  of  nature  which 
direct  him  to  an  early  attachment  for  one  woman,  from  the 
fear  of  beinji^  unable  to  preserve  his  children  from  poverty, 
or  of  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  bestow  upon  them  the 
same  advantages  of  education  which  he  haa  himself  en- 
joyed. Such  a  restraint  may  be  practised  for  a  temporary 
period  or  through  life,  and  though  it  is  a  deduction  from 
the  sum  of  human  happiness,  the  evil  is  not  to  be  compared 
in  extent  with  that  wnich  results  from  the  positive  checks 
to  population,  namely,  unwholesome  occupations,  severe 
labour,  and  exposure  to  the  seasons,  extreme  poverty,  bid 
nursing  of  children,  excesses  of  all  kinds,  the  whole  train  of 
common  diseases  and  epidemics,  wars,  plagues,  and  famines. 

The  preventive  and  ttie  positive  checks  which  form  the 
obstacles  to  the  increase  of  population  are  resolvable  into, 
1,  moral  restraint ;  2,  vice ;  and  3,  misery.  Moral  resiraiut 
(considered  as  one  of  the  checks  to  population  for  the  first 
time  in  the  second  edition,  1S03)  is  the  prudential  restraint 
from  marriage,  with  a  conduct  strictly  moral  during  the 
period  of  this  restraint.  Promiscuous  intercourse,  unnatu- 
ral passions,  violation  of  the  marriage  bed,  and  improper 
arts  to  conceal  the  consequences  of  irregular  connections, 
are  included  under  tho  head  of  Vice.  Those  positive 
checks  which  appear  to  arise  unavoidably  from  the  laws  of 
nature  may  be  called  exclusively  Misery.  Such  are  the 
checks  which  repress  the  superior  power  of  population, 
and  keep  it  on  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 

The  '  Essay  on  Population,'  as  the  following  analysis  of  its 
contents  will  show,  places  the  question  in  every  light  which 
can  elucidate  the  truth.  It  is  divided  into  four  books,  the 
first  of  which  notices  tho  checks  to  population  in  the  less  civil- 
ised parts  of  tho  world  and  in  past  times.  The  second  book 
passes  in  review  the  different  states  of  modem  Europe 
(most  of  which  Mr.  Mai  thus  visited  in  the  interval  preced- 
ing the  publication  of  the  second  edition),  and  he  points 
out  the  checks  to  population  which  prevail  in  each.  Chap- 
ter xi.  of  this  book  is  '  On  the  Fruitfulness  of  Marriages;' 
chapter  xii. '  On  the  Effects  of  Epidemics  on  Registers  of 
Birtns,  Deaths,  and  Marriages ;  and  chapter  xiii.  is  devoted 
to  *  General  Deductions  firom  the  preceding  view  of  Society.* 
The  third  book  comprehends  an  examination  of  the  differ- 
ent systems  or  expedients  which  have  been  proposed  or 
have  prevailed  in  society,  as  they  affect  the  evils  arising 
from  the  principle  of  population  *  in  the  first  three  chap- 
ters, the  systems  of  equality  proposed  by  Wallace,  Cou- 
dorcet,  Godwin,  &c.  are  considered.  Several  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  poor-laws;  corn-laws  (first 
in  connection  with  bounties  on  exportation,  and  secondly 
under  restrictions  on  importation);  tho  agricultural  sys- 
tem ;  the  commercial  system ;  and  the  combination  of 
both.  The  last  two  chapters  are,  *Of  increasing  Wealth 
as  it  affects  the  Condition  of  the  Poor ;'  and  a  summary 
containing 'General  Observations.*  The  fourth  book  treats 
of  *Our  Future  Prospects  res}>ectinK  the  Removal  or  Mi- 
tigation of  the  Evils  arising  from  the  Principle  of  Popu- 
lation.' Chapter  i.  treats  '  Of  Moral  Restraint  and  our 
Obligations  to  practise  this  Virtue.'  Chapter  ii.  is  '  Of 
tlie  Effects  which  would  result  to  Society  from  the  pre- 
valence of  Moral  Restraint.*  Chapter  iii.  is  '  Of  the  only 
effectual  Mode  of  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.' 
And  tho  last  chapter  is  'Of  our  rational  Expectations 
respecting  the  Future  Improvement  of  Society.' 

Perhaps  no  author  has  been  more  exposed  to  vulgar  abuse 
than  Mr.  Malthus.  He  was  accused  of  hardness  of  heart, 
and  represented  as  the  enemy  of  the  poorer  clasKOs,  whereas 
no  man  was  more  benevolent  in  his  views;  and  the  earnest, 
ness  with  which  he  engaged  in  his  work  *  On  Population' 
arose  from  his  desire  to  diminish  the  evils  of  poverty  to  thuir 
lowest  possible  amount.  His  mind  was  philosophic,  prac- 
tical, and  sagacious ;  his  habits  manners,  and  tastes  simple 
and  unassuming ;  his  whole  character  gentle  and  placid. 
The  lost  edition  of  his  *  Principles  of  Political  Economy' 
ontains  an  intercKting  memoir  of  his  hfe  and'Writings  by 
Dr.  Otter,  late  Bi»hop  of  Chichester,  who  had  known  him 
mtimattfly  for  half  a  century.  A  list  of  Mr.  Malthus's 
works  and  writings  is  given  in  page  42  of  this  '  Memoir**  i 


I  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  they  have  nam  \  I 

in  a  collected  form.    Several  of  the  moat  vaiuauM  pra 
tions  of  hit  pen  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  and  <     ackof 
Reviews.    We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  above  ^ 

for  a  further  account  of  Mr.  Malthua.     He  was  nm 
Alhury,  near  Guihlford,  in  I7GG;  was  a  fdlovof  Ja 
College,  Cambridge,  and  entered  holy  order*:  he  a 
married.    In  1804  he  was  appointed  Professor  oi  m 
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and  Political  Economy  at  tlie'  East  India  CoU      .  Ha> 

bury,  the  duties  of  which  he  fulfilled  to  tho  « 

death,  in  December,  1834.    Mr.  Malthua  was  a 

tlie  Royal  Society  and  member  of  the  National  Ii 

France.    It  is  not  creditable  to  those  who  bad  I 

tion  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  that  Mr.  Malthua 

any  preferment  in  the  church.     From  thia  hnM 

the  individual  whose  name  is  so  intimately  idealilei  wiA 

the  theory  of  population,  to  the  elucidaiioo  ofwhkkAi 

hest  part  of  his  life  was  devoted,  we  turn  to  lb*  MdiMrf 

the  present  article. 

Although  circumstances  may  lometimoa  oei 
the  tendency  of  population  to  outstrip  tho  moakH  m  ■ 
ence  may  be  counteracted,  and  food  mav  for  at        m       ■ 
faster  than  population,  yet  this  only  gi'      i 
latter,  and  tlie  former  proportion  ia  quM        nr« 
provided  no  improvement  takes  place  eitLvr  in      i  w 
tial  habits  of  the  people  or  in  the  eleTation  of  u 
and  desires.  The  poverty  and  misery  which  am  < 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  in  aTcrr  i 
in  a  great  degree  be  accounted  for  by  a  ref 
principle  of  population.    It  is  evident,  lor 
rate  of  wages  aepends  for  one  of  its  eli       ntm  < 
portion  between  population  and  means  o«  oiadIv 
other  words,  capital ;   and   that  any  alt 
directly  affects  wages.    If  population 
the  funds  for  employing  labour  have 
the  competition  of  labourers  will  cause 
decline.    If,  on  the  otlier  hand,  capital  has 
than  population,  or  capital  has  been  coneen 
given  spot  more  rapidly  than  population,  wi 
the  former  case,  and  in  the  latter  will  be  «      m 
other  places  where  the  same  thing  has  not  .J 
Thus,  occasionally  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
many  emigrants  with  capital  will  flock  to  a 
that  the  wages  of  carpenters,   tailors,  and  buh 
labour  is  in  immediate  aemand,  will  become  verv  h 
pared  with  any  other  place  that  has  not  been  n 
tied.    The  tendency  of  population  to  inci 
under  all  circumstances,  but  this  is  not  thei 
for  in  proportion  to  the  capital  already  acci 
ficully  of  adding  to  it  becomes  greater,  thmt, 
the  employment  of  capital  becomes  U 
such  circumstances  wages  would  have  a  coi 
to  fall,  if  the  checks  to  population  did  not  inK« 
depends  upon  the  people  themselves  wheUier  the ! 
maintained  by  vice  and  misery,  or  by  habits  of 
restraint.  The  latter  may  always  be  dependedupoe 
iiig  to  them  a  fair  proportion  of  the  necessaries  ol  i 

The  great  problem  of  society  is  to  maintain 
boneficisd   proportion  between  population   and 
unite  the  two  grand  desiderata,  a  great  actual  | 
and  a  state  of  society  in  which  squalid  poverty  anu 
ence  are  comparatively  but  little  anown.*    Dial 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  principle  of  populkMu- 
first  sight  seem,  they  are  capable  of  mitigation.    1 
ciple  may  even  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  gn 
human  improvement — as  the  parent  of  inTein 
stimulus  to  exertion — which  preserves  socii 
state  of  imbecility  and  decline  into  which  it  wi 
urged  onward  by  some  extraordinart'  power. 
terest  of  all  members  of  society,  and'  u  p 
bent  on  those  who  have  the  power,  to  use  tui 
to   ele\-ate  the  habits,  tastes,  and  moral   ■« 
people;  and  by  this  means  to  render  erery 
terial  improvement  conducive  to  the  happii 
If  this  be  not  done,  as  much  wretchedness  m 
lower  staces  of  societv  may  co-exist  with  the  higher 
of  art  and  science  and  the  sreaiest  perfection  ia  aO 
cesses  of  industry.    Even  the  introouciion  of  var 
any  similar  means  of  diminishing  mortality  is  of  i 
provided  the  number  of  marriages  continues  the  m 
out  any  corresponding  increase  of  the  resiHin 
and  the  averai;e  mortality  will  not  Im  dimin«wvu«  < 
ease  will  be  fatal  under  other  forms.    Etcsy  iapio 
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which  tends  to  increase  the  quantity  of  human  food,  and 
every  invention  which  enriches  society  by  cheapening  the 
processes  for  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character  of  a  nation,  in  order  to  secure 
all  the  advantages  which  these  improvements  are  calculated 
to  confer. 

Mr.  MaUhus*s  theory  is  now  generally  accepted  as  the 
true  exposition  of  the  principle  of  population.    Many  of  the 
objections  that  have  been   urgea    against   it  are   hardly 
worthy  of  notice.     Some  are  content  to  quote  the  Scripture 
command,  *  Increase  and  multiply,*  forgetful  of  the  moral 
obli>;ations  which  are  imposed  in  connection  with  it.  Others 
have  ima<^ined  that  they  have  discovered  a  supernatural  law 
of  fecundity  which  varies  with  the  fluctuating  circumstances 
of  society.     Dr.  Price.  Mr.  Godwin,  and  Mr.  Sadler  enter- 
tained this  notion.     Mr.  Malthus's  reasons  for  not  replying 
to  Mr.  Godwin's  work  are  stated  in  the  appendix  to  the 
sixth  edition  of  the  *  Essay  on  Population.*     The  fallacies 
of  Mr.  Sadler's  work  are  most  ably  exposed  in  the  *  Edin- 
burgh Review,*  No.  102.      Mr.  Senior  is  the  only  econo- 
mist of  any  distinction  who  has  objected  to  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Malthus.      He  contends,   in   his   *Two  Lectures  on 
Population,*  for  the  doctrine  that '  the  means  of  subsistence 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  increase  faster  than  population.' 
The  appendix  to  these  *  Lectures*  contains  a  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Malthus  and  Mr.  Senior  on  their  respective 
news :  it  exhibits  the  latest  views  of  Mr.  Malthus,  tnough, 
after  forty  years*  anxious  rellection  on  the  subject,  he  had 
no  change  to  make  in  his  opinions.      The  latest  work  on 
population  (published  in  the  middle  of  1840)  is  'The  Prin- 
ciples of  Population,  and  their  Connection  with  Human 
Happiness,*  by  Archibald  Alison,  Esq. 

The  disputes  about  the  principle  of  population,  hke  those 
which  have  arisen  in  many  other  questions  of  a  like  kind,  are 
mainly  owing  to  the  ambiguity  of  language:  in  foot  they 
are  very  little  more  than  questions  about  the  consistent  use 
of  words.  If  we  analyse  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Senior,  it 
will  appear  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  with  clear- 
ness the  meaning  of  its  terms.  The  words  *  means  of 
lubsistence  '  may  signify  the  subsistence  which  is  obtained 
fh)m  spontaneous  products  of  the  earth  and  from  the 
tural  increase  of  animals.  The  products  of  the  earth  may 
uo  said  to  have  a  natural  tendency  to  increase,  or  naturally 
to  increase,  or  rather  to  be  produced ;  and  it  may,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  be  admitted,  though  it  is  not  true,  that  animals 
have  the  same  kind  of  natural  tendency  to  increase,  or  are  in 
like  manner  naturally  increased,  or  rather  are  produced. 
rhere  is  no  other  natural  tendency  to  increase,  or  natural 
increase,  or  natural  produce,  that  we  can  conceive,  if  the 
word  '  natural  *  is  to  have  its  ordinary  acceptation.  The  in- 
crease of  population,  or  the  produce  of  new  population,  may 
be  said  to  be  natural,  exactly  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
increase  or  produce  of  animals  generally  may  be  called 
natural.     If  then  this  should  be   the  sense  of  the  word 

*  natural,*  the  proposition  means  that  vegetables  and  animals 
(not  including  man)  have  a  natural  tendency  to  increase 
ftster  than  man,  who  is  also  an  animal— a  proposition  which 
is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  discussion. 

But  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  writer  who  maintains 
this  proposition :  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  human  labour 
and  Its  products  when  he  is  speaking  of  the '  means  of  sub- 
listence.*  The  term  *  means  of  subsistence*  therefore  con- 
ns the  notion  of  human  labour ;  and  *  means  of  sub- 
ence*  arc  the  products  obtained  by  human  industry 
Implied  to  material  objects.  Everything  •  natural  *  there- 
ore  is  by  the  very  force  of  the  term  *  means  of  subsistence ' 
excluded  from  these  words;  for  it  is  not  of  natural  produce 
amply  that  the  writer  is  speaking,  but  of  that  which  human 
abour  produces:  in  other  words,  though  nature  (to  use  the 
rulj^ar  term)  co-operates,  the  thing  produced  is  not  viewed  as 
lature's  product,  but  as  the  product  of  human  labour.  There 
«  then  nothing  *  natural'  in  'the  means  of  subsistence,*  and 
.herefore  there  is  no  natural  tendency  to  increase  in  the 
neans  of  subsistence;  and  consequently  the  comparison 
^ntained  in  the  proposition  between  things  that  have  no 
natural  tendency  to  increase,  and  things  that,  in  a  sense, 
have  a  natural  tendency,  is  unmeaning.  Whether  then  the 
assertion  be  that  *  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  population 
to  increase  faster  than  capital*  (Mill),  or  'that  the  means  of 
subsistence  have  a  natural  tendency  to  increase  faster  than 
population'  (Senior),  in  either  cose  the  use  of  the  word 

•  natural*  is  incorrect,  and  not  only  tends  to  cause,  but  does 
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cause  confusion.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  enunciating 
this  proposition,  Mr.  Senior  sometimes  omits  the  word 
'  natural.* 

Again,  the  natural  tendency  of  population  to  increase  is 
simply  the  desire  and  the  power  to  gratify  the  animal  passion, 
the  consequence  of  which  is  the  physical  union  of  the  sexes 
and  the  production  of  their  kind.  But  this  tendency  (to  use 
again  this  very  vague  expression)  is  positively  checked  by 
want  of  food  and  other  things  necessary  for  human  susten- 
tation  and  health.  If  food  and  such  other  things  could  be 
had  to  an  indefinite  amount  without  any  labour,  so  far  as 
food  and  such  other  things  only  are  necessary  to  its  increase, 
population  would  go  on  continually  increasing.  But  the 
actual  conditions  ofobtaining  food  and  such  other  things  are 
human  labour ;  that  is,  the  labour  of  those  animals,  who.  if 
supplied  with  all  that  they  want  without  any  labour,  might 
go  on  increasing  indefinitely.  It  appears  then  that  this  so- 
called  natural  tendency  of  population  to  increase  has  no 
eff^ectt  that  is,  it  remains  a  tendency ;  that  is,  it  is  nothing 
at  all  in  results,  unless  man  labours ;  and  the  amount  of  his 
labour,  in  considering  this  question,  is  quite  immateria). 
It  is  unimportant  whether  it  consists  in  making  a  plougii 
and  ploughing  the  earth,  or  plucking  an  apple  ^om  a  tree 
and  eating  it.  The  whole  proposition  then  may  be  deve- 
loped thus:— The  means  of  subsistence  are  only  produced  or 
had  by  man's  labour:  these  *  means  of  subsistence '  so  pro- 
duced have  no  natural  tendency  to  increase,  except  so  far  as 
man  has  a  natural  tendency  to  increase.  Now,  man  has  in 
a  sense  a  natural  tendency  to  increase,  that  is,  he  has  a  desire 
and  a  capacity  to  increase,  and  he  can  increase  if  he  has 
the  means  of  subsistence.  But  he  must  have  the  means  of 
subsistence  first;  and  if  the  actual  means  of  subsistence  are 
only  sufficient  for  the  actual  population,  there  can  be  no  in- 
crease of  the  population  till  the  means  of  subsistence  are 
increased.  The  *  means  of  subsistence,'  at  any  given  time 
and  in  any  given  nation,  signify  those  things  which  the 
individuals  of  that  nation  require  according  to  their  several 
stations  and  the  habits  of  society :  they  may  be  the  bare 
means  of  sustaining  life;  or  they  may  be  those  things 
also  which  Mr.  Senior  has  well  defined  under  the  heads  of 
'decencies'  and  'luxuries.*  If,  while  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence remain  the  same,  the  population  lower  their  scale  of 
living,  it  may  increase  Airther,  for  the  relative  means  of 
subsistence  are  by  the  supposition  increased.  It  is  true  that 
this  lowering  of  the  scale  of  living  is  an  evil,  inasmuch  as 
it  tends  to  make  society  move  in  a  retrograde  direction : 
there  is  also  a  hmit  to  the  extent  to  which  toe  scale  of  living 
can  be  lowered.  The  antecedent  condition  then  on  which 
the  increase  of  population  depends  is  its  own  labour,  for  it 
cannot  increase  without  the  increase  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  such  increase  is  the  effect  of  labour  only. 

We  can  never  contemplate  human  society  in  its  origin. 
We  must  contemplate  it  in  its  progress  ana  development. 
All  theories  as  to  how  man  began  to  propagate  and  gain  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  useless  towards  the  solution  of  any 
problem  that  concerns  his  condition.  We  know  this,  and  no 
more :  at  any  given  time  and  in  any  given  state  of  society 
there  is  a  certain  population  which  subsists  in  a  certain  mode 
by  and  out  of  the  means  of  subsistence  which  it  then  has ;  and 
these  means  are  partly  the  product  and  acoumula'tion  of  the 
actual  generation  and  partly  the  accumulation  of  their  pro- 
genitors. If  the  means  of  subsistence  (thus  understood)  of 
Uiat  population  are  sufficient,  and  no  more  than  sufficient, 
any  increase  of  the  population  must  be  preceded  by  in- 
creased labour,  or  by  labour  rendered  more  productive.  We 
cannot  suppose  the  population  to  increase  firat,  and  then  the 
additional  means  of  subsistence  to  be  produced ;  for  by  the 
supposition  the  actual  population  has  only  sufficient,  and 
that  which  is  '  increase '  must  be  fed  out  of  some  other 
store. 

If  it  is  said  that  children  may  be  bom  and  die  imme- 
diately, or  very  soon,  the  answer  is,  they  either  die  before 
they  have  partaken  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  in  which 
case  they  no  more  enter  into  the  reckoning  than '  means  of 
subsistence  *  produced  but  not  enjoyed,  because  from  some 
accident  or  cause  these  'means'  perished  before  they  could 
be  used ;  or  the  children  did  live  to  partake  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  in  which  case  they  are  properly  included  in  the 
word  '  increase.' 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  in  some  countries  the  means  of  sub 
sistence  are  barely  sufficient  for  the  existence  of  the  actual 
population ;  in  others  they  are  more  than  barely  sufficient. 
In  tho  former  case  there  can  be  no  increase  of  population 
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until  there  has  first  been  an  actual  increase,  in  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  in  the  latter  there  may  be  an  increase  of 
the  population  boforo  there  is  an  increase  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  this  increase  of  population  may  go  on 
without  any  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  until  the 
people  have  reached  the  lowest  limit  of  subsistence. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  *  means  of  subsistence*  (as  above 
explained)  must  be  first,  and  increase  of  population  may  then 
follow,  and  generally  does  follow  to  the  full  amount  of  these 
increased  means  of  subsistence;  and  further,  population  may 
and  sometimes  does  increase  beyond  the  amount  of  such  in- 
creased means,  but  it  is  then  of  necessity  checked  by  actual 
suffering  in  the  wbole  or  in  a  part  of  the  society.  And  this, 
we  conreive.  is  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Malthus*s  proposition. 

There  seems  to  be  an  error  (or  rather,  looseness  of  ex- 
pression in  most  writers)  in  the  mode  of  comparing  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  two  thin<{s,  'means  of  subaistence'  and  'po- 
pulation.' Tliere  can  bo  no  useful  comparison  of  the  rate  of 
mcrease  between  these  two  things  except  this :  a  given  popu- 
lation may  attain  its  increase,  which  is  proportionate  to  the 
antecedent  increaited  means  of  subsistence,  in  a  less  time 
than  these  incroa>ed  means  of  subsistence  were  produced ; 
or  it  may  take  a  longer  time.  There  is  also  no  question  about 
a  tendency  to  increase  either  in  the  one  thing  or  the  other ; 
the  question  is  about  an  actual  increase,  which  can  only 
take  place  under  the  conditions  already  stated. 

The  question  is  perplexed,  and  its  true  statement  rendered 
difficult  by  ihe  fart  that  an  increase  of  the  whole  means  of 
subsistence  and  an  mcrease  of  the  population  may  be,  and 
generally  are,  going  on  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  supposed  that  this  increase  of  population,  dur- 
ing a  given  time,  is  owing  to  the  then  increasing  means  of 
subsistence.  But  this  cannot  be  true  if  it  shall  be  admitted 
that  a  given  amount  of  population  cannot  be  increased, 
unless  the  actual  amount  of  the  means  of  subsistence  of 
that  population  is  first  increased,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  rate  of  living  is  reduced.  If  some  writers  on  this 
subject  have  not  meant  what  is  hero  imputed  to  them, 
they  have  certainly  not  sufficiently  guarded  themselves 
against  the  imputation. 

There  is  still  another  consideration  which  perplexes  the 
question.  For  very  short  ])eriods  it  is  certainly  conceivable, 
and  it  is  very  probably  the  case,  that  sometimes  population  it 
increasing  (in  a  certain  sense)  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  means 
of  subsistence  ;  that  is,  taking  short  intervals,  it  will  or  may 
be  found  that  the  population,  during  such  intervals,  has  out- 
stripped the  means  of  subsistence  existing  at  the  end  of 
sucn  intervals,  and  a  part  of  it  must  therefore  die.  These 
deaths  consequently  take  place  either  in  the  whole  popu- 
lation, or  among  those  whose  means  of  subsistence  are  re- 
duced ;  for  some  parts  of  the  community  may  and  do  cnjuy, 
under  such  circumstances,  as  much  as  they  did  before, 
while  others  do  not.  In  practice,  a  deficient  allowance  is 
not  distributed  among  all,  but  some  sutfcr  and  others  do 
not.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  conceivable,  and  it  may 
be  true,  that  for  short  intervals  the  means  of  subsistence 
may  sometimes  be  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  con- 
temporaneous increase  of  population ;  that  is,  the  actual  po- 
pulation may  possess  and  be  producing  and  accumulating  the 
means  of  subsistence  more  than  sufiicient  for  the  sustenta- 
tion  of  themselves  and  of  the  addition  to  the  population  made 
during  the  time  of  such  production  and  accumulation.  Now 
this  is  certainly  the  fact  in  many  societies,  as  to  part  of  the 
society ;  one  ])art  is  producing  and  accumulating  more  than 
is  necessary  for  the  increase  of  the  population  which  it  is 
producing:  this  is  the  cose  with  many  of  the  middle  classes 
in  all  industrious  communities.  At  the  same  time  another 
class  is  increasing  its  population  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
means  of  subsistence  applicable  to  such  increase:  the  check 
to  such  an  increase  is  obvious.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
niav  not  be  true  oft  whole  population,  as  it  is  of  a  part. 

6n  the  whole,  the  experience  of  mankind  proves  that  the 
sexual  passion  will,  if  unrestrained.  ulwa\s  increase  the  po- 
pulation by  new  births  up  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  hub- 
sistence  at  each  moment  existing ;  while  the  appetite  for 
labour,  by  which  the  means  of  subsistence  are  produced,  is 
easily  satisfied.  It  would  not  seem  strange  then,  if  during 
short  intervals  the  propa^^ation  of  the  species  has  been  so 
active  as  to  have  outstrippe<l  the  mci^ns  of  subsistence  exist- 
ing at  the  end  of  such  inlervaU.  But  though  the  popula- 
tion during  short  intervals  may  so  increase,  its  increase  at  the 
end  of  a  series  of  such  consecutive  intervals  can  only  bo  the 
effect  of  a  previous  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
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always  tnpposing  the  condition  of  the  people  not  to  \ 
ing  worse,  for  there  may  be,  as  already  onerred,  an 
of  population  up  to  the  limit  of  a  bare  subftittence, 
any  actual   increase  in  the  whole  means  of  sub 
Therefore  the  increase  of  the  means  of  aubsistenee.  tl 
products  of  human  labour,  are  the  «titeoedeni  coi 
any  actual  increase,  and  the  increa»e  of  popuUt 
to  the  amount  of  such  increase,  but  eannoi  suf^m 
for  short  periods  the  increase  of  population  does 
the  increase  on  which  by  the  lupposition  it  di*pc 
increai^}  is  checked ;  and  on  takinj^  the  arcouni  i 
intervals,  there  is,  or  may  be,  no  actual  incrraae  o 
pulation.      If  for  short  |)eriocls  the  increa^  of 
of  subsistence  sur|)asses  the  increa^ie  of  populatu 
made  up  in  the  next  periods  by  an  increase   in  t^ 
tion.     There  is  then,  or  may  be,  a  constant  tfucii 
short  periods,  the  population  and  the  means  of  *■• 
alternately  increasing  with  greater   rapidity, 
crease  of  population,  even  fur  a  ahort  pirrud.  t 
previous  increase  of  the  means  of  iiub*iatecre  oi 
which  the  actual  population  found   to  be   merely  t 
before  the  commencement  of   such   ahorl   peruJ 
ever  may  be  the  comparative    rates  of  increase 
the  two  during  such  short  period.      It  aeenis  ibefl 
the  sense  here  explained  population  may  uo  rapidly 
that  at  the  end  of  an  interval  from  the  eomneaei 
which  the  increase  of  population   is  reckoned,  the 
subsistence  existing  at  the  commencement  of  suel 
and  which  were  sufficient   for   the  iben  populi 
something  more,  added  to  the   meant  of  Mibaislcs, 
duced  during  such  interval,  may  be  inftufieient  to 
the   population  existing  at  the  end  of  tuck  iam 
the    same  way    in  which   the  population  ci 
commencement  of  such  inten'al  was  liv      ; 
other  hand,  the  means  of  subsistence  «*^ 
such  interval  may  be  more  than  ii      mcu.  •«  ■«■ 
population  existing  at  the  end  of  aucu  Antcml  ia 
way  of  living.    At  the  end  of  any  long  imerral,  u 
an  increase  of  population,  as  compared  vitbthee 
ment  of  such  intenal,  there  has  been  duhi 
on  the  whole,  a  balance  on  tlie  aide  of  tb« 
sistence,  provided  the  mode  of  living  haa  not  n 
and  k  fortiori,  there  must  have  been  auch  ba«w 
mode  of  living  has  been  raited;  that  isi,  the 
sistence  at  the  commencement  of  such  interra^uw 
duced  during  it,  have  been  tufficient  to  product 
existence  at  the  end  of  such  interval,  a  larger  popidali 
at  the  commencement  of  it    This  estcesa  on  the  i 
means  of  subsistence,  if  distributed  equally 
moment  of  the  long  interval,  would  leave  at'tkn 
such  interval  asurplus  of  subsistence,  the  antei 
tion  of  an  increase  in  the  following  interral.  TW 
may  be  that  in  some  intervals  population  haa  ^ 
beyond  what  was  provided  at  the  b€»g inning  of 
such  intervals,  the  consequence  of  which  iaa  d 
its  rate  of  increase  in  the  next  interval,  \        i 
increase  of  deaths.    In  discussing  this  queau      u 
actual  increments  that  are  to  be  considered*  anb  i 
short  and  long  periods.     The  tendency  ia  nothnc 
tendency  of  any  kind,  that  is,  a  capacity  to  oi 
end,  means  nothing  in  such  spccuIation»'aa  thcic^ 
becomes  an  effect. 

The  principle  of  population  is  stated  by  Mr. 
more  precision  than  by  some  writers  who  havv  mu» 
opinions ;  and  though  it  seems  to  us  that  his  Kaoi 
not  always  quite  free  from  objection,  hit  real  omi 
perftfctlv  so.     His  correspondence  vith  Mr.  Sen 
this.    The  importance  of  right  notions  on  this  »ubfci 
be  our  apologv  for  this  further  attempt  at  cxplaii 

PO'PULUS.    [RoMK.] 

IHJKCELAIN.    [Pottery.] 

POKCELLA'NA,  Adanson's  name  for  tlie  fe 
form  known  to  modern  zoologists  by  the  name  of 
nfthi.   The  name  is  now  in  general  ute  for  a  genus  a 

tacea.      [POHCKLLAMANS.] 

PORCKLL.VNIANS,  a  tribe  of   Annmurxr^'  i 
ceanx^  placi'd  bv  M.  Milne  Edwanls  next  to  the  i 
and  innnediaieiy  preceding  the  section  of  J/dr 

M.  Milne  Edward-*  observes  that  this  small  tribe  >i 
cipally  comDO'>ed  of  crustaceans  which  have  quire 
of  the  Brarnyura,  but  which  are  dittinguitbea  f 
Decaftds  of  which  that  author  had  prenonsly 
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ike  caudal  fin,  more  or  less  resembling  that  of  the 

He  slales  that  he  only  knows  a  single  genus 
lis  confurmalion.  viz.  the  Ihrcellana.  He  has 
loii^lit  fit  lu  arrange  in  the  same  division  jSglea. 
ibliilies  the  passage  between  the  Porcellante  and 
\ea;  and  uhich  have  hitherto  been  approximated 
t,  as  well  as  Megahps,  which  form  is  perhaps 
It  the  young  state  of  some  genus  of  the  preceding 
lusc  development  is  not  complete.  To  distinguish 
:ic'e  three  genera  it  is  sufllcienl  to  recollect  that 
eellanfc  and  llie  .Egle^tHia  fifth  pair  offset  are 
1(1  bent  back  abuvc  tlie  others,  whilst,  in  Megahps 
ormcd  like  them,  and  that  the  Mgleee  have  the 
gated  and  the  abdomen  very  stout,  whilst  the 
p  have  tlie  body  nearly  circular  and  the  abdomen 
ite.  Provisionally.  M.  Milne  Edwards  arranges 
I  of  Say  in  this  tribe,  which  form  M.  Milne  Ed- 
\  that  he  has  not  examined,  but  which  he  thinks 
be  considered  as  young  crustaceans  whose  true 
are  not  known. 

To  recti  an  a.    T^m. 

;  Character. — General  form  resembling  that  of  the 
a.  Carupace  ordinarily  as  wide  as  it  is  long,  sub- 
and  depressed  above.  Front  advanced  above  the 
if  the  JiileTiial  antennco,  and  even  capable  of  co- 
im  completely  when  they  are  bent  back,  without 
ig.  nevertheless,  antcnnary  fossets.  Eyes  small 
d  ill  a  sort  of  nrbit,  the  upper  wall  or  which  is  well 
ut  the  limits  of  which  are  not  determined  exter- 
inlernally  c\cept  by  Iha  antennce,  and  whose  in- 
der  is  very  short  and  scarcely  projecting :  this 
■r  is  prolonged  exlernally,  and  there  is  between 
of  crest  thus  farmed  and  the  border  of  the  cara- 
Bep  furrow,  from  which  the  external  antenna 
these  appendages  are  inserted  consequently  out- 
yes;  their  basiiary  portion  is  composed  of  three 
1  joints,  the  second  of  which  is  the  greatest,  and 
inal  stem  is  very  long.  The  buccal fTam§  is  ijua- 
but'  murh  too  small  to  receive  ihe  external  jam- 
h,  in  bending  back,  are  applied  against  the  lower 
the  front.  These  la^t  appendages  are  very  large ; 
nd  joint  presents  on  the  internal  side  a  large  1«- 
-■'■■—  with  rounded  borders,  and  its  anleriot  and 


r;  the  joints  winch  follow  diminish  successively, 
Turnished  internally  with  very  long  hairs;  there 
oidinaiily.  an  external  stem  or  pulp,  terminated 
I  muUi-ailiculale  (ilamenl,bu(  there  \&aaJlagTum. 
al  plastrn't  is  very  wide  and  nearly  circular.  The 
?f  r  are  very  large  and  more  or  less  llaltened ;  the 
:y  short  and  never  reaches  much  beyond  the  cara- 
t  ihe  carpus  is  very  long,  and  presents  in  general  a 
prolongation.  whi<'h  advances  above  the  superior 
the  hand  when  it  is  bent  back.  The  pincers  are 
id  Utile  or  not  at  all  denlated.  The  three  s ue- 
airs  of  feet  are  nearly  cylindrical,  and  terminated 
leal  tarsus;  the  last  pair  are  vory  slender,  bent 
'C  Ihe  baicof  thouihcrs,  and  terminated  by  a  small 
IB  pincer.  The  ahdnmen  is  wide  but  lamellar, 
lelow  against  the  sternum;  it  is  composed  of  seven 
in^s  in  a  large  fan-shaped  fin  consisting  of  five 
id  furmed  by  Ihe  last  segment  and  by  the  appen- 
he  preceding  ring;  the  basiiary  piece  of  these  ap- 
is vory  short,  and  carries  two  great  oval  blades 
ihc  same  size,  ciliated  on  their  edges,  and  divided 
3.  The  median  piwe  of  this  Gn  does  not  reach  be- 
lateral  appendages,  and  presents  furrows  which 
idicate  ihal  it  is  formed  by  the  soldering  of  Ihe 
bdominal  rng  with  a  pair  of  lamellar  appendages 
;  to  this  fame  segment.  The  underside  of  ili«  ab- 
.  more  or  less  membranous,  and  presents  in  the 
igle  pair  of  appendages  fixed  to  the  second  i 
composed  of  a  small  cylindrical  stem  terminated 
I  lamella.  In  the  female  are  found  two  or  three 
I'iferous  feel,  which  are  Bxed  to  two  or  three  rings 
icede  the  penuUimate  ring,  and  each  composed  of 
rtieulate  stem.  Lastly,  the  bronchia  are  fourteen 
ide,  and  are  disposed  in  bundles  of  two  above  the 
jaw-foot  and  the  anterior  fool,  and  of  three  above 
succeeding  pairs  of  feet ;  there  is  liowevei  but  ODa 
posterior  foot.    (M.  £.) 
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M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  this  genui  into  the  foHoffing 

sections : — 

j  I.  Species  whose  front  is  entire  and  does  not  present 
lateral  teeth. 

a.  Front  triangular. 

Example,  Ihrcellana  violacea.    Length  about  an  inch. 

Localitv.—TUe  coasU  of  Chile. 

N.B.  The  species  belonging  to  this  section  appear  to  have 

wide  ge(«raphical  range:  some  are  recorded  from  New 
Zealand,  New  Ireland,  Java,  and  the  Isle  of  France,  as  well 

Chde. 

u,  a.  Front  straight  or  slightly  rounded. 

Example,  Ihrcellana  tculpta.    Colour  reddish  with  great 

hite  spots.     Length  about  three  lines. 

Zoca/i^y.— The  coasts  of  Java. 

Two  other  species  are  recorded,  one  of  them  from  the  China 

as:  the  other  is  Porcellana  viridu,  Gray,  Zool.  Mite; 
Piiidia  viridis.  Leach, 

(  1.  Species  whose  front  is  divided  into  three  or  five  teeth 

6.  Hands  very  wide  and  flattened.     Pincers  triangular. 
Example,  Porcellana  platyehMea.    Length  about  7  linei. 
Colour  brownish. 
Locality.— Caaait  of  England  and  France. 


PurceUiPD  platychelH.    a.  I 

b,b.  Hands  long,  narrow,  and  thick;  pinoera  slender. 

Example,  Porcellana  longicomii  (Pitidia  longieornit. 
Loach ;  Cancer  longieornit,  Penn.,  Bril,  Zool.).  Length 
about  3  lines. 

Locality. — Coasts  of  England  and  France, 

M.  Milne  Edwards  thinks  that  the  division  of  this  genus 
into  two,  under  the  name  of  Pitidia,  as  well  as  Porcellana, 
by  Dr.  Leach,  has  been  effected  without  luOieient  reaaon. 
M.  Desraareat,  though  he  adopts  it,  shows  that  the  former 

Snus  is  established  upon  inaufficient  characters;  therefore 
.  Milne  Edwards  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be  abandoned, 

Mgica.  I^ach. 
Generic  Character.  —  Carapace  depressed  and  much 
longer  than  it  is  wide,  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  furrow 
which  separates  the  stomachal  from  the  cardial  and  bran- 
chial regions  :  these  last  are  dilated,  and  terminated  exter- 
nally by  a  trenchant  border.  The /ronj  is  armed  with  a 
rostrum,  at  the  base  of  which  is  seen  on  each  side  a  notch 
which  represents  the  orbit.  Ocular  peduncle*  very  short 
and  directed  forwards.  Internal  antenna  inserted  below 
the  ocular  peduncles,  and  their  very  short  stem  bent  back 
between  those  organs  and  the  base  of  the  rostrum  ;  their 
basilar  joint  globular,  External  anleanm  inserted  on  the 
same  line  as  the  internal  ones,  in  the  lateral  angle  of  the 
carapace;  their  peduncle  composed  of  four  joints,  the  three 
Drst  of  which  are  extremely  small,  and  the  fourth  cylindri- 
cal and  more  elongated.  Buccal  frame  wider  forwards  than 
backwards,  and  not  separated  from  the  epialome.  External 

jaw/eet  pediform;  their  second  and  third  joints  scarcely 
larger  than  the  three  last,  and  exceeded  by  the  palp.  Ster- 
ntd  plastron  triangular  and  very  wide  al  its  base,  which  is 
situated  between  the  fourth  pair  of  feet  Last  s^ment  of 
the  thorax  very  moveable  and  'fairly  developed.     Anterior 

/eel  of  moderate  length,  but  stout  and  convex,  directed  for- 
wards and  not  outwards  as  in  the  Ibrcttltma,  and  bent 
back  below ;  the  claw  is  strong  and  slightly  hollowed  out 
into  a  spoon-shape  at  the  end.  The  three  sneceeding 
pairs  of  ^t  are  slender  and  moderate ;  their  tatstu  stylt- 
form  and  rather  elongated.  Posterior  feet  slender,  cylin- 
drical, nearly  filifbrm,  terminated  by  a  rudimentary  e^w, 
and  bent  back  above  the  base  of  the  others  or  even  in  the 
branchial  cavity.  Abdomen  shortw  than  the  caraptee.  knd 
habitually  ncurved  below  against  ttw  thorax,  w  tht  it  ia 
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impowible  to  itr&ighlen  it  completely  ;  it  i<  very  wide,  and 
fumi^hod  above  with  seven  cruitaccoui  scemenlB,  but  com- 
pletely membranout  below.  Tlie  llii  which  terminates  it  is 
vury  wide,  but  il<  median  piece  (formed  by  the  seventh  ab' 
(loininal  ring)  is  sratll.  and  does  not  form  a  fun  with  ilie 
lateral  pieces,  which  are  distant  from  it,  and  sup|K>rled 
very  long  basilar  joint.  In  tho  male,  the  flrsl  five  rings  of 
the  abdomen  are  completely  deprived  of  appendages  i  buf 
in  the  female  there  are  four  pair*  of  false  ovifurous  feet 
which  are  simple,  nearly  membranous,  and  each  terminated 
by  a  small  oval  blade.     (M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  reraarlu  that  this  genus,  in  his  opinion, 
approaches  the  Porcellan^  more  nearly  than  the  Galathi 
next  to  which  they  bed  been  hitherto  placed ;  hut  the  ci 
formation  of  the  abdomen  of  ihe  jEglea  seems  to  him 
indicate  that  their  natural  position  is  in  tho  section  of  Ano- 
mura.     [GALATHEinx.] 

Example,  /Eglea  Iwvik.    Length  about  two  iiichcji, 

Xocd/ify.— Coasts  of  Chile, 


Megalops,  Leach. 

U.  Uilne  Edward*  observes  that  the  small  crualaceans 

desicnated  bythi*  generic  name  has  much  analogy  wiih  the 

Galathaida  a*  well   as  the  Pureellaiiida ;    and   if  they  be 

really  animals  arrived  at  their  entire  dovulupmenl.  they 
would  reem  to  establiiih  the  passage  between  the  Artomu- 
rout  and  Macrurnut  Deeajindt;  for  iheir  abdomen,  though 
it  docs  not  present  at  its  exirumily  Ave  blades  united  into  a 
fan  sliape,  a*  in  the  lost,  is  very  much  (luvelu]>ed.  and  serves 
for  natation.  But  he  is  led  lo  believe  that  they  are  only 
the  young  of  some  anomuroiis  crustacean  ;  and  that  when 
the  form  has  been  better  studied,  it  will  be  erased  from  the 
list  of  ffenera  which  compose  the  order  of  Deeap'idt 
least,  will  be  assigned  a  different  place  and  other  characters. 

[MEOALOPa,] 

Monolepis,  Say. 
M.  Milne  Edwards  is  inclined  lo  believe  that  (bis  genus 
otight  not  to  be  retained,  and  that  it  has  only  been  csia- 
bli^>hed  on  young  crustaceans  not  arrived  at  ihrir  complete 
development;  but  not  having  himself  observed  them,  he 
cannot  form  a  decisive  opinion  on  this  point.  They  appear, 
be  add*,  lo  have  the  |;realeHt  analogy  <xi\\i  Mrsalopt  t>aA 
young  Dmmite.  Tho  reader  is  referred  lo  Mr.  Say's  napir 
on  the  lubjecl,  in  the  '  Journal  of  (he  Aca'lemy  of  Phila- 
delphia;' ioDesmarest'swiirk(Con«i(/.tMr  ^i-tCrnJ/.),-  and 
lo  the  'Hisloire  Njturelle  des  Crustacfs'  of  M.  Milne 
Edwanl't.  The  •nccies  recorded  are  both  American. 
PORCE'LLIO.  [IsoPODA.  vol.  xiii.,  p.  5S.] 
PORUH  (from  tlia  Latin  parlicutt.  a  ijcneral  term  for 
any  project  on  furmins;  a  covered  spaic  immediately  before 
the  enirance  to  a  buildini;,  o|>en  in  front,  and  more  or  loss 
cnilo«d  at  i(8  side*.  The  dislinclion  beiwecn  a  porch  and 
«  porlieo  is,  thai,  however  impor(ant  it  may  be  as  a  feature, 
the  former  appeam  onlv  a  subordinaie  part  of  the  building 
to  which  ii  II  atiached;  whereus  ihu  other  [PoaTico]  may 
be  the  whole  of  a  front:  therefore,  though  Ihe  term  purrh 
is  usually  employed  only  in  speakinj;  of  Ljra bardic,  Norman. 
Gothic,  and  similar  styles,  it  would  be  more  correct  and 
convenient  to  apply  it,  without  regard  lo  style,  to  what 
bears  Ihe  character  of  a  porch.  By  altendini-  lo  *uch  dia- 
tinclion,  rai«-onpcpliun  would  somelimes  be  prevented:  for 
inaiance,   if  ihe  Ailiciiioum  Club-house.  London. 


•eribed  i 


havi 


e  unacquainted 


with  the  design  would  imaijine  Ihat  the  order  was' carried 
lip  u  high,  a*  the  generai  enlablature  of  the  building 
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whereas  by  terming  it  a  Doric  porch,  andi  aiMNi 
would  be  avoided. 

As  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  only  inatance  of  a  po 
Greek  architecture  is  that  iu  I)m>  octagonal  alrurnu* 
iheTowcrof  theWmds,or  thKt  of  AiidruntejaL'in 
which  has  a  small  prostyle  portal  on  two  of  ii*  face*. 
east  and  north-west,  each  conaialing  of  a  simple  di« 
two  columns  and  their  entablature,  aunnount<:d  b* 
mcnt;  and  which  therefore  may  b«  re^airded  at 
type  of  those  ornamental  com|>oaitii>Di  fur  door*  an«  ■ 
so  greatly  affected  in  Ilalian  Krchi lecture,  wbieii  | 
microiiyU  application  of  the  ordiin.  ihsi  i*.  aiaallB 
adapted  not  to  the  enlira  slructure,  but  to  sub 
of  it. 

When  portico  fVont*  were  laid  uide,  u  \ 
much  of  the  previous  Pagan  tamplo :   when  cun 
to  be  not  only  attaclied  to  ibe  buiMing,  but  i       i 
mictostyle  decoration*  to  its  different  esternut 
Glories,  oflen  very  irregularly,   and  generally  tooMm^ 
geiher  by  arches;    in  short,  wben  the  Kamao 
irunsformed  into  and  superseded    hy   tbe   By 
what   Mr.  Wightwick    term*   the    ConsUnbiiai— w 
Loinbordic  st)'les,  porches  began  lo  be  imponani 
subordinate   indeed   in   size   to    tbe    alrueiiire*   «■ 
Ihey  were  attached,  but  principal   ia  regard  to  <ail 
ment.  being  Irequenily  composed  of  group*  at  tm 
iumiis,  elaborately  wrought,  and  wme  of  Iben  oltta 
on  Ihe  backs  of  lions  or  other  aiiiraaU,  and  »nf 
scries  of  concentric  an' hes  or  archiTolt  moiiliLBCbi 
enriched.    Here  microstyle  embelliahncni  nay  be  i 
have  been  c^irried  lo  such  a  hni  jilt  ai  to  be  ullimati 
sight  of:   the  columns  became  at  lenglii        r*  Mb 
members,  and  a  combination  of  vertical  i     i 
cut  out  of  the  recedini;  angles eonsiituieu       txi 
of  tile  whole  portal,  which  wan  thus  exleiHKn       ,y 
ad  libitum,  without  regard  to  the  sise  of  ibv  ^tku 
way  or  aperture  itself,  a  very  import«nt  adtmntafc  at  i 
design.     In  Ihe  Norman-Gothic  style,  the  porebea  or 
are  little  more  than  a  inodiRcatioii  uf  the  iioidar  baii 
Byzantine  and  Lom bardic  archil eclu re.  Of  porckak 
strictly  so   called,  that  is,  portals  priijecling  out  la 
cdiGce,  so  as  to  form  a  sheliered  external  veotibuW  ■ 
few  Norman  insiance^,  and  ihose  do  not  orcui 
cipal  front,  but  at  the  sides  of  buildings.     Tbi 
Ihe  caiie  in  Gothic  architecture,  where,  lb  <ugb  hcs 
with  spacioun  and  magnificent  porlala,  eap«eiali]i 
nental  examples,  we  do  not  And  advanced   pucebti  ■ 
out  bcyan4  the  Rcneral  plan  of  t,,e  buildiiiK  in  bm 
porch   being  there  almost  invariably  endoaid  ■ 
lower  part  of  the  structure,  even  where   ii  mat  ha 
project  with  respect  lo  that  pari  of  tbe  front  ah 
above  it,  but  on  a  different  plane,  aa  for  in>taiia 
ofWeatrainsler  Hall.  Winchester  CalLedial.  fi^^ 
in  those  canes  the  entrances  are  placed  raifacr  a 
recesses  than  porche*.     In  churcn   archiieciutti  ■ 
of  Ihe  last -men  tinned  kind  hardly  ever  occur  « 
end  or  front,  but  were  frequently  made  very  ok 
features  in  the  side  elevatiena.  of  which  we  ban  ■ 
instances  in  the  beautiful  nurlh  purchtsa  at  Sail  At 
Wells  cathedral*,  both  of  which  advance  out  nn  m 
ubiy.  ^ 

In  our  anticnt  dumcsiic,archileclur«,  on  tbe  mi 
puroh,  »heie  it   occur*  at  all,  form*  a  marked,  (r 
always  a  central  feature,  in  the  principal  fruoL 
projects  from  ihe  mam  structure,  it  is  uaualty  canwa 
us  to  have  a  room,  or  else  what  forma  a  bay  in  a  rMi 
it ;  and  it  is  not  unfi  euuenily  carried  up  higher  thaa 
so  OS  to  form  a  kind  of  tower ;  or  elae  Ihe  poicb  it  ■ 
wiihin  the  building,  and  pretenls  externally  owivlyM 
urch.     In   many  Elizabethan  building*,  tbe  fotth 
forming  a  narrow  compartment  of  iba  whole  freoi. 
fusely  ornamented,  even   where  ihe    rest    u   q      i 
Kiiby,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  teat   of  VoiA-t.-Ji 
Haitun,  offers  a  most  elaborate,  not  to  ny  estn 
example  of  the  kind.    In  modem  imitaliom  J  a« 
domestic  archileccure,  it  i*  now  ustully  tbe  practic* 
Ihe  entrance  porch  in  such  manner  that  carriagM 
into  it,  by  niakm\;  an  arch  of  aufflcient  wii      i  oa  ■ 
returns  or  sides.    But  as  it  is  genenllr  bhu.     d 
i4  seldom  );ood.  or  indeed  tolerable.     Ever* 
the  Slate  enirance  in  the  quadraagU  tt 
by  no  means  unexceptionable. 

I'OHCUESTEK  CASTLE.    [HiMrmu.] 
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PO'RCIA.     [Brutus.] 

PORCUPINES,  Hystricidce^tL  ftxmWy  of  rodent  quadru- 
peds. 

The  genus  Hystrix  of  Linnaeus  embraces  those  Rodents 
whose  covering  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  kind  of 
offensive  and  defensive  armour,  in  the  shape  of  spines  or 
quiUs,  instead  of  hairs. 

Cuvier,  who  places  the  I\)rcupines  between  the  genus 
Myopotamus  [Coypou]  and  the  genus  Lepus,  observes 
that  they  are  to  be  recognised  at  the  first  glance  by  the  stiff 
and  pointed  spines  with  which  they  are  armed,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Hedgehogs  among  the  Carnassiers,  Their 
molars  are,  he  proceeds  to  state,  four  in  number,  with  a 
flattened  crown,  variously  modified  by  layers  of  enamel, 
which  leave  deep  intervals ;  their  tongue  is  rough  with 
Bpiny  scales  ;  their  clavicles  are  too  small  to  be  applied  to 
the  sternum  and  omoplate,  and  are  only  suspended  by  liga- 
ments* Many  of  them  live  in  burrows,  and  have  much 
the  habits  of  Rabbits.  Their  grunting  voice,  joined  to  their 
large  and  truncated  muzzle,  has,  he  says  in  conclusion, 
caused  them  to  be  compared  to  the  Hog,  whence  their 
French  name  Pore -Epic,  and,  he  might  have  added,  their 
English  appellation. 

He  divides  the  group  into,  1,  the  Porcupines  properly  so 
called  {Hystnx  cristata,  Lin.);  2,  Atherura,  Cuv.  {Hystrix 
fasciculata,  Lin.) ;  3,  Les  Ursons  (Erctisons,  F.  Cuv. ;  Hys- 
trix  dorsata,  Lin.) ;  and,  4,  Les  Coendous  {Syncetheres,  F. 
Cuv. ;  Hystrix  prehensilis,  Lin. ;  and  Hystrix  insidiosa, 
Licht.). 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  makes  the  *  Histricidce*  the  second  family 
of  the  order  Glires,  with  the  following  character  : — 

Cutting  teeth  two  in  each  jaw,  lower  truncated  ;  grinders 
4 — 4  in  each  jaw,  rooted,  compound ;  tongue  and  body 
covered  with  spines  ;  clavicles  none. 

t  Tail  short. 
\.  *  Hisirix.*     2.  Acanthia, 

•f"^  Tail  elongated. 

3.  Erythizon,  4.  *  Spygurus.'  5.  *  Simihurus,*  F.  Cuv. 
(Synetheres  ?). 

This  family  is  placed  by  Mr.  Gray  between  the  Murides 
and  Lej)oridcv. 

Mr.  Bennett  (Zoological  Gardens)  remarks  that  all  the 
Porcupines  have  four  cheek-teeth  on  each  side  of  either  jaw, 
furnished  with  distinct  roots,  nearly  equal  in  size,  irregular 
hut  somewhat  circular  in  outline,  presenting  in  the  young 
state,  on  the  surface  of  their  crowns,  several  tubercles,  of 
various  size  and  form.  He  goes  on  to  observe  that,  as  the 
teeth  are  worn  down,  in  advancing  age,  these  tubercles  give 
rise  to  as  many  elliptical  layers  of  enamel  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  tooth,  while  its  circumference  is  marked,  both 
internally  and  externally,  by  a  folding  inwards  of  the  outer 
coat.  He  well  des<ribes  their  other  leading  features  and 
peculiarities.  *  Their  tongues,'  says  he,  *  are  roughened  by 
papillte,  like  those  of  cats ;  their  heads  generally  short  and 
truncate  ;  their  nostrils  large  and  open  ;  tiieir  ears  and  eyes 
comparatively  small ;  and  their  general  form  short,  thick, 
and  clumsy.' 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  this  natural  family, 
proposed  by  M.  F,  Cuvier,  the  same  author  observes  that 
the  French  zoologist  has  attempted  to  subdivide  it  into 
smaller  generu!  groups,  dependent  chiefly  on  his  own  theo- 
retic notions  of  the  value  of  the  slightest  modifications  in 
the  form  of  the  skull  and  teeth  in  the  discrimination  of  ge- 
nera. Some  variations  in  the  number  of  toes,  and  still  more 
remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  tail,  are 
brought  in  aid  of  this  subdivision;  but  Mr. Bennett  remarks 
that  he  can  scarcely  admit  the  justice  of  M.  F.  Cuvier's 
views,  unless  when  supported  by  a  marked  difTerence  in  the 
mode  of  life,  such  as  exists  between  the  burrowing  porcu- 
pines of  the  old  continent,  the  arboreal  species  of  North 
America,  and  the  prehensile-tailed  climbers  of  the  south. 
Mr.  Bennett,  however,  though  not  without  some  hesitation, 
adopts  the  views  of  M.  F.  Cuvier  with  regard  to  Atherura, 
which  he  considers  as  furnishing  the  type  of  a  new  genus, 
to  which  he  would  add,  as  a  second  species,  the  Lanaak  of 
Marsden's  *  History  of  Sumatra.* 

Mr.  Swainson  expresses  a  suspicion  that  the  genus  Hys- 
trijj  is  one  of  the  most  typical  in  the  order  Rodentia,  and 
he  observes  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  appears  moreover  to  have  dis- 
tinguished the  five  types  of  forms  which  Mr.  Swainson  thinks 
every  natural  group  is  sure  to  contain. 

The  typical  or  Common  Porcupine  has,  says  Mr.  Swain- 


son in  continuation,  the  spines  of  very  great  length,  but  the 
tail  is  very  short. 

The  next  type  is  M.  F.  Cuvier's  subgenus  Erethizon, 
in  which,  Mr.  Swainson  observes,  the  proportions  of  the 
European  species  are,  as  it  were,  completely  reversed.  The 
hair  of  the  body,  which  in  Hystrix  is  much  shorter  than 
the  spines,  in  this  type  is  considerably  longer  ;  while  the 
spines  themselves  are  so  short  that  at  a  distance  they  are 
scarcely  seen.  The  tail  also  is  nearly  half  as  long  as  the 
body. 

The  third  subgenus,  he  remarks,  has  the  tail,  which  is 
short  in  Hystrix,  and  moderate  in  Erethizon,  of  consider- 
able length,  and  it  is  further  distinguished  by  being  prehen- 
sile. 'A  more  important  circumstance,*  continues  Mr. 
Swainson, '  for  considering  this  animal  as  the  type  of  a  sub- 
genus could  not  possibly  he  named.  One  half  of  the  tail 
IS  covered  with  spines,  and  the  other  with  scales.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  is  perfectly  right  in  supposing 
that  the  species  described  by  Azara  is  different  from  that 
mentioned  by  Buffon.  We  ourselves  in  fact,  although  unable 
to  transport  the  skins,  have  seen  two  very  difi*erent  kinds  oi 
these  prehensile-tailed  porcupines  in  the  forests  of  Brazil ; 
and  no  doubt  others  exist  in  that  vast  continent.  This 
fact  however  is  sufficient  to  show  that  M.  F.  Cuvier,  one 
of  those  "  amateurs  of  generic  divisions,'*  as  he  is  spoken 
of  by  a  modern  compiler,  has  founded  this  genus  upon 
the  most  solid  principles.  The  Indian  porcupines  consti- 
tute the  subgenus  Acanthion,  and  they  differ  very  remark- 
ably from  all  the  preceding ;  the  spines  are  no  longer  round, 
but  assume  the  flattened  appearance  of  strips  of  parchment ; 
indeed  M.  Cuvier  remarks  that  in  one  species,  the  Hystrix 
fasiculata  of  Linnaeus,  the  spines  of  the  body  are  flattened 
like  a  sword-blade;  the  tail  is  long  and  terminated  by  a 
bundle  of  spines,  "flattened  like  strips  of  parchment."  There 
must  be  something  very  different  in  the  habits  of  these  In- 
dian porcupines  from  those  of  America  and  Europe ;  nor 
would  an  ordinary  observer  class  them  in  the  same  genus ; 
for  we  even  find  that  Desmarest,  one  of  the  best  zoologists 
of  France,  considers  the  animal  in  question  as  belonging  to 
the  genus  Mu»,  or  in  other  words,  a  species  of  spined  rat. 
Thus  much  for  the  distinctions  of  the  subgenus  Acanthion, 
of  which  three  species  have  already  been  discovered.* 

The  last  subgeneric  group  noticed  by  Mr.  Swainson  is 
SphiguruSt  and,  in  further  proof  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  has  un- 
consciously marked  out  the  circular  arrangement,  and  de- 
fined the  natural  subgenera  of  the  genus  Hystrix,  Mr. 
Swainson  remarks  that  the  two  most  typical,  Hystrix  and 
Acanthion,  agree  in  their  teeth,  while  the  tliree  aberrant 
types,  namely,  .Er6/Ai2ro7i,  SyneBtheres,^nii  Sphi gurus,  pos- 
sess certain  modifications,  constant  among  themselves,  but 
sufficiently  distinct  from  the  former. 

In  the  arrangement  at  the  end  of  the  volume  {Classijica* 
tion  of  Quadrupeds)  from  which  we  have  quoted,  the  genus 
Hystrix  stands  at  the  head  of  the  second  division  of  the 
Giires  {clavicles  rudimentary  or  none),  and  Mr.  Swainson 
adopts  the  following  subgenera,  established  by  M.  F.  Cuvier, 
but  rejects  Atherura,  as  being  only  an  aberrant  species:— 
Acanthion,  Erethizon,  Syncetheres,  and  Sphigurus.  The 
genus  Hystrix  is  followed  by  that  of  Lepus, 

Mr.  Waterhouse,  in  his  tabular  view  of  the  distribution  o 
the  Rodentia,  laid  before  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
in  November,  1839,  makes  the  subfamily  H^^/ncfraa  con- 
sist of  the  Hystricidce,  the  Oetodontidcs,  the  Chinchillida, 
and  the  Caviidcp.  To  Europe  and  North  Asia  he  gives  ope 
species  of  HystricidiB  {Hystrix),  To  North  America  one 
{Erethizon),  To  Africa  one  {Hystrix),  To  India  and  the 
Indian  Islands  two,  viz.  one  Hystrix  and  one  Atherura, 
To  South  America  and  the  West  Indian  Islands  he  gives 
five.  viz.  three  of  Cercolabes  and  two  of  Synatheres, 

We  proceed  to  lay  some  of  these  forms  before  our  readers. 

Hystrix,  Linn. 

This  genus  is  distinguished  by  the  head  being  mpre  or  less 
convex,  and  by  the  development  of  the  bones  of  the  nose, 
which  are  very  much  extended;  temporal  and  orbital  fosseo 
very  small ;  parietal  bones  depressed,  occipital  and  sagittal 
crests  projecting  very  much,  tail  short,  not  prehensile,  feet 
plantigrade,  the  anterior  tetradactyle,  the  posterior  penta- 
dactyle.  armed  with  large  nails. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  gives  to  the  Porcupines  {Hystrix  and  the 
Acanthions)  the  following — 

2  4-4 

Dental  Formula : — Incisors  - ;  molars  ■;; -.  =  20. 

2  4  —  4 


:  biK  m 


lo  a  diiliDce  doM  not  czMt.  H 
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Kxamplu,  Hftlri-r  erutala,  ili«  Italian  at  4/hcan  flinu- 
f  inf.  or  (7timmon  flirrupin*. 

lyMcW/./iun.— When  full  grovn  nbout  two  feet  in  Icnglli 
liiLi);L-it  Mpiiieii  excuefling  ft  fool.  Gencnl  colour  gritzlml 
diiiiky  biack,  rMultini;  from  an  inierinixturo  of  TarLuui- 
Kliiiilct  or  wliUo,  Itrown,  nn'l  black.  Upper  part  of  the- 
liuuil  anil  neck  fuiniahecl  witli  a  crcit  of  long  lighler- 
iroliiurcil  hain  capablu  of  being  raised  or  depretsed  at  plni- 
iiur>>.  lIuiT  oil  the  rauKla  and  limbs  fery  thorl,  almost 
bL(-k  on  Ibe  limba;  that  of  tlio  neck  and  under  pari* 
IkuwiiisH,  and  nf  considcrablo  length.  On  Ihu  ftHupari 
and  vidfi  of  flie  nock  a  wliili«h  land;  uU  Iho  rcmninm(i: 
parts  uf  lbs  buck  and  tides,  including  iliii  rump  and  uppui 

rrti  of  the  hinder  li'gn,  armed  wiili  ipines.  Hhicb  arc 
ii;t>sl  un  tlie  centre  of  ibe  back.  The  Bpiuea  alniost  o(  tbt 
lliirkncM  III  a  goose-quill  in  Ibc  middle,  itupported  at  Ihc 
ba«e  hj  a  slender  p|nlirle.  and  terminating  in  very  Hhari- 
point!,  Klrinled  Inn ui luili nail y  and  ringed  alternnlely  wiih 
bUek  and  white;  the  lingi  an  inch  or  more  brood.  Their 
usual  piiiiliun  it  lyinn  nearly  llal  upon  the  body  with  tht 
puiiitii  directed  backwariU ;  when  the  animal  is  excited  they 
■ro  raiseil  by  the  means  of  the  tubcutancout  niutclej, 
iilniust  at  richt  ani^lct  vilh  Ibc  body,  and  then  present  a 
vtry  formidable  appearance.  They  are  not  capable  orbeiii); 
delacbcdat  the  pleaturo  of  tbc  aiiimal.  Tl)e  tail-quilla  arc, 
•I  it  were,  cut  off  in  the  middle,  and  coniic<|ui.'ntly  open  at 
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ihc ends, and producealond  nulling  noiMwhcB 
ifjilatct  its  tail.    (B«nnetL1 

This  is  the  XvTptl  (llytlrix)  of  Aristotle  and  tb*  Cn 
And   acuurdiug  U>    ABHOoIa,   the    AwavSexttft    (Att 
clicrrns)  of  tlic  latter;    Ilytlrix  of  tbe  anlMot  I 
lelnct  of  the  modern  Ilaliana;    f\trripie  of  (ha  1 
SlacMiehwein,  Dorntehwein,  and  I\^eoj4ek  of 

llabilt.  Food,  ^.— The  Purcnpina  it  a  noetamal  ai 
deeping  in  ili  burrov  durinH  the  daf,  and  cominf 
iiigbifuU  to  seek  itt  food,  conaitting  pnncipall^  <m 
fruits,  and  tender  leaves.    Thunberg  tlataa  that 
food  near  tbe  Cape,  where  it  it  call«d  Fxrrvari 
root  of  that   beautiful  plant   the  Calln  /Etitiof 
grow  eren  in  the  dilctaet  about  (b«  gi 
that  it  will  frequently  deign  to  put  u 
other  vegetables,  and  soroetimf*  con      .m  h 
tions  in  those  garden*.  The  ttory  of  iia  |w<«ariM 

rilU  to  a  distance  at  its  enemy  ia  mcnlj  |      ■»- 
isiotle  {Hitt.  Anim.,  ix.  39),  but  dwelt  npoB  «*  F 
his  usual   love   for   the   marrelloua.   iHitl.  A 
jClian,  Oppian,  and  Claudian  have  repmtad 
cxagt;erati(ins.    In  suddenly  raising    bia   apiuj 
loose   quill  may  be  detached   by  the   ]  ~ 
power  of  ejaculation  tc  "  "'  ~  ~  ' 
usually  several  openii  ^ 
hybernalei,  but  only  for  a  short  time. 
Thunbcrg,  not  without  obtervalian  od  his  mialiij,* 
use  which  be  was  told  the  Ceylone»e  PoreupiiK  nal 
the   tail-quills.      Thunberg   was   informed  thai  il  h 
very  curiout  method  of  fetching  water  far  ill  tw 
the  quills  in  the  tail  are  said  (o  be   halbiv,  and  tw  _ 
bole  at  iho  extremity;  ond  that  theajiiiaalcsB  Wad 
in  tuch  a  manner  at  that  they  can  b*  fllled  ■       i 
which    al^erwards  it  dischai^ed    in    the   neat 
youni;.'    Pennant  sayi, '  These  anlmalt  prndiwa  ■  k 
but  acoordincf  lo  Seba,  only  thoso  which  in       It  ia 
raatra,and  Malacca.  These beioara  were  \ei*  n      I* 
and  have  been  sold  for  Ave  hundred  croi       mfm 
has  alio  been  pretended  that  a  atone  was  pru        I  h 
head  of  this  animal  inilnitcly  more  efficach 
beioars  (Tavernier) ;  but  this  may  be  p1a(*w 
many   impoi<iti»ni  of  Oriental  cnipirica.'     la 
lil3:l,  tba  tecrelaryof  the  Zoological  Societvcalkii 
lo  a  young  Hyxtrix  erittitta  which  hail    h<«a  ■■ 
brought  forth  in  the  menagerie,  being  the  Iril 
tuch  an  occurrence  in  this  specie*,  and  rcspart 
added  that  observation  of  the   voung  wbila  ^^.h 
firmed  (he  correclnc'-t  of  Blumbnbach'a  fei>i«auft< 
nipplo  is  nearly  axillory. 

Gengraphicai  Dittribution. — *  Hyatricca,'  Mva  1 
cit.)  general  India   et  Africa.'     A»rricola.   in   W 
Animantibut  lubUrraneii,   rcmarkt,    *  Hoe   an 
India  et  Africa,  uiulc  ad  nos  nuper  allatuni  eti. 
\  stales  thai  il  inhabits  India,  the  sand  hills  on  (ba 
oflho  Caspian  Sco,  Snulhcm  Tarlsrv,  IVnia,  An. 
I  all  parts  of  Africa.     lie  adds  that  it  is  fuund  i      I 
I  and  is  brought  into  the  markets  of  Konie,  wb«(te  ■> 
'  bul  that  it  is  not  originally  a  native  uf  Europv 
he  quotes  Agrioola).    llie  tpecimena  fruni   Iimt  ■ 
rally  rather  smaller,  and  have  shurier  quiilA.         i 
llie  quotation    from  Mr.  Walerhuuse'a   tabular  new 

Lieut.-Col.  Sykes  has  described  a  tpMies  uudar 
of  Hyttrix  leucuriM,  Sayal  of  the   kfabratiaa,  m 
eaudii  alba.     II'  nates  that  the  animal  appaara  ki  ■ 
linct  from  the  European  species,  which  it  rlooett  i 
in  form  and  coveriii);.    Il  it  nearly  a  third  taigar.    mi 
lupines  and  open  tubes  of  llie  tail  are  entirely  vhitib* 
is  not  the  case  in   Uytlrix  eriilala.     Tb«   timiai  d 
crest  also  are  so  long  as  lo  rcaeb  the  insert       if 
The  ears  are  much  less  rounded,  and  th« 

inflniicly  deeper  and  more  comprMted,  atiu  -w i»i 

nels  below.     The  while  gular  band  ia  mor«  Barked: 
Anally,  Iho  .'^sialic  species  is  totally  dealiluta  of  bwr- 
wliers  wanting,  being  replared  by  strong  bri  * 

tothenads.  {Zool.Prnc..  1S30.I83I.)  Hr.  »*  . 
■hit  species  among  the  mammalia  of  Napvol.  aa  ■, 
ihn  central  and  lower  regions.    (Zoo/./Voc,  lt34.) 
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Example,  Atherura  anstata,  Hystria;  fcuciculata,  Shaw; 
Le  Porccpic  a  queue  en  pinceau.  Buff. 

Cuvier  describes  this  species  as  having  the  spines  of  the 
body  hollowed  into  a  furrow  forwards,  and  having  the  tail 
terminated  by  a  fasciculus  of  homy  flattened  strips  (laniiires 
lornees  aplaties)  constricted  at  intervals  (etrangl^es  d'espace 
?n  espace). 

Mr.  Bennett  (Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological 
Society)  remarks  that  although  tolerably  described  and 
Sgured  by  Buffon,  this  species  had  been  lost  to  science  until 
within  two  years  from  the  time  be  wrote  (1830),  when  it 
was  recovered  almost  simultaneously  both  in  its  original 
habitat  and  in  a  very  distant  quarter  of  the  globe.  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  he  observes,  had  cursorily  referred  to  it, 
&nd  be  presumes  that  the  authority  on  which  it  was  formed 
into  a  new  genus  by  Cuvier  was  a  skeleton  and  skin  trang- 
mitted  from  India  by  M.  Diard  in  the  year  1828.  Nearly  at 
the  same  time,  he  tells  us,  a  living  individual  was  broueht 
to  England  and  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  oy 
Lieutenant  Vidal,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  for  the 
formation  of  the  projected  colony  at  Fernando  Po,  where 
these  animals  were  found  in  such  plenty  as  to  afford  a 
itaple  article  of  food  to  the  inhabitants.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured, he  adds,  on  very  probable  eroands,  that  they  are 
aot  indigenous  in  the  island,  but  had  been  brought  thither 
from  the  East  by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  formerly  settled 
there ;  but  he  observes  that  the  space  interposed  between 
the  two  regions  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  their  having  been  introduced  into  the  colony,  while 
there  are  such  striking  instances  of  animals  common  to 
India  and  the  west  of  Africa  as  are  furnished  by  the  lion, 
the  leopard,  &c. 

Mr.  Bennett  proceeds  to  stale  that  in  the  teeth  and  in 
the  organs  of  motion  it  corresponds,  as  Baron  Cuvier  has 
noticed,  with  the  common  Porcupine,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  head ;  the  line  of  its  profile,  in- 
stead of  being  elevated  into  a  curve  of  large  extent,  passing 
in  almost  a  straight  direction  from  the  occiput  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  nose.  In  these  respects,  Mr. Bennett  remarks 
in  continuation,  it  agrees  with  M.  F.  Cuvier's  genus  ^can- 
Mon,  founded  on  this  very  character  observed  by  the  latter 
on  two  skulls  preserved  in  the  Paris  museum,  the  one  ftom 
Java,  the  other,  in  all  probability,  from  Afl'ica.  These  coin- 
cidences would  have  induced  Mr.  Bennett  to  consider  the 
two  genera  as  identical,  were  it  not  that  Baron  Cuvier  has 
omitted  all  mention  of  that  established  bv  his  brother, 
dUbough  the  materials  for  comparison  were  fiiUy  at  his  dis- 
posal :  M.  F.  Cuvier  moreover  enumerates  them  both  in 
kts  genera  of  Mammalia, 

Mr.  Bennett  further  observes  that  Linnrous  founded  his 
Hystrix  Macroura  on  Seba's  figure;  but  Buffon  having 
|uoted  neither  Seba  nor  Linnteus,  Dr.  Shaw  took  it  for 
rranted  that  this  was  a  different  animal,  and  consequently 

Te  it  a  new  n^ime—Hystrix  fasciculata.  Mr.  Bennett 
»«iiertained  however  but  little  doubt,  notwithstanding  some 
.riding  discrepancies  in  the  figures,  that  Sir  Stamford 
ftaffles  was  right  in  his  conjecture  that  they  both  represent 
me  and  the  same  species. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Bennett's  accurate  description: — 
The  differences  between  this  species  and  the  common  Por- 
Sfipine  are  obvious  at  the  first  glance.     Its  general  colour  is 
nearly  the  same,  but  with  less  intermixture  of  brown.    The 
npper  parts  of  the  body,  the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs,  and 
the  head,  neck,  and  face,  are  of  this  duskvhue;  but  the 
under  parts,  inside  of  the  limbs,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and 
throat,  are  of  a  greyish  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  darker 
hand  which  crosses  the  breast  in  front  of  the  fore  legs.  The 
spines  commence  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  where  they 
are  little  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  extend  to  the  root 
of  the  tail,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  back  and  sides. 
The   longest  are   scarcely   more   than   from   four   to  five 
inches  in  length,  and  extend  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  occu- 
pying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  back  and  sides.     They  are 
mostly  white  at  the  base  and  black  towards  the  extremity, 
hut  many  of  them  are  black  throughout,  and  others  black 
above  and  white  beneath.     All  of  them  are  marked  on  the 
upper  surface  by  a  deep  and  broad  groove  running  the 
whole  of  their  length,  and  terminate  in  very  sharp  points. 
The  skin  in  which  they  are  implanted  appears  perfectly 
white,  and  where  the  spines  are  most  numerous,  is  scarcely 
furnished  with  a  single  hair.     A  few  slenderer  spines  run- 
ning into  long  black  bristles  are  occasionally  mtermixed 
with  the  others.    The  greater  part  of  the  tail  is  bare  both 


of  hairs  and  spines,  and  covered  only  by  flat  blackish  scales 
disnosed  in  rings,  the  lip  alone  being  surmounted  by  a  tuft 
of  long  flat  bristles  having  the  form  neither  of  hairs  nor  of 
quills,  but  bearing  a  close  resemblance,  as  Buffon  has  aptly 
remarked,  to  narrow  slips  of  parchment  cut  in  an  irregular 
manner.  This  tuft  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  about  two 
inches  in  length.  The  entire  length  of  the  body  in  our 
specimen  is  little  more  than  a  foot,  and  that  of  the  tail 
flrom  four  to  five  inches.  The  whiskers  are  very  long ;  the 
eyes  small  and  black;  and  the  ears  short,  round,  and 
naked.' 

Habits,  Food,  ^c. — ^The  author  last  quoted  states  that, 
like  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  this  species  sleeps  during  the  day, 
and  becomes  in  some  degree  active  only  on  the  approach  of 
night.  Its  intelligerfce,  he  adds,  is  equally  limited,  and  its 
manners  equally  fretful  with  those  of  the  common  species, 
like  which.  *  it  raises  its  spines  when  irritated  or  disturbed, 
stamps  with  its  feet  upon  the  floor  of  its  cage,  and  swells 
and  looks  big  in  its  defensive  armour.* 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  neighbourhood  of  the 
Celebes  (Seba);  Asia  (Linn.);  Malay  Peninsula  (Buffon); 
Isles  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  (Pennant)  j  Sumatra  (Sir 
Stamford  Rattles) ;  Fernando  Po  (Vidal). 

Erethizon.    (F.  Cuv.) 

Cranium  flat;  muzzle  short  and  not  convex;  tail  mo- 
derate ;  quills  short  and  half  hidden  in  the  hair. 

The  following  is  from  M.  F.  Cuvier's  figure  of  the  teeth 
of  Erelhizon,  Syncetheres,  and  Sphigurus. 


Teeth  of  Erctbiion,  &c    (F.  Cur.) 

Example,  Erethizon  dorsatum,  Hystrix  dorsata,  Linn. 

Description,— ^VLrs  short,  hid  in  the  fur;  head,  body^  legs, 
and  upper  part  of  the  tail  covered  with  soft,  long,  dark- 
brown  hair ;  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  back,  body,  and 
tail,  numbers  of  sharp  strong  quills,  the  longest  on  the 
back,  the  least  towards  the  nead  and  sides,  the  longest 
three  inches,  but  all  hid  in  the  hair;  intermixed  are  some 
stiff  straggling  hairs,  three  inches  longer  than  the  rest,  tipped 
with  dirty  white ;  under  side  of  the  tail  white ;  four  toes  on  the 
fore  feet,  five  behind,  each  armed  with  long  claws,  hollowed 
on  their  under  side ;  the  form  of  the  body  is  exactly  that  of 
a  beaver,  but  is  not  half  the  size ;  one  which  Mr.  Banks 
brought  from  Newfoundland  was  about  the  size  of  a  hare, 
but  more  compactly  made;  the  tail  about  six  inches  long. 
(Pennant.) 

These  animals  vary  in  intensity  of  colour.  Pennant 
alludes  to  one  entirely  white  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Ashton 
Lever. 

This  is  the  Cavia  Hudsonis  of  Klein ;  Hystn'x  Hudsonius 
of  Brisson ;  Hystrix  pilosus  of  Catesby ;  Hystrix  dorsata 
of  LinniBus ;  VUrson  of  Buffon ;  Ccuiada  Porcupine  of 
Forster,  Pennant,  and  others ;  Catcquaw  of  the  Cree  In- 
dians ;  and  Ooketook  of  the  Esquimaux. 

Habits;  Food;  Geographical Distribution.^The  Canada 
Porcupine  is  a  sluggish  animal.  Hearne  says  that  the 
Indians  going  with  packets  from  fort  to  fort,  often  see  them 
in  the  trees,  but  not  having  occasion  for  them  at  the  time, 
leave  them  till  their  return,  and  should  their  absence  be  a 
week  or  ten  days,  they  are  sure  to  find  the  porcupines  within 
a  mile  of  the  place  where  they  had  before  seen  thefn.  Mr. 
Hutchins  states  that,  in  walking,  the  tail  is  drawn  along  the 
snow,  making  a  deep  track,  which  is  often  the  means  of 
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totmying  the  animal ;  but  that  it*  tiaunls  arc  most  readily 
diirovcred  by  llie  barked  true*  on  which  it  lias  foil,  whifli. 
iflinrkcil  the"  same  winiir,  are  sure  signs  of  their  Ticiniiy. 
They  are,  ho  »ny»,  usually  founil  on  the  branches,  and.  cm 
Bppruavhin;;  them,  they  make  a  cr)ing  noise  like  a  child. 
Then  the  treo  is  cut  down,  and  Iho  animal  kill«l  by  a  blow 
oil  Ihe  noso.  Dr.  Richardson  infiirm*  ua  that  thin  species 
is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  MacUeniic,  as  liigh  as  Ui.  e;°, 
and  that,  acrording  lo  American  writers,  it  ranRcs  at  far 
soulh  aa  lal.  37°,  lie  a-lds,  thai  it  is  said  to  be  very  rare  in 
Virginia,  but  to  bo  numerous  in  aomo  parts  of  Kentucky ; 
and  [bat  it  is  reported  to  have  multiplied  greatly,  of  lata 
year*,  near  Oneida  Lake  in  iho  slate  of  New  York.  (Coi- 
lens,)  Dr.  Richardson  further  stales  that  in  the  fur  coun- 
tries it  is  most  numerous  in  nandy  districts  covered  with 
the  Piiitu  liunkiiana.  on  the  bark  of  which  it  detighli  fu 
feed  ■  ll'kt  it  also  cats  iho  bark  of  the  krch  and  spruce  firs, 
and  the  buds  of  various  kinds  of  willow;  and  ibal.  in  the 
more  southern  districts,  il  is  said  to  fowl  cliiolLy  on  the  bark 
(ind  leaves  of  iho  Pinut  Canailfmrit  and  Tilia  alabra,  %nd 
lo  bn  fond  of  sweet  apples  and  young  maize,  which  it  caU 
iu  a  silling  posture,  holding  the  food  to  its  mouih  wiihtlio 
fore-pawK.  ■  It  is,'  coniinues  Ibc  Docior. '  readily  atlacked 
by  Ihe  Indian  d(^s.  and  soon  killed,  bui  not  with.jut  injury 
to  its  assailants,  for  ils  quills,  whirh  it  erects  when  altackol, 
are  roufih,  with  minuto  Iceih  direcled  backwards,  that  have 
the  rffect  of  rcnderine  this  seemingly  weak  and  tle\ible 
weapon  a  very  dangerous  one.  Tlioir  points,  which  arc 
prelty  uharp,  have  no  sooner  insinualcd  themselves  into  iho 
skin  of  an  assailant,  than  they  gradually  bury  llicmselves. 
and  travel  onwards  until  they  cause  dealh  by  wounding 
some  vital  organ.  These  spines,  which  are  detoched  from 
the  porcupine  by  the  slighlcal  touch,  and  probably  by  the 
will  of  the  animal,  soon  fill  llio  mouths  of  tho  dogs  which 
worry  it,  and  unless  Ibe  Indian  women  farcfully  pick  them 
out,  seldom  fail  to  kill  Ihem.  Wolves  orcasiouully  die  fri.ni 
the  same  lause.  The  Canada  I'orcupino  makes  ils  relreat 
amongst  the  roots  of  an  old  iree,  and  is  mid  lo  pass  much  of 
ils  time  in  sleeping.  When  disturbed.  U  makes  a  whining 
or  mowing  noise.  It  pairs  in  tho  latter  end  of  September, 
and  brings  forth  two  voung  ones  in  Aprd  or  May.  Its  flesh, 
which  tastes  like  flabby  pork,  is  relished  by  the  Indians, 
but  is  soon  nauseated  by  Kuropeaiia.  The  bones  are  often 
deeply  tinged  with  a  green  ish-vel low  culour.  Like  other 
animals  which  (bod  on  coarse  vej.'olablo  substances,  it  is 
much  infestoil  by  intestinal  wiinns.  The  quills  or  spines 
■re  dyed  of  various  bright  colours  bv  tliB  native  women, 
and  worked  into  sho1-|M inches,  bells,  shoes,  and  other  orna- 
mental articles  of  dross."  {Fauna  Boreali-Americana.'i 
SynBlbcrci.    (F.  Cuv.) 

Muizlo  largo  and  short;  head  convex  in  front;  spines 
short ;  tail  very  long,  naked  at  the  end.  and  prehensile,  like 
that  of  an  opossum  (SarigueJ  or  of  a  Sapajou  ;  feet  with 
uiilr  four  toes,  armed  with  rlaws. 

Example,  Syn/rlherft  prehm*ilin;  Ht/itrix  jirehmnlin, 

Drtcriplion.—'Soto  short  and  blunt;  long  while  whis- 
kers; beiiealh  the  nose  a  bed  of  small  spines;  top  of  Ihe 
head,  back,  side^,  and  base  of  the  tail  covered  with  spines ; 
tho  longest  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  Inil.  three 
inches  in  length,  verv  sharji,  while,  barred  near  llioir  points 
with  black ;  adhere  cViscly  lo  the  »kin,  which  is  quile  naked 
between  them ;  are  shorter  and  weaker  as  they  approach 
Ibu  liellv ;  on  the  breasl,  belly,  and  lower  part  uf  Ihe  legs 
are  convened  into  dark  brown  btislles;  fi-ct  divided  into 
four  toes;  claws  very  lung:  on  the  placenf  the  thumb  a 
great  protuberance ;  mil  vi|;htven  inches  long,  slender,  and 
taper  towanU  Iho  end ;  the  last  ten  inches  almost  naked, 
having  only  n  few  hairs  on  it ;  has,  for  that  length,  a  strong 
p.fhensilu  quality,  (Pennant), 

This  appears  to  be  the  Cuandu  (major)  uf  Maregrave 
and  1*1*0  ;  Oricn  Cafkeni  and  Kijiiiiho  of  the  Pnrltigur-e  : 
ll'iilziwaaUin?  of  H email ilez;  \\\c Hrasitian  J\}miiiinrot 
anilior*. 

Uiiliili,  Fnnfl.  Orrtsrafhra!  Dittrihution,  ifr:.— The 
Uriiziliim  I\-Tfir.ia»  appears  very  n>u<-h  lo  resemble  ihv 
f'i(»iii/<i  fVcHtiirf  in  ils  haliils,  living  in  woods,  sli^pin); 
by  day.  and  fcidinn  on  fruils,  &c.  by  niglil.  MarcRrnve 
states  that  its  voice  is  like  lliat  uf  a  sow,  Tlie  quills  are 
slated  tu  have  Ihe  same  pciieiraiing  and  destructive  quality 
•s  Ihone  of  the  C'anndiiin  npei-ien,  Il  is  a  sluggish  animal, 
cliisbint;  trees  very  tlo«ly,  and  h>>lding  on  wiih  ils  prchnn- 


taken  from  a  living  specimen  in  Uw  gari^n  of  tb:  Zu 

!al  Society,  Regent's  Park. 


The  genus  Sphiguru*  appean  to  bt  (buoded  a 
Cowl  of  Axara. 

Fossil  Hystricid.k. 

Cuvier  lOmemtnii  FoitHet,  vol.  v.,  part  2,  f.  Ill)  i 
that  Mr.  Penllaml  found  in  ibe  Val  A'  Ai«*.  Mai 
Giovanni,  in  the  same  sandy  beds  which  coBtom  n 
bones  of  large  quadrupeds,  a  molar  tooth  euctly  i 
bling  that  of  a  great  porcupine,  but  which  apfaani 

fOSHll. 

PORDBNCXNE.    GIOVANNI     ANTtyNlO  1 
NIO,  or  LICINO,   called    //   IhrdeHimf,   «m  I 
Ponlcnone  in  Friuli.  in  the  year  1494.     Frtm  ihk 
of  concentioH.  the  elevation  of  mind,  and  thettjki 
cut  ion  which  distinguish  his  works,  il  ha^bcca'pna 
though  it  is  not  certain,  that  be  frequented  the 
Gior|;iunc.     Though  on  the  whole  inferior  lo  Titian, 
his  rival,  and  not  olways  without  succeas.    He  «aai 
colourist  in  oil,  but  chieflv  excelled  in  frearo.    Ai  ht 
pnlly  painted  frescoes  in  North  or  Upper  Italj,  he  i 
in  Lower  Italy  only  by  his  fine  oil  paiDliofcs.  Hu 
did  work  in  oil  is  the  altarpicceof  Sani*  Slari»i— u 
Venice,  representing  a  S.  Lorenio  Giuttinikni, 
by  other  sainti,  among  whom  are  Si.  John  ibe 
Si.  Auguslin.     The  frescoes  of  Pordenone  aiw 
the  towns  and  castles  of  Friuli ;  some  are  at  Gcdik 
and  Venice,  but  the  best  preserved  are  >t  Pibi        m 
mono.   lie  was  highly  esteemed  by  tfae  enpei«  i 
who  ennobled  him.    Hercules  II,,  duke  of  U 
biro  to  Mantua  lo  paint  cartoons  for  liiwiiUj   ■»  ■■ 
in  Flanders,  bui  he  soon  allerwards  died  lin  1! 
was   suspected,  of  poison.    It  must   be  obaerrm 
adojiled  Ihe  name  of  Rfsilln. 

1  here  are  some  of  Piirdenone*s  picture*  in  E 
at  Ilamptiin  Court,  a  large  rich  picture  of  hiniielfkiH 
and  twoothcr  pictures;  ihrec  in  the  culleviioD  uf  ■• 
Sir  Abraham  Ilunie ;  in  the  Stafforil  collection,  thf 
taken  in  Adullciy.  figures  Ihe  siie  of  life :  at  Conbas  i 
I  a  large  picture  of  tho  Virgin  and  Chdd  and  Sl  ftl 
:  cribf«l  lo  Titian,  but  which  Dr.  Waagen  thiiiks  u 
I  Pordenono;  at  Alton  House  (the  earl  of  Shrewd 

fine  picture  of  the  Death  of  Peter    Mamr;    at 
I  House  (the  Marquis  of  Exeler's),   I.  the  Finding  « 
i.  tlic  AilLiruiicm  of  Ihe  Mai;i ;  the  flgum  in  both  an 
loiii;th,  the  size  of  life.     Dr.  Wa3gL-n  be«tows  I 
mendalion  on  both  pictures  (the  latter  it  emtiH. 
crihed  lu  BhsmiiioI,  and  observe*  that  he  kiMw«  n 
giilU'ry  that  can  boast  of  two  auch  work*  of  iliis 
[  wIkm!  pictnri's  are  so  rare. 
!      I'ORK.     [Skiv.] 

I      POKl.SM  ir.i.H'TfiaV    An  inlermediale  class  of 
I  linn",  between  problems  and  tbeuremi^  waa.  it  wc  ■ 
formed  by  Pappus,  distinguished  by  ibc  antwni  g* 
j  under  the  n^.ino  of  pori<ms.     UnKirtunatdj   howc 
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only  njliccs  of  them  by  the  antients  themselves,  which  are 
found   in  their  remaining  works,  occur  in  the  '  Collectiones 
MaihemalicsD*  of  Pappus  Alexandrinus,  and  the  commenta- 
ries of  Proclus  on  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  in  both  places 
so  very  imperfectly,  that  till  of  late  years  mathematicians 
were  not  as^reed  on  their  exact  interpretation.    The  descrip- 
tion of  porisms  by  Pappus,  which  he  gives  in  the  preface  to 
the  seventh  book  of  his  above-mentioned  work,  in  an  ac- 
9ount  of  Euclid*s  work  on  the  subject,  is,  in  all  the  manu- 
icripts  which   have  been   examined,  extremely  mutilated, 
ind  every  attempt  to  restore  them,  before  the  masterly  hand 
>r    Robert   Simson  took  up  the  subject,  had  completely 
liiled.     The  first  part  of  the  description,  which  seems  to 
)e  entire,  is  calculated  only  to  excite  curiosity,  being  too 
reneral  for  conveying  any  precise  notion  of  these  proposi- 
ions,  or  for  giving  any  effectual  assistance  for  the  recovery 
>f  them ;  and  the  remainder,  containing  a  detail  of  the  con- 
ent8  of  Euclid's  work,  is  through  the  whole  so  corrupt  that 
ill  endeavours  to  explain  it  were  nugatory.    Several  cele- 
Bimted  geometei-s  indeed  flattered  themselves  that  they  had 
k^tained  possession  of  the  secret ;  but  even  Dr.  Halley,  with 
his  acuteness,  relinquished  the  task,  and  adds,  aAer  giv- 
i      the  original,  *  hactenus  porismatum  descriptio  nee  mihi 
iL.^^Jlecta  nee  lectori  profutui-a.*    The  definition  which  Pap- 
pus quotes  from  the  antients  is  too  general  to  be  useful, 
ind  perhaps  implied  more  than  our  acquaintance  with  the 
anguage  in  which  he  wrote  can  enable  us  to  determine.   He 
Ays  that  a  'theorem  is  something  requiring  demonstration,  a 
problem  in  which  something  is  proposed  to  be  constructed; 
>ut  a  porism,  that  which  requires  investigation ;'  and  though 
his  definition  certainly  does  correspond  to  the  nature  of- 
hese  propositions,  yet  it  is  deficient  in  discrimination,  and 
)f   itself  neither   conveys  any  precise   notion  of  Euclid's 
lorisms,  nor  gives  assistance  in  the  investigation  of  any  in- 
lividual  proposition.     Dr.   Simson*8  restored  definition  is 
kS  follows,  literally  translated:— 'A  porism  is  a  proposition 
n  which  it  is  proposed  to  demonstrate  that  some  one  thing 
ir  more  things  are  given,  to  which,  as  also  to  each  of  innu- 

rable  other  things  not  given,  but  which  have  the  same 
t     tion  to  those  which  are  given,  it  is  to  be  shown  that 

si'e  belongs  some  common  affection  described  in  the 
uoposition.*  The  following  less  literal  translation  may 
irobably  be  better  understood : — *  A  porism  is  a  proposition 
D  which  it  is  proposed  to  demonstrate  that  one  or  more 
hings  are  given,  between  which  and  every  one  of  innumer- 
Jble  other  things  not  given,  but  assumed  according  to  a 

ven  law,  a  certain  relation  described  in  the  proposition  is 
.  be  shown  to  take  place/  Dr.  Simson  illustrates  the  pro- 
priety and  accuracy  of  this  definition  by  many  examples, 
tnd  it  is  so  framed  as  to  correspond  with  all  the  intimations 
»f  Pappus  respecting  porisms,  and  also  with  the  character  of 
lie  few  individual  porisms  of  Euclid  ^hich  Dr.  Simson  had 
liscovered.  It  may  therefore  justly  be  considered  as  ex- 
iressive  of  the  notions  on  this  subject  entertained  by  the 
mtients,  although  probably,  as  in  the  cases  of  theorem  and 
problem,  no  precise  definition  was  given  of  porism.  It  has 
i>een  objected  to  Simson*s  definition,  that  it  may  be  in- 
ferred from  it  that  a  porism  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of 
I  problem  than  a  theorem,  and  consequently  is  incon- 
iistent  with  the  *  intermediate  nature*  mentioned  by  Pap- 
>us.  In  his  enunciation  it  is  affirmed  that  certain  things 
nay  be  found  which  shall  have  the  relations  or  properties 
herein  described.  Now  were  it  simply  proposed  to  investi- 
gate certain  things  which  would  have  the  properties  ex- 
pressed in  the  poiism,  it  maybe  regarded  as  a  problem  ;  but 
f  these  things  are  found  by  a  construction  described  in  the 
inunciation,  the  proposition  becomes  a  theorem  affirming 
he  truth  of  the  properties  asserted  ;  and  then  a  demonstra- 
ion  only  is  required,  without  any  investigation,  in  the 
nanner  which  appears  to  have  been  practised  by  the  later 
nathematicians  alluded  to  by  Pappus.  The  enunciation  of 
I  porism  as  a  problem  is  not  consistent  with  the  usual  cha- 
acter  of  such  propositions.  Problems  usually,  whatever 
lifficulty  may  attend  their  solution,  are  almost  immediately 
•ecognised,  by  those  having  some  knowledge  of  geometry,  as 
either  possible  in  c^jrtain  circumstances  of  the  data,  or  as 
iltogether  impossible;  and  it  would  be  unusual  to  propose 
IS  a  problem  'to  find  things  with  certain  properties,  respect- 
ing the  possibility  of  which  no  iudgment  can  be  formed 
without  an  analysis,  or  such  consideration  as  is  equivalent 
to  an  analysis.'  For  example,  if  it  had  been  proposed  as  a 
problem  iii  the  time  of  Apollonius,  to  find  in  a  given  parabola 
a  point  having  the  property  of  the  focus,  that  point  being 
P.  C.  No.  1155. 


then  unknown,  such  a  proposition  would  not  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  proper  problem,  hut  would  in  reality  have  been 
a  porism.      To  take   another  example: — Proclus,   in  his 
wretched  commentaries  on  the  Elements,  mentions  the  first 
proposition  of  the  third  book,  '  to  find  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
as  a  porism,  being  in  some  measure  between  a  problem  and 
a  theorem.     But  Proclus,  however  distinguished  as  a  philo- 
sopher, was  no  mathematician,  and  as  a  circle,  from  Euclid's 
definition  of  it,  must  have  a  centre,  the  proposition  to  find 
that  centre  seems  to  be  a  proper  problem.     Had  the  circle 
been  defined  from  another  of  its  properties,  as,  for  instance, 
from  its  being  produced  by  the  extremity  of   a  straight , 
line  moving  at  right  angles  to  another  straight  line,  given 
in  magnitude  and  position,  and  in  the  same  plane,  so  that 
the  square  of  the  moving    line    be    always  equal  to  tlie 
rectangle  by  the  segments  into  which  it  divides  the  given 
line;   then  the   finding  of  the  centre  would  be  a  proper 
porism,  and  might  be  enunciated  thus:— *  within  a  given 
circle   (defined  in  the  manner   just   mentioned)   a   point 
may  be  found  from  which  all  straight  lines  drawn  to  the 
circumference  will  be  equal.' 

Having  thus  placed  before  our  readers  the  most  proba- 
ble restoration  of  the  antient  meaning  of  the  term  porism, 
we  proceed  to  notice  briefly  what  modem  geometers  have 
given  us  on  the  subject  First  in  importance  stands  the 
admirable  paper  on  porisms  by  Professor  Playfair.  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,'  which  was  read  before  that  body,  in  July,  1 784. 
He  improves  on  Simson*s  definition,  and  substitutes  the 
following: — '  A  porism  is  a  proposition  affirming  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  such  conditions  as  will  render  a  certain 
problem  indeterminate,  or  capable  of  innumerable  solu- 
tions.' This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  an  important  and 
elegant  simplification,  and  fully  conveys  every  idea  con- 
tained in  the  more  prolix  definition  of  Simson;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  agree  with  Dr.  Trail  in  thinking  that  Dr. 
Simson's  is  expressed  more  nearly  in  the  language  and 
manner  of  the  antient  geometers  : — 'Though  I  admire  the 
ingenuity  and  fully  admit  the  soundness  of  this  definition, 
and  also  the  utility  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded 
in  the  discovery  of  porisms,  I  must  acknowledge  my  doubt 
of  that  particular  notion  of  a  porism  having  ever  been 
adopted,  or  even  proposed,  among  the  antient  geometricians.* 
(Trail's  Life  of  Simson,  p.  50,  51.)  A  paper  on  porisms, 
containing  some  examples  in  the  higher  geometry,  by  the 
present  Lord  Brougham,  was  inserted  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,'  in  1795.  Fryer  has 
given  a  popular  history  of  the  discovery  of  porisms,  in  the 
last  edition  of  Simson's  Geometry.  Lastly,  the  roost  com- 
plete exposition  of  them  that  has  yet  appeared  may  be 
found  in  the  Averpu  Historique  sur  VOrigine  et  le  Deve- 
loppementdes  MHhodes  en  Gcomctne,  4  to.,  Brus.,  1837,  by 
M.  Chasles  of  Charties,  a  member  of  the  French  In 
gtitute.  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  geometers 
in  Europe. 

Porism  was  also  used  by  the  Greek  geometers  to  denote 
a  corollary  to  a  proposition,  and  the  frequent  use  of  the 
word  in  this  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  by  Pappus  and 
Proclus,  has  occasioned  much  confusion.  Proclus  says  that 
'  corollary  is  one  of  the  geometrical  appellations,  but  it  has 
a  twofold  signification,'  and  he  proceeds  to  describe,  in  a 
very  obscure  manner,  the  difference  between  the  two  mean- 
ings of  the  term. 

See  Proclus  in  Euclidem,  edit.  Hervagii,  fol.  Basil.,  1533, 
fol.  18.  "We  refer  the  reader  also  to  Henry  Savile's  Prcclec- 
tiones  in  Euclidem,  4to.  Oxon.,  1621,  p.  18 ;  and  Trail's  Life 
of  Simson,  p.  92. 

PORITES.      [MADREPORiBA.] 

PORO'DRAGUS,  De  Montfort's  nome  for  a  genus  of 
Belemnites,  arranged  by  M.  de  Blainvdle  in  the  section 
characterised  by  a  swollen  apex,  and  being  straightened 
near  the  base. 

PORPHY'RTO.    [Rallid«.] 

PO'RPH  YRY  was  born  a.d.  233,  either  at  Tyre,  whence 
he  is  called  Tyrius,  or  at  Bataneea  (Basan),  a  town  of  Syria, 
whence  he  is  called  Bataneotes.  His  original  name  was 
Melech,  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  for  king,  a  circumstance 
which  occasioned  Suidas  to  say  that  his  real  name  was 
Basileus.  His  preceptor  Longinus  changeii  his  Syriac 
name  into  Porphyrins  (a  man  *in  purple,'  the  adornment  of 
a  king).  While  he  was  yet  a  boy.  he  repaired  to  Origen, 
the  famous  Christian  writer,  who  was  then  probably  living 
at  Cosarea  in  Palestine,  certainly  not  at  his  native  city 
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to  the  city,  gani-oiiod  the  Janiculura,  and  pitched  his  camp 
on  the  bunks  of  the  river.  The  Romans  at  first  kept  within 
the  city,  uiul  drove  all  their  cattle  within  the  walls.  But 
the  consuls  P.  Valerius  and  T.  Lucretius  devised  a  strata- 
gem by  which  the  Etruscans  were  drawn  into  a  snare  and 
suflered  great  loss.  The  siejje  however  continued,  and  Home 
suffered  from  famine.  A  Roman  youth  of  noble  birth,  C. 
Mucius,  who  was  indignant  at  the  sufferings  of  his  country- 
men, went,  with  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  across  the 
Tiber  with  the  intention  of  killing  the  invading  king.  Dis- 
guised and  armed  with  a  dagger,  he  found  his  way  into  the 
tent  of  Poisena,  but  mistaking  the  secretary  of  the  king  for 
the  king  hinii-elf,  he  killed  him.  Being  seized  by  the  king's 
attendants,  he  frankly  declared  his  intentions,  and  added 
that  he  was  not  the  only  Roman  youth  that  aimed  at  the 
king's  life.  Upon  this  the  king  threatened  to  burn  him 
alive,  unless  he  revealed  his  associates.  But  Mucius,  to  show 
to  the  kmt;  that  he  did  not  fear  bodily  suffering,  thrust  his 
right  hand  into  a  fire  which  happened  to  be  burning  upon  an 
altar.  The  king,  admiring  the  intrepidity  of  the  young  man, 
ordered  him  to  be  removed  from  the  altar,  and  gave  him  his 
liberty.  Mucius  then  told  the  king  that  there  were  three 
hundred  noble  Romans  who  had  bound  themselves  by  an 
oath  to  kill  him,  and  that  it  had  been  his  lot  to  make  the  first 
attempt.  Upon  this  Porsena  offered  peace  to  the  Romans 
on  condition  that  they  should  give  back  to  the  Veientines 
their  territory  ;  the  Janiculum  was  also  evacuated  upon  the 
delivery  of  ho^stai^cs.  Porsena  returned  to  Clusium,  leav- 
ing to  the  famished  Romans  his  well-stored  camp. 

The  inconsistencies  and  incongruities  of  this  story  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Beaufort  and  Niebuhr.  We  have 
bowever  several  statements  from  which  we  may  gather  some 
glimp^ies  of  the  real  course  of  events  so  much  disfigured  in 
the  narrative  of  Livy.  Tacitus  {Hist.t  iii.  72)  says  that  the 
city  Mas  taken  by  Porsena,  a  fact  which  at  once  throws 
light  upon  the  whole  transaction.  From  Pliny  (Hisi,  Nat,, 
xxxiv.  30)  we  learn  that  the  Romans  were  prohibited  by 
Porsena  from  using  iron  for  any  other  purpose  than  agri- 
culture ;  and  another  proof  of  the  entire  submission  of 
Rome  t)  the  forei^^n  conqueror  is  implied  in  the  story 
(Dit>n\s.  Hal.,  V.  35)  that  the  senate  sent  to  him  an  ivory 
throne  and  other  insignia  of  royalty.  These  circumstances 
place  it  beyond  doubt  that  for  a  time  the  Etruscan  king 
was  master  of  Rome.  In  the  Roman  tradition  the  truth  is 
entirely  distorted,  and  the  whole  affair  between  the  Romans 
and  Porsena  is  represented  as  a  series  of  generous  and  mag- 
nanimous actions  on  both  sides. 

After  Poi*sena  had  left  Rome  with  his  hostages,  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  maidens  and  youths,  Cloelia,  one  of  the 
maidens,  effected  her  escape  at  the  head  of  her  female  com- 
panions. The  Romans,  faithful  to  their  treaty,  sent  her 
back,  but  the  king,  no  less  generous  than  the  Romans,  not 
only  gave  her  liberty,  but  allowed  her  to  select  from  the 
young  male  prisoners  all  those  whom  she  might  wish  to 
restore  to '  freedom.  The  accounts  in  Dionysius  (v.  33), 
Plutarch  (Pubt.,  19),  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  13),  are 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  one  another.  After  his  return 
to  Clusium,  continues  the  legend,  Porsena  sent  his  son 
Aruns  with  an  army  against  Aricia,  then  the  principal  town 
of  Latium,  that  it  might  not  appear  as  if  his  former  cam- 

Saign  had  been  entirely  useless.  The  fact  however  seems  to 
e,  that  being  in  possession  of  Rome,  he  wished  to  make 
himself  master  of  all  Latium.  The  Aricines  were  at  first 
dismayed,  but  they  asked  and  obtained  aid  from  other  Latin 
towns,  and  from  Cumain  Campania,  and  thus  gaining  fresh 
confidence,  they  ventured  on  a  battle.  But  the  first  attack 
of  the  Etruscans  was  so  violent  that  the  Aricines  themselves 
were  put  to  llight ;  the  Cumans  however  attacked  the 
enemy  from  behind,  and  defeated  him.  Aruns  fell,  and  with 
liim  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  Those  who  escaped 
sought  a  refuge  at  Rome,  where  they  were  kindly  received, 
and  a  district  (Vicus  Tuscus)  was  assigned  to  those  who 
Avi>hed  to  settle  there.  It  was  not  until  this  event  that 
Porsena,  according  to  the  legend,  sent  envoys  to  Rome  tor 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Tarquins  to  their  country.  But 
receiving  for  answer,  that  the  liberty  which  Rome  had  once 
gained  could  only  cease  with  the  existence  of  the  city, 
and  that  she  would  throw  open  her  gates  rather  to  an 
enemy  than  to  TaKjuin,  he  did  not  urge  his  demand,  sent 
nack  those  hostas/os  who  were  stdl  in  his  possession,  and 
restorcfl  to  ihu  Romans  the  district  of  the  Veientes,  which 
had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  treaty  of  the  Janiculum. 
The  ^)eace  between  Poisena  and  the  Romans  was  never  in- 


terrupted, and  from  this  moment  we  lose  sight  of  the£trus* 
can  king  in  the  history  of  Rome.  It  is  highly  probable  tha^ 
he  retained  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  till  tiic  defeat  at 
Aricia,  when  the  Itomans  seem  to  have  regained  their  inde7 
pendenco.  It  must  theretbro  have  been  after  this  event 
that  the  property  of  the  king;  which  was  found  in  the  city 
was  publicly  sold.  This  sale  gave  rise  to  the  symbolical 
custom  of  selling  the  goods  of  King  Porsena,  which  con- 
tinued down  to  the  time  of  Livy  (ii.  14). 

Porsena  was  probably  a  fabulous  hero  of  the  Etruscans, 
belonging  to  an  age  much  anterior  to  any  of  which  we  have 
historical  records.  The  Roman  legends  however  have  in- 
terwoven his  name  with  the  war  against  the  Etruscans 
which  the  Tarquins  are  said  to  have  caused  soon  a^er  their 
expulsion.  How  little  Porsena  belongs  to  real  history  may 
be  concluded  from  the  fabulous  account  of  his  monument,  a 
building  as  inconceivable  as  any  described  in  the  *  Arabian 
Nights.*  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.,  note  405,  compared 
with  p.  551.) 

PORSON,  RICHARD,  was  born  at  East  Ruston,  Nor- 
folk, on  the  25lh  of  December,  1759.  His  father,  Mr. 
Huggin  Person,  who  was  the  parish-clerk  of  his  nativp 
place,  taught  him  reading  and  writing  at  the  same  time^ 
by  drawing  letters  on  a  board  or  on  the  sand,  and  making 
the  boy  pronounce  the  corresponding  sound  and  imitate  the 
figure  which  expressed  it.  Ue  also  taught  him  to  solve  ques- 
tions of  arithmetic  without  the  help  of  a  slate  or  a  copy-book, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  tnat  extraordinary  memory 
for  which  Person  was  afterwards  so  celebrated.  At  nine 
years  of  age  Richard  Person  was  sent,  together  with  his 
vounger  brother  Thomas,  to  the  village  school,  kept  by  Mr. 
Sumner,  an  excellent  writing-master,  to  whom  Person  was 
indebted  in  some  measure  for  his  beautiful  hand-writirig. 
He  stayed  three  years  at  this  school,  when  his  abilities  and  di- 
ligence attracted  the  observation  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  the  vicar  of  the 
parish ;  from  this  gen tlemati  Person  and  his  brother  Thomas 
received  gratuitous  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin  for  about 
two  years,  and  the  progress  of  the  elder  brother  was  so  asto- 
nishingly rapid  that  he  was  mentioned  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  as  a  village  prodigy.  One  of  them,  Mr. 
Norris  of  Grosvenor  Place,  was  induced  to  ^end  for  Richard 
Person,  and  after  examining  him  in  the  closest  and  most 
rigorous  manner,  very  liberally  sent  him  to  Eton,  where  he 
was  placed  on  the  foundation,  at  his  own  expense,  in  August, 
1774.  Porsou  was  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  he  re- 
mained at  Eton  just  three  years,  respected  and  admired  by 
all  who  knew  him.  The  death  of  his  patron  Mr.  Norns  for- 
tunately did  not  affect  his  prospects :  for  Sir  George  Baker, 
the  eminent  physician,  and  some  other  friends  of  his  late 
benefactor,  collected  a  small  income  for  him,  which  enabled 
him  to  continue  at  Eton,  and  he  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  under  the  same  kind  patronage, 
in  1777.  According  to  Dr.  Goodall,  late  provost  of  Eton 
College,  Person  knew  little  Greek  when  he  went  to  Eton, 
and  his  compositions  while  at  that  school,  though  very  cor- 
rect, fell  far  short  of  excellence,  and  were  very  inferior  to 
those  of  several  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  placed  as 
high  in  the  school  as  he  could  be,  but  he  was  not  elected  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  However,  when  he  left  Eton, 
contributions  were  readily  supplied  by  Etonians  in  aid  of 
Sir  George  Baker's  proposal  to  secure  the  funds  foi*  his 
maintenance  at  the  University.  {Minutes  of  Evidence  be* 
fore  Select  Committee  on  Education  qf  Lower  Orders, 
1818.)*      At    Cambridge    ho    maintained    and    increased 

*  King's  Collestf.  Camhridge.  conxisU  uf  a  proviMit  and  seventy  fellows  ood 
schulars  Yacancit»:(  oc<>ur  among  the  laUer  tlirouKli  deaUi,  marriage,  and  pr^ 
suntaUon  to  a  Kin^'i«  living.  But  as  Uie  number  df  seveuty 'must  alwayH  be  kept 
up,  nn  soon  as  tlieie  \:i  a  vacancy,  the  iieuior  colleger  at  Eton  U  immediately 
st>nt  to  Camlui'  go.  ile  reraaiuK  tor  three  years  a  scholar,  iifler  which  he  is 
admitted  lo  his  fellowship  and  B.A.  Evtry  year,  at  election  iu  the  end  of 
July  or  lH>giuuing  of  AujjusI.iIk-  provost  of  Kiug's.  aocumiiunied  by  two  I'osers, 
comes  to  Eiou.  The  senior  collegers  are  then  exaroiued,  aud  a  cerinin  num> 
berof  them,  about  twelve,  are  placeil  oa  the  indenture.  These  boys  go  off  to 
King's  in  8uece!*>.ion,  that  ii,  in  the  order  in  which  tliey  ^Ulnd  on  i he  inden- 
ture, whenever,  iu  the  course  of  the  year,  a  vacancy,  which  at  Eton  is  calleil  a 
re^ignaUuu,  occurii  at  Kiu;<'s.  If  Uie  number  of  boys  on  the  indenture  exceeds 
the  number  of  vacancies  which  have  occurr».»d  in  Uie  course  of  Uie  election  year 
{from  August  lo  August),  thofo  who  remain  are  «aperauuuiited.  unless  they 
have  not  attained  the  ago  of  nineteen  on  Electiou  Monday,  in  which  cujmb  they 
are  allowed  a  r»econd  chance.  This  was  the  case  with  I'orsou ;  he  wx>«  super- 
annuated. When  he  wiis  admitte<i  on  the  Eton  fouudatum  he  was  placed,  as 
Dr.  Uo  d;ill  sji>  s.  as  high  iu  the  sc}uk>I  as  he  well  cou.u  be ;  liUt  ho  did  nut 
reach  tlie  iixU>  form  in  time,  so  ;•»  to  he  placed  on  tlio  iuUontuie  at  Uie  proper 
age.  The  examiuaiiou  of  the  Po.^ers  merely  went  to  ascertain  taut  the  senior 
boysh.ida  Ki»;iicient  kw»wle4lgo  to  qualify  tltem  to  be  admiUed  lo  Kiug's,  In 
the  ease  of  a  vacancy.  They  were  not  brought  into  competiiion  with  a-ich 
other  by  Uie  Fosors ;  their  qualiftcaliuus  beiug  proved  (and  the  standard  wa^  a 
low  ono).  tUt^y  were  placed  on  the  indeoturet  exacUy  in  the  same  order  as  iliafc 
in  which  thev'ntood  on  the  Eton  list.  Indeed  it  seldom  happened  that  a  boy  on 
the  fouudativu  lukt  places  in  his  nro-jircss  ihrougU  Uietcboul.  A  hul  wellpuood, 
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the  reputation  which  he  brought  with  him  from  Eton. 
In  17»1  he  was  elected  to  a  university  scholarship  on 
Lord  Craven's  foundation,  one  of  the  greatest  honours 
within  the  reach  of  an  under-graduate ;  and  on  taking 
his  device  in  the  followin;^  year,  he  was  third  senior 
optime  in  mathematics  and  senior  medallist  in  the  classical 
competition  which  i'ollowed.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his 
college  in  October,  1 782,  being  one  of  the  very  first  who  ever 
obtained  that  di'^tinction  in  the  year  of  his  B.A.  degree. 
Some  scruples  which  he  felt  with  regard  to  the  subscription 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  deterre<l  him  from  taking  orders, 
and,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  college,  he  consequently 
vucatcrl  his  fellowship  in  1791,  and  was  thus  again  left  un- 
provided for.  His  friends  however  again  came  forward  to 
support  him,  and  in  1793  he  was  elected  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  university  of  Cambridge  ;  the  small  salary  at- 
tached to  this  office,  and  an  annuity  of  lou/.  for  life,  which 
Mr  Cracherode  and  some  other  liberal  friends  had  purchased 
for  hitn,  removed  him  from  the  pressure  of  immediate  want, 
and  it  is  thought  that  he  would  have  added  to  his  inconi**  by 
delivering;  K'ctures  to  the  university  had  there  not  been  soma 
obstacle  to  his  obtaining  rooms  in  Trinity  College,  where  he 
wished  to  reside. 

In  l79jPorson  marriedMrs.Lunan,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Perry, 
editor  of  the  *  Morning  Chronicle.'  Unfortunately  this  lady 
died  about  two  )earB  after,  and  the  effect  of  her  lo^s  upon 
Porson*s  mind  seems  to  have  produced  those  habits  of  intem- 
perance to  which,  as  is  too  notorious,  this  great  scholar  was 
much  ad'licted  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Mr.  Perry  how- 
ever continued  to  be  the  warmest  friend  that  Poison  pos- 
sessed, and  his  time  was  from  henceforth  generally  spent 
either  at  the  *  Morning  Chronicle*  oflico  or  at  Mr.  Perry's 
country-house  at  Merton. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  London  Institution,  Porson 
was  ajipointcd  head  librarian  at  that  cstabli>hiiient,  with  a 
salary  of'JOU/.  a  year,  and  was  of  great  service  in  selecting  a 
classical  library.  It  was  not  however  a  sufficiently  wide 
sphere  of  action  for  such  a  man  as  Person,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  never  was  employed  in  any  public  situation 
equal  to  his  abilities,  and  likely  to  have  called  forth  the 
energies  of  his  mind.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
suffered  much  under  u  complication  of  disorders,  produced 
partly  by  his  irregular  habits,  and  partly  by  his  aversion  to 
medical  advice.  In  lbU8  his  prevuiling  disorder  was  asthma, 
which  was  succeeded  by  intermittent  fever.  On  Monday, 
the  19lh  of  September,  he  was  attacked  by  apoplexy,  in  the 
street,  and  he  hail  another  attack  on  the  following  day.  He 
lingered  till  the  Sunday  following  ('26th  September,  160^), 
when  he  expired.  II  i»  remains  were  conveyed  to  Cam- 
brid<;e,  and  solemnly  interred  in  the  antcchapel  of  Trinity 
College,  where  a  monument  has  been  raised  to  his  memory, 
and  a  bust  by  Chantrcy  has  been  erected. 

Richard  Poison  was  one  of  the  profoundest  Greek  scholars, 
certainly  the  greatest  verbal  critic,  that  any  age  or  country 
has  produced.  He  possessed  every  quality  which  is  consi- 
dered necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  classical  scholar.  A 
stupendous  memory,  unwearied  application,  great  acuteness, 
strong  sound  sense,  and  a  lively  ))ereepiion  boih  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  of  the  ridiculous.  Besides  these  qualifications,  he 
enjoyed  the  rare  faculty  of  guessing  or  conjecturing,  from 
the  imperfect  data  of  corrupt  readings,  the  very  words  of  the 
author  whoi>c  text  he  sought  to  restore  ;  in  this  last  particu- 
lar we  know  of  no  one,  with  the  single  exception  of  Bentley, 
who  can  be  namrd  in  comparison  with  him ;  and  in  some 
poiut:^  we  bhould  not  hesitate  to  place  Porson  before  that 
gnat  .-Vri^tarchus  of  criticism.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to 
bupp='<e  that  Porson's  reading  was  Ci>nfined  to  the  Gieek 
p'>ei>,  or  dnl  n.)l  extend  much  beyond  the  ordinary  ran  11:0  of 
classical  autho;^.  We  doubi  if  ihere  was  any  classical 
author  whom  he  had  not  read,  and  we  are  confident  that  he 
Mas  familiar  with  the  whole  mass  of  Greek  literature.  We 
have  looked  thn)Ugh  the  editions  of  (rteek  bo«>ks  which  be- 
1mii<;im1  to  him,  and  which  art?  now  in  the  hands  of  diflferent 
individual.'^  or  in  public  libraries,  and  there  is  not  one  which 
dues  not  li«  rir  tome  trace  of  hi?*  careful  and  critical  perusal. 
He  was  bcMder»  an  excellent  French  scholar,  and  >\as  well 


versed  in  the  literature  of  his  own  coantiy.    Hit  B 
style  was  terse  and  elef^ant,  and  his  '  Letters  to  Trmnt  *.«• 
vince  us  that  he  would  have  Iield  a  high  place  anoiif  Eif- 
lish  writers  if  he  had  directed  his  atteniioQ  lo  the  nort  f^ 

Kular  branches  of  literature.  From  sume  trarva  which  is 
avc  observed  hero  and  there,  we  are  disfiosed  to  bcbcrc  ibc 
Porson  would  have  been  a  great  general  philologcr  h»4  hi 
lived  some  years  later,  and  l»dan  opportuuiij  of  lumiog  b 
attention  to  the  linguistic  studies  uf  raodem  ichoUn.  is 
it  was,  he  paid  some  attention  to  Anglo-Saxon,  and  11  ■• 
perhaps  only  from  want  of  means  that  ne  did  not  apply 
self  to  a  wider  range  of  comparative  pbiloloey .  The 
complaint  which  we  have  to  make  against  Ponoa  ii^  ikc 
with  such  vast  capabilities  he  did  so  little.  With  tbecm^ 
tion  of  reviews  and  other  fugitive  essays,  he  publi»hed  t^ 
thin^  him.self  besides  the  'Letters  to  TraTia,*jttsl  mcatHni 
and  a  critical  edition  of  four  plays  of  Euripidaa.  Ba 
edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  Photiat  [ProtivsI  ""^  ^ 
'Adversaria,'  were  published  after  his  death.  Fvl^ 
however  we  should  have  no  right  to  complain  of  tfao^  i  t 
were  not  for  the  consequences  which  have  spmng  tnm  a 
Porson*s  great  reputatk)n  during  bis  lifetiine  rooveiid  ai 
the  promising  young  scholars  of  the  time  into  scrvite  mt^ 
tors  of  the  great  critic,  and  the  'Porsouian  school  of  cn&ok* 
as  they  have  been  termed,  threw  many  impedimenis  ■  ik 
way  of  sound  and  comprehensive  scholarship.  Ev«y  «§ 
was  inventing  some  new  canon,  and  then  alicring  tks  lot 
of  Greek  poets  accordingly,  to  suit  his  own  rule.  It  ■  aa 
possible  in  this  place  to  enter  at  length  on  such  a  qaotoi 
as  this ;  but  most  Greek  scholars  will,  we  think,  sdart  ika 
much  harm,  or  at  least  little  good,  has  resulted  fnm  ila 
close  and  narrow  imitation  of  Porson ;  and  that  tl  vsci 
have  been  better  if  his  successors  liad  endeavoured  ntWris 
do  what  he  omitted  to  do,  hut  might  have  done,  thaa  iscua- 
finc  themselves  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  actaal  ftrfsrv* 
ances. 

1>0RT  GLASGOW.    [Glasgow.) 

POUT   LOUIS.      [MORBIHAN.] 

PORT  MA  HON.    [Mknorca.] 

I>ORT  ROYAL.    [Jamaica.] 

PORT  ROYAL  DK8  CHAMPS,  a  celebrated  < 
of  nuns,  which  was  situated  not  far  from  Versailles, 
left  of  the  hi^h  road  leading  from  RambouiUet  to  i        w^ 
The   site   of  the   convent   is    a    deep   vale,  eticliM»  hi 
hills.    In  the  antient  charters  the  place  is  called  P 
Porregum,  Portus  Regius,  Porrois,  and  PorrfaL    The 
dates  from  the  time  of  Philippe  Augutie,  about  the 
niiig  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  havinffonce  lost  ha«sf 
while  huntint^,  found  in  this  sequestered  valley  n  ifca-*. 
*  port,'  for  himself  and  his  attendants.     The  monastafv  ■• 
founded  about  1*204,  with  a  donation  made  by  Matikwa^ 
Marli,  of  the  family  of  Montmorency,  when  he  WMge^fe 
set  nut  for  the  Holy  Land.    The  nunt  were  of  tbe«dtf  tf 
St.  Bernard,  and  hid  their  own  abbesa.     In   1223       1 
conferred  on  the  convent  the  right  of  affording  sta 
to  such  lay  pcrsonai^es  as,  being  dis^sted  withtL««« 
and  being  their  own  masters,  should  wish  to  live  to 
seclusion  without  binding  themselves  by  pcrmaj        «••» 
By  a  papal  bull,  the  nuns  had  the  right  of  rLrirr— »      r 
abbess  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  h         f 
the  diocese. 

The  important  period  of  the  history  of  I\>rt  Roval  Iq 
with  the  appointment  of  Angelica  Arnauld.  aistcr  sf 
famous  controversialist  Antoiue  Arnauld.     Aiigcbeaab* 
mere  child  when  she  was  appointed,  throuirli  famd%  ibm 
to  be  coadjutrix  of  the  abbess  Jeanne  de  Boulehaxd,       • 
j  the  year  inoo.   In  1002  Boulehard died,  and  Angelm, — > 
not  qui  to  eleven  years  old,  was  consecrated  abbesa. 
was  of  course  assisted  in  the  exercise  of  h«r  clBce  b«  »m 
older  nuns.     As  she  grew  to  womanhood,  she  coucv.ielj 
plan  of  a  reform  in  the  discipline  of  the  couveat,  «hicl        ■ 
firown  rather  loose,  and  siie  carried  it  into  execuina.  I 

leading  features  of  this  reform  were  a  community  of 
absolute  silence,    abstinence   fmm   meat,    rucid 
ascetic  exercises,  and  the  inlliction  of  penitential  mor 
tion.     In  I  ()'2ti  Angelica  remove!  with  her  nuns  lea  _ 
in  the  Fauxbourg  St-Jucqucs  at  Paris,  on  accovol  ol 
epidemic  which  ra^red  at  Purt  Royal  deaCharaps,aadviw 
was  attributed  to  the  dampness  and  unheal tbinehS a 
dii'trict.     In  lti.)3  a  new  and  mure  K|iacioUA  bouM  waspw- 
chased  for  the  monastic  establishment  at  Piriji,  in  tbc  Wm 
du   Houlai  near  the  Rue  Coquilhere,  and  ibe  chuicksa 
oonsccralc<l  by  the  orciibiahop uf  Paris  with  great  a 
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The  new  convent  was  called  Port  Royal  de  Paris.    The 
building  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  which  continued  to  be- 
long to  tlie  banie  monastic  institution,  was  occupied  after- 
waids  by  several  pious  and  learned  men  who  wished  to  live 
a  secluded  life  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  papal  bull  of 
1223.  and  who  were  styled  'les  SoHlaires  de  Port  Royal.' 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  school  of  Port  Royal. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  recluses  was  Claude  Lancelot,  the 
grammarian.     He  was  joined  by  Antoine  le  Maistre,  a^dis- 
tinguished  advocate,  and  his  brother  Louis  Isaac  le  Maistre 
de  Sacy,  by  Antoine  Arnauld,  brother  of  the  abbess  An- 
gelica,  by  Pierre  Nicole,  Nicolas   Fontaine,  Thomas   du 
Foss6,  and  others.  [Arnauld.  Antoine.]  They  were  most 
of  them  friends  and  disciples  of  Du  Verger  d*Hauranne, 
abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  well  known  for  his  controversies  with 
the  Jesuits,  and  his  connection  with  Jansenius,  who  had 
been  his  school-fellow  at  Louvain.     Le  Maistre  de  Sacy  was 
for  a  time  spiritual  director  of  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal  de 
Paris.     Lancelot  and  his  friends  established  a   school  at 
Port  Royal  des  Champs  for  the  better  religious,  moral,  and 
scholastic  instruction  of  a  limited  number  of  pupils.  They  ob- 
jected above-all  to  the  lax  morality  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  their 
method  of  education,  which  admitted  no  improvement.  The 
school  of  Port  Royal  consisted  of  five  classes  of  five  pupils 
each.      Lancelot,  Arnauld,  De  Sacy,  Nicole,  Fontaine,  and 
others  were  the  teachers,  and  they  published   in  concert 
a  number   of  school-books  which  have  ever  since  main- 
tained a  reputation.    The  school  of  Port  Royal  flourished 
from   1646  to  1660.     It  formed  many  distinguished  pupils; 
Racine  and  Tillemont  were  of  the  number.     Among  the 
school-books  that  were  published  for  the  use  of  that  insti- 
tution  the  following  deserve  especial  mention:  1,  *Nou- 
velle  Methode  pour  apprendrelaLangue  Latine.*     2,  'Nou- 
velle  Methode  pour   apprendre   la  Langue  Grecque.'     3, 
*  Jardin  des  Racines  Grecqnes.*     4,  '  Grammaire  G^n6rale.' 
5,  *  Elemens  de  Geom6trie.'     All  these  works  were  written 
conjointly  by  Lancelot,  Arnauld,  and  Sacy. 

In  the  mean  time  the  number  of  nuns  and  novices  of 
Port  Royal  de  Paris  having  greatly  increased,  the  abbess 
Angelica  Arnauld  determined  upon  transferring  part  of 
them  to  Port  llo)  al  des  Champs.  Upon  this  the  school  of 
Port  Royal  was  removed  from  the  latter  place  to  Paris,  Rue 
St.  Dominique,  Fauxbourg  St.  Jacques,  but  after  three  years 
the  teachers  were  restored  to  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  where 
they  no  lon2;er  occupied  the  monastic  building,  but  a  farm- 
bouse,  called  Les  Granges,  on  the  neighbouring  hill. 

In  1653,  Pope  Innocent  I.  having  condemned  five  propo- 
sitions in  the  book  of  Jansenius  [Jansenists],  Arnauld  wrote 
to  prove  that  these  propositions  did  not  exist  in  the  book 
of  Jansenius,  at  least  not  in  the  sense  attributed  to  them. 
Upon  this  Arnauld  was  accused  of  Jansenism,  and  strange 
to  say,  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal,  with  their  abbess  Angelica, 
took  part  in  this  controversy,  and  declared  that  they  could 
not  see  the  five  alleged  heretical  propositions  in  the  work  of 
Jansenius.  At  last  an  order  came  from  the  king,  in  1660, 
to  suppress  the  school  and  drive  away  the  boarders  from  Port 
Royal  des  Champs.  The  nuns  continuing  refractory,  Pere- 
fix.  archbishop  of  Paris,  sent  a  party  of  police-oflBcers,  in 
1664,  who  arrested  the  abbess,  the  prioress,  and  other  nuns, 
and  distributed  them  among  several  monasteries,  where  they 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  confinement.  Meantime  some  of  the 
nuns  who  had  remained  at  Port  Royal  de  Paris  intrigued 
with  the  government  in  order  to  become  independent  of 
Port  Royal  des  Champs,  and  Louis  XIV.  appointed  a  sepa- 
rate abbess  to  Port  Royal  de  Paris.  In  1669  a  compromise 
was  made  between  the  pope  and  the  defenders  of  Janse- 
nius, whicli  was  called  *the  peace  of  Clement  IX.'  The 
nuns  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs  with  their  own  abbess  were 
then  restored  to  their  convent,  but  Port  Royal  de  Paris  was 
not  restored  to  them  ;  a  division  of  property  was  effected  be- 
tween the  two  communities,  by  order  of  the  king,  which 
was  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Clement  X.  dated  1671.  Each 
convent  retained  its  own  abbess.  Several  disputes  took 
pluce  between  the  two  communities,  in  which  the  archbishop 
of  Paris  and  the  Jesuits  took  an  active  part. 

At  last,  in  March,  1708,  a  bull  of  Pope  Clement  XL  sup- 
pressed the  convent  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs  and  gave  the 
property  to  Poit  Royal  de  Paris.  {Lettres  des  Religieuses 
ih  P)ri  Royal  des  Champs  au  Ripe,  au  /?oi,  et  d  Messieurs 
les  Cardinaux  de  Nouilles  et  d'Etrces  touchant  les  BuUes 
d".  notre  Sahit  F^re  le  Pape  Clement  XI,  du  27  Mars, 
17U:?.  rortnrit  snpjiression  du  tiire  de  I' Abbaye de  Port  Royal 
d:s  Ch  tmijs  ct  union  des  biens  <]td  en  dependent  au  Mo- 


naslere  de  Port  Royal  de  Paris.)    In  1709  D'Argenson, 

the  lieutenant  de-police  of  Paris,  was  sent  with  a  body  of 
men  to  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  and  he  removed  from 
thence  the  nuns,  who  were  distributed  among  several  con- 
vents. The  convent  and  church  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs 
were  stripped  of  all  their  valuables,  which  were  transferred 
to  Port  Royal  de  Paris,  and  the  former  building  was  levelled 
with  the  ground,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  a  nest  of  Jan- 
senists  and  heretics.  Gregoire  has  written  a  work  styled 
'Les  Ruines  de  Port  Royal,'  1809,  in  which  he  describes 
the  present  appearance  of  the  place.  Besoigne,  Racine, 
C16mencet,  Du  Foss4,  and  others  have  written  Histories  of 
Port  Royal.  Dr.  Reuchlin  has  lately  published  an  elaborate 
*Geschichte  von  Port  Royal,' Hamburg,  1839. 

The  most  distinguished  men  of  learning  connected  with 
Port  Royal  are — 1,  Claude  Lancelot,  born  at  Paris  in  1615. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Du  Verger  d'Hauranne,  came  to  Port 
Royal  in  1638,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  promoters 
of  the  school.  After  its  dispersion,  Lancelot  acted  as  pre- 
ceptor to  several  young  noblemen  in  succession ;  he  after- 
wards retired  to  the  convent  of  St.  Cyran,  which  being  sup- 
pressed in  1678,  on  suspicion  of  Jansenism,  Lancelot  was 
sent  into  exile  at  Quimperl6,  where  he  died  in  1695.  Goujet, 
in  his  edition  of  the  'M6moires  de  St.  Cyran,  par  Lancelot,' 
gives  a  biographical  notice  of  the  latter,  and  a  list  of  his 
works.  2,  Louis  Isaac  le  Maistre  de  Sacy  was  also  a  dis- 
ciple of  Du  Verger  d'Hauranne,  took  priest's  orders,  and 
withdrew  to  Port  Royal,  where  he  became  spiritual  director 
to  the  nuns,  and  gave  up  his  property  to  the  monastery.  In 
1661  he  retired  to  Paris  with  his  friends  Nicolas  Fontaine 
and  Thomas  du  Foss6.  In  1666  they  were  all  three  arrested, 
and  confined  to  the  Bastille,  where  Le  Maistre  remained 
three  years.  During  his  confinement  he  began  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible :  '  La  Sainte  Bible,'  in  Latin  and  Fi*ench, 
with  explanations,  which  was  completed  after  his  death  by 
Du  Foss6.  He  also  translated  Terence  and  Phsedrus  into 
French,  and  wrote  other  works  in  French,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  He  returned  to  Port  Royal  in  1675,  but  wasordered 
by  the  government  to  quit  it  in  1079,  when  he  went  to  live 
at  the  house  of  his  cousin  the  marquis  of  Pomponne,  where 
he  died  in  1684.  His  brother  Antoine  le  Maistre  had  died 
before  him  at  Port  Royal  des  Champs.  He  wrote  several 
controversial  works.  3,  Pierre  Nicole,  born  at  Chartres  in 
1625,  studied  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  school  of  Port  Royal.  In  1653  he  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  contributed  to  Pascal's  work,  *  Les  Let- 
tres  Provinciates.'  [Pascal]  Persecuted  on  the  score  of 
Jansenism,  he  took  refuge  in  Belgium,  but  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  published  his  *  Essais  de  Morale,* 
which  established  his  reputation  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
moralist.  He  also  published — 1 ,  *  Epigrammatum  Delectus 
ex  omnibus  tum  veteribus  tum  recentioribus  Poetis,'  Paris, 
1659;  2,  '  La  Perpetuity  de  la  Foi  de  I'Eglise  Catholique 
touchant  TEucharistie,'  1664,  against  Claude,  the  Calvinist 
divine ;  3,  *  De  rUnit6  de  TEglise,'  being  a  refutation  of 
Jurieu,  another  Calvinist  divine;  4,  'Etudes  de  Morale  et 
Instructions  Theologiques,*  and  other  religious  works. 

PORT,  a  Portuguese  wine,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards 
of  the  Upper  Douro.  For  several  centuries,  and  more  par- 
ticularly after  the  Conquest,  the  wines  of  France  were 
almost  the  only  kinds  imported  into  England.  In  1669  the 
consumption  of  those  wines  in  England  amounted  to  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  quantity  imported,  the  duty  at  that  time 
being  the  same  on  the  wines  of  France  and  Portugal.  A 
distinction  was  made  in  the  duties  in  1693,  and  a  higher 
rate  was  levied  upon  French  wines.  In  1697  the  duty  on 
French  wines  was  again  increased,  and  they  were  charged 
at  the  rate  of  4s.  0^.  per  gallon,  while  the  duty  on  Portu- 
ffuese  wine  was  only  1*.  Hd.  In  1703  a  treaty  between 
England  and  Portugal  was  negotiated  by  Mr.  Methuen,  by 
which  we  engaged  to  admit  Portuguese  wines  at  a  duty  of 
one-third  less  than  that  on  French  wines,  Portugal  being 
bound  to  receive  English  manufactured  goods  at  one-half 
less  duty  than  that  levied  upon  the  manufactures  of  other 
countries.  From  this  time  the  fiscal  difference  of  the  tariff 
has  been  at  all  times  so  great,  often  amounting  to  100  per 
cent.,  as  completely  to  alter  the  national  taste,  and  the  wines 
of  the  Upper  Douro  have  been  those  chietly  consumed  in 
England.  From  1707  to  1779  the  proportion  of  French 
and  Portuguese  wines  imported  was  5  per  cent,  of  the 
former,  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  In  1 734,  of  the  total 
quantity  of  every  description  of  wine  imported,  tlie  propor- 
tion was  80  per  cent,  of  Portuguese  ^ines,  and  20  per  cent. 
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of  tho»o  frum  all  other  countries:  in  1700  the  proportion 
coiitinuLMl  nuu'Ii  thu  same,  bciii^  7  7  per  cent,  and  '23  i^cr 
cent.,  uiid  of  the  latter  proportion  IS  parts  out  of  '23  con- 
bUte<l  of  Spaiiiali  \\ines.  Thu  Portuguese  nionu{)olibtd  of 
court^e  treated  ,  llteir  customers  as  all  nionopoli>ts  do, 
charging  an  extravagant  price  for  their  wines,  and  attending 
hut  little  to  the  iniprovvnient  of  their  (|Uality.  On  the 
eAtabliahinent  of  the  Oporto  Wine  Coiuuany  in  1754,  the 
extent  of  the  vineyards  was  diminished  with  a  view  of 
making  the  nio>t  uf  their  privileges  at  the  least  po'^sible 
trouble.  To  this  hystem  England  submitted  until  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  In  17b2  Portugal  agreed  to 
admit  other  articles  coming  from  England  boidcs  her  ma- 
nufactures at  a  duty  of  one-half  per  ceiit.  less  than  was 
paid  hy  other  countiies;  but  England  was  the  only  customer 
for  Portuguese  wines,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  they 
scarcely  found  their  way  into  any  other  country.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  exbibitinir  the  total  quantity  of  wine  exported 
by  the  Oporto  Company,  distinguishing  tlie  quantity  sent 
to  England,  is  given  on  the  authority  of  a  nolo  in  No.  3  of 
the  *  Foreign  Quarterly  Review* : — 

T«:.il  gujiutiiy 
Yvart.  CNlH>rt**l.     '  To  Eiiirlaii'l. 

Ibl8  .  32,843  pipes.  32,4»ij  pipes. 

L-J2  .  '27,758     „  27.4  70     „ 

1S2j  .  40,2J-1     „  40.277     „ 

1820  .  li5,GU4     „  18,310     „ 

The  natural  laato  and  quahty  of  the  wines  of  the  Upper 
Douro  are  unknown  in  Enc^land,  and  probably  would  not 
be  relished.  They  are  strongly  flavoured  for  (he  Eni^lish 
market,  and  re({uii-u  to  bo  kept  some  years  in  the  wood  and 
in  bottle  before  they  attain  the  qualities  which  render  port- 
wine  a  favourite  beverasce  with  wine-drinkers  in  Etnrland. 

In  l8l!)  a  reduction  was  wi?«elymade  in  the  duty  on 
Fn*nch  wines,  with  the  best  effects  n^wn  the  revenue,  be- 
sides the  advantage  of  promotih;;  a  commeri'ial  intercourse 
with  France;  and  in  1831  this  im|[)rovement  in  our  com- 
mercial policy  was  followed  by  an  act  cfjualising  the  duty 
on  all  foreiun  wines.  This  has  induced  Portugal  to  revise 
her  tariff,  and  the  imports  from  England  are  now  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  those  from  other  countries. 
The  chanr^c  was  made  m  April,  1^34,  and  an  account  of 
it  is  {riven  in  a  parliamentary  paper  printed  in  the  same 
year  (No.  318).  In  the  following  month  the  privilei^es 
of  the  Oporto  Wine  Company  were  abolished ;  but  they 
have  sinct^  been  restored.  At  all  events  the  wine-trade 
with  Portugal  does  not  now  depend  upon  high  duties 
directed  u^^ainst  the  wines  of  other  countries,  although  it 
will  for  a  lone  )H*rii.Kl  be  sustained  by  the  taste  which  they 
have  tended  to  create.  The  consumption  of  French  wines 
will  probahly  increase,  and  the  new  conimerfial  treaty  wiih 
France,  which  Mr.  Potter,  of  the  Koard  of  Trade,  proceeded 
to  Paris  with  full  powers  to  sign  during  the  preaeiit  monih 
(September,  1840),  will  have  a  more  extensive  inlluence 
upon  the  trade  of  the  two  countries.  The  following  tables 
exhibit  the  extent  of  the  wine-trade  with  Portugal  during 
the  la-it  twenty  years. 

1.  QuintitTes  of  wine  annually  imported  into  the  United 
Kin;:dom  from  I'ortugal  on  an  average  of  each  of  the  live 
> ears  ending'  1>«24.  Ih2'.»,  lS34.aiid  ls39;  also  quantities  of 
the  hame  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  bame 
periods :  — 


Yean. 
1820  to  1824 
1825  to  1830 
1831  and  lh32 
1838  and  lo3<J 


roriagane. 
50-9 
47* 
43- 
41*5 


VpAOlA. 

21*8 
28*2 
34*2 
36* 


Frvock. 
3f. 
5-7 
4- 
5-7 


4         • 

41 
3- 


1    1 

>  s 


.\\it;i2i*  of  \.*irs. 
18-20-1-2-J    I 
1S20-?;  7--*-!.* 
1^30-1-2  3-4 
ls3J.f,.7.ij.y 


Ii:r,Hirti'i1. 
2.822,0Jil  galls. 
3.:,58.2J2     „ 
2,7S4.j45     „ 
3.1Ul.r)>4     „ 


Kxportitl. 
*205,74!)  galls. 
241»,<J33      „ 
'2lj,ls5      „ 
3JU.017 


»» 


2.  Duties:  Years  in  wliirh  alt  nations  were  made  in  the 
duties  on  I'urtuj^uiso,  Spaiiiah,  unl  French  wiiies,  and  rale 
of  the  same  per  gallon  : — 


I^.J.I 
I -J) 

L-.II 


IV  rt'j.'i in  I 

y    I! 
I 


1  i.»* 


l"rci:'h. 

l.»    ;» 


o 


m 
4 

'-•1 

1 

3 

<> 

Tlic  consumption  of  wine  is  lesit  than  it  «&>  balf  «  cer.  b/i 
ago,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  I'^iiuUxiufi  a 
weahh  and  numbers.  [AVine-Tuade]  This  Lm  nvl  «ri« 
from  the  increased  consumption  uf  malt  liquor  [Malt].  \»a 
from  the  great  increase  in  the  use  of  Bnlub  ^pirlU.  ^^nl.^ 
Trade] 

4.  Quantities  of  Portuguese  wines  retained  fur  bone  ttm- 
sumption  in  each  of  the  foUowinfi^  year^,  ^bo«l^g  ibtpv> 
portion  per  cent,  to  the  total  quantity  of  all  kinds  on  vUd 
duties  Were  paid  for  consumptiou : — 


Y«"arf. 

1820 

1 62 1 

1822 

1823 

l>24 

1825 

1 S26 

1827 

1^28 

1&2U 


Gallons. 
2,301,461 
2,343,500 
2,375.210 
2,4'J2.212 
2,512,343 
4,20(»,7iy 
2,833,688 
3,222.102 
3,307,021 
2,682,08  1 


I'ntifirtion 

Jior  CrDI. 

51*4 

50- 

51-3 

51-4 

49 '9 

52-4 

46*7 

47-1 

4G-1 

43*1 


Vran, 
1830 
1831 
1832 
183.1 
1834 
K^35 
1^36 
1837 
1838 
1839 


Ctm\ 
■J.^ti'J.60tl 

'i.ru:.734 

'J.6l7,4i'5 
2,59b. 5Jil 
-2.7&U.3wJ 
2.7^»'.t»i4 
2.^7b.359 
2.56ii.25J 
•-\900.45r 
•J,'J*j?,15j 


44-i 

4i-: 

41  I 
4i* 

a  4 

41  k 


Axerai^e  '2,76 j*,- "J        «:  I 


Average  2,833,043         40*0 

5.  Quantities  of    Portufiueso    \\ines  ^»rchau*«d 
bond  in  the  United  Kingd(»m  on  the  5th  of  Janu^rv  n 
of  the  following;  years.      It  may  be  ob»er\'e(i  that  dk  ■- 
ci-ca>ed  quantity  bunded  may  be  solely  oceationcd  by  ad4.- 

tional  facilities  for  bonding  :  — 

0:)ii'r  Vmi\9. 

1.312,572 
1.167.835 
1.819,718 
2.0s  1,165 
1,997,7(;6 
1,997,553 


Tort  of  r.niidun. 

Yp  IF'.. 

(iall4. 

1833 

l,442,Rf.8 

1n34 

906,335 

IS36 

2,397,186 

1 837 

2,902,735 

183S 

2,83n617 

1840 

2.7GS956 

Tiiiiil. 

<;an-. 

2,755,440 
2.094.170 
4,216. 'ifU 
4,983.900 
4.«3ri.3e3 
4.766.5t>9 


i  .5ZB»2i  * 

^:7*.iii 


3  I'ju;  irti-'ii  p.  r  <'iiil.  'A'  the  r>>!isiiinpti>:n  of  the  prin- 
v\y.i\  kiiith --I  \vi.:i*  •- ):i-iiiii<'<l  ill  the  I'ni'ed  Kingdom  at 
difli'.eut  1  eri-». '.>:-- 

•  Th»-   »niri'»t..i...tj-   ..'  tl-   y.ir    li«Jj  .x.  .■.-.l.-,!  U  l.M.in.i>f;o  (.Hilton  ^  the  ' 
ajiuuil  a\ii.i.'  •  'i  1  ■.'.' .    ;.ii».iit-i  :u  t!ic  \\k  •  nu./  •I'uu'fii.-uuu'  i'oiic«l.  J 


10.5«*J14 
1t.:27.44J 

POKTA,  GI  am  BATISTA,  was  bom  of  a:i  antwat  u4 
noble  family  at  Naples,  about  the  year  15SU.  lie  att faii 
hilu^elf  very  early  |u  tlie  study  of  nature,  and  va«  ittf* 
read  in  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  all  the  antients  who  imar 
way  treat  of  nature  or  describe  the  earth.  It  it  «aj) 
that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  composed  the  fir^t  buokiif 
his  *  Natural  Magic;'  but  as  he  deri%'ed  bis  opaiOi 
from  auch  authors  as  Arnold  de  Villanova  and  tarrirt. 
he  mixed  up  numerous  fantastic  and  ddusury  notioM  vak 
the  deductions  of  real  science.  It  ap|>ear4  fraa  ka 
writint;$  that  he  travelle<l  through  Italy,  K ranee.  mA 
Spain,  \isitinQ^  all  the  libraries  and  learned  UMrn,  and 
versing  with  artists  on  matters  i elating;  to  tbeir 
profesaitms.  His  publications  widely  extended  bit 
A  suspicion  of  his  bein^;  addicted  to  unlawful  ku[ 
countenanced  by  some  of  his  works  ^'os  bo«eTiT  iba 
of  his  falling  under  the  censure  of  the  court  uf  Reoicwkck 
obliged  him  to  appear  there  in  per>on  to  juaiify  b:»  coodut 
and  opinions.  The  result  of  the  i'xaminutioii'  was  ibi  ffv- 
hibitionof  the  meeting  of  any  mere  uf  the  literary  inf  Wa 
helil  at  his  house,  on  account  of  their  beinR '  acrvsi  d 
having  occasionally  dis(*usse<l  the  bccrets  of  magic.  TIb 
society  was  called  '  I  Secreti,'  and  was  accewtble  oalf  to 
such  as  had  made  some  new  discoveries  in  pbv«ira1  tnrBci: 
even  after  its  dissolution  his  house  at  ill  contiiiucil  to  be  lit 
report  of  liteisry  men,  both  foreign  and  NeapoliLiriA.  Be 
not  only  eslabli>hed  private  schools  for  luirlirular  »r;TBrci 
but  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  promolcd  public  acadeKKK 
and  had  no  small  share  in  establishing  that  ^f  *Gii  Ou.«' 
at  Naples.  In  hi^  old  age  he  compo.'>t'd  drama.*,  buihtn^c 
and  eoinic,  which  had  >ume  success  at  the  iuui\but  areaoe 
quite  foi;r«>tten.  He  died,  unmarried,  at  NapUs.  Fcbnan 
-1,  h' 15,  and  was  buried  in  a  white  raaible  cbajtrl  tia:  k 
lull  built  in  tl.c  church  of  St.  Jjiurence. 

Ill  spile   of  the  .strange   and  ehildish   ah>i:uli::e« 
abound  in  Porta*»  w<*iks,  it  catinut  bo  denied   !l.j(   Le 
of'^reuier  scrvitv  to  phy>ifal  iM-iencc  thun   i^eibaps  ac>  ■ 
hi^  conteiiip<irarie».     It  i>to  him  tliat  uc  uwe  the  :n\er/:*ja 
of  the  LMiueia  ob.-cura,  and  alitouf  a  great  number  of  curves 
optical  expeiimcnla.    lie  hub  written  much  on  the  %u\fA 
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•f  ^ne.  concave,  and  convene  minoii^  and  partimUrly  on 
tho  burniiik;-K(aM,  vliich  be  lUttrred  hinMwu  Im  could  con- 
■tnict  in  Hiirh  a  manner  ai  to  be  abltf  to  burn  al  any  dis- 
tance. The  mii^i  iinpiiitant  inrcntion  that  has  been  at  In- 
btttoil  to  biui  i»  that  of  the  tcie«rope,  of  which  he  ha»  by 
W  persons  lieen  supposed  to  be  ibe  author,  on  account  of 
n paiaage  in  tbv  tenth  chapter  of  the  tetenteeuth  book  of 
Im  *  Natural  Magic  ;*  but  by  the  beat  judges  this  honour 
iitCJU  oun»>i<lcre(l  lo  be  due  to  Galileo.    [Galilio.1 

Tbo  fulluwuiK  i«  a  lut  of  hit  extant  worlu: — 1,  *  Pcrapec- 
tin,*  Riiine,  1666,  bvu. ;  i.  *  Magis  Nat uralia,  live  de  Mira- 
onUa  Raruro  Naturalturo.  Libri  VipTinti,'  of  which  the  first 
•OMpleie  ediiioti  uas  published  at  Naples,  16bll,  IbL     The 
Maples  edition  of  166rt.  foL,  is  very  rare,  and  contains  oiiW 
tkfie  books;  that  of  Antwerp  1661.  bva,  contaiiu  four.    It 
haa  been  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into  several  modem 
InnKuafos;  into  KukIisIi,  A*r  instance,  so  late  aa  1668.    This 
vork  contains  a  great  number  of  curious  facts  that  were  not 
gmarally  known   at    that  time  concerning  the  properties 
of  nlanta,  metals,  animals,  &c. ;   and  also  the  most   ra- 
able  human  invention;!.     It  is  a  vast  compilation  of 
s  e&tracte<l  lium  autbori  both  antient  and  modem, 
..,..  together  without  taf»te  or  judgment;  but  it  contains 
number  of  intereating  observations  on  light,  mirrors, 
ifpet.  fireworks,  statics,  mechanics,  &c.     3,  '  Dc  Fur- 
m  i^tterAruro  Notis,  vuIro  de  Zifarim'  Naples,  1563,  4to, 
I  times  reprintc'd.  with  the  addition  of  a  fiAh  book.  Tins 
•  sort  of  stenofi^raphy.  or  rather  a  treatise  on  diflferent 
iaaof  secret  wiitnig.  of  which  one  hundred  and  eighty 
eiplained,  and  a  method  proposed  by  i»hi(*h  they  can  be 
ltiplie<l  ad  infinitum.    4.  *  Ph\ti>gnomoniraO(*to  I^bru 
Nlanta,  inciutbus  nuva  fiic'illinia<{ue  aflertur  Meihodus  qui 
tarum,  Aiiiiualium.  Metallonim.  Rerum  d«Miu|ue  om* 
QX  primil  extiiuB  Faciei  Inspect  ione  qui  vis  abditas 
■«•  asseciuaiur.    Arredunt  od  live  confirmanda.  luflniia 
pemodum  Selerliom  Kerreto.  sum  inn  Lahore.  Temporis 
-kpendiii.  et  Ini(>en»arum  Jacturi,  ve^tigataexplorataque,' 
pies,  1683.  fol..  and  Mveral  tirne^  rcprinte<l.     His  object 
ibis  work  is  to  p«>int  out  the  means  of  discovering  the 
jp«»rtie«  of  plants  bv  their  analogy  with  the  diferent  parta 
the  h«Mly  of  animals.     It  i«,  as  might  be  anticipated,  full 
absunlities  though  Adaiison  culls  it  an  ingt»nious  sy^item, 
mud  says  that  the  work  c*ontains  al  lea^t  a*  much  truth  as 
•daehood.     iFamilUt  tUt  Fiantn,  pr^f.  xi.)     6.  *  Do  IIu- 
Sani  Fhysiogiiomonii,*  SornMitit,  I6h6,  fol. ;  and  in  Italian, 
Maples,  16*)t»,  fol.  x'ery  frequently  reprinted,  and  translated 
Into  different  m<Mlern  languages.    This  is    the  work  by 
which  he  is  best  known,  and  which  gives  him  a  riirht  to  be 
timaidened  as  tin*  true  founder  of  phy«i«>gnoniy.     AAer  esla- 
Uiahing  the  influence  that  the  mental  affections  exercise 
uon  the  body,  lie  treats  of  the  differences  of  each  part 
•r  the  human  frame,  and  declares  tlie  signs  whicli  dis- 
flloao   the  character    of  the    individual.      He   has   made 
great  use  of  tlie  obsar^-ationA  of  Aristotle.    Polemo,  and 
Iblamaiititts:   but  he  has  a1s«>  adde<1  a  great  nMny  cu- 
rious remarks  of  hia  own.     He  consiilers  that  the  human 
U^e%  slmuld  bo  compared  with  that  of  aniroaU ;  that  as 
Ihefo  exists  in  tlie  liuman  rare  as  many  modiflrmtions  as 
tliera  are  individuals,  and  as  also  the  different  decrees  of 
his  organisation  recall  iho»e  at  which  nature  stops  perma- 
Bontly   in  some  of  the  inferior  Tcrtebnited  animals,  the 
general  cjnflguration  of  the  head  of  roan  must  express  a 
ehameter  akin  lo  that  which  is  found  in  these  ^ameaniinaK 
neoordingas  the  intelleciunl  dispositions  of  the  individual 
■gree  wnh  thn«e  that  characteriin*  them.     Accordinglr,  in 
Uie  plates  iiiserteil  in  his  work,  he  has  compared  the  fiead 
of  Vitelliu«  with  thnt  of  an  owl,  Plato*s  with  that  of  a  crry- 
hound,  kc.  6.  *  Villas  Libri  Duodeeim:  i.,  Domus;  ii.,  Sylva 
Csdua:   til.,  S>lva  Glandaha;  ic.  Ciiltiis  et  Insiiio;  v., 
Pomanum ;  vi .  Olivclum ;  vii..  V'nea ;  viii.,  Arbustum ;  ix  , 
Hortus  Coronarius;  x..  Ilortus Olt%'arius ;  xi,  Sege^;  xii.. 
Praium:  in  quibus  majoh  ox  parte  cum  verus  Ptantarum 
Cultus,  ceriaque  lnsitioiii«  Ars  et  prioribus  Kiaculi^  non 
viso«  protlucendi  Fructus  Via  monstraiur.  turn  ad  Prugum, 
Villi,  ae  Fructuura  Multiplicatlonem  Rxperimenia  prope- 
morluin  iuflniia  exhibontur.*  Francof.,  1592,  4tn.    A  learned 
and  agraoabltf  wot  k,  tlie  contents  of  which  are  aufllcieuily 
oxpreiead  by  the  title>pa];e.     7,  *  De  Raftaetione.  Optiees 
Pane.  Librt  Novem,'  Naples,   1693.  4to.     Anions  many 
Ihinip  that  are  vague  and  inexact,  are  found  now  ancl 
then  some  just  observations  on  a  great  number  of  oh- 
jarta  iwlating  lo  optiea,  such  a^  refraction  and  the  ana- 
mny  of  tbi  diftmnt  parta  of  the  eye.    The  a«fianloeth 


book  of  hit  *NalQnl  llagio'  contains  a  portion  of  thia 
traatiie.  8,  '  Pneumatieomm  Libri  Traa ;  eum  Duobus 
Libna  Curvilineorum  Elementorum,*  Naples,  ISU'2.  4(o, 
and  in  Italian,  ibid.,  16U6,  4to.  In  this  work  he  treats  of 
hydraulic  machines  and  their  construction,  and  enters  into 
great  detail.  A  new  edition  of  hia  *  Curvihnear  Geometry' 
was  publiahed  at  Rome,  1610,  4to.,  with  the  addition  of 
a  third  book,  treating  of  the  quadrature  of  the  ctrolo.  the 
solution  of  which  famous  problem  he  iUttered  himself  that 
he  had  rendered  nM>re  easy.  9,  *  I>e  Cnleati  PhysioipiomiA 
Libri  Sex,'  Naples,  1601,  4to.,  and  frequently  reprinted. 
In  this  work,  though  he  rajecta  judicial  astrology,  bo  attri* 
butes  nevertheless  great  influence  to  the  heavenly  bodies. 
10.  'Arm  Eeminiscendi,*  Naples,  1602,  4to.  A  ooUection 
of  all  the  means  of  assisting  and  strengthening  the  memory 
that  were  practised  by  the  antienta.  1 1, '  Do  Disulktionibus 
Libri  Novem,  quibus  certA  Methodo,  multiplieique  Artifleio 
penitionhus  Naturss  Arcanis  dotectis,  ci^uslibet  Misti  in 
propria  Elemonta  Reaolutio  parfoetd  dcmstur,*  Rome,  1608, 
410.,  and  Strasbourg.  1609,  4to.  A  curious  work,  from 
giving  an  idea  of  the  state  of  chemistry  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  12, '  De  Munitione  LibnTres,' 
Naples,  160H,  4to.  A  treatise  on  fortifications.  13. '  De 
Aeris  Transmutatiunibus  Libri  Quatuor,*  Naploa,  16U9, 4to. 
This  is  fsid  by  M.  Musket  Patbay  {Bibiiof.  Agronormqu^, 
p.  51)  to  be  the  firat  work  on  meteorology  in  which  any 
sound  ideas  are  to  found.  14,  Hia  dramatic  works  constat 
of  fourte<*n  comedies,  two  tragedies,  and  one  tragi-comedy. 
The  comedies  were  collected  into  four  volumes,  12mo„  and 
publisheil  at  Naples,  1 7i6.  All  the%e  works  sre  analysed 
oy  11.  Gttb.  Duchesne,  at  the  end  of  his  *  Notice  Uistonqua 
sur  I.  R  Porta,*  Paria,  1801.  8vo.  {Biogr.  Univ^  and 
Biofnr,  Mid) 

PORTAL  VEIN.    [LiTin.] 

lH>RTARUNGTON.    [Quiin*s  Consmr.] 

PORTCULLIS,  in  fortification,  is  an  assemblage  of 
aaveral  large  pieces  of  wood,  joined  aeroaa  one  another  like 
a  harrow,  and  each  pointed  with  iron  at  the  bottom.  They 
are  sonsetimes  hung  over  the  gatowaysof  oU  fortifiod  towns, 
readv  to  let  down  in  case  of  a  surprise,  when  the  gates  could 
not  be  shut.  <  James's  Mtlilary  IMctiomuy.)  The  FrenHi. 
at  a  very  early  peno'l.  called  it  * portvcoulant,*  t.#.  sliding 
gate,  which  is  the  true  eivmology  of  the  word.  *  Coulisse 
IS  likewise  used  by  the  French  writars  for  the  portoullia, 
whence  our  term  is  immediately  derived. 

PORTRR,  a  kind  of  malt  liquor,  extenaively  consumed  in 
London.  The  malt  used  for  porter  is  high-driad ;  that  is,  it 
has  been  exposed  to  greater  heat  in  the  kiln  than  the  pale 
malt  used  for  ale  and  beer.  [BntwiNo.]  Porter  waa  first 
brewad  in  1722.  The  malt  liquor  previously  drank  conaialad 
of  three  kinds,  ale,  bcec  and  *  two-penny,*  and  a  mixture  of 
two  of  either  of  these  kinds  was  a  favounte  beverage  under 
tlie  name  of  *half  and  half;*  or  a  mixture  was  drunk  called 
*  three  threads,*  consisting  of  equal  portions  of  each  of  the 
aUne  kinds  of  li<|uor,  for  a  draught  of  whieh  the  publican 
had  to  go  to  three  diflerent  easluk  About  1722,  Har- 
wood,  a  LondiHi  brewer,  eommenoed  browing  a  malt  liquor 
whieb  was  intended  to  unite  the  llavoura  of  ale  and  beer, 
or  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny ;  and  having  succeeded,  he  called 
his  liquor  *  entire.'  or  *entiro  butt,*  a  name  intended  to  inti* 
mate  that  it  was  drawn  fiom  one  cask  or  butt  only.  A  mix- 
ture of  ale  and  porter  drawn  from  difleront  caska  ia  very 
commonly  drunk  in  London  at  the  present  time.  Harwood^i 
liquor  obtained  the  name  of  'portar*  from  its  consumption 
by  porters  and  labourers.  From  1722  to  1761  the  retail 
price  of  porter  was  ^  per  pot,  when  it  was  raised  to  3i(f., 
at  which  it  continuetl  until  1799 ;  it  haa  never  been  higher 
than  6il,  nor  during  the  present  oentury  lower  than  at  the 
present  time  t September,  184U),  when  the  price  ia  4d.  The 
following  account  of  the  fluetuationa  of  the  price  per  barrel 
since  1816  is  from  a  pri%'ate  source-— In  Julv,  1816,  the 
price  was  reduced  from  4A#.  to  4at^  but  in  October  waa 
again  advanced  to  45#. ;  in  Jan.  1817,  a  ftirther  advance  waa 
made  to  50«..  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  it  rtached 
5&r.  In  Ii»l9,  lh2U.  and  1822,  the  price  was  anecossively 
reduced  from  A^.  to  AOe..  4&s.,  and  40e.  In  January,  1824, 
it  was  advanced  to  45s.;  in  November,  182),fo  Ms. ;  but  a 
few  montha  afterwarda  it  again  foil  to  45e.  Sinee  the  abo- 
lition of  the  beer  duties,  in  1836,  the  priee  has  boon  93#. 
per  hanrel. 

During  the  existence  of  the  datiaa  on  ale  and  bear,  porter 
waa  never  distinguished  in  the  retnraa  of  the  qnantity  ot 
malt  liquor  charged  with  iho  duty ;  and  any  aoliBatn  dT  Ihn 
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extuntof  its  consumption  must  be  taken  with  coutton.  Tlio  t  volume,  by  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hodpoa.  im 

en  Tery  successfully  practised    Dr.  Hodgson,  dean  ofCarliiilc.  {Life,  as  above;  Cbaaani 


brewing  of  porter  lias  not  bee 

in  the  ro.intiy  'collections*  in  England;  and  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  *I^udon  porter*  probably  arises  from  the 
lar<<e  scale  on  which  all  the  processes  connected  with  the 
brewing,  particularly  the  vattino^,  are  conducted,  as  well 
as  the  skill  of  the  brewers.  In  Barclay's  brewery  there 
are  about  120  porter  vats,  each  capable  of  containing  3500 
sallouH.     In  London  the  brewing  of  porter  is  confined  to 


Biographical  Dictionary,) 

PO'RTICL    [Naples,  Province.] 

PORTICO.     Originally  appliefl  without  diUincUoa 
colonnades  and  covered  ambulatories,   tbe   tcna  m  i 
limited  to  signify  a  sheltered  space  enclosed  by  cc 
the  entrance  to  a  building ;  ana  unleaa  othervnc  c 
roofed  with  a  pediment,  like  the  end  or  front  of  a 


t^e  great  brewers,  the  others  being  chiefly  ale-brewers,    temple.    The  term  therefore,  as  now  generaUv 
At  the  largest  brewery  in  London  the  proportion  of  porter  j  answers  to  the  Pronaoi  of  such  a  temple.     Ptoi 
brewed  is  between  one-ninth  and  one-tenth;   and  in  the  'described  according  to  the  number  of  culumns  !■  u 
London  'collection,*  where  above  one-half  the  malt  con-  I  viz.  tetrastvle,  hexastyle,  octastyle,  &c.      [Citil  A: 
sumcd  by  brewers  and  victuallers   in    England   is  used,  j  tectiirb  ;  Wrthbnon.I    They  an  called  praatvle  im 
the  proportion  is  probably  one-sixth  of  the  uhole,  or  about  |  as  generally  happens,  they  project  from  the 


one  million  bushels.    This  porter  is  not  all  consumed  in    ing.      Such    as  arc  in    antis,  and 
London ;  for  the  estimation  in  which  the  article  is  held  ren-    front  of  the  building,  are  technirally  railed  / 
ders  it  not  only  in  demand  in  every  part  of  England,  but  also  i  latter  term  indeed  is  not  always  employed  in  tha 
for  export  abroad.     Allowing  one-sixth  for  exportation,  and  :  sense,  but   it  would   be  convenient  if  it  we 
for  the  provinces,  the  proportion   of  porter  consumed  in  I  ambiguity  would  thereby  be  prevented.     Altlwi 
London  will   lie  about  one-half  of  the  whole  c|uantity  of    loggia  so  far  resembles  any  other  colonnade,  it  ^ 
malt  liquor  consumed.     It  Is  said  that  the  taste  of  the  public    the  other  in  being  situated,  hkc  a  poriieo,  at  ibi 
has  a  tendency  to  diminish  this  proportion.  Porter  is  bottled 


and  in  the  centre  of  a  facade,  whereas  colon nadci 


in  large  Quantities*  both  for  home  and  foreign  demand.  The  j  lengthened  ranges  of  columns  in  other  situatiobs. 
Railway  Com  niiiisioners  for  Ireland  remark,  in  their  Second  |  speak  of  the  'colonnades*  of  the  Louvre,  of  G 
Report  (1838),'  that  Irish  porter  is  now  largely  exported  to    Hospital,  and  of  tbe  piazza  of  St.  Peter's  at  R 


Pseudo-jrostyle  is  a  useful  term  suggested  uw 
king  for  such  an  arrangement  of  columns  bei  i 
ment  as  resembles  a  prostyle  in  elevation,  bii»  »ai 
stead  of  advancing  forwards,  forms  merelv 
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England,  and  the  Dublin  bottled  porter  successfully  rivals 
the  London  porter,  even  in  London  itself.* 

PORTEUS,  BEILBY.  an  eminent  English  prelate, 
was  bom  at  York  in  1731.     He  passed   several   years  at 

a  small  school  in  his  native  city,  and  when  ho  was  thir-^jecting  break,  the  portico  itself  being  within  tL« 
teen   years  old  he  was   removed   to   a  school   at  Ripon.         '  i-*---    .-        -  ... 

From  this  place  he  went  at  an  earlier  ag;e  than  usual  to 
Camhridire,  where  he  was  admitted  a  sizar  of  Christ's  Col- 
lege. His  personal  worth,  united  wiih  his  superior  at- 
tainments, both  clafsical  and  mathematical,  soon  procured 

him  a  fellowship  in  his  College,  and  by  the  active  exertions  '  immediately  before  the  anim  or  pilasters, 
of  his  friends  he  was  made  es(iuire-bcadle  of  the  University.    Law  Institution.  Chancery  I^ne.may  a1»c 
This  oflice  he  did  not  long  retain,  but  he  chose  rather  to 
give  his  undivided  attention  to  private  pupils.     In  1757,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  soon 
after  priest. 

He  first  became  known  as  a  writer  by  obtaining  Seaton's 
prize  for  the  best  English  poem  on  a  sacre<l  subject.  On 
this  occasion  the  subject  was  '  Death.'  and  the  production 
of  Mr.  Porteus  was  universally  deemed  one  of  great  merit. 
In  176'2  he  was  made  chaplain  to  archl)i^hop  SecUer.  His 
first  preferments  were  two  small  livin;;s  in  Kent,  which  he 
toon  resiflcned,  and  took  the  rectory  of  H  union  in  the  same 
county.  He  was  next  appointed  prebendary  of  Peter- 
borough, and  not  long  afierwanls.  in  1767.  he  became 
rector  of  Lambeth.  In  the  same  year  he  look  the  degree 
of  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  in  176U  was  made  chaplain  to 
king  George  HI.,  and  master  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross 
near  Winchester. 

In  1773.  Dr.  Porteus,  with  a    few  other  clergymen,  ap- 

{die<l  to  the  bishops,  re(|uesting  that  they  would  review  the 
Jtursi^y  and  Articles  f«)r  the  purpo»o  of  making  some  slight 
alterations.  In  taking  this  step  they  proceeGLKl  in  a  tem- 
perate and  respectful  manner,  and  the  answer  declining^  to 
entertain  the  application,  which  archbishop  Cornwallis  re- 
turned in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  the  bench  in  general, 
was  marked  with  great  kindness.  Dr.  Piirteus  and  his 
friends  onfuicsced  in  the  decision  of  the  bishops,  and  thus 
the  affair  ended 

In  1776,  Dr.  Porteus,  without  the  lea^t  solicitation  on  his 
part,  was  made  bisliop  of  Chester;  and  in  1787,  on  the 
death  of  bishop  I^wih.  he  was  proinoied  to  the  diocese  of 
London,  over  which  he  very  ably  presided  till  his  death. 
In  1798  he  be;;an  a  course  of  leiMures  on  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  which  he  delivered  at  St.  James's  church  on  the 
FrKlays  in  Lent,  and  which  he  afterwards  published.  These 
lecturer  have  been  perhaps  the  nuM  popular  of  all  his 
work<«.  He  died  May  Nih,  IBo-^,  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  his  a<!0.  Though  bishop  Porteiisi  cannot  be  called 
a  profound  scholar  or  divine,  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
Icurnin;;  and  ahiUty  ;  and  he  pursued  through  life  a  steady 
course  of  pious  exertion  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, which  procured  him  a  high  reputation  among  men  of 
all  parties.  His  works,  consisting  of  ^ermons  and  tract*, 
wi.h  a  '  Life  of  Archbishop  Seeker.'  and  the  poem  ond  lec- 
tures already  mentioned,  were  collected  atul  piiblislked  in 
1811,  in  five  voU.  8vo,  with  his  Life,  making  anotlier 
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and  nowise  differing  from  a  recessed  loggi 
not  in  antiSf  and  is  crowned  by  a  pediment.     < 
the  Ionic  portico  of  the  East  India  House,  vbrni, 
being  a  tetrastyle  in  aniis,  is  converted  into  a  bkMwyH 
placing  six  columns  in  sucli  manner  that  tbe  end  mm 

Tbefrani 
»o  be  called  ymm 
prostyle,  because,   although  a  loggia   tn   OfiliJ,  it 
mounted  by  a  )iediment. 

Even  in  prostyle  porticos  there  is  great  difervoeeaf  i 
racter  merely  as  regards  the  degree  of  projection 
them,  independently  of  other  circumstancea ;  loinc 
to  advance  a  single  intercolumn,  and  others  piqjart 
siderably  more.    At  the  risk  therefore  of  appearwf  te  i 
vate  u|K>n  the  terminology  of  architecture,  we  v^idd 
pi)se  the  following  terms:— fi<ofiopro«ivl>,  wbere  thep^. 
pr^jects  only  one  intercolumn,  a^  ilie  Ionic  bexaat«ltif 
Pancras church,  London ;  diprottyle^  wliere  the 
two  intercolumns.  as  in  the  iiorticus  of  St.  Mai1ii^i»  __ 
cros<,  and  St.  George's,  Bloonubury.  and  so  ou;  bf 
method  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  ■ 
briefly  yet  distinctly  debcribedas  a  Corinthian  oct 
prostyle,  that  is,  a  prostyle  with  eight  rolumna  m  « 
intercolumns  in  front,  and  three  open  intervult       i 
its  ends.    Another  circumstance,  which   it   ia  » 
portant  to  note,  is  whether  a  portico  be  a  aimple  f..— ia 
be  likewise  poiyttyle,  that  is,  whether   tha   eol       i 
merely  external,  or  whether  there  are  additional  • 
within  the  portico,  as  is  the  case  with  that  of  the  ] 
which  may  therefore  be  further  de.Mnbed  as  polyai     r, 
portico  of  the  Kazan  church,  St.  l^teiersbuiY.  >^Dd 
the  Glyptothcca  at  Munich,  and  Canova'a  chuirh  *  . 
sagno.  are  also  i>olystylc.    lliit  is  likewise  tbe 
Ctu-inthian  octastyle  of  the  Exohange    ai    G 
scarcely  an  instance  of  the  kind  occurs  in  Lot 
two  columns  within  the  portico  of  the  Nati* 
hardly  entitle  it  to  be  so  called,  and  the  architcc*M 
of  the  Bank  which  we  shall  presently  notice  can 
classed  as  a  portico. 

Some  porticos  again  may  be  termed  compound 
because,  while  they  project  from   tbe  build 

recede  within  it,  as  is  the  case  with  those  o«  .-* 

Post-Oflice.  University  College, and  Hanover  Chapetl 
Street;  and  such  an  arrangement  givea  gienieri 
well  as  spaciousness,  and  prevents  the  portico  f>««»  m 
like  a  mere  addition  to  the  frontof  a  building. 
varieties  above  enumerated,  there  are  those  wiik-u  . 
circular  in  plan,  of  which  tbe  transept  entranck» 
PauKs  furniiih  very  admirable  cxamplei ;  and  i  n 

in  the  p^udo- portico  or  portico-hke  comna«»« 
north-west  an&^lc  of  the  Bank  of  England.  whic«. 
ite  being  likewise  reccKssed,  and  having  eo|i 
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lha«r  in  front  (not  arranKi^'d  ronrrntrirally,  but  plared  on  !  SutlMTland't  town  rckidencv,  offeri,  among  it«  otiiirr  defects 

till*  c'luinl  tu  ihv  (iiiii'r  nirw).  prnduco^  an  imbMially  rirh  uf  rle«ii);n.  a  striking  inslaiiro  of  very  fauliy  and  irrcguliir 

an  i  |iu*iiiri*v)ii«'  offvct.     KiMutiful  h'lwrvor  a»  the  Hcinicir*  rolutuniation  in  the  upper  portico  of  tlio  nnrih  fnmt  over 

rii'ur  f>iiii  1^.  it  Ijim'imiicn  uiiMjitahk'  lur  Mirh  purpu^e  if  a  th:il  ni  the  h;i>i*nii'iit  into  tihicli  rarriHi*es  iliivv:  even  twu 

|)>>rii'-ti  ».>  «h.i(i*-l  fMUiiiit  be  ui.i<li'  i*<|u;il  to  a  Iu'\a<»i)lc.  ur  more  riiluinnK  iiii^ht  he  ad<li*t]  to  each  llank,  for  at  present 

a  irtiA->t\U'  ui  anil's  (hat  i^,  hiixc  fivi*  iiitorroluiniiH.  U'cause  the  entablature  of  thoso  ends  has  no  support  uxcept  at  its 

if  ihen*  he  unl\  thn'i*.  nihrr  tiu*  «h<>h*  |M»rtit'ii  niu<»t  hwm  extremities  and  conM^queiitly  oflendu  by  tiio  appearance  of 

iiarnm  lu  pMpiirtion  ti>  il^t  hri;;hi,  ur  the  iiiliTroIuinnn  mi  lioth  p(i\erty  and  xieakiicKs. 

vi'Ic  th.ii  Ihr  arrhitra\o  o\ei-  tuein  will  ruiiMdi-rulilv  umt-  Having  mentioned  poriieiM  whirh  are  raised  upon  abase- 

lia'iK  a  liiiediawii  fmin  ikio  i*i»liitiin  to  unolhrr,  and  tlu'ithy  munt.  \ie  may  further  remark  that  their  effect  greatly  dc- 

firiiduoc  till  apivaraiiro  h  th  nf  dcroniiit)  and  ui'aknt**^**.  pcM'lH  iipiui  the  manner  in  which  the  basement  itself  is 

Whatfxer  hi*  tlie   f»rni   ud  )]><i*<l   fur  :i  porticti.  liuwi>\i>r  tri'atifi.  Tili^  lasit-mentioiu'tl  part  should  invariably  be  made 

cU*..ant  It  nia«  \*v  n\  all  oilier  rf»pei*t».  the  rliara<'ti*r  will  he  to  reprcMfUt  as  far  as  po»^th1e  a  i^oliil  stylobate,  with  no 

nciiiraliM'd  if  thf*  hai'k.'ioiind  ur  rear  wiiU  Xw  fitliMl  wiih  window^,  and  if  with  only  a  mui^Io  doorway  the  iK'ttcr,  as  is 

cliKirs  and  Window*!.     .Siirh   ih  the  ca^- wiih  the  oiherwrne  the  ruM?  in  the (Mit  fi4inti)f  St.  Ge(>r^e*s  Hospital.  Gruavenor 

iiohle  nndrla<>^iral  |»«ir(ii*iifif  Sl.(Ki)rgc'»,  Bl«H>!n!ihuiy.  whu'li  Pluei*,  where  hi'iieaih  the  tetraHt\le   porliro  (ubich   is  re- 

ha<>  lite  arrhe<l  dmirK,  and  :i«  many  Winduws  of  the  same  iiiarkabh*.  iind  by  no  iiieans  uiipteaMii'.(  in  effect  on  account 

fuiiu  ii\rr  tlieiii.  eijrn"»p  iiidiiig  «%tih  llie  nunib«>r  of  inter-  of  ii<»  having  M|uaru  pillars  iiutead  of  eiilumns)  there  is  oidy 

«-idunin«  uf  the  lie\a«l>le.  the  i'«m%o<|iienceuf  whieh  is  that  a  linur  with  a  MU.ill  niehc  on  each  side  of  it.     On  the  run- 

ih'iM*  Ifatuies  are  ii  it  uidv  (piiie  al  variance  \fi:h  the  rlia-  Irary.  a  luw  ha«rment  \tith  Muall  windows  beneath  a  portiCo 

racier  uf  the  oIiUt.  hut  peti\  in  •»i£e.  ami  W|ueez*-d  tu;^eiher,  h:i>  always  a  mean  and  rrowdml  ai)|ieanine«>,  as  may  lie  seen 

•o  »»  tu  oerjHiiin  a  eruwdi'd  and  riinfii«e«l  ap|H*aranri*.     The  in  that  of  the  Maii<«ion  Iluusi'.     A  simdar  ohjeeiiou  applies 

pnrtiru  nf  S'.  M.irtiii\  has  lewrr  iijifrtuies.  thrrr  lN>iii;;only  t.t  the  piirtim  adili'd  to  the  I'ruiit  of  tiie  ('u<»tom-IIonM'  after 

tbre«*  doiir^  and  the  «ame  nuinher  uf  uind<iMs  ahu\e  them,  the  tailing  in  of  the  Ijon'^-itiom,  and  which  is  ri>rtaiiily  no 

but  ihuy  are  of  Mirii  horiiltli*  design  a<«  tu  lie  (|inie  iiieon-  inipioienienl  U|hmi  theoiiginal  deisi<;n.     Th«*  effect  of  the 

■ikirnt  Mi(h  the  exiermr  i>f  (he  purlieu.     Km'ii  when  Mich  portico  4if  ilvj   Natiuiial  Ciiillery,  on  the  cvintrary,   in  very 

ii|H«rluies  aie  in  the  «.inie  i.is|i>  .i»  the  rt-st,  ilii-\  cut   up  the  iui;rh  enhanretl  h\  it» being  placed  on  a  iiolid  st\lobate  more 

bat-kf;r>iund  tu  the  r>iluiiiii%.  ami  i!;ive  it  a  ch.iiarter  at  %ari-  exUMidiil  thin  the  {lortico  itself,  whereby  the  Utter  ^eems 

anru  wi(h  that    iir>il'eo<«edl\  atniifl  at.     It  is  mi  ilii»  areuunt  lu  siaiid  liriiilv  uii  a  terrace-like  subKlrurtiun.      Ke^ides  the 

ibat  the   pHcul«i-pru<>i>ic  ur  piihtnenteil  i>  u'lrii  ufihe  l«iw  valuable  c\pre!>»sii>ii  uf  flrnineHH  and  »ln>ni;th  ihunublamed, 

liistuuhii'i   I>i>ik<«  like  ihti  fa«;a«lt' iif  an  liiiin- leiiipli*  111  antin  the  hreailili  ami  re|)UM'  uf  this  lower  part  give  adiliiional 

riec:i-l  h**!  iie  .i  iiinilern  huuM'-lnini.     'Ihc  l-nu-  h>'xa*>l\le  etb-ct  li»  the  c  ■liiinns,  its  horizimlalily  contiasimg  furribly 

ol  thr  1'  •ili'ji*  111'  |'ii\<».ci.iii«  !<«  n<>i  le«s  f.iiiiu,  li.i\iu::  a  d>>ui-  with  their  iiprii:lit  Imes.  and  its  unbruken  surface  w.ih  the 

and  fiiiir  »i!idi>w<»  in  tlii*  hmrr  ]>.irl.  uhtlr  ahi»\i'  llu-m  thi*re  |>«>rHpi*<'ii\c  and  i»hailuw  in  the  iiilerior  uf  the  {loriiro.     The 

IS  uiiU    a   hiiiv:le  wii.d  iw  in   iIjc  i-fiilre,  and  a  nirlie  Ciurc-  tuilv  nhjeiii  ill  ciit:cism  can  here  allege  is  that   ihe  mould- 

kpiiiidiiig  Mtlh  f;.''li  "f  Hit*  i-xtri'uir  in:cri'idiriiii<>      On  liu-  i;i«;«  aie  riiher  t.iine  and  scunU.and  that  »umc  further  em- 

ei'iili.ir).  ini'.i'li  >*(  the  n  'hi-  ni"^s  nf  chai.icier  a-i'l  hiMoty  uf  brili<»hiiient  wituM   nut   h:i\e  blen  Bmi»<i.     It  mav  be  pre- 

de<«i.;n  in  the  pmlu'iiH  i.|'    liir    tMns<  pt«  i>f  M.  IViuT!*.  the  »uini'd  that  the  arrhiterl  contemplated  the  intrufluctiun  of 

|*.i'»l  Ddh-f,    Sj.    l\in(T.i<>   ilinrrh.    I'mxei-ity  l".»lii'^'".  the  -tatm-s  nii   t\\v   pii-is  uhrre   tin*   a*>ciMit  un  each  wde  cuin- 

Natiun.il  (t.illeiy,  and  the   Duru'  hr\:ist\le  in  atiiii  nf  i1h*  mnirrH;  and  it  <^iii-h  pieces  ufsculpinre  shuuld  ever  be  added* 

CV'i'.i  K\-  haii^e  aii<^  ■  fiuiii  the  circuiii<«iaiii'e  uf  ilu'ir  haviii:;  the)  wuuld  ;;re.illy  impiuve  this  purtiun  uf  the  fn^aile. 

no  winditu!*.  auil  fniiii  tlu'u  tluurs  hcing  niaile  ri<-li  a"i|  iiii-  NVinduwH,  a<(  alre:idy  uliHcrxed,  uught  tu  beexcludul  alto* 

puilaiit  l\Mturr!».     The  three  iliKirwayin  wiiliin  Nt.  IVuit'ias*  gethiT  fruni  a   ht\|i»liate  bi'iieath  a  p«jrtiro.  but  we  •>huuld 

p.irtK'u  aieuf  in.xti  e\i|ni!>iie  design,  hut  wunM  ha\r  ^huwn  n  tt   <«•>  iii'idl)  uhject  tu  a  series  uf  uther  upvMiiig^,  wheiher 

ihem^i-Ueii  t>>  m>  rr  a<haiitage  h:id  tlie>  hi-cii  pl.irnl  f.irtluT  aifhfi  ur  H|uare  heatlcd  a|)ertures  Iwlweeii   piert,  piuvided 

tiacU.  f<«r  the  puitiC'i  hfing  merely  a  in>in<>piu«t\le.  ami  nut  the\  weie  cuiUined  tu  the  centre,  a«  r>r  in«lancc  three  u|»t>n 

■t  all  recc^M  d.  it^  <>liall  >wiiess  caiiM"«  tin-  ilum*  tu  l>e  tuo  anhfa  ciirrfspi>nilinK  wiih  the  three  middle  iiiteiru|umn»  of 

rl>i«e  tu  the  ciduiiiiiN  and  thereby  pri  teiii«  their  being  »eeii  u  lu-xa'tt^le  ahu\e  t hem. *ur  with  the  alternate  unes  uf  a  more 

advant.igeuiislv.  extende<l  coluunade.    We  conceive  tiHiihal  in  similar  cases. 

As  tu  winiluws  iinlcv^  they  can  he  treated  a»  duorw.iys,  sup«*r-c«dumniatiun,  or  rattier  i»ub-columniaiiuii,  miirht  be 

and  then  placed  only  in  the  uiieinate  interrulumns.  the)  ri'Mirted  ta  with  propriety  and  effect ;  nami  ly.  hy  cinveriing 

are  >U(  b  l>lemi>hoH  within  any  Mtrl  uf  i-iduniiade  ur  purticu.  the  insulated  pieis  below  into  culumns  uf  shuit  and  mBS»i\e 

that  if  thf>  canni>i  he  i;itl  rul  uf.  both  guud  laMe  and  ecu-  propurduns.  hi»  as  to  pniduro  a  di»t\Ie  in  anii%urihiee  open 

nJiii)  w<»ulil  he  better  cun<«ulled   by  giMiig  Up  the  |Nirliru  intercolumiu  lH*neath  the  centre  urn's  uf  a  hexastile.  &c. 

altit.;<-ther,  antl  ailupiiip^  a  st\le  vt'  de^i'^ii  where  wniduw*  Alihuugb  we  du  nut  exactly  agree  with  thufte  whu  wuuld 

niny  he  rmdi-riMl  butli  appn^pri.ite  and  iMiiameiitul  If.itures.  prusciibe  cunpled  i*ulumns  altugelher.  we  certainly  protest 

Ko  lar  huwcxcr  bi   this  iVuin  being  duly   alit'iided  to.  that  agaiunt   them  fur  any  kind  uf  pedimenie<l  prosl>le;  such 

frequt'iitl)  n>i  <'tudy  i«  Iriiuwcd  u|Min  hucli  :i{Hrlures  when  dis)Hj»ition  hiin  buwever  \wM  unfortiniatrU  lH*en  adopted  in 

placed  Within  a  ]»«>ilicu:  a  very  i;lann»:  c:ii»eoftlie  kind  occurs  the  prmeinal  |M>rticu  of  Buckingham  l*alat*t!,  owin^  tu  which 

ill  what  we  sliuiiM  i»Ui>  pa^**  1«\  as  hem-ath  iiutice.  namely,  what  ini^iil  ha«e  h<*en  an  in-iastyle  !»  reduced,  as  regards 

the  \cr\  p.iliry  ('onnthtau  hexastile.  n^  it  muiit  he  tfinied,  Ihe  numlM.*r  uf  interculumns,  to  a  tetrastyle.     The    mier- 

fuiniMi^   the  I'runt  uf  the  lla> market   Theatre,  which  pre-  nduninialiun  aUo  isi  excetslmgh  irregular,  the  inlen*ulumn 

M'liu  aiiuiher  must   uffciisive  >u|eci>m   in  the  prefMi^teruiis  uii  each  Hank  biMii^  nearly  duuble  a»  wnle  as  those  in  fruiit. 

Width  I  if  the  Literal  luiercidwmns.     Su  far  and  >o  far  unl>  ,  a  defect  pndiahly  orea<«ionetl  by  the  ntH'e»*tiy  of  obtaining 

flurx  that  pur(H*<».  iliuii^h  of  the  same  i»rder  and  denumLtia-  unusual  wnlth  there  in  unler  to  admit  the  ruyal  ^tatL-car- 

ti>n.  p'-^i-nihle  the  hi^lilv  hi  .iMtiful  uiie  wliirh  graced  Caritiwi  riage  intu  (he  luwer  |ortii-t»;    fur  the  principal   purtico,  it 

Iluii<.t>,  and  wlr.rh.  but  (ui  the  defect  nlli.  !id  !>«,  w,'i?»une  uf  •  »huuld  be  uliMrved.  m  raiMil    up^m   another  funned    by  a 

Ihi-  iiiuot   ia<«!i  fill  and  richest  spi<cimi-n»  li.at  w<-  |<iiHM-s>e«).  (flieciiii  IXmcurder  beneath  the  C'or.nthian,  nut  applifd  as 

It  Wat  a  ('uiintlnan  lii*\aot>le.  dipri>>t\le,  but  uf  iripru)»tyle  ab«)\e  recum mended  in  nuch case. but  continued  thruujhuut; 

]  r>>p>*rii<iiis,  r»r  in  urdrr  tu  ailmit  a  cairiage-dme  i:itu  thi>  whereas  had  ilure  4>nly  been  solid  piers  beneath  the  an^le^ 

piM til- I  (ceiiainU   a  \ery  meat  e<iii\enicni-e   in  its^'lf)  one  uf  the  upper  purl ico,  the  whule  wuuhl   have  ln'cn  in  si>nie 

in;i  rc'Iiiiiiii   111  I  acli  tlaiik  wa^k  matlc  iijiial  tu  twu  uf  the  de:;ree  impru\t><l.  althuugh  there  wuuld  stdl  ha\e  reHiained 

uiliei«  and  a  c  •liiiiiii.  ihrrehy  prudui'iii^   a   must  nfffnsivc  the  defts't   uf  diminuii\e  colutun»   and   di»prui  ortiuiistely 

(Mp,  aiiil  caii^iHL:  :l  t>ili  »k  a-  if  aculitiiin  had  ai-lii.ilh  U>eii  wide  inlerciduiniis. 

niiiuvrd  ill  •iiiliT  tu  atluM  a  ca:nai;e  lu  pa-u^.     In  all  Minilar  .  Kcsp«>ctin:;  tho  mere  triDple-purlicus  of  the  antients,  or 

CUTS,  whi'it'  iiiui'i.  ^n  utcr  widili  than  ihiit  affi-ided  by  the  '  lather  ihe  external  arrangement  uf  ruin  nii  is  in  such  c-di  Aces, 

uthiTinterrulumiis  m  rupnird  furarainage  eiitiance.  iheU>si  whrlher  cuiiI1m(mI  to  the  end»  ur  ct>nliiiued  alung  the  sides, 

i<l.ii    wiiiild  be  III  ^wl'^iitiite  an  uprii  arch  at  each  fiid  uf  the  iiulliin:;    nernl    he  ^Jld   here.  Wcause  they  offer  very  little 


p.iiticf.  by  which   iii'Mii*.  wlii!>-  an  ci|tiu|  ur  e\en   great«-r 
[•ri  .uiih  nf  upeiiiiig  iiiii^hl   he  iih"uiii-d.  i;  Wiiuld  nut  oliuw 


mure  than  slight  vaiiatiuns  i>f  the  same  ulea.  and  those  are 
MitKcunll>  explaiiie<l  in   the  article  ClVlL   AHLlliTi'.CTt'KK. 


i:^i  it'  lu  till'  e>r  nn  a  )  i>«.tMC  l;.i)i  •■.  inpaii-il  With  the  <»pacf«  Hut  we  nhall  iiuw  hiieMy  pa!i>  in  re\iew  aoiue  of  the  |Mjrlico« 

b'*iw«-<'ii  lnei-4duiuiiB  :ii  fiuitt.*      Slall  >iil  ]|uu>e,  the  duke  uf'  ..  ,      ,        .        .•    .    .     .         #  ■     .t  •  « .i.   ■■       .      • 

,\  I   .1  .•.T.iiitiif  an  »\4Rii<'ir  .1   Ihr   k.. '1   ixit^  ••■   b««d  .t,  <tn  ail;«->t.n  |  «rl;i*  !i  i"  lUitftv'!*^!  *>*}|  •'*  >t«l  i.<l).ri  viH-uj)  |i|  iiit. 

r.  r .  Nc   1 1.6.  VuL.  XVIU.— 3  I 


that  1 


»r.t   ll«i 


un  nvcuunl  df  ibuir  p/uH,  to  which  I  altoKolher  differenl  in  iu  Mnn;«iiimt  Aon  tba 
L'liliuii,  iKii^iiiK  "vtT  uU  olliur  rir-  \  bi^inK  here  merelj  «  wrond  ringe  of  cdIubih  fei 
■        -■       .'  -    .-    ,n  which  account  it  might  lie  ilntgnkiEA  ■ 


wi-  shall  iioiilUm  our  udciilioii,  ibismiik 
ruiittlaiicua.  Wu  sh^ll  nut  llii-rcfuru  alieml  lo  ihu  urk, 
wr  lulumii*  uinploycJ  iii  tlicin.  n.-r  lako  uiiy  wvouiil  or  ihuir  | 
dimciiBiunB,  tbu  iiUn,boiii|{dr»*nuoltoth<j»aiou»™lf.  liut. 
for  coiivetiieiict  Mttw,  iitaily  to  llio  oainu  m*i!.  \V«  iinn- 
inencu  wiih  ihal  of  ihi-  I'aiubuoii  iii  Roiu«  (Ktf.  1|,  olluiliu.1 
W a circulur  fdilice  [I'amthkhs].  mid  wimh, Oi  will  iiiilatilly 
bu  nccn,  IB  deeiJfdlj  diffirciil  IVoiu  llwi  luuul  potticu  at  tliu 
and  or  front  of  a  lom[ilu,  or  I'rucu  ihuso  monupni-ljU 


■ingle  exterual  liou  uf  uolumns,  wbi 
ruliiy  ol  moilarn  iioriicu^. 


i;  iliv  genu- 


e  o 


liBViii|[  i-iiluiuiis  uilliiii.  >Uvi'luig  ii  IU 
Biilvi,  ttiu  ceiilic  Mill'  of  wliii'li  u  i-MtMiil>-tl  liy  lu-iiij;  mn- 
Biilvrably  n-cRKouil,  H  ciri'iiiiistuwu  lluil  uiliU  vm  uiciily  Iu 
lUo  cviwml  i-trurt. 

Ax  bciDg,  liku  llic  prci-L-ding,  ulliu-luil  tu  a  r>itiiii'la.  nc 
havcMilLTtutl  for  lliuituxt  plan  ibutoI'liiudiuicliL'n-ctLilliy 
Caiiovaal  Po^bOi^no  (i'ig.  'Jj.   This hIiu  is ii iiul)"!} U-,  ilit>ug!i 


Allh.iU5»h  tliiJic  are  \cry  ffew  ducnitilc  potties*,  it  ■ 

iiKTi-ly  us  ait  vMiniplt;  of  (n'le  Ibal  »e  lien:  rxliibit  ihat  J  t 

I  vtiJitjCulluttuI /•(;?. :tl,!.iiii-c It  ini5hllio\ebi'«ii-U'-h«il 

I  beiiifj'al  all  worthv  of  iioliiti  f ^r  iis  plan,  u  i»  t^*  «» ' 

]  lb.)  diHti'i-Uftylo  onu  of  ihi'  Cltamber  of  IK-p-;  e*  i:  I 

I  [l*AKt4  wbicb  i»  no  ini.ru  th:in  a  mouopru.t*!*,  -t  *.i 

I  liiio  i.r  twtUe  nilumns,  kncalb  a  iwdiintnt.     Thv.  ,•:  I 

I  viT-iiv  (.'o.Ueo.  oil  the  cuniraiy.  piMJects  for«ar I  w;i  i 

-         ■  niiiuia'bly.il  bving  tiiuul  (n  a  iriimwtt  k*.  or  ap«--.l--.: 

Iiuiiiijj  ll.nrL'   [ipuii   iiilur-     nivii',  with  oiiu  imorcoliiiiin  I:Ul^«•l   up.   evi^e  tu  ■^  ' 

hx.'  ik.-r]ilH!<t  US   ikiIirIjIl-.     apptam  iiilrniallv  lo  bu  pnrilv  rtwswd,  to  W  carr.-! 

UMi'iiun  iir  i  l»ij  iiiieii'otuiiiiis  auil  iliwar.l'i.  f'>r  ihu  spoi-c  ol  or.t. 

■■Niiiiipli!  iH  furiher  ninaikable  on  ocruunt  or  ID*  l  .: 
mill  liiyhlv  picliiri-v)ui-  uiTaiiat-tni-nt  uf  iho»i*7»fri: 
ilu!  aw-ciit'  tip  tu  it,  wbiih  oiiiniunrc  belo»  on  t»ts* 
wliilu  abiivo  ilii-y  form  a  ^lngl^^  broad  tli^ht.  in  ?crh  aa: 
as  li>  k-avc  Hcrui-iii'il  uix-o-,  (I  o.  ttbirli  »i-no  M 
tu  lilt!  >pai-i;>  in  tlio  basL-mcut  bvUuatb  tttc  pot      >. 

Pit:-  3. 


Tlicpnriii-oiifilicCl;-(>lotln.iMal 
may  bu  dutiriliud  ak  iiiuiioptoitiylv,  i 
Iwing  i.Mni|uuiidu<l  ol'aii  tH'ta>ttli- 
culuiuii  bi-Iiii'u  tiiu  rust  <if  tlii:  Tm 
anlih  buliiiiil  it,  furiiiiiii:  fi^i'  ii)vii 
of  ibu  n.-rirs-cil  |«itl.  by  nhirh  ii 
uf  culiiiniiiutiuii,  liut  J  pii'Liir 
obiaiiii'd. 

LikethBtufUiiivcr>it\(J.iIlt.'i 
Galli-ry  li'V-  5)  '»  psi^udii-lriii 


ihcpottir'iiirilipNatii'tlal  j  as 
l>k-.toii»f.im'iillvpivjoits  lot 
Fig.  i. 


£1 


part  tall 
ntmiu| 


I'  wiih  any  eolumna  «itl       I 
ibiT  vxaiiii'le  aliofvtbar  m 


ran^.-meiit  of  tfac  steps  >ca<]ing  up  to  it,  nUliv< 
swmc-  remarks  have  already  boon  mmle. 


jwtu<l  at  each  cud  so  as  to  protluca  a  group  of  three  at  llie 
external  ariLjlt's.  whicli,  althuu|{h  by  no  means  ilisplcaiiiLit; 
in  the  groiiii(Kplau,  prmluct^s  an  awkward  effect  in  the 
■tructure  ilH:lf  or  in  elcvatinn  of  jt ;  becausei  inatead  of 
being  included,  beneath  ibc  pediment,  thoau  columns  aud 
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their  entablature  fonn  mete  iittte  julting-out  bill,  attached 
to  the  Qanks,  and  almost  suggCRt  Ihe  idea  of  its  beini;  origi* 
■tally  intended  to  Ronlinue  them  as  lateral  colunnades  pn* 
ralliil  lo  the  hexastyle  beneath  the  pc<liment  (as  in  the  neit 
figurol.  Though  this  poilico  is  only  hexastyle  in  ftonl,  nnd 
has  only  four  columns  within,  there  are  eighteen  altogether, 
besides  the  half  and  three-quarter  oolumns  attached  to  the 
wall  behind,  a  number  sufBcicntlo  bave  formed  an  octastyle 
triproslyle  with  iix  inner  columns,  vi£.  four  disposed  as  in  the 
portico  of  the  Pantheon  {Fig.  1),  anil  two  forming  a  pronaos 
receiisfur  the  centre  doornay. as  in  Kg. 5.  Notwithstanding 
however  the  faults  already  adverted  to,  and  that  of  its  wide 
intercolumnialioii,  compensated  perhaps  itl  some  respect 
by  the  column*  within  the  portico  imtnediately  behind  those 
in  front  (but  which  defuct  might  haye  been  obviated  by 
merely  makini;  an  octoatylc  wiihin  the  same  space  as  the 
pre-«nt  hexaiilyle),  notwithstanding  tliuae  defocti.  there  is 
verymuch  lo  admire  in  this  example,  more  espeq^ally  when 
we  compare  it  with  preceding' productions  of  the  kitid  in 

Our  next  example,  which  istheporiicoof  thenew  Fitrwil- 
liam  Museum  at  Cambridge  (Fig.  7),  differs  mateiially  ttota 


the  fbregoinfjoi 
e  (huu  a  nm 


),  presentinu  ti  richer  system  of  coh 
>ucls ;  for  though,  technically  speuking,  no  | 
[>pio$tilo  ocLuslyle,  it  in  extended  by  lateral 
luegias,  three  iiilurcuiumnit  in  width,  and  has  besiilCH  con- 
tiilurable  depth  willini.  All  that  we  object  to  is  the  subsli- 
lutiun  of  cn..;aifL-d  lohinins  for  anm  or  pilaslcrs,  winch 
would  nut  only  have  been  more  suitable,  but  have  produced 

K eater  variety  :  nor  can  we  help  thinking  it  would  have 
en  very  much  butler  lo  have  placed  a  square  pillar  instead 
of  a  column  at  the  inner  angles  formed  by  tbt'  junction  of 
the  rcinrtis  of  ilie  ocia^itvleandtlie  lateral  colonnades;  both 
because  these  last  would  Jiave  thereby  been  belter  duflned 
to  the  eye,  and  ibe  meeting  entablature  would  have  aypi'ared 


solidly  etippnrted  than  when,  as  now,  resting 
upon  a  circular  shaft.  Very  like  this  in  plan  is  the  portico 
of  the  Capiiol  at  Washington,  whose  centre  is  also  an  octa- 
style. but  each  of  the  lateral  colonnades  lias  ore  intercolumn 
more  than  those  m  the  Canibridge  building.  Internally 
the  diF.posii  n  of  the  centre  portion  or  octastyle  resemblea 
that  of  the  Pantheon,  shown  in  Ftg.  I. 

Alihougli  only  a  hexastyle,  the  portico  of  the  Kazan 
Cathedral,  Si.  Pelersburg.  towards  the  Nevsky  Prospect,  is 
ail  unusually  rich  example  of  a  polystyle  prostyle,  and  of 
certain  peeuliarilies  of  airanirement  which  will  be  better  un- 
derstoo'l  fiom  tho  plan  ittelftfV^.  9)  than  from  any  verbal 
expIanalioQ.    The  cut  aba  showg  a  portion  of  tho  sweeping 


•olonnadcB 

in  imitation  of  those  by  Bernini  in  the  Piflzia 

di   San  Pie 

ro  at  Rome),  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are 

r  rather  not  connected  wiih.  but  merely  brought 

rtic'o  itself,  which  is  so  awkward  ond  disag'ee- 

rially  to  detract  from  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

On  oil,ur 

porticos,   which,   whatever  may  be  their  de- 

or  wlialcvor  their  merits  in  point  of  style  ond 

c^ii^i,t   of   no   more    than  a  single   range    of 

front,  we  cannot  slop  to  make  any  remarks, 

■hliough  se 

,  and  among  others  that  of   CovcDt  Garden 


Theatre,  which,  though  generally  received  as  such,  is  any- 
Ihing  but  a  classicol  composition,  the  doorways  being 
mean  la  tho  extreme,  mere  linles  in  the  wall,  and  the  win- 
dows above  thorn  destroyinK  ail  archilcctural  repose  and 
brea<Uh  of  effect.  We  cannot  however  pass  over  Mr. 
Gandy  Dcering's  small  Doric  dislyle  in  antif,  in  tha  fifont 
orihebuildingoriainallyerectedforthePimlicoProprialary 
School  in  Ebury  Street  (fi^.  3),  since  il  claims  to  bo  brought 
forward  by  us  as  a  solitary  example  of  a  portico  with  an 
inner  screen  carried  up  half  wav  behind  tha  columns,  UM 
with  lateral  openings  at  tbo  cads  of  the  portico  b«l — 
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imall  aii(»,  n,  a,  &c.,  dcsccndiuG;  as  low  as  the  top  of  tlie 
Kcreeu,  and  two  of  them  reslini;  on  its  exterior  ends.  The 
idea  is  a  valuable  one,  and  admits  of  almost  endluds  diver- 
ally  and  new  combiuatious. 

Fig.  9. 


Tlie  only  other  example  wo  shall  offer  is  that  of  semi- 
circular, or  rather  segnuMilal  loggia,  forming  llio  iMidi- 
wevt  angl^of  the  Bank  of  England  (/'V^.  10),  the  most  la-tc- 
ful  and  picturesque  piece  of  design  that  Sir  J.  Soane  ever 
produced. 

The  effect  of  the  inner  columns,  the  contrast  they  afford 


to  the  01  hers,  their  shaft*  beini;  plain,  while  iht 
fluted,  the  varied  )>erapectivc  appearance  acconli«K.«« 
bpeciaior  shifts  hi«  station,  and  the  great  pla}  of  lif  lu 
shade,  all  render  this  little  bit  quite  an  archiieeturai  a 

Fig,  10. 


The  annexed  table  may  lie  found  useful  both  a* 
!  tatmg  comparison  and  from  its  containing  several  a44. 
;  examples,  besides  supplying  various  further  pafi/* 
I  reganl  to  some  of  those  which  are  represented  in  th^ 
'  above  given. 


Tabi^  of  Porticos, 


ClaM. 


OixLt. 


Biiililin:;. 


Aruliitui'L 


RviB-irki. 


Dodecastyle 

Corinth. 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  Pari> 

Povet 

Decastyle 

ti 

University  College.  I^ndon   Wilkins 

Octastyle 

•• 

Pantheon,  Rome 

•   •   •  . 

ti 

If 

National  Gallery,  L«)ndi>n 

Wilkins 

II 

Fitzwiiliam  Museum,  Cum-i  Basevi 

bridge 

It 

i« 

Victoria  Rooms.  Bristol 

Dyer 

»» 

*i 

Ex<'hange,  Glasgow 

Hamilton 

»» 

II 

Rurkinuham  Palace 

Nasli 

Octastyle- Pe- 

»i 

Birmingham  Town-hall          Hansom   & 

ripteral 

Wi^hh 

tf 

It 

La  Madeleine,  Paris 

Iluvt'- 

»» 

•» 

Girard  CollcRe.Philadolphia  Walter 

». 

Doric 

The  Walhalla,  Bavaria 

Klenze 

Octastyle 

Ionic 

Glyptotheca,  Munich 

Klenzc 

»t 

II 

Great  Theatre,  Petersburg 

Thomond 

>• 

Doric 

Church  at  Possagno 

Canova 

•* 

II 

Mant^ge,  Petersburg               1  Quarenghi 

>t 

t» 

lloyalIn>tiiuiion,EdinburKh: 

Hexastyle 

Corinth. 

St.  Martinis,  Chaiin^-cross 

Gihbs 

tt 

11 

St.  George's,  Bloom^bury 

Hawks- 
more 

>• 

II 

St.  Georj^e's,  Hanover  Sq. 

J.  James 

>» 

II 

Law  Courts.  Dublin 

C^H)lev  and 
Gaiulon 

»i 

It 

Kazan  Church,  PeterAburg 

Voronikhin 

»> 

It 

Pantheon,  Paris 

Soufllot 

>t 

II 

Madre  di  Iddio,  Turin 

Buon^ii^- 
nore 

»t 

II 

Custom-house.  New  York      \V.  Ross 

»» 

II 

St.  Nicholas's,  Potsdam         !  Schinkel 

>» 

Ionic 

Bethlem  lIo^pitaU  London     Lewis 

» 

It 

Post-Oilice,  London                 Sinirke 

>i 

II 

Theatre,  Bi^rlin                         Schinkel 

>• 

11 

£a!»t  India  llnuse,  London  I  Jupp 

ft 

It 

St.  Pancras*  Church,Loiidon  Messrs.  In- 

'      wood 

1* 

II 

Royal  Institution,  Munches    C.  Barry 

ter                                        i 
Po^t-Ollice.  Dublin                  F.  John>ton 

•1 

II 

•> 

II 

Riiadhus,  Copenhagen             Hansen 

•> 

Doric 

Colosbeum,  I^iidon 

D.  Burton 

•• 

It 

llunterian  Museum,   Glas- 
gow 

•  •  •  • 

It 

•1 

County-hall,  Chester 

'f.  Harrison 

•» 

II 

WachtGebaude,  Berlin          Schinkel 

Pseudo-hexa- 

Corinth.  , 

Front    of  Roman   Catholic       .... 

tyle            i 

1 

Chapel,  Finsbury  Circus 

Monoprostyle,  sculptured  peiliwent. 
11  yper-diprostylc,  recessed.    Height  ufcJuni:  4  Z 
Hyper-triprostylc.     Polystyle  and  recessed. 
Hyper-diprosiyle,  with  distylc  in  antis,  rert-^a  « 
Monoprostyle,   recessed,  and    with   order  cunt 

laterally,  furming  three  intercolumiu  oo  ead 
Unequal  diprostyle.  recessed,  five  iutereulaofc 
Diprostyle,  with  two   inner   columns  eontvptti 

with  second  and  seventh  of  the  octastyle 
Columns  fluted,  their  height  'JG  feet. 
Columns  3G  feel  high.     Side  elevations  of  twd 

tercolumns  on  flanks. 
See  Pauis. 
Columns  6j  feet  high;   marble. 

Monoprostyle,  polystyle,  rccesaed,  telrastjWini 

Monupro^t)  le. 

Diprobtyle,  polystyle,  double  octnalyle. 

Monoprost  \  le,  polystyle,  recessefl. 

Diprostyle,  height  of  columns  34  feet. 
Diprostyle,  five  arched  doors,  and  Ave  arched  la 

above  them. 
Monoprost)  le. 
Monoprostyle. 

Diprostyle.  polystyle,  a  triple  liexastyle. 
Relicfii  Within  portico,  height  of  culumns6'2  f«il 
A  diprostyle.   attached  to  a   rotunda.      Tao 
columns   behind  the   penultimate    ourt  la 
Monoprostyle.    White  marble  ;  columii>  3. 
Hyper- monoprostyle. 

Monoprostyle  ;  height  of  columua  36  feet. 
Diprust\le,  rcf'essed,  columns  37  feet  hi^h. 
Monoprostyle,  fli;;ht  of  atepa  in  front. 
Pheudo-prostyle:  height  of  columns  30  fc«L 
Monoprostyle  j  florid  Ionic ;  columns  36  fct\ 

Monoprostyle.    Order  continued  laterally.  fi»r 
loirvcias  of  three  intercolumns  on  each  aide  of  pra 
Monoprostyle.  columnsSG  feet  high,  Huied. 
Monoprostyle ;  deep  recess   in  oentrv  with 
A  monoprostyle  attached  to  a  polygon. 
Monoprostyle,  recessed,  with  a  distyle  in  an;i& 

Monoprostyle,  polystyle,  recetaed.  A  double  heia 
Monoprostyle,  recessed  as  a  tetraatyle  in  aniu^ 
Four  pilasters  and  two  columna  beneath  a  pi 
or  five  interrolumns. 


PORTL.AND   (IshO.      [DORSETSHIRH.I 

PORTLAND,  DUKE  OF.    [Pitt.] 

PORTLAND  (.America).     [Maine.] 

PORTLAND  OOLITE,  a  term  in  geology,  synonymous 
with  epiotihic  of  Brongniart,  and  upper  oolite  of  aume  Eng- 
lish geologists. 


PORTLAND  STONE.    [DoiUBTaHiEa.] 
PORTLAND  VASE.    Tlie  beautiful  specimen  o 
tient  art  known  by  this  name,  but  formerly  bearing  th 
lalion  of  the  Barberini  Vase,  is  one  or  the  choicaM 
sures  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.   The  time  of  di 
duction  is  now  unknown  \  but  it  is  preaiuaad  to  be  Ikt 
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recian  artist.  The  first  inforraalion  we  have  respect- 
is,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
se   was   found   enclosed    in   a   marble  sarcophagus, 

a  sepulchral  chamber,  under  the  mount  called  the 
del  Grano,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Rome 
road  leadinj^  to  Frascati.  This  sepulchral  chamber 
J  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
s  and  of  his  mother  Julia  Mammoea;  and  the  vase 
)bably  a  cinerary  urn  belonging  to  the  sepulchre.  Bar- 

his  work  on  Roman  and  Etruscan  sepulchres  {Gli 
i  Sepolrri,  1704),  has  given  a  sectional  represen- 
)f  the  Monte  del  Grano,  with  the  hollow  sepulchre 

and  the  spot  in  which  the  sarcophagus  was  found 

The  elegance  of  form  and  the  admirable  workman- 
f  the  vase  procured  for  it,  as  well  as  for  the  sarco- 
i  which  enclosed  it,  a  place  in  the  palace  of  the 
ini  family  at  Rome,  where  it  remained  more  than 
nturies;  after  which  it  became  the  property  of  Sir 
n  Hamilton,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Duchess  of 
id.  At  length,  in  the  year  1810,  it  was  deposited  in 
itish  Museum  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  placed 
jctagonal  table  in  the  middle  of  the  small  ante-room 
)  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  leading  from  the  gallery 
quities. 

vase  was  said  by  Montfaucon  to  be  formed  of  a  pre- 
tone;  but  subsequent  examination  has  shown  the 
al  to  be  dark  blue  glass,  relieved  by  figures  and 
i  in  white  enamel.  It  is  about  ten  inches  in 
,  and  beautifully  curved  from  the  top  downwards; 
ametcr  at  the  top  beinoj  about  three  inches  and 
;  at  the  neck  or  smallest  part,  two  inches ;"  at  the 

part  (mid-height),  seven  inches;  and  at  the  bottom, 
iihes  ;  with  two  handles,  one  on  each  side.     The  blue 

the  glass  is  rich  and  beautiful,  and  is  rendered  still 
;o  by  the  contrast  of  the  delicate  white  enamel  of 

the  figures  are  formed.  These  figures  are  seven  in 
r.  three  men,  three  women,  and  a  wini;ed  Cupid ;  but 
ry  or  scene  reproenled  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
led,  although  many  attempts  at  explanation  have 
lade.  Dr.  King  {Arch<^olo;^ia,  vol.  viii.)  endeavours  to 
by  a  somewhat  forced  construction,  that  the  scene 

mvtholoi^ical  relation  to  the  birth  and  acts  of  the 
or  Alexander  Severus  ;  and  other  theories  of  a  simi- 
jd  have  been  advanced.  The  figures  however,  what- 
lay  be  their  import,  are  placed  in  the  following  order : 
ei  ing  the  ante-room  one  of  the  handles  is  first  seen, 
;  beneath  it  a  wild-looking  head,  with  long  hair  and 
near  the  handle  (to  the  right)  is  a  male  figure 
ng  under  a  kind  of  porch,  and  offering  his  extended 
)  a  female  seated  on  the  ground,  over  whose  head 
the  branch  of  a  tree:  a  winged  boy  is  hovering  over 
two  figures ;  and  to  the  ri^ht  is  a  man  leaning  his 

in  an  easy  attitude,  on  his  knee,  the  foot  being  raised 
tone,  and  his  chin  resting  on  his  hand.   We  then  come 

second  handle,  which  has  a  head  under  it  similar  to 
!i  the  opposite  side  ;  near  this  handle  is  a  man  seated 
tone,  nn<l  looking  at  a  female  figure  reclining  in  an 
nd  elegant  attitude,  with  an  inverted  torch  in  her  left 
and  the  right  passing  over  her  head;  the  branch  of 
bends  over  her,  and  at  her  left  hand  is  another  male 
,  who  is  looking  towards  her,  and  holding  a  staff  in 
I  hand.  These  figures  are  about  five  inches  in  height, 
c  modelled  or  moulded  with  minute  accuracy.  Being 
nt  in  colour  and  in  opacity  from  the  glass  on  which 
re  laid,  they  must  have  been  fashioned  before  being 
)n  the  vase ;  yet  the  union  has  been  so  complete  that 
It  can  be  seen  between  them,  and  the  minute  details 

figures  have  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 
by  the  heat  which  in  all  probability  was  necessary 
;  process  of  cementation.  At  the  bottom  of  the  vase 
enamelled  head  and  bust  of  a  fisrure  whose  hand  is 
dd  towards  the  mouth,  and  who  has  a  fine  Grecian 
li  of  face.  As  this  part  of  the  vase  cannot  be  seen  in 
sent  position,  a  cast  of  it  is  attached  to  the  stand  on 

the  vase  is  placed.  Dr.  King  was  of  opmion  that 
3ad  was  part  of  a  larger  work,  and  was  cemented  on 
ise  by  a  process  difl'erent  from  that  employed  on  the 
parts. 

lould  of  the  vase  was  made  by  Feebler,  the  gem  en- 
,  while  it   was   in   ilie   possession   of  the  Barberini 

;  and  from  ihis  mould  a  ccrtaiti  number  of  casts  in 
r  of  Paris  were  taken  by  Mr.  Tassie,  who  aAerwards 
yed  the  mould.    Mr.  Wedgwood  made  a  small  num- 


ber of  copies  of  this  vase,  which  were  sold  at  about  twenty- 
five  guineas  each,  and  which  were  distinguished  for  the 
admirable  skill  displayed  in  their  production.  The  moulds 
employed  for  these  copies  are,  we  believe,  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  but  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  manufacture  ren- 
ders their  production,  as  a  commercial  speculation,  unpro- 
fitable. 

PORTO  BELLO.    [Puerto  Bkllo.J 

PORTPATRICK.    [Wigtonshire.I 

I^RTO.    [Oporto.J 

PORTO  SANTO.    [Madeira.] 

PORTA,  BACCIO  DELLA.    [Baccio.] 

PORTRAIT  (i\)r/rai/,  French :  i?i7ra//o.  Italian ;  Bild- 
nus,  German ;  Imago,  Latin ;  lUtov,  Greek).  A  portrait, 
strictly  speaking,  signifies  the  likeness  of  anything  what- 
ever, whether  animate  or  inanimate,  either  drawn  or  co- 
loured upon  a  Hat  surface :  in  a  more  restricted  sense  it 
signifies  a  drawing  or  a  painting  representing  the  likeness 
of  any  particular  individual ;  but  it  is  also  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  pictures  of  animals. 

Portrait,  says  Lord  Orford,  is  the  only  true  histo- 
rical painting.  Its  uses  are  manifest ;  it  administers  to  the 
affections,  it  preserves  to  the  world  the  features  of  those 
who.  for  their  services,  have  merited  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind, and  of  those  who  have  been  in  any  way  remarkable 
for  their  own  actions  or  through  their  position  in  society; 
and  in  a  simply  historical  point  of  view,  it  illustrates  the 
costume  and  habits  of  past  ages. 

Portraiture  seems  to  be  almost  as  antient  as  the  art  of 
painting  itself;  indeed,  according  to  the  romantic  legend 
told  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat,,  xxxv.  12,  43),  it  was  in  Greece 
the  origin  of  the  imitative  arts ;  an  enamoured  Corinthian 
maid  traced  the  profile  of  her  lover  around  his  shadow  cast 
by  a  lamp  upon  the  wall. 

The  most  antient  portraits  extant,  if  they  can  be  termed 
such,  are  those  which  have  been  found  in  the  cases  of 
mummies :  there  is  a  singularly  fine  specimen  of  these  pre- 
served in  the  Egyptian  museum  of  the  lx)uvre  in  Paris  ;  and 
there  is  also  one  of  mean  execution  in  the  British  Museum. 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  antients,  in  very  early  times, 
for  warriors  to  have  their  portraits  painted  upon  their 
shields,  called  by  the  Romans  imagines  clipeorum,  or 
imagines  clipeatce,  and  these  shields  were  frequently  dedi- 
cated in  the  temples  in  honour  of  their  owners  when  de- 
ceased, or  placed  by  victors  as  trophies  (clipei  votivi).  The 
portraits  were  most  probably  painted  in  wax,  but  that  they  • 
were  well  executed  is  very  doubtful.     (Pliny,  xxxv.  3.) 

Among  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  the 
possession  of  the  portraits  of  their  ancestors  (imagines  ma- 
jorum)  was  a  proof  of  nobility,  for  by  the  jus  imaginum 
none  were  permitted  to  make  portraits  of  themselves  ex- 
cept those  who  had  themselves  or  whose  ancestors  had 
borne  some  curule  magistracy ;  and  Roman  families  were 
accustomed  to  boast  of  \\\e\v  fumosev  imagines  as  a  proof  of 
their  antient  nobility.  {Cic,  In  Pisonem,  1.)  These  por- 
traits or  images,  which  were  of  wax,  were  preserved  with 
great  care  by  their  posterity,  and  were  only  brought  out 
upon  great  occasions  or  carried  before  them  in  funeral  pro- 
cessions. (Pliny,  xxxv.  2.)  They  were  probably  painted  busts, 
for  the  art  of  casting  with  wax  in  plaster  moulds  taken  from 
the  life  was,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxv.  12,  44),  invented  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Alexander,  by  Lysistratus  the  brother  of 
Lysippus.  It  seems  that  the  Romans  were  also  sometimes 
in  the  habit  of  prefixing  the  portraits  of  authors  to  their 
works.     Martial  mentions  one  of  Virgil  (xiv.  186). 

The  most  antient  portrait-painter  of  extraordinary  merit 
on  record  was  apparently  Dionysius  of  Colophon:  he  is 
praised  by  Aristotle  {Poei.,  2)  for  the  fidelity  of  his  paintings ; 
and  from  what  Plutarch  says  {TimoL,  36)  of  the  high  finish 
of  his  works,  we  may  perhaps  term  him  the  Holbein  of  an- 
tiquity: he  nourished,  as  nearly  as  can  be  K^certained, 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Polygnotus  and  Phidias,  about 

43t)  B.C. 

The  most  famous  portrait-painter  amon^  the  antients 
was  Apelles:  he  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  painting 
the  portraits  of  Alexander :  one  of  bis  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures was  a  portrait  of  that  monarch  as  Jupiter,  called  the 
*  Alexander  Ceraunophoros,*  for  which,  according  to  the  in- 
credible account  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  10,  36)<  he  received  twenty 
talents  of  gold  (upwards  of  50.000/.  sterling) ;  so  large  a  sum, 
that  it  was  measured  to  the  painter,  not  counted  (*  mensura, 
non  numei-o').  Most  of  the  pictures  of  Apelles  were  por- 
traits in  an  extended  sense,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  beforo 
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tlic  time  of  the  Riimaii  emperors  there  was  a  distinct  cla^s  '  however  lofie  their  reserablanre  cither  upon  r1o«e  in«pfi 

of  puiiitiTs  who  (oniiiitMl  tht'insclvoN  to  portraitii  (Smagi-  .  or  upon  a  prolun{;c(l  view. 

iiuni  pifliiros:'   IMiny,  xxxv.  1 1,  -1»).    Even  in  the  ^rrcal  d.iys        Tlit*  nuM  surcp'.sful  piiinter^  of  |iortrnit  in  ni'-«J«Tn  ! 

of  Italian  art  there  wa-^  not  a  (li*«iin('t  da<s  of  portrait  pain-  I  hnvi>hc(*n  LionardoclaVinri,  KHffaeile.  Svh.ikti«nfW.  P/' 

torg  08  in  thu  prt'scnt  timt's;  nncl  it  is  an  inninti'stablu  furt,  |  (SiorKionM,  Pahs  IWdone,  Tit  ion.  Vcla«qiioz.  Hnp»-;!«.  ] 

that  alt hoiif;h  upon  the  \vh.»lc  tho  number  uf  |;'hm1  portrait-  KtMnhrantlr,    and    Vandyck:   and    the    fi/.l^vi  .r.j  j.r 

painters  has  vory  nuicli   inrrcastMl.   still   portrait-painting  .  are    amongst   the  flneRt    sperimi-n^    of  purtra  :  p:.; 

Itself  has  not  improved  since  such  has  benime  till' piacticc.  .  «'\iant :-  hJA    own    iiurtrait    hy    Lionardo     da    \  n' 

The  suc'ctss  of  a  portrait  depends  upon  the  siltrr  as  well  tin?     portrait    irnlh-iy    at    Furfnre  ;      An*\T*^    I>.»rj 

as  upon  thu  painter,  and  it  may  he  spoiled  hy  the  bad  ta.stu  Sebastian  del  PioiuIn).  in  the  Palazao  I>>rw  af  Rune 

of  the  one  or  the  other.     £\ceileiire  in  portraiture  eonbi>ts  head    of  Oiiido  by  Simone  Cantniini.  in   ihc  A«n-i*s 

in  placing  every  feature  in  its  pri'|H.T  pliee.  in  a  corrertne>s  Rilogna:  Titian  and  Aretin,  by  Titian,  in  tht-  r  \i\  r 

of  modelling,  a  judicious  arran}*ement  of  liglit  and  shade  tion   ut  Windsor;  Pope  Innocent  \..  by  V«*la«'}'2t-z,  r' 

suited  to  the  complexion  of  the  subject,  and  in  tasteful  at-  ,  Palazzo  Dona  at  Rome;  the  Meyer  Family,  hy  H  -> 

tire  and  an  nnafl'ected  and  simple  attitude;  the  former  are  the   ^^allery   at    Dresden;  and    iho    head  of  Gr^anii 

within  the  province  of  the  painter,  the  hitter  in  that  of  the  Vandyck.  in  the  National  Gallery  in  Lon'lon. 
sitter.     Much  of  the  chanicter  may  be  >liown  by  ilie  po-t-         Of  the  portrait   painters  of  ninn*   n*ronl  tiine^.  M 

ture.  and  the  painter  should  :ulopt  that  winch  appeals  most  Reynolds.    Gain!tborough,    David,   Gerard,  and    Li«: 

natural  to  his  sitter,  for  the  liabits  of  nature  unir^i  be  dis-  have  enjoyed  the  f^reateMt  celebrity. 
tini;iii>hed  from  tho^e  of  fa:%hion ;  no  deled  is  more  strik-         I'UKTSMOl'TH.  a  corpimte  town  in    Hanp^h:^ 

ini(  in  a  portrait  than  a  forced  and  afTected  attitude.  the  coast  of  the  Bn^jlish  Channel,  and  the  pnnciral  >t 

In  every  portrait   tlie  countenance  of  the  per>on  ivpre-  ot  the  Kn^li^h  navy;  it  is  (>6  mile^  in  a  direct  hnc  « 

scnted  >hould  constitute  the  picture:  all  accesM)ries  mu<it  west  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  or  73  from    ihe   G«nerii 

bu  kept  subordinate  to  the  principal  ohject.  and  sh<iuld  not  Oitice  by  the  mail-road  throu);h  King<«?Mii.  Gu:!dr-rd 

t'nj;a^e  the  attention  except  when  expressly  examined.  Utv  dalniint^,  and  Petersfield;  in  5ti*  47'  N.  lal.  and  !'  '. 

they  are  the  mere  adjuncts  necessary  to  iii-hcate  the  cha-  i  lon«r. 

racier,  rank,  or  nation  of  the  original.     Upon  these  princi-         The  harUmr  of  Portsmouth  is  formed  by  ilie  w«tfn 

pies  a  ^ood  portrait  must  he  a  good  picture,  for  the  beauty  of  an  inlet  of  the  British  Channel,  whicli,  with  i?«  ti 

of  a  picture  consists  in  the  harmony  of  the  whole  in  com-  creeks  extends  nearly  sixteen  miles  from  we^t  to  ea*t, 

position,  colour,  and  execution:    and  when  every  part  has  Fareham,  in  Hampshire,  to  Kishbonrn,  a   vdU^*  ci4 

received  no  more  of  the  painter*s  attention  than  its  local  iin-  Chichester  in  Sussex:  and  about  fuur  miles,  on  an  are 

portance  re({uire«,  a  picture  cannot  in  any  particular  deviate  from   the  open   sea,    inland.     Two   larffe  alluvial  :*h 

from  the  truth,  sinipiicity.  and  unity  of  nature.    Kanry  cus-  Portsea  island  on  the  weat  and  Haylini?  island  uo  the 

tumes  are  injunon*.  to  p-irtraits  as  portraits,  for  a  general  divide  this   inlet  into  three    parts:    tho  we^tennB-^* 

resemblance  beini;  the  principal  object  of  ])ortraituru,  the  smallest  ]mrt  forms  Portsmouth  harbour,  between 

8ubj(*ct  should  he  clothed  as  usual,  and  the  more  simple  the  island  and  the  main  :   the  middle  portinn.  between  s« 

attire,  the  m.ire  prominent  andcoiiseiiueiitly  the  more  ini]Hirt-  isLmd  and  llaylin<;  island,  forms  Lan^i^ton  harbour : 

ant  will  he  the  head,  which  is  the  principal  object.     Whatever  the  eastern  part,  between  Haylini^   island  and  the 

deviations  are  allowed  from  ihiit  principle,  although  the  pic-  is  divided  hy  a  smaller  island  (Thorni*y  Nlanll  iiit4j 

ture  may  perhaps  {*ain  in  pictorial  etVect.  it  must  lose  as  a  worth    channel   and  Cliichester  harbour.     Each  r*f 

portrait.     A  mere  insipid  transcript  of  the  features,  and  an  divisions   prestents,    when    the   tide    is    up,   a    n-ible 

er^u.illy  minute  at  ten  lion  to  the  detail  of  the  access»)ries,  are  <d"  water  ;  but  when  the  tide  is  nul.  tluy  are  chiefly  •.♦^ 

a  de.;radat  ion  of  portrait.  There  is  no  other  ddVerence  hot  ween  by  mud- hanks,  separated  by  channels   nf  ^reafer  n 

historical  painting;  and  ]H)rtrait  painting  than  that  portrait  width.     The  greater  depth  of  the  ehanntd,  the  narrM 

exacts  a  stricter  attention  to  the  individual  character,  and  of  the  entrance,  and  the  con.sequcnt  facJity  of  drfr: 

•  consiviuently  requires  a  more  careful  execution  of  the  head,  it,  render    Pijrt>mou;h    hsrbour    by   far    the    bnt  c4 

but  the  draperies  and  acie«»sories  should  he  wjually  l»old  and  three.     The  ri>ad*.tea<l  between  the  mnuth  of  Poc 

hee  as  in  historical  paintiiu:.     J-.;iri;e  canvasses,  and  what  harbour  and  the  I-»le  of  Wi»;lit  forms  an  anchora^r.  1^ 

are  termed  fiill-leii;;th^.  are  ill  suiietl  to  portrait,  and  the  which  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  Spit h«ad.  .Viw 

latter  are  seldom  successful  even  under  the  mo't  able  hands,  to  Spithead,  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle  uf  Wisrht.  n 

IIow  of:en  we  see  a  j;reat  field  of  canvass,  where  the  head  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  is  the  bay  i-f  Si.  H^ir 

is  a  mere  speck,  and  is  generally  lust  in  the  mass  of  acces-  )dace  of  rendezvuus  for  the  navy;  and  near  thtf  c<ja«io 

series,  of  trees,  columns  or  draiK-ries:  these  are  pictures  of  Isle  of  Wv^ht,  between  C>wes  and  R\de.  la  the  lit 

robes,  not  of  men,  and  arc  only  tolerable  as  state  portraits,  bank,  an  anchorage  for  ^mailer  vessels.' 
when  the  insi^nla  of  rank  or  otlice  are  more  important  than  '      The  excellence  «)f  the  port  attracted  the  notice  ol 

the  individuals.     Such  sluuild  be  termed  iconics  UtKoiHKoi)  mans,  who  established  a  station  at  PorchesicrcD  its  uu 

rather  than  portraits.    [Panaknvs  ]  shore  ;  tins  was  probably  the  Portus  Adurni.  or  perhif 

Rxpres»ion  is  ])erhaps  the  most  important  study  in  poi-  *  Portus  Magnus*  uf  the  Notiiia;    an'l  the  element  fl( 

trait.     To  represent  the  true  character  of  an  individual,  the  Roman  name  Port-us  has  been  transmitted  directly  or 

countenance  should  be  painted  in  re|)ose,  when  no  particular  diately  to  the  modern  Port-chester,  Purtsca  (Port**^. 

sentiment  or  ta^^-ion  predominates:  fur  an  otherwise  goud  inland  of  the  port'),  Ports-moutki,  Porta-down,  andGtift- 

])icture  may  be  rendered  a  very  bad  ]H»rIrait  through  the  in-  The  decline  of  Port-cheater,  uhere  there  arc  ytill  loac 

judicious  adaption  of  some  transitory  expression,  or  the  in-  man  remains  [Hampshire],  is  ascribed  to  the  retinn 

troduntion  of  a  smile  put  im  for  the  occasion,  when  perhiips  the  M-a.  m  consequence  of  which  the  inhab.tanis  r 

the  mouth  !•<  siiiili:i>;   whilst  the  eyes  are  lan>xuid  and  la-  and  built  Portsitioiith,  which  is  first  noticed  in  the   .^ 

tit:ued.     The  expression  may  be  also  materiall)  injured  hy  Ctiroiiicle*  on  oceasi.ui  of  the  landint;  (a. p.  oUI)  uf  a  Kx 

exajjpTatin};  tl.e  Irr.il   tinti.  which   in  moM  case*  has  the  Saxon-,  allies  of  Cerlic,  founder  ut  the  We^t-Sax*  n  I 

I'lVeci  »)f  clrtii^ii- tl;e  r  miplixioii,  anil   the   p.irticular   e\-  doni.     The  leader  of  this  body  is  said  lo  have  lict-n  r 

prcssion   (tf  ever)  individual  di.'pend^  upon  the  coinplcxiMii  Porta,  and  s>)me  have  hupposed  the  name   of  Port«zs 

as  well  ns  upon  the  relative  proiiordons  of  the  features.     It  to  have  been  derived  from  this  circunistanee :    liut  the 

is    by    acmi lately    cr<vin;;    these     pr<>]iortiuns    th.it    what  nitdo^'V  ^iven  al)ove  appears  much  more  probable.     [H 

is  called  a  sMikin;;  likeness  is  proluei  »1,  and  this  may  he  sHiuk.] 

ai'diiiiphslu'd  without  entering  into  :i;iy  iniiiuttMletail  4if  the         Porismoutli  was  a  p^ico   of  importance  in  the  1 

]iarts  :  the  tea!ur4«  are  indicated  laiher  tha:i  expre-i'ied:  this  Ilenry  I.     Robert  <»f  Norm  indie  landefl  here  with  a  <«i 

Is  a  principle  nf  hloturral  painting*,  hut  is  a  sl^ieonly  lit  fur  f  irce  (A.n.  1  It'l  K  when   he  came  to  dispute  the  cri>«n 

the  j.iiriiajt<  nf  public oharacU'r-,  i»r  -uch  a-  are  tubeplaci.Hl  Henry  IIIknuv  1.]:  and  the  emnress  Maud,  w;th  l»er 

in  "UuiJiUs  iuc;il.tie-;.  and  must  be  vieweil  at  a  distance.  pnrter  tlie  Karl  of  dloucesler,  lanuedherefA  n.  I  |.r*.  r  1 

Such  purtraiu.  when  even  of  only  tolerable  rescniblanci\  to  di'^puie  the  crown  with   Stephen.     Kichard  1.  craoi 

are   i;»ner:illy    ]  roiiouin'ed    tt   1h'    striking   liki-iu-sses,    es-  the  town  a  charter,  with  the  privilege  uf  a  WiH^klv  nu 

jierialU  b\  tlio-c  wlii  ba\e  I'ui  an  iinpeiUct  knowledire  of  and  a  yearly  f.ur  of  iifieen  days :  and  from  some  ant  icc 

the  ]>er'> 'Iks   ii  ;'ri'M  n!e>l ;    f  r    they   are  tliemsidves  unac-  cor<U  it  has  lately  been  a-rertained  that  there  was  a  I 

r|Uaiut(d  \utb  .iii\    i.ioii- nt'  ilu'  ]ih>sii;;n'iiuy  uf  the  ori^i-  statimi  at   Portsnmuth  in  the  rci'^n  of  John.     In  iht 
nil*  than  till)  ^e'i>\pii--^ed  luilie  p.cture*.    These  portraits  .  of  Kh  hard  II.  (a.u.  1377),  Porlamouth  was  buriMd  k 
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Fronoh.  Ivlword  IV.  and  Richard  III.  secured  it  by  forti- 
fications :  which  wore  completed  by  Henry  VII.  In  the 
reijfn  of  Henry  VHI..  it  hecame  the  principal  if  not  the  only 
station  of  the  English  navy,  and  in  a.d.  1544  an  indecisive 
Bngageniont  between  the  English  and  French  fleets  took 
place  off  Spithead.  In  the  time  of  Charlesl.  (a.d.  16*28),  the 
duke  of  Buckin<:hani,  who  had  come  down  to  hasten  the 
equipment  of  the  armament  fur  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  was 
assassinated  here.  In  the  great  civd  war,  the  town  was  garri- 
soned for  the  parliament.  The  marriage  of  Charles  H.  with 
Catherine  of  Bragaiiza  was  celebrated  here  (a.d.  1662). 
Since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  fortifications  have  been 
BO  far  extended  (especially  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  Wil- 
liam III.,  and  (leorge  HI.)  as  to  be  now  impregnable.  It 
is  said  to  require  a  garrison  of  13,500  men  to  man  the 
works  and  the  forts,  in  case  of  a  siege.  The  moats,  which 
are  wide  and  dt»ep,  can  be  filled  with  water  from  the  sea. 

Tlie  town  uf  Portsmouth  is  situated  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  Port^ca  island,  and  just  afthe  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  It  is  enclo>ed  by  fortifications  forming  a  semi- 
circle to  landward,  and  has  an  area  of  110  acres;  it  con- 
tained, in  isn,  1 19.)  houses  (beside  6  building  and  40  un- 
inhabitedi,  inhabited  by  16*27  families;  the  population  was 
80S3.  The  streets,  with  the  exception  of  High-street, 
are  narrow,  and  consist  of  houses  of  inferior  appear- 
ance. There  i.re  some  substantial  houses  in  llij^h-street, 
an<l  on  ihe  Cirand  Parade,  which  is  at  tlie  western  end 
of  High -street.  North  of  Portsmouth  is  Porlsea,  consider- 
ably larger  llian  Portsmouth,  extending  along  the  harbour, 
and  containing  the  dock  yard  and  the  principal  estahlis>h- 
ments  connected  with  it.  Portsea,  like  Portsmouth,  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  its  defences  are  so  united  with  those 
of  PorlMnoulh,  lliat  the  two  towns  may  be  considered  as  com- 
prehended in  tliecircuitofone  fortress.  The  streetsof  Ports- 
mouth and  Portsea  are  well  lighted  and  paved.  Outride  the 
fortifications  of  these  two  towns  are  extensive  suburbs,  as 
Soulhsea  on  the  east  of  Portsmouth,  Landport  adjacent  to 
Portsea,  and  Mile  End  and  Kingston  rather  more  remote. 
Some  of  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  are  handsome,  especially 
tho.se  on  Southsea  Common;  others,  though  neatly  and 
rei^ulaily  huilt,  are  smaller  and  of  inferior  description. 
There  are  some  groups  of  habitations  less  connected  with 
Portsmouth.  All  ther>o  suburbs  are  in  the  parish  of  Port- 
sea, which  comprehends  the  whole  of  Portsea  island,  except 
the  town  of  Portsmouth,  some  extra-paro<;hial  districts, 
chiefly  belong. ng  to  government,  on  the  cast  side,  on  the 
shore  of  Lanirsion  harbour,  formerly  occupied  by  some  sal- 
terns, and  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  which  is  in 
Wimnierin'j:  parish. 

The  mouth  of  Portsmouth  harbour  is  about  two  miles  wide 
between  Fort  Monkton  andSouthsea  Castle,  two  strong  forts 
erected  to  command  the  approach.  Within  these  points  the 
j)a<sage  narrows  to  about  a  furlong,  at  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  true  entrance  into  the  harbour:  within  this 
entrance  the  harbour  widens  to  half  a  mile  between  the 
dock-yard  at  Portsea  and  the  town  of  Gosport  on  the  oppo- 
site side  ;  farther  in,  it  expands  to  the  width  of  three  miles, 
and  contains  the  three  small  low  islands— Pewit  Island, 
Horsea  Island,  and  Whale  Island.  There  is  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  a  first-rale  ship  to  enter  the  harbour  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  tide.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  entrance 
the  main  channel  branches  into  three  arms,  leading  respec- 
tively to  Fareham,  Porchester,  and  Porisbridge  and  the 
northern  end  of  Portsea  Island.  The  dockyard  is  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  covering  from  115  to  120  acres;  it 
has  a  wharf- wall  along  the  harbour  of  nearly  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile,  and  is  enclosed  on  the  land  side  by  a  wall 
fourteen  feet  hi'j;h,  which  completely  separates  it  from  the 
town.  It  includes  a  ropehouse,  anchor-wharfs,  an  anchor- 
for^^Cj  a  copper-sheathing  foundry  and  mills ;  block,  mast, 
sail  and  rigging,  and  other  store  houses;  a  grand  basin,  in 
which  vessels  are  received  with  all  their  standing  and  run- 
ning ri'zgini^  to  be  repaired;  building-slips,  docks  for  repair- 
ing -in  a  word,  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  construction, 
equipment,  armament,  and  repair  of  vessels.  There  are 
also  residences  for  the  port  admiral,  the  admiral  superin- 
tendant  and  the  other  ofiicers  of  the  yard,  a  chapel,  a  school 
for  Naval  Architecture,  and  other  buildings.  The  block- 
machinery,  invented  by  Mr.  Maik  Joambard  Brunei,  is  an 
admirable  manifestatijn  of  mechanical  skill;  it  is  impelled 
by  steam.  '1  here  are  forty-four  machines  which  are  arranged 
in  three  sets  for.  blocks  of  different  sizes.  Th(^  take  the 
rough  timber,  cut  it  up,  shape  and  bore  it,  and  carry  the 


process  through  to  the  completion  of  the  blocks.  The  ma« 
chinery  is  capable  of  producing  1400  blocks  daily,  and  sup- 
plies the  whole  of  the  British  Navy.  The  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  dockyard,  in  time  of  war,  has  amounted 
to  4000  and  even  5000.  The  dockyard  has  three  limes  been 
seriously  injured  by  fire:  in  1760,  from  the  effect  of  lip;ht- 
ning;  in  1770,  from  an  unascertained  cause;  and  in  1776, 
from  the  attempt  of  an  incendiary,  John  Aitkin,  otherwise 
*  Jack  the  painter,'  who  was  exjecuted  for  the  crime  at  the 
dock-gates,  on  a  gallows  64  feet  high,  and  afterwards  hung 
in  chains  on  the  beach,  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour.  Adjacent  to  the  dock-yard  is  the  spacious  and 
well  furnished  Gun-wharf  and  its  connected  buildings.  Il 
is  the  grand  depOt  for  cannons,  shot,  and  every  description 
of  ordnance  stores. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Thomas,  Portsmouth,  is  a  spa- 
cious building,  including  some  antient  portions,  but  mingled 
with  additions  of  various  later  periods.  The  tower  is  120 
feet  high,  and  forms  a  good  mark  for  seamen,  but  the  archi- 
tecture is  heavy  and  tasteless.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  cu- 
pola and  lantern ;  the  whole  is  crowned  by  the  model  of  a 
ship,  which  serves  as  a  vane.  The  garrison-chapel  is.on  the 
Grand  Parade;  it  is  an  antient  structure  which  belonged 
to  the  hospital  of  *  Domus  Dei'  (House  of  God),  repaired 
and  fitted  up  for  the  officei-s  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  The 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Portsea,  is  in  the  suburb  of 
Kingston ;  it  is  an  antient  building  surrounded  by  one  of 
the  largest  burial-grounds  in  the  kinjijdom.  The  chapels  of 
St.  George  and  St.  John,  in  Porlsea,  are  commodious  edi- 
fices of  little  architectural  beauty,  erected  in  the  latter  half 
of  iho  last  century;  the  new  church  of  St.  Paul,  Southsea, 
capable  of  accommodating  1900  persons,  is  a  quadrangular 
building,  in  the  perpendicular  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
with  four  low  turrets  at  the  angles ;  the  church  of  All 
Saints,  Mile  End,  is  of  similar  architecture,  with  a  hand- 
some western  front,  crowned  with  a  bell-turret,  and  will  ac- 
commodate more  than  1700  persons.  A  now  Gothic  church 
with  a  tower  has  been  built  at  Portsmouth,  capable  of  hold- 
ing above  1200  persons,  and  another  of  very  pleasing  archi- 
tecture is  in  course  of  erection  in  Portsea:  making  alto- 
gether nine  places  of  worship  of  the  establishment.  Those 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  are  yet  more  numerous  ;  and 
there  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a  Jews*  synagogue. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall  witii 
a  covered  market-place  underneath,  in  High  Street;  the 
governor's  house,  on  the  Grand  Parade,  originally  part  of 
the  hospital  of  Domus  Dei,  but  so  much  altered  as  to  re- 
tain little  of  its  monastic  appearance;  the  residence  of 
the  lieutenant-governor;  the  theatre;  the  building  of 
the  Philosophical  Society;  and  a  national  school  house, 
with  elegant  concert,  assembly,  and  card  rooms  abo\*e: 
all  these  are  in  Portsmouth.  The  ramparts  ai-e  planted 
with  trees,  and  form  an  agreeable  promenade ;  the  salut- 
ing battery,  at  the  end  of  the  Parade,  commands  a  tine 
view  of  the  anchorage  of  Spithead  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
On  the  London  road,  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  ex- 
tending from  the  road  to  the  harbour,  is  an  extensive  ceme- 
tery, laid  out  and  planted  with  trees,  and  furnished  with  a 
chapel  for  the  burial  service,  and  an  ofiice  for  the  olilcialing 
minister. 

The  population  of  Portsmouth  has  been  given :  that  of 
Port&ea,  m  1831,  was  42,300;  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea 
together,  50,38'J.  {Pop.  Returns.)  Of  the  inhabitants  of 
Porlsea,  14,874  were  in  the  town,  23,325  in  the  suburbs. 
{Rep.  of  Municip.  Coipor.  CommiH-^ioners.)  The  area  of 
Port>ea  parish  is  given  m  the  same  Return  at  4980  acres ; 
the  number  of  inhabited  houses  at  8215,  beside  57  build- 
ing and  3*27  uninhabited ;  and  the  number  of  families  at 
9767.  llie  trade  of  the  place,  which  is  considerable  at  all 
times,  but  especially  in  time  of  war,  depends  much  upon 
the  expendituie  connected  with  or  caused  by  the  naval 
station  and  dockyard,  and  is  of  a  very  nnscellaneous  cha- 
racter. 

The  port  extends  from  the  town  of  Emsworth,  on  Ems- 
worth  channel  on  the  east,  to  the  entrance  of  Southampton 
Water  on  the  west ;  and  includes  Portsmouth  and  Langston 
harbours,  Emswortli  channel,  and  the  roadsteads  of  Spithead 
and  the  bay  of  St.  Helen's  between  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  There  is  considerable  coasting  and  foreign  trade  car- 
ried on.  The  Portsmouth  and  Arun  Canal  was  originally 
carried  nearly  across  Portsea  Island  (entering  it  from  Laug- 
ston  harbour,  across  which  ihe  canal  "boats  are  towed  by 
steam)  to  its  terminus  in  a  capacious  basin  at  Landport ; 
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hut  tlie  crock  iit  Port>l)i iii'^c  lias,  since  the  last  peace,  been  I  the  8outlicrn  cxtrcmitv  is  Southtea  Casftlc; 
iL'iKlcrc'il  navigable.  Hur -res  have  thus  direct  access  tu  the  •  Henry  VIII.,  nioiintua  with  heavy  canDon, 
clocks  and  wharf's  of  the  harbour  and  the  towns  siirroundini;  .  mandinj;  the  approach  to  the  harbour  frocD  the 


1 


it,  and  the  cut  bein^  now  useless,  the  basin  has  been 
filled  up  and  built  upon.  There  is  a  considerable  im- 
port of  coal  (it  has  increased  thirty  per  cent,  in  the 
last  ten  years),  and  also  of  cattle,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  from  the  we.'tt  of  England.  Fifty  thousand  sheep  have 
been  brought  in  in  a  single  year.     Corn  and  provisions  are 

brought  in  from  Ireland,  eggs  from  France,  timber  from  '  Ilihea,  four  miles  from  Portsmouth.     Fort  Moni     &.< 
the  Baltic^  and  wine  is  imported  direct  from  tlie  Continent.  '•  communds  the  approach  to  the  harbour  from  the  i 
Several  steam-vessels  visit  the  ]>ort,  some  of  which  go  and  '  re»ponding  in  situation  to  Southsea  Caatle  on  tbBi 
return  several  times  in  the  day  ;  and  there  are  others  which    not  on  Port>ua  Island,  nor  are  the  fortificatioos  of 
touch  here  in  their  passaL;u.    Communication  is  thus  kept  j  of  Gosport.  on  the  ^horeof  the  harbour oppocile  Poi 
up  with  the  Isle  of  Wijjht,  Southampton.  Plymouth,  and 


and  on  the  eastern  point,  at  the  entrance  to  Lanettob  ^ 
hour,  which  it  commands,  is  Fort  Cumberland*  a  Ur^ 
erected    in     1746,    and    uounte<I    with    100    hravi   |« 
The  entrance  to  the  island  from  the  north  i*  dc(rB<Sd 
lines,  carried  along  the  bank  of  the  channel  which  tcfan 
the  island  frt)m    the  mainland,  and   bj    other   voru  ■ 


but  both  these  may  be  considered  a»  part  of  the  * 
defences  which  protect  Portsmouth  harbour. 

PORTUGAL.  THE  KINGDOM  OF.  U  the 
eriy'kingdom  of  Eunipe.  It  forms  part  of  ihe  Span»ha» 
insula,  and  is  not  divided  from  Spain  by  any  well  whI' 
natural  boundaries.  All  the  great  riTen  of  PortupL  ifei 
Minho,  the  Douro,  theTai^us  and  the  Quad lana,  bate 
sources  in  Spain,  and  belong  t'i"  Portugal  only  in  the 
part  of  their  bas:ns.  The  Mondego  is  the  only 
river  which  lias  its  sources  and  its  whole  cuune  sttJuiifei 
limits  of  Portugal.  Portugal  is  bounded  on  the  nofU  h 
the  Spanish  pro\ince  of  Galicia;  on  the  east  by  the  Spaa 
provinces  of  Leon,  E»tremadura,  and  Andalukia;  and  A 
the  south  and  west  by  the  ocean.  I  la  greatest  lai|U  a 
about  360  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  its  brcadih  fms 
from  9ti  to  IJj  miles.  Its  area  i»  reekoncd  at  about  3;,H| 
square  milis,  or  about  10,U0U  ^c|uare  idiIcs  uucc  thsaik 
area  of  Ireland.  It  has  a  coast-iinc  of  about  iW  Uikm^  «f 
which  about  4UU  miles  face  the  west. 

Moufii'iins,  ^. — The  country  is  inter-ected  by 


lluvre.  A  considerable  part  of  the  land  round  the  town  is 
laid  out  in  market-gardens,  from  which  the  town  is  supplied 
with  excellent  vegetables.  Tuesday. Thursday,  and  Saturday 
are  niarket-day<.  There  is  a  yearly  fair  of  fifteen  days  from 
the  10th  of  Julv  ;  and  a  holvdav  fair,  held  on  Portsdown 
Hill,  at  the  close  of  Portsmouth  fair,  is  much  fivciueiited. 

The  cor|X)ration  of  Portsmouth  is  said  to  have  been  esta- 
blished by  Henry  I.,  but  the  earliest  known  ciiarter  is  of 
Jlichard  I. ;  many  subse<|uent  charters  were  granted.  The 
boroui^h  limits  formerly  included  the  parish  and  town  of 
Portsmouth,  the  town  of  Portsea,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  parish  of  Portsea,  extending  along  the  harbour,  the 
whole  of  which  was  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation. 
By  the  Houndary  Act  the  limits  were  extended,  for  parlia- 
mentary purno.sus,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  patibh  of 
Portsea;  ana  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  purlia- 
nientary  limits  thu>  extended  were  adopted  for  municipal 
purposes.  Tho  enlarged  borou«:h  is  dixided  into  six  wurds. 
The  number  of  aldermen  was  fLXeil,  bv  the  Municipal  He- 

form  Act,  at  I  1 ;  the  number  of  councdlors  at  Al.   Quarter-    ridges  which  aie  a  continuation  of  the  chains  «kick 
ses.-ions  for  the  horou^^h  are  held.     There  is   a   Court  of,  Spain   from   v*ks,i   to  west.     In    the    north,  the  Sena  4i 
Record,  having  jurisdiction  in   all    personal    actions,   und  <  Aiaraon   is  a   continuation  of  the  mountains  of 
petty-sessions  are   held   three  limes    in    the    week.     The 
prison    is    not    well   situated,  nor  is  it  sullicieiit    for   the 
proper  class  ill  cat  ion  of  the    prisoners.     There  is   neither 
chupel  nor  chaplain.     The  place  is  kept  clean,  hut  the  dis- 
cipline is  considered  too  lax.    {lititpectnrs  (ff  Priumn   Third 

Repfirt,)    The  average  number  of  prisoners  is  on.     Ports-  _ 

iiioulh  tirst  returned  members  to  parliament  'J3  Edward  I. ;  '  of  the  Monde;ru  is  the  Serra  de  Eiktrella.  a  contiaaatMa  rf 
the   number  of  voters,  before  the  Reform  Act,  was  very  !  the  Sierra  «le  Giita,  which  is  the  western  part  of  tb«  •"<«l 
small,  but  IS  now  considerable.    The  number  on  the  register  i  central  ridge  of  Castile  that  divides  the  maiers  of 
in  Iei:l6-Jr)  was  M:{<).  |  from  thosu  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Munde^o.     Tl:e 

The  living  of  Portsmouth  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly    Junto,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Eaireila.  rum 
V'lUie  of  6J.V.,  wiih  a  glebe-house.     The  lixiiigof  Pori>ea  is  ,  parallel  to  the  coast. and  terminates  in  ike  high  pr 
also  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  \early  value  of  Gl)6/.,  with  a  '  called  Cabo  da  Roca.  the  most  western  point  of 
glebc-house.     The  perpetual  cuiacies  of  the  chapels  arc,  in    tinent  of  Europe.     The   highest   summits    of  tb« 
clear  yearly  value,  as  follows:  St.  George's,  4 j/..  with  a  glebe-  I  de  Estrella  are  between  tiuuo  and  6j0i»  feet  above 
house;  St.  John's,  141/.,  with  a  glebe-house;  St.  Paul's,  j  South  of  the  Tagus,  thp  Sierra  de  San  Pedro,  i 
Soulhsea,  310/. ;  and  All  Saints,  Mile  End,  160/.    The  vicar    tion  of  the  Montanas  de  Toledo,  enters  Portufcal 
of  Portsea  is  patron  of  these,  except  St.  John's,  to  which  '  talegre,  and  divides  the  basin  of  the  Tagus  from 
the  proprietors  of  pews  present.  Guadiana.      Farther   south   is  the  Serra  de 

Theie  were,  in  ls:{:{,  in   the  parishes  of  Portsmouth  and    which  may  be  called  a  continuation  of  the  Sierra 
Porihea,  an  infant  school,  with  40  children,  held  in  Portsea    being  separated  from  it  only  by  the  course  of  the 
workhouse;  a  grammar  school  for 'JO  free  scholars ;  a  large  '  The  great  chains  of  tho   Portuguese   mountains 
school,  rolled  *'Ilie   3i*nelirial  Society  School,*  with  from  ,  general  incHiiation  from  north-east  to  soutb-weaU  i 
2()0  to  :iOO  b>>>s  ;  *  The  Portsea  Institution,*  for   110  girls;  >  throw  off  numerous  off&eti,  which  cover  a  great  pa^i 


which   divide  the  waters    of    the    Miiihu    from  tbiN  tf 
the    Douro.     It   enters   Portugal  norib  of  Rragann.  mA 
covers  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  of  Tras  o* 
and    part    of    that    of   Entre    Douro    e   Minbo. 
of  the   Douro  is  tlie  Serra  de   Alcuba,  which  divida 
basin  of  the  Douro  from  that  of  the  Mondego;  and; 


ira 


wiih  70  boys  and  60  girls;  and   four  other  schools,  wholly  '  snuth-east  by  the  mountains  of  Purtalegre,  F 
or  |)ar:ly  supported  by  subscription,  with  271  children  of    Evora  ft  om  the  basin  of  the  Guadiana,  «hirb,d 
bo.li  ^exes.     Theie  was  a  proprietary  school,  with  100  boys,  \  respect  from  the  other  great  rivers  of  Portugal,  uw.i 
and  there  were  about   two  hundred  and  seventy  day   or    direction  from  north  to  south,  and  belongs,  eien  in  it*  ■ 
biiai'din,;  and  day  schools,   most  of  them  of  a  very  humble    course,  partly  to  Portugal  and  partly  to  Spain.     Tbt 
de.-^ciipiion.     There  were  Returns  of  the  number  of  scholars  \  vince  of  Ali^arve,  situated  at  the  southern  eztremitf 
fr>tin  two  hundred  and  seventeen  of  these  schotds,  which  ;  kingdom,  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  Serra  da 
oiiiained  l'J43  bo\s,  47  j  v;iils»and  'liiol  children  of  sex  not  |  chique,  and  forms  a  strip  of  land  between  tUemooniaia 
diHtin^ui>h«>c|.     Tlicie  were,  at  the  same  time,  twenty-six    the  sea.  which  has  a  general  slope  to  the  south,  and 
Sund;iy-sciii>ols,  with  4G'Jf)  scholars  of  both  sexes.     Some    versed  by  numerous  torrents  running  from  north  lata 
of  the  charity  and  nii'St  of  the  Sunday-schools  have  lending  ;      Climate^  PnHiucts,  ^c.—The  climate  of  P  i 

libraries  attached.     There  are  a  Portsmouth  and  Portsea  ;  sents  considerable   \ariations    in    the    northc 
Literary  and  Philo>ophicaI  SiK-iety,  with  a  toleriibly  exten-  [  southern    provinces.      Tho  southern    provinces 
ftivv    musM.ni  :    an    institution,    called    *The    Hampshire    hot  in  summer  and    are  subject  to    dronghti:    ■ 
Literary  Sdc.el),' with  a  valuable  collection  of  books;  and  a    whole  hnwever  the  climate  may  bo   said    to  be 
McflMUics'  liHiitutiiiii.  j  with   the   except  ion    of   a   few  spots   south  of 

BcAide  the  fort.ticiitions  of  the  two  towns  of  Portsmouth    and    near   Seiubal.     Tho   products  of  t^e  conkiirj 
and  Pu7t»ca,  the  island  of  Portsea  has  strong  defences.    On  [  corn,   Indian  corn,  rice,  hemp,  tlax,  boney. 
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f  fruits,  ospecially  excellent  oranges  and  lemons,  almonds, 
nd  abundance  of  good  wine.  The  sea  along  the  coasts 
nd  the  rivers  abound  with  fish,  which  is  a  great 
riiele  of  food  with  all  classes.  Sea-salt  is  collected  in 
arious  places,  ])articularly  in  the  lagoon  of  Setubal.  The 
heep  supply  abundance  of  wool,  of  which  some  is  equal  to 
hat  of  the  Spanish  merinos  in  fineness.  Portugal  has 
lines  of  copper,  tin,  and  iron,  of  which  only  some  of  iron 
re  worked.  The  manufactured  articles  are  coarse  woollen 
loths  in  Alemtejo  and  Beira;  linens  in  Minho,  Beira,  and 
*ras  OS  Monies;  silks  at  Campo  Grande  near  Lisbon,  and 
Iso  at  Oporto  and  Braganza;  jewellery  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 
liere  are  glass-works  at  Marinha  Grande ;  paper  manufac- 
>rie4  at  Alemquer,  Lisbon,  and  Guimavaens  ;  potteries  at 
«isbon.  Oporto,  Coimbra,  Beja,  Ebtremoz,  and  Caldas  ;  cot- 
^n  manufactories  at  Alcoba9aand  Thomar;  and  tanneries 
Q  various  parts. 

Population, — The  population  of  Portugal  was  estimated 
t  about  three  millions  in  1827,  but  there  has  been  no 
ensus  in  the  present  century. 

The  population  of  Portugal  proper  resembles  in  appear- 
Dce  and  manners  that  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
inces  of  Spain,  especially  of  Galicia,  the  dialect  of  the  Gal- 
9gos  being  also  akin  to  the  Portuguese  language.  But  the 
Portuguese  differ  considerably  fVom  their  neighbours  of 
Jastile  and  Leon,  both  in  their  manners  and  character, 
nd  the  difference  has  forcibly  struck  most  travellers  who 
tave  crossed  the  eastern  frontier  of  Portugal,  which  in 
everal  places  is  not  marked  by  any  geographical  buun- 
ary.  On  the  Portuguese  side  of  the  line  the  villages  are 
rretched  in  the  extreme ;  the  inhabitants  are  filthy  both  in 
heir  houses  and  persons,  and  the  peasants  seem  dejected, 
idolent,  and  spiritless.  The  Spanish  villages  on  the  other 
ide  are  comparatively  clean,  and  the  Spanish  peasants  look 
lanly,  robust,  and  active.  People  have  endeavoured  to 
nd  a  reason  for  this  difference  in  the  municipal  or  i-ather 
ommunal  institutions  of  Spain,  which  even  under  the  abso- 
jte  monarchy  retained  their  original  freedom.  [Ayuntami- 
NTO.]  In  some  provinces  of  Portugal  however,  especially  in 
be  mountainous  districts,  such  as  Tras  os  Montes,  the  pea- 
try  are  superior  in  activity  and  spirit  to  the  rest,  and  it 
«d  mostly  from  those  districts  that  the  fine  redments  of 
ght  infantry  called  Ca^adores  were  raised,  which  behaved 
>  remarkably  well  throughout  the  Peninsular  war. 
With  regard  to  the  educated  classes,  those  of  Portugal 
■e  generally  polished  in  their  manners,  courteous  to  stran- 
>rs,  insinuating,  fond  of  conversation,  and  perhaps  more 
easing  in  their  outward  address  than  the  generality  of  the 
•rresponding  classes  in  Spain.  The  '  fidalgos,'  or  provincial 
»bility,  are  very  numerous,  though  mostly  poor. 
Education. — Education  in  Portugal  is  lower  than  in 
>ain.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  however  is  not  wanting 
those  literary  and  scientific  institutions  which,  in  any 
»ll  regulated  country,  are  calculated  to  encourage  and  ad- 
nce  science.  Besides  an  observatory,  an  establishment 
lich  has  in  some  degree  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
tronomy,  there  are  at  Lisbon  a  royal  naval  school,  an  aca- 
my  of  civil  and  naval  architecture,  fortification  and  artil- 
ry,  and  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture ;  a  college  of  sur- 
ons,  a  commercial  school,  a  royal  military  college,  and 
lOther  where  the  modern  and  antient  languages,  together 
th  geometry,  phy.'.ics,  and  philosophy,  are  taught.  The 
oyal  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  holds  the  first  rank 
Qong  the  scientific  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  likewise 
dds  its  sittings  at  Lisbon.  A  sDciety  for  the  encourage- 
ent  of  national  industry  was  established  in  Lisbon  during 
jm  Pedro's  regency.  There  are  also  in  the  capital  exten- 
ire  public  libraries,  a  botanical  garden,  a  museum  of  natural 
story,  and  various  other  scientific  collections;  a  musical 
minary,  and  a  college  for  Irish  missionaries.  Yet  with  all 
ese  advantages  science  and  literature  are  now  in  Portugal 
the  lowest  ebb.  According  to  Balbi,  there  were  only 
xtecn  printing-offices  in  all  Portugal  in  1827;  one  in 
oimbra,  three  in  Oporto,  and  twelve  in  Lisbon,  which 
iree  places  were  the  only  towns  that  contained  libraries  or 
itablishments  for  the  sale  of  books. 
Revenue,  Trade,  ^'C. — ^The  public  revenue  in  1837 
as  reckoned  at  a  little  more  than  two  millions  sterling, 
nd  the  expenditure  exceeded  it  by  nearly  half  a  mil- 
on.  The  public  debt  was  above  sixteen  millions  sterling, 
he  present  revenue  of  Portugal  arises  chiefly  from  the 
ustoms.  The  foreign  trade  is  principally  in  the  hands  of 
Inglish  merchants.  Most  of  the  Portuguese  wines  and 
P.O.,  No.  1157. 


other  produce  are  consumed  in  England.  The  direct  trade 
between  tlie  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  tho*o  of  Portugal 
was  formerly  carried  on  chiefly  in  English  bottoms ;  but 
more  recently  nearly  one-third  of  the  ships  engaged  in  this 
trade  are  Portuguese,  and  the  trade  with  Ireland  is  almost 
wholly  carried  on  in  Portuguese  vessels.  Internal  com* 
merce  suffers  from  the  want  of  good  roads.  There  are  no 
canals,  and  the  few  rivers  which  are  navigable  are  not  so  at 
all  seasons.  Of  late  years  the  useful  arts  have  made  some 
progress;  but  few  if  any  of  the  products  of  Portuguese  in- 
dustry can  enter  into  competition  with  the  corresponding 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Navy  and  Army.— Tho  navy  of  Portugal  now  consists  of 
two  ships  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  and  some  smaller  vessels. 
During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  it  was  the 
largest  in  the  world.  The  Portuguese  navy  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  and  the  English  in  theit 
wars  with  that  country  when  it  formed  part  of  the  Spanish 
dominions;  and  although  it  revived  under  the  first  sove- 
reigns of  the  house  of  Braganza,  it  again  declined,  and  is  now 
reduced  to  its  present  low  condition.  The  best  sailor?  are 
from  the  Algarve  and  the  Azores.  There  is  no  other  naval 
station  in  the  kingdom  besides  Lisbon,  where  there  are  an 
arsenal,  dock,  marine  school,  and  other  naval  estabhsh- 
ments.  The  land  forces  of  Portugal  have  lately  varied 
between  25,000  and  30,000  men,  according  as  the  rebels, 
who  still  hold  out  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Algarve,  have 
risen  to  importance.  The  uniforms  and  accoutrements  of 
the  men  resemble  those  of  the  British  troops. 

Religion. — The  whole  Portuguese  nation  professos  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  At  the  head  of  the  clergy  is 
the  patriarch  of  Lisbon,  who  has  five  suffragan  bishops, 
besides  four  foreign  bishops,  and  the  archbishops  of 
Braga  in  the  north  and  Evura  in  the  south,  who  have 
each  four  suffragan  bishops.  The  monastic  clergy  pre- 
vious to  the  late  revolutions  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
so  numerous  as  was  generally  supposed  by  foreigners.  It 
is  stated  in  a  work  published  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  to  have  consisted  of  about  eight  thousand  monks. 
Among  the  Portuguese  convents,  four  were  rich,  namely, 
those  of  Alcoba9a,  Thomar,  Mafra,  and  Santa  Cruz  of 
Coimbra.  One  half  of  the  remainder  were  of  the  mendicant 
orders,  and  the  re»t  had  a  limited  income  just  sufficient  lor 
the  subsistence  of  their  inmates.  Such  is  the  statement  of  the 
work  above  mentioned,  which  gives  the  monastic  statistics 
of  Portugal  as  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
( Os  Fraaes  Julgudos  no  Tribunal  da  Razao ;  Obra  Posi- 
huma  da  F.Doutor  Conimbricense.)  *The  very  hospitality/ 
obseiTes  the  author,  'for  which  monasteries  have  long  been 
famed,  has  given  occasion  to  slander  against  them.  Foreign 
travellers  of  distinction,  who  had  no  local  knowledge  of  per- 
sons and  things,  being  occasionally  received  in  monastic 
houses  and  treated  according  to  their  rank,  have  assumed 
that  the  inmates  lived  generally  in  the  same  style  as  they 
treat  their  distinguished  guests.  Had  they  shared  the 
common  fare  of  the  refectory,  they  would  have  formed  a  dif- 
ferent judgment.  The  convents  of  men  were  suppressed  in 
May.  1834,  by  Dom  Pedro,  the  father  of  the  present  queen 
of  Portugal,  and  their  property  has  been  annexed  to  the 
domain  of  the  state.  The  monks  are  allowed  a  small  pit- 
tance from  the  treasury. 

Though  Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  the  state  in  Por- 
tugal, and  the  new  constitution  contains  no  article  allowing 
any  other  worship,  other  creeds  are  tolerated,  and  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  who  reside  at  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  other 
commercial  towns  are  nowise  molested. 

Political  Divisions. — Portugal  and  the  Algarve  were 
divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  six  provinces, 
namely,  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  Tras  os  Montes, 
Beira,  Estremadura,  Alentejo,  Algarve.  Each  pro- 
vince was  divided  into  comarcas,  and  each  comarca  into 
parishes.  A  description  of  each  province  is  given  under  its 
proper  head.  The  Cortes  have  lately  made  a  new  territorial 
division  of  the  kingdom  into  twelve  provinces,  which  are 
subdivided  into  twenty-six  comarcas,  which  are  again 
further  divided  into  julgados. 

Government  and  Constitution, — During  the  middle  ages 
feudalism  was  as  prevalent  in  Portugal  as  in  Spain,  hut 
the  king  was  less  restrained  than  in  any  other  kingdom  in 
the  Peninsula;  for  though  Portugal  had  very  early  popular 
representation,  the  deputies  of  the  towns  were  fewer,  not  so 
well  organised  us  a  political  body,  and  consequently  much  less 
influential  than  in  Castile  or  Aragon.   The  first  instance  of 
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popular  represent  at  ion  in  Portuj^iil  occurred  in  1143,  when 
ilio  tiiree  opiates  mW  at  I^unic^o,  to  cunHnn  Alfonso  1.  in 
the  tilic  uf  kiiiLS  wliirh  he  had  irrtMYi'd  tVmn  \\u*  Koldicrs 
ui'wr  UiL*  battle  of  ()iiii(}uu.  Attain,  in  1181,  and  in  the 
lifetime  nf  Alftuiso,  the  (  oiten  met,  and  gave  tlio  nation  the 
celchiiited  eodc  and  ron^tttution  known  an  the  *  Laws  of 
Lunie^'d.'  Hy  this  constitution  the  crown  was*  made  here- 
ditary in  the  royal  family,  but  could  passt  to  the  collateral 
lines  only  with  the  consent  of  the  estates.  If  the  king  left 
tu)  male  issue,  the  succession  devolved  on  the  e]de»t 
daughter,  pruvidetl  she  married  a  native  ))rince  or  a  noble; 
but  if  slu>  ^axe  her  hand  to  a  forei<;ner,  she  was  ipso  /act n 
i'\>  iuded  fiom  the  throne.  Hence  Beatrix,  daughter  of 
Ferdinan:],  was  deprived  of  tlie  succession  fur  having 
inurned  Juan  I.  of  Castile.  But  the  Cortes  of  Portugal,  like 
lli«ise  of  other  states  in  the  Peninsula,  fell  by  the  repeated 
ultaeks  and  encroachments  of  the  crown  and  the  inability 
or  unwillin^ue>s  of  the  people  to  defend  their  rights.  The 
kings  of  the  liou-eof  Braganza  ruled  a^  de>policallv  as  their 
)iredece^si)is,  and  the  constitutional  liberties  of  Vortu<:al 
weie  toriTdtten.  At  last,  in  182U,  afier  a  momentary  adop- 
timi  of  the  Spaiii>h  roiistitution,  a  new  one  was  framed,  tlie 
principal  features  of  which  were  a  conditional  veto  in  the  king, 
only  one  chamber,  and  the  eleciion  of  the  deputies  to  be 
made  by  electors  chosen  b\  the  |)eople  from  anions  all  land- 
holders pa)  in;^  a  direct  tax  of  about  ten  shillin^'^.  This  consti- 
tution was  abolisiied  in  iS'2.1.  in  June,  1821,  John  VI.  issued 
a  decree  reviviiiir  the  old  constitution,  and  summoniui^  the  \ 
Cortes  of  Lamego;  but  the  Spanish  government,  fearing 
that  the  example  of  Portugal  might  awaken  a  similar 
feeling  among  their  subjects,  oppohed  the  measure,  and 
it  was  never  carried  into  effect.  In  Aprd,  lb'2G.  Dom 
Pedro  granie<l  his  subjects  a  constitution,  which  esta- 
blished two  rhambers  (the  members  of  the  higher  bein<; 
hereditary),  and  in  other  respects  rehcmbled  the  French 
charier.  Though  mure  monarchical  in  its  tendency  than 
that  of  i8'2U.  the  carta  of  l>om  Pedro  satisfied  the  enli<rht- 
ened  part  of  the  nation  ;  but  it  was  strongly  opi>osed  by  the 
SejftemlthtitdS,  or  partisans  of  the  old  one,  who  more  than 
once  succeeded  in  o\crturnini;  it  and  re-establishing  the 
old  form  of  government.  At  last,  in  lb.16.  another  consti- 
tution, neither  so  free  as  the  former  nor  so  monarchical  as 
the  latter,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Cortes.  This  constitution 
establishes  two  chambers,  both  elective,  and  determines 
that  no  citizen  can  be  an  elector  unless  he  possesses  an 
income  of  SU.OUO  reis  ('id/. )  arising  from  landed  property. 

By  the  reparation  of  Brazil,  the  Puituguese  monarch)  has 
been  shorn  of  the  brightest  jewel  of  it»  crown.  The  remaining 
dependencies  of  Portugal  arc — I,  the  AioiiKs;  2,  MaJ)£IRa. 
and  Porio  iSanio:  3,  the  islands  of  Cape  Verd  [VkrhIl]  ; 
'l,ihe  i^landx  of  San  Thome  and  Uo  Principe  ;  .1,  the  cap- 
taincy (u'  L'overniiient  of  Congo  or  Angola;  6.  the  go\ern- 
nuMit  of  MoZAMHiQUK  ou  the  eastein  coast  of  Africa:  7, the 
gii>eriimeiit  of  Goa  in  the  East  Indies;  b,  that  of  MaCao 
on  ihecoii^t  of  China;  \)^  some  small  settlements  at  Timor 
and  other  nci&!hbourin«r  islands:  all  these  are  described 
under  the  abo\e  heads.  Mo>t  of  these  Portuguese  settle- 
iiu'Uts,  c-pecially  tho^e  on  the  coast  of  Afiica,  are  in  a  state 
ni'decii).  I'iie  wieiched  slate,  both  pii>sical  and  moral, 
of  those  on  the  Mozambique  coast,  is  uell  tlepicted  m  Ca])- 
tain  Omcii's  •Narrative  of  Vojuges  toexploie  the  coasts 
of  .Aiii-a,  .Arabia,  and  Madagascar.*  It  is  impossible  to 
u-ceriain  the  population  of  all  these  dei>endeiicies.  some  of 
wbicb,  such  as  Coni^o  and  Mozambique,  include  lar^u  in-  ' 
land  tracts  of  country,  which  are  only  nominally  bubjeut  to  > 
the  Portuguese. 

(M. llano,    Dircif.mirio   Geo^rafii^    de   EsjmRa  y   Por- 
iHSTuf :   \iii\h\,  Stali^ti(jue  du  Rtrtugai ;  Kin^vy,  Rtrtu^ai  ' 
iffuJ^fraffii.)  '  I 

Hi* fort/. — The  eaily  history  of  Portugal  cannot  convc-  ; 
nieriily  be  separates  I  from  that  of  the  other  kingdoms  in  ' 
the  Peninsula.  The  Iberians  and  the  Celts  were  the  oldest  • 
inhabitant^*  of  the  country  :  and  ii  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
Pha*nicians.  who  settled  amunt;  the  Tuidetani,  likewise 
\isited  it*>  slu)res.  When  the(.arilia^ini.ins  in\ade4l  the  Pe-  J 
nin.'«iila,  their  general  llamilcar  overian  and  subdued  itn  | 
western  provinces.  The  Romans,  \i  ho  succeeded  the  Car- 
thaginiaus  as  masters  of  the  Peninsula,  i;o\erned  bv  their 
pinturs  the  province  of  Lusitania,  the  antient  limits  of 
which  have  been  variously  defined  by  dilfeient  authors. 
Strabo  (iii ,  p.  l.VJ)  intimates  that  it  extended  from  the 
Tagus  to  the  Ocean  en  the  north  and  on  the  west,  and 
wa4   bounded   on    the  ea«t    by  the   CarjH^tani,    Vcttones, 


Vaca'i,  and  Callaici.  But  when  Au|cu»tu»  b 
the  Peninsula  into  I  hive  provinceii,  Bvtira.  1 
sis  and  Lusitania,  the  last  urdy  cunipn«««i  i! 
l>eiween  the  Douru  (Durius)  and  the  GuAdm 
extending  on  the  eastern  side  as  far  as  Li 
Talavera)  and  Augustobrii^a  (now  Puente  dvl 
on  the  Tag  us,  or  the  fi  on  tiers  of  the  Vctiuiie*  and 
It  thus  comprised  the  greater  part  ut  the  m«Kici 
of  Portugal,  besides  a  considerable  purtMn  uf 
Est remad lira,  lliis  region  wa.<i  inhabitefl  by  \aru 
of  whom  the  urincipai  were  the  Lu^itani,  Arts 
Turduli,  &c.  [Spain J.  all  of  whom  wvrc  rude  i 
people,  who  nuide  several  attempts  tu  »liBke  o 
of  the  republic.  Viriatus,  Ytho  rontvnded  lo 
successfully  \tiih  the  best  Roman  legioni,  « 
tanian  shepherd.  When  Spain  was  iiiundai 
Germanic  tribes.  Portugal  shared  in  the  genet 
tion;  and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  vighi 
the  torrent  of  Arabian  conquest  spread  over  ibe 
the  territories  aijd  towns  of  Portus;al  vvre  as 
dued  as  the  remainder  of  Spain.     [MooHi:  Mr 

During  the  first  centur>  afier  thu  Saraeen  mi 
tugal  in  the  hands   of  the  unbeliever*  khannl 
the  rest  of  Spam.    In  the  ninth  century  houetcr 
part  of  nortliern  Pi>rtugal  was  wTe»te«l  from  il 
medans,  and  became  subject  to  local   governors 
on  the  counts  of  Galicia.    The  south  afi  11  reixi> 
hands  of  the  Mohammedans  until  towards  tlie  « 
twelfth  century,  v^lien  Santarem,  Lisbun.  aiid  ( 
reducL-d  by  Alfon.so  VI.,  the  conqueror  of  Totcdo. 
conqueats  however  were  continually  exposed  to  ibi 
of  the  Almoia\ides,  that  monarch,  in  lU93,  coni 
his  son-in-law  Henry  of  Be»an^n,   who  vat  dc 
a  direct  line  from  llui^ues  Caj>et.  the  f{u\en 
subdued  territoiies  fioin  the  M mho  to  t lie  Ta«H 
title  of  count.     At  the  same  time  Ilv[ir>'.  «he 
residence  at  Guimaraens,  was  permitted  to  boki 
right  whatever  conquests  he  might  make  from  ihi 
yond  iheTagus.    In  this  manner  he  reduced  mMl 
hammudan  governors  of  fortresses  south  and  east  c 
to  the  condition  of  tributaries.  On  his  death  m  I 
Alfonso  succeeded  to  the  dif^nity  of  count,  which  tl 
king  had  previously  rendered  lierethlary  in  hii 
new  count  pioveil  a  more  formidable  eiiem%  lo  ^i 
medans   than  cv^-n  his  father.     In  ll3V.havii 
to  reduce  the  Moorish  forire>ses  we«t  of  the  Gl 
assembled   u   powerful   army   at  Cuirabra,    and 
toviards   Badaj oz,  the    f^overnor  uf    whieh    p\at 
received  i*on  aider  able  reinforcements  from  Atria 
to  meet  him.     The  Mlnjis  were  however  defeated 
loss  at  Ourique  in  1  13'J. 

Portufiral  under  the  Kwg^  of  tht'  H'.tue  qf 
(1I3«J-1J57).— After  the  Victory*  of  OurK|ue,  AI 
hiid  for  some  time  contemplated  thruunig  ufT  hu 
to  his  laNKful  sovereign,  caused  himself  t^  be  i 
king  by  the  soldiers.  The  cortes  of  Lamego  con 
title,  and  gave  to  the  new  kingdom,  which  waaark 
by  the  pope  Alexander  III.,  a  code  of  laws  and 
tion.  InlNii  Alfonso  retook  Santaretu  from 
and,  soon  after  (I  ND.  Lisbon  with  the  B»ai»tabci 
of  crusaders  under  the  command  of  WMiura  L 
[Lisi.on]  In  ll(i-2  he  founded  the  twu  mditjn 
Avis  and  San  Mn^uel  del  AIj,  which  siiij  ei 
lemainder  of  his  reign  was  spent  cither  m  «ar 
Moors,  or  in  defending  his  dommions  agjuut  tbi 
l^'cm  and  Cjisiile.  who  di<>puted  his  claim  to  ibe  ix>v 
This  kin^',  whosc  memory  is  held  ni  the  grvate* 
tioii  by  the  Portuguese,  died  at  the  clo^e  ol  I  he  } 
He  was  succeedeil  by  Sauclio  I.,  his  eldest  survi 
w  hose  reign  was  by  no  means  so  glorious.  Thougl 
aid  of  some  crusaders,  whom  a  tempest  forced  to  la 
in  the  port  of  Lisbon,  he  took  the  luaii  uf  Sdvcs  lo 
and  though  he  utU'r«ard»  detended  his  cunquett 
cess  against  (he  Almohades  in  1190,  be  netrnb 
Pulmella,  Alcacar  do  Sal,  Cuimbra,  and  other  irap 
tresses  ;  some  of  which  he  did  u  t  recover  lor  &■» 
Sancho  died  in  IJ 1 1.  His  successor,  AlfonauII.,  ka 
to  sustain  a  war  against  the  king  uf  Leon,  vbo  pt 
into  his  dominions ;  but  a  fcace  being  condudni 
all  his  attention  to  (he  prosecution  of  the  war  b(I 
Mohammedans.  Though  he  was  not  preseiit  at  lbs 
Tolosa  tl'Jr.'),  he  nevertheless  sent  to  Alfoi 
Castile  liis  contingent  of  troops.     In  1217 
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notiicr  Heet  of  crusuders  in  his  port  le<l  him  to  undertake, 
ith  tbcir  aid,  the  siege  of  Alcazar  do  Sal,  and  after  a  block- 
le   uf  several  months,  and  a  battle  fought  under  its  walls, 
lat  important  fortress  was  aj^aiu  recovered.    This  conquest 
as   followed  by  that  of  Moura  and  otiier  towns  in  Alen- 
rjo.      His  son  Sancho  II.,  who  succeeded  him  in  12*23,  was 
nimated  by  the  same  military  ardour.     Soon  after  his  ac- 
Mbion   he  recovered  Elvas,  Jarumenha,  and   Serpa.     He 
len    carried   the  war    into  Algarve,   and   was   victorious 
several  partial   engat^ements.     He  also  made  successful 
icursions  into  Alentejo,  which  he  appears  to  have  com- 
letely  delivered  from  the  infidels.     At  the  same  time  the 
oights  of  Santiago,  to  whom   he  had  entrusted   the  de- 
^nc•e  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  reduced  Tavira,  Faro,  Louie, 
id  other  towns  in  Algarvc.     The  populous  city  of  Silves, 
hich   had  been  regained  by  the  Mohannncdans,  was  like- 
iac    recovered   by  the   knights  of  that  Order.     In   1245 
Biicho,  havinir  become  higlily  unpopular  with  the  clergy, 
liosG  privileges  he  attacked,  an  application  was  made  by 
lem  to  Innocent  IV.,  who  was  then  presidin{{  over  a  gene- 
lI  council  at  Lyon,  and  who,  in  concert  with  the  fathers, 
sue<l  a  decree,  by  which,  thoui^h  the  royal  title  was  left  to 
ancho,  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  was  declared 
»  be  vested  in  the  Infante  Alfonso,  brother  of  the  king. 
.tier  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  resist  the  papal  decree, 
le  dethroned  monarch  retired  to  Toledo,  where  he  ended 
is  days  early  in   12-18.     Alfonso  HI.  completed  the  con- 
jest  of  Al^arve,  which  his  predecessor  had  begun,  and 
as  thence  called   the  'Restorer.*      Though  he  owed  his 
irone    to  a   decision    of   the    holy   see,    he    showed    as 
ttle  disposition  as  his  brother  to  comply  with  its  demands, 
he  whole  of  his  reign  was  passed  in  disputes,  either  with 
s  prelates,  whose  religious  privileges  he  sought  to  curtail, 

*  viilh  the  military  orders,  whose  possessions  had  from 
mquest  become  too  large.  In  both  instances  however  he 
■s  forced  to  yield.  Alfonso  died  in  1  '^79,  and  was  succeeded 
r  his  son  Dinis,  who,  like  his  father  and  most  of  his  pre- 
soessors,  was  lonc^  at  war  with  the  church.  Having 
;  last  convoked  a  meeting  of  his  prelates,  he  effected  a  re- 
»liciliation  with  the  church  by  yielding  in  most  points, 
lOUgh  he  was  completely  successful  in  the  main  one, 
iraeiy,   that  no  order  of  ecclesiastics  should  be  allowed 

hold  land  in  his  kinp[dom.  The  rei^n  of  Dinis  was  not 
gnalised  by  i\ireign  conquest;  the  Mohammedans  being 
len  reduced,  through  the  activity  of  Ferdmand  III.,  to  the 

ts  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  He  had  however  to 
Mi»end  with  his  rebellious  son  Alfonso,  who,  aided  by  a 

ulent  and  discontented  nobility,  more  than  once  took 

field  against  him.  The  name  of  Dinis  has  passed  to 
«lerity  coupled  with  the  glorious  epithets  of  *  the  just,' 
!ie  husbandman,'  and  *  the  father  of  his  country.'  He  was 
B  first  who  turned  to  account  the  favourable  position  of 
B  country  for  commerce,  and  who,  by  awaking  the  enter- 
se  of  his  subjects,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of 
Ttugal  in  the  succeeding  century.  Himself  a  scholar  and 
loet,  ho  was  a  generous  patron  of  science,  which  he  fos- 
ed  in  his  states.  In  1284  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
iversity  in  Lisbon,  which  he  afterwards  (1308)  trans- 
red  to  Ck)imbra.  With  the  confiscated  possessions  of  the 
rraplars,  he  founded  and  endowed  the  new  miUtary  order 
ChriKt. 

Dinis  was  succeeded,  in  1325,  by  his  son  Alfonso  IV.. 
.rnamed  the  Brave,  whose  reign  was  almost  entirely  spent 
,  war  with  his  namesake  of  Castile.  Peace  being  at 
at  concluded  between  them  by  the  interference  of  the 
spe,  he  joined  his  arms  to  those  of  his  rival,  and  assisted 
am  in  humbling  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans,  who,  re- 
ifurced    by   ttieir   African    neighbours,    threatened    once 

«reto  accomplish  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula. 

I  son  Pedro  I.,  who  succeeded  him  in  1367,  is  chiefly 
»^wn  by  his  secret  marriage  with  the  celebrated  Ines  de 
■Astro,  and  the  tissue  of  crimes  caused  by  that  union.  He 
'M  succeeded  in  1367  by  his  son  Fernando  I.,  who,  on  the 
Mth  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile  without  male  heirs,  as- 
inied  the  regal  title  and  arms  of  that  kingdom,  os  the 
"^ndson  of  the  Princess  Keatri.x,  daughter  of  Sancho  tbe 
"^ve  of  Castile.     His  entire  reign  was  spent  in  war  with 

*  bastard  Enrique,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Cas- 
®  9  but  thouuh  he  wasted  his  resources,  he  gained  no  ad- 
'^^'iges.  With  the  death  of  this  monarch,  in  1383,  the 
^*^  Ime  of  the  Burgundian  princes  became  extinct  in  Por- 
5?^^-  His  daughter  Beatrix,  who  had  married  Juan  I.  of 
*^»le,  was  the  true  heir  to  the  throne,  but  the  Portuguese 


were  so  averse  to  a  connection  with  Castile,  that,  on  f  h# 
marriage  of  the  princess  with  theCastilian  king,  it  had  bee& 
expressly  stipulated  that  in  case  of  Fcrnando's  death  the 
government  should  be  vested  in  a  regency  un^il  Beatrix  had 
a  son  capable  of  assuming  the  soverei:;nty.     Accordingly 
Dom  Joam,  grand-roaster  of  the  order  of  Avis,   an  ille- 
gitimate son   of   king    Pedro   I.,  was   appomied    regent, 
and  two    years   afterwards  was   proclaimed    king  by    the 
states  assembled  at  Coirabra   in    1385,   to   the    prejudice 
of    Enrique,    son    of    Beatrix,    the  lawful    heir    to    the 
Portuguese  throne.    Joam  I.  maintained  the  possession  of 
his  usurped  throne  with  great  ability  and  courage.     After 
several  successful  encounters  with  the  troops  of  the  Casti* 
lian  king,  he  defeated  them  with  great  loss  at  Aljubarrota, 
a  village  in  Portuguese  Estremadura  (August  N,   1385). 
With  this  king  begins  the  native  Ime  of  Portugucfte  kings« 
as  well  as  the  foreign  conquests  and  voyages  of  discovery 
which  established  the  greatness  of  Portugal.     The  import- 
ant fortress  of  Ceuta  was  wrested  fiom  llie  Moors  in  1415. 
Henry,  surnamed  the   Navigator,  one  of  the  king's  sons, 
who  had  made  the  mathematical  sciences  and  navigation 
almost  his  sole  study,   tirst  set   on   foot  tho&e  en tei prises 
of  discovery  and  commerce  which  raised  Portugal  so  much 
above  contemporary  stales.     He  made  a  first  voyage  of  dis- 
covery in  1419,  which  proved  unsuccessful.    In  the  follow- 
ing year,  with  three  vessels,  he  reached  the  Madeiras,  which 
had  been  previously  discovered  by  Machin,  an  Englishman. 
A  subsequent  expedition  penetrated  as  far  south  as  Sierra 
Leona,  within   three  degrees  of  the  line.    The   reign   of 
Joam  I.  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  glorious  which 
Portugal  ever  had.     He  improved  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  and  introduced  many  salutary  reforms  into  the 
courts  of  justice.     He  transferred  the  royal  residence  from 
Coimbra  to  Lisbon.    At  his  death  in  1433.  Joam  I.  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Duarte,  under  whose  reign  happened  the  dis- 
astrous expedition  against  Tangiers,  in  which  the  Portu- 
guese lost  an  army,  besides  one  of  their  leaders,  the  Infante 
t>om  Fernando,  who  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moors  (1437). 

Duarte,  who  died  of  the  plague  atTomar,  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Alfonso  V. ;  but  as  he  was  only  six  years 
of  age  on  his  father's  death,  the  regency  devolved,  accord- 
ing io  his  will,  upon  the  queen-mother,  a  very  able  princess. 
Under  the  reign  of  this  king  the  career  of  African  conquest 
was  ardently  prosecuted.  The  port  of  Alcazar  Saguer,  on 
the  African  coast,  was  invested  and  taken  in  1457.  Arsilla, 
a  port  on  the  Atlantic,  was  next  stormed,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants were  put  to  the  sword  (1471).  The  populous  city  of 
Tangiers,  which  had  hitherto  defied  all  the  power  of  Por- 
tugal, was  next  reduced,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  his  eldest  son  Joam,  who  for  his  gallant  behaviour  on 
this  occaaion  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  reign  Alfonso  was  induced  to  favour  the 
pretensions  of  La  Beltraneja  to  the  throne  of  Castile,  and  to 
make  war  upon  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whom  he  considered 
as  usurpers.  But  his  troops  having  been  completely  routed 
atToro,  in  1476,  he  was  obliged  to  accept  peace  on  very 
humiliating  conditions  (1479).  Alfonso  died  of  the  plague 
in  1481.  He  founded  the  order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword. 
He  was  a  great  patron  of  literature,  and  the  first  Portuguese 
king  who  collected  a  library,  and  ordered  the  national  his- 
tory to  be  treated  by  competent  writers.  His  reign  was 
likewise  signalised  by  the  progress  of  maritime  discovery, 
and  the  Azores,  with  the  Madeiras,  tbe  Canaries,  Cape 
Verd,  and  other  islands  west  of  the  African  continent,  were 
either  discovered  or  colonised  through  the  persevering 
efibrts  of  the  Infante  Dom  Enrique.  Joam  II.,  who  suc- 
ceeded Alfonso  II.,  was  justly  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
munarchs  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  He  was 
the  first  who  coped  with  the  nobles,  whose  power  had 
greatly  increased  under  his  predecessors.  All  grants  of 
crown-lands  made  by  his  indulgent  predecessors  were  re- 
voked, and  the  judicial  privileges  of  the  nobility  were 
restricted  by  the  appointment  of  plebeians  to  all  tbe  magis* 
tracies.  Some  attempts  having  been  made  by  the  nobles 
to  resist  the  king's  orders,  the  uuke  of  Braganxa,  who  was 
their  representative,  was  beheaded  in  1463,  and  the  duke  of 
Viseo  was  put  to  death  by  the  king's  own  band  in  1483. 
In  this  reign  the  Portuguese  spirit  of  maritime  discovery 
was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  A  fort  was  built  oil 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  which  had  been  discovered  under  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
permanent  commercial  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and 
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from  this  m onion t  Portugal  derived  from  that  coast  a  con- 
si  r!L'r:iMo  prafit  in  ivory  unrl  gold,  whi^h  supplied  ample 
resources  fur  new  enterprises.  Tliis  aciivc  spirit  received 
IVesh  impulse  from  the  capital  and  indu>try  of  the  Spanish 
Jews,  83,000  in  number,  whom  the  intolerant  rigourof  Fer- 
dinand and  I>nlH'llu  had  driven  from  their  dominions,  and 
who  were  admitted  in  Portugal  on  the  payment  of  a  capita- 
tion tax. 

In  1-181,  Joam,  having  conceived  that  by  coasting  along 
the  African  continiMit  u  passage  to  the  Ea^^t  Indies  mipht 
be  dispuveio'i.  dispatched  two  of  his  subjoots,  Pedro  da  Co- 
vdhan  and  Alfonso  da  Payva,  into  Indi.i  and  Abyssinia, 
to  discover  the  route  to  and  between  those  vast  regions, 
and  Icnrn  what  advanta;:e5  Portuguese  commerce  niiglil  de- 
rive from  the  knowledjjc  thus  acqnired.  After  reaching 
Alexandria,  the  two  travellers  separated,  (.'ovilhan  for  India, 
Da  Payva  for  Abyssinia,  agreeir.g  to  rejoin  oa^h  other  in  a 
y^iven  periiKl  at  Cairo.  Covdhan  embarki'd  on  ihe  Red 
S^ea,  and  visited  the  most  famous  cities  of  India  as  far  as 
the  Gaii^'cs.  On  his  return  lie  sailcMl  along  the  shores  of 
Persia.  Arabia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as  Mozambique,  where  he 
learned  that  the  eontin**nt  terminated  in  a  great  cape. 
Having  heard  at  Cairo  of  his  companion's  death,  he  settled 
in  Abyssinia,  whence  he  wrote  to  the  king,  and  i-ent  him  a 
chait  of  the  niari'imc  places  that  he  had  visiied.  These 
discoveries  en'-ourn^ed  J-nm  to  attempt  a  passage  to  India. 
The  kingdoms  t'f  Benin  andCon<;o  weie  first  discovered,  the 
former  by  Joam  Alfonso  de  Avciro,  the  latter  by  Ja>me 
Cam.  [Hlnin;  Congo.]  The  Poriugucfcc  next  formed 
a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Sene;j:al,  the  king  of  which 
country  had  previously  visited  Lisbon.  At  las!,  in  1487,  an 
enlerprisiii<:  t.ificer  named  Barlholmneo  Diaz  discovered 
and  doubled  the  southern  cape  of  Africa,  which,  from  the 
good  expectations  which  it  encouraged,  was  called  O  Cabo 
de  Boa  Esperanza.  [Capi:  of  GoooIIopk  ;  Akric\.]  The 
success  of  these  expeditions,  and  the  wealth  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  newly  discovered  countries  poured  into  Por- 
lui^al,  may  perhaps  be  some  excuse  for  (he  neglect  with 
nrhich  the  proposals  of  Cdumbus  to  ^eek  new  lands  in  the 
west  were  received  at  the  Portuguese  court.  However,  no 
sooner  was  the  happy  issue  of  the  Genoese  pilot's  discovery 
made  known  in  Portu;.^.il,  than  Joam  fllted  out  a  fleet  for 
the  West.  This  led  to  a  dispute  between  Portugal  and 
Castile,  which  Poue  Alexander  VI.  finally  settled  by  a  line 
of  dcman'aiion  drawn  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the 
Azores  and  C;ipc  Verd  Inlands,  thus  separating  the  future 
coii({uests  of  the  two  nations.  [Columiu's;  Amkrica.] 
Joam  II.  died  universally  regretted,  in  M'Jj.  He  was  sue- 
reedcl  by  his  cousin  Manoel,  who  steadily  pursued  the 
vare»T  of  maritime  discovery. 

About  the  close  of  M'J"  the  passage  to  India  by  sea  was 
cffecied  by  a  squadron  of  five  ves>els,  under  the  orders  of 
Vasco  de  Gama,  who  returned  to  Lisbon,  in  September, 
}-i\)*.},  after  ail  absence  of  little  more  than  twovears.  A  fleet 
uf  ihirt.  en  ve.-^>els  wa>  next  fitted  out  and  si  :!  in  'the  same 
Toule.  under  the  direction  of  Pedro  /'"nes  Cabral,  who 
dincovered  lira/d,  and  touched  afterwards  at  Quiloa,  Calicut, 
Cochin,  and  Cananor,  with  which  countries  he  opened  an 
intercourse.  In  1 JOJ,  Va>co  de  (iaina,  beini^  sent  to  India 
n  secimd  time,  with  ten  ^ail,  pernmnently  estalilished  the 
Pi.rtuKUese  authority  in  India.  [Gama,  Vasco  di.]  The 
noxt  considerable  aimanient  whicli  the  Pintiique^e  kini^ 
fiMed  out  for  livlia  coiiMsted  of  ihiitc-.-n  ve>>els  and  I'JOU 
loi-n,  which  weie  put  under  the  orders  of  L^pe  Snares.  S.ioii 
ul'ler  I'Vanci.^co  da  Almeida  wa>senl  to  administer  the  Pur 
lui^woe  conque>t')  in  India.  Ills  son  I^>ureni^o  took  ]'i-s- 
M'^sKin  of  the  Maldi\e  Klaiid-,  and  otabh.hed  factories  :n 
Ce>lon,  while  I'lher  i'Xpeditions,  sent  in  various  directions, 
formed  commerc  al  establi^hmeiiisoii  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
as  well  as  at  iMalacca.  Aif>nso  da  Albi!(|uen|r.e,  by  whom 
.\lmeida  was  replaced,  was  one  of  the  ablest  i-aptains  of  his 
n;:c,  and  the  Portuguese  flat;  waved  triumphantly  alon^r  the 
«:i-t  .Vrri''an  continent  from  tlieStraits  of  Gibraltar  to  Abys- 
;rna,  and  along  the  Asiatic  from  Ormuz  to  Siam.  [Alui'- 
;iVi:K'.)ri':.]  On  ihis  distant  s;age  were  pi  i formed  many 
acl^iif  heroism,  which  gave  a  tmie  to  the  national  character, 
file  c>ini|nests  in  Northern  Africa,  though  unprutl table, 
c-ii^tribuied  to  keep  u)i  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Purtugueve. 
L!>'i>ii  b«'ciine  tlie  lUiM  iin  ortant  commercial  citv  of 
KiiT^,  e:  and  PiM  ti.;:al.  Mie  mist  insiL:ni!:«'ant  of  the  Ku- 
\}-  I :  II  >'ate^   in  cMeiil  uf  ferr:lory  and   population,  grew 
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In    the    rt':i:n    of  Joaui  HI.,  ^.  !p>    succ.  rded    his    father 


Manoel  in  1521,  Indian  discoveries  and  eonn 
still  further  extended.  But  the  rapid  accumulaiiim 
precious  metals  at  home  without  a  correspond. nz  n 
of  domestic  industry,  and  the  lost  of  so  many  of  :.« 
vis^orous  vouth,  who  were  sent  to  extend  vr  drftrrl  h 
(luests,  be;;an  to  be  as  sensibly  felt  in  Portugal  : 
afterwards  were  in  Spain.  The  iiitrodurtiou  ot  ti.e 
.sition,  in  lj3ri,  which, as  in  Spain,  was  at  tlr^t  mtcci 
against  the  Jews,  trreatly  contributed  to  inc:i-a<fr  tiie 
caused  by  bad  adminisiraiion  and  the  \iriou«  r  i 
})t)licy  pursued  with  regard  to  the  colonies.  Tl:-f  c 
ened  Joam  II.  had  allowed  the  Jews  to  i«tt!r  m  .'. 
nions,  but  he  had  aubsoqucntly  been  persuade*!  t>  t 
a  daughter  of  Isabella,  tu  revoke  bu  p«?nni«».  n. 
issue  an  order  that  all  the  Jews  livinor  in  Portu.'a! 
embrace  Christianity  in  the  course  of  twentf  tcari 
the  penalty  of  being  deprived  of  their  cliildrrn  •O': 
slaves.  Many  thousands  havin:;  been  induced  hy  tb 
sure  to  conform  publicly  at  least  to  the  Chriti.in 
while  they  .«ecretly  adhered  to  ilieir  faith.  I  lie  inq 
began  to  search  out  the  delinquents,  auainat  «hum 
discovered,  the  most  revolting  cruellies  «erc  pr 
I'ho  Jews  were  exterminated,  or  tied  from  Porttfj 
although  the  obji*ct  for  which  that  tribunal  vu  .la 
no  longer  existed,  it  still  continued  a  poverfJ  ( 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  absolute  kings  of  P. 
[Offick,  Holy.]  As  injurious  in  iis  ronacquencvs 
Inqui-ition  was  the  admission  of  the  Jesuits  into  P. 
under  Joam.  the  first  Euroiiean  monarch  who  ;^ 
them  to  enter  his  dominions.  [Jesuits:  Loyd:.%.' 
education  of  his  i^randson  Sebastian,  the  h«:ir  sp psi 
the  throne,  was  likewise  entrusted  to  tlie  Jr»uii«.  a 
spired  the  young  prince  with  that  spirit  of  bigotrvar. 
fanatical  ambition  which  led  to  his  death.  In  liiT, . 
death  of  his  grandfather,  Sebastian  being  onl«  taivt 
old,  the  regency  was  vested  m  the  widownl  quec^C 
of  Austria.  Scarcely  however  had  the  yount^  pnnccr 
his  fourteenth  year — the  period  of  his  majority*-^ 
began  to  turn  all  his  thoughts  towards  the  proKCv 
the  African  war;  and  ho  sailed  in  1574.  in  opDui;LMM 
I emoiist ranees  of  his  wi>er  counsellors.      Fo  i 

wants,  in  August,  1578,  the  memorable  battle  •«>  ■ 
which  Portugal   lost   her  king,  and  began  rapidly  < 
from  her  former  prosperous  rondilion. 

P(>rtujS(at  subject  to  Spain  ( 1 680- 1641 ). — After  tb 
reign  of  Cardinal   Enrique,   Sebastian's   uncle,  i 
proclaimed  in  lo78  and  died  in  1680,  Philip  II. 
the   most   powerful    candidate    for    the    throne,  w 
possession  of  it,  not  without  considerable  oppmtioa 
part  of  the  Portuguese,  who,  rather  than  submit 
Sp  inisli    yoke,   elected   Doni    Antono,  prior  kA   L\ 
bastard  of  Dom  Luis,  brother  of  Joam  III.     P^rfi 
became  annexed  to  a  kingdom  which  from  this 
hastening  to  its  own  decline  by  a  series  of  unsw 
wars  and  by  its  unwise  administration.     Kiiglai:daA 
land,  the  ])owerful  enemies  of  Spain,  now  attacked  P« 
the  wealtli  of  which  promised  Ihetu  a  rich  biMt«,tfi'i 
defenceless  maritime  possessions  were  gradually  tv-ra 
The  Dutch  took  the  Moluccas  and  a  great  portioa  of 
in  10*24.    They  likewise  took  fMissession  of  the  ?»" 
settlements  on  the  coa*«t  of  Guinea  i  \fi  )7).  and  Tt^ 
way  into  the  rich  markets  of  the  East  Indie*.     Si-aii 
at  war  with  the  £uroi)ean  states,  could    not  aitroi 
defence  of  those  distant  puv^•sslons,  and   the  cuke 
Portugal  were  one  b>  one  \t  reeled  frotn  her  by  herarui 
mies  the  Kngli&h  and  the  Dutch.     The  internal  a 
tion  of  that  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  Span*.sh  s^** 
who  made  themselves  obnoxious  by  their  rapacft  i 
.ju>tice.     At  last  the  Portuguese   nobility,  exa^persi 
this  op).ression  and  the  contemptuous  c^ti'iduct  *4f  Ui 
the  mini>lcr  of  Philip  IV.,  entered  into  a  cunspirarv, 
the  1st  of  December,  164u,Joamde  Braganza.a  d 
of  the  oid  royal  family,  was  placed  on  the  ihrune.    ■ 
tificaiion  of  tliis  revolution,  which  restored  the  indr 
of  Portugal,  the  Cortes  of  1641  issued  a  raani{e»io  ■« 
to  the  ])t)wers  of  Europe.    The  war  with  Spam,  wha 
the  n^sult  of  this  measure,  and  lasted  during  the 
Jonm,  as  well  as  that  of  his  son  Alfonso  VK  waste 
in  Hii>8,  by  a  treaty  of  peaire,  and  a  cession  on  the-  ; 
Spam  of  ail  iier  claims  im  Portugal. 

P'ntu»ttt  nntl'r  th^  M'inarihx  uf  (he  Houtf  rf 
(It -n-ltiid).— J.ani  IV.,  thcfiist  I^l^tuguese  k 
h'>u>e  of  H.a^an/a,  died  111  |('>j(i.     He  was  succ«i^« 
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•on  Alfonso  VI.,  who  completed  the  work  begun  by  his 
^tiiher   and  firmly  established   Portuguese    independence. 
A    treaty  of   peace    was  also   concluded  with  Holland  by 
[English  mediation,  by  which  Braz4l  was  restored  to  Por- 
tu&^al ;  but  its  former  greatness  could  not  have  been  restored, 
even  bad  the  princes  of  the  line  of  Braganza  displa3'ed 
more  wisdom  and  vii^our  than  they  actually  did.     Pedro  II., 
"who  succeeded   his  brother  Alfjuso  IV.  in  1683.  took  part 
with  the  allies  against  Philip  V.  of  Spain.      From  this  time 
date  the  relatione  and  alliance  of  England  with  Portugal. 
A  commercial  treaty  with  that  kingdom  had  already  been 
made,  under  the  fust  sovcreiu:u  of  the  house  of  Biaganza. 
A  new  one  was   concluded   in   1703  by  the  Eni^lisli  am- 
bassador Mr.  Methuen,  which  secured  to  England  the  ad- 
vantag«'S  of  the  newly  discovered  mines  in  Brazil.     During 
the  long  reign  of  Joam  V.,  which  lasted  from  1707  to  1750, 
some  vic^our  was  displayed  in  regard  to  the  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  ^evelal  attempts  were  made  for  the  promotion  of 
the  national  welfare  at  home,  such  as  the  restriction  of  the 
powers  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  increase  of  the  revenue  by 
encoura^einent  of  trade  and  manufactures.     But  that  insti- 
tution was  too  formidable  an  adversary  to  allow  the  object  to 
be  accomplished  ;  and  although  the  resources  of  the  country 
were  really  increased,  immense  sums  were  thrown  away  on 
the  sumptuous  monastery  at  Mafraand  the  dear-bought  per- 
mission from  the  pope  to  institute  a  patriarch  of  Lisbon.    Un- 
der his  son  and  successor  Joss6  I.,  who  ascended  the  throne 
of  Portugal  in  1750,  the  spirit  of  reform  and  improvement, 
which  had  sprung  up  in  Spain,  became  also  visible  in  Por- 
tugal.    His  minister,  the  marquis  of  Pombal,  a  vigorous  re- 
former,  followed  the  steps  of  Aranda  and  Floridablanca, 
who,  with  equal  success,  were  healing  the  wounds  which 
bad  administration  had  intiicied  upon  their  own  country. 
The  Jesuits  and  the  nobility,  who  under  the  preceding  reij'n 
bad  exercised  a  secret  and  dangerous  influence,  were  vigor- 
ously attacked.   The  exposure  of  the  power  which  the  former 
bad  usurped  in  Paraguay— their  conduct  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquake,  which  in  November,  1755,  laid  so  great  a  por- 
tion of  the  capital  in  ruins —the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
the  king  (a  charge  however  which  appears  destitute  of  all 
foundation)  in  1759 — led  at  last  to  the  suppression  of  the  Or- 
der.   In  1 757  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  post  of  confessors 
to  the  royal  family  and  forbidden  the  court;  two  years  aAer, 
they  were  banished   from    the  kingdom  and  their  estates 
confiscated,  a  measure  which  was  readily  imitated  a  few 
years  afterwards  (1 766)  by  their  neighbours  of  the  Peninsula. 
[Jesitits.] 

On  the  accession  of  Maria  Francisca  Isabel,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Josse,  in  1777,  the  marquis  of  Pombal  lost  the  influ- 
ence that  he  had  possessed.     To  him  Portugal  owed  her 
revival  from  a  state  of  lethargy,  and  although  most  of  the 
useful  regulations  which  he  introduced  did  not  survive  his 
fall,  yet  the  enlightened  views  which  he  disseminated,  and 
the  national  feeling  which  he  awakened,  were  not  without 
permanent  effects.     During  the  reign  of  Maria,  the  power 
remained  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  nobi- 
lity and  of  a  still  more  ignorant  and  ambitious  clergy.     In 
1 789,  on  account  of  a  serious  indisposition  of  the  queen,  her 
eldest  son,  Joam  Maria  Josse,  prince  of  Brazil  (tne  title  of 
the  prince  royal  until  1816),  was  declared  regent,  and  soon 
after,  her  malady  having  terminated  in  mental  alienation, 
the  prince  was  declared  regent  with  full  regal  powers.    The 
connection  of  Portugal  with  England  involved  Joam  VI.  in 
the  wars  against  France ;   but  in  1 797,  the  commercial  dis- 
tress, the  accumulating  debt,  and  the  threatening  language  of 
Spain,  now  in  the  interests  of  France,  led  to  a  peace  with  that 
power.  The  disasters  of  the  French  arms  in  1799  encouraged 
the  retrent  to  renew  hostilities,  in  alliance  with  England 
and   Russia ;  but  French  politics  again  preponderating  in 
Madrid,  the  Prince  de  la  Paix  (Godoy),  then  prime  minister, 
was  persuaded  to  declare  war  against  Portugal,  which  king- 
dom he  invaded   in  1801.     Hostdities  however  terminatSl 
the  same  year,  by  the  treaty  of  Badajos,  by  which  Por- 
tugal was  oblige<l  to  cede  to  Spain  the  important  fortress  of 
Olivenza,  besides  paying  a  large  sum  of  money  as  indemnity 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war.     Portugal,  in  the  meantime, 
preserved  a  mere  shadow  of  independence  by  the  greatest 
sacrifices,  until  at  last  General  Junot  entered  that  country, 
and  the  house  of  Braganza  was  declared  by  Napoleon  to 
nave  forfeited  the  throne,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  Joam  VI. 
to  seize  the  British  merchandise  in  his  dominions.    The 
regent  now  put  himself  entirely  under  the  protection  of 
the  English,  and  in  November,  1807,  embarked  for  Brazil. 


Junot  entered  the  capital  on  the  next  day,  and  Portugal 
was  in  every  respect  treated  as  a  conquered  country.  In 
order  to  oppose  the  French,  a  British  force  was  landed,  and 
numerous  bodies  of  native  troops  in  the  northern  provinces, 
having  taken  up  arms,  prepared  to  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence. A  junta  was  in  the  meanwhile  established  at 
Oporto  to  conduct  the  government.  After  some  partial 
engagements,  the  decisive  battle  of  Vimeira  was  fought, 
21st  of  August,  1808,  in  which  the  British  troops,  under 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (now  duke  of  Wellington),  defeated 
the  French  under  Junot.  This  signal  victory  was  followed 
by  the  celebrated  convention  of  Cintra,  and  the  evacuation 
of  the  country  by  the  French  forces. 

The  Portuguese  now  took  an  active  part  in  the  Penin- 
sular war.  On  the  death  of  Maria  Isabella  (1810),  John 
VI.  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  which  he  occupied 
conjointly  with  that  of  Brazil,  where  he  continued  to  reside. 
This  removal  of  the  court  to  an  American  colony  was  not 
without  consequences.  Brazil  attempted  to  withdraw  itself 
from  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  and  became  in  the 
sequel  a  separate  state.  In  Portugal,  on  the  contrary,  the 
influence  of  England  continued,  and  the  condition  of  the 
kingdom  was  not  essentially  changed.  The  peace  of  Paris, 
in  1814,  by  no  means  answered  the  expectations  of  the 
nation,  though  it  had  exerted  itself  vigorously  in  the  com- 
mon cause.  Spain  succeeded  in  evading  the  restitution  of 
Olivenza,  which  had  been  provided  for  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  whilst  Portugal  was  obliged  to  restore  some  part 
of  French  Guiana,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  French 
The  court  of  Rio  Janeiro  therefore  occupied  the  Banda 
Oriental  [Brazil*],  and  Portugal  was  involved  in  new 
difficulties  with  Spain.  In  1815  the  Inquisition  was 
for  ever  abolished  in  the  Portuguese  dominions,  and  the 
Jesuits  were  refused  admission  into  them,  while  the  Jews 
were,  at  the  reauestof  the  pope,  in  1817,  allowed  the  same 
privileges  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  Roman  states. 

On  the  24ih  of  August,  1820,  the  cry  for  liberty  which 
was  raised  in  Spain,  was  responded  to  in  Portugal,  and  a  Revo- 
lution commenced,  in  which  the  army  and  the  citizens  acted 
in  concert.  The  soldiers  were  induced  by  their  officers  to 
swear  obedience  to  the  king,  the  Cortes,  and  the  constitu- 
tion which  should  be  adopted.  The  magistrates  and  citi- 
zens declared  also  in  favour  of  that  measure,  and  a  junta 
was  established,  which  addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  nation, 
stating  that  the  convocation  of  a  popular  assembly  and  the 
adoption  of  a  free  form  of  government  were  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  state.  All  the  garrisons,  from  the  Minho  to 
Leiria,  joined  in  the  movement,  which  was  not  opposed  by 
the  troops  of  the  regency  established  at  Lisbon.  At  last,  on 
the  Idth  of  September,  1820,  all  the  troops  and  the  citizens 
of  Lisbon  unanimously  proclaimed  the  constitution,  and  the 
cessation  of  the  absolute  government  which  had  hitherto 
prevailed  in  Portugal.  A  provisional  government  was  im- 
mediately established,  which  acted  in  union  with  the  junta 
at  Oporto.  In  the  meantime  Count  Palmella,  the  head 
of  the  regency,  was  dispatched  to  Rio  Janeiro  with  an 
account  of  what  had  passed,  and  a  petition  that  the  king 
Joam  VI.  or  the  prince  royal  Dom  Pedro  would  return  to 
Lisbon.  The  Revolution  was  unattended  either  by  violence 
or  bloodshed ;  but  the  liberal  part^,  being  desirous  of  adopt- 
ing the  Spanish  constitution,  obliged  the  supreme  junta  to 
administer  to  the  civil  authorities  and  to  the  army  the  oath 
of  obedience  to  it.  This  measure  however  being  disapproved 
by  a  considerable  party  of  the  people,  four  members  of  the 
junta  and  150  officers  resigned;  upon  which  it  was  agreed 
that  no  part  of  the  Spanish  constitution  should  be  enforced 
until  it  was  acted  upon  by  the  Cortes,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  law  of  elections,  which  was  definitively  adopted 
for  the  election  of  the  first  Cortes.  The  Cortes  having 
assembled  in  1821,  under  the  presidency  of  the  archbishop 
of  Braga,  various  laws  were  passed,  among  which  freedom 
of  person  and  property,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  legal 
equality  and  the  abolition  of  privileges,  the  admission  of 
citizens  to  all  offices,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  were 
passed  almost  unanimously.  With  respect  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  chambers  and  the  royal  veto,  various  opinions 
prevailed,  but  at  last  a  large  majority  decided  in  favour  of 
one  house  and  a  conditional  veto. 

After  some  disturbances  in  Brazil,  Joam  VI.  sailed  for 
Portugal,  where  he  was  not  allowed  to  land  until  he  had 
given  his  consent  to  several  acts  of  the  Cortes,  which  im- 
posed restrictions  on  his  power,  and  had  sworn  to  observe 
the  new  constitution.    The  ambassadors  of  Russia  and 
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Austria  left  tlic  court;  Hra/il  scparatcil   itself  from  Por- 
tugal ;  uud  the  cuuuiry  was  disturbtMl  by  various  attempts  in 
fuvour  of  the  old  h>stem  of  ^()\ eminent.  In  tiie  meanwhile 
the  conitiiutiou  \\"di  compleied  by  the  legislative  uxHembly, 
and  publicly  sworu  to  by  (he  king  on  the  1st  of  October, 
18'J'J,  hut  the  liifdutcDom  Mii;uel,  assiated  by  the(  ountof 
Amarante  ami  other  noblemen,  resolved  to  overthrow  it. 
The  royaliftt  forties  under  Amarante  havnm  been  defeated, 
the  insurgents  took  refuse  in  Spain,  and  in  May,  l»J-{, esta- 
blished at  Valladolid  a  Portu^ue^e  re^eney,  under  the  pre- 
ftidciicv  of  the  patnareh  of  Lisbon,  \«ho  had  been  banished 
from  the  kingdom-    Doni  Miguel,  after  insidiously  assuring; 
his  father  of  his  determination  to  uphold  the  constitution, 
repaired  to  Villafranra,  where,  beiiij;  joine<l  by  some  trot)ps. 
he  openly  de<'lared  a^^inst  the  Cortes.     The  (garrisons  of 
some  provincial  towns  havinti;  embraced  his  cause,  John  VI. 
was  obliged  to  yield,  and  having  app(»inted  a  new  ministrv, 
declared  the  constitution  of  isJ'J  null;  the  national  i^uanls 
were  disarmed,  the  church  property  i-estored,  the  patriarch 
of  Lisbon  recalled.  Count  Amarante  reinstated  in  his  rank 
and  rights,  several  members  of  the  Cortes  imprisoned  or  e.\- 
iled,  and   the   liberty   of  the  press   abolished.     Rut  Joam 
VI.,  who  under  any  oilier  circumstances  would  have  been 
an  excellent  king:,  was  unwillnii^  ultoi^ether  to  deprive  the 
Portui^uese  of  a  liberal  (government,  and  a  commission  was 
uppointe<l,  at  the  head  ot  which  was  Palmella,  to  draw  up  a 
constitution   adapted  to  a   representative    kingdom.     This 
a;;ain  failed  through  the  intrigues  of  the  apostolical  party, 
supiK)rted  by  France   and  Sp:iin;  the  (pieen  returned  to 
Lisbon,  and   Amarante  made    his  entry  into   the   capital, 
and  was  soon  after  created  mar(|uis  of  Cuaves,  the  name  of 
the  town  where  he  had  organisu'd  his  insurrection  against 
the  Cortes.     Uoiu  Miguel,  who   had  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  and  invested  with  supreme 
power,  tilled  the  ollicos  with  men  devoteil  to  the  cause  of  | 
absolutism.     Ue  also  meditated  an  exi>edition  to  Brazil,  but  ■ 
nn  exhausted   treasury   preventc^l   him  from  cariyin<;  his 
plan  into  e\c<'iition.     At  List  the   absolutist  parly  deter- 
mined to  annihilate  the  ho|K*sof  the  con^tituiionalists,  and 
to  put  un  end  to  the  system  of  moderation  to  which  (he 
king    still  adhered.     On    ti:o   3utii  of  April,    i&24,   Dom 
Miguel  called  the  troops  to  arms,  and  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  declared  that  it  was  his  intention  to  deliver  the 
king  his  father  from  the  tyranny  of  (he  revolutijnists  who  I 
surrounded    his  person.     By  hi<  orders  (he  ministers  and  | 
several  public  otlicers,  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred,  | 
were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  engaged  in  a  conspi- 
racy auainst  the  life  of  the  kin^.     In  the   meantime  tlie  | 
ambassadors   of  the   foreign   ])owers  were  not  allowed  to  I 
enter  the  |)resence  o(  the  king,  who  was  closely  watched;  | 
but   having   subset} uenily  protested  against  this  violence,  | 
Joain  suecc&led  in  eseapiiijr  on  board  un  English  man-of- 
war  at  anchor   in  the  Tagus.  where,  havintr  sent   for  tlie 
diplomatic   body,  he  deprived  his   son   of  command,  and 
bummoned  him  to  his  presence.     Dom  Miguel  obeyed,  con- 
fessed  that  he  had  been  deceived  and  misguided,  and  re-  - 
ceived  the  royal  pardon,  with  |H.Tmission  to  travel.     On  the  ; 
Nth  of  May  tiie  king  returned  ashoi-e,  and  early  in  June  | 
proclaimed  a  sort  of  amnesty  for  ihe  adherents  of  the  Cortes  ; 
of  l?s2U.  On  the  same  day  appeared  a  decree  reviving  the  an- 
tient  constitutitmof  the  state,  and  summoning  the  obi  Cortes  - 
of  I^imet^o,  which  had  not  met  since  ltiU7,a  mciisurc  which, 
item:;  stoutly  opposed  by  Soiun,  >»bs  not  carried  into  cxocu-  ■ 
tioii.     In  ISJj,  alter  many  (iiliicuhies  and  pnitraclednegotia-  - 
tions,  the  iiitleiendeiice  of  Brazil  wah  finally  acknowledged 
b\  Joam  VI.,  who  merely  retained  the  imperial  title.  j 

Early  in  March,  ldji>,  Joam  VI.  died,  alter  having  named 
the  Infanta  Uabel  re;!ent.     She  administered  the  kingdom  ! 
in  the  name  of  Dom  IVdio.  \hv  emperor  nf  Bra/il,  as  kini;  of  ' 
Portugal.  Onthe'J.irdof  April,  Pedro  IV.  |;raiitcd  the  latter  | 
kingdom  a  const iiuiioa,  which  established  two  chambers,  and  ' 
ill  othei*  respects  resembled  the  French  charter.  On  the  '2nd  of 
May  however  he  abdicated  the  Portuguese  throne  m  favour  of  ] 
I)  ma  Maria  da  Gloria  (hcremaiiiiii:  king  during  her  mino- 
rity) on  condition  of  her  marrying  her  uncle  Dom  Miguel. 
But  a  party  t-ecretly  favoured  by  Spdin  aimed  at  the  overthrow 
of    the   constitution  granted   by   Peilro.  which   had  been 
sworn  to  by  the  queen,  by  the   two   chambers,  by  all  the 
magislratCN  and  h\  Dom  Miguel  himself  at  Vienna  in  lb'2i>. 
The  maniuH  uf  (.'have^  and  the  mar(|uis  of  Abrantes  u])- 
iK'uied  ut  I  he  bead  of  an  army  cf  uisurgents.  and  Spam 
asMMubled  eoiisideiablo  forces  on  the  Purtuguesc  frontiers; 
but  Portugal  having  appealcfl  to  England  for  assistance. 


15,U00  British  troops  were  landed  in  Lisbon,  and  tbt . 
rection   was  completely  put  down.     In  Jul«.  1^27.  F»^-i 
ap|K>intcd  his  brother  Miguel  lieutenant  and  re^'rr.;  .f   ;« 
kingdom.     The  prince  accordingly  K-ft  Vienna.  a:;<i  fiftk;^ 
through  Pari!)  and  London,  arrived  at  Li*l>on  i:i  Frlna-i 
I8.'U,  soon  after  which,  in  the  presence  of  the  iKon^xftrm 
he  took  the  oath  to  observe  the  charter.      But  :bc 
lical  party,  to  whom  the   disposition    and    iem|ier    i 
regent  were  well  known,  began  openly  to  tipeak  of  yi^\^% 
right  to  the  throne,  and  to  hail  mm   ok  alMolute  k.={    I: 
was  determined  that  the  regent  should  go  (o  Vii1a\icx«i« 
(he  Spanish  frontier,  where  he  might  hare  the  suppen  <f 
the  troops  under  the  marquis  «)f  Chavi>s,  ami  ovcrthr'sw  '^ 
constitutional  government.     This  projeri  bowerer  «ai  tr* 
truted  by  the  decision  of  Mr.  Lamb,  the  British  minisUr.  vn 
not  only  counteracted  the  order  for  the    departure  cf  \^ 
Biitisli  troops  then  in  Portugal,  but  prevented  the  ;a«flMi 
of  a  loan  made  to  Dom  Miguel  under  the  isuaraniee  uf  ili 
English  government.     At  last,  after  di»!MjIving  the  Cdti^ 
who  were  opiiosed  to  his  designs,  and  seeing  the  drpartort  if 
the  British  troops,  Dom  Miguel  issued  a  decree  in  hit  7n 
name  convoking  the  anticnt  Cortes  of   Lan]ej;o.     P^  it 
the  army  however  were  not  favourable  to  his  projects  u: 
on  the  ISthof  May,  Dom  Pedro  and  the  charter  vert  p-^ 
claimed  by  the  garrison  of  Oporto,  which,  being  imTMn'i  h 
other  garrisons,  marched  against  Lisbon.  They  »-ere  dcfeszW 
towards  the  end  of  June,  and  the  const itutiooa lists  etkr 
foi-ced  their  way  to  the  Spanish  frunlier  or  eoiborkei  f«r 
Great  Britain.     Miguel  now  turned  all  his  attcniiun  U  lit 
consolidation  of  his  power.     Having;  caused  theCiTcs  w 
assemble  (June,  1829),  he  wa«i declared  by  that  body  UvfU 
sovereign  of  Portugal  and  Algarvo,  chictly  on  the  grwai^i 
that  Dom  Pedro  had  forfeited  all  rii^ht  io  the  crov%a»  vri 
as  to  the  ap|)ointment  nf  a  successor,  by  hecuni  nf  a  k- 
zilian  citizen,  and  not  residing  in  Poriu;^!.     On  thf  4'^  of 
July,  I^26,  Dom  Miguel,  in  compliance  with  the  derj«a 
of  the  Cortes,  assumed  the  royal    title.     He    immeda'«c« 
established  a  special  commission  to  ir>'  all   those  «hj  kalk 
taken   any  part  in  the  Oiiorto  insurrection;  the  pr^Mi 
were  crowded  with  individuals  of  all   rank»,  and  f^ic|« 
countries  were  tilled  with  Portuguese  eiuigruut*.    An  ts^ 
dition  was  likewise  sent  to  those  islands  which  lefufc^  » 
acknowledge  his  authority,  all  bein;^  reduced,  wiib  lU  c\- 
ceptiou  of  Terceirn.   where,    in   March,    1N.IU,  a  re|nrt 
appointed  by  Dom  Pedro,  and  consisting  of  Palmelia,  V.ji 
Mor,  and  Guerrciro,  was  installed.     The  other  islands  vet 
s  ion  retaken  by  the  forccn  of  the  regency,  and  IX>m  Pf4rt 
having    arrived    in   Europe,   ex1ensi\e   prepara-ions  vtn 
made  to  dethrone  the  usurper.     Meanwhile  Portugal  «ii a 
prey  to  violent  political  commotion.     Insurrections  b:a^ff 
out  every whea*.  tiade  was  suspended,  and  the  rvlatiort  k4 
Portugal  with  foreign  powers  were  seriously  C'.«niprani:«ti 
In  consequence  of  some  acts  of  \iolence  a.rainsi  BnsA 
subjects,  and  a  refusal  of  ledress  im  the  part  of  the  |^ait:«- 
ment.  the  English  government  sent  out  a  tieet  to  ihcTicc^ 
but  on  its  appearance  befiiie  Lisbon.  May,  ]e31,  tliee»s<fl»- 
sions  re>iuired   by  Great  Britain  were  made.     In  Jh.>.  .r 
consequence  of  similar  demand^  nf  the  French  goTc.narii 
not  being  cumplied  with,  a  French  squadron   forced  lat 
passage  of  theTagu>,  and  took  possess] •  in  uf  the  Poriu^i^ait 
iK'ct,  which  was  not  restored  until  full  satistaciion  wo*  jptn 
besides   an  indemnity   for  the   expenses  incurnd  h\  lat 
expe<lition. 

On  the  'J4th  of  February,  1832,  the  naval  forces  ..f  Da 
Pedro  arrived  off  Terceira.  of  which  island  the»  tivk  ?■» 
session  in  tlie  name  of  Dona  Mario,  as  lawful  queen  of  P>-r- 
tugal.  Three  months  after  (June,  l».1*Ji,  an  cipchTsa 
lU.dOO  slrmig  sailed  from  St.  Michael's  in  the  Aio:exs8S 
on  the  loth  of  July  landinl  near  Oporto.  vkl.:c«i  rut  i:«f 
tiK)k  without  cppoMtion.  The  Miguelite  fiHres  laid  h9c«  ta 
Oporto,  but  we.e  defeated  in  several  engai^enicut*  bi  Ut 
troops  of  Dom  Pedro,  which  were  cine  11  y  c<impc>»cd  J 
Englishmen.  .'VHer  u  siege  of  several  monthly  it.n**{ 
which  the  garrison  was  reduce«l  Vi  thef^reaie^t  extreiBiii«ia 
and  the  wealthy  merchants  in  the  city  were  alnuat  ruimi 
by  the  wanton  devastation  committed*  in  their  «ine-«aulfe 
by  the  royalist  troops,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  iBcaai 
f»f  a  loan  raised  in  Knc:land,  and  Dum  Pedrou'  eoc«» 
ragetl  by  the  recent  victory  won  by  Admiral  Napier  eisi 
the  naval  forces  of  Dom  Miguel,  sailed  with  part  uf  M 
forces  for  Li»bv)n,  of  which  ho  took  posacsaion  »iih  cviava 
ratJMdy  little  trouble.  Ue  then  established  a  p<  nniirif 
government,  and  shortly  after  sent  to  England   for  IM 
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younj;  ({ucen,  who  was  received  by  the  Portuguese  nation 
with  every  <lcmonstration  of  joy. 

Ill  the  ineuntimu  the  urmy  of  Dom  Pedro  prosecuted  its 
success.  Early  in  1834  the  strong  town  of  Leiria  was  taken 
from  the  Miguchtcs  by  Marshal  Saldanha ;  and  in  April  a 
Spanish  army,  under  General  Rodil,  entered  Portugal  for 
the  purpose  of  seizins^  the  person  of  the  Infante  Don  Carlos, 
the  pretender  to  the  Spanish  crown,  who,  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers, had  crossed  over  the  frontier  and  taken  refuge  in 
Portugal.     On  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  troops  the  im- 

gortant  town  of  Almeida  declared  for  the  young  queen, 
bortly  after  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Lisbon  between  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  pacification  of  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  expulsion  of 
Dun  Carlos  and  Doin  Mii^uel  from  the  Portuguese  terri- 
tory. On  the  'inth  of  May,  1832,  after  the  surrender  of 
Santarem  and  other  places,  Dom  Miguel  was  obliged  to 
capitulate  and  sign  the  convention  of  Evora.  He  was 
however  permitted  to  leave  Portugal,  and  to  embark  at 
Monte  for  Genoa.  This  event  ended  the  struggle,  and  the 
young  queen  was  firmly  scaled  on  the  throne  of  Portugal, 
the  regency  being  conferred  upon  her  father.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monastic  establishments;  another  was  the 
partial  abolition  of  paper  money,  and  the  formation  of  a 
metallic  currency.  On  the  Idth  of  August  Dom  Pedro  was 
confirmed  in  the  regency  by  the  Cortes,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing month  the  declining  state  of  his  health  having  induced 
him  to  resign  his  office,  the  Cortes  in  consequence  declared 
the  young  queen  of  age.  Having  therefore  taken  the  oath 
according  to  the  charter,  she  assumed  the  full  exercise  of  royal 
authority.  Dom  Pedro  died  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1834. 
Soon  after  (January,  1836),  Doiia  Maria  mari*ied  Duke  Au- 
gustus of  Leuchtenberg,  who  died  shortly  after  (March,  1835), 
and  in  April,  1836,  she  married  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe 
Coburg-Gotha,  by  whom  she  has  issue  Prince  Pedro  de 
Alcantara,  burn  lOth  of  September,  1837,  and  Luis  FeHpe, 
born  31st  of  October,  1838. 

Language. — The  language  of  Portugal,  like  those  of 
other  kingdoms  in  the  Peninsula,  originated  in  a  mixture 
of  the  Latin,  Teutonic,  and  Arabic.  Some  writers  have 
improperly  called  it  a  dialect  of  the  Castilian ;  but,  besides 
the  striking  difierence  in  its  structure  and  pronunciation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Portuguese  was  formed  earlier 
than  the  Castilian.  It  might  more  properly  be  called  a 
liialect  of  the  Galician,  to  which  it  had  at  first  great  affinity, 
ind  which  it  now  resembles  so  much  that  the  uneducated 
;>euple  of  both  countries  perfectly  understand  each  other. 
The  canligas  of  Alfonso  X.  were  written  in  Galician,  and 
ong  after  the  formation  of  the  Castilian  dialect  Leonese 
ind  Castilian  poets  used  the  Galician  or  Portuguese  dialect 
IS  more  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  poetical  composition.  The 
Miparation  of  Portugal  from  Spain,  their  wars,  and  the  little 
ujnimercial  intercourse  which  existed  between  them  during 
:he  middle  ages,  combined  in  course  of  time  to  make 
;he  Portuguese  a  different  language.  When  Henry  of 
Burgundy  fixed  his  court  at  Guimaraens,  the  French 
knights  who  came  with  him  introduced  a  considerable  number 
>f  French  words  inio  the  language  of  the  country.  The  great 
^flTorts  too  of  the  Portuguese  poets  and  prose  writers  in  the 
Bftcenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  to  improve  their  native 
lani^uage  by  resisting  the  introduction  of  Castilian  words, 
and  anathetnaiising  all  those  who  adopted  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage in  tlicir  writings,  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
means  which  mainly  contributed  to  render  the  tong;ues 
jf  Spain  and  Portugal  still  more  dissimilar.  The  Spanish, 
like  the  Portuguese,  has  many  words  borrowed  from  the 
Arabic.  Their  wars  with  the  Moors  of  Africa  and  the 
Mohammedans  of  India  in  the  fifteenth  century  introduced 
into  it  many  others  from  the  languages  spoken  in  those 
countries.  Father  Joao  de  Sousa  published,  in  1 789, 4to., a 
Vocabulary  containing  no  less  than  1400  words  derived  from 
the  Eastern  languages,  chietly  from  the  Arabic.  As  a  con- 
versational langua«;e,  the  Portuguese  is  considered  superior 
to  the  Spanish.  It  is  more  concise,  easy,  and  siniple,  but 
not  so  rich.  Tlie  pronunciaiion  is  difficult  for  a  foreigner, 
more  particularly  the  nasal  sounds,  in  which  it  abounds. 
The  gutturals  however  are  neither  so  strong  nor  so  common 
as  in  the  Spanish ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  clip- 
ping pronunciation  of  o  and  a,  whenever  these  vowels 
occur  at  the  end  of  a  word ;  the  articles  o  and  a  abbreviated 
from  lo  and  /a,  together  with  the  compounds  formed  from 
them,  as  no  and  na  instead  of  en  lo  and  en  la;  and  the 


loss  of  that  sonorous  accentuation  of  the  Spanish  words  by 
the  change  of  eoloft  palazio,  padre^  madre,  &c.  into  cort 
pofOt  pay,  may,  if  they  add  in  some  manner  to  the  fluency 
of  the  Portuguese,  place  it  far  beneath  the  stateliness  and 
majesty  of  the  Spanish.  Sismondi  has  very  wittily  remarked 
that  the  Portuguese  was  only  un  Castilian  desossS  (a  bone- 
less Castilian).  The  j  and  the  ch  are  the  two  sounds  in 
which  the  Portuguese  diflfers  most  from  the  Spanish ;  these 
letters  are  pronounced  like  the  French,  whom  they  also 
imitate  in  some  nasal  sounds,  and  in  their  mute  endings. 
The  best  Portuguese  grammar  is  that  of  Pedro  Joz6  de 
Figuereido  (*  Arte  da  Grammatica  Portugueza,'  Lisboa, 
1 799) ;  and  the  best  dictionary  the  revised  edition  of  Bluteau, 
by  Antonio  de  Moraes  Silva,  Lisboa,  1739,  2  vols.  4to. 
In  1793  the  Academia  Real  das  Sciencias  of  Lisbon  under- 
took to  publish  a  Portuguese  dictionary,  of  whicli  however 
only  one  volume  has  hitherto  appeared,  a  thick  folio,  con- 
taining A,  and  embracing  the  fifth  part  of  the  woi-ds  in  the 
language. 

Literature. — The  literature  of  Portugal  is  complete 
without  being  very  rich.  In  all  branches  there  have  been 
huppy  attempts;  in  none  is  there  an  abundance,  except 
in  lyric  and  bucolic  poetry,  in  both  which  branches  the 
Portuguese  are  richer  than  their  neighbours  of  the  Penin- 
sula. Poetry  comprises  the  most  important  part  of  their 
literature ;  prose  and  eloquence  have  been  very  little  cul- 
tivated, owing  to  the  intolerance  of  the  government  and  the 
persecutions  of  the  Inquisition.  After  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, poetry  in  Portugal  became  and  remained  bombastic 
and  affected,  and  its  antient  power  and  natural  grace  were 
completely  lost.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  the  French 
were  copied,  and  many  Gallicisms  were  admitted.  Under 
Pombal,  Portuguese  literature  revived,  and  poets  strove  to 
give  elevation  to  the  language.  Prose  too  became  mora 
simple  and  pure  by  the  imitation  of  the  classics.  That 
minister  was  the  first  who  banished  the  scholastic  logic  and 
metaphysics  from  the  lecture-rooms  of  Coimbra.  The  study 
of  the  antient  languages  was  always  and  stdl  continues  to 
be  neglected.  There  are  not  more  than  eight  schools  for 
the  Greek  language  in  all  Portugal. 

That  Portuguese  poetry  flourished  earlier  than  the  Cas- 
tilian is  generally  supposed  from  the  fact  of  two  poets, 
Gonzalo  Hermiguez  and  Egaz  Moii iz,  having  written  in 
verse  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Alfonso  I.,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  few  poetical  fragments  however  of  these  antient 
bards  which  have  been  preserveil  by  Faria  e  Sousa  (Europa 
Portugueza,  vol.  iii.,  p.  378)  are  not  wholly  intelligible  even 
to  natives  of  Portugal.  As  no  Spanish  verses  of  that  age 
by  any  known  author  are  extant,  the  opinion  entertained  by 
Bouterwek  (vol.  ii.,  p.  3)  that  the  prevailing  tone  of  ro- 
mantic love  which  characterised  the  poetry  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  until  the  imitation  of  the  Italian  style  was 
generally  adopted,  originated  in  Portugal,  is  not  without 
foundation ;  although  the  supposition  is  rendered  less  pro- 
bable by  the  fact  that  the  Galician  and  Portuguese  lan- 
guages and  poetry  were  originally,  and  even  long  after  the 
separation  of  Portugal  from  the  Castiles,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable. In  the  same  manner  we  might  be  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Portuguese  also  preceded  the  Spaniards 
in  epic  (or  rather,  historical)  poetry,  since  an  old  Por- 
tuguese narrative  in  dactylic  stanzas,  quoted  by  Faria  e 
Sousa,  is  unquestionably  much  older  than  any  similar  at- 
tempt of  the  Castilian  poets.  However,  until  the  latter  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  language  became  more 
regular  and  distinct,  the  rude  attempts  of  the  early  poets  of 
Portugal  cannot  be  mentioned  otherwise  than  as  curious 
relics  of  antient  times.  King  Dinis,  who^  like  his  contem- 
porary Alfonso  the  Learned  of  Castile,  was  a  poet  and  a 
prose  writer  himself,  was  the  first  to  improve  poetry  and 
give  an  impulse  to  general  literature.  His  poetical  compo- 
sitions were,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  collected  in 
cancioneiros,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  royal  author. 
Under  Alfonso  IV.,  the  son  of  Dinis,  the  taste  for  poetry 
increased.  His  verses  however  have  never  been  pi  in  ted, 
nor  have  those  of  Alfonso  Sanchez,  a  natural  sou  of  Dinis. 
Pedro  I.,  better  known  to  English  readers  for  his  unfortu- 
nate connection  with  the  beautiful  Iiu's  de  Castro,  wrote  a 
poem  in  the  Castilian  language,  in  addition  to  some  com- 
positions in  Portuguese.  The  Infante  Dom  Pedro,  son  of 
Joam  I.,  is  supposed  to  have  translated  some  of  Petrarch's 
sonnets.  With  the  fifteenth  century  begins  the  nourishing 
period  of  Portuguese  literature.  A  tender  as  well  as  heroic 
spirit,  a  fiery  activity,  a  soft  enthusiasm,  war,  love,  and  glory 
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fille<l  the  wholti  nation ;  ami  the  Portuguese  poets  sang  in 
an  horuic  and  romantic  strain,  of  whicji  the  *  Canrioiieiro.n 
Geraes*  contain  numeruus  specimenii.  The  earhost  of  these 
was  prmicd  in  151b,  hy  (rurcia  de  RaeiuUi,  who  lived  at  the 
courts  of  Joaro  II.  and  Emniunucl  the  Great.  A  later  collec- 
tion, by  Pedro  llibeyro,  bearing;  the  date  of  1677,  is  still  in 
inanuhcript.  Another,  discovered  at  Madrid,  in  1790,  by 
Joaquim  Joss6  Ferreira  Gonlo.  comprising  poems  by  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  uritersof  the  fifteenth  century,  is  known  only 
by  a  short  account  of  it  in  the  'Memorias  da  Litteratura 
Portugueza.*  Bernardim  Ribeyro,  who  tiourislied  under 
Emmanuel  the  Great,  and  who  is  better  known  as  the  author 
of  a  romance  in  prose  entitled  *Menina  o  Mo^*a '  (Lisboa, 
1569  and  17b6,  Svo.),  was  the  first  to  write  eclogues,  which, 
when  compared  \iith  those  of  Juan  de  la  Encina,  aCastilian 
poet,  his  contemporary,  may  in  every  respect  claim  supe- 
riority. This  direction  of  taste  gave  rise  to  the  numerous 
pastoral  poets  of  Portugal  during  the  fifteenth  century. 
Christo\uo  FaU-uo,  a  knight  of  the  order  oV  Christ,  and 
governor  of  Madeira,  was  the  author  of  a  long  eclogue  of 
'JUU  ven>es,  which  was  printed  as  an  apjicndix  to  the  works 
of  Ribeyro.  Several  eminent  poets  imitated  his  example ; 
and  Portugal  has  not  without  reason  been  regarded  as  the 
native  land  of  romantic  pastoral  poetry,  which  tlie  Portu- 

guesc  poet  Jorge  de  Montemayor  afterwards  introduced  into 
le  literature  of  Spain.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  lliat 
several  distingui»hed  poets  of  that  age  composed  indif- 
ferently in  the  Portuguese  and  Custilian  languages,  but 
used  the  latter  in  preference,  if  they  wished  to  treat  great 
subjects.  Saa  de  Miranda,  who  Nourished  towards  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  centur)*,  and  is  the  author  of  seventl 
eclogues  and  pa&toral  romances,  besides  two  comcdiL'S  and 
several  epistles  in  imitation  of  those  of  Horace,  is  considered 
to  bo  the  introducer  of  the  Italian  style  of  poetry  into  Por- 
tugal, where  it  was  quietly  adopted,  and  without  exciting 
the  violent  literary  storm  raised  in  Spain  against  its  ]>ar- 
tisans.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  a  classical  hchool,  which 
was  not  without  admirers  and  imitators.  In  this  number 
maybe  enumerated  Antonio  KeiTcyra,  whom  the  Portuguese 
call  their  Horace,  owing  to  his  having  successfully  imitated 
that  author's  epistles,  and  whose  works  were  reprinted 
in  1772  at  Li>bon;  Jeronymo  Cortereal,  the  author  of  an 
:*pio  )>oem  entitled  *  La  Batalla  de  Lepanto,'  and  several  other 
works  in  Spanish;  Diego  Bernaldez,  who  wrote  eclogues, 
c^pistles.  and  numerous  sonnets ;  and,  lastly,  Pedro  de  An- 
drade  Canimha,  whoso  long- lost  works  were  discovered  and 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Lisbi>n  in 
1791,  Svo.  The  most  celebrated  however  of  all  the  Portu- 
guciie  ]>oets  is  Luys  de  Canioens,  whose  poem  *OsLusiadas' 
is  sutficientlv  known,  and  has  been  translated  into  almost 
every  language  of  Europe.  There  are  no  le<s  than  three 
English  versions  of  it :  the  most  antient  is  that  of  Richard 
FauAbaw  (Lond.,  1H6j,  fol.);  next  comes  that  of  William 
Julius  Mickle,  which  appeared  at  Oxford  in  177G,  4to. ;  and 
lastly  that  of  Thomas  Moore  Musgrave,  1S2G,  Svo. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Camoens,  who  ended  his  life  in  an 
hospital  in  the  year  1679,  the  learned  Rodriguez  Lobo  Su- 
rupita  published  the  first  collection  of  his  hitherto  scattered 
poems.  Manoi'l  de  Faria  o  Sousa  afterwards  published  a 
learned  Spanish  commentary  on  the  works  of  the  Portu- 
guese poet,  Lisbon,  16S6-9,  fol.  A  ver}*  handsome  edi- 
tion was  lately  produced  bv  Joz^;  Maria  de  Souza  Botelho, 
and  printed  at  Paris  by  t^irniin  Didot,  ls]7,  4to.  Jorge 
Ferreira  de  Vasconcelos  distitiguished  himself  by  the  com- 
position of  several  comedies.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
r.ew  *  Romance  of  the  Round  Table.*  Estevam  Ro<lnguez  de 
Castro,  a  p>M>t,  and  at  the  same  time  a  learned  physician, 
\iro:e  sonnets,  odes,  and  eclogues  with  great  success.  Fer- 
nando Rodriguez  Libo  de  Siirupita,  who  edited  the  miscel- 
laneous poems  of  Camoens  (Lisbon,  1696),  likewise  belongs 
to  this  a^e.  Besides  his  juridical  works,  he  was  the  author 
of  various  humorous  pieces  in  verse.  About  this  time  an- 
tieiit  liicruturc  heems  to  have  had  a  |>owerful  influence  on 
the  eiluration  of  the  Portuf^uese  nobility.  The  learned 
i^tateMiKiii  Mi'^nel  Cabedo  de  Vasconcelos,  who  resided  for 
several  ycar>  in  Franix*,  was  particularly  distinguished  as  a 
wri:er  of  Latin  verse:  and  the  celebrated  Rodriguez  Lobo, 
\iho  must  not  be  confounded  with  l^bo  Surupita,  the  editor 
orCanmens*  works  made  sevenl  i>ucre:»aful  attempts  to  in- 
trodure  a  kind  of  Ciceronian  style  into  Portuguese  prose. 
His  'Coite  na  A  Idea,  e  Noites  de  In\erno*  is  a  s^iecies  of 
romance  in  prose,  in  which  he  not  only  imitated  the  style 
of  the  Roman  orator,  but  introduced  dialogues  with  the 


same  forms  of  friendly  intereoune  M  those  which  charKtm 
thcTuscidanond  Academic  Disruurses,  iiiwhicL  fr.e  ^i    ■ 
course  concerning  the  proi>er  education  wf  a:i  aci  li;.., 
man  of  the  world.    This   production,  wh.ch    c::u  :  .^ 
sidered  as  the  first  Portuguese  cla>sical  pfK,^*  »o;^.  -  ;    : 
prevent  the  author  from  cultivatini;  puvtry.  ai;d  :..•  }*.• .  . 
romances  are  the  most  luxuriant  bluteuiu*  of  thi*  K*i  ir«:-. 
of  Portuguese  literature. 

In  this  century  also,  the  voyages  uf  discovery  uf  :m  P  ;• 
tuguese,  and  the  travels  of  their  misMonai^es,  fur&.-;^ 
abundant  literary  materials.  Of  this  kiiiii  aie  tLc  ?:.  ■ 
grinafam'  (Travels),  by  Fernam  Mvnde*  Fizil^  iL»»4. 
1G20,  fol.),  which  were  translated  intu  almc«l  c^e.-^  Ei,- 
ro})ean  language ;  the 'Itinerary  tlirou^b  Pecsiaaiidli«£./p 
Teixeira  ;  the  *  History  of  Tangiers*  by  Menvses ;  a:.d  tie  ae 
counts  of  the  missions  to  Abysbinia  and  Ethit^pio,  by  ALzjk^x 
Alvares,  and  others.  Romances  and  Ijook*  of  cbi\aj-i  ly 
another  branch  of  literature  which  the  Purtugur-c  c.ik^ft'* 
cultivated  d urine  the  sixteenth  centurj.  The  fu:iacr  up 
imitated  from  the  Spaniards,  to  whos>e  lanieua^c — iDet» 
tilian — this  kind  of  compositiun  teenu  to  be  CMcatiiil)  i:- 
tached ;  but  they  claim,  not  without  reason,  the  \.njrA%  z 
the  second.  '  Palmerin  de  Oliva,*  which,  neit  to  *  Auks 
of  Gaul,'  Cer>'antes  spares  in  his  judgment  on  lUBAan 
of  chivalry,  was  written  by  Francisco  de  Moraes;  kA  '.^r* 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  *  A  mad  is.*  in  its  ong;ail  ix%. 
is  also  the  production  of  a  Portuguese  writer;  of  tfatMst 
sort  are,  *  As  Ribeiras  de  Monde^u,'  by  iia^  Solaiaat^r 
*  A  Const  ante  Florinda,'  by  Gas|iar  Fires  de  Rrbeli^.  \m 
author  of  some  short  didactic  novels,  and  many  otnenvari 
are  mentioned  by  Barbosa  Machado  and  other  U&...- 
graphcrs. 

At  110  period  did  historical  compositiun  in  Porta^  axus 
the  elevation  which  it  reached  in  Spain;  the  ant^rat  cLr.- 
niclu.t  are  fewer,  and  not  bO  well  writ  ten  ;  iheic  i*  IiiLc  oc 
no  loi'al  history,  and  as  to  a  general  iiarrati«c  eiBfar»ai;  a., 
the  events  and  |>ohtii.*al  transactions  of  that  kiriCiiMS,  t&r 
Portugue»e  possess  none  but  the  iiiroinpleitr  «uik  uf  Bcr-i 
As  might  be  expected,  the  events  of  India  formed  tkt  fa- 
vourite theme  of  many  of  the  Portu^iic»e  hutuiiaoU  at 
sixteenth  century.  At  the  liead  of  these  btjnd*  Jum  it 
Barros,  whom  the  Portuguese  have  called  the^r  L-vv.  sk 
whose  hihtorical  labours  well  descrie  an  ample  lo!;cv«ii 
review  of  Portuguese  literature.  He  wu»  burn  at  im  k* 
ginningof  the  sixteenth  century,  and  died  in  the  }ear  l.'L 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Having  been  aprvioM  .« 
King  John  III.  to  the  pObt  of  treasurer  fo  the  luias  u- 
partment,  he  devoted  his  whole  life  lu  rullvct  msicroiiiir 
ins  great  historical  work,  which  he  divided  into  Uec^dfKaac 
published  under  the  following  title,  'A»ia  de  Joaodtf  Bjtoi. 
dos  feitos  aue  os  Portuguezes  fizeram  no  de»cobnmtDiu  r 
conquista  aus  mares  e  terras  de  Oricnie,'  Li»bija.  ii^ 
Barros  left  only  three  decades,  but  Diogo  do  Ccutok  *a> 
succeeded  him  in  his  oflice,  wrote  the  seven  remamjic.  t** 
of  which  were  printed  at  IJsbon,  and  two,  sti:l  mcdiieil,Bi 

f  reserved  in  manuAcript  in  the  library  of  the  British  M»«c&b> 
Barkos.]  Nearly  con temporily  wiih  Barros  hvcd  Lopso 
Castanheda,  the  author  of  anotlier  history  uf  iLedacovtn 
and  conquest  of  India  by  the  Portuguese,  the  fii^tedca 
of  which  appeared  at  Coimbra  in  16j*J  61.  This  «orke» 
reprinted  at  Lisbon  in  1797,  with  the  old  orthograph*.  i 
diffuse  Chronicle  of  King  Emmanuel,  pub  I  ubed  ahw:  Ut 
same  time  by  DamiHo  de  Goes,  is  more  valuable  fur  tbc  h^ 
which  it  contains  than  for  the  style.  The  Life  uf  tL«  rvti 
AfTonso  d'Albuouerque,  composed  by  his  m>ii.  is  hishii  » 
teemed  by  the  Portuguese.  The  laiij^uai^e  is  pure,  baik 
st>le,  which  is  that  of  the  old  chronicles,  u  monoioaMi 
and  very  diffuse.  Bernaido  de  Bnio.  a  iDook  ni 
flourishc>d  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  craan. 
attained  a  higher  degree  uf  historical  excellence.  U<  m 
educated  at  Rome,  where  he  seems  to  have  early  cooftMt 
the  idea  of  writing  a  complete  hi!»tory  of  his  naii\c  ccutiin 
On  his  return  to  Portugal  lie  entered  the  convent  of  Xitf 
ba^a,  and  began  his  aiduous  task,  but  he  died  ui  KIT.  is '>^ 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  without  having  acvomfiaart 
the  object  to  which  he  honourably  aspirol.  The  two  \i.iufi> 
of  his  work  entitled  *Monarchia  Lusit  ana,*  which  c<  ataok^* 
the  antient  history  of  Portugal,  were  printed,  the  fir»:  a:'Ji 
convent  of  Alcobaca,  in  1  j!t7,  the  second  at  LisImh.  i£  . 
Hrito  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  smaller  hist  one  si  verier 
title<l  *  Eliigios  dos  Revs  de  Portugal.'  Much  tha:  i»  n 
valuable  for  the  early  jiisiory  of  Portugal  may  be  g 
from  the  Collection  entitled  *E>paiiasagnkd  a,'  Mad^  I  r  j«-i 
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by  Father  Enrique  Florez,  who  published  the '  Cronioon  Lu- 
sitanum'  and  *  Chronicon  Conimbricense.*  The  other  histo- 
rians of  Portugal  who  ought  to  be  consulted  are,  La  Cldde, 

*  Histoire  G6nerale  do  Portugal,'  Paris,  1733,  2  vols.  4to.; 
Brandao,  *Monacchia  Lusitana,*  Lisboa,  1675-72;   Lemos, 

*  Histona  geral  do  Portugal  e  suas  conquistas/  Lisboa, 
1786-1804,  20  vols.  8vo. ;  Vasconcelos,  '  AnacephaloDosis 
Actorum  Regum  Lusitanise,*  Antwerp,  1G21 ;  and  lately,  the 

*  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal,'  in  Dr.  Lardner's  'Cabi- 
net Cyclopaedia.' 

The  origin  of  the  Portuguese  theatre  is  hid  in  darkness 
The  Portuguese  Gil  Vicente  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
Spanish  Torres  Naharro,  and  the  dramatic  compositions  of 
the  Portuguese  poet  so  far  approximate  to  the  ruder  come- 
dies of  the  Spaniard,  as  to  entitle  the  Portuguese  to  claim  for 
their  own  country  the  honour  of  the  invention.  Gil  Vicente 
was  really  the  lather  of  the  Portuguese  theatre,  and  his  plays, 
though  no  longer  acted,  are  still  read  by  people  of  taste. 
The  edition  of  his  works  which  his  son  published  soon  after 
his  dealli,  contains,  in  addition  to  sixteen  autos,  or  spiritual 
dramas,  three  tragicomedies,  somfs farsas,  and  a  few  dra- 
matised novels,  which  are  called  comedias.  In  all  these  pro- 
ductions Gil  Vicente  exhibits  much  dramatic  invention 
and  a  true  poetic  genius.  It  is  said  of  Erasmus  that  he 
learned  Portuguese  for  the  express  purpose  of  reading  Gil 
Vicente's  plays  in  the  original,  but  though  Gil  Vicente  is 
undoubtedly  the  father  of  the  Portuguese  drama,  its  history 
cannot  be  said  to  commence  until  the  time  of  Saa  de  Mi- 
randa, the  first  dramatic  author  who  composed  dramas  simi- 
lar to  the  Spanish.  His  two  chief  productions  however, 
•Os  Estrangeiros'  (the  foreigners),  and  *  Os  Vilhalpandos' 
(so  called  from  two  Spanish  soldiers  who  had  both  adopted 
the  name  of  Vilhalpando),  are  dramas  inthestyleofPlautus 
and  Terence,  of  whom  ho  avowed  himself  an  imitator. 
Ferreira,  who  lived  alter  Saade  Miranda,  not  only  followed 
in  his  steps,  but  laboured,  though  ineffectually,  to  introduce 
into  the  dramatic  poetry  of  Portugal  a  classical  style.  His 
tragc<ly  of '  lues  de  Castro,'  though  deficient  in  true  pathos, 
contains  many  beautiful  passages.  His  two  comedies, 
•Bristo'  (•  Comediado  Bristo')  and  the  'Jealous  Man*  (*  Come- 
dia  do  Cioso'),  resemble  in  spirit  and  form  those  of  Saa  de 
Miranda.  Three  dramas  by  Camoens,  'El  Rey  Seleuco,' 
'Os  Amphylryoes,'  and  *  Filodemo,*  are  more  remarkable 
for  beauty  of  style  than  for  invention.  Dramatic  invention 
and  composition  long  wavered  amidst  heterogeneous  forms, 
until  the  Portuguese  poets,  who  wished  to  write  for  the 
theatre,  had  no  alternative  but  to  become  the  imitators  of 
Lope  and  the  dramatic  authors  of  his  age,  and  to  renounce 
entirely  the  formation  of  a  nationaldrama.  This  in  fact  took 
place.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
the  Portuguese  stage  was  inundated  with  translations  of 
Spanish  dramas,  and  all  hopes  were  lost  of  re-establishing 
llie  national  drama. 

With  the  sixteenth  century  the  brilliant  period  of  Portu- 
guese literature  passed  away,  and  the  connection  with  Spain 
and  the  influence  produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  the  fantastic  school  of  the  Gongoristas 
gJoNGORA]  almost  entirely  naturalised  Spanish  literature  in 
orlugal  Thus  the  names  of  Manoel  Faria  e  Sousa,  who 
died  in  1649,  and  was  the  author  of  many  works  in  verse 
and  prose ;  of  Jacinto  Cordeiro,  a  dramatic  writer  of  some 
eminence ;  of  Barbosa  Bacellar,  the  author  of  several  poeti- 
cal works  printed  at  Lisbon  in  1716  ;  of  Manoel  Severim  de 
Faria,  who  wrote  some  political  essays,  and  many  more 
eminent  authors,  belong  to  the  history  of  Spanish  rather 
than  to  that  of  Porta;^ese  literature.  The  restoration  of 
the  independence  of  Portugal,  though  it  called  forth  fresh 
displays  of  patriotism,  had  no  influence  on  the  literature  of 
the  country,  which  continued  during  the  rest  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
follow  the  traces  of  the  Spanish.  Though  the  Academia 
Real  das  Sciencias  of  Lisbon,  founded  by  king  Joz6  Em- 
manuel in  1714.  did  much  towards  rousing  the  natiori  from 
its  lethargy,  and  directing  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
science,  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Pombal,  who  himself 
was  a  great  friend  to  scientific  pursuits,  that  Portuguese 
literature  revived  and  acquired  a  national  tone.  Francisco 
Xavier  de  Menezes,  Conde  da  Ericeyra,  the  first  president  of 
the  Academia  Portugueza,  translated  Boileau's  '  Art  Poe- 
tique'  into  Portuguese  octaves,  and  published,  among  other 
writin<^s,  an  epic  poem  entitle<l  *  La  Henriqueida,'  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy  by  Henry  of  Bur- 
giiiidy,  in  which  he  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  fulfil 
P.  C.  No.  1158. 


all  the  conditions  of  poetic  art  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  French  critics.  This  poem  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  at  Lisbon  in  1741,  4to.  Contemporaneously  with  Eri- 
ceyra lived  Antonio  de  Lima  Barros  Pereira,  who  in  1720, 
published  several  religious  anu  other  pieces  under  the  title 
of  *  Floresta  Appollinea.'  Another  poet,  named  Alexandro 
Antonio  de  Lima,  published  in  1740  his  '  Rasgos  Metricos,' 
being  a  collection  of  noems  on  various  subjects,  chiefly 
written  in  the  Spanish  language.  Manoel  da  Costa,  a  Bra- 
zilian, whose  complete  works  were  published  at  Coimbra  in 
1768,  8vo.,  was  celebrated  for  his  eclogues  and  epicedios  oi 
elegies.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of  several  songs. 
About  the  middle  of  the  same  century  an  author,  generally 
called  O  Judeo,  because  he  was  a  Jew,  displayed  great 
talent  in  the  composition  of  Portuguese  operas.  His  *  Don 
Quixote,*  which  was  represented  in  1733,  and  his  'Esopaida, 
or  the  Life  of  iEsop,'  may  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  best 
operas  of  Metastasio.  Another  poet,  named  Gar9ao,  whose 
poetical  works  appeared  at  Lisbon  in  1778,  8vo.,  contributed 
to  the  diffusion  of  good  taste.  About  the  same  time  the 
desire  to  cultivate  a  correct  style  in  Portuguese  poetry  was 
fostered  by  new  translations  of  some  of  the  Latin  classics. 
The '  Odes'  of  Horace  were  elegantly  translated  into  Portu- 
guese verse  by  Joaquim  Joz6  &,  Costa  e  S&  (Lisboa,  1781): 
the  '  Satires'  of  Sulpitia,  by  Antonio  Luis  de  Azevedo  (Lis- 
boa, 1 786) ;  Ovid*s  *  Heroides,'  by  Miguel  de  Couto  Guer- 
reiro  (Lisboa,  1 789) ;  and  the  '  Comedies'  of  Terence,  by 
Leonel  da  Costa  (Lisboa,  1788).  Paulino  Cabral  de  Vas- 
concellos  must  also  be  named  among  the  Portuguese  poets 
who  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  corrected  the 
national  taste  and  subjected  it  to  classical  rules.  The  col- 
lection of  his  poems  printed  at  Oporto,  in  1786,  in  8vo.,  con- 
tains two  hundred  and  forty-five  sonnets,  which  are  greatly 
admired.  Dona  Catharina  de  Sousa  wrote  a  tragedy  called 
'  Osmia,'  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academy.  The  sub- 
ject is  chosen  from  the  antient  history  of  Portugal,  and 
although  when  acted  upon  the  Lisbon  stage  it  did  not 
meet  with  a  favourable  reception,  Portuguese  critics  look 
upon  'Osmia'  as  the  best  tragedy  in  their  language. 
The  names  of  Francisco  Diaz  Gomez,  Francisce  Cardoso, 
Alvarez  de  Nobrega,  Xavier  de  Mates,  Valladares,  and 
Nicolao  Tolentino,  occupy  a  prominent  place  among  the 
modern  poets  of  Portugal.  Francisco  Manoel,  who  was 
born  in  1 734,  and  was  long  confined  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition,  published,  in  1808,  at  Paris,  a  volume  of  lyrio 
poems.  Jose  Basilio  de  Gama  wrote  a  poem  on  the  con- 
quest of  Paraguay,  which  is  very  much  esteemed.  Manoel 
Maria  de  Barboza  du  Bocage  is  also  counted  among  the 
popular  poets  of  Portugal.  Of  his  '  Rimas,'  the  second 
edition  appeared  at  Lisbon  in  1800;  and  the  third,  in  1804, 
under  the  title  of  '  Poesias,*  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of 
Oyenhaussen.  This  lady,  a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of 
Alomo,  is  said  to  have  made  a  Portuguese  translation  of 
Wieland's  '  Oberon.'  Araujo  de  Azevedo,  a  distinguished 
statesman,  is  the  author  of  several  excellent  translations 
such  as  Dryden*s '  Alexander  s  Feast,*  some  of  Gray's  '  Odes,' 
and  the  '  Elegy  in  a  (Dountry  Church-yard.'  Joz6  Mon- 
teiro  de  Rocha  and  Mozinho  d'Alboquerque  are  also 
esteemed  good  poets.  Prose-writing  however  was  far  from 
keeping  pace  with  these  poetical  effusions.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Barbosa  Machado's  '  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Portuguese  Authors,'  written  in  imitation  of  Nicolas  An- 
tonio's '  Bibliotheca  Nova  et  Vetus,'  which  is  a  valuable 
work,  scarcely  an  historical  or  literary  composition  appeared 
in  Portugal  in  the  eighteenth  centurr.  A  few  years  since. 
Padre  Antonio  Moura  published  a  Portuguese  translation 
of  a  history  of  Africa  entitled  '  Al  Kartas,'  written  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  a  Moor  of  Granada. 
The  same  writer  is  now  publishing  a  translation  of  the 
original  travels  of  Ibn  Battutta,  an  Arabiaq  writer  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  first  volume  of  which  has  just 
appeared  at  Lisbon  in  4to.  Since  1827,  a  Portuguese 
periodical  has  been  published  in  Paris,  called  '  Novos  An- 
naes  das  Sciencias  e  das  Artes,'  in  which  a  firagment  of  a 
great  Portuguese  poem  yet  m  manuscript,  '  Branca  6  la 
Cionquista  de  Algarve,'  has  been  printed.  A  monthly 
Review  has  likewise  been  lately  started  atOporto.  Scientific 
studies,  especially  mathematics  and  nattural  history,  if  not 
entirely  uncultivated,  attract  little  attention.  According  to 
Balbi,  among  the  three  millions  of  Portuguese  there  are 
hardly  five  hundred  readers  of  scientific  books.  The  only 
comprehensive  history  of  Portuguese  literature  in  any 
European  lanflTuajre  is  that  of  Frederick  Bouterwek :  this 
^  Vol,  XVm.-.3  L 
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vnrk,  whirl!  fomprwH  uI«o  IhcbUt'iryorSpaiiiuh  literature, 
wao  [raiisbluil  uiIoKdrU-Ii  by  MiHsKuattLin't ,  I M-I.l. Bvu.)- 
Iliil  nuiiUTwrk'H  work,  in  tliu  ii|>iniun  of  critics,  is  (br  from 
Ixtini;  cilUiT  i^ uinpk I e  or  accural c.  SiHtuunHl.  in  his  'lUUi'- 
ratiirc  <lii  MkU  <ler  Eurii))e'  <  vnl.  iv.>,  hu  ilnnc  little  die  than 
enpT  the  Genimn  author.  A  tliurt  history  uf  iIil-  Portii0u<?»e 
IniigiiUKG  Olid  litoratiiie  mav  aU»  be  roiiiiil  in  Ibc  im^fiice  uf 
Joaiiuiin  lie  Satila  R»sa  Vilcrbo  to  his  *  Elucida';ria  ilii* 
Pal;ibriii>.  Tcrmox.  c  FrasM*  quu  em  Purtu-;al  niitii-uamutitu  >e 
Umi'lo,'  Etc..  Lixbiia,  17118.  3  vols.  Svo. 

Tliii»e  who  wish  to  ;^t  an  insight  into  l'uTlu);iiesD  liiara- 
turc  may  cntiiiiilt  BatWs  MhcIuiIo,  BMinlheea  Liuitima, 
Li-biin,  i;4l--'i9,  4vol*.fo1.;  Faria  o  Suusa,  Ji'iirmni  flir- 
tH^^ufiu,  [.iiboa,  lf>7M-eo,  3  voU.  ful. ;  Vulasqiicz,  Origiiics 
di  la  )'iie\ia  CastrUami.  Maluga.  1754,  4(o.,  au.l  Divio's 
Ilomarks  upon  lUai  work;  Snrmiento.  Obra*  l\nlhumat, 
Mculriil.  I77S,  Jto,;but  above  all,  the  .l/emnr/ii«  rfc /,i7fcrn- 
lura,  published  by  the  Rnyal  Acndvmr  of  Srionccs  in  Lis- 
1i<n,  i;92*lt»3G.  4ti).,  and  llie  Caluln^i}  d'D  Licrot,  qitfie 
hii'i  ii»  ler  jKira  a  ConlinuiifSo  dir  Oieeimiario  da  Linsua 
I\irlugttfza,  a  work  nhlch  appeared  in  179J  by  order  of  iho 
•ante  Aradeinv. 

IXlltTU  h.\'i:V.M.  a  small  natural  nnler  of  polypcialouH 
Kxu^i'Jis  ivUh  hypi>|;)'nc>iis  slanicns;  distincllycliarjcteriiie'l 
by  having  two  nopals,  five  petals,  iinrl  a  I'onlral  placenta, 
whuie  seeds  contain  a  curved  embryo,  lying  upon  mealy 
■Ibumon.  Their  fruit  is  commonly  one-culleil,  but  the  edges 
of  the  carpels  are  sumelmics  so  much  inflected  ns  to  press 
upon  the  placenta  ami  divide  the  interior  into  cells,  llicy 
aie  annual,  perennial,  half-ahruhby  or  shrubby  plants,  with 
entire  more  or  less  snccuicut  Ivavus,  rarely  furnihhcil  with 
atipules,  and  with  llowcrs  which  are  ollun  very  ahony, 
although  mors  frcijtientlj  tni-unspicuous.  Their  prevailing 
colour  is  purptu  ur  bcarlet.  They  occur  in  all  the  hotter  or 
mdder  ports  of  the  world,  e<ipecially  in  dry  o\posc<t  situa- 
tions, for  which  their  succulent  leaves  rei',dcr  ihcnt  well- 
■uited  ;  the  Uapc  of  Good  Hope  is  their  &vouritc  station. 


Ciimn-on  Pur.lanc.  i':,-liil.u:,  ;l. r.irr-.,.  a  pnthorb.  nuir  dis- 
ns.'.!,  iud.<-ult.'<  th,'  iv.iiiiU>..i,i,uUtt  of  such  plants.  Tl^e 
Taliiium.  and  CaUtidrinins  ami  u  few  bi-ceioa  uf  Porlulaca 
m  Veil  known  a>  guy  garde u-U^j wets. 
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roRTUMNUS.  Dr.  Lsub'a  iiftiM  (or  «  iteiius  <,1  J 

\yuniu*  Crunlartant. 

Onrrie  Ckaroeter. — External  antrtmtt  **'%-^  ,.t. 
shurt,  having  Iheir  two  first  joints  larger  iban  tlicuidi 
scried  at  the  imcriud  canthus  oflheeiea.  ETlfrma.\ 
feet  having  the  third  joint  of  their  int«r>ial  branch  r.  z  s, 
nearly  conical  and  tiolched  iiiiernalU'.  Fiifl  pa.  ' 
large,  cqnal,  with  the  flmters  of  their  lincvri  lailn-r  ' 
Fifihpniruf  feet  terminated  by  a  Halicned  foltitr^-w 
nearly  lanceolate  joint.  Carapace  rather  Sat  air  tt. 
the  anterior  burder  arched  and  aenicircular,  ai,d  itir )' 
rior  border  neatly  truncated,  hating  its  longtii.dt!-J 
meter  eijual  to  the  Iransveisal  djaioeter;  or6ifJ  «i: 
Assures,  i^e$  rooderale. 

E\ain|)le,  l^irtumnut  variegatu*.  Leidititg. — T^  J 
atic  Sea,  the  Mediterroneau,  Bnl  th«  oeean. 


tUllk'i. 


)  for  disiin 


pear  to  be  a:  , 

gcnericallv  froiu  Plaly'mijrhut.   [I'oRTtrtiii.K.] 

TORTf'NlD.H.  or  A.W/t«ffr.Vai,.  a  fatc/i*  ..t 
chmru'ig  Crutlaerant,  nc^iilv  alTie<l  to  ihe  finrrtiMt 

M.  Mitne  Edwards  makes  the  Pi/rfuniint  Ihe  k 
tribe oflhc  family  nt Cj/rhmet-fi*A.  obsenirtg  tba:  it  i 
rorri'sponds  lu  Iho  geiiun /tirrunu*,  as  it  *as  ii'i'.': 
by  Fabricnis,  and  coniprelicnds  the  ^renter  part  uf  i>  * 
laccani  which  I^Atrcilie  arroni;o<l  in  his  (lii»>iiii  c{ St 
am  nagrur*  yHirimming  Iirachyura\.  M.  Milai 
wards  is  uf  opinion  that  tho  cIu>l">I  analnfij'  uh.'li 
animals  to  the  Caiiceriani,  fnnn  which  thty  are  bi;^ 
be  dislingni«.hcd  except  by  the  peculiar  runfjrtast: 
their  posterior  feet ;  a  character  uf  much  initvirla:,r<. 
much  as  il  inHuenrcs  ihetr  manner  at  life,  bet  ab 
found  in  a  manner  more  or  less  marked  in  the  ipcee 
lunging  to  ilie  |;rcator  part  of  the  oilier  natural  pzm 
the  section  Unrr/.i/ura. 

Tlic  general  form  of  the  l^irliittiant,  nays  M.  Mdct 
wniits  in  continuation,  docs  not  ordinarily  dilTcr  much 
lliut  uf  the  giealer  part  of  Ihe  Ciinceriitni.  but  the  fVi 
is  always  but  little  elevated,  :ind  sumelimos  has  a  I 
-hape.  The  orbits  are  directed  upward<<  and  fjr^L-^ 
inliTiial  iiiilenntr  are  bent  back  traiif^vorfeli.  or  at 
very  uhliqiicl}' outwards,  anil  the  basdary  jciiit  rttia 
temal  untntnm  is  partially  lodgeil  in  a  ijap  of  the  inii 
orbitary  angle.  The  third  joint  of  the  frternal  jatr-f' 
alwav*  triiler  tlinn  il  is  loii);,  and  sharply  lriiiKa:c 
notrlied  at  its  anterior  and  external  angli;  for  ibt  ati 
of  tlie  fonrth  joint. 


.l.'U  n>.  )n .  Km,  b  r ..  uf  P.jR'iaim. 

Tlie  itfraal  plastron  it  always  very  wide,  and  in  fr! 
the  lu!^l  thoracic  sei;nienl  is  much  more  devclupcd  itui 
ibe  MthiT-',  evo'i  than  that  which  carries  the  an'.i.rwt  : 
till'  sulnci^  which  separates  this  segment  fViuii  iLr 
ceding  is  ilireclcd  very  obliquely  fotwarda  and  inwaids. 
vault  of  the  sides  it  gvoetmll}'  oeariy  b^pumtfl.  u4 
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posterior  iella  Tuieiea  very  narrow.  The  anterior  Jiul  are 
in  ^iierol  very  elongalcii.  the  sufceodioa  feet  ara  tome- 
tirata,  natatory,  and  t]iu  |lo^Ul  ioi  ftiet  alwaf s  eo,  (lii;ir  tarsiia 
being  lamellar :  ttie  second  pair  or  feet  are  ordinarily  luui-u 
than  oiire  and  a  half  as  lung  at  the  carapace. 

Habits  qf  the  Tribe.— Thu  crusUceans  of  lliis  group  are 

for  tlie  iniut.  part  essaniially  en-imnierii,  and  live  oficn  out 

at  sea.     Tlicy  urc  vulgarly  called  Paddlem.    The  fulluwing 

genera  arc  airiinged  under  the  tribe  by  M.  Milne  Edwards. 

Carcinns.     (Lcai'L.) 

Genrric  Charade. — Carapace  approaching  in  general 
rorin  that  of  Panaj^eia.  but  liltle  convex,  alLhougb  aulll- 
cJL-ntly  elevated,  and  remarkably  wider  (ban  it  is  long. 
Tlie  lulcro- anterior  borders,  which  are  deeplf  dcntalcd, 
form  Willi  llie  orbital  burder  a  regular  curvature  which 
does  nut  reach  beyoud  the  level  of  the  middle  of  Ihe 
cenilal  region;  lalero-postcrior  borders  very  long  and  mo- 
dcralelv  oblique.  The  branchial  regions  very  much  de- 
velupcil  and  rounded  anleiiorly.  Front  advanced,  horizon- 
tal, of  moderale  widlli.  Orbits  oval  and  itireetud  forwards ; 
there  is  a  fissure  at  iheir  upper  border  aiiil  one  at  their 
lower  border;  the  gap  al  ibcii*  iniernal  angle  lodges  ihe  base 
of  the  exieriial  antenna,  the  first  joint  of  which  i»  nsrroiv 
and  cylindiical,  and  reache*  to  the  front;  tlioir  moveable 
stem  is  very  long  and  inserted  in  ^he  orbilal  eup.  I'he  in' 
ternal  auletinx  are  bent  back  in  their  nearly  cLreular  foticis 
obliquely  uulwards.  The  buccal  frame  is  a  liilie  wider 
backwards  than  it  is  in  front,  and  the  lliii-d  joint  of  the  jaw- 
feet  is  much  dilated  externally,  and  notched  at  lis  two  in- 
ternal angles.  The  tlernal  plastron  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Porluni,  and  so  would  be  the  feet,  if  it  were  not  that 
the  tarsu*  of  the  posterior  feel  is  not  much  cnluiged,  and  is 
of  a  Ibltencd  lanceolate  form,  though  narrow,  whilst  that  of 
the  preceding  feet  is  slytirorm.  The  abdomen  of  the  male 
is  only  composed  of  five  segments.     (M.  E.) 

Enample,  CarmnM  Mienag,  Cancer  Mannas  of  authors, 
Crdbi!  enrasi  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Norraondy, 
The  tmallcommnn  Crab  banked  about  London  and  ealen  by 
the  poorer  classes.    Lcngih  rather  more  than  two  inches. 


e  regu- 

1  much 


Lnealily,  Hubils,  <^i;.— Vory  common  on  ihe  coasts  of 
England  and  Krance,  nhero  it  is  found  al  low  tide  between 
stones  and  buried  in  the  sanil.  This  species  runs  on  the 
beach  with  rapidity,  and  can  sustain  a  long  absence  from 
the  walor.  Ii  is  edible,  though  uot  much  used  as  on  article 
of  food  in  England  ;  but.  durinj;  the  sum 
are  brought  to  Paris.  Colour,  dirty  green 
Platyonychus.     (Latr), 

Generic  Character.— Cavafi^ca  narrowe 
larly  conveif  than  that  of  the  other  Portu 
longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  sometimes  lir 
narrow  and  denlaled.  Latero-anlenor  borders  a  little  curved 
and  directed  backwards,  and,  like  those  of  the  Careini,  the 
Ptilybii.  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  Ihrtuni.  divided  into 
five  teelh.  Oibils  not  deep,  and  directed  forwards.  In- 
ternal antenna)  bent  back  obliquely  forwarils,  with  their 
foBselH  verv  inii>erlcclly  separated  from  ihe  orbits.  DispMi- 
tion  of  tl)e'  eMernal  antenniB  different  from  that  in  the  Car- 
eini, the  Pnrlani,  the  Thalatmtte,  and  ibe  Lupta;  their 
first  joint,  which  is  very  small,  is  not  soldered  lo  ihe  front, 
but  is  moveable,  like  the  succeeding  ones,  and  is  inserted 
between  ti.e  lower  orbital  border  and  tbe  aniennary  fosset. 
The  external  jaw-feel  present  nothing  remarkable,  except 
in  iheir  lliird  joint,  which  is  narrower  than  m  the  greater 
part  of  the  Prirtuni,  and  advances  obliquely  to  the  nucleus 
of  the  aniennary  fossots.  Sternal  pUslron  oval,  narrow, 
and  very  much  narrowed  posteriorly,  and,  as  in  the  Ihrtuni, 
its  median  suture  occupies  only  tbe  two  last  segm.ents.  The 
aiilennr  feet  arc  moderale  and  Dot  very  unequal ;  they  are 
applied  exactly  against  the  buccal  region.  End  entirely  resem- 
ble those  of  llie  I'ortiini;  Ihe  second  pair  of  feet  are  rather 
long,  and  have  Ihe  tarsus  llattcued,  a  little  enlarged,  and  of 
neaily  a  lanceolate  foim;  ihe  tarsus  of  the  succeeding  feet 
is  also  a  Ulilc  (laltened.  but  rather  slytifjrm  than  lamellar ; 
the  fifili  pair  complelely  natatory.    (M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  ibe  following 
sections  and  subseclions: — 

Species  having  the  fi-ontal  leelh  unequal  in  namber,  ona 


of  them  occupying  llio  median  line,  and  a  single  fiuure  at 

the  smierior  orbital  border. 

a.  Tarsi  of  the  posterior  feet  of  lanceolate  form, 
E.xample,  Jtalj/anychuf  lalijies  (Cuncer  latipfs,  Penn. ; 

Jhriuinnut  variegalui.  Leach  iMalar.) ;  Plalt/onj/chui  dt- 

puralor,  Latr.).     Length  about  an  inch.     Lmvi/iVjf— Coaali 

of  England  ond  France.     [Pobtuiimus.] 
a  a.  Tarsi  of  the  posterior  feet  oval  and  nbluFio  at  (he  end. 
Example,    Plaly(mychu»    oeettatut    (Cancer    oceilalue, 

Herbst;   Portunus  ptclus,  Sa}  ;    Ptatyonychu*  Oiceilalui, 

Latr.).    Length  about  two  Inches. 
0- 
Species  having  the  frontal  teelh  equal,  and  conseqnently 

not  one  on  the  median  line,  and  two  fisaKres  at  tl)e  superior 

orbiiul  border- 
Example,  Pialyonychut  bipustulalus.     Leogll)  from  two 

to  five  inches.     Xoca'ify— Indian  Ocean. 


Fliit)roii;eliiii  MpiutuUtui. 


iple,  Platyonychm  natulus  tPorlunia  bigutlatus, 
Risso,  Cruit.  Ntce.i  very  small.  Localily— The  coasts  of 
iliu  Mediterranean. 

Polybius.  (Leach.) 
Generic  Character.— Vety  nearly  allied  lo  Platgonyc/iut, 
from  which  it  hardly  differs,  except  in  the  form  of  ihe  feet, 
which  ai-e  all  natatory;  those  of  Ihe  secoi|d,  thiid,  and 
fourth  pairs  are  very  much  flaltened,  and  terminated  by  a 
very  large  and  lanceolate  joint,  which  has  the  same  form 
ihroughoul.  The  posterior  feet  have  the  same  form  eg 
tliose  of  Plalyonychat  biputtulatut,  excepting  that  iheir 
(bird  joint  is  extremely  short  and  nearly  globular.  The 
slernal  plastron  is  wider,  especially  posteriorly,  Iban  in  Ptit- 
lyonyehia,  but  presents  the  same  diapositioD  ai  to  the  me- 


dian  suluro.     The  abdomen  of  the  male  has  the  ordinvr 
number  (five)  of  joints.     (M.  E.) 

Example.  Bjlybiai  Henslotmi.  Length  about  two  inches; 

colour    brown.     Locality  — Tho  British  Cliannel,  wh«r«  it 

appears  10  haunt  at  n  distance  from  the  coast. 

Portunus.     (Fabr.) 

Generic  Character,  as  restricted  by  M.  Milne  Edvarda,— 

Carapace  nearly  of  the  some  form  as  in  Careinut,  wider 

3L3 


isiiial  lo  Iwo-lhirds  ot  its  IrftiiivGraal  diaiuulur,  and  thi 
lour  uf  Lie  anterior  portion  onlinarily  more  curved  llinn  it  it 
in  Hint  genus.  The  fronto-orbilal  border  occupies  hardly 
more  than  tho  half  of  the  transversal  (liameltr  of  Ihc  cani- 
nai^,  and  the  fronl.  which  ia  narrow,  advances  alwars  much 
beyouil  the  interlion  of  the  external  antennic,  and  reachei 
ID  a  reiDarkable  mannM  beyond  the  level  of  the  inferior 
bonier  of  the  orbit,  and  the  external  angle  of  thi«  cavity. 
The  late ro- anterior  border  of  the  carapare  it  delioaie  an  1 
armed  with  four  or  five  large  teeth  ;  the  orbits  are  uvat. 
The  antennary  ftwsets  are  placed  on  the  game  level  with  the 
eyes,  are  tranivenal,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  partition,  the  border  of  which  is  never  prolonged  into  the 
form  of  a  spine.  The  basilary  joint  of  the  external  antenna 
is  but  httle  developed,  but  completely  separates  tho  anten- 
nary fossel  from  the  orbit,  and  it  uldeiea  to  the  fh)nt ;  the 
moveable  stem  which  succeeds  to  this  joint  would  seem  to 
spring  from  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit.  The  structure 
of  the  moulh  preaenti  nothing  remarkable,  but  it  ii  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet 
is  at  least  ai  wide  at  it  is  long,  and  that  its  anterior  and  in- 
terna! angle  ia  much  truncated.  The  sternal  plastron  i« 
much  longer  than  it  i>  wide,  and  much  narrowed  backward! ; 
its  madian  lulure  is  not  extended,  except  upon  tho  lost  two 
riiiga.  The  flrst  pair  of  feet  are  of  moderate  aiie,  and,  in 
gctieral,  one  is  much  stouter  than  the  other.  The  arm 
reaches  hut  very  little  beyond  the  lateral  border  of  the  cara- 
pace, and  ii  not  always  armed  with  spines  a>  in  Lu/ieit ;  the 
•-'arpus  always  presents  on  its  internal  side  a  crcat  spiniform 
prulonftation,  and  the  hand,  tho  length  of  vihich  never 
cqualH  that  of  the  antero-piMterior  diameter  of  the  Farnguiee, 
is  ordiuarily  moved  a  little  inwanls,  so  as  lo  |>ire  the  capa- 
bility of  an  exact  application  against  the  anterior  and  in- 
ferior portion  of  the  body.  The  three  succcediiij;  p.iirs  of 
feet  are  nearly  of  the  same  length;  but,  n  evert  lie  less,  the 
thin)  or  fourth  pnir  are  generally  longest,  and  the  second 
ore  shorter  than  the  anterior  puir;  tbeir  last  joint  I*  slyli- 
fi>rin  anil  canaliculate.  The  Qflh  nuir  arc,  on  the  contrary, 
I'ery  much  enlarged  at  the  end ;  their  third  joint  is  nearly 


nothing  remarkable,  its  disposition  being  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  genera,  except  that  it  is  leM  wide  in  the 
females  and  is  always  triangular  in  the  males.  The  genu; 
as  restricted,  establishes  the  passage  between  the  Carcin 
on  one  kidc  and  the  Luptee  on  the  other.     (M.  E.) 

Habili,  Locality,  <$-c. — The  Ihrluni,  though  essentially 
aquatic  and  swimming  with  much  ease,  are  not  met  with  far 
out  at  sea  like  the  Lupetr.  Their  haunts  are  near  the  shore, 
and  at  sprmg-tidus  they  are  often  found  during  the  ebb 
hidden  under  stones,  in  the  small  pools  of  water  left  by  the 
•ea.  Some  species  inhabit  still  greater  depths,  on  oysler- 
bcda.  &C.,  and  they  are  never  seen  to  run,  like  the  Curcini, 
on  tho  shore.  When  withdrawn  from  tho  water,  (hey  peri«h 
in  a  few  hours.  They  are  eminently  carnivorous,  feeding 
mostly  on  the  dead  bodies  of  animals  which  tliey  find  ' 
the  sea.  Uanyofihe  species  are  eatable,  and  all.  with 
single  ekceptiou,  inhabit  the  cOHSts  of  England  and  Fraiii 


(M.  : 


into  the  following 


Species  having  the  front  armed  with  vet}-  distinct  teetli. 

u.   Fronl  armed  with  at  least  ten  teelU  or  spines. 
Example,  Ihtrltmui  puber  (Ctinc«r  pulier,  Linn. ;  Cancer 


vbOinut,  Punn.).    Length  about  two  inchw  and  a 


4  PO  R 

£oeaIify— Tho  eoasU  of  England  and  Frftnec    Tha  * 
CrSbe  a  lain',  CraU  Etpa/ptol,  &r^  of  the  FicGck  ■ 

aa.  Front  armed  with  three  cr  Are  teeth.  I 

aa*.  Carapace  wrinkled,  unequal,  nxhts  (naojMis,  su    I 
covered  with  hair. 

Example,  Purtunut  plicalut  {Career  Dtamtv,  f» 
Penn. ;  I'wtunu* Dtpuralor, Leach ;  ftrfuwM bn^i'tt:', 
L«ach,  JVo/oc.).  Length  about  eightccaliDce.  CoUwitt- 
dish,     /.oco/ify— Coasts  of  EnjtUnd  ■nd  Frkoca. 

aa".  Carapace  nearly  united,  ami  vilbiMt  haiia. 

Example,    Pnrtmna    marmortu*    (  CiMMr    D      r^- 
Penn.).    lom/tVy— Coutt  of  EngUnd  and  F       c 
last  joint  of  the  poaterior  feet  ia  thk  >p«cifc  •■ 

Species  having  the  ttaal  tatjn  or  dindad  onl;  into  n 

b.  Lalero- anterior  bordeia  of  tha  can|Mee 

five  teeth. 
£.*  Front  divided  into  three  lobea,  of  which  tba  mmlm 

lobe  is  more  advanced  than  the  laWral  htfac^ 
Example,    Pwlurtu*    mrrugaUu    (CoMCr    eom^ 
Penn. ;  Portuntu  puber,  Blainv.).    LcMtb  afaoal  twe  biK 
Colour  reddish.    ZoeoJify— Coaata  of  EnKlaad  aad  Fnon: 
very  common  in  (he  McaitemiiBan. 
6**.  Front  entire,  or  divided  only  into  two  ■yvnorm: 

bb.  Late  ro-an  tenor  borden  of  tlia  cuapaee  aiaal  nk 
four  teeth  only. 

Example,  Pnrlunar  inttgrifivnt  (  Canter  Smng^  f 
Herbst).    Carapace  pubescent.     Lansth  aboat  iwa  iattaa. 

£om/i(y.— Indian  Ocean. 

Lupea.     (Leach.) 

Unneric  Chararter.—Tho  grcntLT  part  of  lb«£^«r  — 
remarkable  for  tliu  Hatnesa  and  great  Iranavciml  otMl  rf 
their  c(ir(i;:arf,  the  diameter  of  which  in  thai  diiwi— ■ 
more  than  double  ita  leiif-tli.  Front  neartr  alaan  i«i«^ 
and  much  less  projectini;  than  the  lover  border  at  ralMHl 
angle  of  the  orbit;  the  lalero- anterior  bonier  of  the  «» 
pace  very  long,  forminK  t;etierally,  with  ibe  anleriir  \ithL 
a  very  regular  and  open  segment  of  a  circle,  and  satkrf 
them  armed  with  nine  teeth,  more  or  let*  projccuaf  mi 
spiniform ;  of  these  spines  tliclast  is  in  (■eneral  murhpvW 
than  all  the  others,  and  is  directed  str«i|;bl  outwaid^lbsa^ 
sometimes  it  does  not  differ  from  that  which  BWeafa  t. 
Orbits  oval,  and  directed  obliquely  furwarda  aad  ap— t; 
their  lower  wall  does  not  reach  tu  the  fmnt.  and  ihMKit 
tliu  internal  cnnthus,  a  large  notch,  which  the  basdait  jiM 
of  the  external  antenna  Blls ;  at  the  upper  border  af  ikai 
cavities  are  two  fissures.  The  fosaeta  which  kdge  ih*  •■ 
temal  antcnnn  are  not  dcep.and  haidl;  ooTered  b;  tbeiMt; 
the  vertical  lamina  which  separates  them  ia  armed  aak  a  i 
spiniform  iwint,  which  it  often  prolonsod  beyond  ittB- 
terior  border  of  the  carapace.  ExIernDlfy,  these  raiuaa  m 
completely  separated  from  the  orbila,  and  the  stem  if  At 
Hnlenns.  which  are  there  inserted,  is  •ufflcie&t]}  sh  >ti 
bent  back  there  entirely.  The  basilary  joint  of  ihcK 
antenna  is  soldered  to  the  inferior  border  of  the  ito 
and  cxtonml  angle  of  the  fk:ont;  it  it  not  wide,  and  r 

sertion,  by  the  extremity  of  its  intamal  border,  to        an*- 
able  stem  formed  by  the  succeeding  joints,  ao  thai 
the  length  of  which  is  eonsiderable,  would  b«       ■       k 
from   the  internal   canthua  of   the  eye,  and  i 

vents  its  being  bent  backward  outwards   to m, 

in  the  orbilsl  cavity.     The  epistumc  ia  ex  «« 

and  the  buccal  frame  is  verr  ncarlysquarc,  hu>,  , 

wider  forwanls  than  it  ii  behind.     The  third  joib.  _         >• 
ternal  jaw-feet  is  rather  abruptly  truncaled  feraa       <A 
inwards.     The  sternal  plastron  is  nearly 
convex  longitudinallv,  very  wide,  and  hard)] 

IKMturiorly :  its  median  suture  occupiea  U 

menlt.    The  first  pair  of  feet  ar>  Tory  Urn 
armed  with  a  certain  number  of  spinea;    the  ft      n  » 
eiuni^led.  and  not  remarkably  curved  inwarda^    ' 
succeeding  pairs  uf  feet  are  much sboner.and  Bta>M« 
of  the  same  size ;  sometimes  tbeir  terminal  joint  m  • 
roiindeil,  sti  liform,  and  in  Beneni  canal iculaiad ; 
it  is  Itatlcned,  lamellar,  ana  natatory.     In  tho  Rn>  •«■ 
feet  would   apiwar  to  be  specially  destined   liar  w 
whilst  in  the  second  tlieir  dispoeition  is  moia  b,Xi  - 

swimming-    The  fifth  pair  are  very  siron*.  and  « 
bv  the  width  of  their  last  two  joinlt,  powerful  oaim ;  bm 
joint  (or  thigh)  is  in  gonenl  stoal,  but  wtj  akatt,  a* 


liycLo 
thah 


Lnpu  ud  detail!. 

>Dl«  scarcely  any  snines,  ta  in  Tfudamita.  Tho  bit  joint 
1  alwafsoval.  In  llie  female  ilie abdomen  prweiiU nolhing 
iinarknble,  c\cept  Ihat  its  lenglli  ia  very  consiileiabte ;  in 
Mj  male  iis  structure  is  Ibe  same  m  in  the  preceding 
eiiera,  Iheie being  only  fiveditliuclpiecei,  Ihe  tbird,  founh, 
iid  flflh  rings  being  soldered  logether;  the  Brsl  tbree 
^menls  arc  uUay3\cry  large,  bul  at  tbe  level  of  the  fourlb 
>ere  it  a  smldcn  narrowing,  and  Ibe  lost  three  are  narrower 
ill.    (M.  E.t 

ffabilt,  ^1^.  n/  ike  «iwim.— The  Lupeie  are  Pelagic  Crus- 
icean:!,  living  in  ilie  ocean,  where  lliey  have  been  seen 
If  many  voyagers,  and  where  they  have  no  oilier  apparent 
■laco  of  repose  than  the  fl<Mting /uci.  Their  swimmiiif 
jwers  are  great,  iind  Bosc  remarked  that  they  have  Ihe 
culty  .tf  sustaining  Iheinselves  at  Ihe  surface  of  the  water 
\  a  slate  of  repose,  without  the  execution  of  any  visible 

Tills  genus  is  divided  by  M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  gives 
le  above  summary  of  their  habits,  into  the  three  following 
■ouns  :— 

A  A.  Species  with  the  body  very  thick  and  cunvex  above ; 

first  pair  of  feet  stout,  and  not  much  elongated;  the 

hand  considerably  shorler  than  the  carapace. 

Convex  Liipes). 

Example  of  this  first  siibtfenus,  Lupea    TVanquebariea 

Taricer  olivacfui,  Herbst ;  Cancer  terratut  f  Forsk. ;   A»r- 


us,  Rijpp. ;  Btrtunttt  Tranqutbaricui,  Fabr.). 

Tliis,  the  largest  Portunian  known,  is  tij.  or  eight  inches 

length,  of  a  greyish  green,  and  inhabits  the  teas  of  Asia. 

A.  Species  having  the  body  very  much  comprosied ;  the 

first  pair  of  fi-ut  stout,  and  but  little  elongated;  the 

hand  remarkably  shorter  than  the  carapace.     Tarsi  of 

the  second,  third,  and  fourth  pain  flattened,  lamellar, 

ond  nearly  lanceolate. 

Swimming  Lupeai.     (Second  tubganut.) 

*  Species  having  the  last  lateral  apine  at  least  twica  at 
large  as  the  jireceiling,  and  the  front  projecting  but 
Utile. 

a.   Median   lueth  of  the  front  projecting  but  little,  and 

Bomelimcs  hardly  visible. 
a*.  Uppei  bolder  of  ihe  orbit  armed  with  a  spine. 
Example,  Lupea  vglagica(Cttncerpelagieiu,Lmn.;  Can- 

•  reticuhtlus,  and  Cancer Cedo  NuUi,  Herbal;  Porttmm 
Uieicus,  Fobr.).  Length  from  tbree  to  four  inchet: 
jjiir  greyjshgrcon  with  yellow  spots.  Localily— The  Red 
a  and  Ihe  whole  Indian  Ocean. 

1**.  Upper  borderof  the  orbit  without  any  spiniforro  pro- 
Ion  i;atian. 
Example,  Lupea  sanguinotenta  {Cancer  MaagidnnCentut, 
•rbst;  Cancer  pehsiciis,  var.  and  Porlunu*  tangitinolen- 
I,  Fabr,).    I^tiigth  about  two  inches.   Campace  with  ihret 

ge  bright  rvil  spots  on  the  back  part  of  Ihe  carapace. 
•^alilii — The  Indian  Ocean. 

a'*".  Hcilian  teelb  of  the  front  small,  but  projecting. 
Example,  Lupea  cribraria  (Portunut  eribraritu,  Lam.i. 

ngih  three  inches;  colour  yellow,  wilb  numerout  wbilisfa 
lis.    Zoeo/iVy— Coasts  ofBraiil. 


B.  Species  having  the  last  spine  of  the  latero-anterior 
border  of  the  carapace  scarcely  longer  thin  the  otbert. 

6.  External  border  of  the  arm  without  spines. 

Example,  Lupea  tpitiimana  (Porlunug  pelagicus  and 
Portunui  gpinimamu.  Lair.).  Length  from  three  to  four 
inches.     Loealili/ — Cuaaia  of  Brazil. 

bb.  External  botder  of  the  arms  spined. 

Example,  Lupea  UAifironi.  Length  one  inch.  Lixality, 
The  Bast  Indiea. 

C.  Tarsi  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  pair  of  feet  nar- 
row and  sljliform. 

Walking  Lupen.     (Third  subgenus.) 
a.  Species   having  the   last  loolb  of  the   latero-anterior 
border  of  the  carapace  resembling  the  others. 

a.  Teelb  of  the  Utero-anlerioc  borders  alternately  large 
and  small. 

Example,  Lupea  rubra  (Ciri  apoa.  Marc.;  Portunut 
tuber.  Lam.).  Length  about  two  inches.  General  colour 
reddish:  extremity  of  the  claws  black.  Locality — Tlie  coasts 
of  BraiiL 

'.  Teeth  of  the  latero-anterior  borders  of  the  carapace 
resembling  each  otjjer. 

xaniple.    Lupea   grariulata.      Length   about  an   inch. 
LoeaUty — The  Isle  of  France. 
i.  Species  with  the  last  tooth  of  the  I etero  anterior  bor- 
der of  the  carapace  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  pre- 

b.  Median  leelh  of  the  front  much  more  projecting  than 
the  lateral  teeth. 

Example,  Lupea  Sebte  {Cancer  marinut  iculi/ormit, 
Seba,  Mut.,  iii.<  pi.  20,  f.  9,  copied  by  Laireille,  in  Eneycl., 
pi.  272,  f.  6.  under  the  name  of  Ihrtunui  tanguinolenlut. 
Size  about  the  tame  as  L.  granulala.  Zoco/tiy— Coasis  of 
Braxil.     (M.  E.) 

bb.  Median   teeth  of  the  flront  test  projecting  than  the 

bb*.   Hands   large,  of  the   ordinary  form,   and   shorter 

than  the  transversal  diameter  of  Ihe  carapace. 
Ex&mf\e,  Lupea hatlaimCancer  kailatut,  Linn.;   Par- 
lunui  karlalai,  Latr. ;  Lupa  Dn/ourii,  Desm.).  Length 
about  two  inches.     Localily — The  Mediterranean. 
bb".    Handii  filiform  and  of  great  length,  being  nearly 
once  and  a  half  llie  transversal  diameter  of  the  carapace. 
Example,  Lupea  Poreep>,  Lupa  Foreep*.  Leach ;    fhr- 
tuaus  Forcepe,  Latr.).     Length  about  an  inch.      Locality— 
The  Antilles. 

Thalamita.  <Lair.) 
Generic  Character.—Carapaee  in  most  of  the  species 
characteristic;  but  in  some  it  gradually  approximates  that 
of  the  Lupea ,'  in  fact,  sometimes  it  has  the  form  of  an  elon- 
l^aled  square;  its  transversal  diameter  Is  nearly  double  Ibe 
length,  and  iu  fron to- orbital  border  forms  with  ihe  latero- 
I  anterior  borders  a  nearly  right  angle;  in  other  cases  it  is 
nearly  hexsgonal.  its  six  borders  form  nearly  equal  angles, 
and  its  width  only  exceeds  about  half  of  its  length.  The 
I  front  is  always  rery  wide,  projecting,  and  at  least  as  much 
[  advanced  ai  the  inferior  border  and  externa]  angle  of  tha 


orbit,  ■  diiposilton  which  is  never  obwrviible  in 
Tlie  lalero-uiilerior  border*  of  ihe  carBpace  are  more  or  Icii' 
oblique,  but  alwayi  fomi  wilh  the  fron to-orbital  border  ( 
Tcry  Ktroiijf  marked  angle,  where  there  are  from  four  ti 
Rcvcn  Icelh.  the  IeuI  of  nhieh  ii  never  remarkahly  large: 
than  the  others.  Tbc  eyes  aru  itoul  and  short ;  the  orbll^ 
oval,  niid  completely  teparolod  from  Ihe  ttnlennary  roiHia ; 
the  iiiiper  border  of  Ihe  lallcr  protvnl*  two  ainall  fluiurea, 
uiiil  tlieir  angle  id  often  tiuarly  at  distant  from  liie  modiuii 
line  M  the  angle  whieh  terminatea  behind  the  laieru-aii- 
tirior  border.  The  internal  antenna)  bend  hack  coinplolely 
in  their  fuinolt;  and  ibe  intcr-antenuuy  partition  projccli 
hut  Utile.  The  hasitary  joint  of  the  eilernal  antennm  is  m 
Ceneral  very  wide,  aiid  always  soldered  to  the  front  lhi'oii};li- 
out  tho  whole  exicni  of  its  unicrinr  border,  presenting  v\- 
tornally  a  mors  nr  luu  considerable  projuclion  which  seua- 
ratei  the  orbit  from  tbe  point  of  an  icu  I  at  ion  of  the  moveable 
Klem  of  Ihotc  ap|>endages,  and  wliii-h  is  very  long,  and  in- 
serted someiimos  very  far  from  the  orbital  cavity.  Tlie  cpis- 
lome  is  very  distinci  and  of  a  lozetiKc-sliape.  Tlie  huccal 
frame  i»  very  wide,  and  Ibe  oxlcrnal  jaw-feet  are  dis|MWod 
nearly  as  in  ihe  Birluui.  Tlie  sleriial  plastron  is  very  large 
•nd  iU  median  suture  extendi  upon  the  lost  Ibree  Tin|{«. 
I'be  Diitcri»r  (i-cl  arc  very  lar^'c,  and  cannot  ho  concealed 
under  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  ii»  they  aro  in  the 
J^irtiini  Mi\  IHalyitaychi ;  their  third  joint  U  iipiny  an- 
teriorly and  reaches  niiicl)  beyond  the  carapace  ;  Itie  hand 
js  in  general  rough,  wiib  a  coiuiilorahh)  number  of  teclb, 
and  is  at  luaiit  as  lonj^  at  lliu  earapaco.  The  throe  suc- 
ceed.ng  pairn  arc  mucb  sburicr,  and  diminish  in  Icnsth  suc- 
ressively;  tbcir  tarsus  is,  in  geneial,  alylifurm.  Tlie  fifth 
pair  are,  an  ordinarily,  the  shortest  of  all,  their  third  joiiil 
l»  never thele^is  uluiigaled,  and  at  the  Oilremily  of  its  an- 
terior liordur  llx're  is  a  rather  strong  siiiiie,  u  disfiosiliuti 
vhicli  never  ti\\il*  in  the  I'uifani  or  the iVaij/oiiyr/ii, and  it 
exiremely  rare  ill  lheii(;ie(t,-  towarili  their  Icrminaiion  these 
feet  hcciitne  very  wide,  and  their  tarsus  is  oval.  The  abdo- 
men pr<'>enls  no'ibing  remiirkable.     (M.  K.) 

AI.  Millie  Edwards  divides  tho  genus  inio  the  following 

1. 
Fron  to- orbital  border  not  occupying  more  than  two-thirds 
ol'  the  wiilih  of  the  rarapare,  and  forming  a  rallier  open 
-    ;lewilh  the  latero-atiteriorbonlen,  which  are  armed 
!vcn  leetb. 
Hexagonal  Thalamilre. 

a. 

Fiiiiilo-otbilal  border  occupying  nearly  the  whole  width 
iif  (lie  rarapacc,  and  li'miinf;  a  nearly  right  aiii;le  wiib 
Ihe  latcro-antcrior  borders,  which  are  armed  ujlh  tour 
ur  Rve  leulb. 

Qaadritateral  Thahtmilie. 

The  latter  form  llic  first  subgenus  in  M.  Mdne  Edwards's 

If.  .S|H'i'i'.'S  having  the  front  entire  or  divided  inio  lobes, 
but  wiih  no  teeth. 

Eiiiinplf,  Thalnmilu  Chiii'lnlii  iPirluniit  Chuptalii, 
Auil,  Vrutl.  Siir  Kifi/ple).  Length  about  an  inch,  /.o- 
mlitif—'Hu!  Red  Sva. 


Willi 


6.  S\iecu»  whose  front  it  armed  with  dMpIy  n 

flattened  teolh. 
Example,  T%aiamHa  erenaia.  llhrlunM*  erma^ 
Tkalamta  Admete.  Ouerin,  Icon.  Cr.,  pL  1.  t  4.) 
'2nd  Suhgcnui.     (Hexagonal  ThalamiiK.I 
a.  Species  having  the  latero-anlerior  boids  of  ita 

pai-e  armed  wiih  six  teeth, 
a.  Lust  lateral  tooth  nearly  the  lama  aixe  u  tha  pcM 
a*.   Aolerior  feet  armed  wilh  apinot.  but  witboal  ri 

granulations. 
Example,  Thalamila  eruei/era  {thrtumiu  nw 
Fahr.  and  Lair;  Cancer  trxdtiitalut.  Uvthat'L  i 
from  three  to  four  inches;  colour  leddUh  vilh  ydlo* 
und  bnnils,  Ihe  median  markings  resembling  ft  o^ 
cality—'th»  Indian  Ocuan. 


a**.  AntenoT  feet  presenting  Iwiwcen  Um  cpiiM 

whii-h  ibey  ore  armed,  a  gteat  nuiobcr  of  lutod 

clevaleil  ersnuliiliiins. 

Example,  Thalamila  Nalafor  [Cancer  fftUatir,  Ba 

IKirtuntis  tan^inoteiilu*.  Bocc>.   Loealtttf—laAm  Ot 


Exumple,  Thalamila  CalliamUMi  (Cancer  CaUioHOtia, 
crbslj.  Longlh  about  an  inch.  Lofalitg^lDimn  Ocean. 
i.  Spoiiius  liaving  ihe  latero-ftnteriot  border  of  the  cara- 
pace armed  with  seven  leetli,  t«o  of  which  are  rudi- 
muniary. 
Example,  Thalamila  eri/lhrodaetyla  (Pnrlunia  erylkro- 
riyhs.  Lam.).    Length  2i  inches.   Loeatily — Australasia. 

Poduphthalmu).  (Lain  ) 
M.  Milno  Edwnrds  justly  observes,  that  of  all  the  Por- 
Diaiis  the  Pud'iphthalmi  have  the  most  remartablo  aspect, 
d  characters  the  most  easy  to  seize.  The  enormous  length 
llicir  ocular  peduncles,  which  are  very  short  in  the  other 
dimming  Drachyuru.  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  at 


y.y.  diMLjiia-fiHil.  tic.of  PodaphLhllmu. 

Genrri'^  -"AiHvif^ef.  — Carapace  of  a  very  much  elongated 
adriliiteral  form,  (he  two  laieral  sides  of  which  are  strongly 
mealed,  unit  with  its  anlcrO'posterlor  diameter  not  equal- 
K  llie  iialf  of  its  transversal  diameter.  Its  anterior  hor- 
r,  which  IS  nearly  straight,  is  about  four  times  as  long  as 
;  posterior  border.  The  front,  or  space  comprised  be- 
een  the  two  eyes,  is  Unear,  and  on  each  side  the  anlErior 
tdec  of  the  carapace  is  hollowed  Ibroughout  its  length 
o  a  very  long  and  deep  gutter,  which  constitutes  the 
>ila ;  the  external  onde  of  th&se  ocular  cavities  senaratei 
s  anterior  border  of  the  carapace  from  its  lateral  border, 
)  direction  of  which,  very  oblique,  is  the  same  through- 
t  its  length.  The  eyes  are  carried  on  delicate  peduncle* 
extreme  length ;  and  these  osseous  stems  are  inserted 
ir  the  median  line  of  the  front,  and  carry  at  their  ex- 
mily  the  second  ocular  piece,  whilst  in  the  Ocypodiim*, 
ere  the  eyes  are  also  very  much  developed,  it  )s  on  the 
.-clopmcnt  of  this  second  piece,  and  not  the  flrtt,  that  the 
gth  depends.  The  ocular  bulb  is  not  very  larga,  and 
.ches  the  lateral  extremity  of  the  carapace.  The  internal 
:«nn[B  are  liluaied  below  the  origin  of  the  eyes,  a  disposi- 
I)  which  is  met  with  in  no  othist  Portunian,  and  Ibeir 
tn  cannot  bend  itself  back  into  the  cavity  where  they  are 
gwl.  The  external  anlennte  are  also  below  the  eye* ;  they 
t  placed  between  the  aniennary  fossets  and  the  orbila,  at 
(  external  side  uf  the  first,  and  their  basilary  joint  is  sol- 
■ed  with  llie  borders  of  these  two  cavities,  so  as  to  com- 
ile  their  nails  and  to  separate  them  from  each  other ;  the 
iTcable  stem  which  lurminutes  these  antennee  is  formed 
two  small  i>c<Iuncular  joints  and  of  a  slender  and  rather 
art  mulliarliculate  filament.  The  buccal  frame  is  oi- 
itDely  wide,  and  is  only  separated  from  the  aniennary 
■eta  by  a  very  delicate  bordur ;  its  anterior  border  is  about 
ica  as  lini;;  as  its  lateral  borders,  and  these  last  are 
ticlcd  ulliqucly  backwards  and  inwards.  The  externot 
v-fcet  leave  a  consideiable  space  between  them,  and  their 
ird  joint  is  nearly  as  wide  as  it  is  long;  but  it  ia  so  trnn- 


i\«luptiihali>nmlg;i. 
ted  forwards  and  inwards,  that  iis  form  hag  been  cotn- 
ired  to  a  hatchet,  ll-e  extremity  of  whose  trencttant  edge 
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?:Tea  Insertion  to  llie  succeeding  joints,  wtaicb  are  very  lat^ 
he  flrsl  pair  of  feet  are  large,  and  terminate  by  a  nearly 
straight  hand  ;  when  they  are  bent  they  reach  much  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  carapace.  The  succeeding  feet 
are  much  less  than  the  anterior  pair,  and  the  third  pair 
are  longer  than  the  others.  The  joint  which  tcrmiiiales 
the  second,  third,  and  fburlb  paira  is  Etyliform  and  a  little 
Hatlened.  The  flflh  pair  are  very  wide  and  in  the  form  of 
natatory  oars.  The  abdomen  presents  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  females;  but  in  the  males  it  is  triangular,  and  com 
posed  of  five  moveable  pieces  onlv.     (M.  E.) 

Example,  Pndophthalmut  vigil  iPortunut  vigil,  Fabr 
B>dophlAalmui  ipinoius,  Lnm.}.  The  only  species  known. 
Len^h  from  two  to  four  inches.  Locality — Indian  Ocean. 
Fossil  Poktumans. 
M.  Milne  Bdwards  remarks  that  the  fossil  crustacean 
figured  by  Davilla  [Catal.,  t.  iii.,  pt.  3,  f.  6),  and  designated 
by  M.  Desmaiest  under  the  name  of  Portunus  leucodnn 


last  i|uoied  appears,  M,  Milne  Edwards  observes,  to  differ 
principally  from  I^dnphthatrmu  vigil  by  the  absence  of 
the  sharp  spines  which  terminate  the  lateral  angles  of 
(he  carapace  in  the  latter;  but  as  the  interna!  cast  only  is 
known,  tie  remarks  that  it  is  very  possible  that  this  nega- 
tive character  does  not  really  exist. 

PORTUS,  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated  philologer,  born  in 
IS  11,  in  the  iislaiid  of  Crete.  He  lost  both  his  parents  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  sent  by  a  friend  to  Padua,  where  for  six 
years  he  studied  clasiicel  literature  and  philosophy.  After 
Iho  death  of  his  friend  and  benefactor  he  repaired  to  Venice, 
where  his  talents  procured  him  the  directorship  of  the 
school  for  yoting  Greeks.  But  owing  to  big  inconsiderate 
expcestiona  on  matters  of  religion,  be  soon  lost  his  place. 
Ue  now  went  to  Modena,  where  in  1S36  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  literature,  after  having  signed  some  articles 
of  fhith,  to  which  at  first  he  strongly  objected.  He  held 
this  odice  for  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  exchanged 
Modena  for  Ferrara,  to  undertake  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  the  Dutchess  Renie  of  Prance.  In  this  capacity  ho  also 
carried  on  her  correspondence  with  Calvin,  whose  doctrines 
this  lady  had  secretly  adopted.  During  bis  stay  at  Ferrara, 
Portus  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Ibe  Fllareti. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  dutchess  returned  to 
France,  and  Portus,  from  fear  of  persecution  for  his  religi- 
ous opinions,  went  lo  Geneva,  where  ho  obtained  the  rigbla 
of  a  citizen  and  a  professorship  in  the  university  (1561). 
Here  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  partly  in  ful- 
fltiing  the  duties  of  his  offlee,  and  parllj  in  writing  IhoFe 
works  bv  which  he  established  his  repnialion  as  a  scholar 
and  a  cntic.     He  died  on  the  SIh  of  June.  1581. 

Portus  has  written  explanatory  and  critical  commenlarlcs 
on  various  antient  Sulhors,  such  as  Aristolle  CRhetoric'), 
Aphlhonius,  Hermogcnes,  Longinus,  Pindar,  on  the  '  Greek 
Anthologv,'  some  worksof  Xenopbon,  on  Thueydides,  and 
others.  He  translated  into  Latin  the  treatise  of  Apollonius 
of  Alexandria, '  De  Synlaxi,  seu  CorreclioTie  Oratioiiis,'  ihe 
'  Pkalms,'  (he  hymns  and  letters  of  Synesius,  and  the  odes 
of  Gregorius  Naziantcnus.  His  son  Aemilius  Portus  pub- 
lished, in  1584,  six  dissertations  and  some  other  works  of  hts 
father.  It  is  said  that  there  arc  still  some  MSS.  of  Francis 
Portus  in  the  librarv  of  Este,  containing  ooromenlaries  on 
several  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  on  Sophocles,  which 
have  never  been  printed. 

PORTUa,  *MILIUS,  the  son  of  Francis  Portus,  was 
bom,  about  1 350.  at  Ferrara.  In  his  youth  he  was  instructed 
by  his  father  in  the  anlient  languages  and  literature.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  he  left  Geneva,  and  in  that  same 
year  (1581)  he  was  made  professor  of  Greek  at  Lausanne, 
where  he  remained  for  ten  years,  devoting  his  leisure  hours 
to  preparing  new  editions  of  anlient  authors.  In  1392  he 
was  invited  to  tho  chair  of  Greek  literature  in  the  university 
of  Heidelberg,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments.  He  died  at  Heidelberg  in  1610,  at  the 
ago  of  60  years. 

The  numerous  works  of  Aemilius  Portus  consist  of  com- 
mentaries, translations,  and  original  works.  Among  the 
flrsl  we  may  mention  hia  Commentary  on  Pindar  (1598),  his 
edition  ofEuripides,  with  notes  of  Canter,  Brodaeus,  Slibili- 
iius,  and  some  of  his  own,  Geneva,  1601;  Aristophanes, 
Geneva,  ICD7;  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  (the  translation  was 
made  by  Aemilius,  the  Commenlary  by  hia  father),  Spire, 
1998 ;  Bomet'i  Illnd,  Xenophoo,  and  Thueydides.    He 
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translated  into  Latin  the  work  of  ProcIuB, '  De  Theologia 
Platonis/  published  ot  Hamburg  in  1618;  the  Lexicon  of 
Suidas,  Colunia  Allobroguni,  1619;  a  reprint  appeared  at 
Geneva  in  1630.  He  also  translated  Thucydides  and  the 
'  Roman  Antiquites '  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  The 
following  are  the  original  works  of  Aemilius  Portus :  'Ora- 
tio  de  variarum  Linguarum  usu,  necessitate,  proBstantifique,' 
Cassel,  1611,  4to. ;  '  Dictionarium  lonicum  Oraeco-Lati- 
num.  quod  indicem  in  omnes  Herodoti  libros  continet/ 
Frankfort,  1603,  8vo. ;  a  reprint  of  it  appeared  at  Oxford  in 
1809.  *Dictionarium  Doricum  Graeco-Latinum,  quod  Theo- 
criti,  Moschi,  Bionis,  et  Simmiae  variorum  opusculorum 
interprctationem  continet,'  Frankfort.  1604;  'Pindaricum 
Lexicon,  in  quo  non  solum  Dorismi  Pindaro  peculiares,  sed 
etiam  verba  phrasosque  non  vulgares  et  in  aliis  lexicis 
omiss^so  dcclarantur,*  Hanau,  1004;  *  De  prisca  Graxjorum 
Compotatione,*  Heidelberg,  1604  ;  *  DoNihili  Antiquitate  et 
multiplici  Potestate,*  Cassel,  1609. 

PORUS  (Uupoi),  the  name  given  by  Greek  writers  to 
several  Indian  kings.  From  its  frequent  occurrence,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  name  of  a  family  or  tribe,  rather 
than  the  prupur  name  of  an  individual.  Some  modern 
writers  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  word  as  the  Sanskrit  paura^ 
a 'citizen ;'  but  Lassen  { Pcntapotamia  IndicUt  p.  17, 18)  with 
more  ])robability  connects  it  with  Ihurara,  or  descendants 
of  Puru,  which  we  know,  from  the  ancient  writings  of  the 
Hindus,  to  have  been  the  name  of  several  Indian  dynasties. 

Alexander,  in  his  invasion  of  India,  met  with  two  differ- 
ent kings  of  this  name,  one  of  whom  ruled  over  the  country 
between  the  Ilyduspes  and  Acesines,  and  the  other  over  the 
country  betweecn  the  Acesines  and  Hydraotes  (Ra/ee). 
The  former  made  a  formidable  resistance  to  Alexander, 
but  was  conquered.  Alexander  however  treated  htm  with 
respect,  and  restored  to  him  his  kingdom,  with  enlarged 
limits.  [Alexander,  p.  300.]  The  other  Porus  did  not 
wait  the  arrival  of  Alexander,  but  tied  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Prasii.  His  dominions  were  given  to  the  Porus  whom 
Alexander  conquered.  (Arrian,  Anub.,  v.  20,  21,  29.)  Porus 
however  did  not  long  survive  Alexander.  He  was  treacher- 
oubly  killed  by  Eudamus,  B.C.  317.  (Diod.  Sic.,  xix.  14.) 

Strabo  mentions  (xv.,  p.  686)  that  an  Indian  king  of  the 
name  of  Porus  sent  an  embassy  to  Augustus. 

POSEIDON.    [Nepfunus.] 

POSEN,  a  province  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  the  kipgdom  of  Poland.  On  the  first  par- 
tition of  Poland  in  1 772,  the  part  of  Posen  to  the  north  of 
the  Netze,  and  on  the  second  partition  in  1793,  the  remain- 
ing part  fell  to  the  share  of  Prussia:  this,  together  with  the 
part  of  the  kingdom  south  of  the  Vistula,  as  far  as  AVartaw, 
acouired  by  Prussia  on  the  third  partition,  received  the  name 
of  South  Prui^sia.  In  1 807  all  South  Prussia  was  taken  from 
Prussia  to  form  part  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  In  1815  the 
conuress  of  Vienna  restored  the  originid  pro\'ince  of  Posen 
to  Prussia  by  the  name  of  the  grand- duchy  of  Posen.  It 
lies  between  61**  lO'  and  53°  32'  N.  lat.,  and  between  15®  7' 
and  18°  3h'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
province  of  Prussia,  on  the  east  by  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
on  the  south  by  Silesia,  and  on  the  west  by  Brandenburg. 
The  urea  is  12,250  sauare  miles,  divided  into  the  two 
governments  of  Bromberg  and  Posen. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  Climate,  «J«c.— This  province  is 
perfectly  level,  except  the  banks  of  the  Wartha  in  the  circle 
of  Obernik,  which  are  rather  more  elevated,  and  there  is  here 
and  there  a  hill  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia.    The  soil  is  partly 
marsh,  which  is  very  fertile,  and  partly  sandy,  but  even 
here  the  sund  is  so  mixed  with  more  solid  elements,  es- 
pecially h»am.  that  the  soil  may  be  considered  as  tolerably 
go*)*!.    The  most  fertile  parts  are  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Wartha,  and  the  Netzbruih.  a  low  tract  on  the  river 
Nctze,  about  \W  miles  in  length,  and  not  above  3  in  breadth, 
vhidi.  having  betn  completely  secured  by  dikes  by  Frede- 
rick 11..  IS  now  convertetl  into  fine  corn-land  and  meadows, 
MUh   farmhouses    and   villages,  where.  un<ler    the  Polish 
j:«)Vtrnnu*iit,  there  were  only  unprofitable  bogs  and  thickets. 
The  river  Wartha,  \ihich  traverses  the  province  in  its  whole 
bieadih,  and  the  Netze,  are  navigable.    The  Netze  is  con- 
nected by  thi.' Bromberg  canal  vftith  the  Brahe,  which  has 
bifii    made    iiavi;;ablc,  and  falls   into  the  Vistula,   which 
only  touches  the  irontier  for  a  short  distance  above  Thorn, 
but  i»  of  great  advantaire   bv  opening  a  communication 
Willi    the    HHitu*.      Besides   these    there  are  several  oUier 
ri\erj*,  S4)   that    the  province   is  very  well  watered.      Tlie 
Bromberg  canal,  which   is   twenty   miles  long,  was  cx)n- 
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I  strueted  under  Frederick  IL,  •!  the  gEypie  ef  : 
dollars.    There  are  lereral  lakci,  the  Imrccet  ef  ««      ■ 
the  Goppio  lake.    The  air  is  pure  and  bealihy. 

Natural  Productions. — The  chief  pcvduciioiit  are  ton.  d 
all  kinds,  pulse,  culinary  vegetables*  flax,  and  toot  boif . 
tobacco,  hops,  fruit,  and  tin wr ;  the  cemiiMMi  dontttx  mt 
mals,  game,  poultry  (especially  geese),  fish*  and  beta.  Tbn 
are  limestone,  freestone,  saltpetre,  and  bog-inm.  of  whrnk  m 
use  is  made.  Agricultural  operations  are  carried  ta  a  i 
very  careleM  manner.  Tbe  country  suffered  vvy  Kvoth 
by  the  late  wars,  and  this,  with  the  changes  in  the  gem» 
ment,  checked  the  agricultural  improvementSk  mhik  hsl 
been  successfully  commenced  under  the  PrussiaB  fsvos* 
ment.  Since  1815  however  a  better  slate  of  things  hai  ka 
gradually  established.  '  The  comnaon  peopW  ays  Digit 
rici,  '  live  in  a  very  simple  and  poor  manner ;  b«t  it « is- 
deniable  that,  especially  of  late,  a  oonsiderable  iimtwuiH 
has  taken  place  m  their  condition.  Great  public  buihl«|i 
one  of  which  is  the  citadel  of  Posen,  tbe  organisalioadui 
public  schools,  and  the  regulation  of  the  relations  af  ita 
landowners  and  the  peasants,  ameliorate  tbe  eonduiti  d 
the  common  people.* 

Trade  and  Manufactures. — ^Tbe  ezporta  eoosist  chicff  d 
corn,  especially  wheat,  a  large  quantity  of  wool.  uaiv. 
cattle,  tallow,  hides,  wax,  honey,  hogs'  bristles,  and  fisifcin 
Manufactures  were  first  introduced  by  German  aettloKtU 
tied  from  Silesia  in  consequence  of  religious 
and  founded  several  towns  on  the  frontier,  such  m 
Fraustadt,  Bojanows.  Lissa,  Kotche,  and  Mcsenia. 
towns  and  several  others  manufacture  cloths  of  sack  mi 
quality,  that  the  Jews  often  sell  them  for 
Dutch.  Formerly  considerable  quantities  of 
went  to  Russia ;  but  the  rigorous  prohibitory  syi 
by  Russia  has  nearly  put  a  stop  to  all  trade  beti 
states. 

IhpuUdion, — The    population    amountc'd,    in  IU7.  It 

1,169,706  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  great  majority  aiel 

Catholics,   250,000  Protestants,   and    7U.tiV0   Ji 

Roman  Catholics  are  under  tbe  archbiahop  of 

Posen.    Though  much  hss  been  done  of  late  yeai^ 

tion  is  still  very  backward  in   this   provinee.    Tht 

mass  of  the  population  are  Poles,  and  PdUsh  is  tbe 

language;    there  are  however  many  atrangers* 

Germans,  who  inhabit  almost  all  tbe  towna  cm  tbe 

of  Silesia  and  Brandenburg,  and   whose   nui 

stated,  twenty  years  ago,  by  Hasael,  at  140,000. 

The  principal  towns  besides  tbe  capitala  [F 

Posen]  of  the  two  goTernroents  are : — 1.  lu  the  ^ 

of  Bromberg,  Gnebcn,  an  old  ill-built  town,  with 

habitants,  of  whom  1800  are  Jews;  it  ia  the  aee  of  a 

Catholic    archbishop,    formerly  tbe    primate  of 

Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  seven  other 

tholic  churches,  two  monks'  convents,  one  nuns* 

and  a  seminary  for  Roman  Catholic  clervy.   The 

manufacture  some  woollen  cloth  and  linen,  and  tbntat 

breweries  and  distilleries.  Inowratzlall^  an  lU-built 

a  fertile  plain,  has  5 100  inhabitants,  of  whom  2000  i 

who  have  considerable  distilleries  of  brandy,  hny 

saltpetre  works.    There  are  five  Roman  Caiholie  ci 

a  Franciscan  convent,  and  a  synagogue.  Schonlaaki^  aedt- 

built  town,  with  4000  inhabitants*  who  have  a  rnniidmUf 

manufacture  of  woollen  cloths.    S.  In  the  govemmeat  d 

Posen,  Lissa,  or  Polish  Lissa,  has  8667  inhabitants,  ef  vhm 

3470  are  Jews.    This  is  one  of  tbe  chief  mannfcctanai 

towns  of  this  country,  and  belongs  to  Prince  Sukovsky:  s 

has  a  palace,  a  handsome  market-place,  a  gymDMrnrnm^'ka 

Roman  Catholic  churches  and  one  Lutheran  church,  a  hip 

synagogue,  and  extensive  manufactories  of  wooIIcb  cfani 

linen,  snuiT,  succory  (as  a  substitute  for  opffeeXand  eamfts 

The  trade  is  very  flourishing.     Rawitach,  aitnaled  is  i 

marshy  spot  near  the  frontiers  of  SUeaia,  has  8316  iabite- 

ants  ( 1 786  Jews),  who  are  mostly  Germans.      It  is  iRfl« 

well  and  regularly  built,  has  a  gymnasium,  a  fine  Lbimb 

church,  a  handsome  town-hall,  and  manufacl urea  of  mate 

cloth,  hnen,  leather,  tobacco,  and  earibenwara. 

situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country  on  the 

has  4500  inhabitants,  chiefly  Germans,  of  whom  11 M 

Jews.    The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  is  verv 

able.     Krotoschin  has  6337  inhabitantSi  of  whom  ^13 
Jews.    Tliey  have  manufactures  of  woollen  dotlu^  . 
tobacco,  and  succory.    There  are  alao  tannerica,  dn^^ 
houses,  and  diKtilleries.    This  town  has  both  a  L— ^'^ 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  churcli,  and  a  aynagogua^  with  la- 
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Iheran,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish  schools.  Fraustadt, 
situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  consists  of  the  old  and 
new  town,  and  has  one  Lutheran  and  three  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  Lutheran  sclwol. 
ei  convent  of  Bernhardine  monks,  an  orphan  asylum,  and 
ather  public  institutions.  The  inhabitants  are  6257  (mostly 
Germans),  of  whom  565  are  Jews:  they  have  woollen  and 
L'.iien  manufactures,  breweries,  and  distilleries,  and  carry  on 
\  considerable  tmde  in  corn,  cattle,  wool,  &c.  Kempen,  on 
the  Silesian  frontier,  has  6154  inhabitants,  of  whom  3474 
ire  Jews,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  horses  and 
goods  with  Silesia.  They  have  manufactures  of  cloth,  linen, 
tobacco,  and  soap. 

POSEN.  This  government  is  situated  between  51®  10' 
ind  52**  50'  N.  lal.,  and  between  15°  7'  and  18**  23'  E.  long. 
[t  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bromberg,  on  the  east  by 
Poland,  on  the  south  by  Silesia,  and  on  the  west  by  Bran- 
denburg. It  is  considerably  the  larger  of  the  two  divisions 
jf  the  province,  the  area  being  about  7000  square  miles, 
md  the  number  of  inhabitants  788,578  in  1837.  This,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  returns,  is  2451  to  a  German  square 
[iiile;  whereas  that  of  the  whole  province  was  only2180» 
ind  that  of  the  government  of  Bromberg  only  1774  to  a 
German  square  mile.     It  is  divided  into  seventeen  circles. 

POSEN  (in  Polish,  Posnan),  the  capital  of  the  province 
ind  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  52° 
24'  N.  lat.  and  1 7°  E.  long.,  in  a  sandy  tract  on  the  left  bank 
>r  the  Wartha,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Loyna.  It  has  three 
iuburbs,  four  gales,  and  is  pretty  regularly  built.  The  chief 
public  buildings  are  — the  castle,  situated  on  an  eminence; 
twenty-four  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  most  remark- 
ible  of  which  are  the  cathedral  and  the  church  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  the  latter  being  a  masterpiece  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture ;  two  Protestant  churches,  a  Greek  chapel,  a  syna- 
gogue, five  convents,  one  of  which  is  that  of  the  Grey 
blisters,  who  devote  themselves  to  attendance  on  the  sick ; 
be  episcopal  palace,  the  theatre,  the  chief  guard-house,  the 
own- hall,  &c.  There  are  many  useful  public  institutions, 
uch  as  a  gymnasium,  a  seminary  for  priests,  another  for 
choolmasters,  a  school  for  midwifery,  and  numerous  schools 
ur  children  of  both  sexes,  two  hospitals,  and  a  poorhouse. 
•osen  IS  the  residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Posen  andGuesen, 
f  the  governor  of  the  province,  of  the  chief  president,  and 
I  the  seat  of  all  the  government  offices  of  the  province. 
*he  inhabitants  amount  to  32,456  (of  whom  6828  are  Jews), 
xclusive  of  the  garrison.  They  have  some  manufactures 
f  chintzes,  calico,  tobacco,  leather,  woollen  cloth,  ticking, 
?aling-wax,  and  carriages.  There  are  likewise  breweries 
istilleries,  several  printing-offices  and  lithographic  presses. 
*he  city  has  some  trade ;  the  three  annual  fairs  are  well 
re<iuented,  especially  that  at  Midsummer,  when  all  the 
iiidholders  of  the  surrounding  country  attend.  It  is  in- 
ended  to  make  Posen  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank.  The 
forks  were  commenced  ten  years  ago,  and  will  probably  not 
►e  finished  for  ten  years  more.  Ten  millions  of  dollars 
lavc  already  been  expended  on  them. 

Posen  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Poland:  on  the  first 
ntroduciion  of  Christianity,  in  the  tenth  century,  it  was 
•rccted  into  a  bisliopric  by  the  emperor  Otho  I.,  and  be- 
jamo  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
>f  Poland.  It  was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and 
nany  German,  English,  and  Scotch  merchants  settled  in  it, 
rom  whom  several  still  existing  families  claim  to  be 
icjccnded. 

(Dietorici,  Uebcrsicht  des  Vcrkehrs  im  Preussischen 
Stcuife,  &c ,  1838;  Ilbrschelman ;  Cannabich ;  Stein; 
Mil  Her,  (it'o;iraph.  IVorterbuck  des  Preussischen  Staates, 
1830;  Heidemann,  Topogravhiftch  Statistisches  fVorter- 
buc/i  der  Preussischen  Monarrniet  1836 ;  Schlieben,  Gemdlde 
ier  Preussischen  Monarchies  1 830 ;  Official  Population 
Returns  for  1837.) 

POSIDONIA.    [P.tsTUM.] 

POSIDO'NIA  illoancwv,  •Neptune'),  a  marine  genus  of 
fossil  conchifera,  bclongini^  to  the  Monomyaria  of  Lamarck. 
Goldfuss  figures  several  fossil  species  from  the  series  of 
We^tphalian  rocks  lately  referred  by  Mr.  Murchison  to  the 
carboniferous  system,  from  the  Keuper  (upper  part  of  the 
red-sandstone  series),  and  the  Lias.  The  best  known  fo- 
reign species  is  Posidonia  Becheri ;  -a  British  species  very  like 
it  occurs  in  the  black-limestone  of  the  culm  deposits  of  cen- 
tral Devon.  Much  importance  is  justly  attached  to  the  occur- 
rence of  these  fossils.  We  have  not  seen  specimens  exactly 
like  those  from  Devonshire  in  any  other  part  of  Britam. 
?.  C,  No.  1159. 


POSIDO'NIUS  (nowt^wvioc),  a  Greek  philosopher,  was 
a  native  of  Apameia  in  Syria,  but  a  citizen  of  Rhodes,  where 
he  resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  (Strabo,  xiv.,  p.  655 ; 
Athen.,  vi.,  p.  252.  e.)  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are 
unknown  ;  uut  he  must  have  been  born  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  sera,  as  he 
was  a  disciple  of  Panrotius.  who  probably  died  about  b.c. 
100,  and  whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic 
school.  He  removed  to  Rome  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus 
Marcellus  (Suidas,  Posidon.),  B.c.  51,  and  probably  died 
soon  after.  He  lived,  according  to  Lucian  {maa'ob,,  c.  20)» 
to  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Posidonius  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers 
of  his  day.  Cicero,  who  had  received  instruction  from  him 
(Cic,  De  Fato,  c.  3 ;  De  Nat.  Deor.,  i.  3 :  De  Fin.,  i.  2),  fre- 
quently speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.  Pompey  also 
appears  to  have  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  him,  as  we 
read  of  his  visiting  him  at  Rhodes  shortly  before  the  war 
against  the  pirates,  B.C.  67  (Strabo,  xi.,  p.  492),  and  again 
in  B.C.  62,  after  the  termination  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
(Plut.,  Pomp.,  c.  42;  Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.,  vii.  30  ) 

Posidonius  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  extensive 
information.  Besides  his  philosophical  treatises,  he  wrote 
works  on  geography,  history,  and  astronomy ;  but  none  of 
them  have  come  down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  their 
titles,  and  a  few  sentences  quoted  by  Cicero,  Diogenes 
Laertius,  Strabo,  and  others.  He  seems  to  have  travelled 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
information.  We  learn  incidentally  from  Strabo  (xiii.,  p. 
614;  iii ,  p.  165;  iv.,  p.  197),  that  he  had  been  in  Spain, 
Liguria,  and  Gaul.  Plutarch  was  also  indebted  to  Posi- 
donius, among  others,  for  the  materials  of  several  of  his 
lives.  This  is  the  ease  in  the  Lives  of  Marcellus,  Paulut 
i£milius,  the  Gracchi,  and  others ;  but  particularly  in  the 
Life  of  Marius,  with  whom  Posidonius  had  been  personally 
acquainted.  (Plut.,  Marius,  c.  45.)  Posidonius  wrote  *  Meteo- 
rologica.'  Cicero  mentions  (Nat,  Deor.,  ii.  34)  his  artificial 
sphere,  which  represented  the  motions  of  the  heavens. 

Posidonius  was  a  much  stricter  Stoic  than  his  master 
PansDtius.  [Panatius.]  He  maintained  that  pain  was 
not  an  evil,  as  we  learn  from  an  anecdote  which  Pompey 
frequently  related  respecting  his  visit  to  the  philosopher  at 
Rhodes.  (Cic,  Tusc.  Disp.,  ii.  25.)  His  works  on  Divination 
and  the  Nature  of  the  Gods  are  referred  to  by  Cicero,  who 
probably  made  use  of  them  in  his  works  on  the  same  subject. 
(Cic,  De  Div.t  i.  3,  30,  64 ;  De  Nat.  Deor.,  i.  44.) 

Strabo  says  (xi.  492)  that  Posidonius  wrote  an  account  of 
the  wars  of  Pompey,  but  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  ac- 
cqracy.  This  account  was  however  probably  contained 
in  his  historical  work,  of  which  Athcnseus  quotes  (iv., 
p.  168.  d)  the  49th  book.  (Compare  Athen.,  iv.,  p.  151.  e.) 
For  further  information  respecting  the  opinions  and  writings 
of  Posidonius,  see  *Posidonii  Reliquisa  Doctrinae.  Collegit 
atque  illustravit  Janus  Bake.  Accedit  D.  Wyttenbachii 
Annotatio.     Lugduni  Bat.*  1810,  8vo. 

There  was  another  Posidonius  of  Alexandria,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Zcno,  and  consequently  was  prior  to  Polybius. 
Suidas  however,  by  mistake,  ascribes  to  this  Posidonius  a 
continuation  of  Polybius,  in  fifty-two  books,  which  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  the  younger  Posidonius. 

POSl'LTPO,  the  name  of  a  long  hiU  which  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  town  and  immediate  territory  of  Naples 
towards  the  west,  and  divides  it  from  the  district  of  Poz- 
zuoli.  The  hill  consists  of  tufo,  easily  cut  and  excavated.  It 
is  connected  on  the  north  with  the  hill  of  Sant*  Elmo,  which 
commands  Nai)les  on  the  north-west.  The  hill  of  Posilipo 
runs  in  a  south-south-west  direction  close  to  the  sea-shore 
for  about  three  miles,  terminating  in  a  bold  jutting  cape 
facing*  the  small  island  of  Nisita.  The  side  of  the  hill 
towai'ds  Naples  is  covered  with  country-houses  and  gardens, 
which  enjoy  a  delightful  prospect  of  the  city  and  bay,  and 
along  the  base  of  the  hill  runs  a  fine  new  carriage-road 
leading  to  Pozzuoli.  The  old  road  from  Naples  to  Pozzuoli 
passes  through  a  tunnel  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
which  perforates  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth,  and 
is  called  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  and  also  Grotta  di  Pozzuoli. 
This  tunnel  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  but  it  was  enlarged  by  the  Spanish  viceroys  of 
Naples.  It  is  described  by  Strabo  (p.  246.  Casaub.)  as 
wide  enough  to  allow  two  carriages  to  pass,  and  as  lighted 
by  holes  cut  through  the  mountain  from  the  top:  he  gives 
no  name  to  the  tunnel.  Pliny  (ix.  53)  mentions  Pausiiy- 
pum  as  the  name  of  a  villa  near  Naples. 
*  Vol.  XVIII.— 3  M 
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POSITIVE.     [Nkgative.] 

POSSE  COMITATUS  (lilcrally,  the  power  of  a  county) 
comprises  ull  able-boilied  males  within  the  county  between 
the  a^es  of  \o  and  70  years.  All  such  persons,  with 
out  any  exceptiun,  are  bound  to  aid  the  BhcrilT  in  all 
natters  that  relate  to  his  otiico ;  and  ho  is  flneablo  if  he 
neglect  to  avail  himself  of  their  aid.  In  case  of  any  inva- 
sion, rebellion,  riot.  &c.,  or  breach  of  the  peace  within  the 
county,  all  such  persons,  on  pain  of  fine  or  imprisonment, 
are  bound  to  attend  him  on  being  charged  by  him  to  do  so, 
and  to  asbist  in  opposing  and  suppressing  them.  They  may 
come  armed,  and  are  justified  in  killing  a  person  in  case  of 
resistance.  The  power  of  the  county  may  also  bo  raised 
when  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  traitors, 
felons,  &c.,  and  that  even  within  particular  franchises.  It 
is  lawful  for  any  peacc-ollicer,  and  perhaps  even  for  a  pri- 
vate person,  to  raise  a  competent  number  of  people  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  and  suppressing  eneiuies,  rebels,  rioters, 
&c.  within  the  county.  But  all  such  persons  are  punish- 
able if  thev  use  unnecessary  violence  or  create  false  alarms. 
It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  sheriiV  or  any  minister  of  the  king 
having  the  execution  of  the  king's  writs,  or  process  even  in 
a  civil  nature,  who  meets  with  actual  resistance  in  his  at- 
tempt tu  execute  them,  to  raise  a  power  sutliiient  to  (}uell 
the  resistance,  il  Inst.,  I'J.J,  l'J4;  3  Inst.,  IGl ;  1  Hawk., 
P.  C,  152.  IJ6.) 

POSSESSION.  In  endeavouring  to  explain  the  Icj^al 
meaning  of  this  term,  we  shall  coinincnce  with  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Savigny's  work  on  the  Right  of 
Posses^ion  (Dus  llecht  (ka  Ursitzea,  Giessen,  lb27). 

*  All  the  definitions  of  possession  are  founded  on  one 
common  notion.  By  the  notion  of  possession  of  a  thing 
wo  understand  that  condition  by  virtue  of  which  not  only 
are  we  ourselves  phys.cally  capable  of  operating  upon  it, 
but  e\ery  other  person  is  incapable.  This  condition, 
which  is  callud  detention,  and  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  every  notion  of  l)os^ession,  is  no  juristical  notion,  but 
it  has  an  immediate  relation  to  a  juristical  notion,  by 
virtue  of  which  it  becomes  a  subject  of  legislation.  As 
owcrship  is  the  legal  capacity  to  operate  on  a  tiling  at 
our  pleasure,  and  t()  exclude  all  other  persons  from  using 
it;  so  is  detention  the  exercise  of  ownership,  and  it  is  the 
natural  state  which  corresponds  to  ownership  as  a  legal 
state.  If  this  juristical  relation  of  possession  were  the  only 
one,  everything  concerning  it  that  could  juristically  be 
determined,  would  bo  comprehended  in  the  following 
positions:— the  owner  has  the  right  to  possess;  the  same 
right  belongs  to  hiia  to  whom  the  owner  gives  the  posses- 
sion ;  no  other  jMirson  has  this  right. 

'  But  the  Roman  law,  in  the  case  of  |>ossession,  as  well  as 
of  property,  determines  the  mode  in  which  it  is  acquired 
and  lost;  consequently  it  treats  possession  not  only  as  a 
consequence  of  a  right,  but  as  a  condition  of  rights.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  a  juristical  theory  of  possession,  it  is  only 
the  rights  of  possession  (jus  poasessioni^)  that  we  have 
to  consider,  and  not  the  ri^zht  to  possess  (calleil  by  modern 
Jurists  jus  i>ossidendi),  which  belongs  to  the  theory  of  pro- 
perty. 

'VVe  now  pass  from  the  notion  of  mere  detention  to  that 
of  juristical  p«>sse>sion,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  treatise. 
Tlie  object  of  the  tirst  part,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  investigation,  is  to  determine  this  notion  formally  and 
materiullv.  Kormally,  by  explaining  those  ri:;hts  whicfi 
presuppose  |K)S^es^ioll  as  a  condition,  and  coiuietiuently  de- 
termiiiiui;  the  bignilicalion  which  the  iion-juriNtical  notion 
of  detention  obtuiii»  in  jurisprudence,  in  order  to  its  being 
considered  as  huiuetliing  juristical,  that  is.  Possession  ;  ma- 
terially, hv  enumeratiiig  the  conditions  which  the  Roman 
liiw  recpiires  for  the  existence  of  possession,  and  conse- 
quently the  positive  niodifiialions  under  which  detention 
can  l>e  viewed  as  po^sehsion. 

'The  formal  determinatinn  of  the  notion  by  force  of  which 
alone  |>osAes^ion  can  become  a  subject  of  jurisprudence,  is 
divided  into  three  parts ;  first  we  must  determine  the  ]  lace 
which  ]H)ssession,  as  a  le.^al  relation,  occupies  in  the  system 
of  Roman  law.  \Ve  must  then  enumerate  the  rights  which 
the  Roman  law  recognises  as  a  t'onse({uenceo  f  possession, 
and  we  munt  aKo  examine  the  rights  which  are  impro- 
perly coiisideied  rights  of  po-sesMon.  It  will  then  be 
easy  to  aiuwer  the  questions  whether  |>oasession  is  to  be 
considered  ti^*  a  ri^ht,  and  whether  as  a  jus  in  re.  The  first 
and  simplest  mode  in  which  (Hissession  appears  in  a  system 
of  jurispri.dence  consists  in  the  owner  luiving  the  right  to 
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possess ;  but  we  are  hero  cooiidering  poMceiioii  iuiv  ^ 

of  ownership,  and  at  the  source  uf  pecul.ar  i      *.  •« 
former  of  these  two  questions  lli«refore  may  Ur  v^ar 
thus— in  what  sense  has  possesaion  been  dutinf  u.      i , 
ownership?  a  mode  of  exprecskin  which  has  beeb  «       , 
many  writers. 

*  In  the  second  place  we  must  delermine  bow  tbc  | 
senses  in  which  possession  occur*  in  the  Roaai        « 
distinguishe<l  from  one  another  by  the  mode  of  c^w 
and  i>articularly  what  were  the  signilUtatiuDa  of  | 
generallv,  and  possessio  naturalisv  and  pnssesm 
among  the  Roman  jurists. 

*  In  the  whole  svstem  of  Roman  law  there  an 
consequences  whico  can  be  ascribed  to  possession  •■  t 
distinct  from  uU  ownership,  and  these  arc  :          ■« 
interdicts. 

'  The  foundation  of  usucapion  ia  the  rule  of  the  1 
Tables,  that  he  who  possesses  a  thinp^  one  or  twa  \ 
comes  the  owner.    In  this  case  bare  poaaeseion,  « 

of  all  right,  is  the  foundation  of  propertr.  whj  ^ 
must  indeed  have  originated  in  a  particular  wa^.  vUmmmm 
have  such  cflect ;  but  still  it  is  a  bare  fact,  withoal  sdj  wMm 
right  than  what  such  efiecl  gives  to  it.  AeeonhAgkf  a  a 
possession  itself,  distinct  from  every  other  Wgai  Hkw. 
on  which  usucapion,  and  consequently  the  aO|UauM  tf 
ownership,  depends. 

*  Possessorial  interdicts  arc  the  second  effect  uf  paM 
and  their  relation  to  possession  is  thia :  puasessMa  el  w 
being  no  legal  relation,  the  disturbance  of  pTrisiisuB  mm 
violation  of  a  legal  right,  and  it  can  only  beooiac  m  ^ 
circumstance  of    its  Iwing  at  the  same  time  a  vkJai 
legal  right.     But  if  the  disturbance  of  mwinsion  ■ 
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hv  force,  such  force  is  a  violation  of  right, 

ble  art  is  illegal,  and  such  illegal  act  is  the 

it  is  the  object  of  an  interdict  to  rcintK^y.     All 

interdicts  then  agree  in  this:  they  presuppose aa  art 

in  its  form  is  illegal.* 

'  Now  since  possessdrial  interdicts  arc  founded  ea 
acts  as  in  their  form  are  illegal,  it  ia  clear  «  hy  p 
indeiiendent  of  all  regard  to  its  own   nghifulncsh.  ■ 
the  foundation  of  rights.     Wlien  the  owner  claims  i 
as  his  property  (vindicatio).  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  i 
enco  in  what  way  the  other  party  haa  obtaibed  dus 
it,  since  the  owner  has  the  right  to  exclude  er 
son  from  the  possession  of  it.    The  c»se  i»  tW 
respect  to  the  interdict,  by  which  the  *mis»io  ih  p 
nem'  is  protected :  this  interdict  is  not  a  poasessorut 
diet,  for  the  *  missio*  itself  gives  no  pnssrwBion^  but  it 
a  right  to  detention,  and  this  right  ia  maile  eflectivt  is'ik 
same  wa)  as  in  tho  case  of  pro|)erty.     On  the  other  b 
he  who  has  the  bare  possession  uf  a  thini;  has  not  ea  i 
account  any  right  to  the  detention,  but  he  has  a 
ref{uire  from  all  the  world  that  no  force  shall  be  used 
him.     If  however  force  is  used  and  directed  asai 
possession,  the  possessor  protects  himself  by 
interdicts.     PoNsession   is  the  condition  of  il 
and  in  this  case,  os  in  the  case  of  utucapion,  it  is  the 
tion  of  rights  generally. 

*  Most  writers  take  quite  a  different  view  of  the 
and  consider  every  violation  of  possc»sion  as 
legal  right,  and  possession    consequently   as 
itself,   namely,   presumptive    ownership,    and      ^ 
plaints  as  provisional  vindications.       Thia   lasL  «i 
the  practical  part  of  this  opinion,  is  completely  «         «•■ 
a  snbse(|uent  part  of  this  treatise ;  but   it  is  propn  ■ 
here  how  far  such  a  view  is  true,  as  this  ma)  be  a  » 

reconciling  contlicting  opinions.   Tho  formal  act  ok 
above  mentioned  is  not  to  be  so  understood,  as  ka  .« 
serial   interdicts  were  a  necessary  consequence  of       m- 
dependent  juristiial  character  of    force,    and    iihwm 
sprun*;  out  of  it.    Tliis  consequence  of  force,  nsmrlj. 
pjssession  of  the  thing  must  be  restored  to  the  ptrssa  wm 
has  been  ejected,  without  regard  to  the  qucatwu  «b 
or  not  ho  has  any  right  to  the  thing,  ia  rather  i  i 

positive  rale  of  law.      Now  if  we  ask  for  the 
kind  of  protection  being  given  against  force, 
the  ejected  party  should  recover  the  possession  m»  •■ 
may  possibly  have  no  title,  it  may  be  replied,  that 
son  is  the  general  presumption  that  the  possesMf  ■ 

the  owner.    So  far  then  we  may  view  pnascisiua  »  ■ 
dow  of  ownership,  as  a  presumed  ownership;  but  ihM 

*  lNMM>»4orial  iuiridietii  v«»  ani  liahad  to 
haiideil  Um  ilir««  tttn  fvuatiMim,    (Ttnoei^ 
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f  the  matter  only  extends  to  the  establishment  of  the  rule 
f  law  in  p:cncral,  and  not  to  the  legal  reason  for  any  par- 
icular  case  of  possession.  This  legal  reason  is  founded 
ilher  in  tlie  protection  against  the  formal  injury,  and  ac- 
ordingly  possessorial  interdicts  have  a  completely  obligatory 
haracter,  and  can  never  be  viewed  as  provisional  vindica- 
ons.' 

The  special  object  of  Savigny's  essay  may  be  collected 
rom  these  passages.  The  legal  principles  here  developed  are 
pplicable  to  every  system  of  jurisprudence.  There  must 
Iways  be  a  distinction  between  the  right  to  possess,  which 
•»  a  legal  consequence  of  ownership,  and  the  right  of  posses- 
ion, which  is  independent  of  all  ownership.     The  owner  of 

thing  may  not  have  the  possession,  but  he  has  a  right  to 
3e  possession,  which  he  must  prosecute  by  legal  means. 
*he  possessor  of  a  thing,  simply  as  such,  has  rights  which 
re  the  consequences  of  his  possession ;  that  is,  he  is  legally 
nlitled  to  be  protected  against  forcible  ejection  or  fraudu- 
»nt  deprivation;  his  title  to  a  continuance  of  his  posses- 
ion is  good  against  all  persons  who  cannot  establish  their 
ight  to  tho  thing,  and  this  continued  possession  may,  accord- 
ig  to  the  rules  uf  positive  law  in  each  country,  become  the 
Hindation  of  ownership.  It  may  be  that  the  acquisition  of 
ossession  may  also  be  the  acquisition  of  ownership,  or  that 
iie  acquisition  of  possession  may  be  essential  to  the  arquisi- 
.on  of  ownership.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  occupation,  the 
iking  possession  of  that  which  has  no  owner,  or  the  ac- 
uisition  of  the  possession,  is  the  acquisition  of  the  owner- 
bip.  Also,  when  a  thing  is  delivered  by  the  owner  to  an- 
ther, to  have  as  his  own.  the  acquisition  of  the  possession 
(  the  acquisition  of  the  ownership.  In  these  examples, 
wnership  and  |)ossession  are  acquired  at  the  same  time,  and 
3ere  is  no  right  that  belongs  to  the  possessor  as  possessor  ; 
is  rights  are  those  of  owner.  But  the  form  and  mode  of 
.le  acquisition  of  the  possession,  viewed  by  itself  as  dis- 
nct  from  the  acquisition  of  the  ownership,  will  also  be  ap- 
licable  to  the  cases  of  possession  when  possession  only  is 
squired.  For  |)osscssion  of  itself  is  a  bare  fact,  though  it 
as  legal  consequences  ;  and  being  a  bare  fact,  its  existence  is 
(dependent  of  all  rules  of  the  civil  law  or  of  the  jus  gentium, 
» to  the  acquisition  and  loss  of  rights.  (Savigny,  p.  25.) 
Having  shown  that  in  the  Roman  law  all  juristical  pos- 
tssiun  has  reference  to  usucapion  and  interdicts,  and  that 
le  foundation  of  both  is  a  common  notion  of  juristical  pos- 
ssion,  Savigny  proceeds  to  determine  the  material  con- 
tions  of  this  notion. 

In  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  possession  as  such,  there 
ust  be  detention,  and  there  must  also  be  the  intention  to 
assess,  or  the  *  animus  possidendi.'  Consequently  the 
inimus  possidendi'  consists  in  the  intention  of  exercising 
ruership.  But  this  ownership  may  either  be  a  person's 
vn  ownership  or  that  of  another :  if  the  latter,  there  is  no 

h  '  animus  possidendi*  as  makes  detention  amount  to 
vssession.  In  the  former  case  a  man  is  a  possessor,  because 
3  treats  the  thing  as  his  own  :  it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
lould  believe  it  to  be  his  own. 

Whether  then  we  are  considering  possession  as  such,  or 
lat  possession  which  is  concurrently  acquired  with  ownep- 
lip,  or  which  complete  the  acquisition  of,  or  is  the  exercise 
',  ownership,  the  material  facts  of  possession  are  the  same, 
^hen  ownership  is  transferred  from  one  man  to  another, 
:ery  system  of  law  must  require  some  evidence  of  it.  But 
le  evidence  of  the  transfer  of  ownership  may  be  entirely 
(dependent  of  the  evidence  of  acquisition  of  possession; 
id  also  the  evidence  of  the  acquisition  of  possession  may  be 
iseparablo  from  that  of  the  acquisition  of  ownership, 
here  must  then  generally  be  some  act  which  shall  be 
ridence  of  tho  acquisition  of  possession,  whether  possession 
i  such  is  obtained  without  ownership,  or  possession  accom- 
anicd  by  ownership,  or  possession  as  necessary  to  the  com- 
lete  ac(|uisition  of  ownership,  or  possession  as  simply  the 
xercise  of  ownership. 

Bnictoii,  the  oldest  law  writer  from  whom  we  obtain  any 
DmprehcMsive  notion  of  our  whole  system,  has  framed  his 
otions  of  possession  on  and  borrowed  his  definitions  from 
lie  Roman  law.  Whether  he  has  always  rightly  under- 
tood  them  is  a  mailer  that  would  require  a  very  careful 
nvestigation. 

B(  acton  (c.  17)  uses  possessio  and  seisina  as  synonymous, 
le  observes  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  one  man*s  right  to 
)e  transferred  to  another,  unless  that  other  obtain  'seisina;* 
tnd  he  ad<ls,  *  possessio  sive  seisina  multiplex  est,*  He  de- 
ines  possessio  to  be  *corporalis  rei  detentio  i.,  corporis  et 


animi  cum  juris  adminiculo  concurrente.*  He  therefore 
limits  it  to  corporeal  things,  for  incorporeal  things  are  inca- 
pable of  tradition  or  delivery,  but  may  be  said  *  quasi  possi- 
deri ;'  and  he  requires  both  the  corporeal  act  and  the  ani- 
mus, together  with  right,  in  order  to  give  possessio,  which, 
thus  understood,  is  complete  owneT«hip.  Accordingly 
verus  possessor  is  owner.  (Fleta,  iii..  c.  3,  s.  1.)  He  divides 
possessio  into  *  civilis,  qu»  ammo  tantum  tenetur,*  that  is, 
in  which  there  is  an  intention  to  hold ;  and  *  naiuralis,  quae 
corpore;*  and  this  latter  may  be  just,  that  is,  with  good 
title;  or  unjust,  that  is,  without  good  title.  To  acquire 
complete  possession,  it  must  be  acquired  'animoetoorpore:* 
there  must  be  both  the  mental  afieclion  (pos9idendi affectum, 
as  Bracton  elsewhere  calls  it,  fol.  4U)  and  the  corporeal  act ; 
possession  can  only  be  completely  lost '  animo  et  corpore,' 
for  it  may  be  lost  *  corpore,*  and  retained  *  animo.*  Among 
various  kmds  of  possession  he  enumerates  nuda,  where  a 
person  has  no  right  to  the  thing ;  and  vestita,  where  he  has 
'jus,  titulus,  tempus.*  As  an  instance  of  a  case,  where 
there  is  *  nihil  juris  in  re,  sed  aliquid  possessionis,'  he  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  man  being  seised  or  possessed  by  intru- 
sion. As  another  kind  of  possession,  but  which  is  mani- 
festly distinguishable  from  the  others,  he  mentions  the  pos- 
session of  a  custos,  creditor,  or  any  person  of  the  kind. 
These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  senses 
of  possessio  at  that  time  were  very  various.  The  essential 
part  of  all  of  them  is  detentio. 

In  the  transfers  of  freeholds,  mentioned  by  Bracton,  tra^ 
ditio  or  livery  is  defined  to  be  *  in  possessionem  inductio  de 
re  corporali  ;*  as  soon  as  this  traditio  is  made  by  the  owner, 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  made  has  '  liberum  tenementum,' 
a  freehold  estate  (Bracton,  fol.  39),  *  propter  conjunctionem 
juris  et  seisinae  et  mutuum  utriusque  partis  consensum.* 

A  person  who  held  land  fbr  a  term  of  years  (firroariu^ 
had  no  'liberum  tenementum'  (fol.  27),  but  he  was  cer- 
tainly said  *  possidere,'  but  there  was  not  the  '  conjunctio 
juris  et  seisiuae,*  that  is,  a  possessio  which  made  a  liberum 
tenementum.  Again  (c.  15),  when  Bracton  is  treating  of 
one  cause  or  title  of  possession  being  turned  into  another, 
he  says  that  he  who  has  the  usus  fructus  and  the  terminus, 
or  term  of  years,  may,  during  fls  continuance,  and  while  he 
is  thus  in  possession,  acquire  *  liberum  tenementum,'  if  the 
proper  formalities  are  observed,  *  so  that  there  shall  not  be 
wanting  proof  of  the  new  acquisition.*  It  appears  that  the 
owner  (dominus)  wasnot  said  to  possess  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  term ;  for  it  is  said  (fol.  32)  *  that  the  donor  and 
true  owner,  with  the  consent  of  the  tenant  (tenens),  might 
change  one  title  of  possession  into  another  without  any 
change  of  the  possession ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  resume  the 
thing  that  has  been  once  given  and  possessed,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  possessed  by  a  new  title.' 

It  remains  to  attempt  to  show  some  of  the  many  senses  in 
which  possession  has  been  or  is  still  used  in  English  law. 
There  seems  to  have  been  always  a  fundamental  distinction 
as  to  the  use  and  meaning  of  this  word,  between  land  and 
moveable  chattels,  of  which  something  more  will  presently 
be  said.  Some  of  our  old  writers  make  the  following  divi- 
sion of  possession  as  applied  to  land :  '  Possession  is  actual 
and  in  law:  actual  possession  is  when  a  man  actually  enters 
lands  and  tenements  to  him  descended ;  possession  in  law  is 
when  lands  and  tenements  descend  to  a  man,  and  he  hath 
not  yet  actually  entered  into  them.'  cStaundf.,  PL  Cor.,  foi. 
198 ;  Cowel.)  Now,  this  actual  possession,  that  is,  possessio 
according  to  Bracton's  definition,  is  the  only  possession  in- 
cluded in  this  definition,  that  is,  properly  so  called.  The 
possession  in  law  is  merely  the  owner  s  right  to  possess. 
This  possession  in  law,  that  is,  ownership  and  the  right  to 
possess,  is  not  fi\ll ownership,  for  if  the  right  to  possess  is 
not  exercised,  that  is,  does  not  become  an  actual  possession, 
it  will  be  lost  in  course  of  time.  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  27.) 
It  becomes  an  actual  possession  by  entry,  that  is,  by  the 
owner  entering  on  the  land  or  exercising  ownership  over 
it.  What  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  entry  so  as  to  give 
the  owner  all  the  advantages  of  actual  possession,  may 
sometimes  be  difficult  to  determine ;  but  actual  entrv  is  not 
always  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  receipt  of  the  rent 
from  a  lessee  for  years,  who  has  the  actual  possession  of  the 
land,  gives  to  the  owner  all  the  legal  advantages  which  are 
derived  from  his  actual  entry. 

A  lessee  for  years,  who  pays  a  rent,  has  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  premises,  and  if  the  landlord  enters  the  premises, 
except  when  rent  is  in  arrear,  or  by  virtue  of  the  covenants 
in  the  lease,  lie  is  a  trespasser.  Still  the  owner  who  receives 
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the  rents  is  often  said,  in  a  sense,  to  be  in  possession,  though 
he  may  never  have  hail  actual  possession.  Tliis  sense  of 
possession  is  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  recent  Statute  of 
Limitations  by  the  words  *  receipt  of  the  profits/  It  might 
be  called  *  legal  possession.*  as  it  is  for  many  purposes  a 
possession  which  gives  all  the  advantages  of  actual  posses- 
sion. But  since  *  legal  possession*  has  been  used  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  expression  can- 
not conveniently  be  applied  in  the  case  here  considered. 
Nor  can  we  use  the  phrase  '  possession  in  law ;'  for  that,  as 
above  defined,  is  the  owner's  right  to  possess,  that  is,  his 
present  right  to  actual  possession,  which  in  tlio  case  here 
supposed,  the  owner  has  not.  There  appears  then  to  be  no 
one  term,  except  possession  simply,  that  can  bo  used  to 
express  that  kind  of  possession  of  land  which  a  man  has 
who  has  merely  received  rent  from  a  lessee. 

The  old  form  of  conveying  a  present  freehold  interest  in 
land  was  by  feoffment,  that  is,  by  livery  of  seisin,  or  actual 
delivery  of  the  possession  upon  the  land  by  the  owner,  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  to  the  donee  or  purchaser.  With- 
out this  ceremony  no  ownership  was  transferred.  Formerly 
no  writing  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  feoffment.  A 
written  instrument  is  now  required  (29  Chas.II.,  c.  3),  but  the 
ownership  is  not  transferred  without  liverv  of  seisin;  that  is, 
though  one  party  has  agreed  to  sell  and  the  other  to  buy, 
actual  possession  must  be  taken  by  the  purchaser  in  the 
form  required  by  law.  If  a  lease  for  years  is  made  to  a  man 
at  common  law,  though  he  thereby  acquires  an  immediate 
interest  in  the  land  (intcresse  termini),  he  has  no  estate  till 
he  enters :  actual  possession  is  necessary  to  give  him  this. 
The  Statute  of  Uses  made  a  considerable  change  by  en- 
abling a  man  to  acquire  an  estate  in  land  without  actual 
entry ;  but  the  statute  does  not  give  him  all  the  advantages 
of  actual  entry,  or  of  that  which  is  legally  equivalent  to 
actual  entry.  This  leads  us  to  another  meaning  of  the 
word  possession,  which  is  that  of  vested  estate.  (Preston, 
Conveyancing,  ii.  389.)  The  words  of  a  bargain  and  sale 
under  the  Statute  of  Uses,  are,  *  to  the  intent  and  purpose 
that  by  virtue  of  these  presents  and  of  the  statute  for  trans- 
ferring uses  into  possession,  the  said  A.  B.  may  be  in  the 
actual  possession  of  the  premises,  and  be  thereby  enabled  to 
take  and  accept  a  grant  and  release  of  the  freehold,  rever- 
sion, and  inheritance,'  &c.  Possession  here  means  an 
estate  such  as  under  the  old  law  a  lessee  obtains  upon 
entry ;  and  it  may  be  one  which  entitles  the  bargainee  to 
an  immediate  possession ;  but  it  may  also  be  an  estate Xihich 
docs  not  entitle  him  to  immediate  possession.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  actual  i>ossession  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  is  properly  understood  and  legally  defined.  If  the 
bargainee  is  entitled  to  the  imme<liate  possession,  but  has 
not  entered,  he  cannot  maintain  an  action  of  trespass;  fur  in 
such  action  he  must  declare  that  he  is  possessed,which  means 
actually  possessed.  The  actual  possession  of  land  in  right 
of  a  freehold  estate  is  called  seisin,  a  word  which  therefore 
imports  both  actual  possession  and  right.  Thus,  *  things 
are  said  to  lie  in  livery  when  the  person  in  whom  the  first 
estate  of  freehold  is  vested,  has  the  possession  of  land  in 
right  of  this  estate.*    (Preston,  Estates,  i.  13.) 

Possession,  when  coupled  with  the  word  estate,  means  a 
present  right  to  possess.  *  An  estate  in  possession  gives  a 
present  riglit  of  present  enjoyment;'  *  an  estate  in  reversion 
gives  a  present  right  of  future  enjoy menL'  (Presion, 
Estates,  i.  89.)  In  this  sense  of  possession,  an  estate  in 
po>.session  is  opposed  to  an  estate  in  remainder  or  reversion  ; 
but  it  does  not  imply  actual  possession.  In  the  third  section 
of  the  Act  for  the  Limitations  of  Actions  and  Suits  (3  &  4 
\Vm.  IV.,  c. -27),  an  *  estate  or  interest  in  possession'  is 
opposed  to  an  *  estate  or  interest  in  reversion  or  remainder,' 
and  the  actual  possession  of  land  is  referred  to  in  the  same 
section  bv  the  terms  *  possession  or  receipt  of  the  profits  of 
the  land.       [Statvtk  ok  Limitations.] 

A  man  is  said  to  be  seised  of  a  fieohuld  estate ;  but  he  is 
said  to  be  jyissessed  of  a  chattel  real.  The  Statute  of  Uses 
does  not  apply  to  chattels  real. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  a  distinction  in  the  word  posses- 
sion as  applied  to  a  real  estate  and  a  chattel  personal. 
Both  may  be  pi»ssessed,  but  the  le^^al  conclusion  fmm  the  bare 
fact  of  possesbioii  is  different  in  the  case  of  a  real  estate  and 
of  a  pergonal  chattel.  *  There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
a  real  entate  and  a  personal  chattel:  the  latter  is  held  by 
posse.<^ion  ;  a  rial  estate,  by  title.  Possession  of  an  estate 
IS  not  even  j-rimd  Jacir  liile.  It  may  bo  by  lease  only  or 
from  year  to  jear.'   (Lord EUlon,  lliern'i'. Mill,  13  Vc.,  1  \l) 


Tliis  seems  to  mean  that,  in  the  ease  of  a  chattel,  yowenj^ 
is  a  presumption  of  ownership;  but  that  pusae^i*  n  of  u-.: 
is  not;  at  least  not  a  presumption  of  a  freehoM  !=*«-«. 
Still  it  is  so  far  a  presumption  of  some  interest  tl^:  tf  i 
man  buys  an  estate  from  ihc  owner,  knowing  that  tac 
man  is  in  possession  of  it,  he  has  notice  of  vhaicvvk  v 
terest  the  j)erson  in  possession  may  have  in  the  laxrf;  ai 
therefore  if  the  person  in  possession  liab  a  prior  coataa 
with  the  owner  for  purchasing  the  land,  ihe  Kcsod  ^ 
chaser  buys  subject  to  the  interest  of  the  peraoo  la  ^ 
session.     (Daniels  v.  Davison,  16  Ve.,  249;  17  Ve^  4S3| 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  actual  poateaaioo  flf  hal 
or  what  is  legally  considered  actual  poasaaaioo,  it  vmimm 
in  order  to  give  the  owner  all  the  advantage*  of  ueauAi. 
In  the  case  of  chattels  personal,  ownership  n  fieqacadiv^ 
quired  without  or  rather  before  actual  poasetaioa,  tai  f 
may  always  bo  so  acauired  by  contract  when  Ibc  ihae 
agreed  to  bo  bought  ana  sold  is  ctearlj  delcmuDad.  S«»- 
times  the  ownership  can  only  be  acquired  together  wiik  lb 
possession,  because  the  thin^  only  becomes  detf  i aiirf  h 
the  act  of  delivery  or  takmg  posaeasion.  la  all  tarn 
however  when  personal  chattels  are  bought  and  nU. «  a 
often  a  matter  of  great  nicety  to  determine  whcthaf  thet 
has  been  possession  by  the  purchaser,  either  as  the 
or  means  of  establishing  his  ownership,  or  for  the 
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of  ascertaining  from  what  time  a  thing  has  ccsmA  to  to 
in  one  person's  possession  and  come  into  the  poMCsae  of 
another. 

Questions  as  to  this  matter  often  arise  in  caic 
insolvency  of  a  vendee,  &c..  when  the  chattel  is 
from  the  vendor  to  the  vendee  by  being  tent^  io  mkA  tarn 
it  is  of  necessity  during  a  certain  time  on  ita  joaracy.  m  m 
our  law  expresses  it,  in  trantittu  The  sdlulva  W  peti- 
tions of  this  kind,  which  often  occur  in  a  commereayeBaairr. 
is  sometimes  difllcult,  though  tnaiiy  general  piaef 
deducible  from  judicial  decisiona  The  right  of  tht 
to  stop  the  thing  after  it  has  commenced  its  joaraty. 
tinues  till  the  time  at  which  the  vendee  is  lefsally 
to  have  acquired  possession.    [Stoppage  tN  TEa!isiTr.] 

It  is  remarked  by  Savigny  {Dag  Recht  de*  Be$ti3a,f. 
185),  *  that  in  the  whole  theory  of  possesion  nothing 
easier  to  determine  than  the  character  of  corpoml 
hension  which  is  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of 
By  this  fact  all  writers  have  understood  an 
touching  of  the  corporeal  thing,  and  have  acrofdiafflv  » 
sumed  that  there  are  only  two  modes  of  apprefaeatfe 
laying  hold  of  a  moveable  thing  with  the  hand ;  aod  catone 
with  the  foot  on  a  piece  of  land.  But  as  many  cases  am? 
in  the  Roman  law  in  which  ]KMscsaion  is  acquired  by  s  cv- 
porcal  act,  without  such  immediate  contact,  ibctf  am 
have  been  viewed  as  symbolical  acts,  which,  tfaroesk  tit 
medium  of  a  juri^tical  fiction,  become  the  lubtftfait  ft 
real  apprehension.*  After  showing  that  this  is  noc  tbt  •ii 
in  which  the  acquisition  of  possession  is  undcntuod  ■ » 
Roman  law,  and  that  there  is  no  symbolical  spptchaitfv 
but  that  the  ac(|uisition  of  possession  mav  io  all  cmb  k 
referred  to  the  same  c-orporeal  act,  he  deCermincs  ahai  c  sl 
in  the  following  manner: 

'  A  man  who  holds  a  piece  of  gold  in 
doubtless  the  possessor  of  it ;  and  from  this  and  oiltfr 
lar  cases  has  been  abstracted  the  notion  of  a  cpryew 
tact  generally  as  the  essential  thing  in  all  arquMtMa  d 
possession.  But  in  the  case  put,  there  is  sonwthaff  tt* 
which  is  only  accidentally  united  with  this  corponal  ^-- 
tact,  namely,  the  physical  possibility  to  operate  immcdaBcJv 
on  the  thing,  and  to  exclude  all  others  from  doins  sa  Ite 
both  these  things  concur  in  the  case  put,  cannot  *be 
that  I  hey  are  only  accidentally  connected  w 
contact,  follows  from  this,  that  the  possibililT  can  be 
gined  without  the  contact,  and  the  contact  without  tb«  p!>- 
sibility.  As  to  the  former  case,  he  who  can  at  any  »aa 
lay  hold  of  a  thing  which  lies  before  him,  is  doubilcto  * 
much  uncontrolled  master  of  it  as  if  he  actually  bad  '•>•" 
hold  of  it.  As  to  the  latter,  he  who  is  bound  with  ctiidi  *^ 
immediate  contact  with  them,  and  yet  one  might  ? 
nttirm  that  he  is  possessed  by  than  that  he  pgtucMri  t 
This  ph>sical  possibility  then  is  that  which  as  a  frc«  i 
be  contained  in  all  acfiuisition  of  possession :  corponsl 
tart  is  not  contained  in  that  notion,  and  there  is  noc 
which  a  fictitious  apprehension  need  be  asaumed.* 

This  (lcarc\|>osition  of  a  principle  of  Roman  law  is 
cable  to  all  sYbteins  of  jurisprudence  which  have  r 
any  careful  elaboration,  for  the  principle  is  ia  tU  ■ 
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general.  It  may  be  ihat  the  expounders  of  our  law  have 
not  always  clearly  seen  this  principle,  even  when  they  have 
recognised  it ;  and  it  maybe  that  they  have  not  always  acted 
upon  it.  Still  it  will  appear  from  various  cases  that  the 
physical  possibility  of  operating  on  a  thing  is  the  essential 
character  of  the  acquisition  of  possession  in  English  law. 
In  the  case  of  Ward  v.  Turner  (2  Vez.,  43 1 )  it  was  held  by  Lord 
Hardwicke  that  delivery  of  the  thing  was  necessary  in  a 
case  of  *  donatio  mortis  causS/  and  delivery  of  receipts  for 
South  Sea  Annuities  was  not  held  sufficient  to  pass  the 
ownership  of  the  annuities.  In  his  judgment.  Lord  Hard- 
wicke observed,  *  delivery  of  the  key  of  bulky  things,  where 
wines,  &c.  are,  has  been  allowed  a  delivery  of  the  possession, 
because  it  is  the  way  of  coming  at  the  possession,  or  to  make 
use  of  the  thing;  and  therefore  the  key  is  not  a  symbol, 
which  would  not  do.'  In  one  of  his  chapters  (J  1 6,  Appre- 
henston  beweglichen  Sachen)  Savigny  uses  the  very  same 
example  of  the  key,  showing  that  it  is  not  a  symbol,  but  the 
means  of  getting  at  things  which  are  locked  up,  and  there- 
fore the  delivery  of  the  key  of  such  things,  when  they  are 
sold,  is  a  delivery  of  the  possession.  (See  the  cases  in  the 
Digest  cited  by  Savigny,  p.  209.) 

In  a  case  (Williams  v.  Bosanquet,  1  Br.  and  B.,  238) 
where  a  lease  had  been  assigned  by  the  lessee  to  a  mortgagee 
as  a  security,  the  mortgagee  was  held  liable  to  pay  the  rent, 
though  he  had  never  taken  actual  possession  of  the  pre- 
mises. The  safest  ground  of  this  judgment  seems  to  be 
that  the  contract  of  the  lessor  is  with  the  lessee  and  his 
assigns,  and  the  mortgagee  is  the  assign  of  the  lessee  ;  it  is 
therefore  a  contract  between  the  lessor  and  the  mortgagee ; 
and  as  the  lessee  is  liable  to  pay  the  rent  though  he  never 
takes  actual  possession,  so  must  tha  assignee  be  liable  even 
if  he  does  not  take  possession.  Whether  the  assignee  is  also 
mortgagee  or  not,  makes  no  difference  as  to  this  question. 
But  it  was  also  stated  in  the  judgment  (p.  263)  that  *  legal 
possession,*  that  is,  acceptance  of  the  thing  assigned  by  ac- 
ceptance of  the  assignment,  is  *  equivalent  to  actual  entry,' 
that  is,  to  actual  possession.  This  can  only  mean  that  such 
so-called  legal  possession,  which  is  simply  'the  right  to  pos- 
sess,' must  be  considered  the  same  as  actual  ]>ossession,  so 
far  as  the  liabilities  of  the  owner  of  such  lease  are  concerned. 
But  such  possession  is  not  equivalent  to  actual  possession 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Statute  of  Limitations 
from  running  against  the  assignee,  for  the  statute  views  the 
commencement  of  such  legal  possession  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  time  when  the  assignee  ought  to  take  actual 
possession. 

Opinions  may  vary  as  to  what  shall  be  the  evidence  of 
that  physical  possibility  which  is  the  characteristic  of  appre- 
hension ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple to  which  particular  cases  must  be  referred.  *  All  pos- 
session then  depends  on  the  consciousness  of  unlimited  phy- 
sical dominion;  in  order  to  which  there  must  be  the  will 
(animus)  to  treat  the  thing  as  our  own  ;  and  there  must  be 
the  physical  conditions  of  that  possibility  (corpus),  the  con- 
sciousness of  which  is  necessary.*  (Savigny,  p.  228.)  Pos- 
session may  be  acquired  through  a  man's  agent,  as  well  as 
by  the  man  himself  who  wills  to  possess. 

The  animus  which  is  necessary  to  the  possession  may 
often  be  infeiTed  from  the  acts.  When,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, the  vendor  gives  the  key  to  the  buyer,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  delivery  is  intended  on  one  side  and  the 
taking  of  possession  on  the  other.  If  a  man  buys  a  cask  of 
wine  in  a  merchant's  cellar,  and  puts  his  mark  on  it,  this  is 
no  taking  possession,  but  the  object  is  to  identify  his  pro- 
perty; if  ho  marks  timber  lying  in  an  open  place,  which 
he  has  purchased,  this  is  a  taking  possession. 

The  principle  seems  to  apply  to  choses  in  action.  The 
(jueslion  often  arises  in  the  cases  of  a  wife's  choses  in  action, 
what  shall  be  considered  a  reduction  of  them  into  posses- 
sion by  the  husband.  In  this  case  it  is  not  necessary  to 
a  reduction  into  possession,  that  the  husband  shall  actu- 
ally have  material  contact  of  the  thing  ;  but  he  must  have 
acquired  such  a  power  over  it  as  will  prevent  any  other  per- 
son from  gettin^r  it.  If  he  has  not  done  this,  he  has  not 
reduced  it  into  i\is  possession.  If  a  promissory  note  is  given 
to  a  wife,  and  the  husband  only  receives  the  interest  on 
it  during  his  life,  it  will  belong  to  the  wife  if  she  survives 
hira.  (Nash  r.  Nash,  2  Mad.)  If  stock  in  the  funds  be 
bequeathed  to  a  married  woman,  and  the  executor  transfer 
it  into  her  name,  in  which  it  continues  till  her  husband's 
death,  it  devolves  to  the  wife  if  she  survives  him.  It  seems 
that  if  a  husband  can  sue  alone  for  his  wife's  chos^  in  action 


(which  he  can  do  if  it  accrue  to  her  during  the  coverture), 
and  if  he  obtain  a  judgment  before  he  dies,  that  will  en- 
title his  personal  representatives  to  the  benefit  of  it ;  and 
probably  a  decree  of  a  court  of  equity  in  favour  of  a  hus- 
band, in  right  of  his  wife,  would,  if  he  dies  before  he 
receives  the  thing,  entitle  the  husband's  personal  represen- 
tatives to  the  benefit  of  the  decree.  (*  Forbes  v.  Phipps,  I 
Eden,  602 ;  Jarman,  Settlements,  '  Precedents,*  vol.  ix., 
p.  22.) 

It  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  assignment  by  a  husband 
of  his  wife's  immediate  choses  in  action  is  a  reduction  into 
possession.  It  is  very  difficult  to  comprehend  on  what  prin- 
ciple it  should  be  considered  a  reduction  into  possession,  ex- 
cept in  the  cass  of  bills  of  exchange  or  promissory  notes, 
on  which  the  assignee  sues  in  his  own  name.  In  the  case 
of  the  husband's  bankruptcy,  the  assignees  are  not  entitled 
to  the  property  unreduced  into  possession,  against  the  sur- 
viving wife.     (Jarman,  Settlements,  'Precedents,'  vol.  ix.) 

According  to  Blackstone  (ii.  1 3),  'actual  occupation  of  land 
without  any  right  is  bare  possession,  but  such  actual  posses- 
sion is  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  legal  title  in  the  possessor, 
and  it  may  in  time  become  a  perfect  title.'  This  is  properly 
the  right  of  possession,  that  right  which  presupposes  the 
condition  of  legal  possession.  Blackstone's  '  right  of  pos- 
session,' which  he  speaks  of  in  the  same  chapter,  is  the 
owner*s  right  to  possess,  when  he  does  not  actually  possess. 
The  singular  confusion  of  this  chapter,  and  particularly  of 
the  third  section,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  the  *  mere 
right  of  property,  without  either  possession  or  even  the 
right  of  possession,'  that  is,  the  right  to  possess,  is  not 
wholly  due  to  the  author,  but  partly  belongs  to  the  old 
system  of  our  law  and  to  the  various  legal  remedies  formerly 
applicable  to  the  recovery  of  land.  (See  also  Blackstone, 
iii.,  c.  10, '  On  Possessory  Actions,'  &c.)  In  the  case  of 
personal  chattels,  'right  of  possession'  is  sometimes  used  by 
the  judges  to  signify  the  right  to  possess,  as  distinguished 
from  actual  possession.  (Bloxam  r.  Sanders,  4  B.  and  C, 
948.)  But  the  English  law  admits  a  right  of  possession' 
as  distinct  from  property  and  from  the  right  to  possess; 
as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  man  finding  a  thing,  *  who 
has  such  a  property  as  will  enable  him  to  keep  it  against  all 
but  the  rignful  owner.'  The  law  therefore  admits  a  right 
founded  on  the  antecedent  condition  of  a  lawful  possession 
only,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  bare  possession.  In 
like  manner  as  to  land,  a  hare  possessor  can  maintain  an 
action  of  trespass  against  a  wrong  doer. 

POST  OBIT  BOND  (Post  OSitum,  Lat.),  a  bond  given 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  sum  of  money,  the  condition  of 
which  is,  that  the  money  shall  be  paid  on  the  death  of  somo 
person. 

POST-OFFICE.— ^i*/ory.  Orrespondence  is  the  off- 
spring of  advanced  civilization.  When  the  state  of  society 
in  this  country  anterior  to  the  seventfeenth  century  is  con- 
sidered, there  can  be  little  surprise  that  we  hear  nothing 
of  a  post-office  before  that  period.  Few  of  the  motives  to 
written  communication  could  be  said  to  exist.  Each  dis- 
trict of  the  country  supplied  its  own  wants.  The  little 
foreign  trade  which  flourished  was  conducted  between  the 
English  buyer  and  the  foreign  seller  in  person,  at  the  port 
where  the  import  was  made.  Literature  and  science  dwelt 
only  in  the  convent  or  the  cell.  There  was  little  absence 
from  the  domestic  hearth,  excepting  that  of  the  fighting 
man  following  the  service  of  his  lord;  but  neither  the  serf 
nor  his  master  had  the  power,  even  if  they  had  the  will,  to 
write  letters.  The  business  of  the  state  only  demanded  cor- 
respondence. The  king  summoned  his  barons  from  all 
quarters  of  the  kingdom  by  letters  or  writs,  and  held  fre- 
quent communication  with  his  sherififs,  to  collect  his  parlia- 
ment together,  to  muster  his  forces,  to  preserve  his  peace, 
to  fill  his  treasury.  The  expenses  of  the  establishment  of 
Nuncii,  charged  with  the  conveyance  of  letters,  formed  a 
large  item  in  the  charges  of  the  royal  household.  As  early 
as  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  payments  to  Nuncii  for 
the  carriage  of  letters  may  be  found  enrolled  on  the  Close 
and  Misse-RoUs,  and  these  payments  may  be  traced  in  an 
almost  unbroken  series  through  the  records  of  subsequent 
reigns.  Nuncii  also  formed  part  of  the  establishment  of 
the  more  powerful  nobles.  In  a  wardrobe  account  of-^7th 
year  of  Edward  I.,  we  find  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  payment  is  entered:—' x  die  Januarii  nuncio  Domini 
Regis  de  Hastang  redeunti  ad  eundum  dominum  suum 
cum  litteris  Regis,  pro  expensis  suis  sic  redeundo^-xiii.* 
As  correspondence  grew»  it  is  ^sy  to  see  that  economical 
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arrangements  for  iti  transmission  wouM  grow  likewise. 
The  Nuncius  uf  the  time  of  King  John  was  probably 
obli};o(l  to  provide  his  own  horse  throughout  his  journey ; 
whilbt  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  he  wus  able,  and  found  it 
more  suitable,  to  hire  horses  at  fixed  jjosts  or  stations.  In 
1481,  Edward  IV.,  during  the  Scottish  war,  is  stated  by 
Gale  to  have  established  at  certain  posts,  2U  miles  apart,  a 
change  of  riders,  who  handed  letters  to  one  another,  and 
by  this  means  expedited  them  2U0  miles  in  two  days.  It 
would  seem  that  the^ posts,  at  which  relays  of  riders  and 
horses  were  kept,  were  wholly  private  enterprises ;  but  that 
when  their  importance  became  felt  and  appreciated,  the 
state  found  it  both  politic  and  a  source  of  profit  to  subject 
them  to  its  surveillance.  Before  any  substantive  evidence 
appears  of  the  superintendence  of  the  posts  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  superscription  often  met  with,  of  *  haste  posto 
haste,*  on  letters  written  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  is  sutlicient  to  show 
iliut  the  posts  had  become  the  customary  channel  for  trans- 
mitting letters  in  the  speediest  way. 

A  statute  in  1648  (2  and  3  Edw.  VI.,  c.  3)  fixed  a  penny 
a  mile  as  the  rate  to  be  chargeable  for  the  hire  of  post-horses. 
In  1581,  one  Thomas  Randolph  is  mentioned  by  Camden  as 
the  chief  postmaster  of  England;  and  there  arc  reasons  for 
coiu-luding  that  his  duties  were  to  superintend  the  posts, 
nnd  had  no  immc<liate  connection  with  letters.  The  earliest 
recital  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  a  postmaster  seems  to 
have  buen  made  by  James  I.  The  letters  patent  of  Charles  I. 
in  HVSl  (/^/.,  8  Car.  1.,  p.  i.,  m  15  d,  Faedera,  vol.  19,  p. 
385)  recite  that  Juincs  constituted  an  ofiice  called  the  office 
of  |>obtniaiter  of  England  for  foreign  parts  being  out  of  his 
dominions.  This  lunciionary  was  to  have  *  the  sole  taking 
up,  sending,  and  conveying  of  all  packets  and  letters  concern- 
ing hii  service,  or  busl^le^s  to  be  despatched  into  forraigne 
parts,  with  power  to  grant  moderate  salaries;*  the  office  was 
graunted  to  Mathewe  le  Quester,  and  Mathewe  le  Quester 
his  son:  all  others  were  publiquely  prohibited  that  they 
should  not  directly  or  indirectly  exercise  or  intrude  them- 
selves: the  said  M.  le  Quester  made  and  substituted  Wil- 
liam Frizell  and  Thomas  Witherings  his  deputies,  and  his 
Majesty  accepted  the  substitution.  The  king,  '  affecting 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  taking  into  his  princely 
consideration  how  much  it  imports  his  state  and  this  realm 
that  the  secrets  thereof  be  nut  disclose<l  to  for reigne  nations, 
which  cannot  be  prevented  if  a  promiscuous  use  of  trans- 
mitting or  taking  up  of  forreigne  letters  and  packetts  should 
be  suffered.*  forbids  all  others  from  exercising  that  which 
to  the  ofiice  of  such  ]>ostmaster  i>ertaineth,  at  their  utmost 
perils. 

In  ni35  a  proclamation  was  made  'for  settling  of  the 
letter-office  of  England  and  Scotland.'  It  sets  forth  '  that 
there  hath  been  no  certain  or  constant  intercAiurse  between 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  :*  and  commands 
*Tiioinus  Witherings,  Esq,  his  Majesty's  postmaster  of 
England  for  foreign  parts,  to  settle  a  running  post  or  two, 
to  run  iiiifht  and  flay  between  Edinburgh  and  Scotland  and 
the  City  of  London,  to  go  tiiither  and  come  bark  in  six 
days.'  Directions  are  given  for  the  management  of  the 
correspondence  between  post-towns  on  the  line  of  road  and 
other  towns  which  are  named,  and  likewise  in  Ireland.  All 
poi»tnia]»ters  are  commanded  *  to  have  ready  in  their  stables 
one  or  two  horses:*  '2.\d.  for  a  single  horse  and  5(/.  for  two 
horses  per  mile  were  the  charges  settled  for  this  service. 
A  monopoly  was  established,  with  exceptions  in  favour  of 
coiniiion  known  carriers  and  particular  inessuiigers  sent  on 
purpo-^e,  most  of  which  have  lM»en  preserved  in  all  subse- 
quent reirulatioiis  of  the  Post-ofUce.  In  IH-iU  a  proclama- 
tion was  made  concerning  the  sequestration  of  the  ofiice  of 
postmaster  for  foreign  parts,  and  also  of  the  letter-office  of 
England,  into  the  hands  (»f  Philip  Burlamachy  of  I^ndon, 
merchant :  but  in  164i  it  was  resolved  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  such  sequestration  was  *  a  grievance 
and  illegal,  and  ought  to  be  taken  ofl*,*  and  that  Mr.  \Vy- 
therings  ought  to  In?  restored.  Ab  late  as  iri44  it  appears 
that  tlie  postmaster's  duties  were  not  connected  directly 
With  letttr^.  A  parliamentary  resolution  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  the  Commons  states  that  *  the  I^rds  and  Com- 
moiih,  finding  by  experience  that  it  is  most  nece»sary,  for 
keeping  ot  goofl  iiiiclli^euce  between  the  parliament  and 
their  forccH,  liiai  |'o>t  sta;;es  hliould  be  erected  in  several 
parts  of  tlie  kin.;doin.  and  the  office  of  mualer  of  the  posts 
and  courier*  being  at  pn^ent  void,  ordain  that  Edmund 
PrtdeauK,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  shall 


be,  and  is  hereby  conitituted,  nattor  of  Um  porti. 
gers,  and  couriers.'  *  He  first  c«iabli»had  a  wcekiv  cagvw 
ance  of  letters  into  all  parts  of  the  nation,  tbereby  mtm^ 
to  the  public  the  charge  of  maintaining  poaimastcn  ?o  Ui 
amount  of  7UUU/.  per  annum.*  (Btackniuoe.)  An  aiicafi 
of  the  Common  Council  of  Lomlon  to  tot  up  a  aeparaic  pj» 
office,  in  1649,  was  checked  by  a  resnluiioa  of  the  Uxm 
of  Commons,  which  declared  *  that  the  oSioe  of  pnsfMStr 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  in  the  sole  power  and  disposal  of  ^ 
liamenU* 

But  the  most  complete  step  in  the  eataUisbiBeat  sf  t 
Post- ofiice  was  taken  in  1656.  when  an  aet  was  fttmi  ■  im 
settle  the  postage  of  England,  Scotland,  nnd  Irwlaad.  Tia 
having  been  the  model  of  all  subsequent  neasunts.  ladarn 
us  to  give  something  more  than  a  passing  notice  of  iL  Tm 
preamble  sets  forth  '  that  the  erecting  of  one  Geikcral  Rji: 
office  for  the  speedy  conveying  and  recaLrryinK  of  kiten  w 
post  to  and  from  all  places  within  England.  Seoilsad.  sat 
Ireland,  and  into  several  parts  beyond  tbe  seas,  haih  hvi 
and  is  the  best  means  not  only  to  maintain  a  crrtain  ui 
constant  intercourse  of  trade  and  commerre  between  sii  i:« 
said  places,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  people  of  these  u- 
tions,  but  also  to  convey  the  publique  de»patchei.  ar4  ' 
discover  and  prevent  many  dangeroua  and  wicked  dci;?i 
which  havo  been  and  are  daily  contrired  against  the  pwi 
and  welfare  of  this  commonwealth,  the  intelliz«^n(«  nhcrr  f 
cannot  well  be  communicated  but  by  letter  c^  eschp!.'  Ii 
also  enacted  that  *  there  shall  be  one  Generall  PosHi&s. 
and  one  officer  St iled  the  postmastcr-generall  of  Englaaisai 
comptroller  of  the  Post-office.*  This  officer  wa*  to  have  iba 
horsing  of  all '  through' posts  and  {icrsons  *  ridirg  n  p9L 
Prices  for  letters,  both  English,  Scotch.  Irish,  and  dfe^ik 
and  for  post-horses,  were  fixed.  All  other  peneos  vcie  fe- 
bidden  to  *  set  up  or  imploy  any  foot-poats,  horse  yost^  m 
pacquet-boats.'  These  arrangements  were  cunfinasd  a  thr 
first  year  of  the  Restoration  by  an  act  which  was  rrpslsii 
Anne,  c.  1 1.  In  1683,  a  metropolitan  pe nny- poet  was  wisf^ 
the  history  of  which  is  given  at  length  in  the  *  Ninth  Refwt 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Post-office  Inquiry.'  From  17i. 
to  18.18,  upwards  of  150  acts  afTeciing  the  regulations sftk 
Post-ofiice  were  passed.  In  the  fim  year  of  Her  pfwwai 
Majesty  ninety-nine  of  these  were  repeale<l.  either  vhifif 
or  partially,  and  the  foUowino^  acts  were  pasHid,  br  vkieA 
the  whole  department  of  the  Post-office  was  regulated : 

For  the  management  of  the  Post-office,  c  33. 

The  regulation  of  the  duties  of  postage,  c.  34. 

For  regulating  the  sending  and  receiving  of  letters  aa. 
packets  by  the  post  free  from  the  duty  of  pu«tage.  c  3 j. 

For  consolidating  the  laws  relative  to  oflrnccs  ap«^: 
the  Post-ofiice,  and  explaining  certain  terms  and  eipcw 
sions,  c.  36. 

A  mere  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  aft  tbe  acts  affccLSf 
the  Postotfice  would  occupy  a  considerable  space  it 
account  even  of  these  four  last-mentioned  act^  must  be  ^ 
penticd  with,  and  the  reader  referied  to  the  acts 
selves.  Their  enactments  have  l>cen  abrogated,  to  a 
extent,  by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Rowland  HiU's  plan  of 
form  ])ostai;e.  which  wo  shall  notice  hereafter.  TlUi  en- 
sure, which  has  placed  the  Post-office,  at  the  timewivt 
now  writing,  m  a  state  of  total  transition,  so  tliat  vbai  »■ 
practice  to-day  falls  into  disuse  on  the  morrow,  was  anwi 
into  effect  by  an  act  passed  in  Ib39.  i  and  3  Vir.«  ca^  Id. 
which  conferred  temporary  powers  on  the  Lords  of  ik 
Treasury  to  do  so,  and  was  subsequently  confirmed  kf  aa 
act  3  and  4  Vic,  c.  96,  passed  luth  Aufnist,  I  MO. 

I^atfs  n/ I^)s{age,'~Thc  first  establishment  of  aialcflf 
postage  for  carrying  letters  occurs  in  1635.  in  the  proclswa- 
tion  already  described.     The  rates  were  fixed  as  follost:— 


Under  80  miles     , 

Between  80  miles  and  HO  miles 

Above  140  miles   . 

On  the  borders  and  in  Scotland 


S'/.  sinsle  lertc. 

6 
8 


ff» 


Of  Bare 


'Two,  three,  four,  or  five  letters  in  one  packet, 
to  pay  according  to  the  bigness  of  the  said  packet.' 

The  rates,  both  inland  and  foreign,  fixed  bj  the  «.- 
nance  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1656,  are  theiwin  full*  if 
tailed.  I^etters  above  two  sheets  were  chai^l  bv  vef^ 
In  most  ca^es  the  rates  vary  but  little  fixMn  those  tid 
in  the  I'J  L'ar.  I.,  the  principal  of  which  were  as  follows:— 

1.^'tter  not  exceeding  one  sheet,  to  or  from  any  place  ail 
exceeiling  bO  miles,  2d, :  above  80  miles.  3d.  FtomLamka 
to  Berwick,  3(/. ;  to  Dublin,  6^    Letters  nffwoihetii  mm 
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charged  double.    By  the  9  Anne,  ell,  a  penny  was  added  |  London  to  Edinburgh  was   charged   6d.     Thj  addition, 
to  several  of  the  rates  previously  established;  a  letter  from  |  subsequently  made  appear  in  the  following  table : — 

A  Tabic  showing  the  Scale  of  Distances  according  to  which  the  Postage  of  Great  Britain  was  charged,  with  the  Rates 

levied  for  those  Distances,  from  the  year  1710  to  Dec.  5,  1840. 


SCALE  OP  DISTANCES. 


JSNOLAND. 

From  any  Post-oflice  in  England  or  Wales  to  any 
place  not  exceeding  15  miles  from  such  office    . 

For  any  distance  above  15  miles,  and  not  exceeding 
•20  miles         ...... 

Above  '20  miles,  and  not  exceeding  30  miles. 

—  30       .         .         .         .         50     —    . 

—  50       .  .  .  .         80     —   . 

—  fcO       .  .  .  .        120     —    . 

—  120       .  .  .  .        170     --    . 


1710. 


d. 


—  170 

—  230 

—  300 

—  4UU 


230  — 

300  — 

400  — 

500  — 


And  so  on  in  proportion,  the  postage  increasing 
proixres>ivily  It/,  for  a  single  letter  for  every  like 
ux« CSS  of  distance  of  100  miles. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 


1763. 


d. 


2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 


17S4. 


d. 
2 


3 
4 

4 

5 

5d.  under  150  tn. 
6d.  above  150  m. 

G 
G 
6 
6 


1797. 


d, 
3 


5H.  between  30  aud 
60  mi1e«;  Od.  be- 
tween 60  aud  100 
miles;  Jd.  Iititw-eoii 
100  and  150mili« 
8d.  nliove  150 
miles. 

8 

8 

8 

8 


1801. 


d. 


1805. 


d. 


4 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 


5 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 


1818. 


d. 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 


These  rates  were  applied  to  general-post  letters  passing 
from  one  post-town  to  another  post-town.  The  principle 
of  the  ruling  was  to  charge  according  to  the  distance 
which  the  conveyance  travelled,  until  the  year  1839,  when 
the  direct  distance  only  was  charged.  A  single  letter  was 
interpreted  to  mean  a  single  piece  of  paper,  provided  it 
did  nut  exceed  an  ounce  in  weight.  A  second  piece  of 
pa{ier,  however  small,  or  any  inclosure,  constituted  a  double 
Iciter.     A  sin«;le  sheet  above  an  ounce  was  charged  with 

fourfold  postage.     After  a  fourfold  charge,  the  additional 

charges  advanced  by  weight. 

In  Scotland,  letters,  when  conveyed  by  mail-coaches  only, 

were  subject  to  an  additional  halfpenny.     Letters  passing 

between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  subject  to  the  rales 

of  postage  charged   in  Great  Britain,  besides  packet  rates, 

and  Mcnai,  Conway  Bridge,  or  MUford  rates. 

between  1»U  and  1  »3y,  the  rates  m  Ireland  were  as 

follows  :  — 


Di^laiMO-,  in 
ln,l.  Mil.'s. 

K 

Si  lis; 

it«'s  for 
le  Letters. 

Di«tance»  in 
Irbli  Milts. 

Rales  for 
Singld  Inters. 

7 
lo 

2d. 
3 

95 
120 

dd. 

10 

2.> 

4 

150 

11 

3j 
5.3 

5 
G 

7 

200 
250 
300 

12 
13 
14 

G.3 

8 

The  Postmaster-general  had  authority  to  establish  penny 
posts  for  letters  not  exceeding  in  weight  four  ounces,  in, 
horn,  or  to,  any  city,  town,  or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(other  than  London  or  Dublin),  without  any  reference  to  the 
distance  to  which  the  letters  are  conveyed. 

The  principle  which  guided  the  department  in  establish- 
ing ])enny  posts,  was  to  select  small  towns  and  populous 
neighbourhoods,  not  situated  in  the  direct  lines  of  general- 
pubt  conveyances,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  that  facility, 
wherever  siicli  penny  post  did  not  afford  the  means  of  evad- 
ing tiie  general  post,  and  promised  to  yield  a  return  that 
wouhl  pay  for  its  maintenance.  The.  rule  was  to  consider 
wheiher  the  receipts  on  the  first  setting  up  of  the  post 
Would  pay  about  two-thirds  of  the  charge.  The  Post-othce 
took  its  chance  of  the  remainder  being  made  good.  There 
is  a  penny  post  for  Dublin,  the  limits  of  which  the  Post- 
master-general has  authority  to  alter. 

Tile  London  Twopenny  Post  extended  to  all  letters  trans- 
mitted by  the  said  post  in  the  limits  of  a  circle  of  three 
miles'  radius,  the  centre  being  the  General  Post-office  in  St 
Martin's  le  Grand  ;  which  limits  the  Postmaster-general 
had  authority  to  alter.  The  London  Threepenny  Post  ex- 
tended to  all  letters  transmitted  by  the  said  post  beyond  the 
circle  of  three  miles*  radius,  and  within  the  limits  of  aeircle 
of  twelve  miles'  radius,  the  centre  being  the  General  Post- 
otlice 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1838  and  1839,  which  investigated  Mr.  Rowland  B ill's  plan, 
reoorted  the  following  to  be  the  average  rates  of  postage: — 


Average  rates,  Multiple  Letters  being  included  and  counted 

as  Single. 


Packet  and  ship  letters 

and  inland  general- post 

letters     .... 
Ditto,  ditto,  and  London  Ic^  and 

3d,  post  letters 
Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  and  country  Id. 

post  letters       .         .         . 

Inland  general-post  letters  only 
Ditto  and  London  2d,  and  3d, 

post  letters 
Ditto,  ditto  and  country  !</.  ])ost 

letters      .         .         ,         • 


d.  d, 

23-1662  =  nearly  234 

9-7065  =  nearly  9} 

8-4006  =  nearly  8^ 


7*6074  =  little  more 

ihan  7 
8*6502  =  nearly     8 


J 


7*4688  =  nearly     7i 


6*7414  =  nearly     6} 
Average  rates.  Multiple  Letters  being  excluded. 


Single  inland  general-post  lettei's 
Ditto  and  London   2cL  and  3d. 
post  letters      •         •         • 

Ditto,  ditto,  and  country  \d,  post 
letters     .... 


7-7445  =  nearly     7  J 

G*8202  =  little  more 
than  6f 


6-2100  =  nearly     6  J 

Flanking. — As  early  as  a  post-office  was  established, 
certain  exemptions  from  the  rates  of  postage  were  made. 
Parliamentary  franking  existed  in  1666.  An  entry  is 
registered  on  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
19th  October.  1666,  *  Tliat  Edward  Roberts  be  sent  for  in 
custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms  or  his  deputy  to  answer  his 
abuse  and  breach  of  privilege  in  exacting  money  of  the 
members  of  this  House  for  post  letters.*  In  the  paper  bill 
which  granted  the  post-office  revenue  to  Charles  II.  a  clause 
provided  that  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  have  their  letters  free,  which  clause  was  left  out 
by  the  lords,  because  no  similar  provision  was  made  for  the 
passing  of  their  letters,  but  a  compromise  was  made  on  the 
assurance  that  their  letters  should  pass  free. 

In  1735  the  House  of  Com  mens  prosecuted  some  investi- 
gations into  the  subject,  which  appear  on  the  Journals. 
Again,  in  ]  764  (4  Geo.  III.),  a  committee  was  appointed  *  to 
inquire  into  the  several  frauds  and  abuses  in  relation  to  the 
sending  or  receiving  of  letters  and  parcels  free  from  the 
duty  of  postage.*  Among  various  abuses  proved  to  exist, 
it  is  related  that  'one  man  had  in  the  course  of  five  months 
counterfeited  1200  dozen  of  franks  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  that  a  regular  trade  of  buying  and  selling  fVanks 
had  been  actually  established  with  several  persons  in  the 
country.*  Resolutions  restricting  and  regulating  the  privi- 
lege were  passed.  From  time  to  time  the  privilege  was 
extended,  until  it  was  finally  abolished,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, on  10th  January,  1840. 

Seven  millions  of  franks,  out  of  sixty-three  millions  of 
general-post  letters,  including  franks,  were  estimated  in 
1838  to  pass  through  the  Post-office  annually.  The  relative 
quantities  of  these  several  documents  are  given  in  the 
*  Thurd  Report  of  the  Commons'  Committee;'  as  followt:-* 
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Sia;{lo  Letters. 

66,000,000  01*  general-post  chargeable  let- 
tern,  equivalent  at  .      U  to  63,000,000 
4,813,448  parlianneittarv  franks            •     2    to     9,626,896 
'2,109,010  oilicialuanki      ...     8    to  16,872,080 
77,642  copies  of  ihe  statutes  .         .    13    to     1,008,046 


63,000»000 


90,607,022 


The  privileged  letters  therefore,  reduced  to  the  standard 
of  sinf^Ie  letters,  amounted  to  above  30  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  letters  transmitted  by  the  general  post. 

The  average  weight  of  a  single  chargeable  Tetter  was  about 
310ths  of  an  ounce;  the  average  weight  of  a  parliamentary 
frank  about  48-lUOths  of  an  ounce;  that  of  an  official  frank 
1  U376  oz.,  or  nearly  two  ounces;  and  that  of  a  cjpy  of  a 
public  statute  31 129  oz.  Had  they  been  liable  to  the  then 
e\istin<;  rateiji,  they  would  have  contributed  in  the  following 
proportions  to  the  revenue: — 


Rule  per 

Numtjcr. 

I  .otter. 

Ilevonue. 

d. 

£. 

Parliamentary  franks 

4.813,448 

17-392 

348,814 

Oflicial  franks  . 

2,109,010 

70-209 

616,!i66 

Statutes  distributed      . 

7  7,642 

112-795 

36,443 

Totals 


1,002,222 


.     7,000,000 

Newspapers  with  a  few  exceptions  pass  free  of  postage. 
All  frankmg  is  now  altogether  abolished. 

Revenue. — The  statistics  of  the  Post-ofiice  revenue  are 
far  from  complete.  In  the  early  period  of  the  Post-office 
establishment,  and  before  1716,  only  a  few  scattered  accounts 
can  be  collected.  In  1663  the  annual  revenue  was  farmed 
for  10,000/.,  and  in  1669  for  14|&)00/.  (Journals  of  the  Com- 
mons.) In  1663  it  was  farmed  for  21.600/.  annually,  and 
the  amount  settled  on  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1674  the 
farming  of  the  revenue  yielded  43,000/.  In  1686  it  pro- 
duced 65,000/.  Parliament  resumed  the  grant  aflter  1688, 
though  the  king  continued  to  receive  the  revenue.  In  1711 
the  f^ross  revenue  was  reckone<l  at  1 1 1,4*26/.  From  1716  to 
1733  the  average  yearly  net  revenue  was  97.640/.,  founded 
upon  '  a  certain  account  and  not  an  estimate.'  (Commons 
Journals,  April  16,  1736.)  In  the  Postage  Reports  of  1838 
(vol.  ii.,  A  pp.,  p.  1 76 ;  vol.  i.,  p.  61 1)  are  accounts  showing  the 
gross  receipt,  charge  of  management,  net  receipt,  and  rate 
per  cent,  of  collection  in  Great  Britain  from  1768  to  1837, 
and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  from  1800  to  1837.  The  ac- 
counts for  a  few  years  will  serve  to  show  its  progress. 


Great  Britaix. 


5  April. 


175H 

I  7r,') 

1779 
K86 
1799 
J.S16 
lh37 


(iro»n 

£ 

222.076 
306.068 
4n2,9l8 
6ur>,600 
l.(H  2.731 
2.19M.7.n 

y,2Gr.,7:j6 


Cltjme*  of 
Maiiaitcmeut. 

£ 
148,346 
1  10,298 
263.070 
220,626 
324.7i<7 
694,(»  I  j 
609,220 


Net  RcriMpt       Ratp  percent,  of 
(reliirus  (Icductotl).     CuUectioti. 

£     8.    d. 
66 


£ 

7.1,730 

164,700 

139,248 

286.973 

667.3'<8 

1.62G.627 

1,611,0-26 


46 
66 
43 
32 
27 
27 


Yi-ar-.  Gro<-i  rocoivt^. 

£  ,t.  d. 
IsOO  10(1.061  14  4 
ls37     220,76s   13    10 


Scotland. 

ClLirffft  of  I'ol- 
lt*ctU>n. 

£      *.   f/. 

io.8'.>n  8  0 

69,946   7    1 


Net  income. 


16 
19 

8 
10 

1 

1 
12 

Va'e 


11 
9 
9 
9 
4 
6 
1 


Ka'e  per 

riM»t.  for 
rcill«*ctioa. 

£        s.  d.    £ 
8.3.766  6  4       10} 
160,S13  6  9         - 


27 


Ireland. 


Ufltirnii  iletliicted. 
24,S24 
131,SU9 


70  9  2 
37  9  2 


Ifif.O       Sl,040  89,210 

1537  265,070  96,64S 

The  revenue  for  the  United  Kin^^dom  fur  the  years  ended 
6  January,  1838  and  1b;i9,  was  as  follows: — 

.nlcl      Crow  rec.ipU.    5^12^0^^      Keluru*.       Ntl  wccipU. 
6J<in. 

£  £  £  £ 

1538  2.402.269  609.940  122,631   1,609,798 
1b39   2,467,216  609,766  120,938  1,076,622 


It  .lie  per 
mil.  of 
collrction. 

£  *.  d. 
27  4  1 
27  2   11 


Tlie  Selerl  Comuiittco  o.i  Postapo.  in  1838,  instituted  the 
following  comparison  hctwfcn  the  Po^t-oHice  revenue  of  the 
hix  yoars  ciidnig  6th  January,  1838,  and  that  of  six  years 
ending  6th  January,  1821. 


Exeiudiaji 


Si<e  Appendix  to  R^rport  1S15  to  1930  UOl  to  1S37 

1,11.50).  incliuire.  laelosiv*. 

£  £ 

2,2;3.»13  2.175.S9S 

3.3S3.Ktt  2.l90.l!tl 

S.IS6.6M  2.S0».«I» 

2.099.2L5  2.943.2M 

2,151.213  2.35tf.f03 

s,  108.833  2.ajt,rji 


IS.SdS.ftlT 
2,251 ,4M 


1.90.MS       I.^ji 


ToUli  of  Uie  tix  year*  13 .  l4A.h83 
Average  of  th»  lix yeart  2 ,  VM>,Sfyj 
Inereaae  iit  tlte  end  uf 

■eveotaen  yearn    .  60, K7  _ 

Anuual  average  incteaM         3.578  •  •  .  •  2.IB3 

It  thus  appeared  that  on  an  average  grata  revMoi 
2,190,697/.  there  had  been  in  seventeen  yeara  a  p^      it 
crease  of  60,827/.,  avera({ing  onlv  367S/.  yearij,  wr 
more  than  1}  per  thousand,  though  the  aavanoi  had 
rapid  in  population,  and  still  more  ao  in  vealth. 
and  trade. 

Establishment,  Cost  ofManoffemeni,  4^ — ^Tbe  head  of  u 
Po:it-office  is  styled  the  Postmaater<-General,  under  ^wm 
authority  are  placed  all  the  Post-oflioea  in  the  United  ILa^ 
dom  and  the  colonies.  The  office  waa  jointly  held  bt  :• 
persons  until  the  last  few  years.  It  irconaidered  a  }^ilha 
one,  and  the  holder  relinquishes  it  with  n  change  id 
try ;  but  the  postmaster-general  haa  not  a  seat  m  tbt 
net.  The  Commissioners  of  Post-office  Inquiry  (4th 
recommended  that  the  office  should  be  exercised  bf 
permanent  commissioners;  and  a  bill  passed  the  C 
to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation,  but  waa  throve 
the  Lords.  The  last  return  of  the  force  of  the  ciUUal 
ment  was  made  in  1836,  and  was  as  foHowa:— 

Establishment. 
1.  Post  master-Gene  I  al. 

LoBdoQ 

Number  of  |)crsons  employed 
in  secretary's  oflice 

Mail-coach  office     . 

Solicitor 

Receiver-general    . 

Accountant-general 

Surveyors 

Ship-letter  office     • 

Dead-letter  office  ,         • 

Foreign  office 

Inland  office  .  . 

Inspectors  of  letter-cariiers 

Messengers 

General-post  letter-carriers    2Sl 

Mail  guards  .  .       220 

Sea-mail  guards      •         .  8 

Housekeeper,  bagmen,  watch- 
men. &c.  .         ,         23 

T\vo])enny-i>ost        .         •         64 

Twopenny- pust  letter-carriers  464 


17 

7 

4 

12 

2 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

ClJu/I^S 

16 

7 

•**  5 

7 

3 

• 
• 

8 

18 

8 

3 

16 

SO 

3^ 

U 

4 

3 

i 

30 

8 

b2 


14 
89 


Total 


133; 


268 


U 


t; 


Expenses     .     £96,234  17  10  £lS,394  19  2  XWI 
Pari.  Paper,,  No.  442  (1836). 

In  1831  and  1832  the  chief  offices  of  Ijondon.  DaUa 
and  Edinburgh  were  re-mo<lellod  by  thedukeof  Ricloari 
then  postmaster-general.  Tlie  separate  office  of  p«»ta 
general  for  Ireland  was  abolished,  and  other  chacseswi 
made,  which  were  estimated  to  reduce  the  expenses  abon 
470<i/.  ]>er  annum.  In  London  the  saving  waa  eatiasicdi 
6448/.  ]>er  annum :  a  sccrotarf  at  Dublin  and  at  I 
is  chief  executive  officer  for  the  respcctiTc  countfKm. 

The  metropolitan  General  Post-offire  waa  i«iD0Tf4  t 
1S29  from  Lombard- street  to  St.  Martin Vle-Gtmad  h  i 
the  headquarters  of  all  post-office businesa.  AU  arewdM 
of  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and  the  espendiluie  m 
rendered  there. 

The  number   of  persons  employed  in  Loodcn  ui 
dispatch  of  general-]>ost  letters  only' in  the  v  a  a 

290.  In  the  morning,  including  newipapera^  aoow. 
the  evening  about    ISO  letter-carrien  are  enpLnaJ 
newspapers,  the  nightly  average  of  which  ia  abewt 
On  Saturdays  the  numbers  often  exceed  100.000^    C 
addiiionn  arc   being  made  to  the  ni  <      i 

throughout  the  kingdom.    At  the  praMut  ^  kv 

'\\\%,  considering  posts  formerly  called  pi       r-p 


P  o  s 


457 
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Penny-posts. 

Total. 

1U90 

1930 

230 

555 

200 

635 

)sts/  and  sub-offices  as  post-offices,  may  be  taken  to 

the  numbers: — 

Post  OiTiccs.  Sub-Offices, 
nd           .      650  190 

nd  .     2-20  105 

d  ,     330  105 

post-office  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  direct  com- 
ion  respectively  with  the  chief  offices  in  London, 
and  Edinburgh. 

penitions  of  the  Post-office  belonging  to  the  di- 
f  letters  before  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan, 
h  are  thereby  subjected  to  some  modification,  con- 
i — 1,  facing  or  placing  one  way  all  the  addresses 
etters  and  stamping  them,  to  show  the  date  of 
'cipt;  stamping  bemg  performed  with  a  hand- 
t  the  rate  of  200   letters  per   minute ;    2,   sort- 


ing according  to  the  different  mail-routes ;  3,  examining 
and  taxing  the  letters  wit*h  the  various  charges ;  4,  re-sort- 
ing according  to  the  different  post-towns;  5,  telling,  that  is, 
making  out  bills  for  the  unpaid  letters  against  the  different 
deputy-postmasters. 

The  duty  of  the  London  General  Post-office  in  the  receipt 
of  letters  consisted  in  unloading  the  mails  and  delivering 
the  letters,  that  is  to  say — 1,  in  opening  the  bags,  of  which 
there  are  700,  and  in  checking  the  deputy-postmasters'  ac- 
counts for  paid  letters,  one  person  examining  a  bag  in  one 
minute  and  a  half;  2,  sorting  into  districts ;  3,  telling,  that 
is,  making  out  bills  against  every  letter-carrier ;  4,  deliver- 
ing; the  letter-carriers  return  by  a  certain  time,  and  pay 
the  money  charged  against  them  to  the  receiver-general. 

The  Commons*  Committee,  in  1838,  prepared  the  following 
analysis  of  the 


Cost  qf  Management  for  tht  United  Kingdom. 


Salaries  and  Allowances. 
to  the  Postmaster-General,  Officers,  and 
ill  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 
;,  and  Waj];es  and  Allowances  to  Letter- 
s,  Messengers,  &c.  .... 
and  Allowances  to  Deputy-Postmasters 
gents  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
OS  ...•••• 
and  Waives  to  Officers  and  Letter-carriers 
Twopenny  Post-office  .... 
:es  for  Special  Services  and  Travelling 
es        ,,••••• 

yances  of  Maih,   Transit  Charges,  and 
Riymentfor  Ship  Letters, 

vork  and  Expresses  by  the  Deputy-Post- 
rs  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  Mail  Coaches.  Wages  to  Mail  Guards, 
her  Mail  Coach  Expenses 
d  on  Mail  Coaches  .... 

vork  and  conveyance  of  Mails  in  Canada, 
Scotia,  and  Jamaica  .      .  ,  , 

i-ork  of  the  Twopenny  Post-office 
Postage  til  rough  Foreign  Countries  , 
:ler  Payments        ..... 
Service,     Expenses,      including      Port- 

en's  Bills.  Building  and  Repairs 

Ollices,  Tithes,  and  Taxes 

irges    ....... 

ry,  Printing,  Advertising,  and  Postage 
nuation  Allowances,  and  Allowances   for 
4  and  Fees  abolished       .... 

avments         ,...•. 


,  Total. 


8,   d. 


98,485     2     2 


124,403  3  11 
45,574  10  1 
11,106  6  7 


•ntary  Grants  [Net  Annual 
nt  slated  in  Account  of  Re- 
in Appendix  to  Report  II., 
.  !J,889/.]  .... 
Jridy:e,  Conway  Bridge,  and 
d  Road     .... 


£ 
9,932 


8. 
10 


d. 

0 


7,440     9     6 


102,619  12  10 

107,122  8  0 

33,863  1  5 

17,081  17  10 

5,198  17  2 

11.7J8  15  4 

10,649  9  9 


G2,5fl6     3 

11,326   19 

4,143     0 

9,417     4 

3,717     7 


20,538   10     3 
1,787   12     5 


681,259     2     8 


17,372  19     6 


I 


698,632     2     2 


lu  these  Three  Columns  the  Items  of  Cost  nre  classed  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  suj^gested  by  Mr.  Hill,  the  data  belog 
taken  from  the  Post-office  Returns,  Nos.  41  and  42,  pp.  930 
and  Sil.  App.  Rep.  II. 


Cost  of  Dbtribution  within  the  United 
Kiogdoni. 


Cost  of  Transit. 


8.    d. 


•  • 


•  • 


102,619   12   10 

107,122  8  0 
33,863  1  5 


5,198  17  2 


30,097  12  7 


4,000  0  0 
1,717  7   1 


1,787  12  5 


287,306  11  6 


Total  Cost  of  Distri 
button    in    United 
Kingdom     •    . 


Cost  of  Establish* 
meut. 


8,    d. 


98,485     2     2 


110,024  17  11 
45,574  10  1 
11,106  6  7 


.  • 


11,326  19  8 

4,143  0  9 

5,417  4-  5 

2,000  0  0 


288,078  1   7 


287,306  11  6 


575,384  13  1 


Foreiini  and  Colo- 

nial  Expenses  and 

Superauuuation 

Allowances. 


8.    d 


{ 


11.650  17    8* 
2,726     8    4t 


{ 


17,081  17  10 

11,718  15    4 

10,649  9     9t 

6,853  18     9$ 

24,655  11     8(1 


20,538  10     3 


105,874     9     7 


17,372  19    6 


123,247     9    1 


accounts  show  that  about  four-fifths  of  the  charges 
f  the  cost  of  distributing  letters  in  the  United  King- 
ran^it  costs  Iwo-fifihs.  and  the  establishment  two- 
rhe  maintenance  of  the  post  between  this  country 
colonies  and  foreign  countries,  the  inland  post  in 
olonies,  and  other  charges,  make  up  the  remaining 
But  these  accounts  are  not  altogether,  complete, 
the  expense  of  those  packets  controlled  by  the 
ly  is  included  in  the  Navy  Estimates,  and  cannot  be 
1.  And  as  the  penny  stamp  on  newspapers  was 
.  C,  No.  1160. 


retained  as  a  postage,  about  185,000/.  should  be  carried  to  the 
account  of  the  Post-office  receipts.  These  axxiounts  are  of 
coprse  subject  to  chaBge  yearly.    The  employment  of  raii- 

*  Postmasters  in  Colonies ;  see  Returns  of  Expenditure,  in  Appendix  to 
Second  Report  of  Committee,  p.  220. 

f  Other  Colonial  Expenses  ;  see  Return  of  Expenditure,  in  Appendix  to  Se- 
cond Report,  p.  220. 

X  Stated  lu  Retnru  of  Exoeuditure.  in  Appendix,  p.  220,  aa  10  G93/.  ^».  lOiL 

I  Fassuce-money  and  freight  by  the  pocket* ;  see  Appendix  to  Report  II., 
p.  220.. 

B  Expenses  of  the  foreign  and  Colonial  Packets;  see  Appendix  to  Report  11^ 

Yot.  XVIII.— 3  N 
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roads  Im^  atMed  much,  since  the  above  analysis  was  made, 
tu  the  nideagu  charges. 

No  accounts  of  the  number  of  documents  passing  through 
the  Post-oHice  were  kept  until  very  lately.  Founded  upon 
a  very  careful  examination  of  the  best  data,  the  numbers 
were  estimated  by  the  Commons*  Committee,  in  1838,  to  be 
as  follows :  — 

Chargeable  loiters — 

General  Post,  inclusive  of  foreign  letters,  and 

reckoning  double  and  triple  letters  as  single  67,000,000 

9(L  and  .If/,  post  letters         ....  12,500,000 

Country  jcnny-post  letters   .         •         .         .  8,000,000 


Franks 
Newspopers 


77,500,000 

7.000,000 

44.500,000 


129,000,000 
A  more  detailed  estimate,  the  result  of  very  elaborate  cal- 
culations, is  ap|Yended  to  the  "  Report  of  the  Commons* 
Committee'  which  is  here  subjoined — 

rk  -    .  .1         »  t    ..  .         Yfarlv  NiiinliiT        At«t«k^  r.<t« 
Drtcrlptlon  of  LcttcH.         ^,  ,^^,^^^  ^,^  ^^^^ 


Iween  Liverpool  and  Brilish  North  AOMrir^  TWai 

t ween  Liverpool  and  Halifax    liaa  been  per foi»^  i 


Packet  and  ship  letters     3,523,572 

General    Post    inland 

letters  above  id.  46,378,800 

Ditto,  not  exceeding  Ad.     5, 153,200 

London  local- post  let- 
ters    .  .         .       11,837,852 

Country  penny-post  let- 
ters    .  .  .         8,030,41*2 


d. 
23  15G2 


Yi-ftily 

Rtf\lMlll«*. 

£. 
369,340 


bel^ 

hot  ween  Liverpool 

days.    The  Post-otlice  moreover  1ms  power  of  Mralrc 

of  letters  in  any  private  ship. 

The  inland  corrcspondcnco  is  carried  by  rai!rcad*.b; 
horse  and  two-horse  coaches;  by  can  in  IrtUxk-X,  by  i 
horse  carts,  on  horseback*  and  foot. 

Number  of  miles  travelled  oTor  in  England  an<l  Re 
by  the  mail-coaches  in  the  following  year*.  «a*  a*  Um 

18.14     .      .     5,911.006  1S97      .      .     Mil 

1835  .      .     5,931.218  1638      .      •     7,i94 

1836  .      .     6,233.478  1639      .      .      7.377 

And  a  Parliamentary  Return,   firinted  18.1C  ( 
presented  the  following  account  of  (ho  apeetl  and  r 

mail-coaches: — 

Enataad. 
Mile*. 

Greatest  speed  travelled  per 

hour    .  .  .     ]0| 

Slowest.  „  „      6 

Average  speed    „  „       SJ 

rer  mile. 


Uun- 


1 


€I 


fL 


92224       1,782,191 
3-5  75,151 

2-3266 

1 


11 


114,753 
33,483 


Total    . 
Parliamentary  franks 
Onicial  franks,  for  pub- 
lic purposes  • 
Public  statutes 
Newspapers     , 


74.923,836 
4,813.448 

2,109.010 

77,542 

44,500.00U 


7-6074      2,374,923 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •  • 

• .  • 
.  •  • 

•  •  • 


Total  of  documents 

transmitted  by  post   126,423,830 
Unappropriated 


2,374.923 
4.641 


Averoge  milci  ge  for  4 -horse 

mails  .  •  IZfi 

Ditto    for  2-horse  do.    •  1} 

Since  this  Return,  in  1836,  was  made,  the  acccl 
the  mails  by  the  use  of  railroads  has  been  nearly  « 
and  most  of  the  mail  coaches  out  of  London  bavebcca 
scded  by  them.  At  the  present  time,  upvards  of  a  fti 
the  whole  correspondence  of  the  Uiiitca  Kingdom  ii  i 
on  the  Birmingham  Railroad.  Tlio  mail  bctwceti  1 
and  Edinburgh  is  now  conYcyed  in  thirty  h 
rudway  and  partly  by  coach. 

The  present  system  of  mail  coaches  ovca  its  origii 
Palmer.     In  17t<4,  Mr.  Palmer,  who  was  maiMor 
Bath  and  Bristol  theatres,  laid  a  plan  before  HrPiU, 
was  adopted  by  the  government,  after  muefa  oppoMiii 
the   functionaries  in   the   Post-oflice.       The  cft 
provement   in   the  transmission   of  the  cor 


n 


2,379,564 


Total  revenue  from 

letters,  1»37  .  .         •  •  . 

Sec  Notes  to  Btstofre  Rcy.ort,  pages  4  and  6. 

Tlic  chargeable  letters  in  the  mails  leaving  I^ndon  were 
found  to  wci^h  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight  of  these 
mads.  The  total  weii^ht  of  the  chargeable  Tetters  and 
franks  carried  by  tiie  thirty-two  mails  leaving  London  was 
only  2912  lbs.  Deducting  one-half  as  the  weight  of  the 
franks  and  franked  documents,  the  weight  of  all  the  charge- 
able letters  was  only  1456  lbs.,  being  224  lbs.  less  than  the 
weight  which  a  single  mail  is  able  to  carr)-.  The  average 
wei<^ht  of  the  thirty-two  mails  was  found  to  be  as  follows: — 

Bags  weighed      .             .             •  68 
Letters,  including  Hanked  letters  and 

documents       .             •              •  91 

NcwHpa)>ers         •             •             •  304 


I 


Pit 
Ct'titii;;e. 

14 

20 
6G 


463  100 

The  mnnac^emcnt  of  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  by  s.a 
and  land  is  subject,  of  course,  to  those  constant  changovs 
which  arise  out  of  the  improvements  daily  takmg  place  in 
the  various  modes  of  transit.  Certain  packets  are  exclu- 
sively ci^ntrolled  by  the  Admiralty,  to  whose  charge  they 
were  removed  in  1837;  others  still  remain  with  the  Pus t- 
ofiice.  The  Parliamentary  Returns  and  Reports  of  va- 
rious Commissioners  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Packet-Service 
are  numerous.  The  most  important  arc— *  TheTwonty- 
sfc^md  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue  Inquiry,' 
part  5.  printed  1830,  and  the  'Sixth  Report  of  the  Post- 
f  ifliee  Commissioners  on  the  Packet  Establishments,'  printed 
in  lbJ6. 

Contracts  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail-bags  to  the  Con- 
tinent arc  made  between  the  Post-oflioe  and  the  proprietors 
of  certain  steam  vessels.  A  contract  has  lately  been  en- 
tered into  with  Mr.  Cunard  at  an  expense  of  60,000/.  per 
annum  to  carry  the  mails  twice  a  month  for  eight  months 
and  onco  a  montti  for  four  months  in  first  class  bteam-shipa 


the  country  was  cflfected  by  this  plan.     Mr.  ra 
the  post,  instead  of  being  the  quickest,  nearly  kuv  i 
conveyance    in    the    country  ;    very*    considerably 
than  the  common  stajl^e  coachca.      The  sTencv  i 
speed  did  not  exceed   three  miles  and  m   half  m 
Whilst  coaches  left  London  in  the  afternoon  and 
Bath  on  the  fallowing  morning,  the  post  did  not  aki 
the  second  afternoon.     Slowness  was  not  the  only  i 
it  was  also  irregular,  and  very  insecure.     The  lobbcfj 
mail  was  very  common.     Mr.  Palmer  snccccdcd  in  a 
ing  the  mail-coach  system,  and  in  grcsatly  increasing 
tuality,  the  speed,  and  security  of  the  |x»L     At  ■ 
places  obtained  a  daily  deliverv  of  letters,  which  b 
Uceivcd  them  not  oflener  than  three  times  in  the  v 
I      Tiie  not  reveimu  before  tht^:»e  clianges  had  ava 
I  twenty  years  about   15t),0U0/.  a  year.     In  ten  yc^i 
<  Mr.  Palmer's  plan  had  been  in  work,  the  net  le 
creased  to  400,000/. ;  in  twenty  Years  il  bccaae 
and  in  thirty  years  it  had  reached  a  million  i        i 
from  which  sum  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  hare  au 
the  present  time.     The  reader  will  find  both  f'-  i 
and  pro^iress  of  Mr.  Palmer's  pUin,  of  the  P^ 
sition,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  arisn      iwk 
claims,  fully  related  in  Parliamentary  Pkper^  pm 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1807,  1808.  and  i 
Mr,  Uotrland  HiWgplnn.^ln  1838  a  plan  calralai 
only  to  increase  the  utility  of  the  Poat-o(^  id 
motion  of  all  the  objects  of  civilisation*  but  to  < 
whole  management  of  the   institution,   was  brwufs 
wanl   by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  a  gentleman  wholly  i 
nectcd  with  the  department.      It  was   at   first  'pr 
subinitte<l  to  the  government,  and  subaequenily  puk 
ill  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  *  Poat-olfiee  tUi 
Tin{)orlnneo  and  Practicability.'      In  a  short  permm 
ed  itKUis  were  issued.    The  main  features  of  Mr.  ilib*! 
which,  putting  aside  the  merits  of  the  suggestion  of 
form  rate,  is  aiscussc<l  with  singular  moderation,  acol 
caption,  and  sound  reasoning,  proposed  to  effect     t,  i 
diminution  in  the  rates  of  postage;  2,  increased       id 
delivery  of  letters;  and,  3.  more  frequent  oppor 
their  dispatch.    Ho  proposed  that  the  rata  of  pcmv       ■ 
bo  uniform,  to  bo  charged  according  Ui  ws 
the  payment  should  be  made  in 
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doiill;  so  by  slampawcre  not  suggeeled  in  tha  flmt  eitiiian  of 
the  lunipulct,  and  Mr.  Hill  aialei  thsl  IhU  idea  did  not 
originalc  will)  him.  A  unifurni  rate  of  a  penny  nu  to  be 
charged  fur  evvij'  Icllur  nut  exceeding  Imlf  an  ounce  in 
weiglil,  with  an  Ddditional  penny  fur  each  aildilional  uunca. 
Mr.  Hill  di»^uvcred  llie  jii^itice  and  propriety  uf  a  unirorm 
rate  in  llic  fact  tbat  ibe  cwt  atlendant  on  the  iransinisBlon 
of  letleniuasnut  measured  by  (lie  distance  they  were  carried. 
Ho  sliuwud  on  indiiipu tabic  data  that  Ihe  actual  cost  of  con- 
vcying  letters  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  when  divided 
■nion|{  tlio  letters  actually  carried. did  not  exceed  one  pentiy 
for  lhirtr-si\  letters.  Independently  of  its  fairness,  the  ob- 
vtoiis  aclvaniages  of  simplicity  and  economical  maiiagetneiit 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  a  uniform  ralo. 

Tbe  publii^atian  of  this  plan  immediately  excited  a  strong 
public  sympathy  in  its  favour,  and  especially  with  the  com* 
mereial  clauses  of  the  City  of  London.  Mr.  Wallace  moved 
for  a  select  committee  to  inquirii  into  its  merits  on  the  91h 
May,  1837;  but  the  motion  fell  to  the  ground.  On  the 
3lilh  May,  1^.17,  Lord  Ashburton,  upon  presenting  a  peii- 
lion  froni  some  uf  the  most  eminent  merchants,  bankers, 
men  of  science,  and  others  in  the  metropolis,  tu  the 
Honse  of  Loiils,  ipoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  plan. 
In  the  Dcrcmbcr  of  the  same  year  the  government 
«SNcnled  lu  llic  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  inqui~ 


dunce  of  the  evils  of  the  high  rates  of  postage,  and  the  in- 
■utllcicncy  of  the  I'est-ofEca  management  in  answering  the 
wants  of  the  present  limes.  The  aubJECt  began  to  excite 
much  interest  throuf>hout  the  country.  In  the  session  of 
18.17  Ave  petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
tnons  in  favour  of  the  plan.  In  1838  upwards  of  3-iO  were 
presented,  of  which  number  seventy- throe  emanated  from 
toirn-cunnciU,  and  nineteen  from  chambers  uf  commerce. 
After  sitting  upwards  of  sixty-three  days,  and  examining 
Hr,  Rowland  Hill  and  eighty-three  witnesses,  besides  the 
oflicei'sof  the  departments  of  the  Post-office  and  tbe  Excise 
«iid  Stamps  oiKees,  the  committee  presented  a  moat  elaborate 
Ruiiort  in  favour  of  the  whole  plan,  (<onArming  by  auihenlic 
and  official  data  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Hill  had  farmed 
fiuin  very  scanty  and  imperfect  materials.  The  Committee 
summed   up  a  very  loui;  Report  os  foUuwa  ;  — 

'The  prinei|>al  iioinlH  which  appear  to  yuurCummittee  to 
have  been  usiablished  in  evidence  ere  the  followinz:  — 

'  The  exceedingly  slow  advance,  and  oi'caaionally  relro- 
groAa  movement,  of  the  Postiillice  revenue  during  the  period 
of  Ibe  last  tuenly  years.  The  fact  of  the  charge  of  postage 
exceeding  the  cost  in  a  manifold  proportion.  The  faet  of 
postage  bein)>  evaded  most  cxtensivety  by  all  classes  of 
aociely,  and  of  correspondence  being  suppressed,  more  espe- 
cially among  Hie  middle  and  working  clasies  of  the  people, 
■nd  this  in  cunsiHpience,  as  allihe  witnesses,  including  many 
of  the  Pust-otliee  authorities,  think,  of  the  excessively  high 
■cale  of  laxatijn.  The  tact  of  very  injurious  effects  resull- 
inff  from  this  Htalc  of  things  to  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  the  country,  and  tn  the  social  habits  and  moral  condition 
of  tlie  people  Tbe  I^ct,  so  far  as  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
IVom  very  imperfect  dala,  that  whenever  on  former  oecasions 
large  reductions  in  the  rales  have  been  made,  those  reduc- 
lions  have  been  followed  in  short  periods  of  time  by  an  cx- 
tensiun  of  correspondence  proportionate  to  the  contraction 
of  the  rates. 

'  And  as  matlcr  of  inference  from  fact,  and  of  opinion, 

■  That  the  only  remedies  for  the  evils  above  sUted  are.  a 
reduction  of  the  rate^,  and  the  establishment  of  additional 
deliveries,  ond  more  frequent  dispatches  of  lelters. 

'That  owing  to  the  rapid  extension  of  railroads,  there  is 
an  urgent  and  daily  increasing  necessity  for  making  such 

'  That  any  moderate  reduction  in  the  rates  would  occasion 
lusalo  Ihe  revenue,  without  in  any  material  degree  diminish- 
ing the  present  amount  of  letters  irregularly  conveyed,  or 
giving  vae  to  the  growth  of  new  correspondence. 

'  That  the  principle  of  a  low  uniform  rate  is  just  in  itself; 
and  when  combined  with  pre -payment,  and  collection  by 
means  of  a  stamp,  would  be  exceedingly  convenient,  and 
iiiirldy  satisfactory  to  Ihe  public' 

Tile  appcarniire  of  the  Committee's  Report  seemed  to 
inspire  the  whole  country  with  coofiilanoo  in  the  plan. 
Petitions  in  its  favour  amounting  to  '2000  were  presented  to 
bolh  houses  uf  parliament  in  the  session  of  1839.  The  late 
post  in  aster- general,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  advised  the  gtt- 
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Temmsnt  to  adont  it ;  end  Ihe  chancellor  of  Ihe  excbeqiin 
brought  forward  ■  bill  to  enable  Ihe  Treasury  to  carry  lbs 
plan  into  eifsct,  which  was  carried  fay  a  majority  of  ona 
hundred  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  passed  into  law  on 
the  17ih  August,  Iti.lll.  In  tile  following  month  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  which  secured  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  su]H.'rin' 
tcndence  of  the  working  out  bii  own  measure.  On  iha 
5th  December,  1839,  as  a  preparatory  measure,  to  accustom 
the  department  to  Iba  mode  of  charging  by  weight,  the 
inland  rates  were  reduced  to  a  uniform  charge  of  4ii.  per 
halfounca.  The  scale  of  weight  for  lelters  advanced  at  a 
single  rate  fur  each  half  ounce  up  to  sixteen  ounces.  Other 
reductions  ucre  made  in  the  packet  rates ;  and  the  London 
district  post  was  reduced  from  2d.  and  3d.  to  Id.  This 
measure  continued  in  force  until  the  lllih  January,  1840, 
when  a  uniform  inland  rale  of  postage  of  }d.  per  half  ounce, 
pajablu  in  adiance,  or  2d.  payable  on  delivery,  came  into 
operation.  On  Ibis  day  parliamantary  franking  entirely 
ceased.  On  the  etb  May  stamps  were  introduced;  only 
three  of  Ibe  proposed  forms  were  ready  at  this  time,  the 
covers.  enveloi>es,  and  labels.  The  warrants  of  the  lords  of 
the  Treasury  uhich  authorised  these  chunges  were  published 
in  the  Ijjndou  Guietieof  tbe22nd  November,  28111  Uccam- 
ber,  183U;  :i:jth  April,  la^lu.  The  effe<-t  of  there  changes 
on  tbe  revenuo  cannot  at  present  be  accurately  shown ;  but 
it  is  estimated  that  the  loss  of  net  revenue  on  the  llrst  year 
will  be  above  one  million.  Returns  have  been  made  which 
show  the  increase  of  tetters  to  the  time  we  are  now  writing. 
Tbe  number  of  letters  which  were  actually  counted  for  the 
week  ending  34th  November,  Ib39,  before  any  changes 
took  place,  was  1,585,873  letters,  including  franks;  for  the 
weekending  2:2nd  Uecember,  1839,  during  the  four  penny 
rate,  it  was  2.UU8.687  ;  and  for  tbe  week  ending  23rd  Fel>- 
ruary,  1B40,  .1,199,(i37.  Thus  the  number  of  chargeable 
letters  of  all  kinds  increased  39  per  cent,  under  the  id. 
rate,  and  121  per  cent,  (or,  deducting  the  government  letter*, 
1 1 7  per  cent.)  under  the  Id.  rate.  The  number  of  charge- 
able letters  dispatched  by  the  (ieneral  Post  increased  40 
per  cent,  under  the  id.  rate,  and  189  per  cent,  lor,  deduct- 
ing Ihe  government  letters,  ICS  per  cenL)  under  the  penny 

The  following  are  Ihe  returns  randu  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (printed.  No.  5UI)  of  the  number  of  letters  fur  th 
wbule  kingdom  since  the  33id  February,  I84U:— 

22  Maioh,  lH4a  ...3.009.496 

26  April,       „     ...3.954.86a* 

•i2  Mav 3,1311,035 

31  Juiie,        3,221,208 

POSTING,  from  the  French '  postc,'  derived  ftom  the 
Low  Latin  word  '  posia '  (Ducange,  in  verba),  is  so  called 
fiom  horses  being  placed  at  certain  stations  or  posts,  where 
they  may  be  hired  by  individuals  at  their  pleasure.  The 
application  of  the  voids  '  post '  and  '  posim osier'  as  well  tu 
tbe  transmission  of  letters  and  the  persons  to  whom  this 
business  is  entrusted,  as  to  ilalions  where  post-horses  are 
kept,  and  the  pen.ons  who  own  or  liave  the  care  of  thcm^  it 
the  cause  of  much  confusion :  and  it  frequently  cannot  be 
understood  in  reference  to  which  branch  early  writers  in- 
tend lhe«e  terms  to  be  applied.  The  ambiguity  is  not  con- 
flned  to  the  English  language.  Post-horses  were  flrit  esta- 
blished by  the  governments  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
the  thirteenih  and  fourteenth  centuries  for  the  conveyance 
of  dispatches;  they  were  occasionally  employed  fur  the  con' 
veyance  of  persons  connected  with  such  governments,  and 
grodually  by  passengers  in  general.  Posting  continues  in 
must  countries  to  be  carried  on  by  the  state,  which  retains 
the  monopoly  of  supplying  post-horses,  end  usually  of  for- 
warding mails  and  diligences:  Great  Rrilain  and  Ireland. 
and  a  part  of  Hungary,  ere  the  only  exceptiuns.  In  the 
United  Stales  and  British  North  America  there  is  at  pre- 
sent (IB4C)  no  posting,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  tbe 
term  is  commonly  used ;  that  is  to  say,  a  person  cannot 
have  his  carnage  conveyed  in  such  a  direction  as  he  may 
wish,  and  hire  fresh  horses  at  convenient  siages.  He  must 
engage  an  'extra  exclusive  in  some  principal  town,  and 
tbe  same  horses  must  convey  him  throughout  his  whole 
journey,  unless  another  large  ^wn  should  lie  on  Ihe  road. 
This  is  the  mode  of  travcllHJknown  on  the  Continent  by 
Ihenameof'vetturino,'  ' voituner.'or 'Lnhnkutscher.'  Tha 
-want  of  the  [lower  of  posting  ii  not  to  inconvenient  u 
•  KhIh  Iwliilar  *«rk. 
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might  be  supposed,  for  the  number  of  private  carriages  is 
not  large,  and  in  districts  where  there  is  much  traveUing, 
communication  is  usually  facilitated  by  steam-boats,  rail- 
ways, and  stage-coaches. 

in  France  the  government  conduct  all  posting,  and  an 
authorised  book  is  published  fixing  the  number  orhorses  to 
be  used  according  to  the  number  of  persons  to  be  conveyed 
and  the  shape  of  the  carriage.  We  must  refer  to  this  bouk, 
in  which  all  the  regulations  respecting  this  manner  of  tra- 
velling will  be  founa.  The  charge  for  each  horse  is  15(/.  for 
a  post  of  Ave  English  miles ;  there  is  an  addition  to  this 
charge  on  entering  large  towns.  The  average  rate  of  tra- 
velling is  from  five  to  six  miles  an  hour. 

In  Germany,  posts  were  first  established  by  the  Count  do 
Taxis  at  his  own  expense,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  in 
1616  by  tlic  emperor  Matthias,  who  conferred  on  him  and 
his  successors  the  oflice  of  postmaster,  and  gave  them  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  furnishing  horses  for  the  conveyance 
of  letters  and  passengers  throughout  his  dominions.  This 
privilege  is  still  retained  by  the  descendants  of  Tnxis  in 
some  of  the  small  German  states.  The  number  of  horses 
used  is  not  at  the  discretion  of  the  traveller,  but,  as  in 
France,  according  to  the  quantity  of  persons  and  luggage 
to  be  conveyed  and  the  sha)>e  of  the  carriage.  Tlie  price  is 
low,  some  of  the  government  regulations  are  incon\>!nicnt, 
and  the  travelling  is  slow.  (Murray's  Handbook  Jor  North 
Germany,  p.  188.) 

In  Holland  the  posting  regulations  mtroduced  by  the 
French  still  remain  in  force,  and  are  nearly  identical  with 
those  of  France.  A  Dutch  post  of  somewhat  less  than  five 
English  miles  may  be  travelled  with  a  pair  of  horses  for 
about  Z$.  Ad,  English ;  this  sum  does  not  include  tolls, 
which  are  extremely  high  in  that  country.  (Murray's 
Handbook,  North  Germany.) 

In  Belgium  posting  is  under  nearly  the  same  regulations 
as  in  France :  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  horses  is  about  U.  an 
English  mile,  post  boy  included. 

In  Switzerland  posting  is  confined  to  certain  routes  near 
the  frontier.  An  authority  is  likely  to  be  given  by  the  diet 
for  the  general  establishment  of  post-horses.  (Murray*s 
Handbook /or  Switzerland,) 

In  Hungary  posting  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  cost  for  a  pair  of  horses  a  little  exceeds  3  florins 
a  post.  Between  Vienna  and  Pesth  there  is  likewise  an 
independent  posting  establishment,  the  speculation  of 
peasants  who  drive  their  own  horses,  and  called  *  Bauern 
(or  peasants')  post.'  It  is  one-third  cheaper,  and  at  least 
twice  as  expeditious  as  the  government  posting ;  but  tra- 
vellers must  find  their  own  carriages,  as  postcaleches  are 
not  provided  by  the  peasants.  (Murray's  Handbook  for 
Soutn  Germany,  and  raget's  Hungary,  i.  36.) 

In  Italy  posting  is  found  on  the  principal  roads.  Tlie 
price,  which  is  fixed  by  the  respective  governments,  varies 
in  the  different  states.  It  is  charged  by  the  post,  a  measure 
which  is  likewise  variabW.     (Starke*s  Guide  Book,  p.  484.) 

In  Spain  post-horses  are  provided  by  go\'ernment  on  the 
main  roads,  but  they  are  seldom  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
private  carriages  on  account  of  the  frenuent  robberies  of 
travellers  who  have  not  an  escort,  or  who  travel  in  small 
companies. 

In  Russia  a  traveller  must  obtain  a  '  Padaroshna,*  or 
order  from  the  governor  of  the  place  on  all  the  |)ostmasters 
on  his  intended  route,  enjoining  them  to  supply  him  with  a 
specified  number  of  horses.  The  charge  made  for  this 
order  is  afierwards  deducted  from  the  price  paid  for  the 
horses.  Pustini^  costs  from  4s.  6d.  to  6f.  English  for  four 
horses  for  twelve  miles;  the  drivers  get  a  trifle,  a  rouble 
( I  ad.)  or  half  a  rouble  ea(*h  for  a  stage.  A  traveller  should 
furnish  himself  with  a  *marche  route.*  There  being  no 
book  of  roads  and  ))osts,  it  is  customary  to  apply  to  the 
clerks  of  the  post-office  before  starting  from  Petersburg  or 
Moscow,  who,  for  a  fee  of  10  or  \1  roubles,  make  out  a  list 
in  Russian  and  Italian  characters  of  all  the  posts  on  the  line, 
with  the  number  of  versls  between  each.  The  low  pay- 
ment of  |K>stmastc'rs  by  the  emiK'ror  induces  them  conti- 
nually to  attempt  extortion.  Ihe  pace  travelled  is  fre- 
quently very  fust  considering  the  nature- of  the  country. 
(Breiuner*s  liussia,  p.  17t),  vol.  ii.) 

Posting  is  very  geiierallj  Aktablishcd  in  England,  but  is 
now  less  u<>ed  in  coiise<{ueiiee  of  the  intro<luction  of  rail- 
ways. In  frequented  and  populous  dibtricts,  change  of 
horses  may  commonly  be  priKiured  at  intervals  of  from  eight 
to  twelve  mdes,  and  in  the  most  remote  and  thinly  inha- 


bited at  inns  not  more  than  from  Aftcm  to  tvc&tf  ■£■ 
apart.  The  cost  at  which  post-horses  are  bought  ■  v.. 
narily  greater  than  that  of  alage-coach  honkct;  ikti  m 
often  employed  to  dmw  very  heavy  veigbta,  and  ait  wm, 
for  long  stages ;  besides,  one  at  least  in  each  pair  bbk  ■ 
a  saddle  as  well  as  a  draught  hone:  the  average  pm  4 
each  horse  maybe  slated  at  17/.  The  trade  u  vboLva 
the  hands  of  private  speculators.  The  rate  of  tra->fti^ 
with  |)ost-horses  varies  according  to  the  we:s(ht  of  lUcs- 
riage  and  the  number  of  lion»es  employed :  froB  ci«t:  a 
nine  miles  an  hour  may  be  stated  as  the  average  »:«  Jl  i 
pair  of  horses  under  ordinarv  circumstauces.  l*be  bskv 
of  horses  hired  depends  solely  on  the  viU  an*!  damua 
of  the  party  hiring,  which  are  oontroUvd  by  no  legal  tn^ 
lation  whatsoever.  Tlie  payment  is  estimated  pet  kJ«  U 
each  pair  of  horses,  without  reference  to  the  niiMbcr  « 
persons  convoyed,  and  a  second  pair  of  hordes  i*  cbaifiA  n 
the  same  rate  as  the  first;  the  payment  tu  the  posii 
does  not  include  the  driver,  who  expects  a  gratOiiy  </ 1 
three  pence  a  mile.  Four  horses  is  the  greatcal 
ever  required  for  one  carriage.  Sixteen  or  eighices  fcan 
per  mile  is  the  usual  price  for  each  pair  of  hono.  ai 
when  the  payment  of  postboys  and  turnpikes  s  sdM.  i 
journey  will  be  found  to  cost  about  twenty*two  pence  s&jb. 
If  a  post-chaise  or  fly  be  required  as  well  as  pu*t-hofMk  im 
additional  charge  is  made  on  acccunt  of  the  camaft:  1^ 
price  of  posting  is  nearly  uniform  throughout  EDglaii.'M: 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  degree  of  goodbai  d 
the  horses  and  chaises  provided.  On  mnrh  fhganni 
roads,  where  there  is  generally  competition  in  the  psit j( 
trade,  the  accommodation  is  very  superior  to  vktf  ■  laas 
at  little-frequented  inns,  wlicre  an  inferior  dooiMa  d 
po3t-horse  is  kept,  which  is  often  insufficiently  fed  maam 
it  is  not  frequently  employed.  One  of  the  esa«s  vkri 
account  for  the  excess  of  price  paid  for  posting  m  Badu< 
above  that  on  the  Continent  is  the  large  amouat  a(  ui 


which  is  levied  upon  it.    I.  A  postmaster  pavs  ,„ 
for  a  licence.    *2.  For  every  chaiac  or  faur-wbe«M 
bl.  5a-.;  und  for  every  two-wheeled   carriage,  3/. 
nually.    3.  Three  pence  a  mile  for  each  pair  of  ho: 
last-mentioned  duty  is  levied  in  the  fullowing  1 
An  Excise  officer  delivers  to  the  postmaster  so  maa* 
tickets,  some  for  fuur  horses,  some  for  two,  and         ■■ 
one  horse;  the  postmaster  is  required,  when  beKH 
his  horses,  to  fill  in  upon  a  ticket,  on  which  is       i 
number  and  his  name,  the  date,  and  the  ni  «       > 

which  the  horses  arc  hired  to  travel:  this  tic*--  ^^wok^ 
the  postboy  at  the  first  turnpike.  The  excise-  n 
odically  takes  account  of  tliese  tickets,  which  aic 
to  his  office  by  the  turnpike-keepers;  he  also  t  ■« 
them  with  the  number  issued  to  the  postmaster, 
postmaster  cannot  produce  the  correct  balance 
should  have  in  hand,  he  is  fined  \m.  for  every  hone 
rated  in  the  missing  tickets.  This  method  of  coilaciflii  tki 
duty  is  found  preferable  to  the  system  of  firmieg  is 
viduals  the  duties  accruing  in  different  districts^  ^ 
for  neglecting  to  pay  these  duties  are  inflicted  at 
sessions.  The  total  produce  of  the  post-horse  duty'fw  tit 
year  1S3D  was  237,452/.  Is.  5</.;  for  1840  it  wm  i 
16#.  1  \d.,  showing  a  dccivase  of  1.3,U46/.  1 1«.  td. 

The  great  superiority  of  English  oTer  foreign 
is  a  very  strong  evidence  that  the  system  of  ot 
petition  in  this  trade  is  preferable  Ui  at  isovcr 
iiopuly  and  cuntrol.  The  cstablishncnt  of  po^n 
verniuents  no  doubt  arose  originally  from  the  Sb|P|McM 
that  it  would  not  be  generally  undertaken  In  individjui' 
it  has  ^ince  been  carried  on  by  such  guvem'menis  pi 
pally  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue.  \Ve  do  not  bfejr« 
that  good  poating  can  bo  provided  by  jcovemments;  ««■« 
sure  that  under  such  circumstances  it  cannot  be  asfooin 
puhlic  comi)etition  would  secure.  Where  postinc  »sft^ 
verninent  mono|)oly,  a  minimum  speed  must  be"!  tr 
the  protection  of  the  public;  this  speed  is  usually  hm 
throughout  a  whole  country,  and  is  not  grenter  la 
of  such  country  than  can  be  attained  whera  covt 
arc  disadvantageous.  It  !S  the  interest  of  the  p 
who  provides  tlie  hoi-scs,  that  this  speed  should  ■ 
ceeded,  and  if  the  postilion  drive  vi>ry  slowly,  th« 
has  but  two  remedies ;  one,  to  complain  to  the  ai 
which  can  only  be  done  when  the  reflation 
attained ;  the  other,  to  bribe  the  postilion.  Thm  I 
tem  has  become  of  such  frequent  use  in  moat  1 
countries,  that  bribes  ore,  as  it  weie,  a  cmtoPMiy  ^ 


»??■ 


tliey  are  alvcayg  expected  by  Ibe  postilion,  and  an  of  little 
scTvii'e  iinle!<a  tbey  exccetl  tli«  cuBtomary  role  of  bribing. 
We  think  iliat  the  roaiiopolygystera  does  not  render  posting 
more  general,  but  lliat  in  almost  every  diatrict  where  it  is 
now  iirovided  by  govern  men  Is,  there  is  a  sufficient  demand 
to  iiiilucc  inilividuaU  to  establish  rctajs  of  hoises  on  all  im- 
portant lines  of  cuDimnnication.  Under  the  free  system 
post-horses  are  found  throughout  Ireland,  where  there  is 
neither  d  rich  resident  papulation  nor  generally  such  other 
eirdimslanccs  as  attract  travelers  from  other  countries: 
there  is  no  reason  1o  suppose  that  there  is  a  greater  demand 
for  posting  in  Ireland  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe  gene- 
rally. In  ihe  success  of  ihe  voluntary  sysiem  in  Hungary, 
where  ciruiimstances  must  be  considered  far  from  favour- 
able to  its  introduction,  wo  have  additional  evidence  that  it 
might  be  substituted  beneHcially  and  without  risk  in  roost 
if  not  all  the  instances  where  government  monopoly  is  re- 
tnincil.  That  revenue  can  be  raised  on  posting,  without  the 
government  acting  as  a  postmaster,  we  have  England  for 
an  example.  Tlicro  appears  then  lo  be  no  just  ground  fur 
st;iies  continuing  a  monopoly  which  ensures  a  bad  com- 
niodilv  without  returninir  an  adequate  benefll. 

I'OSTLETIIW.VYT,  MAL.\CHI,  an  eminent  writer  on 
C'immcrce,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  tlie  year 
1  Til7 ;  but  no  particulars  relative  to  his  origin  or  education, 
and  very  fciv  relatiiuto  his  ancr-life,  appear  lo  enisl.  In 
the  introductory  discourse  to  his  work,  entitled  'Great  Bri- 
tain's True  Sy-Iem,' he  says,  pp.  63,63,  'Nature  having 
given  mo  but  a  very  tender  and  weak  constitution,  I  have 
■ludiously  declined  and  avoided,  as  much  as  I  well  could, 
every  ditgreeof  the  public  life,  as  being  inconsintent  with 
and  indet'd  iluslruelive  of  that  small  share  of  health  which 
I  have  several  years  enjoyed;  and  it  will  easily  be  be- 
lieved tliat  the  studies  1  have  been  engaged  in  have  not 
mcnile<l  it.  I  lliereforo  considered  in  what  capacity  I 
mi^lit  prove  useful  losociely;  and  accordingly  betook  my- 
self to  the  studiou^j  life,  experiencing  that  to  be  more  con- 
sonant to  my  preservation  than  that  of  the  active  and  pub- 
lic one.'  In  the  previous  paragranh  he  complains  of  the 
neglect  with  which  his  labours  Lad  been  rewarded.  'Had 
tlic  writer  of  iheao  papers,'  lie  observes,  'given  no  public  or 
private  tusliiiiony  of  his  turn  lo  studies  that  have  proved 
useful  to  the  slate,  it  might  be  unreasonable,  it  mii;ht  have 
been  justly  thought  presumptive,  in  such  an  oiie  to  ex- 
pect to  make  terms  for  his  future  intended  services;  but  as 
the  case  is  otherwise,  be  humbly  hopes  that  some  people 
will  be  candid  and  ingenuous  enough  to  think  that  lie  has 
a  right  to  be  treated  upon  a  foot  in;{  something  different  from 
that  of  an  upstart  idle  schemist  or  projector,  who  has  never 
given  proof  of  any  talents  that  might  deserve  the  public 
regard  and  attention.'  This  was  published  in  I7i7.  The 
appeal  dues  not  appear  to  have  been  responded  lo  citlier  by 
the  govccnmcut  or  llie  public.  Ho  died  September  13, 
1 JG7,  suddenly,  as  he  had  often  wished,  and  was  buried  in 
Uld-strcut  cburchyai'd,  tbe  collin,  at  bis  request,  being  Dlled 
vitli  unslacked  lime. 

His  other  works  are; — 1,  '  Considerations  on  the  Revival 
of  the  Roynl  British  Assienlo  between  His  Catholic  Majesty 
and  the  Hon.  the  S.  Sea  Company,'  8vo.,  Lend.,  1749;  2, 
'The  Merehants' Public  Counting-nouse,'  4to.,  Im,  '.,1750; 
3,  'The  Universal  Diclionarv  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Irans- 
lateil  fioni  the  French  of 'Savory,  with  additions.'  See.  2 
voU.  fill..  I.ond.,  i;3l-5fi,  last  eilhion  1774;  4, 'A  short  State 
of  the  Prni^ress  of  the  French  Tiado  and  Navigation.'  8vo., 
Lend.,  17oB:  5, '  Britain's  Commercial  Interest  explained 
and  improved,'  3  vols.  Bvo.,  Lend.,  1 737 ;  6,  *  The  Importance 
of  the  AlViean  Expedition  considered,"  Bvo.,  I^nd..  1758; 
7,  •  The  II  .slury  of  the  Public  Revenue,  from  the  Revolution 
in  I ^i^d,  to  Christmas  1 733,"  fol., Lend .  1 750.  Thislast  is bv 
Jann;s  l'o>llethttayt,  probably  the  brother  of  Malaehi,  though 
it  iiatinbuloii  to  the  latter  by  Watt  in  his  'BibliotliecaBri- 

{Aii  aiticlc  on  'Political  Arithmetic,'  in  Sir  Egerlon 
Biidiies's  O-nsura  Literaria.  Lond.,  1805,  8vo ,  vol.  i.,  p.  59, 
&c. ;  <;eufkm„n^  Magazine,  vol.  37,  p.  479.) 

POSTUL.VI'E  (poslulaluni,  oir^fia),  a  thing  retjuired  to 
be  grunted,  or  the  use  of  which  in  reasoning  i«  demanded. 

'I'lie  diitineliun  between  a  postulate  and  an  axiom  lies  ii 
this— that  the  latter  is  admitted  to  beself-evident;  while  tlie 
formi;r  may  be  iisreed  upon  between  two  reasoncn  and  ad- 
mitted by  b'Jtli,  but  not  as  a  proposition  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  deny,  We  have  [Axiom]  given  our  rea 
for  supposing  that  Euclid  made  this  distinction,  and  that 
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Mverolof  those  proposition!  which  are  now  written  among 
the  axioms  were  originally  postulates.  Tlie  distinction 
above  made  is  really  necessary ;  for  example,  writers  on  the 
'vidences  of  Christianity  assume  the  existence  and  attri- 
utes  of  the  Creator  as  a  postulate :  they  take  them  fur 
f^ranled.  A  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  not  dislingui-h- 
ing  these  senses  to  which  the  words  postulate  and  axiom 
have  been  aCBxed  above,  might  say  they  ass-jme  the  existence 
and  attributes  above  mentioned  as  axioms,  by  which  ohoiher 
person  might  understand  thin^  necessariiy  indisputable ; 
while  the  writers  themselves  only  mean  by  the  assump' 
tion,  that  what  they  take  tor  granted  has  been  previouaiy 
proved  by  writers  on  natural  thealogy.  The  confusion  which 
prevails  ns  to  Ihe  use  of  the  word  axiom  would  be  lessened 
by  the  introduction  and  proper  use  of  the  word  jwstulale, 
which  is  our  reason  for  adding  these  few  words  lo  what  has 
been  said  under  Axiom. 

PO'STUMUS,  a  native  of  Gaul,  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Roman  service,  and  was  appointed  by  Vulerisnus 
governor  of  the  Gauls.  Under  the  weak  reign  of  Gollienus 
he  was  saluted  emperor  by  tbe  troops  in  that  part  of  the 
empire.  Poalumus  ruled  Gbu!  for  ten  years  with  ereot 
ability  and  moderation,  says  Eutiopius:  he  repulsed  the 
Germans,  who  bad  invaded  the  country,  and  restored  peare. 
but  he  was  at  last  killed  in  a  mutiny  of  the  soldier!<  headed 
by  one  Lollianus,  because  he  would  not  allow  them  lo  plun- 
der Mosunllacum  iMaini).  which  had  revolted  against 
him.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  Gaul  by  Vic- 
lorinus,  nlio  was  killed  also  two  years  after.  (Butropius; 
Trebidlius  Pollio,  Triginta  Tyranni,  in  'Historia  Au- 
gusta.') 


firillih  Uunum. 


PO'SYDON,  a  genus  of  crustaceans,  established  by  Fa- 
bricius,  which  M.  Uesmarest  thinks  should  be  placed  near 
to  Aibanea. 

POT-METAL,  an  alloy  of  lead  and  copper  used  fur  the 
purpose  expressed  by  its  name. 

POTADO'MA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  subgenus  of 
liuviatite  shells,  genus  Mttania,  subfamily  Meiitniana, 
family  Turbidtr.  Mr.  Swainson  defines  the  form  as  having 
the  general  characters  of  Melania,  but  Ihe  outer  lip  bardlv 
dilated,  and  the  top  of  the  inner  lip  internally  thickened. 
■"        '  '-   '  '  -  -  iijat   iiie  true  distinction  o 

the  deciduous  nature 
of  the  spire. 

POTAMIS,  a  genus  of  fresh-water  shells  resembling 
Cerithium  in  the  aperture,  hut  differing  from  that  genus  by 
the  possession  of  a  thick  honiy  epidermis.  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowerby,  jun.  thinks  that  it  should  be  placed  tixar  Melania 
[Manual.) 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  Ihtomis,  BrouK.  (Pblaniis),  ihe  first 
genua  of  bis  subfamily  Cerithinte,  with  tbe  following  cba- 

Fluvialile,  covered  with  a  brown  epidemis ;  whorls  coro- 
nated and  armed  with  spines;  aperture  almost  entire,  the 
notch  being  slightly  developed ;  lop  of  tbe  outer  lip  with 
an  obsolete  sinus.     Example,  lirlamit  murieala. 

Pirena  immediately  follows  this  genus  in  Mr.  Swainson's 

Po'fAMO.    [Eclectics.] 

POTAMO'BIA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  eenus  of  crusla- 
ceans  allied  to  Thelp/ntta. 

POTAMOM  VA.  a  genus  of  rresb-waier  ehells  bearing  a 
resemblance  to  Curbula,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowerby,  jun.,  probably  belonging  to  llm  Myanie. 

POTAMON.  Savigny'a  name  for  a  genus  of  crusta- 
ceans allied  to  ThelpAum. 

POTAMO'PHILA,  Sowerby'i  name  for  a  genus  of 
fluviaiilc  conchifers. 

Generic  Character.  —  Shell  Ihick.  equivalve,  inequi- 
laterul,  trigonal,  covered  with  a  greenish  brown,  smooth, 
liorny  epidermis;  hinge  thickened,  broad,  with  one  central 
notched  cardinal  tooth  in  one  valve,  and  two  in  Ihe  other. 
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lateral  teeth  indistinct :  ligament  large,  supported  on  pro- 
minent fulcra:  muscular  impressions  two  in  each  valve. 
8uhorl)iculnr.   (Stiwerby.) 

This  is  ihc  Vetntfi  suhviridis  of  some  authors.  Gahithrra 
of  Lamarck,  previously  used  by  him  to  dosignuto  a  genus  of 
crustaceans,  and  Me^adesma  of  Bowdich,  which  last  name 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  jun.  considers  to  have  the  right  of  priority. 
{Mamia!,) 

Mr.  Swninfson  adopts  Bowdieh's  name,  and  places  the 
genus  under  thu  subfamily  CycHnte,  family  Tellinidie. 

POTAMO'PIIILUS.  Latreille's  name  for  a  genus  of 
crustaceans  allied  to  Thelphum.  if  not  identical  wilh  it. 
Indeed  M.  Desmaresl  thinks  that  PtUamon  and  Potamohia 
cliflTer  but  little,  if  at  all.  from  Theljihuta, 

POTASH.    [PoTASsirM.] 

1H3TA'SS1Um,  a  metal,  the  base  of  the  alkali  potash,  in 
which  it  exists  combined  with  ox\;?en.  It  was  discovered 
by  Sir  II.  Davy  in  the  year  1 807.  He  obtained  it  by  subject- 
ing caustic  potash  (hydrate  of  potash),  slightly  moistened  to 
increase  the  conducting  power,  to  the  opposite  ]H)les  of  a 
])o\verful  voltaic  battery:  by  the  dceomp(»sing  agency  of  the 
electricitv,  he  found  that  the  oxygen  both  of  the  water  and 
the  potash  was  elicited  at  the  positive  pole,  while  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  water  and  the  potassium  of  the  potash  ap- 
peared at  the  negative  pole. 

This  process  yields  however  very  small  quantities  of 
potassium;  and  Gay-Lu.ssacandTh6nard  shortly  afterwards 
invented  an  ap|)aratus  by  which  a  much  moru  abundant 
supply  was  jirocured.  lM}r  the  details  of  this  method  we 
refer  to  the  first  voluino  of  the  *  Rechcrehcs  Physico-Che- 
miques'  of  the  cliomisls  mentioned.  The  process  consists 
essentially  in  bringing  fused  hydrate  of  potash  into  con- 
tact with  iron  turnini^s  heated  in  a  jjun-barrel:  at  this 
high  temperature  the  iron  not  only  decomposes  the  water 
and  combines  with  its  oxygen,  but  it  takes  (>xyii;en  aUo 
from  the  potash,  and  the  potassium  set  at  liberty  sublimes, 
and  is  collected  in  a  cool  part  of  the  apparatus.  Various 
improvements  have  since  been  made,  and  especially  by 
MM.  Hrunner  and  WJ'mler,  the  former  of  whom  procured 
the  metal  by  heatini^  potash  with  iron  and  charcoal,  and  the 
latter  bv  means  of  charcoal  alune:  in  this  case  the  accom- 
panying products  are  chiefly  either  caibonic  acid  or  oxide  of 
eariK)!),  or  a  mixture  of  these  gases. 

The  properties  of  potassium  are  the  following:— in  colour 
and  lustre  it  strongly  re.«ieinbles  mercury;  it  is  solid  at  the 
usual  temperature  of  the  air ;  at  50°  it  is  soft  and  malleable, 
and  yields  like  wax  to  moderate  pressure,  and  at  ^2!*  it  be- 
comes brittle  ;  at  IKp  it  is  somewhat  fluid,  but  not  perfectly 
so  till  the  temperature  reaches  I  St;**;  if  hoate<l  to  low  red- 
ness, out  of  the  conta(rt  of  the  air,  it  sublimes,  and  condenses 
on  cooling,  unchanged.  Its  texture  when  brittle  is  crys- 
talline. Its  specific  gravity  at  60°  is  0*8^5;  it  is  opaque, 
and  a  good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity. 

The  most  remarkable  chemical  property  of  potassium  is  its 
great  affinity  for  oxygen,  which  at  common  temperatures 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  body  for  this  elementary  substance. 
It  tarnishes  rapidly  and  visibly  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  the  more  rapidly  as  the  air  contains  moisture,  which 
it  decomposes,  and  by  combining  with  its  oxygen  becomes 
oxide  of  j>()taNsium.  or  potash. 

i)n  a<count  indeed  of  its  powerful  afTinity  for  oxygen,  it 
must  be  kept  either  in  small  >:las»  tubes  hermetically 
seuh'd.  or  in  a  fluid,  such  as  naphtha,  which  contains  no 
oxygen:  when  heated  in  the  air  it  takes  fire,  burns  with  a 
purple  flame,  the  evolution  of  much  heat,  and  is  converted 
either  int(»  potash  or  peroxide  of  potash,  or  a  mixture  of 
them.  It  take-*  the  oxygen  from  any  mixture  of  gases 
containing  it,  and  indeed  from  almost  every  substance  with 
winch  that  element  happens  to  be  combined,  so  that 
wliMU  thritwn  upon  Mater,  it  dccomps)ses  it  with  violent 
iunition,  and  the  hy<lrogen  of  the  de<'oui])osed  water,  com- 
b.:niii:  with  a  litllo  pi)ta>.«.iuiu,  rapi  I  coinhUKtion  takes 
place,  the  principal  prod.:cts  of  it  being  water  and  oxide  of 
piiiaoMum.  or  p.itash.  which  remains  in  solution.  When,  on 
the  other  hand.  thepo:assium  is  put  un<ler  uu  inverted  tu1>e 
ejiiiainiiij  water,  no  combustion  lakes  place,  if  no  air  be 
admitted,  and  the  results  are  hydiMgen  gas  and  potash. 

All  the  elementary  gaseous  b.>dies  unite  wilh  |xitas- 
siiiui.  firming  eoinpounds  tif  the  highest  im)K)rtanco  and 
utility  in  many  re^pects.  We  shall  fit !»t  describe  the  com- 
IMmiMK  of 

Ortjiifii  and  Pdasuum:  theso  form  two  compounds, 
proioNido  and  iteroxido  of  i>otassiuin;  the  Gi^t  \\%a  been 


known  and  exteniiveljr  nsed  fitm  tioM  itwuim  m.  hi  i 
the  substance  formerly  called  the  vegetable  alkal:.  '^  ji,^ 
ash,  or  more  correctly  hydrate  of  poiaah,  and  is  »..«  S- 
quently  called  potassa;  the  |icruxidtf  haa  been  kr.  i«  i 
since  the  discovery  of  poiaMiuno.  Pure  or  anlijdr  *.<•  \ 
ash  is  obtained  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  putaMium  •  .n 
air  or  dry  oxygen  cas;  for  if  water  be  [gaaaiif.  ibn  \im 
hydrate  is  formed.  Its  properties  are  that  it  is  wh.tt;  «/.t 
extremely  caustic,  and  readily  attracts  moulure  and  rari«&c 
acid  from  the  air ;  it  fuses  when  heated,  but  bears  a  k<i 
temperature  without  being  volatiliied  or  decaniposcd  h 
combines  rcadilv  with  water,  much  heal  bein^  tftewd 
during  the  combination,  and  its  affinity  for  acids  ■  ci- 
iremely  powerful ;  the  aqueous  solution  poe»i«<  ihr  xr^ 
pcrties  termed  alkaline  in  a  high  dcgpree,  sncb  as  nticta; 
vegetable  yellow  colours,  and  restoring  the  bine  tti:m  d 
vegetables  which  has  been  nsddcncd  by  an  and ;  U  u  '.9f 
basis  of  all  the  oxisalts  of  potassium. 

Potash,  or  protoxide  of  putassium,  is  composed  of 

One  cf|uivalent  of  oxygen  •  .      » 

One  equivalent  of  polateium        •  •    4v 


Equivalent 


4Jl 


This  substance  exists  in  some  minerals,  but  in  Ibt  L 
quantity  in  Felspar  [FelsparJ.  of  which  it  roMiitbtW 
an  average  at  least  ten  per  cent.,  existing  in  it  in  the  s^'iteif 
silicate  or  combined  with  silica.  Potash,  as  is  well  kaoen  a 
extensively  employed  in  the  chemical  arts  and  also  a  mdk- 
cine,  and  for  these  purposes  it  is  obtained  by  the  ioaasiaA 
of  wood,  the  asliea  of  which  \  ield  a  ooiisidcraUe  p^iae 
of  this  alkali.  What  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  aaat  d 
potash  is  principally  hydrate  of  puta*h,  bnt  mscd  a.h 
some  caibonato  of  potash  and  impurities;  wLi&c  ikr pari* 
ash  of  commerce  is  principally  carbonate  of  petek:  ckiv 
are  both  very  largely  im|H)rted,  and  chiefly  flaa  \m^ 
America. 

Hydrate  of  I\)ia$h\i  farmed  whenever  an  aqueoosMlsiM 
of  potash  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  If.  for  example. as iteie 
a  piece  of  potassium  on  water,  and  examine  tkenjifltea 
I  after  the  combustion  is  over,  it  is  found  to  cuniain  p^ia. 
and  if  this  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness  the  rr»i64  a 
not  absolute  ])otahh.  as  was  once  auppo»ed  lo  be  ibt  oh. 
but  is  a  chemical  compound  of  maicr  and  poiaak,  friw 
whieh  no  degree  of  heat  is  able  to  expel  ibe  vstsr.  krt 
they  may  be  volatilized  in  combination  at  a  very  k<ft 
temperature.  The  usual  method  of  obtaining  by 4m<  W 
pota^h  is  to  treat  an  aqueous  solution  of  eerbouaie  of  p^iaA 
(pcarlash)  with  lime;  this  takes  the  carb  lOic  acid.  esrhi» 
ate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  remains  insoluble,  wbi!c  i2« 
potash  dissolves,  atid  the  solution  being  evaporaled.  V 
drate  of  potash,  frequently  called  merely  pulash,  is  Irit 

The  properties  of  hydrate  of  potash  are,  that  ii  ■  s^.<. 
haul  and  bri (tie,  extremely  caustic,  very  dthqnasrcin  rf 
very  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol :  by  evapuratiic^ 
aqueous  solution,  crystals  are  obtained  containing  aiiS 
water.  Durins^  solution  in  water  a  conMderable  dtgiui 
heat  is  evolve<l :  the  solution  is  colourless,  and  tikwf  a  * 
odorous,  has  a  strong  caustic  disagreeable  taste ;  ii  doUMi 
the  cuticle,  and  acts  strongly  on  vegetable  yellows;  bi  aedk 
for  wliich  the  alkali  has  great  affinity,  it  is  converiel  isn 
various  salts  of  great  importance  in  science,  mcdmne.aeA 
the  arts.  Potash  is  largely  employed  in  glate-BsLi^ 
mon*  es])ccially  flint-glass,  in  making  soft-soap,  and  la  ikt 
processes  of  calico-printing  and  many  other  chemical  srt^ 
'  and  as  a  caustic  in  surgery. 

Hydrate  of  potash  is  composed  of— 


One  et|uivalent  of  water 
One  equivalent  of  potash 


9 
48 


Kquivalent        •  .     57 

Penwhlt'  of  Pdauium  may  be  obtained  by  baraii^  tW 
metal  in  dry  oxyeen  gas:  an  orange-coloured  mbtii— 
results,  whii-h  is  the  peroxide  in  question.  It  is  alsb  p^ 
cureil  when  oxygen  gas  is  passed  over  red-hot  potash,  sii 
in  small  quantity  when  the  hydrate  is  healed  to  rs' 
in  the  air.  This  substance  is  not  applied  to  any  w 
whatever,  and  when  merely  put  into  water  it  ia  dec 
into  oxygen  gas,  which  escapes  in  small  bul 
oxide  of  iHitassium,  or  potash,  which  remaina  lu  «m«mh 
account  of  this  extreme  facility  of  deoompoailkMi 
combine  with  any  acids  to  form  aalti* 


Pcro:iii]«  of  pottisKium  uonsisis  of — 

llll'uc  ei|uiva1entt(  of  uxygen  .  .     !4 

One  viiuivuleiit  of  potassium  .     4(1 

Equivalent        .         .     G4 

Aznle  ami  I^ifassiam  do  nul  combine. 

Hmlrngeii  and  PiAas»ium  fotm  iwo  corapounds,  but  tlie 
cuiiif)U!<ii]uii  of  neither  of  Ihttu  is  known.  Wlien  b)'drale 
of  jiotusli  ii  deconipused  b;  iron  nt  a  irbile  heat,  a  gaseous 
hyilrurut  uf  putaisium  ia  procured,  nhich  burns  sponlaiie- 
ou^>ly  ill  o\yirL-n  gas  or  the  air  which  contains  it;  the  same 
compound  iri  probably  aUo  produced  when  water  ia  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  poiassiuni  upon  it.  When  this  gag  is 
allowef)  lo  icmain  ovci'  mercury,  the  greater  pari  and  pro- 
bably Ihu  wliiili!  of  the  polDssium  is  depoaited  in  a  few 
houix.  WhL'u  piitassiutii  is  hcalod  in  hydrogen  gas,  a  solid 
gti'y  hydniiet  of  putaiiaium  is  tbrmuil,  which  does  not  burn 
spuiiiuntuusly  like  tile  paseoui  compound  in  oxygen  gas, 
but  i«  readily  dei»m|xiscd  by  hi;Bl  ur  the  addition  of  waler. 

Chtoriiieand  Pitiwiium  unite  to  foim  only  one  compound  ; 
its  prfisi^nt  tiiimu  is  chloride  of  potassium,  but  it  nas 
f<jrini:rly  iiilled  ihe  lebrifuge  salt  of  Sylvius,  and  afterwards 
muriaic  uf  polosb.  It  may  be  obluioed  in  several  ways: 
when  lliu  mclol  is  put  into  the  gas,  spontaneous  combuslion 
euAUOs.  and  a  white  inodorous  compound  it  obtained,  which 
legreaily  resembling  Ibut  of  common  sail;  when  also 


when  pulasli  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  soluliou  is  cvapuraled,  cubic  crystals  of  this  salt  are 
furiiicd,  uhicli  3XU  culuurlets,  inodorous,  laline,  and  ralber 
biilcr  to  Iliu  tusle;  it  is  soluble  in  about  three  times  ils 
ucj^ht  nf  »aler  at  60°, and  more  so  in  hot  water;  in  alcohol 
it  is  insoluble,  li  wasfurtnctly  employed  in  medicine,  but  is 
mil  at  |iivfiL'iil ;  it  is  soiiielimes  produced  in  chemical  opera- 
lioiis  as  a  reiiduc,  and  is  then  used  in  alum-making.  It 
jifids  bv  ai.ulvais— 

Om;  c(|uivalent  of  chlorine     .        .     36 
One  i:c(uivaknt  of  polassiitm  ,         ,     40 

Equivalent         .  .     76 

/■T(;.-rri>iefl.>ii;  ;'o,'u.tW«i«  combine  lo  form  the  fluoride.  This 
gnit  1^  priiciJiu  1  b;  ini\iiig  (he  aqueous  solutions  of  hydro- 
(Iiuiric  ucid  and  potash ;  by  Ibcir  mutual  decomposiiion  a 
solution  of  lluuriife  uf  potassium  results,  which,  when  (he 
soliKiun  is  properly  evaporated,  yields  cubic  crystals;  they 
are  culuuvless,  deliquescent,  have  a  sharp  sulioe  taste,  and 
dissohe  readily  in  water. 
Thissah  is  comiiobud  of— 

One  cquiv^itent  of  lluoiine     .  .      IS 

One  equivalent  of  pulassium  .      40 

Equivalent        .  .     5S 

Pininiiie  and  P-ilaniiim  combine  h^  direct  action,  or  by 
the  action  of  ihi;  bromine  upon  a  solution  of  potash  ;  iu  (his 
last  tnelh"d  a  niiKtureof  brutnidc  of  putassiuni  and  biuniale 
of  potash  is  procured,  which,  by  evaporation  to  dryness,  and 
subjeclin;j  it  lo  a  red  heat,  is  totally  converted  into  bromide. 
It  is  most  commonly  prepared  by  nrst  forming  a  bromide  of 
iron,  and  deromposing  that  salt  with  potash.  These  yield 
by  double  decomposition  (lie  bromide  in  iiuesdon,  which 
lemaiiis  ill  siiUiiion,  and  hjdrate  of  iron,  which  is  prccipi- 

My  uvn^'.oraling  the  solution,  cubic  crystals  of  bromide  of 
poUisMuui  are  procured,  whicli  arecolourless  and  inodorous, 
have  a  very  penetrating  taste,  aro  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
mi'st  so  «  hen  it  is  hot.  By  beat  this  salt  sutTers  igneous 
fusion,  but  is  not  dtcomposed.  It  is  decomposed  by  chlo- 
rine, vviiich  evolves  bromine;  this  salt  is  somclinies  em- 
pluicd  in  njcdLcino,  and  \i  constituted  of— 

One  equivalent  ot  bromine     .         .     78 
One  equivalent  of  potassium   .  .     4U 

Eijuivalent       .        .118 
Carhnn  and  Pulaxsium  have  been  supposed  lo  combine, 
but  it   '\-i  i|iieslianable,  and  the  compound  has  not,  at  any 
rale,  been  procured  in  a  pure  alate. 

Sii/i'fiiir  and  Potassium  probably  combine  to  form  flvo 
dilTerenC  compounds;  the  union  takes  place  readily  when 
these  clemeiiis  are  heated  (oRelher,  and  the  nature  of  the 
compounds  dopends  upon  lh«  relative  qtunlities  of  the 
iugicdicnts  employed. 


We  shall  Qmcribo  only  Ihe  protosulphuret,  ot  tliat  ciia- 
sistiiig  of — 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur      .  .      16 

One  e<iuiva)ent  of  potassium  .         ,     40 


Tbis  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  sulphate  of  potash 
al  a  red  heal  by  hydrogen  or  charcoal.  Ils  properties  are 
that  it  bas  a  red  colour,  has  a  disagreeable  alkaline  atut  sul- 
phurous taste,  is  alkaline  (o  teal-papers,  deliquesces  on 
exposure  (o  the  air,  and  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Most  acids  decompose  it,  and  during  their  ai-tion  much 
hydrosulphuiic  acid  gas  is  evolved ;  it  is  also  deeomposed 
when  added  lo  aolutjona  of  the  different  metals  in  acids, 
the  colour  of  Ihe  precipitated  sulpburet  dependin;;  upon 
tbe  nature  of  the  melal.  This  substance,  mixed  with  some 
sulpha(e  of  potash,  is  occaGiunally  used  in  medicine  in 
cuianeousditorders. 

fViosphorue  and  Potcutitim  and  Selenium  and  Potatnum 
form  compounds,  but  they  are  nut  of  importance. 

Iodine  and  Putaiaium  may  be  made  to  combine,  bo  as  to 
form  (he  loilide  uf  Ihe  metal,  by  dissolvini;  Ihe  iodine  iu  a 
solution  oflhe  alkali ;  but  the  residue  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion requires  heating  to  convert  the  iodute  of  polasb,  which 
is  also  formed,  into  iodide  of  petastium.  It  b  usually  pro- 
cured by  decomposing  a  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  by  means 
of  potash;  the  solution  separated  from  Ihe  precipilaled 
hydrate  of  iron  is  colourless,  and  by  evaporation  yields 
colourless  and  cubic  crystals.  The  properties  of  this  salt 
are,  that  il_  has  a  penetrating  tasic ;  it  is  verv  soluble  in 
water,  but  absolute  alcohol  dissolves  i(  sparingly ;  at  a  red 
heat  i(  fuses,  and  at  a  very  high  temperature  it  is  volatilized 
without  suffering  decora  position. 

It  is  used  in  medicine  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and 
is  composed  of — 

One  equiralent  of  iodine        .         .     136 
One  equivalent  of  potassium         .       40 

Equivalent      .  .      166 

Cyanogen  and  Ibtassium  combine.  When  carbonate  of 
polasb  is  heated,  with  twice  ils  wei)[ht  of  dried  blood  or 
other  animal  mailer,  to  redness,  and  the  residue,  when  cold, 
b  washed  with  water,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  polasli  anil 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  dissolved,  which.-whun  precipitated 
Willi  acetate  of  lime,  lillercd,  and  mixed  with  alcohol,  yields 
a  precipitate,  which  ia  cyanide  of  potassium. 

This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  waler,  and  when  once  pro- 
cured in  the  solid  etnle,  it  ibould  be  kept  from  the  contact 
of  air  and  water,  ll  may  be  fused  by  heal  without  decom- 
posing; its  lasle  ispun);ent  and  alkaline,  accompanied  with 
a  Havour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  smell  of  this  acid  is 
perceptible  when  il  is  exposed  to  the  air,  (he  carbonic  acid 
of  which  causes  its  expuliiiun :  by  the  action  of  acids  it  is 
resolved  into  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  is  expelled,  and  pot- 
ash, which  unites  with  (he  ocid.  It  is  sometimes  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Il  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  cyanogen  .         .     3G 
One  equivalent  of  potassium  .         .     4U 

Equivalent       .        .     Gr> 
Cyanide  qfpjlaisiuni  combines  with  iron  lo  form  a  well- 
known  and  exIensiTcty  employed  salt,  tbe 

Ferroeydnide  of  Potassium,  somolimes  called  Prusaiale 
uf  Potatk.  or  the  triple  Prutiiate  ftf  Potash.  This  salt  U 
obtained  by  indirect  chemical  actioD.  When  animal  matter, 
as  hoofs  or  horns  or  blood,  is  heated  in  an  iron  vessel 
with  potash,  a  compound  is  obtained,  which  consists  princi- 
pally of  cyanogen,  iron,  and  potassium.  This  b  very  soluble 
in  waler,  and  llie  solution  by  evaporation  yields  large  crys- 
lala  of  a  Gne  yellow  colour,  and  Ihe  primary  form  appears  lo 
be  a  cube.  Thb  salt  b  inodorous ;  its  taste  is  rather  saline ; 
waler  alGU"  dissolves  about  one- third,  and  at  212°  i(i  own 
weight  of  tbb  salt;  it  is  insolublein  alcohol;  when  mode- 
rately healed  it  loses  about  13  per  cent,  of  water,  and  be- 
comes colourless.  When  healed  lo  redness  with  access  of 
air,  it  suffers  partial  decomposition:  Ihe  residue  when  put 
into  water  leaves  oxide  of  iron,  and  cyanide  of  potassium  u 
formed ;  and  Ibis  is  the  best  method  of  obtaining  this  salt. 
When  the  heal  is  long  continued,  the  salt  is  entirely  decom- 
posed, ammonia  is  formed  and  evolved,  and  a  mixture  of 
carbonate  of  potash  and  peroxide  of  iron  remaini. 
When  this  salt  is  added  to  ft  solutioD  of  a  pe»alt  of  iron. 


POT 
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that  beautiful  pigment  Prussian  blue  is  formed,  and  it  pre- 
cipitates most  mutals  from  their  solutions  in  acids.  Thia 
salt  is  also  and  very  largely  used  in  preparing  hydrocyanic 
acid,  i;vhich  it  readily  yields  when  heated  in  a  retort  with 
sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  cyanide  of  iron         54 
Two  equivalents  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium        132 

Three  equivalents  of  water  .         .27 

Equivalent      .         .213 

Salts  of  Oxide  of  Potassium,  or  Oxisalts  of  Po- 
tassium. 

Fotath  iS<<//«.— Potash  has  powerful  afTinity  for  most 
acids:  the  salts  which  they  form  are  never  prepared,  as 
many  metallic  salts  are,  from  the  direct  action  of  the  acid 
and  metal,  and  but  seldom  indeed  from  the  immediate  com- 
bination of  the  alkaline  oxide,  or  potash,  with  acids.  Some 
of  the  most  important  salts  are  found  native,  and  others  are 
very  commonly  the  result  of  chemical  opttratioifs  performed 
witn  the  intention  of  preparing  other  products  at  the  same 
time. 

The  first  salt  of  potash  which  we  shall  mention  is  one  of 
the  highest  importance :  it  is  the 

Nitrate  of  Ihttcisk,  Nitre,  or  Salfpetre.—li  is  quite  true 
that  this  salt  may  be  artificially  formed  by  adding  either 
the  metal  or  its  oxide,  potash,  to  nitric  acid ;  but  it  is  never 
so  obtained,  being  in  some  countries  formed  by  the  putrefac- 
tion of  animal  matters,  in  others  it  is  a  natural  proouct,  and 
to  a  very  great  extent,  and  as  such  is  largely  imported  from 
the  Eaftt  Indies  under  the  name  of  rough  nitre,  where  it  is 
obtained  by  the  lixiviation  of  certain  soils:  in  Germany  and 
France  it  is  artificially  produced  in  what  arc  termed  nitre- 
beds.  M.  Thenard  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the 
French  process,  in  his  *  Trait6  de  Chimie.' 

The  properties  of  nitrate  of  potash  are,  that  it  is  colour- 
less, inodorous,  has  a  cooling  sharp  saline  taste,  and  is  readily 
soluble  both  in  cold  and  in  hot  water:  from  the  latter  pris- 
matic crystals  separate  on  cooling,  the  primary  form  of 
which  is  a  right  rhombic  prism ;  but  they  are  usually  six- 
sided  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits:  when  obtained  from 
a  large  quantity  of  solution,  the  crystals  are  of  very  con- 
siderable size.  The  crystals  contain  no  combined  water,  but 
it  is  commonly  mechanically  lodpred  between  their  laminoo. 
At  about  GIC  of  Fahr.  nitre  fuses,  and  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture it  suffers  decomposition ;  and  the  residue,  according  to 
the  degree  or  continuation  of  the  heat,  is  either  hyponitrite 
of  potash,  potash,  or  a  mixture  of  potash  and  peroxide  of 
potassium.  Nitre  occasions  much  cold  during  its  rapid 
solution  in  water,  so  that  an  ounce  of  it  is  capable  of  reduc- 
ing five  times  its  weight  of  water  fifteen  degrees.  Nitre 
possesses  powerful  antiseptic  properties.  It  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  of  nitric  acid, 
and  also  in  numerous  processes  in  the  chemical  arts  and 
manufactures. 

It  consists  of — 

One  equivalent  of  nitric  acid         •         .     54 
One  equivalent  of  iHjtash  •         .     48 

Equivalent  .  .102 
Chlorate  of  I\)iash. — This  salt  is  entirelv  an  artificial  one. 
It  is  prepared  by  (Missing  chlorine  gas  into  a  solution  of 
potash:  during  their  mutual  action  there  are  forme<l  chlo- 
rate of  |)ntash  and  chloride  of  )K)tas.sium;  and  the  chlorate, 
hsiWYZ,  the  less  soluble  of  the  two,  crystallizes  first.  This 
salt  IS  cn)li)urless,  inodorous,  and  has  a  cooling  austere 
ta'jte.  The  primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  an  oblique  rhom- 
bic prism.  The  crvsial  contains  no  water.  It  is  soluble  in 
ei{;litecn  parts  of  oold  and  two  and  a  half  parts  of  boiling 
water.  When  triturated.it  appears  phosphorescent;  and  if 
IicuUmI  to  rcilnops,  it  fuses,  gives  out  nearly  40  per  cent,  of 
very  pure  oxygen  gas,  derived  both  from  the  dccom  posit  ion 
of  the  ucicl  and  the  potash,  and  mere  chloride  of  potassium 
remains.  Wlien  triturate<l  ys'\\\\  certain  iiillanimable  bodies, 
as  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  combustion  or  explosion,  or 
iHjth,  are  produced :  these  eifects  are  produced  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  decuiiipo>ed  chloric  acid. 

This  salt  is  aUo  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  giving  out 
oxide  of  chlorine.  [i'lii.oiuNK.J  In  17S8  an  attempt  was 
made  in  France  to  umc  this  si!t,  instead  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
iii  the  manufacture  of  gunpoN^der;   but  when  the  mixture 


was  triturated,  so  violent  an  explosion  occngwd  at  to 

several  people. 

It  is  constituted  of-* 

One  equivalent  of  chloric  acid       .         .     76 
One  equivalent  of  pota«h       •         •         .49 

Equivalent    •         .  Ii4 
Chlorate  of  potash  is  employed  in  chemical  iriTetLfatj 
on  account  of  the  purity  ofthe  oxygen  gas  which  a  i»* 
it  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  i 
are  fired  by  means  of  friction.     When  this  nit  is  ^m 
with  sugar,  or  metallic  arsenic,  or  antimony,  a       c 
phuric  acid  will  set  the  whole  in  rapid  coml       • 

Carbonate  of  B}tMh. — ^This  wit  is  known  lu  i.a  izyv 
state  by  the  name  of  peariaih :   it  is  rendered  pun  bi  m 
lution,  filtration,  and  evaporation  to  dryness,  it  ocidi;  i 
which  does  not  readily  crystallize. 

Pearlash,  as  already  mentioned*  is  proeuretl  hy  the  isr 
neration  of  wood :   when  treated  with  a  small  qi 
water,  but  little  except  the  pure  carbonate  of  pucioa  ■ 
solved.    The  solution,  when  evaporated  till  it  bsc«»B 
granular  solid,  has  the  following  properties : — it  a  eoii 
less  and  inodorous,  its  taste  is  strong  and  disagreeable,  lU 
not  readily  crystallize,  and  is  never  kept  in  crystals:  u 
deliquescent,  attracting  in  a  sliort  lime  enough  water  fca 
the  atmosphere  to  become  lluid :  water  dissolves  ratbrr  mtt 
than  equal  weight  of  this  salt ;  it  is  insoluble  in  akesal 
the  aqueous  solution  has  the  alkaline  property  of  iun;s 
vegetable  yellow  colours  reddish-brown,  and  bencr  li 
formerly  called  subcarbonate  of  potash ;    but  it  is  a  w 
a  neutral  carbonate,  consisting  of — 

One  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid    •  .    ft 

One  equivalent  of  potash      •  .  .4$ 

Equivalent   .  .     Tt 

But,  as  usually  prepared,  it  is  a  sesqui hydrate,  and  crimi 
about  16  per  cent,  of  water,  which  it  loses  by  exposbit  is  < 
red  heat,  and  becomes  anhydrous.     Tliis  nalt  nay  h 
ficially  prepared  bypassing  carbonic  acid  gas  intoasoiwH 
of  potash,  or   by  deflagrating  a  mixture   of  chareusl 
nitre:  in  this  case  the  charcoal  is  converted  into ca-* 
acid  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  uf  the  decumposcd 
acid. 

This  salt  is  largely  employed  in  the  arts,  and  •^*q  in 
dicine;  it  is  decompo>ed  by  most  acids,  with  < 
of  carbonic  acid  gas:  it  is  also  decern I'osed  by  i        •«  • 
barytes,  which  separate  its  carbonic  acid,  but  Wi.avi::  da 
vescence :  no  degree  of  heat  is  sufiicieut  to  expel  il3  ra; 
acid. 

Bicarbonate  ff  Ihtaxh. — When  carbonic  acid  fis  i 
passed  into  a  solution  of  carbonate  uf  potash,  tLc  sail 
bines  with  an  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid,  and  bei 
bicarbonate.  This  salt  is  inodorous,  colourless,  and 
line;  has  scarcely  any  alkaline  taste,  and  acts  fee 
turmeric  paper:  the  primary  form  is  a  right  oblique  v 
prism.  It  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  ^uji 
four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water  for  solution,  and  bt  h« 
ing  water  it  is  |iartially  decomposed,  with  the  evolutjoa*: 
carbonic  acid  gas:  in  alcohol  it  is  insoluble.  Whencxfcse 
to  a  red  heat,  it  loses  half  its  carbonic  acid,  and  rc%f.-'j  i 
the  state  of  a  neutral  carbonate. 
Bicarbonate  of  potash  consists  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  •         .41 
One  equivalent  of  potash       .  .  »     4^ 

One  ccjuivalent  of  water       ...       9 

Equivalent     •  .    lui 

It  is  largely  employed  in  medicine  and  in  chemical  a 
vcstigatiuUH. 

Su/phatr  of  Potash  is  an  artificial  salt :    it  is  sclJ'^n  fa 
pared  by  the  direct  combination  of  its  const iiucnl%  tnti 
readily  obtained  by  the  addition  of  the  acid  either  to  p  :»! 
or  the  carbonate.    It  is  formed  largely  in  the  prrpara::.a« 
sulphuric  acid  and  also  of  nitric  acid  by  adding  sulpbunrsni 
to  nitrate  of  potash :  hy  dissolving  the  residue  in  water  v-^ 
saturating  the  solution  with  potash,  the  sulphate  is  L4>ia:ae-i 
\»  hich  possesses  the  following  properties :— it  isctilourle* 
odorous,  bitter,  and  rather  hard  ;  water  at  Gu'^dmolffsi 
one-sixteenth  of  its  weight, but  boiling  water  a  mnrfa  Si 
quantity ;   it  is  insoluble  in  alc«fhoI,  and  suffers  no  c 
hy  exposure  to  the  air:  when  subjected  to  a  red  h       ■ 
CI epitates,  losing  but  little  weight,  for  it  contai       w 
of  crystallization.     The  primary  form  of  tlw  «.«         ■■ 
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right  rhombic  prism,  hut  it  has  often  the  appearance  of  a 
tloderahedron,  consisting  of  two  six-sided  pyramids  applied 
base  lo  base. 

It  yields  by  analysis — 

One  ecjuivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  •  •  40 
One  ec^uivalent  of  potash      .         •         .48 

Equivalent  •         .88 
It  is  now  little  employed  in  medicine;  but  it  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  alum,  and  as  a  residue  is  often  decom- 
posed and  converted  into  carbonate  of  potash. 

Bisuiphatr  qf  Potash  is  produced  during  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses employed  for  obtaining  nitric  acid  from  nitre,  as 
vrhen  two  equivalents  of  the  acid  are  used  with  one  equiva- 
lent of  the  salt :  the  properties  of  this  salt  are,  that  it  is 
colourless  and  inodorous,  but  extremely  sour  and  bitter;  it 
is  very  soluble  in  water;  the  solution  reddens  vegetable 
blues  very  strongly,  and  decomposes  carbonates  with  eflfcr- 
vescence.  When  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  it  loses  all  the 
water  of  crystallization  and  half  the  acid,  and  becomes 
neutral  sulphate  of  potash. 

The  primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  a  right  rhombic  prism, 
which  is  frequently  very  Hat. 
It  contains — 

Two  e(|uivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  •     80 

One  equivalent  of  potash  ,  •  .48 
Two  equivalents  of  water      .         •         .18 

Equivalent    •         .146 

This  salt  sometimes  crystallizes  with  only  one  equivalent 
of  water,  and  it  is  then  in  fine  filamentous  crystals. 

It  is  a  little,  and  but  little,  employed  in  medicine ;  the 
rough  salt  is  employed  in  some  chemical  manufactures 
under  the  name  of  sal  enixum. 

Sesquisulphate  of  Potash  has  been  occasionally  formed : 
it  is  in  fine  slender  crystals. 

There  are  two  salts  of  potash,  consisting  of  the  alkali  com- 
bined with  vegetable  acids,  which  it  will  be  proper  to  mention, 
and  with  which  we  shall  close  this  account  of  the  salts  of 
potash,  premising  that  there  are  several  other  important  com- 
pounds for  an  account  of  which  we  must  refer  to  chemical 
authorities. 

Bi tartrate  <\f  Potash,  Cream  of  Tartar,  or  7Vzr/ar.— This 
salt  is  obtained  by  the  purification  of  argol,  which  is  the 
name  of  the  impure  salt  deposited  from  wine.  Bitartrate 
of  potash  is  colourless,  rather  hard,  inodorous,  and  has  a 
sour  taste ;  when  dissolved  in  water  it  reddens  litmus 
paper;  it  requires  sixty  parts  of  cold  and  fifteen  parts  of 
boiling  water  for  solution  ;  by  long  exposure  to  the  air  the 
dissolved  salt  is  decomposed  and  converted  into  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  the  same  cfi*ect  is  immediately  produced  by 
a  red  heat.  The  residue,  put  into  water,  leaves  charcoal, 
and  the  carbonate  of  potash  is  dissolved. 

The  primary  form  of  the  crystal  of  this  salt  is  a  right 
rhombic  prism. 

It  consists  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  tartaric  acid  ,  .132 
One  equivalent  of  potash  ...  48 
One  equivalent  of  water      •         *         •         9 

Equivalent  •  .189 
It  is  very  largely  employed  in  the  preparation  of  tartaric 
acid,  in  medicine,  and  some  chemical  arts.  When  an 
equivalent  of  pota>h  is  added  to  this  salt,  it  becomes  neu/ra/ 
tartratr  rf  potash :  this  salt  is  used  in  medicine,  and  being 
rnurli  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  bitartrate,  was  for* 
merly  called  stnluUe  tartar. 

Oxalir  Acid  forms  three  different  compounds  with  potash, 
the  oxalate,  ({uadroxalatc,  and  binoxalate;  this  last  is  a 
natural  ])rcKluct  obtained  from  sorrel,  and  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  salt  of  sorrel.  It  is  a  colourless 
crystalline  salt,  has  a  sour  bitterish  taste,  and  is  soluble  in 
about  ten  parts  of  water. 
It  is  composed  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  oxalic  acid  .  .  72 
One  equivalent  of  potash      •         ,         .48 

Equivalent  .  •  120 
Geuerol  properties  of  the  Salts  of  Potash, — These  are 
btated  by  Mr.  Btando  to  he  nearly  as  follows -.—They  are 
s'.duble  111  \\uter,  and  atlord  no  precipitates  with  the  alkalis 
or  th'.ir  carbonates.  They  produce  a  precipitate  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  platina.  They  are  not  changed  by 
P.  C,  No.  1161. 


ferrocyanide  of  potassium  or  hydrosulpburic  acid.  Added 
to  sulphate  of  alumina,  they  occasion  it  to  crystallize,  the 
crystals  bemg  common  alum :  a  strong  solution  of  tartaric 
acid  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  causes  no  precipi- 
tation till  the  point  of  neutralization  is  exceeded ;  but  then 
a  crystalline  precipitate  of  bitartrate  of  potash  is  formed,  on 
account  of  the  sUght  solubility  of  this  salt,  which  redissolves 
when  excess  of  potash  is  added  to  it.  Tartaric  acid  also 
occasions  precipitation  in  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  of 
potash,  as  the  nitrate,  sulphate,  and  chlorate. 

POTASSIUM,  or  POTASSA,  Medical  Properties  of. 
The  preparations  of  potash  which  are  used  in  medicine  are 
very  numerous ;  but  they  may  be  reduced  and  spoken  of 
under  a  very  few  heads : — first,  those  which  are  employed 
from  their  causticity  to  produce  counter-irritation,  or  to  open 
abscesses :  these  are  hydrate  of  potash  (potassa  fusa)  and 
potash  with  lime  (potassa  cum  calce), which  have  been  already* 
treated  of.  [Escharotics.]  Second,  those  which  are  em^ 
ployed  to  counteract  acidity,  viz.  liquor  potassss,  carbonate 
and  bicarbonate  of  potash,  the  causticity  of  which  last  two  is 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  carbonic  acid 
combined  with  the  alkali.  Thirdly,  those  which  possess  a 
purgative  property,  such  as  the  sulphate  and  bisulphate  of 
potash,  the  tartrate  and  bitartrate.  Fourthly,  those  possessed 
of  a  diuretic  ])roperty,  such  as  the  acetate,  and,  when  in 
small  doses,  the  nitrate  and  chlorate  of  potash.  Besides 
these,  there  are  the  sulphuret  of  potash,  the  bromide  of  po- 
tassium, and  iodide  of  potassium,  which  possess  special  and 
characteristic  qualities,  which  prevent  their  being  classed 
with  any  of  the  preceding. 

The  various  uses  of  which  these  numerous  preparations 
are  susceptible  can  only  be  explained  in  medical  treatises : 
all  that  is  proper  hero  is  to  caution  individuals  against  the 
employment  of  those  which  counteract  acidity.  These  are 
extensively  had  recourse  to,  either  in  a  simple  state  or  as 
ingredients  in  errer\'escing  mixtures,  for  the  cooling  effect 
they  produce,  or  designedly  to  remove  superfluous  acid  in 
the  stomach.  Where  much  debility  exists,  and  more  par- 
ticularly if  the  phosphatic  diathesis,  or  disposition  to  the 
deposit  of  the  phosphates  from  the  urine,  be  present,  a  single 
dose  of  such  articles  may  do  much  injury,  and  their  fre- 
quent or  prolonged  use  creates  a  worse  condition  than  that 
which  they  were  intended  to  remedy.  An  intelligent  me- 
dical attendant  can  alone  deoide  on  their  propriety.  '  If  I 
were  required,'  says  Dr.  Prout,  *  to  name  the  medicine  cal- 
culated to  do  the  most  mischief,  I  should  name  the  common 
saline  draught  formed  of  potash  or  soda  and  some  vegetable 
acid.'  (Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  2nd 
edition,  p.  145.)    [Carbonic  Acid.] 

The  property  assigned  to  bromide  of  potassium,  of  re- 
moving enlargements  of  the  spleen,  is  by  no  means  clearly 
proved.  The  powers  of  iodide  of  potassium  have  been 
noticed  under  Iodine,  and  those  of  the  sulphuret  of  po- 
tassium are  treated  of  under  Sulphur.  In  case  of  poison- 
ing by  liquor  potassro  or  the  carbonates,  vegetable  acids  or 
oils  should  be  instantly  administered. 

"POTATO  {Solanum  tuberosum,  Lin.).  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  introduction  of  this  valuable  vege- 
table into  the  system  of  British  husbandry  may  be  thus 
succinctly  stated  :— 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1 584,  granted  a  patent  '  for  disco- 
vering and  planting  new  countries  not  possessed  by  Chris- 
tians;' and  under  this  sanction  some  ships,  principally 
equipped  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  sailed  with  him  to  Ame- 
rica. Thomas  Harriott  (afterwards  known  as  a  mathema- 
tician), who  accompanied  the  adventurous  squadron,  trans- 
mitted to  England  the  description  of  a  plant  called  Openqxck 
by  the  natives  of  that  part  of  North  Amerca,  which  the 
courtier-like  jrallantry  of  Raleigh  had  named  Virginia. 

Harriott  described  the  0{p<^/iatrA  as  having  the  roots  round, 
and  *  hanging  together  as  if  fixed  on  ropes,  and  good  for 
food,  either  boiled  or  roaste<l.'  Gerarde,  in  his  *  Herbal,'  a 
few  years  subsequently,  distinguished  the  plant  by  a  plate ; 
and  not  only  confirmed  the  assertion  that  it  wos  an  indi- 
genous production  of  Virginia,  whence  he  himself  had 
obtained  it,  but  supplied  some  curious  details  of  its  qualities, 
and  of  the  various  modes  in  which  it  may  be  dressed  for 
the  table.  He  especially  recommended  it  as  the  basis  of 
'  dehcate  conserves  and  restorative  sweetmeats,'  with  the 
assurance  that  its  flatulent  effects  may  be  infallibly  corrected 
by  having  the  roots  *  eaten  sopped  in  wine ;'  adding,  *  to 
give  them  the  greater  grace  in  eating,  that  they  should  bo 
boiled  with  prunes.' 
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Tlie  honour  of  first  cultivating  the  potato  in  Ireland,  where 
it  hassu  lung  constituted  the  principal  food  uf  the  peasantry, 
has  been  attributed  to  the  (;randfather  of  Sir  Robert  South- 
well, president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Sir  Robert's  statement 
was  to  the  effect  that  his  anre»tor  had  obtained  some  roots 
from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  well-known  story  of  Raleigh's 
liavinf^  first  nlantcd  the  potato  in  his  garden  at  Youghal, 
and  of  the  disappointment  uf  the  gardener  in  autumn  on 
tasting  the  apples  of  the  '  fine  American  fruit,'  and  of  his 
subsequent  discovery  of  the  tubers,  when  he  was  desired  by 
his  muster  to  throw  out '  the  useless  weeds,'  is  probably  au- 
thentic also. 

But  the  potato  had  been  known  in  Spain  and  Portugal  at 
an  earlier  period,  and  it  is  from  the  latter  country  that  we 
most  directly  derive  the  name  by  which  we  know  it:  this 
is  easily  shown.  Although  the  natives  of  North  America  I 
called  our  plant  openawk,  those  of  the  south,  more  parti- 
cularly the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Quito,  called  it 
papas,  which  the  Spaniards  corrupted  into  battata:  this 
again  their  neighbours  in  Portugal  softened  into  bata-ta 
(da  terra),  to  which  po-ta-to  is  a  very  close  approximation. 

The  potato  was  cultivated  in  Ireland  long  before  its  in- 
troduction into  Lancashire,  which  was  owing  to  a  shipwreck, 
it  is  said,  at  North  Meols,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ribble,  where 
the  mode  of  propagation  still  maintains  pre-eminence,  and 
whence  the  culture  of  this  important  plant  has  gradually 
spread  through  every  portion  of  Great  Britain. 

It  was  not  however  until  after  a  considerable  time  that 
it  became  palatable,  productive,  and  farinaceous,  or  admitted 
into  the  course  uf  field  husbandry.  It  was  limited  to  the 
garden  for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  afier  it  was  first 
planted  at  Youghal,  and  it  was  not  until  1732  cultivated  as 
a  field  crop  in  Scotland.  It  appears  (from  the  *  General 
Report  of  Scotland')  that  in  the  year  I7'J5-6  the  few  po- 
tato plants  then  existing  in  gardens  about  Edinburgh  were 
left  in  the  same  spot  of  ground  from  year  to  year,  as  recom- 
mended by  Evelyn:  a  few  tubers  were  perhaps  removed  fur 
use  in  the  autumn,  and  the  parent  plants  were  well  covered 
with  litter,  to  save  them  from  the  winter's  frost. 

A  strange  objection  to  potatoes  was  urged  by  the  Puritans, 
who  denied  the  lawfulness  of  eating  them,  because  they  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  but  whether  we  view  this  vege- 
table with  reference  to  its  adaptation  to  every  soil  and  almost 
every  climate,  or  as  a  great  source  of  food  and  nutritive 
properties,  it  must  be  ranked  among  the  best  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

Though  the  plant  may  be  propagated  both  by  its  seed  and 
tubers,  practical  management  has  confined  the  cultivation 
to  the  latter  mode,  except  for  the  purpose  of  raising  new 
varieties  or  renewing  old  ones.  Those  who  are  curious  about 
varieties  (which  are  now  innumerable),  can  almost  indefi- 
nitely pursue  their  object ;  for  the  seed  of  a  species,  the  red 
apple  for  example,  wdl  sport,  and  this  too  without  hybri- 
dising (that  is,  without  the  admixture  of  its  seed  with  th:a 
of  any  other  species,  the  produce  uf  which  would  be  hybrids) 
into  nulnberlc^»s  varieties  of  form  and  colour — round,  flat, 
oblon:;.  red,  pink,  black,  white,  mixed,  and  purple,  of  every 
bliade  and  colour.  These,  whether  hy.brids  or  not,  are  re- 
produced through  successive  seasons  by  the  tubers  alone,  if 
they  possess  those  qualities  which  render  them  desirable  for 
continued  cultivation,  on  account  of  peculiar  adaptation  to 
early  or  late  seasons,  size,  predominance  cf  farina,  &c.* 

This  mode  of  propagation  by  tubers  cither  improves  those 
qualities  or  gradually  develops  objectionable  properlies. 
Some  varieties  are  therefore  permanently  established,  while 
the  culture  i>f  others  is  either  abandoned,  or.  if  continued,  it 
is  known  that  (hose  varieties  revert  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations  to  the  nature  of  their  parent  kind,  and  therefore 
cease  to  constitute  a  varietv. 

m 

In  the  vc<;etable  kin«*dom.  hybrid  plants  have  not  the 
power  of  propagation  by  seed;  but  they  can  be  rendereil 
re|>r^)iliietive  by  buiMint;  and  grafting,  or  by  means  uf  cut- 
tinzs  slips  ami  tubers,  and  an  original  stock  comparativi'ly 
woi'thlcbs  nriy  be  hiirhlv  impru\ed  by  such  monies  of  nuilii- 
pheation.  But  wlien  a  farmer  )H)S!«tMiSi!S  t\^u  ur  three  kimls 
of  ilecided  exet-llence,  he  will  act  wi>ely  by  not  encumber- 
inic  his>titres  with  to)  many  varieties,  which  always  occasion 
trouble  and  eoiifu<»ion  in  ihe  field  management. 

•  M    Sir.'-T't.  n  ili->*-ii.-ir-)ii<.]  .iinl  afciiratf  Kmn-h  I'xpi-nmrntilNt.  r»- 
fi-rn-l  to  111  ii'i.*  ■  liiiii  ..I' .  I.    r  \.ii,'.i'.tin»','  lo-riA  lint  i>ia  ni  .Tut'  %.iiitMii>»  hi' 
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In  order  to  obtain  leed,  properly  u calUd. iIm  .  ,^ 
perfectly  ripe,  should  be  dried,  and  theii  diftcng^p<i 
its  seed  by  rubbing  with  the  haiid.  The  scvd  Ut^j^mm 
preserved  in  a  dry  place,  in  pa|)er  or  cluih  ba^».  ub:. 
middle  of  March  or  beginninic  of  April,  vhcu  it  =m 
sown  in  wooden  boxes  or  earthen  pan*.  «iih  a  cNjt«r: 
lc!>s  than  half  an  inch  of  well  pulvenavd  earth.  Tuc  \t 
ought  then  to  be  placed  in  hotbeds  of  mild  Ltrai.  s^t, 
suited  to  the  raising  of  balf-hanly  anuuaU.  The  pi 
when  an  inch  high,  should  be  pricked  out  laiu  oilR-r  \c 
and  placed  in  a  temperature  soiuewbat  luvcr  iL^a  u 
to  inure  them  to  the  external  air,  to  vhicb  iLai  thdH 
exposed  after  frosts  havii  ceased.  Thi»e  pUnU  ibow 
put  out  in  drills  sixtoen  inclies  apart,  and  wiih  the  i 
of  six  inches  between  the  plant*  in  the  ruva.  TU 
produce  tubers  in  the  first  year,  and  ilicaa  nu}  be  |4 
in  the  following  season  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Fur  very  early  crops,  tuch  as  thoae  which  the  a»k  I 
and  walnut-leaved  kinds  in  particular  \i«lil.  ibe  bmi 
cessful  treatment  was  that  practised  by  tbe  late  Mr.  k. 
president  of  the  London  Horticultural   Socteti.  fr 
course  uf  whose  practice  we  give  tUc  fullovinf  oc' 
struct  ion : — Drills  may  be  formed  in  m  wum  and  mm 
situation  (and  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south)  durtc 
of  the  winter  months,  two  feet  apart,  and  leven  or 
inches  deep.    Stable  dung,  half  def^>upoaed,  abouU  k 
in  the  drills  and  combined  with  the  eartb  four  incbcsi 
wards,  and  covered  with  some  of  the  mould,  which  hmt 
thrown  out  in  forming  the  drills,  by  tbe  rake.tu  vj 
inches  of  the  surface.  The  sets  uncut  are  then  to  U  ■ 
with  the  crown  eye  uppermost,  in  the  centre  %d 
four  inches  from  each  other,  and  to  be  cuvercd  ^um 
inch  of  mould  at  first,  and  afterwards  with  an  aba 
quantity  of  sifted  ashes,  until  the  plants  are  so  i^wsti 
advamed  as  to  require  the  usual  earthing,  of  wbek  Im 
very  little  is  necessary.    Mr.  Knight  uaed  leaves  as  a  1 
at  the  sides  of  the  drills  in  the  early  permda,  Ui  on 
much  warmth  as  poasible,  and  better  tu  guard 
effects  of  frost. 

This  management  alone  will  be  found  sucrciafuL  i 
perhaps  in  very  tenacious  clay  soil,   in  which  tkc  n 
winter  may  lodge  so  near  the  fibres  of  the  plants  H 
stroy  them  altogether;    but   destruclioa   fn 
may  easily  be  avoided  by  increasing   the  ori^ti      i 
the  furrows  and  luosening  the  bed  of  clay  b«Lw«  ^ 
spade  to  such  a  depth  as  will  allow  the  water  to  deac 
the  surface,  with  a  drain  to  carry  it  off  altogcti 
laying  below  some  absorbent  matter,  such  &•  a»aK«»t 
or  calcareous  gravel. 

The  germination  of  the  sets  may  be  accelerated  hft 
management  previously  to  their  being   planted.  ^ . 
them  on  a  fluur,  sprinkling  them  with  water  uniii       i 
and  then  covering  them  with  finely-silled  muuha. 
be  done  in  December  or  eaily  in  January,  tbe  u 
strong  shoots,  may  be  taken  up  in  February  (with  -■ 
earth  as  possible  adhering  to  them),  and  carefy 
in  the  drills  ])reparvd  as  directed,  and  cu\«red  ■ 
rutted  leaves  ur  earth  in  the  same  way. 

To  market -gardeners  it  is  a  great  object  to  raise       e 
potatuc^s.  eunsideriiig  the  hii;h  price  which  they  m 
them,  though  in  their  waxy  state  lliey  are  neiilier  «hw 
nur   palatable.     Next  in  early  matunty  tu  the  ash-1 
and  walnut-leaved  arc  the  early  Muuly'aud  early  t 
and  Fox's  seedling. 

The  best  soil  for  potatoes  generally  is  that  which  ■ 
gcthor  fresh  from  the  state  of  ley,  ur  which  has  Dm 
been  broken  up :  land  which  has  been  in  grwas  for 
ur  three  years  is  easily  pre|)ared  for  the  pnnapal  ciw 
should  be  as  deeply  ploughed  as  iHMsible  before  «iDte 
early  in  March  harruwcil,  and  tnoruaghU  cruM-pliH 
After  lyiii'^  in  this  state  for  two  or  iluve'  wevks^  u  • 
ac;aip  be  well  harrowed  and  very  deeply  plouighcd 
without  brint^ing  up  any  bail  substratum,  and  it  «iU  Li. 
fit  for  the  reception  of  the  crop. 

The  most  approve<l  modes  of  acttint^  arw  as  fLU>i 
Drills  should  be  formed  in  the  well -pulverised  IcmL 
double  buntings  of  the  plough,  in  order  to  have  the  aIm 
unifurm,  which  is  essential  to  the  correctness  of  ^ucm 
operations.     The  dung  is  then  to  lie  carteil  out,  and  h 
by  I  be  earter  with  a  drag-furk  as  his  horse  and  r 
tor\v;ird>(tlic  hoihe  walkiny  in  the  centre  uf  thiwdruji 
tli(>  wheels  move  in  the  other  two), in  sucbquaniitiei 
m«»st  eonvenienilv  shaken  outiulo  the  d.mi  by  the  m« 
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employed  to  spread  it.  In  dry  weather  tlic  eartinfi:  does  no 
injury,  and  this  method  is  universal  in  Scotland.  The  other 
principal  nuxle,  more  generally  pursued  in  Ireland  by  some 
if  the  lu^st  culiivalors  of  the  potato,  is  to  cart  out  the  manure 
before  the  drills  are  formed,  in  rows  seven  or  eight  yards 
apart,  and  to  supply  the  drills  from  the  heaps  as  the  plough 
advances  in  its  work,  reserving^  just  as  much  as  is  supposed 
lufiicient  for  the  concluding  drills,  which  are  to  be  made  in 
the  sections  of  the  field  previously  occupied  by  the  rows  of 
manure.  By  the  latter  treatment  the  manure  may  be  laid 
over  tlie  sets — which  cannot  be  done  in  the  former  case — 
and  this  will  preserve  them  from  being  displaced  or  crushed 
by  the  feet  of  the  horses  during  the  process  of  covering  the 
seed.  But  against  this  adx'antage — which  is  not  inconsider- 
ajjle — there  is  tlie  inconvenience  of  calculating  with  preci- 
sion and  laying  aside  as  the  plough  advances  to  draw  the  last 
drills— where  the  rows  had  stood — the  precise  complement 
of  manure,  and  the  difficulty  to  the  ploughman  of  preserving 
the  exact  breadth  in  those  drills. 

Some  avoid  any  perplexities  in  those  respects  by  plouch- 
Ing  in  the  manure  thoroughly  before  drilling,  and  either 
dropping  the  set  in  every  third  furrow,  or  rolling  the  whole 
manurea  and  plou'^hed  surface,  and  then  making  drills. 
Our  own  experience  is  greatly  in  favour  of  this  latter  mode, 
when  the  fertilising  matter  is  abundant  and  of  the  short  de- 
tcription  which  freely  combines  with  the  soil  and  does  not 
obstruct  the  plough  in  the  subsequent  drilling.  The  lazy-bed 
method  is  so  generally  condemned  that  any  explanation  of 
It  here  would  be  superfluous,  yet  in  undrained  bog-land,  or 
under  any  circumstances  in  which  a  redundancy  of  wetness 
is  probable  in  the  autumn,  as  on  low  mr.rshy  lands,  or  stiff 
;lay  soils  which  have  no  sufficient  inclination  to  carry  off  the 
rater,  and  are  likely  to  be  saturated  with  moisture  in  win- 
ter from  want  of  drainage,  the  lazy-bed  system  is  by  far  the 
lafest.  The  deep  wide  furrows  at  each  side  carry  off  the 
irater,  or  at  least  remove  it  from  the  potato.  Thousands  of 
:ons  of  potatoes  in  the  last  year  (1839)  were  utterly  lost  in 
Ireland,  being  drilled  in  fiat  and  tenacious  lands,  which 
rould  have  escaped  destruction  from  the  continued  rains  of 
;hat  season  if  drained  by  the  furrow  of  the  lazy-bed.  Be- 
tides, where  circurantances  preclude  the  practicability  of 
leep  ploughin*:,  the  lazy-bed  practice  repeated  for  three 
^ears  will  completely  spade- trench  the  entire  land,  and  thus 
sffect  an  important  benefit  not  otherwise  attainable  by  the 
tumble  tiller  of  the  soil  who  has  no  teams  for  ploughing  it 
•ffectually.  Thus  local  or  national  modes,  though  apparently 
iefective  to  the  superficial  observer,  are  sometimes  founded 
ipon  sound  principles,  and  though  we  feel  disposed  to  ex- 
slude  the  minute  details  of  what  is  only  defensible  under 
peculiar  circumstances  from  an  essay  on  potato  culture  under 
3ur  modern  system,  we  protest  against  the  unqualified  con- 
demnation of  a  method  which  is  still  pursued  throughout 
nearly  one  half  of  Ireland. 

The  sets  (uncut,  for  reasons  to  be  yet  assigned)  are  next 
to  be  laid  down,  either  under  or  over  the  manure,  at  the 
ftVeraire  distance  of  sixteen  inches,  by  the  setters,  who  move 
in  a  retm^^rade  direction,  and  are  provided  with  aprons  to 
contain  the  sets.  A  sufficient  number  of  men  is  in  at- 
tendance to  divide  the  manure  evenly  in  the  drills;  the 
plough  al-o  is  in  the  field  in  order  that  there  may  be  the 
least  possible  exposure  of  the  manure  and  sets  to  the  sun  or 
to  pa;chin<x  wind,  ^hut  the  plough  should  cover  the  sets 
rather  li^hily  in  clay  sod. 

The  roller  is  next  used  to  lay  an  even  surface  to  the 
brairdinu*  plants  and  to  facilitate  the  subsequent  progress 
of  the  parinti:  ])loui;h,  which  is  to  be  set  to  work  when  the 
sterna  are  six  or  sevon  inches  high,  and  should  move  as  close 
to  the  plants  as  is  practicable  without  injuring  their  tender 
Hbrcs.  The  woeders  should  then  hoe  the  plants  carefully, 
and  immediately  afterwards  (for  the  influence  of  wind  or 
hot  air  on  the  roots  is  pernicious)  the  scuffler  or  drill-harrow 
is  to  follow,  in  order  to  clean  and  level  the  intervals,  before 
the  earthing  plouj^h,  with  either  double  or  single  mould- 
board,  is  iniroduced  to  apply  fresh  earth  to  the  stems. 

Such  is  the  method  of  earthing  universally  pursued  by  the 
farmer  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  in  England  the  hand- 
hoc  is  princi])ally  used  fir  destroying  weeds,  loosening  the 
iarth,  and  mouldin.:;  the  plants ;  for  the  two  first  of  these 
>pcrations  the  beanhoc  (  which  cuts  about  six  inches 
ieep)  is  used,  and  tiie  turnip- hoc  for  drawing  the  earth  to 
i.he  stems.  One  man  will  hoe  out  the  weeds  and  loosen 
:hc  soil  of  half  an  acre  per  day,  and  the  subsequent  earth- 

^*  A  Scotch  torm,  signifying  '.fhcoting  out,* 


in^  of  the  same  quantity  is  also  executed  by  one  man* 
This  is  far  cheaper  than  horse-work,  and  it  docs  no  in- 
jury to  any  of  the  stems,  and  makes  no  waste  land  at  the 
headriggs;  and  where  the  earth  has  been  perfectly  well 
prepared  at  the  commencement,  this  manual  husbandry  is 
the  best. 

If  this  system  be  found  most  effectual  in  England,  where 
the  wages  of  a  labourer  are  2s,  a  day,  it  must  be  far  more  so 
in  Ireland,  where  they  are  but  half  that  amount,  and  where 
practice  would  soon  give  sufficient  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
the  hoe. 

As  to  the  distance  between  the  drills,  due  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  natural  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  quantity 
and  description  of  manure  available,  or  in  other  words,  to 
the  probable  luxuriance  of  foliage.  Mr.  Knight,  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  allowing  room  in  proportion  to  the  vigour 
and  height  of  the  plants,  has  laid  down  an  exact  rule  thus : — 
'  the  height  of  the  stems  being  three  feet,  the  rows  ought  to 
be  four  feet  apart  :*  but  for  a  general  average,  thirty  inches 
is  the  best  distance.  As  to  excess  of  foliage,  we  are  certain 
that  it  is  not  desirable,  for  the  produce  of  tubers  is  not 
always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  foliage ;  under  high 
and  rank  stems  there  is  often  a  very  scanty  crop,  and 
Mr.  Knight  is  justified  by  experience  in  his  observation 
that  *  the  largest  produce  will  be  obtained  from  varieties  of 
rather  early  habits  and  rather  low  stature,  there  being  in 
very  tall  plants  much  time  lost  in  conveying  the  nutriment 
from  the  soil  to  the  leaves,'  and  consequently  strong  and 
upright  stems,  which  do  not  fall  down  and  shade  the 
others,  are  those  which  are  desirable. 

Two  more  earthings  are  usually  given,  but  it  is  ques^ 
tionable  whether  even  one  be  necessary  in  soil  of  average 
depth,  unless  there  be  a  very  wide  interval  between  the 
drills,  and  it  is  certain  that  much  earthing  in  dry  and 
shallow  soil  is  injurious ;  for  by  withdrawing  the  earth 
from  contiguity  to  the  fibres  which  ramify  and  penetrate 
far  in  loose  soil,  and  laying  it  on  the  head  of  the  drill, 
and  in  the  high  ridgclct  form,  it  is  applied  where  it  is  use- 
lc!9i  for  the  nourishment  of  the  tubers,  and  in  a  position  that 
favours  the  rapid  escape  of  moisture,  which  in  such  soil  it 
ought  to  be  an  object  to  retain.  In  deep  land,  more  parti^- 
cularly  if  it  be  of  tenacious  quality,  the  furrows  at  each  side 
of  the  drill  will  be  in  general  seasons  most  serviceable  as 
drains,  as  well  as  for  furnishing  earth  to  support  the  stems, 
while  the  moisture  will  be  sufficiently  retained  for  tho 
roots. 

Experiments*  have  led  to  the  inference  that  in  soil  of  a 
loose  porous  quality  there  is  probably  a  greater  produce  by 
not  affording  any  (or  a  very  slight)  moulding,  but  by  digging; 
instead,  between  the  rows ;  for  deep  and  perfect  pulverization, 
next  to  an  adequate  allowance  of  rich  manure,  is  the  main 
cause  of  a  large  produce.  In  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of 
manure  will  be  the  necessity  for  opening  the  soil  beneath, 
to  allow  the  fibres,  which  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  a  depth 
incredible  to  those  who  have  not  followed  their  ramifications, 
to  extract  all  the  nourishment  which  the  subsoil  may  affonl. 
If  there  be  abundance  of  nutriment  above,  neither  the  neces- 
sity nor  perhaps  the  inclination  for  penetrating  deeply  can 
exist,  and  in  such  coses  the  operation  of  earthing  by  the 
plough,  as  long  as  it  can  be  introduced  without  injury  to  tho 
stems,  may  be  useful  in  many  ways,  but  unquestionably  by 
guarding  ihem  from  the  effects  of  storm  in  exposed,  and  from 
excessive  wetness  in  low  situations.  Besides,  in  regulating 
this  point,  regard  should  always  be  had  to  the  quality  of  tho 
potato,  for  the  tubers  of  some  varieties  have  a  tendency  to 
push  to  the  surface,  while  others  tend  into  the  earth,  and 
therefore  require  a  different  treatment. 

But  in  all  cases  the  earth  should  be  rendered  as  loose  and 
friable  as  possible,  by  spade,  hoe.t  or  plough,  and  where  la- 
bour is  easily  commanded,  the  spade  will  be  found  to  be 
the  more  efficacious  implement  in  the  first  course  of  treat- 
ment after  the  plants  are  well  up. 

Some  plant  one  or  two  sets  in  the  centre  of  e%*ery  square 
yard,  but  in  such  cases  great  and  continued  earthing,  unti] 
each  square  presents  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  is  contemplated  ; 
and  if  our  preceding  remarks  be  correct,  this  treatment  is 
only  applicable  to  deep  and  retentive  soils.  Great  returns 
have  no  doubt  been  thus  obtained,  but  by  this  mode  there  is 
the  least  possible  incorporation  of  the  manure  with  the  soil. 

In  minute  husbandry,  such  as  that  exemplified  in  la- 
bourers' allotments,  which  excludes  the  plough  altogetheri 

•  See  MarUn  Puyle't '  Cyclopvdia  of  Practical  HiuHandry,*  page  37St 
i  TIxbX  kiud  cullcU  the  Wnu-live,  i»bnp«^l  like  ao  «Uz«,   ■ 
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tliti  onlinary  and  best  prncticc  is  to  lay  the  sets  in  rows,  aHcr 
a  vrry  dci'i*  winter  clijij;ing.  marked  with  a  Kardon-hnc.  The 
workniun  dii^s  precisely  as  in  a  garden-plot  for  cabbas;es  : 
lie  clears  a  "hllle  drill,'  lavs  the  scis  straight,  puts  a  suf- 
ficiency of  manure  over  them,  and  then  covers  frum  iho 
next  spit,  which  he  digs  with  a  spade  or  a  three-pronged 
fork  flattened  at  the  ends,  levelling  and  pulverising  as  he 
advances  to  the  distance  at  which  he  again  puts  down  his 
line  and  forms  a  new  drill.  Thus  the  entire  niece  is  tho- 
roughly loosened,  the  manure  perfectly  covered,  and  ever}' 
facility  given  for  the  hand-hoeing  in  due  course. 

The  next  stage  of  the  potato  is  that  in  which  it  blossoms. 
It  has  been  recommended  to  pluck  off  the  flowers.  Exces- 
ffive  blossoming  is  no  doubt  injurious,  but  experience  has 
generally  prove<l  that  the  extra  cost  is  hardly  defrayed  by 
the  additional  produce  obtained.  If  the  flowers  are  plucked 
off,  they  shouUl  be  nipped  in  the  early  bud. 

When  the  crop  is  fully  ripe,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
withering  of  the  stalks,  and  when  the  land  is  free  from 
ktones,  labourers,  in  the  proportion  of  about  twenty  to  one 
plough  (half  of  these  being  usually  men,  and  the  remainder 
women  or  youn;;  persons),  should  be  set  to  pull  up  the 
fitalks,  and  carefully  collect  the  tubers  which  may  be  at- 
tached to  them,  before  the  plough  proceeds  in  its  operation. 
When  it  is  prepare<l  for  work,  the  men,  with  prongs  flattened 
at  the  extremity,  are  placed  at  such  distances  from  each 
other  OS  will  give  them  proper  time  to  fork  out  the  potatoes 
cleanly  for  the  pickers,  who  are  also  stationed  at  exact 
distances  with  a  basket  between  every  pair,  into  which  they 
gather  the  potatoes. 

The  common  swing-plough  may  be  cmnloycd  in  three 
ways : — First,  in  taking  off  a  slice  from  each  side  of  every 
drill,  and  leaving  it  to  the  workmen  to  open  out  the  centre 
with  their  proncs ;  or  in  its  third  movement  it  may  turn  up 
this  centre,  under  which  the  main  body  of  the  tubers  lie, 
which  is  more  expeditiously  and  easily  done  if  the  earth  be 
in  fit  condition,  second,  a  double  mould-board  plough  with 
a  long  sack,  and  divested  of  its  coulter,  may  be  drawn  by  two 
strong  horses  through  the  centre  of  the  drills,  and  com- 
pletely under  the  level  of  the  tubers,  so  as  to  avoid  injuring 
them,  by  which  means  the  work-people  will  be  kept  exceed- 
ingly busy ;  and  if  the  land  be  in  good  friable  order,  this  is 
the  most  expeditious  mode,  and  provided  there  is  a  perfect 
harrowing  afterwards,  the  crop  will  be  taken  out  with  suf- 
ficient cleanliness.  Third,  the  crop  may  be  taken  up  by 
prongs  or  long  narrow  spades  without  the  plough.  In  wet 
weather  this  more  tedious  but  far  safer  method  is  fre- 
quently adopted,  and  if  the  drills  be  short  and  the  hcn<lrtggs 
under  crop  also,  it  is  the  most  desirable,  effectual,  and  eco- 
nomical mode.  In  removing  the  produce  in  this  manner,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  number  of  gatherers  should  be  much 
less  in  proportion  to  the  men,  than  under  the  other  circum- 
stances. The  headriggs  should  evidently  be  the  first  parts 
of  the  field  cleared,  to  make  a  free  space  for  the  ploughs  in 
the  boutings  and  for  the  carts. 

One  horse  will  answer  for  three  carts  if  the  distance  of 
draught  to  the  pits  be  short,  by  changing  him  alternately 
from  an  empty  to  a  full  one,  but  this  only  a})plics  to  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  system  of  draught  by  single  carts  and 
horses.  The  general  mode  of  securing  the  crop  in  ])its  in 
the  field  is  the  safest.  In  making  the  pits — improperly  so 
termed,  for  the  base  is  only  sunk  a  few  inches,  and  the 
potatoes  are  raised  considerably  in  the  heaps — the  only 
caution  to  be  ob>erved  is  that  furrows  should  bo  cut  on  all 
si<les  to  prevent  water  from  lodging  or  penetrating  inwards, 
and  that  the  earth  thrown  up  and  over  them  to  the  depth 
of  four  or  five  inches,  should  be  well  beaten  with  spade  or 
shovel  to  exclude  moisture  and  frost.  The  potato-stalks, 
however  ap|>arently  dry,  should  never  be  laid  between  the 
potatoes  and  the  earth  in  these  accumulations,  for  they  soon 
ferment  and  rot,  and  injure  all  the  potatoes  in  contact  with 
them.  Straw  is  at  least  useless.  The  length  of  the  pit  de- 
pends on  circumstances,  but  the  breadth  should  not  exceed 
four  feet,  as  large  accumulations  are  most  liable  to  fermenta- 
tions. 

The  only  decided  disease  of  the  potato,  besides  the  dry 
rot,  is  •  the  curl,'  which  is  an  imperfect  formation,  and  was 
lirht  generally  observed  in  17G  1.  when  it  gave  rise  to  va- 
rious conjectures  and  unprofitable  discussions:  the  cause 
is  yet  unknown.  One  tlunsf  however  is  clear,  that  from 
a  crop  of  which  any  part  is  intended  for  seed,  all  the  plants 
affucted  with  curl  should  be  carefully  separated  before  the 
geuenil  removal  commences.    The  dry  rot,  or  decay  of  the 


set,  which  during  recent  yean  so  feftrfully  prr 

many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  i«  alsi>  still  uiM-m^« 
as  to  its  real  cause,  though  the  presft  hsa  fifm«^l  vtth< 
and  very  plausible  theories  rospectini*  it.  Tuv  %aTc«  n 
was  remarked  for  many  years,  as  appears  by  tLc  '  i 
sophical  Transactions  of  the  Bath  Society.'  ai.d  «c 
reason  to  think,  in  seasons  similar  to  ihobe  which  wt 
experienced  in  latter  years.     The   set,  though  apf 
sound  when  planted,  has  cither  failed  to  fvemtnAife 
and  rotted  away,  or  has  feebly  and  partially  thrrfva  c 
sickly  shoots.    The  most   contradictory  cmu&e4  hxvt 
assigned:    over-ripening  in   the   preceding   year;   i 
ripening;  fermentation  in  the  pits;  femientaiion  uf 
in  the  ground  when  placed  in  contact  with  hut  dun^  < 
is  utterly  absurd,  for  when  in  the  ground  no  injurix 
mentation  can  arise) ;  very  hot  weather,  great  drji 
sun,  cold  parching  wind,  dry  and  healing  manure,  an 
which  is  always  damp ;  exhaustion  of  the  kind  frum 
course  of  culture,  contradicted  by  many  instai.ce«  la 
it  appears  that  the  produce  of  the  sainc  variet}  — for  l 
the  apple — has  been  successively  cultivated  du.*-.n( 
five  years  without  any  failure ;  or  the  los*  of  Tiiahr 
prematurely  shooting. 

If  potatoes  have  fermented  in  their  accumulated 
they  would  bear  obvious  evidence  of  it  and  tbeni 
rejected.     Fermentation  cannot  l>o  the  true  cause  n 
or  even  the  majority  of  cases,  nor  does  the  faili      vr 
proceed  from  insects  in  the  eyes,  as  has  been  si 
if  so,  it  is  difllicult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  scwm 
same  heap  planted  at  one  part  of  the  day  have  i 
failed,  while  others  put  into  the  g;round  at'anotbei 
pushed  forth  healthy  shoots.    As  to  decay  in  the  Um 
the  contiguity  of  fermenting  manurv^ '  how  is  it  tobf  i 
that  the  gases  evolved  by  fermenting  manure 
the  sets?  fermenting  manures  would  rather 
their  warmth,  and  excite  their  growth  by  the  a!       u  i 
their  essential  qualities,  carbon  and  ammon^  dBn 
plants.    Why  do  not  the  gaseous  exlialations  fron 
fermenting  iiot-beds  destroy  the  tender  plants  i 
raised  in  them  ?'     (Doyle's  Cycif)perdia  *)f  PrtKiwm 
bandry.) 

The  same  causes  which  are  severally  assigned  I 
total  ur  partial   failure  of  the  potato    in  numbe 
stances,  and  to  a  most  distressing  extent  in  Ir 
existed  since  the  culture  of  the  potato  coraiiMnn.vii 
without  the  effects  deplored,  which  have  only  prevadcd* 
a  verv  recent  space  of  time.     But  from  the  frcqi 
searching  investigation  of  the  subject  by  the  most  c 
and  practical  men,  a  preventive  against  the  failure  um 
ascertained,  namely,  the  planting  of  entire  tubers.  Wh 
cut  sets  have  failed,  the  entire  tubers  have  resisted  t 
turc  decay;  whether  it  arises  from  atmospheric  mflo 
debility  of  constitution,  or  from  any  of  the  cooin 
causes,  the  entire  tubers  resist  these  noxious  influe: 
germinate  healthily  and  freely.    All  reports  apvc 
point;   there  is  no  risk  in  this  case,  if  the  tiiben  br 
when  planted ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  in  all  fH 
their  growth,  the  uncut  tubers  maintain  a  decided  ttifci 
and  yield  a  corresiionding  produce. 

The  farina  of  the  potato,  properly  granulated  aivj 
sold  in  our  shops  as  tapioca,  to  wdirh  it  bean  tbr  « 
resemblance  both  in  appearance  and  essential  pnp 
For  confectionary  the  flour  is  so  delicately  white,  sa 
so  digestible  and  nutritious,  that  it  ouglit  to  be 
general  use,  among  the  children  of  the  poor  esp^i 
the  winter  season,  when  they  so  rarely  enjoy  the 
milk ;   and  the  cost  is  not  more  than  a  sixth  or  soa 
the  price  of  tapioca  or  arrow-root,  if  it  be  made  at 
Few  housewives  are  ignorant  of  the  method  of  obu 
by  the  use  of  a  common  hsnd-grater  and  sieve;  v 
yielding  larger  supplies  some  machinerr  is  necestarr. 

POTEMKI'N    GREGORY       AIKXANDROI 
PRINCE,  born  near  Smolensk,  of  a  noble  tboufk 
family,  entered  the  armv  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  i* 
fained  a  cometcy  in  the  iRussian  guards.     When  tbi 
lution  took  place  at  Petersburg,  in  1 762,  by  whicb 
III.  was  dethroned,  and  his  wife  Cath^ina  proci 
press  of  all  the  Russias,  Potcmkin  took  the  ]        h 
tharina,  and  was  very  octive  in  bringing  his  re^H 
to  her  cause.     He   was  duly  notiral'  by   GWi 
aAer  some  time  he  became  her  &vouhte.  ■ 

better  claims  to  favour  than  mere  pcnoiud  atti 
he  hod  great  natural  abUitieSy  comprthemm 
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great  presence  of  mind :  the  empress  conceived  a  real  es- 
teem for  him,  which  survived  the  loss  of   her    affection. 
Unlike  lier  other  favourites,  Potemkin,  when  no  longer  her 
personal  favourite,  continued  to  be  the  confidential  minister 
and  trusty  advisor  of  his  sovereign,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  most  influential  man  in  Russia.  His  views  were  turned 
towards  the  south,  and  he  encouraged  Catharina  to  extend 
her  dominions  in  the  direction  of  Turkey.     He  was  a  main 
promoter  of  the  war  against  the  Porte  in  1771-2,  in  which 
the  Crimea  and  Kuban  were  dismembered  from  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  by  which   Russia  acquired  a  footing  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine.     He  was  afterwards  the  means  of  in- 
ducing Herachus,  czar  or  prince  of  Georgia,  to  do  homage 
to   the  empress,   and  receive  a  Russian  garrison  at  Titlis. 
He  also  induced   Solomon,  the  sultan  of  Iiniretia,  to  do 
the  same.     Lastly,  he  took  advantage  of  a  dispute  with  the 
khan  of  the  Crimea,  who  had  been  acknowledged  as  an  in- 
dependent sovereign,  to  reduce  that  Gne  province  under  the 
subjection  of  Russia,  in  the  years  1 784-5.    The  countries 
dismembered  from  the  Ottoman  empire  were  formed  into  a 
Russian  government,  which  received  the  classical  name  of 
Tauris,  or  Taurida,  and  Catharina  bestowed  upon  Potemkin, 
for  his  services,  both  military  and  diplomatic,  the  surname  of 
Taurisschesky.   Conformably  to  this  name,  themagniflcent 
palace  whirh  Catharma  had  built  for  him  at  Petersburg 
was  styled   the  Taurian  or  Taurida  palace.     In  1787,  war 
having  broken   out  again  between  the  Porte  and  Russia, 
Potemkin  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian 
armies,  with  several  experienced  generals  under  his  orders, 
among  whom  was  Suwarrow.     In  1788,  Oczakow  was  taken 
hy  the  Russians,  and  Ismael  in  the  following  year.    The 
Russians    occupied  Moldavia,  Bessarabia,  Wallachia,  and 
part  of  Bulgaria.     In  1791,  Potemkin  left  the  army,  and 
returned  to  Petersburg  to  enjoy  his  triumphs.     He  gave  a 
magnificent  entertainment  to  the  empress  and  her  court  in 
tlie  Taurida  palace,  which  is  well  described  by  Tooke  and 
the  other  historians  of  Catharina.  It  was  a  gorgeous  display, 
worthy  of  the  Eastern  fairytales.    The  empress,  contrary  to 
her  custom,  stayed  till  midnight,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the 
pleasure  of  her  host  and  of  the  company.    As  she  was  going 
to  letirc,  she  turned  to  Potemkin  to  express  her  satisfac- 
tion, when  the  prince  fell  on  his  knee,  and  seized  her  hand, 
which  he  bedewed  with  tears.    This  was  a  burst  of  genuine 
feeling,  and  in  a  man  who  had  long  appeared  a  stranger  to 
such  emotions.    Shortly  after,  Potemkin  quitted  Petersburg 
to  return  to  the  army.     He  attended  the  congress  of  Jassy  in 
170*2,  but  the  negotiations  had  already  begun,  and  were  car- 
ried on  between  Prince  Repnin  and  the  grand-vizier.     Po- 
temkin fell  ill  at  Jassy  of  an  epidemic  which  was  raging  at 
that  time.     When  Catharina  heard  of  it,  she  sent  two  of  her 
first  phvsicians  to  attend  on  him ;  but  he  would  pay  no  at- 
tention to  their  advice,  and  indulged  even  more  than  usual 
in   his  intemperate  manner  of  living.      His  disease  gaining 
ground,  he  tliouj^ht  of  removing  from  Jassy  to  Nicolaie^ 
a  town  whi('h  he  had  built  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yekol 
with  the  B<)g,  but  he  had  scarcely  travelled  ten  miles  when 
he  felt  himself  dying.     He  was  taken  out  of  his  carriage, 
and  laid  down  on  the  grass  by  the  road  side,  under  a  tree, 
where  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  niece  the  Princess  Bra- 
nicka,  in   October,  17'J2,  at52  years  of  ape.     His  remains 
were  moved  to  Kherson,  where  a  mausoleum  was  raised  to 
him  by  order  of  Catharina.     The   following  is  a  list  of  his 
titles   and   ollices  at  the  time  of  his  death  :— ho  was  fleld- 
marshal  of  Russia,  chief  general  of  the  cavalr}',  great-ad- 
miral of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  governor-general  of 
Taurida  and  Ekatarinoslaf,  master  of  the  ordnance,  inspector- 
general  of  the  army,  grand-hetman  of  the  Cossacs,  adju- 
tant-general and  chamberlain  lo  the  empress,  colonel  of  seve- 
ral regiments,  and  knight  of  many  orders. 

Potemkin  was  a  man  of  contradictions  and  eccentricities ; 
of  great  natural  abilities,  vast  conceptions,  and  of  extensive 
thoufih  not  deep  information.  He  had  a  most  active  mind, 
with  an  indolent  habit  of  body.  Enthusiastic  in  his  youth, 
he  liv'jd  to  be  satiated  with  every  kind  of  excitement,  and 
weaiy  of  all  that  this  world  can  afford.  He  served  how- 
ever to  the  last  his  country  and  his  sovereign  with  zeal,  and 
he  was  the  means  of  establishing  the  power  of  Russia  on 
the  c<)asts  of  the  Euxine.  His  character  was  peculiarly 
Russian,  and  both  his  faults  and  his  good  qualities  were 
national. 

1H)TENTILLA  (so  called  from  its  potency  in  medicine, 
some  of  the  species,  especially  P.  repfans,  having  been  em- 
plc/ed  as  astringents)  is  a  large  rosaceous  genus,  the  species  , 


of  which  inhabit  exclusively  the  cooler  parts  of  the  world, 
and  prefer  the  coldest.  Most  of  them  are  herbaceous  per- 
ennials, a  very  few  only  forming  shrubs.  Their  flowers 
are  usually  yellow,  in  a  few  species  they  arc  white,  and  very 
rarely  they  are  purple.  Many  of  the  species  are  cultivated 
on  account  of  their  ornamental  appearance.  As  a  genus 
Potentilla  differs  from  Fragraria  (or  the  strawberry)  in  no- 
thing except  the  receptacle  of  its  fruit  being  dry  and  hard,  in- 
stead of  succulent  and  much  enlarged.  Such  of  the  species 
of  Potentilla  as  have  fingered  leaves  are  popularly  called 
cinquefoils. 

POTERIOCRINITES.  [Encrinites,  vol.  ix.,  p.  391.] 
N.B.  In  Mr.  Murchison's  great  work  on  the  Silurian  Sys- 
tem, vol.  ii.,  p.  672,  pi.  17,  fig.  3,  Professor  Phillips  de- 
scribes and  figures  a  new  genus  of  Encrinites  under  the 
name  of  Hyj)anthocrinites,  observing  that  in  it  the  lowest 
plates  clearly  seen  appear  to  correspond  to  the  first  costals 
of  the  genus  Actinocrinites^  and  that  the  pelvic  plates  were 
probably  small.  The  column  he  thinks  was  probably  short ; 
its  joints  are  prominent  in  the  middle,  and  thinnest  near  the 
body.  The  Professor  observes,  in  conclusion,  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  lower  plates  in  EucahjjUocrinites  of 
Goldfuss  is  so  very  similar  to  that  above  noticed,  that  it  is 
diflicult  to  suppose  the  genera  so  entirely  distinct  as  would 
be  the  case  if  Eucalyptocrinites  be  really,  as  Goldfuss  sup- 
poses, destitute  of  a  column.     Qucere  tamen. 

POTHIE'R,  ROBERT  JOSEPH,  born  at  Orleans  in 
1G99,  studied  in  his  native  town,  and  adopted  the  profession 
of  the  law.  He  was  made  conseiller  au  chatelSt  (court) 
of  Orleans,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  French 
law  in  the  university  of  that  city.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  chancellor  D*  Aguesseau,  and  he  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  civilians  that  France  has  pro- 
duced. Pothier  wrote  many  professional  works,  but  he 
chiefly  devoted  his  labours  to  extend  the  study  of  the 
Roman  law.  With  this  view  he  nublished  his  edition  of 
the  *  Digesta,'  which  is  entitled  '  Pandectae  JustinianeoD  in 
Novum  Ordinem  Digests;  cum  Legibus  Codicis  et  No- 
vellis  qusD  Jus  Pandectarum  confirmant,  explicant,  aut 
abrogant,'  3  vols.,  fol.,  Paris,  1748-52.  llie  work  contains 
an  introduction  on  the  history  of  the  Roman  law,  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  and  on  Hadrian's 
perpetual  Edict,  and  is  accompanied  by  notes  and  tables  of 
contents.  After  Pothier^s  death,  his  friend  Guyot  published 
a  new  edition  of  his  '  Pandects,*  in  which  he  inserted  many 
corrections  and  additions  that  Potliier  had  made  in  MS. 
on  a  copy  of  the  former  edition,  and  also  a  biographical 
notice  of  Pothier,  3  vols,  fob,  Lyon,  1782.  Other  editions 
of  Pothier*s  '  Pandects'  have  sinc^e  appeared :  amontr  which 
there  is  one  with  a  French  translation  by  Br6ard  Neuville 
and  Moreau  de  Mental  in,  Paris,  1810. 

Pothier  was  the  author  of  numerous  treatises  on  various 
branches  of  law :  'Trait6  du  Contrat  de  Mariage  ;*  'Trait6 
des  Contrats  Aleatoires;*  '  Du  Contrat  de  Vente;'  '  Du 
Contrat  de  Change  et  Billets  de  Commerce  ;*  '  Du  0)ntrat 
de  Louage ;'  *  Du  Contrat  de  Louage  Maritime  et  du  Con- 
trat de  Soci6t6 ;'  '  Traite  des  Obligations,'  which  has 
been  translated  into  English,  with  the  following  title,  '  A 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Obligations  or  Contracts,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  W.  D.  Evans,*  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1806  ;  *  Trait6  du  Domaine  de  Propriete,  de  la  Posses- 
sion, et  de  la  Prescription.*  These  and  other  treatises  of 
Pothier  have  been  collected  in  one  work  under  the  title 
'  Trait6s  sur  Diff^rentes  Matidres  de  Droit  Civil  appliqui'es 
ik  VUsage  du  Barreau  et  de  la  Jurisprudence  Fran9aise/  4 
vols.  4to.,  Orleans,  1781. 

The  compilers  of  the  new  French  Civil  Code  under  Napo- 
leon made  great  use  of  Pothier*s  treatises,  as  is  shown  in  a 
useful  work  by  M.  Ledru,  a  French  civilian,  entitled  *  Lo 
Pothier  des  Notaires,  ou  Abr6e6  de  ses  divers  Traites,  avec 
rindication  de  ceux  des  Articles  du  Code  Civil  dont  on  y 
retrouve  les  Dispositions,'  4  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1823.  On 
this  subject  Savigny  remarks,  '  It  is  generally  known 
that  Pothier  is  the  polar  star  of  Roman  law  to  modern 
French  jurists,  and  that  his  writings  had  a  most  immediate 
influence  on  the  code.  I  am  very  far  from  depreciating 
Pothier:  on  the  contrar)*,  the  jurisprudence  of  a  nation,  in 
which  he  was  one  of  many,  would  be  very  well  directed. 
But  a  juristical  literature,  in  which  he  stands  alone,  and  is 
honoured  and  studied  almost  as  an  original  authority,  is  an 
object  of  pity.'  (Vbm  Ben^f,  &c.,  p.  GO.)  The  treatise  on 
0)ntracts,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  Pothier't 
works  to  English  lawyers,  may  bo  comprehended  within  tho 
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nmo  juflsfmont.  It  ib  a  respectable  nnd  useful  work,  but 
it  vhoulrl  iu)t  \yi  Btudied  ns  an  nutliority.  Amoni;  the  other 
work^  of  Pot  bier  is  the  *  (JoutCime  d'Oi  leans/  1 7<iO,  which  is 
one  «jf  ihe  most  (•i)m]ilete  treatises  on  ilio  old  French  law. 

Pothicr  died  ut  Oi  U^ans  in  I  77*2.  He  h'M  many  works  in 
MS.  which  were  piiblJRhed  by  his  friend  Guyot :  "(Kuvres 
Posthumes  de  M.  J.  Poihier/  3  vols.  4to.,  Paris.  1777,  con- 
tainini?,  araung  others,  treatises  *  Des  Successions.*  *  Dcs 
Donations  TeKtamentaires/    *  Des  Donations  entro  Vifs/ 

•  Des  Cens/  •  Des  Fief's,*  *  De  la  Procedure  Civile  ct  de  la 
Prori'<lurc  Criminclle.' 

It  is  a  merit  of  Polhier  that  his  learnins;  was  enlightened 
by  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  morality,  and  religion.  He 
never  pave  his  sanction  to  any  of  the  unjust  and  cruel  prac- 
tices of  the  old  French  judiciary  system,  such  as  the  torture. 
In  his  treatise  *  De  la  ProcMure  Criininelle.'  sect,  iv., 
art.  2.  he  exposes  the  absurd  custom  which  existe<l  in  his 
time  in  France,  and  still  exists  in  some  European  states,  of 
obliging  the  accused,  at  the  bof^innine;  of  his  interrogation 
or  examination,  to  take  an  oath  to  reveal  all  the  truth,  thus 
inducing  him  to  perjure  himself  in  order  to  save  his  life: 

•  a  custom,'  observes  Pothier,  '  which  has  been  reprobated 
by  many  divines  and  moralists,  and  which  appears  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  code  of  (he  Inquisition.* 

POTlDi^iA.     [Macei>onia.] 

l»OTO'MAC.     [Maryland;  Vjroinia.] 

POTU'MIDA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  subgenus  of 
Dr.  Turton*s  ^enus  Myxcn,  placeil  by  Mr.  Swainson  in  the 
■ubfamilv  UfttonintV,  family  I'niomdft*.     (Mahwolngy,) 

POTUHOO'.  LMahsvpialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  4ft-2.] 

POTOSi',  a  town  in  South  America,  in  the  republic  of 
Bolivia,  and  in  the  ilepartment  of  Potosi,  is  built  on  the 
south-western  dci'livity  of  the  Cerro  de  Potosi,  in  19"  36' 
S.  lat.  and  60'^ '20' W.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  13,'2r.;) 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  town,  which  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  mines  of  the  Cerro  were 
in  a  flourishing  state,  is  said  to  have  contained  lUO.OOO 
inhabitants,  contained,  in  1820,  a  population  not  exceeding 
12,000,  aliout  half  of  whom  were  Peruvian  Indians.  It  is 
built  on  an  uneven  site,  and  the  streets  are  consemiently  irre- 
gular, but  they  are  tolerably  wide  and  clean.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  larire,  and  most  of  them  substantial.  On  one  side 
of  the  principal  sauare  stands  the  government-house,  a  long 
low  range  of  buildings,  including  the  courts  of  justice,  the 
gaol,  and  the  guard-house.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  cathedral, 
an  immense  edifice,  stdl  unfinished,  which  has  very  little 
claim  to  architect  oral  beauty.  The  mint  also  is  very  large, 
but  far  from  bein^  a  fine  building.  The  great  square  con- 
tains a  monument  ere<*ted  in  honour  of  Bolivar.  The  town 
is  well  supplied  with  meat,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  though  the 
surrounding  country  is  barren  and  exhibits  few  signs  of  ve- 
getation. The  Indians  live  mostly  on  potatoes.  The  cli- 
mate of  Potosi  presents  the  chan;*es  of  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year  every  day.  It  commonly  freezes  at  night,  and  the 
morning  is  piercingly  cold;  the  forenoon  is  like  the  finest 
March  dav  in  Rnglnnd :  from  noon  to  about  two  or  three 
o*clock  it  IS  (>xtremely  hot  in  the  sun,  but  in  the  shade  it  is 
not  only  cool,  but  very  cold.  The  evenings  and  the  early 
part  of  the  nights  are  usually  serene,  and  sometimes  mild. 
It  is  a  healthy  place,  but  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  air,  in 
consiHjuence  of  the  great  elevation  al)<)ve  the  sea-level,  pro- 
duces a  ilifiiculty  of  respiration  called  zarochi,  to  which 
even  the  natixes  and  animals  are  subject. 

The  Cerro  of  Potosi  rises  to  the  elevation  of  10,037  fwt 
above  the  s<*a.  It  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  has  the 
shape  of  a  perfect  cone,  but  is  not  volcanic,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed. It  does  not  produce  a  hlade  of  grass :  the  whole  moun- 
tain seems  t(»  consist  of  silvcr-ore  of  <lifreient  degrees  of  rich- 
ness. It  was  discovered  that  this  luountaiti  contained  silver- 
ore  by  an  Indian,  in  15-Ij,  who  bong  in  pursuit  of  a  lama 
np«)n  the  steep  declivity,  in  order  to  save  hiinsi»lf  from  tall- 
nig  caught  hold  of  a  shrub,  which  Iwing  torn  from  the  soil, 
exposed  amass  of  solid  Mlver  at  the  roots.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  day  the  mines  have  been  worked.  The  pro- 
duce of  thcMMnines  from  1550  to  ISdO  amounted  to  the 
enormoussuni of  ^JM*.)!!. .00^  Spanish  dollars, or  1S5,3SS,804/. 
The  greate^it  produce  was  in  l.)*<3,  when  it  amounted  to 
7,8'»8,H*i3  Spanish  dilhir-*.  or  l,7t»H,2oi/.  In  the  middle  of 
the  seventeeth  century  the  produce  began  gndually  to  fall 
off,  A  few  yeirs  previous  to  the  War  of  Independence  the 
produce  was  s>till  about  suou  marcs  (4000  |K>unds  a^'oirdu- 
pois)  of  pure  silver  weekly,  but  during  the  war  the  extcn- 
•ive  machinery  was  destroyed,  and  in  lb26  T«mple  etti- 
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mated  the  annual  produce  at  125,0001.  only,  or  ISO! 
weekly. 

(Humboldt,  Eftai  »ur  la  Xouvelie   Esfogne;  1 
Travph  in  varimtt  Parti  t^  Peru, 

POTOSI,  SAN  LUIS  DE.    [Mkx  rA!v  SraTit ] 

l^TSDAM  is  ono  of  the  two  gnvemraenia  vbich 
the  province  of  Brandenburg.     It  inrludea  tbc 
Berlin,  which,  though  only  '29  touare  mile^  in  meal,  1 
been  called  a  government  by  Haasel  and  otbetSb    Imb 
government  is  situated  between  51*  50'  and  a3P  35'  N.  bL 
and  between  1  r  1o'  ami  14"*  24'  E.  lonff.     It  la  bnaaM 
the  north  by  Mecklenburg- Schwerin  and   M.-Stnirfi,  « 
the  northeast  by  Pomerania,  on  the  ea«t  by  Fnnifat  m 
the  south  by  Saxony,  on  the  south-west  by  Anbali- 
on  the  west  by  the  province  of  Saxony,  and  on  ibe 
west  bv  Hanover.  It  is  formed  of  the  districts  fomerly 
the  Prieiiniiz,  the  Uckermark,  and  severml  cuvlei  d 
Middle  Mark,  and  is  divided  into  ibirteen  eircac^  bti 
the  district  of  Berlin.    The  area  is  800U  square  oiiUikaiw 
the  population  (18:)7)  1,169,706;  that  of  Berlin  i»  S<i,]»4 
This  tract  is  an  extensive  and  low  plain,  varied  onh  «» 
sionally  bv  sli^sht  elevations.    The  soiU  though  for  Ibi  »i4 
part  a  light  sand,  contains  some  fertile  apot*.  espensliya 
the  banks  of  the  rivers.    The  climate  is  i^ermlly  hauit. 
The  principal  mineral  is  bog-iron  ore«  which  bovctsr  ^m 
not  yield  above  20  per  cent.    The  inhabitants  aie  i»d» 
trious,  and  carry  on  manufactures  of  woollen,  reitoa,  sal 
linen.    The  principal  towns,  besides  Berlin  and  fWtdbai 
are  Brandenburg,  with  13,283  inhabitants;  PrenilaB.«:fk 
10,508   inhabitants;    Charlottcnburg,     637S    iahabilaeii: 
New  Ruppin,  7415  inhabitants;  Wittatock,  CI  13 
ants;  and  Spandau,  6753  inhabitants. 

POTSDAM,  the  capitsl  of  the  guvemment,  the  teA- 
soinest  town  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  next  to  Bairn,  m 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ruthe  and  tbc  HinioB 
an  island  about  18  miles  in  circuTnfeivnr«,  forasAhf  tht 
Havel,  some  small  lakes,  and  a  canal.  It  becaow  iW 
sional  residence  of  the  court  ab<»ut  the  end  of  tbc 
teenth  century,  but  it  is  indebted  for  its  chief  im 
to  Frederic  II.,  before  whose  time  the  oM  town 
of  only  four  streets.  Frederic  built  almost  the  vho^  cffk 
new  town,  and  had  several  of  the  new  itreet^  niadelcM 
like  rows  of  palaces,  the  fronts  being  all  of  sionc.  TW 
streets  are  rei^uUr  and  broad,  and  there  are  tone  pd 
squares;  but  the  whole  is  on  too  large  a  arale  far  ik 
population,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  enurt,  or  vbea  ikc 
garrison  is  re<luced,  the  town  sceras  deserted.  It  •  «>• 
rounded  by  a  rampart,  and  ban  nine  gale^  of  whiek 
Brandenburg  gate  is  a  handsome  triumphal  arrh 
from  the  arch  of  Trajan  at  Rome.  Of  the  ae\en 
over  the  Havel  and  the  canal,  the  finest  is  the  Tdbe 
bridge,  which  is  fiiM)  feet  long  and  30  wide,  and  ceBMiiirf 
8  iron  arches  resting  on  massive  stone  pillars.  Of  tbf 
numerous  fine  buildings  the  following  seem  to  be  thcMrii 
worthy  of  notice: — 1.  The  Royal  Palace,  in  iheoU  ice^ 
was  Unrun  by  the  elector  Fre<leric  William  I.,  and  raafacic^ 
by  Frederic  II.  It  is  an  oblong  parallelogram,  three  siftces 
hiu^h,  adome<l  with  colonnades  of  the  Corinthian  order.  TW 
main  entrance  is  towards  the  old  market-place,  a  hsailagr 
square,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  an  <^lisk  of  nd 
and  white  marble  75  feet  high,  the  four  sides  of  ehirhBiw 
ad»rne<l  with  busts  (tf  the  elector  Frederic  William  mi  rf 
kings  Freilvric  I.,  Frederic  William  I.,  and  Frcdcnc  D. 
This  palace  bos  extensive  gardens  along  the  rirer.  2.  lb 
Town-hall,  which  Frederic  II.  caused  to  he  built  in  1754.  m 
the  model  of  that  of  Amsterdam.  3.  llieTheatte.  4.1W 
new  great  poor-house  and  infirmary ;  and  5,  the  Xiliaty 
Orphan  Asylum.  Of  the  churches,  we  may  noctec  lit 
garrison  church,  which  contains  the  tomba  of  Fmkflt 
William  1.  and  Frederic  II.;  the  church  of  the  Hth 
(rhost,  with  a  fine  steeple  280  feet  high ;  and  the  YttKtk 
Protestant  church,  built  on  the  plan  of  the  Paaihm  SI 
Rome.  There  are  extensive  barracks  snd  a  large  bau^ag 
660  feet  in  length  and  75  feet  in  breadth,  for  e&eroMi^tks 
troops  in  bad  weather.  Potsdam  is  the  seat  of  the  guvcr*- 
mcnt,  and  of  all  the  offices  connected  with  it,  and  has  a  gi«A 
number  of  useful  and  charitable  instil utiona.  The  ftmtqti 
manufactures  are  sdk,  cotton,  linen,  woollens^  leatbcr,  ~ 
hosiery,  musical  instruments,  and  earriai^ea.  In  the 
factory  of  small  arms,  the  musket-barrels,  made  at 
are  fitted  with  stocks,  &c,  and  flnishec*  ^'*r  u«e. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Potsdam  are  the        ul 
agnieable  prgmenadei ;  the  F  « 
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in  (he  river  Ilavcl,  which  is  2000  paces  long  and  500  broad, 
i»'ith  fine  grounds  laid  out  in  what  the  Germans  call  the 
£n;;lii»h  styU',  and  containing  many  foreign  animals;  the 
Rubbian  colony  Alexandrewna,  established  in  1826;  and 
three  royal  palaces:  (1)  Sansouci,  the  favourite  residence  of 
Frederic  II.,  which  is  only  one  story  high,  with  a  circular  pavi- 
lion at  each  end,  in  one  of  whicii  the  king's  library  remains 
exactly  in  the  same  state  as  at  his  death.  The  i)alace  stands 
on  the  slope  of  an  eminence  and  commands  a  nne  prospect. 
The  gardens  are  very  extensive,  and  laid  out  with  much 
taste.  (2)  The  Marble  Palace;  and  (3)  the  New  Palace,  a 
>ory  magnificent  building  founded  by  Frederic  II.  The 
population  of  Poibdam  on  the  1st  of  January,  1838,  was 
2J,j60,  without  the  garrison,  which  varies  from  GUCU  to 
1U,U0U  men. 

(D icteric i,  Uebcrsicht  des  Verkehrs  im  Preussisrhcn 
Siuiiff*,  ice,  ISo8;  Iliirschelnian  ;  Cannabich :  Stem;  Miil- 
ler,  Geotrruph.  U'orterhuch  des  Premsinchen  Sfaatt^s,  183G  ; 
lleideinann,  Titp'jfj^rafjhischStatistisches  lydrttrbnch  der 
Prruisischen  Monarchie,  IbSO;  Schlieben,  Gemiilde  der 
Preussisvhen  Monarchie,  lb30;  OUicial  Population  Returns 
lor  J^37.) 

POiT,  PERCIVALL,  was  born  in  London  in  1713. 
He  was  inlendtid  (or  the  Church,  in  which,  under  the  pa- 
trona^^e  of  his  relation  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  he  had  good 
probpects  of  preferment;  but  nothiny;  could  induce  him  to 
jrive  up  hiss  inclination  for  surgery.  He  was  accordingly,  in 
1  7'1\),  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Nourse,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  one  of  the  few  by  whom  ana- 
tomical lectures  were  at  that  time  delivered.  In  1736  he 
cummeiiced  private  practice :  in  1745  he  was  elected  assist- 
ant sur<;eoi),  and  in  1749  full  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  In  1 7  JG  he  received  a  severe  compound  fracture 
ofhiblei^,  and  during  the  confinement  which  the  accident 
rendered  necesaary,  he  commenced  writing  the  surgical 
works  for  which  he  has  since  been  justly  celebrated.  His 
firat  publication  was  a  *  Treatise  on  Ruptures;'  in  1757  he 
wrote  on  Hernia  Congenita,  in  1758  on  Fistula  Lacry- 
nialis,  in  17Go  on  Injuries  of  the  Head,  in  1762  on  Hydro> 
cole,  in  17G5  on  Fistula  in  Ano.  At  subsequent  periods  he 
published  observations  on  fractures  and  dislocations,  cata- 
ract, polypus  of  the  nose,  chimney-sweepers  cancer,  morli- 
ficatioii  of  the  toes,  and  on  paralysis  irom  disease  of  the 
spine. 

In  17S7,  his  time  being  fully  occupied  in  private  practice, 
he  resigned  his  hospital-surgeoncy,  having  served  the  in- 
stitution for  nearly  half  a  century.     In  1788  he  died. 

Mr.  Pott's  writings  are  essentially  practical,  and  full  of 
common  sense;  and  the  clearness  and  purity  of  their  style 
contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  make  them  everywhere 
acceptable.  Probably  no  person  of  his  lime  had  more  in- 
liuence  in  the  improvement  of  surgery,  not  indeed  by  such 
scientific  principles  as  were  established  by  his  early  pupil 
John  Hunter,  but  by  the  introduction  of  judicious  and  sim- 
j)Ie  rules  of  practice  in  every  subject  to  which  he  directed 
his  attention.  Many  of  these  rules  are  still  strictly  followed 
both  in  \\\\>  country  and  on  the  Continent,  and  some  of  the 
dL-seases  vvliich  were  first  described  by  him  still  bear  his 
name,  as  Pali's  gangrene,  Pott's  fracture  of  the  leg,  &c. 

His  works  were  published  eollectively  in  several  forms 
after  his  death ;  the  best  edition  is  that  edited  by  his  rela- 
ti.iii  and  successor  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Earle,  in  3 
vol  nines,  8v().,  London,  1790,  and  in  subsequent  years. 

POITKR,  PAUL,  an  admirable  nainter  of  animals,  the 
son  of  Peiur  Potter,  an  artist  of  moderate  ability,  was  born 
at  Enkhuy>en,  in  the  year  1625.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments cf  his  art  from  his  father  ;  and  such  was  his  progress, 
that  at  lifteen  years  of  age  he  was  held  in  the  highest  de- 
gree of  estimation,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
l»roinis.ng  artists  of  his  time.  He  established  himself  at 
tlie  Hague,  v»here  he  was  greatly  patronised  by  Maurice, 
Prince  of  Orange,  for  whom  he  painted  some  of  his  finest 
pictures.  Here  he  mariie<l,  in  1650,  the  daughter  of  an 
architect  named  Balkanende,  in  whose  house  he  resided, 
and  afierwards  removed  to  Amsterdam.  He  was  naturally 
of  a  delicate  constitulion,  which  by  his  unremitting  attention 
tu  his  art  he  greatly  impaired,  and  died  on  the  15th  of  Jan., 
1G'»4,  in  tlie  ivveiity-ninth  year  of  his  aj:e. 

The  chief  excellence  of  Paul  Potter  consisted  in  his 
paiiJtmg  of  ows,  sheep,  goats,  and  other  animals,  in  which 
he  makes  his  landscape  a  subordinate  part,  but  the  animals 
are  e.xccuted  with  a  correctness  of  drawing  and  a  delicacy 
uf  touch  perfectly  astonishing.     His  pictures  usually  exhi- 


bit a  brilliant  eflfect  of  sunshine,  in  which  the  skies,  trees, 
and  distances  evince  a  remarkable  freedo.-n  of  hand,  whilst 
the  principal  parts  are  finished  with  the  utmost  delicacy 
and  minuteness.  He  sometimes  painted  as  large  as  life,  but 
succeeded  best  in  cabinet-sized  works.  One  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  the  latter  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  at  Grosvenor-house.  It  is  a  landscape  with 
cattle  and  figures.  The  scene  is  a  view  near  the  Hague, 
and  the  picture  was  painted  for  Van  Slinglandt,  in  whoso 
possession  it  remained  till  1750,  when  it  was  bought  by  a 
collector  and  taken  to  Paris,  and  was  afterwards  sold  to  Mr. 
Crawford  of  Rotterdam  for  1350/.,  at  a  public  auction  in  that 
city.  The  size  is  1  foot  G  inches,  by  i  foot  8  inches  wide. 
The  marquis  is  stated  to  have  given  900  guineas  for  it. 
Though  the  preference  is  given  to  his  smaller  pictures,  there 
is  one  of  a  herdsman  and  cattle,  the  size  of  life,  which  for* 
merly  belonged  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  is  now  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Louvre;  it  is  designed  and  executed  with 
surpassing  truth  and  character,  and  gained  for  the  painter 
the  title  of  the  Ratfaelle  of  animals. 

Paul  Potter  designed  every  object  from  nature,  and  it  was 
his  constant  practice,  in  his  walks  in  the  fields,  the  only  re- 
creation he  allowed  himself,  to  sketch  every  object  that  at- 
tracted his  attention  ;  hence  in  his  pictures  he  ensured  the 
greatest  fidelity  to  nature.  Like  other  Dutch  painters,  his 
subjects  are  sometimes  grossly  offensive,  but  in  all  his  ca- 
binet works  the  execution  is  deserving  of  the  very  highest 
praise.  There  are  many  beautiful  etchings  by  him  executed 
in  a  masterly  style:  some  are  marked  Biulus  Rjtterf,,  and 
others  in.  etf.^  and  a  great  number  of  his  designs  have  been 
spiritedly  etched  by  Mark  de  Bye.  (Bryan's  Diet,;  Pil- 
kingten's  Diet. ;  Bios^ravhie  Universelle.) 

POTTER,  JOHN,  D.D.,  born  1674,  died  1747,  an  emi- 
nent prelate  of  the  English  church,  was  born  at  Wakefield 
in  Yorkshire,  where  his  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Potter,  was  a 
linendraper,  and  educated  in  the  grammar-school  of  that 
town.  At  the  age  of  fourleon  he  entered  as  servitor  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford  ;  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1692, 
and  in  1694  became  fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  He  had  by 
this  time  made  great  attainments  in  classical  learning,  and 
though  so  very  young,  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Charlett,  the 
master  of  University  College,  to  publish  a  colleciion  which 
he  had  made  of  various  readings  and  notes  on  the  treatise 
of  Plutarch  'De  audiendis  Poetis.*  This  was  published  in 
1694,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a  similar  work,  namely, 
various  readings  and  notes  on  an  oration  of  Basil.  His 
greater  works  soon  followed:  his  edition  of  Lyccphron,  and 
his'ArchsDologiaGrsBca,*  or  Antiquities  of  Greece,  both  pub- 
lished in  1697.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  works  such  as 
these  could  have  been  produced  by  a  young  man  scarcely 
past  his  twenty- third  year.  His  Lycophron  was  reprinted 
in  1702,  at  which  time  he  had  gained  a  continental  reputa- 
tion, as  appears  by  his  dedication  of  it  to  GrsBvius.  His 
'  Grecian  Antiquities'  soon  became  and  still  continues  to  be 
a  popular  book,  having  been  of^en  reprinted ;  but  it  is  now 
far  behind  the  present  state  of  philological  knowledge.  It 
contains  abundant  proofs  of  the  author's  learning,  but  it 
also  shows  that  he  possessed  little  critical  discrimination,  a 
fauli  however  whicii  he  shared  in  common  with  many  other 
scholars  of  that  lime.  It  was  published,  in  Latin,  in  the 
•Thesaurus'  of  Gronovius.  In  1698  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  from  that  time  his  studies  appear  to  have  been 
almost  exclusively  professional,  and  he  passed  from  one 
preferment  in  the  church  to  another  till  at  last  he  reached 
the  highest  dignity.  Archbishop  Tennison  made  him 
his  chaplain,  and  gave  him  the  living  of  Great  Monge- 
ham  in  Kent,  and  subsequently  other  preferment  in  Buck- 
inghamshire and  Oxfordshire.  He  became  cha])lain  to 
Queen  Anne,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  with  a  canonry  of  Christ  Church,  and  in 
1715  bishop  of  Oxford.  This  he  was  said  to  owe  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Marlborough  family.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
in  2  volumes,  folio,  which  is  still  the  best  edition  of  that 
author.  His  other  publications  were  sermons  and  charges, 
and  a  discourse  on  church  government.  In  1737  he  was 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  high  station  be 
supported  with  much  dignity  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
theological  works  were  published  at  Oxford,  in  3  vols.  8vo., 

POTTER,  ROBERT,  was  bom  in  1721.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1741.    He  was  successively  appointed  vicar  of 
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Seaming  in  Norfolk,  prebendary  of  Norwich,  and  vicar  of  be  beaten  or  wedged  until  the  air  is  dnf«n  flWt  and  i 

Lowestoft   and  Kcssingland,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  of  the  mass,  when  cut,  is  smooth  and  compact. 

He  died  Ausrusl  9th,  1804,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  The  business  of  the  slip-liouse  requiriM  the  ut» 

Poller  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1774,  and  trans-  lance  on  the  part  of  the  poller.     Ruinuui  losies  U%t 

lationsof  ylischylus  in  1777,  of  Euripides  in  1781-82,  and  been  suffered  ihrough  inattention  to  lhi»  depar 

of  Sophocles  in  178S.  Of  these  Iranslations  that  of  iEschylus  the  error  has  not  been  delected  until  the  goocb  u..* 

is  the  best,  and  iKjrhaps  gives  to  an  English  reader  as  good  an  finished,  when  the  circumsUncc  of  the  glaxe  pcclinc  t 

idea  of  the  original  as  a  translation  can  supply.    Potter  also  the  body  of  Uie  ware  splittmg,  wami  iheuiilurtunan 

published  *  An  Encjuirv  into  some  Passages  of  Dr.  Johnsons  facturor  to  look  to  his  materials,  or  the  bad  mmnag^ 

Lives  of  the  Poets,'  l'783 ;  *  a  translation  of  *  The  Oracle  the  slip-house.                             .      ,    -           -      » 

concerning  Babylon'  and  the  'Song  of  Exultation*  from  The  following  arc  useful  and  safe  fonnt  for  tbc 

Isaiah,  c.  xii.,  xiv,  1785;  and  *A  Sermon  on  the  Thanks-  of  earthenware  bodies, 

giving  for  the  Peace,'  1802.  Cream-colour  or  Printed  If  are. — 

TOTTERY.    As  porcelain  is  only  a  finer  kind  of  pottery,  Dorset  clay       •         .     56  or   60  or  6€ 

the  following  descrii)tion  will    comprehend  the  mode  of  China  clay         •         .27         18         17 

manufacturing  both  articles.  Flint        •         •         •J4         20          17 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  it  was  ascertained  by  Cornish  granite          .3           2 

experiment  that  the  earths  alone  are  infusible,  but  that  Drab-Coloured  Ware  is  made  of  the  fine  grey  m      I 

when  silex  is  combined  with  aluminous  earth,  and  subjected  between  the  coal  strata,  which  bums  to  a  cane-coknu 

to  a  strong  fire,  it  unites  chemically  with  the  clay,  as  an  oven ;  or  a  white  body,  as  above,  is  stained  with  \ 

acid  to  a  base ;  and  that  when  a  third  earth,  ha\«ing  alka-  nickel,  which  gives  it  a  greenish  drab  tint ;  or  vith 

line  properties,  as  lime,   majinesin,  or  barytes,  is  added,  manganese, 

a  more  complete  change  is  effected,  and  a  vitrified  body  is  Drab  bodt/.^Canc  marl 

produced,  resembling  in  density  and  fracture  many  natural  ^'    Dorset  clay    \ 

gems.    ^Vhen  the  earthy  materials  are  free  from  metallic  Cornish  eranitc 

matter,  a  perfect  porcelain  is  thus  produced.     It  was  found  Oxide  of  nickel 

that  seven  parts  of   silex,  six  parts  of  aluminous  earth,  MauKaneio           _         _        .^ 

and  two  parts  of  an  alkaline  earth,  would  produce  such  a  _,,             ■*    •     i       v        mi-        •        •  j^« 

body.    On  this  principle  the  Germans  and  French  founded  ^hc  granite  in  the  above  bodies  gives  great  deu 

their  china  manufactures.     In  England   the   enterprising  ^'^^X  ^**'*°  '"^^X  f™ctwrc. 

spirit  of  Wedgwood  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  the  f ''^f '*  ^''  ^\ocolate  bodies  m  made  with  a 

ail,  and  by  bold  experiments,  guided  by  his  knowledge  of  '"f^^  ochreous  clay,  obtained  from  the  red-nii  i« 

mineralogv  and  chemistrv,  he  laid  the  sure  foundation  for  a^^ove  t^.e  coal  strata.    A  great  variety  of  Unls  may  ^ 

all  those  '  improvements 'which   have  raised  the  earthen  ained  by  judicious  combinaUons  of  oxides  of  in>a,  m 

manufactures  of  this  country  to  an  eminence  which  our  "®^'  calcmed  copperas,  bole,  &c. 

continental  neighbours  are  now  labouring  to  rival.  Brown* — Red  clay       •         •     63  or  6t 

We  shall  now  describe  the  practice  of  a  pottery  as  carried  Dorset  clay  •         .13        3a 

on  in  Staffordshire,  where  the  trade  has  long  flourished  to  a  Flint    .         .          •       *J         10 

great  extent,  and  now  affords  subsistence  to  a  population  of  Manganese  •         •       *J 

seventy  thousand  persons.*  EsyjHian  Blacky  for  tea-pots,  ink-stands.  &c.,  is  mm 

The  materials  fur  earthenware  arc  reduced  to  the  con-  the  same  way,  but  with  a  larger  portion  of  thcoxidesol 

sistenco  of  cream,   in   which  state  they  are  called  slips  and  mungane.se. 

(.slups) :   this   fluidity   is  necessary  to  ensure   the  perfect  Black, — Red  clay         •         •     43  or  31 

mixture  of  all  the  ingredients,  and  their  mutual  chemical  Dorset  clay     •         •     36         4i 

action  in  the  fire.    The  basis  of  the  composition  is  a  clay  Manganese     •         .13         12 

from  the  plastic-clay  formation  in  Devonshire  or  Dorset-  Protoxide  of  iron     •       6         \Z 

hhire.  to  which  is  added  ground  (lint,  which  gives  white-  ^  ^^^  ^^,,.^  ^^^  produced  by  the  mixture  of  a  smaU  q 

l:*"**  T}m.'!11!.  ivl"*    -^'i^^'^'lh       y'l  J^l^l^i."*!!  !>i"l*:--.rT  tity  of  oxide  of  cobalt  with  a  fine  while  body ;  whci 

' ~              ~     "  ^em-like 
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^.^•..«.  purity  of  whiteness  is  obtained,  and  also  a  degi 

vitrification  which  makes  the  ware  sonorous  when  struck.  n   i  . «ii«„«.*  *^  ti.^  »»«.«An»  fimo 

rri       1    .  .1  •  i    *i    ■  1     I  1    *     »i  rivalled  excellence  to  ine  present  lime. 

The  clays  are  thrown  mto  their  several  vats  sunk  in  the         »  i    /• 

ground,  where  they  are   blended  with  water,  and  sifted,        Jasjirr  Mxiies.  .*.       .•- 

through  fine  silk  lawns,  into  other  receptacles,  and  then  Sulphate  of  barytes  48  or  Carbonate  of  bar>t«s  M 

diluted  with  water  until  a  pint  measure  of  clay  slip  weighs  J;*""*  ^^^y  '         •  l^      China  clay      .         .  19 

exactly  twent\ -four  ounces;  Hint  and  granite  slips  are  made  Dorset  clay  .  .24       Uorsct  clay      .  .  " 

to  wei^h  thirly-two  ounces;   thus  the  putter  mixes  by  mea-  ?,  "*  *  '         *     ,       ^HJ    ^  ^™"*** 

sure,  while   Ins  calculatioiis  are  formed  upon  the  kiiuwn  Cypsum      .         .     2       \\  lute  lead       •         .    * 

weii^lits  of  the  several  earths  that  he  is  using.    The  mix-        Tliese  mixtures  qive  a  fine  while  body  for 

lure  i>  made  in  a  vat,  the  sides  of  which  are  perfectly  verti-  which  may  be  stained  blue  by  the  addition  of  fr       w 

cul,  and  the  quantity  of  each  material  to  be  used  is  marked  f>f  a  part  to  one  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  arnj«-«iiiJ 

by  notches  on  a  rod  or  gua>:e-stick,  which  the  foreman,  who  streuf^th  of  tint  required;  or  a  green  jasper  miy  wt 

superintends  this  process,  dips  into  the  vat,  while  the  slip-  duced  by  staining  with  protoxide  of  chrome, 
maker  pours  in  the  slips,  until  each  rises  to  its  proper  mark        A   body  called  turquoise  has  been  manufaetnRd  ' 

on  the  mixiiig-rod.    The  whole  is  now  thoroui^lily  incorpo-  great  extent  for  a  few  years  past.     It  is  nothing  mon 

rated,  and  it  is  lifted  by  a  pump  into  a  vessel,  from  which  a  good  white  body,  stained  with  a  mixture  of  oxide  ofn 

it  descends,  throui^li  a  lap,  into  a  silk  sieve,  which  is  kept  combined  with  a  large  proportion  of  oxide  of  line:  i 

ill  constant  agitation  while  the  (luid  ii.  passing  through  iu  glazed,  it  has  the  peculiar  milky  lint  of  the  gem 

This  procias*  of  siflincj  is  repeated  once  or  twice  more,  in  it  has  been  named. 


order  to  ensure  not  only  the  fineness  of  the  body,  but  the 
complete  amalgamation  of  all  its  parts.  Tlie  slip  is  then 
]>umpe<l  on  to  a  hoiler,  or  shp-kiln,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
fdriued  of  large  fiat  fire-bricks  under  which  four  or  five 
pardUel  Hues  )mss  from  the  fire-placo  to  a  high  chimney. 
The  water  is  then  evaporated,  until  the  boiling  mass  is 
brought  to  a  proper  consistency  for  working;  but,  ihe  steam 
havin;^  given  it  a  ceKu'.ar  and  porous  texture,  it  requires  to 

•  Thf  »»»■■••!  if  |-<.UiT\ ':»»  1 II  ]'aii]\  trPRtod  iinilrr  KANTiiKifUTAiiv.    A«  t       l  -  • 

i}ii4  irti-i.  VI  .11  .\tUiii  i  •'  ii«ir.' if  tht*  impirtnut  iir.iiir)i  ^f  inaiiHir>    lathe,  havo  their  form  given  upon  the  thrower  s  «h 

ill  i«M-  i:i  .M  .'i  |K.it,  I  . .  .!•  iju- 1 Ill  liiui-.  It  >iM  mn  iwn  iiinoUirini  nrrf*     ;^  »  lalh«  with  a  vertical  sDindlc.  havinff  a  UBall  r 

».r>  «..  H%...  I  4li  i»  jciuion  ..f  »Jwi  nia>  ha%c  been  uid  under  anuihcr  head  a     **  *^  J*"*        ""  ■  ^  "  icai  spinaic,  oiiTinK  »  small  r 

few  y^v:n  .1^  ^  on  the  top,  at  which  the  thrower  siU.   He  recer 


In  this  manner,  by  a  proper  combination  of  metslbe 
ides,  either  as  existing  in  earthy  materials,  or  pivparM 
their  metals,  an  infinite  variety  of  colourc«l  bodies 

Sro<luced.    They  arc  usually  prepared  on  slip-kil     w 
imensions,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  covered  Waui  t 
of  plaster  of  I^ris,  if  used  for  the  finer  colours^ 

Having  described  the  operations  of  the  >lip<>b 
proceed  to  those  manipulations  by  which  the  claj 
into  vessels.     Round  articles,  which  may  be  turiK^ 
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prepared  to  the  proper  size  by  a  woman,  called  the  bailer, 
and  throws  it  upon  the  whirUng  table  between  his  knees, 
which  is  put  in  motion  by  the  wheel-woman,  whoso  eye 
watches  every  motion  of  the  thrower,  and  regulates  the  ve- 
locity of  the  work  with  perfect  accuracy.  The  thrower  first 
draws  the  clay  up  into  a  pillar,  then  depresses  it  into  a  flat 
cake,  until  the  whole  mass  has  been  drawn  into  a  circular 
arrangement  of  all  its  parts.  He  then  opens  the  hollow  of 
the  vessel  with  his  thumbs,  and  continues  to  draw  out  the 
clay,  or  press  it  inwards,  until  the  desired  shape  is  given  to 
it.  It  is  then  cut  from  the  table  by  a  brass  wire,  and  placed 
on  a  board,  which,  when  full,  is  carried  into  a  stove-room  to 
harden. 

When  a  number  of  vessels  of  the  same  size  are  to 
be  thrown,  a  guage  is  fixed  so  that  its  point  just  touches 
the  top  edge  of  the  article  when  it  is  revolving  ;  this  fixes 
both  the  height  and  diameter  of  all  that  are  made  after. 

When  the  vessels  are  sufficiently  hardened,  they  are 
turned  upon  a  lathe  similar  to  that  used  by  wood-turners. 
The  turner  dexterously  shaves  away  the  clay  to  the  proper 
thickness,  and  works  the  mouldings,  &c.,  polishing  the  whole 
with  a  steel  burnisher.  Eccentric  movements  are  some- 
times used,  by  which  the  turner  produces  ornamental  lines 
and  variations  of  the  surface  ;  but  this  kind  of  work  having 
lost  its  value  owing  to  the  caprice  of  fashion,  there  are  now 
few  workmen  who  are  able  to  execute  such  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  turner's  art  as  were  common  about  forty  years 
ago.  Tlie  shavings  of  clay  are  carefully  returned  by  the 
turner  to  the  slip-house,  where  they  are  blended  with  new 
clay,  the  ductility  of  which  is  much  improved  by  the  mixture. 

The  turner  frequently  ornaments  bowls,  jugs,  &c.  with  a 
coating  of  various  coloured  clays,  which  are  sometimes 
blended  with  each  other,  so  as  to  give  a  marbled  surface. 
By  these  earthy  pigments  he  produces  an  infinite  variety  of 
patterns.    This  kind  is  called  dipped  ware. 

Such  articles  as  require  handles  and  spouts  are  then 
passed  to  the  handler,  who  makes  those  appendages  in 
plaster  moulds,  and  sticks  them  to  the  vessels  with  liquid 
clay.  Plain  handles  are  pressed  by  a  syringe  through  a  hole 
of  the  proper  size  and  form,  and  as  the  clay  comes  through 
in  long  strings,  it  is  cut  ofi*,  and  bent  into  the  desired  shape 
for  the  handle. 

Thrown  and  turned  goods  are  sometimes  ornamented 
with  figures  in  relief,  which  are  made  out  of  fiat  moulds  by 
children,  and  fixed  upoi^  the  ware  by  workmen,  who,  having 
carefully  adjusted  each  figure  to  its  place,  run  a  little  water 
under  it  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  which  unites  it  to  the 
surface  of  the  pot.  Goods  of  an  oval  or  angular  shape,  which 
cannot  bo  turned,  are  made  by  pressing  clay  into  plaster 
moulds,  which  give  the  outside  form  to  the  vessels.  For 
tliis  purpose  the  mould  is  made  in  two  parts,  and  each  is 
separately  filled  by  laying  in  a  cake  of  clay  which  has  been 
beaten  out  to  the  proper  thickness  on  a  wet  plaster-block  ; 
it  is  pressed  into  the  mould  by  repeated  blows  from  a  ball  of 
wet  sponge,  then  squeezed  into  all  the  angular  parts  with 
tlie  fingers,  and  smoothed  with  sponge,  wet  leather,  and 
liorn.  When  both  sides  of  the  moulds  are  thus  lined  with 
play,  they  arc  joined  together,  and  the  man  lays  a  roll  of  clay 
along  the  inside  of  the  joining,  which  he  works  down  until 
the  whole  is  smooth  and  solid.  The  mould  is  then  carried 
into  a  stove-room,  and  when  the  mould  has  absorbed  the 
moisture,  so  as  to  release  the  clay,  the  work  is  then  care- 
fully taken  out,  and  the  empty  mould  returned  to  the  stove 
previous  to  being  filled  again.  The  seam  which  remains 
nn  the  outside  of  the  vessel  is  removed  by  scraping  and 
burni>hing  with  wet  horn:  the  handles  and  other  appen- 
dages arc  then  attached.  This  branch  of  the  trade  is  called 
hoilotr-icare  premriir  or  squeezing. 

Flat- ware  pressing  is  performed,  on  the  contrary,  by 
giving  the  shape  to  the  goods  by  moulds  which  fit  the 
inside  of  the  vessel ;  plates,  dishes,  saucers,  cups,  and 
hand-basins  arc  made  on  this  principle  by  the  English 
potter,  with  a  dexterity  which  must  be  seen  to  bo  under- 
stood, and  which  excites  the  surprise  of  foreigners  more  than 
any  other  branch.  The  workman  stands  at  a  bench  provided 
with  a  whirling-table  similar  to  the  thrower's,  but  which  has 
its  motion  given  by  a  horizontal  pulley  or  jigger,  which  is 
turned  by  his  young  assistant.  Close  to  his  left  hand  is  a 
iHittintr- block  of  wet  ])laster  and  the  mass'  of  well-beaten 
clay  from  which  he  is  working ;  immediately  behind  him  is 
the  stove-room,  in  which  the  moulds  are  ranged  on  shelves. 
All  being  ready,  the  plate-maker  cuts  his  clav  into  lengths 
with  a  wire,  and  tears  off  a  piece  which  he  haU9  out  thin 
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upon  his  block  by  a  stroke  or  two  of  his  batier  or  plaster- 
mallet,  and  polishes  the  surface  by  pressing  the  side  of  a  long 
smooth  knife  across  it.  During  this  process,  which  occupies 
but  a  few  seconds,  the  boy  has  brought  a  mould,  placed  it 
upon  the  whirler,  and  taken  his  place  at  the  handle  of  the 
jigjjer:  the  man  places  the  clay  upon  the  mould,  and  as  it 
whirls,  presses  it  down  close  with  his  hand ;  a  profile,  or 
earthenware  tool  which  gives  the  form  to  the  bottom  of  the 
plate,  is  pressed  upon  it  as  it  revolves,  the  superfluous  clay 
being  cut  off"  by  a  wire :  the  boy  instantly  catches  hold  of  tho 
mould  thus  covered  with  a  coating  of  clay,  and  runs  with  it 
into  the  stove,  places  it  on  a  shelf  to  dry,  and  returns  with 
an  empty  mould ;  by  which  time  his  master  has  his  clay 
prepared  for  another  plate.  Tlius  the  operation  is  con- 
tinued during  working  hours,  the  man  and  his  little  bare- 
footed assistant  moving  in  perfect  harmony,  as  if  their 
several  limbs  were  all  under  the  volition  of  one  mind. 
When  sufficiently  hardened,  the  bottom  of  the  plate  is 
i.olished,  and  when  taken  off  the  mould,  the  edges  are 
smoothed  and  polished  with  moist  leather.  Cups,  saucers, 
and  hand-basins  are  now  made  by  this  process,  instead  of 
being  thrown  and  turned  as  formerly.  By  this  means  they 
are  supplied  at  a  cheaper  rate;  one  man  and  a  boy  being 
able  to  manufacture  the  articles  which  by  the  old  mode  re- 
quires the  work  of  three  men  and  three  females. 

Casting  is  resorted  to  when  a  mould  is  so  intricate  as  to 
be  difficult  for  the  workmen  to  fill  by  pressing.  Slip  clay 
is  poured  into  the  mould,  which  rapidly  absorbs  the  water ; 
and  a  coating  of  clay  is  deposited  upon  the  inside ;  tho  re- 
maining fluid  is  then  poured  out  or  drawn  with  a  syringe, 
and  a  thicker  mixture  is  put  in,  and  left  rather  longer  than 
the  first  before  it  is  withdrawn.  The  mould  is  then  put 
into  a  stove  to  dry.     Goods  thus  made  are  very  light. 

When  completed  by  the  workman,  the  goods  are  placed 
on  boards  to  dry,  before  going  to  the  biscuit-oven,  in  which 
they  receive  the  first  fire.  The  biscuit-oven  is  a  cylinder 
of  fire-brick,  hooped  with  strong  bands  of  iron,  like  a  cask: 
the  ordinary  size  in  Staffordshire  is  fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
and  about  seventeen  feet  high,  inside  measure.  Nine  fire- 
places or  mouths  are  built  round  it,  from  which  short 
chimneys  ascend  within  the  oven ;  other  flues,  to  conduct 
the  flames,  are  ranged  from  the  mouths  under  the  hearth 
of  the  oven,  and  converge  to  a  pit  in  the  centre,  from  which 
the  flames  ascend  through  the  midst  of  the  oven:  the  heat 
is  thus  distributed  as  equally  as  possible,  though  an  equal 
temperature  throughout  the  whole  own  can  never  be  ob- 
tained. Goods  which  will  bear  the  highest  heat  are  there- 
fore placed  in  the  outer  range,  where  they  receive  the  full 
force  of  the  flames  entering  from  the  mouths;  while 
coloured  ware,  and  other  articles  which  could  not  sustain 
such  a  temperature,  are  placed  in  the  inner  parts  of  the 
oven.  Tlie  ware  to  be  thus  burnt  is  placed  in  saggers  made 
of  crucible  clay ;  in  shape  they  resemble  hat-boxes,  and 
being  piled  in  columns,  each  sagger  covers  the  one  beneath 
it,  and  protects  the  goods  from  the  immediate  contact  of 
smoke  and  flame.  The  consumption  of  these  saggers  is 
very  great,  and  forms  an  important  item  in  the  expenses  of 
a  pottery.  When  the  oven  is  filled,  the  doorway  is  built  up 
with  fire-brick,  and  butted  with  a  compost  to  prevent  the 
access  of  air.  Apertures  are  left  at  the  front  and  back  of 
the  oven,  closed  with  a  brick,  which  can  be  withdrawn  at 
pleasure ;  opposite  these  the  tnal  saggers  are  placed,  con- 
taining the  pyrometers,  which  are  drawn  out  at  intervab  by 
the  fireman.  These  trial-pieces,  or  pyrometers,  are  hoops 
of  Egyptian  black  clay,  which  when  unburnt  are  of  a  red 
colour,  but  change  in  the  fire,  through  all  the  intermediate 
tints,  to  a  deep  black:  the  well  practised  eye  of  the  fireman 
can  thus  ascertain  the  state  of  the  oven,  and  accelerate  or 
check  the  ardour  of  the  fire  in  the  different  mouths  as  ho 
may  think  proper.  The  fire  for  a  few  hours  is  kept  very 
moderate,  until  the  goods  are  thoroughly  dried  and  the 
whole  contents  of  the  oven  warmed ;  the  fire  is  then  gradu- 
ally increased,  until  the  whole  is  brought  to  a  white  heat. 
In  this  operation  a  biscuit-oven  consumes  about  eleven 
tons  of  coals;  and  requires  near  forty-eight  hours  for  its 
completion.  When  the  oven  is  cooled,  the  doorway  is 
opened,  the  saggers  brought  out,  and  their  contents  sub- 
mitted to  a  rigid  scrutiny :  all  cracked  and  crooked  pieces 
are  rejected  and  thrown  away ;  the  workman  in  most  cases 
loses  his  work,  such  bad  articles  not  being  paid  for,  and  the 
master  loses  his  materials.  The  ¥rare  is  now  called  biscuit, 
and  in  this  state  goes  to  tho  printer  or  biscuit-pamter  tu 
%be  ornamented. 
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riio  printiii{*  of  oarthonwarc  is  i*(roctotll>ytranRf»M*-pajM»rs 
from  pii^ravfil  ('oppor-platos  ;  X\w  viVAT  of  which  is  >o  pri'at 
ns  111  ^ivu  uinplovnKMit  to  a  groat  number  of  onc^ravurs,  ami 
to  form,  toL;othi.»r  with  tran«if*'r  p:ipor,  sa^jiCH,  and  ctKils,  n 
larj^u  part  of  tho  pnmu  ro>t  of  earthen  munufacturc!^.  A 
set  of  engraved  plates  for  a  tabic- scrvU'«  commonly  costs 
130/.  or  150/.;  and  will,  with  proper  care,  print  '2UUU  dozen 
8er\'ices  before  it  wants  rccutting.  Tlie  ink  used  in  print- 
ing is  made  of  linspcd-oil,  boilefl  with  litharge,  rosin,  bal- 
sam of  sulphur,  or  Karbadots  tar  ;  almost  every  printer  has 
his  favourite  nK*ipe  for  making  this  tenacious  oil,  which  is 
the  vehicle  of  the  colour  to  be  used. 

B/u^  colour  is  made  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  mingled  with  flint 
or  carbonate  of  lime  so  as  to  dilute  it  to  the  proper  tint. 

Liittr,  of  smalts  2  ]»arts,  manganese  1. 

/Vro/r//,  zafTrc  'J,  litharge  2,  anii'.nony  1,  man^am'sk'  1. 

Rrd  htvum^  manganese  12,  litharge  -J,  flint  'J,  glass  1, 
borax  1. 

Orangp,  lilharo'e  C,  antimony  -1,  oxide  of  tin  ],o\idoof 
iron  'J. 

Pi/iA,  subchromate  of  tin  and  carbonate  of  lime,  equal 
parts. 

Grpen,  oxide  of  chromium.  The  tints  varied  with  cobalt 
or  tin. 

Hlfirk,  red-lead  00,  antimony  25,  manganese  15,  fritted 
toscelher:  tlien  add  t)xiile  of  cobalt  -40,  oxTde  of  tin  5. 

The  colour  having  been  ground  very  fine,  the  ])rintcr 
blends  it  with  his  oil  upon  a  hot  stove,  and  fillin;^  the  cn- 
f^ravcd  plate  with  it,  takes  off  the  impression  by  the  com- 
mon rolling- press.  The  tissue-paper  used  for  this  purjiose 
is  first  prepared  with  a  solution  of  soap.  As  soon  as  tho 
print  is  taken,  a  little  girl  cuts  out  the  engraving  with  scis- 
sors and  hands  it  to  the  transferor,  who  carefully  places  the 
print  upon  the  biscuit-ware,  which  beiu'j;  absorbent,  holds 
it  with  great  tenacity.  The  transferer  then  pa-scs  it  io  her 
assistant,  who  witii  the  end  of  a  c\lind(>r  <>f  ilaiin(?1,  tisjhilv 
rtdled  and  b  unid  with  twine,  rubs  the  print  with  such  force 
as  to  work  the  ink  into  cUxe  ctmtact  with  the  biscuit.  The 
goods  thus  coated  wi;h  paper  are  then  put  into  a  tub  of 
water,  and  the  paper  being  wiped  <»(f  witn  a  sponge,  every 
minute  point  of  the  engraving  is  found  accurately  trans- 
ferreil  to  the  earthenware.  When  dry,  the  goods  are  packed 
close  in  a  large  muille,  or  kiln,  round  which  a  fire  circulates, 
and  brings  the  whole  to  a  low  red  heat.  }>v  this  means  the 
od  is  burned  out  of  the  colour,  which  would  be  injurious  to 
the  process  of  glazing  which  follows. 

Some  patterns  are  executed  on  biscuit  by  painters,  who 
lay  on  the  colours  in  gum- water,  in  which  case  the  firing 
in  the  muille  is  not  required ;  but  the  choice  of  colours  in 
this  kind  of  i<ainting  is  rather  limited,  as  the  heat  of  the 
glazing-oven  and  the  chemical  action  of  the  materials  of  ilu^ 
glaze  would  be  destructive  to  many  colours  which  are  used 
by  the  cnameller  upon  the  glaze. 

The  biM'uit-ware,  thus  ornamcntcl,  is  carried  to  tho  dip- 
per, who  dips  each  piece  into  the  tub  containing  the  finely- 
ground  mixture  which,  when  mcltc«l.  forms  the  glasNy 
ov>ating  to  the  ware.  This  irla/e  is  blended  in  water,  which, 
being  absorlx.'d  by  thi»  bi^cult,  leaves  a  thin  co\er  of  glazing- 
powder  upon  the  surface;  a  dexterous  shako  of  each  piece 
in  a  circular  motion,  as  it  emerges  from  the  tluid,  prevents 
the  glaze  from  setting  u net] u ally,  and  throws  otV  all  that  is 
superfluous.  The  com  position  of  glazes  requires  much 
attention  from  the  potter:  if  not  sufficiently  solt  or  fluent, 
the  giKjds  are  deficient  in  brightness,  ami  are  rough  at  the 
edges:  if  too  much  so.  the  <;laze  runs  down  unequally,  and 
is  apt  to  eraze.  The  gla/e  alM>  re()Uires  to  be  adupiud  to  the 
biMly  which  it  is  to  cover  and  \n  the  colour  of  the  ornaments. 
Blues  require  a  glaze  which  will  supply  oxygen,  to  bring 
the  cobalt  to  the  state  of  ]ieroxide  :  while  greens,  on  the 
contrary,  shoubl  be  covered  with  a  glsize  as  free  from  oxygen 
a«  possible,  and  rather  carbonaceous,  in  order  to  bring  the 
chrome  to  the  state  of  protrixide.  The  white-lead  or  nitre, 
t here f I  re,  which  are  beneficial  in  the  first  case,  are  very 
injurious  in  the  latter. 

The  follow  ingula/es  are  excellent,  atwl  have  been  success- 
fully used  in  lite  Stafl*ord>liire  potteries:  they  must  be 
ground  very  fine  at  tho  mill: — 

f^rtti  n-colnur  i^lazc. — White-lead  fiC,  Cornish  granite  2J, 
flint  VI. 

l'nntt=  /  N'lirp  ^tasr. — While- lead  A'l,  Cornish  granite  ilS, 
flint  11.  flint  g!a>s  M. 

In  the-e  fonn-i.  the  in-ndientR  are  simidy  ground  to- 
ficlhcr,  uad  arc  therefore  lulied  *  raw  irluzca,   in  di:}tiuction 


from  such  as  havo  a  portion  of  the  matcrialf  ftrit  «Ti.ti 
calcination  into  a  frit,  or  incipient  );la*«H:    l»\  thii  pn 
a  more  complete  combination  is  uflTei-ted,  a  th&btfr  c 
of  glaze  will  suflice,  aiul  ihu  ware  in  «-uu>i'«)iM;uc«  • 
liable  to  craze  with  change  uf  leinperaturt.*. 

Fritted  ffl'ixe, — Cornikh  granite  ^lU.  fliiit  I'l,  r>n';  >i 
soda  12,  borax  17.  Mix.  and  calcine  in  ib«;  «0a«  v^: 
the  gloss-oven,  in  saggers  lined  with  flint ;  then  laar  i 
frit  26,  Cornish  granite  15,  flint-trlass  |u,  flmt  9.  9':^t 
40.  Grind  the  whole  with  a  little  oxide  uf  cobalt,  i 
crease  the  whiteness. 

Drab- ware  glaze. — Litharge  5G,  Cornish  graa.'c 
21. 

P/ue  ghz(f.—Y\\ni  40.  Iwrax  2  1.  riH^lead  lb.  C<i 
granite  7,  soda  5,  uxidi!  of  tin  5,  nxide  uf  eobal:  i.  i,4 
it  together,  then  grind  with  the  addition  uf  a  ii'.iK  ; 
a>h. 

(iropH  gliize. — Dissolve  six  pound*  of  sul^iliatc  ..fu 
and  preci]iitale  it  with  a  solution  uf  borax ;  to  %'iiM.u  •. 
quarts  of  white  glaze. 

Yell  w  ^/iirf.— Colour  a  while  slaze  with  ki'.^£'«)i 
to  the  depth  (»f  tint  denned  :  or  chr«>inate  i>f  lva<L 

lilack  ghize^—KMiiAiiix^  74.  tliat  14,  niao^ «&«.«€  itf, 
t oxide  of  iron  2. 

WMien  the  goods  have  been  dipped  in  tl«e  sUi.ne 
ture,  they  are  dried,  and  place<l  in  fcaKiserSk  «i.^& 
washed  on  the  inside  with  a  coiD{iuund  of  i;Ujv  «u& 
and  clay.  Every  piece  is  carefully  placed  so  as  s 
touch  another ;  otherwise,  when  the  glaae  mel:^  ib«>  i 
stick  together.  A  variety  of  contrivaiicea  called  cocis 
triangles,  stilts,  pegs,  &c.  are  adopted  fi*r  ibe  purfw 
preventing  adnesion:  while  the  sagger  i»  aolUii  t'k^i  t 
may  be  no  room  lost.  The  giaiiiig-uvcn  u  niurc  w 
than  the  biscuit-oven,  being  about  13  feet  m  A^^mAtt 
!  \Ci  feet  high,  and  consumes  seven  Ions  nf  r«iaU  at  ^.ut  £i 
When  drawn  from  the  oven,  tho  uuru  i»  earned  »  Ui 
;  to  the  t^lossed  warehouse,  where  it  i^  again  »ubjeiielt«^& 
examination  *  every  piece  is  suundcil.and  ail  ibc  !««;«« 
of  glaze  (K'casioned  by  the  coekspurs.  &bC.  are  cik:p|« 
with  steel  chisels  or  files:  it  is  then  readv  fur  sal«. 

We  have  thus  far  descrihe<l  the  potter's  art  as  it  :■ 
tiscd  in  StallV>rd>hiie,  where  it  is  earrit><l  Tu  a  dc^; 
tierfection  which  has  enabled  the  eiiierpri^inti  nui 
turers  of  that  di^triet  tti  secure  a  kikkI  rectin*.pen»e  IJS 
industr)'  in  all  countries  which  are  not  rlo?oii  a^a  :■>; 
by  fiscal  regulations.  In  addition  !•»  our  own  n*lu:.« 
United  Stales  of  America,  South  America,  lb«  H'-n 
Europe,  Italy,  and  the  I..evant  are  largely  ftu{:(i.t.i 
the  SiafTonMi ire  potteries.    [EvRiiiENWAifck.." 

Poiu'Ki.MN  is  a  finer  species  of  poite:\,  lii'  «bicd  u 
gredients  are  so  contri\ed  that  they  art  eheni.ca.ii 
each  other,  and  are  brought  to  a  state  of  Tktr»£cAt»«fi. 
fiacture  has  a  dense  or  greasy  surfiico,  like  iha:  A  i 
stone,  and  is  therefore  not  liable  to  bo  aciid  u|4k;  bj  i 
j  When  the  porcelain  is  coloure^l  by  inetaUic  DtaUcr. 
calli:d  stone- ware;  jasper  and  sunio  dr.il>-Hare  an:  J 
description  :  hut  when  it  is  perfeetly  free  fruB  (^<  • 
matter  and  is  translucent,  it  is  called  C'hiiu  ;  of  mhicii  i 
are  two  s])ecies,  hard  and  soft  cliina. 

llanl  china  is  made  of  silcx,  generally  a  tut  Kit 
kaolin,  or  china-clay,  and  felspar:  sonief  •ni&.i  the  ft:l*{ 
omitted,  and  a  small  quantity  uf  teleniie,  ur  carb-MJ 
barytes.  or  strontian,  is  used  in  iti  plat-e. 

Hard  (^hina  body. — Kaolin  70,  feUpur  14,   sa".  I  II 
nite  4.    The  mixture  is  M>metimes  made  in  Umc -&•.•::. 
must  bo  t: round  very  fine  at  a  mill. 

When  the  paste  is  moulded  into  the  desired  f   t&s 
fired  in  the  biscuit-oven  at  a  very  iniHlurate  ht:«i.  i 
taken  out,  it  is  very  bibulous,  aiiil  cp  ike.    In  '\\^  »u:f 
dipped  in  the  glaze,  which  is  feUpar,  ground  fii.t',  «.:: 
addition  of  a  little  alkali.     Some  prefer  a  mixture  JU\ 
and  broken  china  ground  logffthur.     li  i>  then  m.': 
to  a  second  fire  of  great  intensity,  which  not  i>nU  Hzt-* 
gluzu  on  the  surface,  but  vitrifies  the  entire  tuu^  e 
thus  unites  with  the  softer  matter  un  the  burturc  •<>  < 
pleiely,  that  the  gluze  does  nut  form  a  coating  of  glui  • 
tiie  body,  but  ap]H'ars  like  the  surface  uf  a  atonr  f^ 
by  a  lapidary.  This  homogeneity  prevents  any  crssirf . 
this  process  is* one  of  much  baxanl.  fur  if  the  ire  ts 
louLred  beyond  the  critical  moment  when  the  \iin6ra3 
efrL>eted.  and  the  surface  haa  become  brigiir,  the  go 
melt,  and  sink  in  the  sagtsers.    OricntftU  Fr«nck 
man  vhiua  are  made  on  ibiii  prinoiplo  j  but  (be  & 
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followed  the  safer  practice  wbicli  we  shall  next  describe, 
and  which  tlto  Krvuch  manufaclui'ers,  awure  of  its  advan- 
tajres,  arc  now  adopting. 

Sf/t  or  Tendi'r  China  is  made  by  firinjif  the  biscuit  to 
its  full  viire-cenee  in  ihe  first  oven,  the  shape  of  the  articles 
being  prtiserved,  during  their  vitrescence,  by  boing  imbedded 
in  liint-puwder,  &c. :  and  then  glazing  in  the  second  oven 
at  a  lower  degree  of  heat,  so  as  not  to  endanger  tlie  melting 
of  the  goods.  The  union  between  the  body  and  the  glaze 
is  however  more  complete  than  in  eai'thenware,  the  glazing- 
fire  being  inucli  more  intense.  Bones  calcined  and  ground 
are  hugely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  English  china,  com- 
bined with  aluminous  and  silicious  earths  in  such  propor- 
tions thai  tliey  will  vitrify  together.  This  effect  is  promoted 
by  the  phos|ihoric  acid  of  the  bones,  which  at  a  high  heat 
uifl'uses  itself  throu^;!!  all  the  materials,  and  unites  them 
into  a  tninblureut  enamel,  which  is  less  apt  to  sink  and 
lose  it.<)  form  than  the  hard  porcelain ;  it  therefore  may  be 
made  in  larger  ovens,  and  with  less  risk  of  loss  to  the 
l>olter. 

7'>/;^//>//.  China  body. — Bone  4ri,  china  clay  31,  Cornish 
granite  -J3.  For  lar(;e  pieces,  such  as  dishes,  &c.,  a  little 
Dur^et  clay  is  added,  to  give  more  ductility  in  working  and 
niure  stability  in  tlie  lire;  but  when  great  purity  of  white- 
ness and  lransj)arency  are  wanted,  a  higher  degree  of  vilics- 
cence  is  obtained  by  fritting  silex  and  bone  together  as  the 
basis  of  the  body. 

Fritted  China  body. — Bone  55,  Lynn  sand  27,  potash  2, 
calcined  togetlier;  then  ground  tine,  M'ith  china  clay  18. 

Glaze  for  China  is  harder  than  for  earthenware  :  the  fol- 
lowing are  very  excellent.  Cornish  granite  25,  soda  C,  borax 
3,  nitre  1;  mix,  and  frit  in  gloss-oven;  then  take  frit  21), 
Cornish  granite  26,  white-lean  31,  Hint  7,  carbonate  of  lime 
7,  oxide  of  tin  3.  The  whiteness  is  increa&cd  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  liitle  oxide  of  cobalt. 

Another  China  glaze. — Felspar  33,  Lvnn  sand  2-1,  carbo- 
nate of  liniu  11,  borax  27:  to  bo  fritted.  Then  lake  frit 
60,  Cornish  granite  20,  whito-lead  20. 

The  application  of  the  glaze  and  mode  of  firing  arc  the 
same  as  already  described. 

The  decoration   of  china  by   enamel   colours  and  gold 
affords  tMnployment  to  a  great  number  of  both  sexes,   some 
ol*  whom  attain  great  excellence  in  their  beautiful  art.   The 
colon  la  u>ed  are  all  prepared  from  metallic  oxides,  which 
are  ^;round  with  tluxes,  or  fusible  glasses,  of  various  degrees 
of  soilness,  suited  to  tho  peculiar  c^lou re  with  which  they 
arc  used.     The  llux  of  most  general  application  is  made  of  ' 
re<l  1<  id  (/,  borax  4,  Hint  2.     vVhen  painted,  the  goods  are  i 
pluceil  in   the  enamel-kiln,  where  the  lluxcd  colours  melt,  I 
and   fasten  to  the  glazed  surface,  forming  coloured  glasses. 
The  ju'liiicius  management  of  these  mixtures  requires  much  ; 
stnrly,  and  is  still  bu&ceptible  of  improvement  by  the  aid  of 
chemical  science. 

Blues  a:  e  made  from  cobalt,  varied  by  the  addition  of  the 
oxides  of  zinc  or  tin.  Phosphoric  acid  gives  it  a  rich  purple 
tint ;   alumine  also  varies  its  hue. 

Green  is  from  oxide  of  copper,  melted  with  a  soft  flux, 
and  ground ;  its  tints  are  varied  by  adding  blue  or  yellow 
or  \\hi:e  enamel.  Fine  greens,  which  bear  a  fire  that 
de-^troys  a  coj)per-green,  are  made  from  protoxide  of  chrome, 
varied  with  the  addition  of  cobalt,  lead,  tin.  or  alumine. 

Bed. — Nitrate  of  iron,  dichromatc  of  lead,  or  muriate  of 
inan:^aneso. 

yV///i.—  Subchromate  of  tin. 

7/oS7'  f?o/o?/r.— Gold  and  tin  (precipitate  of  cassius)  with  a 
little  silver. 

///v,wv/.— Chromate  of  iron  or  antimony,  lead,  and  man- 
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()iai!<:p. — Antimony,  tin,  and  iron. 

}V//.'fr.— Antimony',  tin,  and  lead;  also  chromatc  of 
lead. 

Blaeh. — Oxide  of  platinum  or  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
antiinviuy. 

JJ'hif". — Arsenic  and  tin. 

An  infinite  >ariety  of  tints  may  be  obtained  by  a  skd- 
fi;l  combination  of  the  above  with  suitable  fluxes,  the 
<li*=<ri])tion  of  which  in  detail  would  exceed  our  limits. 
Few  pofiors  prepare  their  own  colours;  they  arc  supplied  by 
],«r<i>n*^  who  devote  themselves  to  that  art. 

Gol.l  is  api)lied  to  china  in  the  state  of  amalgam  ground 
fiiu"  in  turpentine  with  a  metallic  flux.  Thus,  gold- oxidized 
by  bnn.,'  thrown  in  a  melted  state  into  aquafortis,  1  ounce; 
(luicU^iivcr  14  pennyweights,  oxide  of  bismuth  1  penny- 


weight, chloride  of  silver  2  pennyweights.  In  the  enamel^ 
kiln,  the  bismuth  and  silver  melt,  and  fix  the  gold  to 
the  china,  without  involving  it  so  as  to  ))revcnt  its  being 
burnished,  which  process  is  performed  by  females  with 
agates. 

POTTO.  The  YeHow  Maucauco  of  Pennant,  according  to 
whom   the  last-named  animal  is    Viverra  caudivolva    of 
Schreber,  was  called  a   Potto  by  its  keepers.     It  had   a 
prehensile  tail,  as  also  has  the  Kinkajou  of  Bufibn,  which 
Pennant  describes  as  distinct  from  the  Yellow  Maucauco^ 
though  by  form  and  manners  a  proper  concomitant  of  it. 
Pennant  thus  describes  the  Kinkajou  after  Buffon : — 
Weesel  with  a  short  dusky  nose :  tongue  of  a  vast  length 
small  eyes,  encircled  with  dusky:  cars  short  and  rounded, 
and  placed  very  distant:    the   hairs  short;  on  the   head, 
upper  part  of  the  body,  and  the  tail,  the  colours  are  yellow, 
grey,  and  black  intermixed  :  the  sides  of  the  throat,  and 
under  side  of   the   inside   of  the   legs,   of   a  lively    yel- 
low :    the    belly  of    a    dirty   white    tinged   with   yellow  : 
the  toes  separated:  the  claws  crooked,  white,  guttered  be- 
neath.  The  length  from  head  to  tail  two  feet  five  (French); 
of  the  tail,  one  foot  three:  the  tail  is  taper,  covered  with 
hairs,  except  beneath  near  the  end,  which  is  naked,  and  of 
a  fine  liesh-colour.    It  is  extremely  like  the  former  (Yellow 
Maucauco) ;  but  larger  in  all  its  parts.     Like  the  Yellow 
Maucauco  it  has  a  prehensile  tail,  and  is  naturally  very 
good-natured:  goes  to  sleep  at  approach  of  day;  wakes  to- 
wards night,  and  becomes  very  lively:  makes  use   of  its 
feet  to  catch  at  anything :  has  many  of  the  actions  of  the 
monkey :  eats  like  a  squirrel,  holding  the  food  in  its  hands : 
has  a  variety  of  cries  during  night ;  one  like  the  low  bark- 
ing of  a  dog;  its  plaintive  note  is  cooing;  its  menacing, 
hissing;  its  angry,  confused.   Is  very  fond  of  sugar,  and  all 
sweet  things:  eats  fruits  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables:  will 
fly  at  poultry,  catch  them  under  the  wing,  suck  the  blood, 
and  leave  them  without  tearing  them:  prefers  a  duck  to 
a  pullet ;  yet  hates  the  water. 

llie  Kinkajoits  which  we  have  seen  (and  though  two 
species  have  been  described,*  we  believe  that  there  is  but 
one  at  present  known)  have  not  any  part  of  the  tail  naked, 
and  therefore,  if  Pennant's  description  be  correct,  his 
Kinkajou  must  be  a  dificrent  animal  from  that  generally 
known  under  this  name.  They  belong  to  the  genus 
Cercoleptes,  III.,  a  South  American  form.  Pennant  names 
his  Kinkajou,  the  Mexican  ll'ecsel. 

Mr.  Swainson  treats  the  Potto  and  Cercolepies  caudi* 
volvus,  the  name  labelled  on  the  three  specimens  of  /Ttn- 
kajou  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Society,  as  iden- 
tical ;  and  so  do  the  French  and  Fischer.  'We  have  now,* 
says  Mr.  Swainson,  'only  to  consider  the  other  animal 
above  alluded  to,  namely,  the  Potto  {Cercoleptes  caudi- 
vo/vus).  This  singular  quadruped  is  a  native  of  tropical 
America ;  and  not  only  in  its  aspect,  but  in  its  general 
structure,  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  Lemur,  that 
nearly  all  modern  zoolotrists  have  placed  it  within  or  ad- 
joining the  confines  cf  tnftt  family.  Like  them  it  has  a 
very  long  hairy  tail,  which  is  moreover  prehensile;  it  is  a 
nocturnal  animal  widi  large  eyes,  and  seems  naturally  to 
feed  upon  vegetables.  It  climbs  like  a  Lemur,  with  agi- 
lity ;  and  Humboldt  affirms  it  to  bo  a  great  destroyer  of 
wild  bces'-nests,  which  it  opens  for  the  sake  of  feeding  on 
the  honey.  On  comparing  the  teeth  of  this  animal  with 
those  of  the  Lemur,  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  a 
much  greater  resemblance  between  the  two  than  there  is 
between  those  of  the  Lemur  and  the  Aye- Aye;  although iu 
the  former  comparison  sufficient  difference  exists  to  ex- 
(!lude  the  Potto  from  the  circle  of  the  Lemurid{p,  Baron 
Cuvier  places  the  genus  Cercolepies  close  to  the  Badgers,* 
yet  implying  doubts  as  to  this  being  its  true  situation ;  but 
his  brother  Trederick,  with  more  judgment,  looks  on  it  as 
a  passage  from  the  Lemurs  to  the  Ferrt»,  although  he  thinks 
th.it  its  essential  characters  are  different  from  either.  In 
this  opinion  we  perfectly  coincide,  because  it  is  not  only 
supported  by  facts  of  structure,  but  by  other  important 
consideiations  which  bear  upon  the  question.  From  C«r- 
coleptes  there  is  no  ditticulty  in  our  passage  to  the  Opos- 
sums through  Piiradoxurus  and  Dasyurus  ;  so  that  the 
aflinities  between  the  orders  of  Quadrumana  and  Fer^e 
are  uninterrupted  by  anything  known,  and  are  found  to  be 
in  union  with  that  law  of  nature  which  invariably  unites 
the  typical  and  subtypical  group.' 


•  *  Zool.  Proc.'  18J6.  P.  81. 

\  But  next  to  Uiu  Cuaut  (iV'atfa,  Stoir). 
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DuiilLil  (otiuvUiiiCinii.riiU-t:— 
Inuuora  :.-:  i^uiiiiicd  - —    :  luului'k  , 


^^-^i^^><^^s» 


IIh  hiikii  11  i»M"  mil  111  rajiiMU  an  I  climlu  about 
tliu  t  luir>  i^t  III  J  iiH  ui  il  Midiri  1  to  (,u  at  lurj,!.  lln 
tail  iloex  II  lM.1.111  I  liL  len  pri-licii  ili  nor  iIulk  il  a|]ii.nr 
1 1  air)nl  uiurli  uiiiii»iaiH.t.   In  tin  aiiiiii  il  m  (.limbing  or 

deMMldlllt.      [I'lKtlDKTIS      N\tTlttUI»] 

IVILTOS     [L»^tA-.niK>] 

l'UtLlU\.ri>iullit.  trcurl] ; on/  /  Tliu  Urm  inclu Us 
bU  llicduluotiritlLilliriUnariil  fur  llic  tabic  fowli  tur 
fce)«,  liwu.,  iluikii,  nii<l  (hiiik.i  (ovXil 

fiiu'/i.— TLubtriiii;' aiidaiubuliiioriul  fvi-t  of  tlic  kdIIi- 
nuccuu*  biriis  wluptvd  tu  tlw  logiuu  wlii-cc  lUi-y  cbieU}' 
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rcMirl  fur  ilicir  fiwd  and  the  nurpoiM  of  iiwubai.on : 
lot'iunil  riuiU  pci-uliurly  furmcd  fur  •cnli-famg  up  the 
and  liMids  whicli  ciiiistilulv  tliu  main  part  uf  tbnr  » 
viii-e ;  their  nhorl  wings  and  tlw  ii'L'aLne>«  uf  Ibi-.c  p 
mnscle*,  vlik'h  cause  ibu  litavincis  of  their  H-^h'. 
Di'iuncy  which  ia  cuuntcrbslaiiMil  by  the  ttren^ih  .] 
innicki  uf  the  thigbi  and  legs  that  eantnl.utL-  h 
power*  of  run  Ili  iig ;  their  grcj^a  nous,  and,  Lt:ii>-r-jtly  i^ 
polynmous  habile ;  Ihu  caati  with  whicb  tbvy  arc  i 
cutud;  their  vhulcMiine  llnh;  ti^-tlier  with  luani  t: 
<  peculiar itioa  in  their  anatumy,  icrve  «<|ually  Ij  duu 

Soniu  furcit^n  varielict  have  not  even  the  rud:ac 
tail,  while  otlien  ace  distin|>uiiihcd  by  it.  The  |[ia 
whii'b  is  prububly  o  native  of  India,  tbuu);h  fur  many 
rius  ctlablishcd  in  Bnglanil,  hoa  an  unuiual  Irn^ih '. 
hia  natural  weapon  of  combat.  The  ti«*h  of  thj  la 
dulicalcly  while  and  of  the  floeil  flavour,  the  piu»i| 
liant,  and  the  rorm  aymmGlrieot ;  but  frolD  thvir  j'up 
tumpur,  Ihuru  it  ^reat  diHicully  in  rearing  even  iq-ac 
ume  brood;  and  fur  companiulilbip  witli  the  R^cc 
malei  of  the  Ibwl-yard  Ibey  are  very  exceptiuitab.r  / 
Eunio  cause.  So  pugiioriouB  however  are  iLe  w 
aliiiust  every  vorietv,  Ihat  tbuy  will  npur  vven  bviur 
spun  are  grown,  rur  the  natural  liittury  and  iwclIi 
uf  ihc  various  varieties,  we  refer  to  the  article  Vhx* 
we  Rliall  merely  notice  in  thii  place  the  kuda  tu.ted 
purposes  of  tlic  fanner. 

Tho  beat  breed  of  the  gallinaccoua  fowU  ■•  the  n 
uf  the  Dorking  (Surrey)  cock  and  the  conuwra  du 
fowl.  This  cruu  is  larger  and  plumper,  aad  B'^re 
than  the  pure  Dorking,  without  loaing  delicwej  vf  flat 
whileness  of  ticih. 

ThecharacturiBticioftbe  nurc  Dorking  ai«,  that  its  1 
feathered,  shorc-kgged, ami  an  excellent  later.  Th* 
liarily  of  this  eatabliahed  variety,  which  hai  fretjncMJ 
clawB  perfectly  articulalud  («ilhsoniL-tiinesaaLaihipi 
laterally  fi^oin  Ihcflflli,  but  always  iinp>:rreci),ii«elik 
Tbu  crossinif  with  ibe  Sussex  fowl  bu  buvever  pea 
rainished  the  monslroiily  in  tbi.'  Surrey  pcatadactit 
riety.  Bui  tboufth  the  true  Dorking,  which  u  ah 
much  esteemed,  that  colour  is  rare,  aud  priied  for  tht 
menlofthc  DoulttyyarJ:  speckled  culuur*  aie  &«1 
rally  seen  witn  the  bigyler. 

The  Poland  breed,  whieh  is  black-frathered,  a-ith 
tapknuls,  lays  well,  and  is  hi(;bly  desirable  «bcre  tL 
ductiun  uf  eggs  fur  tbc  tablu  is  the  principal  •.t'tr\ 
Ihcy  i^uldoin  sit,  though  they  cannot  be  coiUidcfEd 
loirgod. 

The  Chitlagung,  or  Malav,  which  U  a  very  lar{e 
variety,  is  generally  long-legged,  wiih  yeilua  biuj 
coarse  yellow  tloJi.  Fancier*  lued  to  liketbcnfii 
One  appearance  and  ihclr  largo  eegii;  but  ai  ihni 
legs  incapacitate  them  fium  atcady  billing,  tbrj  ■ 
general  favouriloi«.  One  of  our  prarliial  ai^quai 
rccummendi  Ihe  male  produce  of  the  Poland  andO 
as  uf^Dod  cross  with  llie  common  dunghill  hcu,  it 

ULIIV  will  sit 

P-irmenlicr  thus  ilescrihes  the  cock; — 
He  IS  c-uniidired  to  liavc  every  rctjiiisiie  <{U3litT  «b 
i>  of  a  good  middling  tiiu;  when  he  cirrit-s  bis  head 
has  a  quick  aninialed  look,  a  stron;;  and  itlirill  iou« 
I  II  a  lino  rid  lomh,  sliining  as  if  tarni^bL'd;  «at: 
lurti.  sue  and  uf  the  same  colour  as  tbu  cumb :  thi 
bnal  tlu.  wiii(,s  strong;  the  plumage  black,  or 
ubsi  iin.  red  thi.  thi;{hs  vury  muscular ;  the  leg*  thiel 
lurtiiihid  with  »lrung  tpu»;  tho  cUws  ratliei  heal 
slurph  )  uiDlkil  He  ought  also  to  bo  free  in  hi« 
to  crow  fn.i|ULntly,  and  to  scratch  the  ground  vui 
t(.ar(.h  of  worms,  nut  no  much  fur  himself  a*  14  ii« 
hi-nt.  Ul  outht  wilhal  to  be  briiik,  spirited,  aidca 
ready  lu  carewjii);  the  huns ;  quick  in  defeiuLEic 
JttcntiVL  III  tulicitiiiu  them  lu  c-at.  in  keeping  ibein  luf 
jiid  in  assLiubling  tliem  at  night. ^ 

Those  who  intend  tu  rear  fuwU  or  any  kind  of  peul 
o  lartL scale  "bould  huvcadistinel  yard,  pcrfecilytU 
and  with  a  warm  aspict,  well  fenced,  secure  fiun 
and\Lrinn  jnl  auHlcicnlly  inclined  to  be  al«< 
Slip]  liLd  u  lib  sand  ur  ashes  fur  the  cocks  aud  i  r 
in  ani]Lruliiii  necessary  to  disengage  their  reaumi 
Mruin .    running  water  should  he  especially  pnniW 

t  Tiaii.bW1>>Mi.l^-k>vi,*uUucsrui««c«uSu*iiiftMMd 
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the  want  of  water,  of  which  all  poultry  are  fond,  produces 
const ipatiun  of  the  bowels  and  inflammatory  diseases;, and 
for  gees.c  and  ducks,  bathing  is  an  indispensable  luxury. 
A  coniigiious  field  is  also  necessary  for  free  exercise,  as 
well  as  for  the  supply  of  grubs  and  grass  to  the  geese.  The 
fowl-house  should  be  dry,  well  roofed,  and  fronting  the 
east  or  south,  and,  if  practicable,  at  the  back  of  a  stove  or 
stables ;  warmth  being  conducive  to  health  and  laying,  though 
extreme  heat  has  the  contrary  effect.  It  should  be  fur- 
nished with  two  small  lattice  windows,  that  can  bo  opened 
or  shut  at  pleasure,  at  opposite  ends,  for  ventilation,  which 
is  freciuently  necessary;  and  the  perches  should  be  so 
arranijed,  that  one  row  of  roosting  fowls  should  not  be  di- 
rectly above  another. 

M.  Parmentier  has  shown*  by  what  arrangement  a  house 
twenty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide  may  be  made  to  ac- 
commodate I  jO  hens  at  roost.    The  plan  is  simply  this : — 
the  first  roosting-perch  (rounded  a  Uttlc  at  the  upper  angles 
only,  for  gallinaceous  fowls  cannot  keep  a  firm  hold  on  per- 
fectly cylindrical  supporters)  should  be  placed  lengthways, 
and  rest  on  tresseU  in  each  end  wall,  six  feet  from  the 
front  wall,  and  at  a  convenient  height,  which  must  depend 
on  the  elevation  of  the  house  from  the  Hoor,  which  should 
be  formed  of  some  well  consolidated  material  that  can  be 
easily  swept.     Another  perch  should  be  fixed  ladder-ways 
ien  echelon)  above  this,  but  ten  inches  nearer  to  the  back 
wall,   and  so  on,  until  there  are  four  of  these   perches 
like  the  steps  of  a  ladder  when  properly  inclined,  but  with 
a  sufticient  distance  between  the  wall  and  the  upper  one  to 
allow  the  poultry-maid  to  stand  conveniently  upon  when  she 
has  occasion  to  examine  the  nests,  which  it  is  her  duty  to  do 
every  day  at  least  once,  and  in  the  forenoon.  The  highest  of 
these  she  can  reach  by  standing  on  a  stool  or  step-ladder. 
By  this  contrivance  the  hens,  when  desirous  of  reaching  the 
nests,  have  no  occasion  to  ily,  but  merely  to  pass  from  one 
stick  to  another.     If  the  size  and  form  of  the  house  permit, 
a  similar  construction  may  be  made  on  the  opposite  side, 
care  being  taken  to  leave   an  open  space  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  a  sufficiently  wide  passage  for  the  attendant 
to  pass  along  the  walls.     It  is  not  at  all  required  to  have  as 
many  nests  as  hens,  because  they  have  not  all  occasion  to 
occupy  ihem  at  the  same  time ;  and  besides,  they  are  so  far 
from  having,'  a  repugnance  to  lay  in  a  common  receptacle, 
that  the  sight  of  an  ejrg  stimulates  them  to  lay.     It  is  how- 
ever true  that  the  most  secluded  and  darkest  nests  are  those 
which  the  hens  prefer. 

The  nests,  if  built  into  the  wall,  are  in  tiers  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  the  lowest  being  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  a  foot  square.  If  the  laying-chambers 
consist  of  wooden  boxes,  they  are  usually  furnished  with  a 
ledge,  which  is  very  convenient  for  the  hens  when  rising. 

But  the  best  receptacles  for  the  eggs  are  those  of  basket- 
work,  as  th('y  are  cool  in  summer,  and  can  be  easily  removed 
and  washed.  They  ought  to  be  fastened  not  directly  to  the 
wall,  as  is  ^^'nerallv  the  case,  but  to  boards  fixed  in  it  by 
hooks,  well  flinched,  and  with  a  little  roof  to  cover  the  rows 
of  baskets.  They  will  thus  be  isolated,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  hen.'which  delights  in  the  absence  of  all  dis- 
turbing influences  when  laying.  All  the  ranges  of  nests 
should  be  placed  checque-wise,  in  order  that  the  inmates, 
when  coming  out,  may  not  startle  those  immediately  under; 
those  designed  for  hitching  should  be  near  the  ground 
( where  instinct  teaches  tho  hen  to  choose  her  seat),  and  so 
arranged  that  the  hens  can  easily  enter  them  without  dis- 
turbing the  eggs. 

\V beaten  or  rye  straw  is  the  most  approved  material  for 
the  bedding,  beilig  cooler  than  hay  the  hens  are  sometimes 
so  tortured  by  lice  as  to  forsake  their  nests  altogether,  in  an 
agony  of  restlessness.  A  Dorking  housewife  has  assured 
us  that  she  once  lost  an  entire  clutch,  from  havmg,  as  she 
believes,  given  a  bed  of  hay-seeds  to  her  sitting  hen.  The 
chitks  were  all  glued  to  the  shells,  and  thus  destroyed,  owing, 
as  she  thinks,  to  the  high  temperature  occasioned  by  the 
fermenting  seeds. 

For  all  purposes  two  cocks  in  a  good  run  are  considere<l 
in  the  poultry  counties  contiguous  to  London  as  sufficient 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  hens,  but  in  France  they  allow  twenty 
niistre>ses  to  each  cock,  which  no  doubt  is  on  account  of  the 
lii^her  temperature  there.  In  a  confined  yard,  five  hens  are 
suUirient  lor  one  cock  in  our  cold  country,  and  a  double  set 
will  not  answer  in  very  limited  space.  When  there  are  two 
or  mure  cocks,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  have  them  of 

•  •  DictiouDivire  d'Agriculluro.' 


equal  age  or  size,  for  in  this  case  they  are  always  jealous 
and  quarrelsome;  if  one  is  decidedly  ascendant,  the  other 
will  never  presume  to  dispute  with  him.  It  will  be  judicious 
also  to  avoid  the  introduction  or  changing  of  cocks  in  the 
breeding  season,  for  the  hens  rec^uire  constant  intercourse 
with  them,  and  several  days  frequently  elapse  before  they 
become  familiarised  with  a  stranger.  Tiie  best  way  is  to 
bring  in  the  new  cock  in  the  summer,  either  as  a  cnick,  or 
late  in  the  year  in  the  moulting  season,  when  be  will  not 
take  too  much  notice  of  the  hens.  As  a  general  rule  it 
would  be  well  to  have  one  a  yearling  and  the  other  a  year 
older.  In  the  third  year,  the  cock,  who  then  becomes  lazy 
and  excessively  jealous,  should  be  killed. 

In  order  to  have  the  earliest  chickens,  hens  should  be  in- 
duced to  sit  in  October,  which  they  may  do  if  they  have 
moulted  early.  By  attention  in  this  particular,  chickens  can 
be  brought  to  the  market  at  Christmas.  But  the  object 
should  be  in  general  to  set  the  eggs  as  soon  as  possible  after 
Christmas,  in  order  to  have  chickens  with  the  forced  aspa- 
ragus in  March,  when  they  are  worth  in  London  from  7s,  to 
lOs.  a  couple. 

In  selecting  eggs  for  hatching,  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  are  not  at  tlie  utmost  more  than  a  month  old,  but  their 
condition  for  hatching  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  the  weather :  vitality  continues  longest  when  tho 
air  is  cool. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  future  sex  of  the  bird  is  in- 
dicated by  the  shape  of  the  egg ;  the  round  producing  the 
female  and  the  oblong  the  male.  But  this  is  contradicted, 
and,  we  believe,  with  sufficient  reason,  and  it  is  impossible 
not  only  to  foretell  the  sex,  but  even  to  ascertain  whether 
the  egg  be  fecundated.  This  however  is  certain,  that  if  the 
air-bi^  (at  the  obtuse  end),  which  has  been  mistaken  for 
the  germ,  and  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  oxygenate*  the 
blood  of  the  chick,  be  perforated  even  in  the  least  conceiv- 
able degree,  the  generating  power  is  lost  altogether.  Those 
eggs  only  which  have  been  fecundated  by  the  male  are 
possessed  of  the  vital  principle.  Tho  number  of  eggs  for  a 
hen  should  not  exceed  sixteen,  as  she  cannot  impart  the 
necessary  warmth  to  more.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
with  experienced  breeders  to  place  two  hens  on  the  same  day 
on  their  respective  eggs,  and  then  on  tlie  twenty-first  day, 
when  the  broods  are  out,  to  give  the  maternal  charge  of  both 
to  one  of  the  hens,  removing  the  other  to  another  set  of  eggs, 
which,  if  she  be  a  steady  setter,  she  will  hatch  as  in  the  first 
instance.  This  however  must  be  deemed  a  cruelty,  though 
some  hens  would  instinctively  continue  to  sit  until  deaui. 
They  would  however  become  so  attenuated  by  continued 
sitting,  as  to  lose  the  power  of  communicating  to  the  eggs 
the  necessary  degree  of  warmth.  The  practice  of  the  Surrey 
breeders  is  to  feed  the  hen  on  oats  while  sitting,  as  less 
stimulating  than  barley,  which  they  give  to  the  laying  hens 
on  account  of  this  very  quality. 

Some  fanciers  use  artificial  mothers,  which  effect  the 
purpose  of  imparting  the  necessary  heat  to  the  young 
chicks  after  birth,  when  there  is  no  natural  mother  nor  a 
trained  capon  to  jjrood  them.  These  artificial  mothers — as 
used  by  Mr.  Moubray,  and  described  by  him — are  boxes 
lined  throughout  with  wood.  He  recommends  that  a  cur- 
tain of  flannel  should  be  suspended  over  tho  opening  of  tho 
box  for  the  exclusion  of  cold  air. 

Mr.  Young  states  that  *  five  broods  may  at  once  be 
cherished  unoer  an  artificial  mother.  This  mother  may  be 
framed  of  a  board  10  inches  broad  and  16  inches  long,  rest- 
ing on  two  legs  in  front,  two  inches  in  height,  and  on  two 
props  behind,  two  inches  also  in  height.  The  board  must 
be  perforated  with  many  small  gimlet- holes,  for  the  escaiM) 
of  the  heated  air,  and  lined  with  lamb's  skin  dressed  with 
the  wool  on,  and  the  wooly  side  is  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  chickens.  Over  three  of  these  mothers  a  wicker  basket 
is  to  be  placed,  for  the  protection  of  the  chickens,  four  feet 
long,  two  feet  broad,  and  fourteen  inches  high,  with  a  lid 
open,  a  wooden  sliding  bottom  to  draw  out  for  cleaning,  and 
a  long  narrow  trqugh  along  the  front,  resting  on  two  very 
low  stools,  for  holding  their  food.  Perches  are  to  be  fl.\ed 
in  the  basket  for  the  more  advanced  to  roost  on.  A  flannel 
curtain  is  to  be  placed  in  front,  and  at  both  ends  of  the 
mothers,  for  the  chickens  to  run  under,  from  which  they 
soon  learn  to  push  outwards  and  inwards.  These  mothers, 
with  the  wicker  baskets  over  them,  arc  to  be  placed  against 
a  hot  wall,  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire,  or  in  any  other 
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The  oxit  of  tho  cluck  from  the  shell  is  auuroclly  ono  of 
the  in.)>t  interesting  prooessesof  animated  nature  ever  inves- 
tigated hy  naturalists.     It  was  supposed  that  tho  mother  hird 
broke  the  shell ;  but  M.  Reaumur  lias  long  since  detailed  tlic 
processes,  and  wo  ourselves  have  witnessed  the  evolution  of 
theehiek  in  the  ecraleobion  by  itsown  unassisted  efforts.    The 
French  naturalist  to  whom  we  have  just  now  referred  thus 
explains  some  interesting  facts: — *I  have  seen  chicks  conti- 
nue at  work  for  two  days  together.     Some  again  work  in- 
oes>.antly;  others  take  rest  at  inter\''al8,  according  to  their 
physical  stren<;ih.     I  have  observed  some,  in  consequence 
of  their  impatience  to  see  the  li^ht,  begin  to  break  the  shell 
a   great   deal  too  soon ;   for  they  ought,  before  they  make 
their  exit,  to  have  within  them  provision  enough  to  serve 
for  twenty-tour  hours  without  taking  food,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  unconsumed  portion  of  the  yolk  enters  through 
the  navel.     The  chick  indeed  which  comes  out  of  the  shell 
before  taking  up  all  the  yolk  is  certain  to  droop  and  die  a  few 
days  after  it  is  hatched.     The  help  which  1  have  occasion- 
ally tried  to  give  to  several  of  them  towards  their  deliverance 
has   afibrded  me  an  opportunity  of  obser\'inf;  those  which 
had  he'^un   to  break  their  shells  before  this  was  accom- 
plished :  and  I  have  opened  many  eggs  much  fractured,  in 
each  of  which  the  chick  had  as  yet  much  of  the  yolk  not 
absorbed.     Besides,  some  chicks  have  greater  obstacles  to 
overcome  than  others,  since  all   shells  are  not  of  an  equal 
thickness  nor  of  an  equal  consistence ;  and  1  think  it  pro- 
bable that  the  same   inequality  takes  place   in  the  lining 
membrane.     The  shells  of  the  eggs  of  birds  of  various  spe- 
cies are  of  a  thickness  proportional  to  tho  strength  of  the 
chick  that  is  obliged  to  break  through  them.'* 

If  the  chick  should  be  glued  to  the  shell,  as  sometimes 
occurs,  and  is  indicated  by  the  faintness  of  its  chip,  and 
the  non-enlargement  of  the  fracture  for  some  hours,  it  must 
be  assisted  (hut  not  until  the  necessity  is  fully  ascertained) 
in  its  liberation  *  with  a  key,  or  some  such  instrument,  and 
by  cutting  the  membrane  with  the  points  of  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors. Tlie  operation,  though  painful  to  the  chick,  does  not 
prove  mortal ;  for  it  is  no  sooner  freed  than  it  exhibits  as 
much  vigour  as  any  other  chick  of  its  age.'t  But  unless  the 
chick,  after  a  full  day^s  effort,  is  found  unable  to  chip  tho  shell, 
from  weakness  or  adhesion  to  its  envelope,  it  is  better  not 
to  assist  it  in  its  extrication;  for  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  aid  proves  ineffectual,  through  tho  injury  inflicted 
upon  the  delicate  organization  of  the  binl;  or  more  pro- 
bably the  previous  weakness  or  imperfection  of  the  chick, 
which  occasioned  the  necessity  for  assistance,  also  occa- 
sions its  death  at  the  moment  of  its  birth,  and  would  take 
plac(>  even  if  its  disengagement  were  effected  without  any 
injurv. 

There  is  a  caution  to  be  observed  in  all  cases  regarding 
the  eicirs  when  the  chicks  are  on  the  verge  of  maturity: 
they  sliould  not  be  stirred  when  within  two  days  of  the 
evoiveiTient  of  the  chicks.  If  any  circumstances  render  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  so,  care  should  be  taken  to  place 
ihein  with  the  broad  end  inclining  upwards,  as  the  beak  of 
the  chif'k  is  then  in  its  proper  position;  and  if  this  be 
reversed,  the  chick  becomes  unable  to  chip  the  shell,  and 
must  therefore  die.  • 

Chickens  should  bo  fed  the  day  after  their  birth  with 
crumbs  of  bread  soaked  in  milk  or  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
boiled  hard,  and  they  will  quickly  learn  to  eat  curds,  grits, 
and  barlcy-incal  and  milk:  if  not  designed  for  immediate 
use,  they  should  soon  get  raw  corn,  and  occasionally  altera- 
t  ives  of  green  food,  such  as  bruised  leeks,  nettles,  lettuces,  &c. 
For  the  first  week  they  should  be  confined  to  the  house  alto- 
gether;  after  that  time  they  maybe  let  out  for  a  short  time  in 
the  sun,  and  gradually  habituated  to  the  weather.  To  render 
the  hen  which  has  already  discharged  her  duty  still  more 
])roductive  to  her  owner,  she  is  ft'equently  conHned  to  a 
coop,  called  in  S\irrey  a  rip,  for  some  weeks  after  the  chicks 
have  seen  the  light.  Her  offspring  during  this  time  pass 
freely  through  the  prison  bars,  returning  at  her  call  or  on 
occasions  of  alarm  to  the  maternal  wings,  and  then 
hoppiijg  out  again  to  the  inexpressible  misery  of  their  im- 
])risone(l  mother,  who  is  kept  in  this  state  of  confinement 
until  she  becomes  indifferent  to  the  chickens  and  disposed 
to  lay  ai»ain. 

The  courage  of  the  hen  in  defence  of  her  offspring  has 
been  a  common  theme  of  admiration:  the  force  of  her  ma- 
ternal solicitude  efl'ects  the  most  surprising  change  in  her 
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disposition  and  temper.  Before  she  attained  her  matronly 
character,  she  was  greedy,  and  always  searching  for  food, 
fond  of  gadding  about,  and  timid  in  the  extreme.  Now 
she  becomes  generous,  self-<]en)ing,  and  intrepid;  she  as- 
sumes the  fiery  temper  of  the  cock,,  and  becomes  a  virago 
in  defence  of  her  helpless  brood.  An  anecdote  is  told 
by  White,  in  his  *  Natural  History  of  Selbome,*  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  some  hens  upon  a  hawk  which 
had  at  different  times  killed  their  chickens.  By  some 
means  this  hawk  was  caught,  and  the  owner  gave  him 
up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  bereaved  mothers.  In 
his  own  words,  'Resentment  suggested  the  laws  of  retalia- 
tion. Ho  clipped  the  hawk's  win^  cut  off  his  talons,  and 
fixing  a  cork  on  his  bill,  threw  him  down  among  tho  brood 
hens.  Imagination  cannot  paint  the  scene  that  ensued ; 
the  expressions  tliat  fear,  rage,  and  revenge  inspired  were 
new,  or  at  least  such  as  had  been  unnoticed  before.  The 
exasperated  matrons  upbraided,  they  execrated,  they  in- 
sulted, they  triumphed.  In  a  word,  they  never  desist^ 
from  buffeting  their  adversary  till  they  had  torn  him  in  a 
hundred  pieces.* 

The  same  writer  calls  attention  to  the  language  of  the 
fowl,  from  a  pleased  twittering  to  a  scream.  A  laying 
pullet  utters  a  complacent  soft  note,  but  when  she  has  been 
delivered  of  an  egg,  her  cackle  of  delight  and  importance 
is  loud  enough  to  excite  the  sympathetic  voices  of  all  her 
companions;  when  her  chickens  are  hatched,  she  has  a 
different  language,  which  is  intelligible  to  her  little  ones. 
The  crested  cock  has  various  notes;  his  tone  and  lan- 
guage, for  such  \t  is  in  effect,  as  he  calls  his  favourites  to 
partake  of  the  food  which  he  gallantly  scrapes  for  them,  is 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and  very  different  from  his  ordinary 
voice  that  is  so  familiar  to  us. 

Poultry  are  the  tjetter  for  high  feeding  from  the  very 
shell,  and  on  this  accxiunt  the  heaviest  corn  is  often  far 
cheaper  for  them  in  the  end  than  tailings,  as  regards  the 
Hesh,  or  the  size  and  substantial  goodness  of  the  egga. 
Young  chickens  may  be  put  up  for  feeding  as  soon  as  the 
hen  has  ceased  to  regard  them,  and  before  they  lose  their 
first  good  condition.  When  chickens  are  wanted  for  do- 
mestic purpases,  they  are  often  left  at  liberty  in  the  farm- 
yard, and  if  they  have  plenty  of  good  food,  they  will  be  in 
the  most  healthful  state  for  the  table,  and  rich  and  juicy  in 
flavour.  Mr.  Moubniy  ascertained  that  pullets  hatcheil  in 
March,  if  constantly  high  fed,  laid  eggs  abundantly  in  the 
autumn ;  and  if  killed  in  the  February  or  March  following, 
were  so  excessively  fat  from  the  run  of  the  yard  as  to  open 
more  like  Michaelmas  geese  than  chickens.  Experienced 
poulterers  will  fatten  fowls  in  two  or  three  weeks  with  the 
aid  of  grease,  which  gives  a  luscious,  but,  in  our  judgment, 
a  very  disagreeable  flavour  to  the  flesh,  which,  though  not 
actually  diseased,  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  fowl  fed  at 
large  in  the  common  way  at  the  barn-door. 

The  practice  of  cramming  poultr>'  by  the  hand  is  quite 
common.  A  machine  for  this  purpose  is  used  in  France, 
by  which  one  man  can  cram  fifty  birds  in  half  an  hour.  It  is 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  a  forcing-pump.  The  throate 
of  the  birds  are  held  open  by  the  operator  until  they  are 
gorged  through  a  pipe,  which  conveys  the  food  from  a  re- 
ser\'oir  below  placed  on  a  stool  In  fifteen  days,  fowls  are 
.said  to  attain  the  highest  state  of  fatness  and  flavour  by  this 
feeding.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  paste  of  barley-meal 
or  meal  made  into  little  balls  with  milk,  the  dried  seeds  and 
leaves  of  nettles  have  been  recommended  by  the  continental 
poulterers,  some  of  whom  give  a  little  henbane-seed  to  in- 
duce sleep,  while  others  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  prisoners 
as  the  most  effectual  way  of  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  dark- 
ness, which  is  considered  essential  to  their  becoming  rapidly 
fat ;  and  under  the  pretext  of  relieving  them  from  the  irri- 
tation of  vermin,  they  pluck  the  feathers  from  their  headsk 
bellies,  and  wings.  iVhile  fowls  are  thus  preparing  fbr  the 
knife,  though  their  bodies  are  closely  confined,  their  hinder 
parts  are  free  for  evacuation  and  cleanliness,  and  their 
heads  are  at  liberty  to  take  in  fresh  supplies  of  nutri- 
ment. 

The  practice  of  making  capons  (emasculating  the  males)  is 
practised  a  httle  in  some  of  the  English  counties,  and  very 
much  in  France,  where  the  females  are  also  rendered  inca- 
pable of  breeding,  and  termed  in  their  unsexed  condition 
poulardest  in  order  to  give  them  the  tendency  to  fatten.  An 
incision  is  made  nefir  the  parts,  and  through  this  the  finger  is 
introduce  to  take  hold  of  and  brina;  away  the  genitals,  but 
IP  careAUly  as  not  to  iigun  Uw  intoauiM^  j  tho  wound  ia  fyta^ 
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stitclierl  up  and  rulibod  with  oil  or  grease ;  and  the  comh 
(whirh  appear*;  to  ho  an  unneressary  and  {gratuitous  pain 
and  insult  to  the  suflerer)  isuOcu  cui  ufT.  The  females  are 
treated  mueh  in  the  same  way,  when  they  do  not  promisu 
well  for  la\ing  or  when  they  have  reaswjd  to  be  fertile;  they 
arc  deprived  of  the  ovarium.  The  subsequent  treatment  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  former  case.  Care  is  taken  to  give 
them  good  food  for  three  or  four  days,  and  during  that 
time  to  keep  them  in  a  place  of  moderate  temperature,  to 
avoid  the  dani^cr  of  gangrene,  whirh,  considering  the  time 
of  the  year — midsummer,  when  the  (operation  is  usually 
pcrXorraed— is  a  very  probable  consequencow  Pullets  of  the 
tar^^est  bree<l  arc  selected  for  the  purpose,  as  they  yield  the 
i^eatest  weight  to  the  poulterer;  and  if  employed  in  hatch- 
ing, cover  the  greatest  number  of  epgs. 

Cuvier  states  that  the  cni^)n  may  be  taught  to  liatch  eggs 
and  to  act  the  part  of  a  good  nurse,  with  a  little  bell  round 
his  nci'k  to  supply  the  want  of  a  go<Kl  voice.  He  a^serts 
that  the  natural  courage  and  energy  of  this  bird  are  not 
abated  by  the  alteration  of  his  condition,  in  which  his  auda- 
city enables  him  to  impose  on  the  cocks  and  hens,  so  that 
they  allow  him  to  strut  about  with  his  former  gait  of  conse- 
quential importance  and  to  fulfil  his  duties  without  inter- 
ference or  molestation.  This  seems  incredible,  as  al>old  and 
liaughty  spirit  under  such  circumstances  is  unnatural  in 
the  extreme.  The  pallidness  of  his  head  and  the  dimiuu- 
tiveness  of  his  comb  and  cills  indicate  the  contrary  disposi- 
tion, and  he  is  so  despised  by  the  other  fowls  that  they  will 
hanlly  condescend  to  roost  with  him. 

Mr.  Young,  in  his  *  Report  of  the  County  of  Sussex,'  says 
that  much  art  and  attention  are  re()uisite  to  make  capons, 
and  that  the  Sussex  breed  are  too  long  in  the  bo<ly  for  suc- 
cess in  the  operation,  by  which  many  are  lost.  A  ivcrfectly 
fat  capon  will  weigh  from  seven  to  ten  pounds. 

As  soon  as  fuwls  are  rendertMl  sufllciently  fat,  they  should 
be  killed,  or  they  will  lose  flesh  and  become  unhealthy. 
The  most  humane  and  expeditious  mode  of  putting  them  to 
death  is  by  a  smart  blow  with  a  blunt-edged  stick,  such  as 
a  child*s  bat,  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Iligtjlers  break  the 
vertebrsc  of  the  ne<'k  by  a  sudden  twist,  and  never  bleed 
fowls,  as  this  mo<le  of  dispatching  them  dries  up  the  juices 
of  the  flesh.  They  bleed  turkeys  and  geese  however,  after 
a  stunning  blow  in  the  neck,  not  by  cutting  the  throat,  but 
by  an  incision  in  the  upper  y.avX  of  the  mouth. 

Store  fowls  will  feca  well  upon  the  tailings  of  corn,  pota- 
toes, nnd  inserts,  and  require  little  attention  except  when 
laying,  during  which  time  the  food  for  the  hens  should  be 
abundant,  nnd  their  roosting- places  dry  and  warm. 

The  diseases  of  all  poultry  principally  arise  from  cold 
and  moisture.  Rheumatism  decidedly  arises  from  this 
cause.  During  or  after  muuUinir  in  :i  wet  season,  fowls  fre- 
quently become  di>eased,  as  is  evident  from  their  drooping 
appearance,  swelled  and  wulcry  eyes,  and  the  dropsical 
affections  of  the  le^s.  Severe  laying  also  sometimes  causes 
emaciation  and  illness,  which  i^ivc  way  to  a  more  healthy 
condition  afu-r  the  moultini^  season,  if  they  have  good  food 
and  dry  weather. 

Chickens  arc  very  subject,  in  wet  or  variable  weather,  to 
a  disease  called  theehip,  which  appeai-s  in  alxmt  a  fortnight 
after  their  birth,  when  they  are  changing  their  feathers. 
Warmth  and  sunshine  are  the  only  restoratives  within  our 
kn<>w  ledge. 

The  ruup  is  proj-erly  a!i  impo^thume  upon  the  rump, 
which  i*>  I'll  red  or  relieved  by  opuuinc,  scjueezing,  and  butli- 
iuLt  with  warm  water.  i\Ir.  Moubiay  however,  wlio  is  a  good 
prartiral  :iuth()rity,  states  that  the  roup  is  a  general  term  for 
all  disi.-.iM.'s,  thuuL;h  it  is  chiefly  applied  to  catarrh,  which 
is  indicated  by  watery  o\es  and  running  at  the  nostrils.  This 
last  disease  re>eniblcs  glanders  in  horses,  and  is  infectious, 
and  generally  fatal.  As  ail  thesi.-  di^rases  originate  in  mois- 
ture, dr)ness  and  warmth  are  the  llc^t  counteracting  influ- 
ences. The  nostrils  should  lie  wa.shed  with  soap  and  water, 
and  the  e\es  with  milk  and  water.  Mr.  Muuhray  recom- 
inenils  a  pepper- corn  in  dough  at  first,  to  impart  warmth, 
and  af(er\\ards  calomel  three  timea  a  week  as  a  finish  to 
he  cure. 

We  have  had  the  trachea  of  a  chicken  dying  of  the  gafies 
(which  is  the  nicipient  stage  of  roup)  cut  and  opene<l^  and 
have  taken  out  narrow  worms,  about  lialf  an  incli  in  length, 
which  lay  iu) bedded  in  a  si^rous  fluid.  A  medical  gentle- 
man, now  in  the  county  of  Kent,  has  frequently  cured  fowls 
of  the  same  disease  by  putting  the  upper  part'of  a  feather, 
itrippvd  for  the  purp«^se,  dowu  the  trachea,  turning  it  round, 


and  thus  bnneino;  up  the  worm,  which  he  thinks  .« 'he  -  ' 
cause  of  the  disease.      It  may  however  be  tl^e  vf(*~  i    : 
malady,  as  is  the  opinion  of  many. 

The  pip,  which  the  same  individual  ron»iiier<  a*,  a!  .- 
to  the  thrush  in  the  human  kind  (and  uhirh  i^  yr    i..,^  i 

modification  of  roup),  he  cures,  not  b\  scraping  r  I'^ji * 

by  an  application  of  powdered  borax  dissiilved  tn  t^r.-r^r-  : 
myrrh  and  water,  and  rublied  on  the  ttingut'  «.ih  ^  '-ilz'.- 
hair  brush  two  or  three  times  a  dav.  Tbi^  at  the  ^^izr  '  -:« 
assists  the  bowels.  The  flux  is  not  uncummun.  S',..i  -  r 
is  the  most  certain  remedy  fur  this  disease.  Taktc  i:  "- 
commencement,  it  is  rarely  serious,  but  if  once  i-*:*".  sr.--: 
in  the  constitution,  it  becomes  incurable,  aitd,  Acr,T<.\:  • . 
some,  contagious.  For  const i (Kit ion,  bran  or  p<iuarJ.  •  . 
milk,  beet  leaves,  and  lettuces  afford  a  certain  cure. 

Much  of  the  foregoing  matter  applies  to  the  ni:.: ;  :- ; 
management  of  airpoultr}*.  The  succeed 1 1 ig  ub*cn«!  .• 
will  be  brief. 

Turkeys.'* — The  greatest  weight  to  which  c^ur  i.-c.- 
catcd  turkey  can  be  made  to  attain  is  3tdb».,  an-i  i  '.l;l"v 
of  even  half  this  weight  is  *  a  dainty  di^li.' 

*  The  varied  plumage  of  the  bird  in  the  domcst:>.a:i>!  -:« - 
is  well  known  to  every  one  :  and  in  no  spvc:efi  !<«  thit  *:.*- 
mark  of  subjection  to  man  more  strongly  seen.  F..?;. 
gradation  of  colour,  from  its  original  bmiise,  pi^o.*.^  ... 
buff,  and  in  many  instances  into  pure  wkitv,  m3>  im  *- 
served  in  these  strutting  denizens  of  uur  farxnyapii '  •>'.• 
Monthly Ma^a2ine^*\h:(iXQ^\\oii%  in  Natural  HL<»tory.'<  ^^• 
bronssu  or  cop{)er-coloured  is  not  considered  hartiy.  nx  r> - 
reared,  and  the  varieties  may  be  staled  to  be  only  ivo-:'  lU 
the  dark -coloured  and  the  light. 

The  dark-coloured  birds  are  most  prized  for  tiZ'*  ir: 
hardihood.  Notwithstanding  the  great  price  mhirh  msv  :< 
obtained  for  turkeys  in  Londim  when  fat,  the  fin««:  vur; 
birds  may  be  purchased  in  Ireland,  fit  fur  crammir.g.  ji  ^:- 
tcml)er  and  October,  from  Ax.  to  5x.  n  cuuplo,  and  ti<  .^-i 
coloured  and  smaller  ones  frequently  fruui  1^.  6J-  Ij  1*.'^l 
a  c(uiple. 

Turkeys,  though  extremely  delicate  in  ihc.r  m:ir  '^. 
become  very  hardy,  and,  if  permitted,  will  r^fuM  o-  'u 
highest  trees,  in  the  cold  dry  nights  of  \%mttr,  viih-v..:  *.' 
fering  injury.  The  hen,  which  lays  nian\  c,:g«  ta: '  * 
spring,  sits  thirty  days,  and  covers  from  twelve  i-=  l;>. 
eggs.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  turkey  cock,  aa  is  tie  -a-- 
with  gallinaceous  fowl,  to  )>e  in  ct>nstant  inierr.  .w 
with  tliu  hen  during  her  period  of  laying.  Two  %.»;t«  :*  z 
him  in  that  season  are  sutlicienttu  improTnate  all  1."^  c.^v 
She  is  a  very  steady  sitter,  and  must  be  removed  to  r.^rr;  : 
and  supplie<l  with  water,  for  she  would  ncvur  le^ve  hi :  %•'. 
She  wants  the  alertness  and  courage  and  sag;ic.T>  :  '  * 
common  hen,  and  might  be  called  a  foiil  with  murh  =.^ 
propriety  than  the  goose,  Mhich  is  an  intelligent  b.ri.  T:* 
turkey  hen  is  incapable  of  teaching  her  younp  or^  ~.v  '' 
pick  up  their  food,  on  which  account  a  poultry-m^'i  »&  -  - 
alwavs  attend  them  until  thev  are  roared. 

*Thi'  author  of  "Tahella  Cibaria"  proves  it  up*  n  :le  ■  -•'. 
that  it  is  "so  stupid  or  timorous  that  if  >ou  bular.rtr  s  ':■'■  ' 
straw  on  his  head,  or  draw  a  line  uf  chalk  on  tii'.*  ;r  *.  : 
from  his  hcak.  he  fancies  himself  loadi>il.  or  so  I-oll  :  ■■.>' 
he  will  remain  in  the  same  pt^sition  till  hun«;er  fc-rk^  *• "? 
to  move.  We  made  the  experiment."  We  never  d.i :  :.: 
we  <loubt  it  not,  though  we  cannot  accept  it  as  prrvf  :'•  i- 
pidity.  How  much  wit  maybe  noceSKar\  !•>  balaixi-  a^:i- 
may  be  doubtful;  but  gallant  chanticleer  ha^  nc«<.r  .«r: 
charged  either  with  fear  or  folly,  and  yet  you  ha\e  '  * 
take  him  fhmi  his  perch,  place  him  on  tlio  tablf  hy  .•!:  ■- 
light,  hold  his  beak  down  to  the  table,  and  draw  a  iir^  «.  - 
chalk  from  it,  so  as  to  catch  his  eye,  and  therv  the  L.  ^  « 
remain  spell-bound,  till  a  bystander,  rubbing  out  ihi  1  r«.  : 
diverting  his  attention  from  it,  breaks  the  rharm.  Mi  i  • 
fowl  have  we  fascinatoil  in  our  boyi>b  day».> 

On  account  of  the  constitutional  delicac)  of  ih;s  l.rd. : 
hatching  should  not  be  commenced  too  early  in  ihc  *;  - :. 
and  when  the  chicks  arc  hatched  they  should  be  g.^:*- 
from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  for  some  weeLsb  Ki  * 
is  almost  always  fatal  to  them  in  their  early  sta^re.  C  .r, 
boiled  eggs,  and  barley  or  oat  meal,  knead«l  wnli  u:.'k  * 
\tatcr,  in  case  mdk  should  produce  luusene^),  {x'.i'i^ 
nettles,  parhley,  Swedish  turnips,  with  chopp«.>d  becih sir- 
after  a  little  time,  is  their  proper  food.     As  thev  rxu.:.  i^ 


*  Tor  n  mokt  livoly  ami  iutrnx-trng  acitmnl  of  tliii  tiinl.  w 
a<li>r  tii '  Uraiiiiulugical  Ui4if  rnnhy,'  b)  aa  AnMiieuu  Lim 
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much  of  their  original  wild  nature  as  to  stray  a  considerable 
distance,  it*  permitted,  the  hen  should  be  tied  or  cooped  for 
ai  least  six  weeks,  when  the  chicks  will  be  hardy  enough  to 
follow  her  about,  under  the  vigilant  eye  however  of  the 
poultry-maid,  who  should  beware  of  their  being  caught 
by  a  shower. 

They  are  soon  familiarised  to  the  society  of  fowls  in  the 
poultry  or  farm  yard.  Without  the  advantage  of  the  latter, 
it  is  an  unprofitable  speculation  to  rear  any  description  of 
poultry  on  a  large  scale ;  but  where  a  farmer's  yard  presents 
fucilities,  the  economy  of  having  all  those  kinds  to  which 
the  soil  and  climate  are  suitable,  is  considerable.  The  only 
caution  with  regard  to  turkeys,  where  gallinaceous  birds  are 
numerous,  is  to  have  separate  houses  for  them  at  night 
These  should  be  very  lofty  and  well  ventilated.  They  may 
be  altogether  open  to  the  air  in  front,  the  doors  being  of 
trellis-work.  Fowls  (which  are  equally  unsocial  with  the 
capons  of  their  own  kind)  have  a  strong  disinclination  to 
roost  with  them 

When  well  grown,  turkeys  supply  themselves  in  their 
ramblings  so  far  as  to  require  food  only  when  leaving 
their  house  in  the  morning  and  returning  at  night.  The 
chances  of  rearing  a  second  brood  are  not  so  great  as  to  ren- 
der it  expedient  to  make  the  trial. 

After  six  months  turkeys  may  be  crammed  like  fowls, 
but  they  require  a  much  longer  period  to  render  them  fully 
fat.  Those  great  birds  which  are  sent  to  the  London 
market  about  Christmas,  principally  from  Norfolk,  fre- 
quently weighing  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds,  are 
usually  cocks  from  the  preceding  year. 

Great  numbers  of  turkeys  are  reared  in  Ireland,  where 
the  climate  is  congenial  to  their  nature,  and  no  doubt  the 
housewives  uf  that  country  will  improve  in  the  art  of  fattening 
them,  from  the  facilities  with  which  poultry  may  now  be 
brought  to  the  great  English  markets. 

Guinea  Fo'd. — This  bird,  which  is  not  much  larger  than 
the  common  barn-door  fowl,  is  of  beautiful  form  and 
plumage,  and  though  not  a  source  of  profit  to  the  peasant 
who  rears  poultry  for  immediate  sale,  is  usually  kept  where 
there  is  proper  accommodation,  as  much  on  account  of  the 
excellence  and  abundance  of  the  eggs  (which,  though  small, 
are  well- Ha vou red)  as  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh,  which  is 
prized  in  the  London  markets  when  the  season  of  pheasant- 
eating  ceases.  The  number  of  hens  allowed  to  the  male  is 
about  the  same  as  among  the  gallinaceous  family.  The 
cock,  little  distinguished  in  appearance  firom  the  female,  is 
uii  attentive  and  affectionate  mate,  and  even  obtrusively  so 
to  his  favourites,  whom  he  will  attend  to  the  nest,  and  re- 
main with  until  they  have  laid  their  eggs. 

Retaining  some  of  their  original  wildness,  Guinea  fowl 
dislike  the  confinement  of  a  house.  For  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing, they  prefer  shrubberies,  clover-meadows,  or  corn-fields, 
in  which  they  will  deposit  their  eggs,  unless  closely  watched. 
Tlie  Guinea  hen  is  fruitful  during  the  entire  summer, 
but  not  earlier  than  May.  On  this  account  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  rearing  a  late  brood,  it  is  more  beneficial  to  keep 
her  entirely  for  laying,  and  to  put  the  earlier  eggs  under 
a  common  hen  or  capon,  which  wdl  cover  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five,  than  to  encourage  the  incubation  of  the  natural 
parent,  which  is  moreover  indisposed  to  it,  especially  if  under 
cover.  If  left  to  her  instinct,  this  bird  would  at  a  late 
season,  in  the  open  air,  sit  for  the  natural  period,  which  is 
twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  days. 

The  cock  having  the  same  dislike  to  incubation  which 
characterises  the  male  of  pea-fowl,  will  destroy  the  eggs  if 
he  can  discover  them.  Though  the  shell  is  remarkably 
hard,  the  chicks  break  through  it  at  the  proper  moment,  and 
are  soon  after  as  vigorous  and  ready  to  eat  as  the  young 
of  any  other  tribe  of  poultry. 

The  loud  cry  of  these  birds  is  not  agreeable,  but,  like  the 
scream  of  the  pea-fowl,  it  announces  with  certainty  an  ap- 
proaching change  of  weather.  The  hen  utters  a  cry  when 
she  desires  to  roost,  to  call  in  her  companions,  to  summon 
assistance,  or  to  give  notice  of  any  of  those  alarms  which 
her  sensibilities  cause  her  to  express  with  such  energy  of 
voice,  and  in  all  which  cases  she  is  sure  of  receiving  a 
ready  sympathy. 

The  same  food  which  is  suited  to  the  young  of  gallinace- 
jis  fowls  and  turkeys  is  good  for  the  chicks  of  this  kind; 
])Lit  as  they  are  not  often  destined  to  the  coops  for  fattening, 
a  good  deal  of  garden  or  field  green-food  may  be  combined 
with  their  grits,  &c.  after  the  first  month.  They  have  a 
Lrcat  relish  for  insects  of  every  kind,  and  thrive  upon  them 
P.  C,  No.  1163. 


as  well  as  upon  hemp-seed.  When  designed  for  the  table, 
they  ought  to  be  killed  at  an  early  age,  at  which  time  the 
flesh  is  more  juicy  than  that  of  other  poultry  of  the  same 
age,  and  very  like  that  of  the  pheasant,  though  when  old  it 
becomes  exceedingly  tough.     [Pavonid.«.] 

Ducks, — The  while  duck,  being  the  largest  of  the  com- 
mon domesticated  kinds,  is  perhaps  the  best  for  the  poul- 
terer, though  it  is  not  deemed  so  delicate  in  flavour  as  the 
dark -coloured,  such  as  that  bred  from  intermixture  with 
the  Rhone  duck,  which  is  also  large.  The  Muscovy  variety 
is  said  to  be  a  good  breeder.  One  drake  is  sufficient  for  five 
females.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  duck  lays  no 
more  eggs  than  she  can  cover  (from  twelve  to  fifteen),  but 
Mr.  Moubray  states  that,  if  well  fed,  some  ducks  will  lay  a 
great  number,  and  he  gives  an  instance  of  one  laying  an 
egg  every  day  for  eighty-five  days. 

For  a  fortnight  after  their  birth,  ducklings  should  be  kept 
from  rushing  into  water,  to  which  their  instinct  soon  leads 
them ;  and  with  this  view  the  mother  is  frequently  confined 
(where  there  is  any  pond  within  her  reach)  to  the  rip,  already 
described,  which  should  be  placed  on  a  field  of  short  grass 
with  a  flat  dish  of  water  near  it  The  ducklings  waddle 
about  in  search  of  insects,  and  at  the  maternal  call  return 
to  the  coop.  This  restraint  upon  the  liberty  of  the  poor 
mother  should  be  avoided  if  circumstances  permit,  for  to 
protract  her  close  confinement  after  more  than  four  weeks 
sitting  is  a  cruel  restraint.  It  is  very  common  to  place 
duck  eggs  under  a  hen,  on  account  of  her  excellent  qua- 
lities as  a  nurse. 

Any  kind  of  meal  is  good  for  ducklins^s  at  fii*st,  and  this 
may  soon  be  mixed  with  potatoes.  The  refuse  of  the 
kitchen  will  not  only  support  but  fatten  them  \  but  to  have 
them  (quickly  and  highly  rattened,  they  should  have  oatmeal 
made  mto  paste.  They  will  also  devour  any  animal  offal, 
and  have  no  fastidiousness  whatever.  If  allowed  to  follow  a 
plough  or  attend  on  the  gardener  when  bis  spade  is  at  work, 
their  greediness  and  activity  in  picking  up  worms  are  ex- 
treme ;  and  for  gobbling  up  snails  and  slugs  and  *other  such 
delicacies  in  the  field  or  garden  they  are  most  useful,  while 
they  are  at  the  same  time  putting  themselves  into  high 
condition.  Having  no  fastidiousness  of  appetite,  they  never 
require  cramming,  indeed  they  act  as  if  they  considered  it 
their  duty  to  get  fat  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  therefore 
require  no  artificial  aid. 

In  a  poultry-yard  the  ducks  and  geese  are  frequently 
lodged  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  fowl-houses,  but  it  is  better, 
if  the  locality  will  permit,  to  give  them  distinct  chambers, 
particularly  where  a  good  pond  (free  from  eels)  is  available ; 
on  the  margin  of  this  their  huts  may  be  placed  with  very 
trifling  labour,  and  an  invisible  paling*  all  round  the  water, 
constructed  at  bottom  on  the  principle  of  the  cage-trap,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  rats  or  weasels,  while  it  affords 
them  a  ready  outlet,  renders  this  department  of  the  poultry 
establishment  complete,  though  far  too  expensive  for  com- 
mon adoption. 

'  Many  families  in  Bucks  derive  a  comfortable  living 
from  breeding  and  rearing  ducks,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
the  early  ones  at  all  events,  are  actually  brought  up  by 
hand.  The  interior  of  the  cottages  of  those  who  follow  the 
occupation  presents  a  very  curious  appearance  to  the 
stranger,  being  furnished  with  boxes,  pens,  &c.,  arranged 
round  the  walls  for  the  protection  of  the  tender  charge  of  the 
good  wife,  whose  whole  time  and  attention  are  taken  up 
with  this  branch  of  domestic  economy .'t 

Geese, — ^The  proportion  of  females  to  the  males  is  the 
same  as  in  the  duck  tribe,  and  the  period  of  incubation  and 
the  number  of  eggs  that  may  be  set  correspond  exactly. 
The  goose  lays  in  a  mild  spring  very  early,  and  on  this  ac- 
count (but  only  with  high  corn-feeding  in  the  previous 
winter,  and  stimulating  food  during  the  entire  breeding 
season)  two  broods  may  be  had  in  the  same  year.  Unlike 
the  peacock  and  the  Guinea  cock,  the  gander  is  not  only  in- 
disposed to  do  any  mischief  to  the  nests,  but  is  very  attentive 
to  the  hatching  birds,  whom  he  vigilantly  protects  as  he  sits 
patiently  by ;  nor  is  his  protection,  as  he  accompanies  the 
young  gulls  in  due  course,  less  creditable  to  his  paternal 
character.  The  goose  is  a  very  steady  sitter,  but  usually 
rises  often  enough  to  drink  ana  take  sustenance,  without 
its  being  necessary  to  remove  her  from  her  nest  for  the 
purpose. 

The  early  treatment  of  the  gulls  or  goslings  is  similar  to 

*  Such  may  1>e  teen  at  the  Zoological  Garden  iu  the  Regent's  Park«  London. 
t  Moubray.  .,  - 
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that  of  ducklings.  The  mother  should  bo  penned  up  for 
some  days  ufxin  dry  grass,  but  neither  too  early  nor  very 
late  in  thu  day ;  beet  leaves  or  other  green  food  may  bo 
mixed  even  with  the  early  diet,  if  immediate  fattening  be 
not  the  object. 

Green  cheese  are  brought  very  early  to  the  London  market, 
and  are  worth  at  first  from  8«.  to  I'ls.  each:  they  can  be 
made  quiie  fat  with  oat-meal  and  peas,  and  skimme<l 
milk  or  butter-milk,  when  from  four  to  six  months  old: 
many  piefer  oats  alone. 

The  management  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  London  is 
thus  detailed  in  a  communication  to  Mr.  Moubray  :— 

'Cleanliness,  punctuality,  and  regularity  prevail;  the 
bu8ine^8  is  conducted,  as  it  were,  by  machinery,  rivalling  the 
vibrations  of  the  pendulum  in  uniformity  of  movement. 
The  grand  object  of  preparing,  not  gee^e  only,  hut  poultry 
in  general,  for  market,  in  as  shurt  a  time  as  possible,  is 
effected  solely  by  paying  unremitting  attention  to  their 
wants ;  in  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean ;  in  supplying 
them  with  proper  f<)od  (dry,  soft!,  and  green),  water,  exerci  o 
ground,  &c.  On  arriving  at  the  feeders,  they  are  classed 
according  to  condition,  &c. :  they  soon  become  reconciled  to 
their  new  abode  and  to  each  other.  They  are  fe«l  three 
times  a  day  ;  and  it  is  truly  astonishing  how  soon  they 
ac(]uire  the  knowledge  of  the  precise  time;  marching  from 
the  exercise-ground  to  the  ))ens  like  soldiers  in  close 
eolumn.  Cioslings,  or  young  gt»ese,  come  to  hantl  generally 
about  the  month  of  March,  atter  which  a  regular  and  constant 
supply  arrives  weekly  throughout  the  season.  At  first  they 
are  fed  on  soft  meat,  consistint;  of  prime  barley  or  oat  meal, 
afterwards  on  dry  corn.  An  idea  prevails  with  many  that  any 
sort  of  corn  will  do  for  poultry  :  this  is  a  grand  mistake. 
Tliosc  who  feed  largely  know  better,  and  invariably  make  it 
a  rule  to  buy  the  best.  The  Messrs.  Boyce  of  Stratford, 
whose  pens  are  capable  of  holding  the  extraonlinary  num- 
ber of  four  thousand  geese,  independent  of  ducks,  turkeys, 
&c.,  consume  twenty  coombs  of  oats  daily,  exclusive  of 
other  fiwd.*  j 

But  though  green  giHJse  bring  an  enormous  price  in  the  | 
spring,  if  thoroughly  fat,  fanners  penerally  find  it  more  profit- 
able to  feed  goslings  on  the  stubbles,  where  they  supply  thi-m-  ! 
selves  with  the  liest  food  withcmt  cost,  and  become  sutti- 
ciently  fal   at  Michaelmas,  when  anticnt  custom  renders 
them  a  favourite  dish. 

'  At  MichaMma*  by  rt::ht  iltviup. 
Owse  are  ordniniHl  to  blrtfd  nl  Midiaer*  riirlue / 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  extensive  commons  in  Eng- 
land great  numbers  of  geese  are  kept. 

*  NtwKht  is  tiiH'IftM  miulc ;  on  tliv  iMirni  IwaUi 
Tho  hhrpherd  truriii  lii»  fluck,  tluit  daily  crop 
Thrir  ^entiint  <liDiii>r  from  the  im»>iiy  tin  I 
Bii(lirii<iit ;  after  tlirm  the  rnrklincfiooiw, 
IViM*  Kreirr.  liads  vhorcniili  tu  ra>e  ber  vnnt.* 

I'hiUip:,\'C\itor.* 

But  from  the  system  pursued  by  the  monopolising  fnnners 
of  turning  large  Hooks  of  sheep  to  consume  the  growing  hlude,  ! 
the  poor  geese  have  short  commons  indeed,  and  gam  little 
except  air  and  exercise  by  their  ramblings.  The  cottagers 
however  8up]>ly  them  with  the  refuse  of  their  gardens,  and 
the  goslings,  wiicn  the  harvest  comes  in,  are  bought  up  by  the 
farmers,  and  fattened  on  their  stubbles. 

Though  young  geese  are  subject  to  a  disease  called  the 
cramp,  ihe  greater  numl>er  of  those  Nihich  die  in  summer 
are  destn»>ed  by  starvation,  and  the  change  from  cfirn,  and 
other  nutritive  food,  to  Ihe  miserable  heibasc  which  the 
fields  and  commons  yield ;  and  this  constitnles  their  chief 
diet  until  the  hur\est  season.  Cold  and  wet  weather  are 
often  fatal  to  them  in  the  earlier  months,  if  they  be  ne;;- 
lecti»d.  Much  mortality  also  pre\-ails  amongst  grown  gees'e, 
wherever  the  horrible  system  of  plucking  tliem  alive  pre- 
vails, aN  ill  LincolnMiire  and  in  Ireland.*  It  is  generally 
urged  in  excuse  for  this  barbarity,  that  feathers  are  most 
elastic  and  valuable  before  the  period  of  moulting:,  and  that 
geese  have  been  thus  treated  ever  since  feather-beds  came 
into  fashion.  The  offence  carries  some  punishment  with  it : 
for  it  renders  ihe  flesh  very  tough,  and  in  manv  respects 
deteriorates  the  value  of  a' bird,  if  it  does  not  destroy  it 
altogcihcr:  hut  the  iminediale  gain  from  the  feathers  coun-  I 
tcrbalauces  thi*  and  every  humane  considcratitm.  | 

TliL-  PiamiiKiii:  s\-tem  is  piacii-cd  in  France,  when  the  " 
obji^-t  is  t.i  ri'iHler  the  liwr  unnatuiallv  i-nlarged  bv  dis- ■ 
euae,  ^Aiih  circum«.tan(e»  of  great  cruelly!   We  do  not  intend  ' 


to  giTe  any  information  upon  practieet  which  «c  etaftx  s*. 
commend,  and  which  we  strongly  condemn. 

i<gt(9, — ^Tlie  most  oertain  way  of  preaerrin^  eg»  i  i 
by  greasing  them  with  some  unctuoua  matter,  ur  uaita 
them  in  a  strong  solution  of  lime.  In  packing,  thrt  •:« 
be  laid  on  end ;  for  otherwise  the  yolks,  prc»ening  tW-o*^ 
trc  of  gravity,  fall  to  the  lowest  side,  and  by  adhesi «  i«  i 
become  tainted  sooner  than  if  they  were  suspended  is  \m 
centre. 

The  only  management,  besides  warmth  and  high  fad^ 

by  which  a  perpetual  succession  of  cg^s  eaa  be  obtawrf  « 

winter,   is  by  having  pullets  and   hens   of  difcmtiii^ 

which,  moulting  at  diflerent  periods^  are  not  aU  mcayeesMt 

from  laying  contemporaneously. 

POUND.    [Sta.ndards  or  Wiioht.] 

POUS8LN,  NICHOLAS,  was  bom  at  AnddyiaK^ 

mandy,  in  1594.    He  was  descended  of  a  noble  fiiiiUf.  h 

reduced  in  fortune  by  the  part  thejr  had  taken  m  Im  an 

wars.  Evincing  an  early  inclination  for  drawmg,  befoiMC 

an  ac({uaintanco  with  an  artist  nametl  Qneniin  Vkm,bc 

obtained  his  father*s  consent  to  adont  paintmg  as  s  pnib 

sion,  of  which  Varin  taught  him  tne  mdiaeniiL    Ai  It 

he  visited  Paris,  and  received  lessons  from  Kcrdinaad  La 

a  Flemish  port  rait- {xiinter,  but  in  a  few  — — ^tht  t\miak 

him,  haviu'jr  already  outstripped  his  eapability  of  instracbjc 

He  now  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  eompositHs.  a 

which  he  made  great  progress  bv  an  attcntire  maiidniim 

of  some  prints  after  Raffaelle  and  Giulio  Rooaao^  and  (s» 

ful  copies  from  casts  from  the  antique.    Some  of  fais  can^ 

efl^orts  in  painting  were  the  pictures  in  the  ehoivh  of  tto 

Capuchins  at  Blois,  and  some  BaochanaliaB  sukjerts  far  tsi 

chateau  of  Chiverny.     At  Paris  he  beeame  aoquaialid  wtk 

Marino,  the  Italian  poet,  who  invited  him  to  Rsme,  kei 

l)eing  at  that  time  engaged  on  the  pieture  of  the  Diaik  k  ikt 

Virgin,  he  was  compelled  to  decline  the  invitalioa;  m  1114 

however  he  was  enabled  to  undcsrtake  the  joanin.    Ua 

friend  received  him  with  kindness,  and  intrudaeH  ka  a 

the  notice  of  the  cardinal  Barberini«  nephew  of  pope  Uitsi 

VIII. :  but  that  dignitary  being  sent  on  a  legatraa  toFisMi 

and   Spain,  and  Marino  soon  af^  ^T^^g.   I^nissib  Wmk 

himsidf  deprived  of  the  support   that    lie  expertsd  ■  i 

foreign  city,  and  without  the  means  of  subsistence  ocbff  ua 

by  the  exercise  of  his  art.    To  supply  his  wmnis^  be  psiia^ 

many   pictures   which   he  sold   for' scarcely    mors   iiei 

the  money  they  cost  for  canvas  and  roknir.  and  two  banl^ 

pieces  in  particular  only  produced  him  fourteen  cnvnt  ite 

pair.     He  formed  an  intimac>'  with   Francis  ^  Xfrng^km 

the  sculptor,  called  11  Fiammingo,  with  whom  be  ki4pd. 

and  together  with  that  eminent  man  ho  studied  sad  asAr 

mo<lels  after  the  most  celebrated  statues  and  Xm  nrtsL 

The  works  of  KuA'aclle  were  however  the  gieatsil  silrsp> 

tion  to  Pous>«iii,  and  he  studiefl  them  with  inteam  dfvMJsa. 

On  the  return  of  the  cardinal  Barberini   to  Roac  hr 

liberally  patronised  Poussin,  who  pain te«l  for  bin  ba(«»:« 

brated  picture  of  the  Death  of  Gcrmanicus,  and  the  tai  as 

of  Jerusalem  by  the  emperor  Tilus.     Hi«  patreo  abo^ 

cured  for  him  the  commission  to  paint  a  large  pwisiv  cf 

the   Martynlom  of  St.   £rBsrous»    for    SL    l^cr^s» 

is  now  in  the  pontifical  palaee  of  Monte  Oiiwllo. 

productions  established  his  reputation,  and  reeom 

him  to  the  friendship  of  the  Cavalicrc  del  Potxo,  fur  vkva 
he  painted  his  first  series  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  of  tte 
Church  of  Koine,  which  were  afterwards  brtMight  lo  Eat* 
land,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  cf  Ruttiai 
at  l^lvoir  Castle,  but  one  of  there  was  unfonunafef* 
destroyed  in  the  fire  which  occurred  there  in  1^1  S.  He 
afterwards  painted  another  set  of  the  Sacraments,  esfcutfi 
in  1644  and  1647,  with  variations,  for  M.  de  Chanic^fv. 
which  were  among  the  principal  attractions  of  the  Orin:r« 
coUi'ction,  and  were  purchased  by  the  late  Duke  uf  Brv^r 
water  for  4900  guineas,  and  now  are  in  the  cullvciK*e*ff^ 
I-,onl  Francis  Egeiton. 

The  celebrity  which  Poussin  had  now  attained  iadsfW 
Louis  XIII.,  in  lfi39,  to  desire  his  ntum  to  Frmnce,  vki^ 
took  place  in  the  following  year,  when  he  was  appointed  p«- 
cipal  painter  tti  the  king,  and  had  apartments  aMigncd  ba 
in  the  Tuileries.  He  was  comminsioned  to  paint  aa  alla^ 
]Mece  for  the  rhapel  of  St.  Germain -en- Lave,  where  be  p^- 
duced  his  admirable  w<irk  of  the  I.ast  Supper,  and  •» 
engaged  to  d.  rorate  the  gallery  of  the  Louvn^.  for  ehiffc  b 
h.d  pre].aiiMl  tin*  designs  and' some  of  the  cart<»n*.  rfr«* 
M  ntmg  the  Labuurt  of  Hercules,  when  the  eriiKisms  of  b« 
brother-artists  excited  his  disgust,  and  det< 
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depart  again  to  Rome,  to  obtain  leave  to  do  which  he  feigned 
a  desire  to  settle  some  private  matters  and  to  fetch  his  wife 
to  FraneL'.  He  quitted  that  country  in  1642,  wiih  a  deter- 
mination, which  he  adhered  to,  never  to  return.  Ho 
resided  in  Rome,  passing  his  time  in  diligent  practice 
of  his  art,  and  in  the  strictest  simplicity  and  privacy  of 
livinjr,  until  the  year  1665,  when  he  died,  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  his  age. 

Speaking  of  the  style  of  this  eminent  painter,  Mr.  Fuseli 
ob»er\*es,  *  Though  Poussin  abstracted  the  theory  of  his  pro- 
portions from  the  antique,  he  is  seldom  uniform  and  pure 
in  his  style  of  design ;  ideal  only  in  parts,  and  oftener 
so  in  female  than  in  male  characters,  he  supplies,  like 
Pietro  Testa,  antique  heads  and  torsos  with  limbs  and 
extremities  transcribed  from  the  model.  As  a  colourist  he 
was  extremely  unequal.  Into  the  Deluge,  and  the  Plague 
of  the  Philistines,  he  transfused  the  very  hues  of  the  ele- 
ments whose  ravages  he  represented,  whilst  numbers  of  his 
other  pictures  are  deformed  by  crudity  and  patches.  The 
excellence  of  Poussin  in  landscape  is  universally  allowed, 
and  when  it  is  the  chief  object  of^bis  picture,  precludes  all 
censure ;  but  considered  as  the  scene  or  background  of  an 
historical  subject,  the  care  with  which  he  executed  it,  the 
predilection  which  he  had  for  it,  often  made  him  give  it  an 
importance  which  it  ought  not  to  have;  it  divides  our  atten- 
tion, and  from  an  accessory,  becomes  a  principal  part.* 

Poussin  was  a  profound  admirer  of  the  antique,  and  his 
inind  seems  to  have  been  strongly  imbued  with  a  venera- 
tion for  classic  forms.  No  painter  amongst  the  modems 
appears  to  have  so  greatly  excited  his  admiration  as  Raf- 
faellc.  Ill  the  sublimity  of  his  conceptions,  he  is  in  some 
instances  little  inferior  to  that  great  master,  nor  is  he  much 
less  so  in  the  beauty  of  his  female  forms,  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  his  attitudes,  and  his  a«lmirable  expression  of  the 
pa^si()ns.  His  compositions  evidence  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  true  principles  of  art.  They  are  simple,  grand, 
and  impre>sive  ;  whilst  his  draperies  are  disposed  with  classi- 
cal L^race  and  his  costumes  rigidly  correct. 

(Bnan's  Dictionary;  'Note,'  by  Fuseli,  to  Pilkington*ft 
Dirtionan/ :  Bio<rraphte  Universelle.) 

POUSSIN,  GASPAR,  was  born  at  Rome,  in  1613.  His 
faniily  was  originally  French,  and  bore  the  name  of  Dughet, 
but  his  father  had  settled  at  Rome,  and  Nicholas  Poussin 
having  married  his  sister,  he  acquired  the  appellation  of 
Gaspar  Poussin.  He  studied  under  his  brother-in-law,  by 
whose  advice  he  adopted  landscape  painting,  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  celebrated  practitioners  in  that  branch 
of  art.  His  early  works  are  somewhat  hard,  but  a  contem- 
plation of  the  pictures  of  Claude  induced  him  to  adopt  a 
more  mellow  effect.  He  is  said  to  have  acquired  such  a 
facility  of  execution,  that  he  could  paint  a  large  landscape  in 
a  sini^le  day.  His  pictures  represent  the  most  interesting 
prospects  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  Tivoli,  and  Frascati.  His 
touch  is  firm  and  vigorous,  and  the  foliage  of  each  tree  and 
plant  bears  the  peculiar  character  of  its  species.  The 
massing  of  his  pictures  is  simple  and  grand,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  chiaroscuro  very  fine.  Every  variety  of  effect 
may  be  discovered  in  his  works,  from  the  utmost  serenity  to 
tho  most  terrific  convulsions  of  nature,  and  each  apprtv 
priately  treated.  His  pictures  are  sometimes  embellished 
with  fi^'urcs  by  Nicholas  Poussin,  usually  representing 
some  subject  of  history  or  fable.  There  are  a  few  slight  but 
masterly  etchings  by  this  great  artist;  they  are  a  set  of 
four  circular  landsca^KJs,  and  a  set  of  four  landscapes  length- 
ways, lie  died  at  Rome,  in  1675.  He  had  a  brother  John 
Du^htt.  (ailed  also  Poussin,  born  in  Rome  about  1614, 
who  was  an  engraver,  but  of  little  note.  (Bryan's  Dictio- 
nary :  J^/'>graphie  Umi^ersefle.) 

POWEil  (Mechanics).  The  present  article  is  not  in- 
tended to  enter  deeply  into  the  subject,  but  only  to  re- 
move various  fallacies  connected  with  the  use  of  the  word 
power,  which  frequently  perplex  and  confuse  those  who 
attempt  to  study  mechanics  without  the  aid  of  mathe- 
matics. 

The  word  power  has  obtained  a  technical  meaning  which 
seems  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  the  popular  treatises.  From 
among  the  numerous  combinations  which  occur  in  ma- 
chinery, the  lever,  inclined  plane,  wheel  and  axle,  pulley, 
and  screw  have  been  selected,  and  named  mechanical 
powers.  Some  have  treated  these  as  all  difiTerent  principles ; 
some  have  asserted  that  they  are  reducible  to  the  lever  and 
inclined  plane,  others  to  tho  lever  only  :  but  it  is  generally 
asserted  that  all  mechanical  contrivance  is  reducible  to  one 


or  other  of  these.  To  which  of  them  the  very  powerful 
machine  (in  its  way)  which  men  call  a  cannon  is  to  be  re- 
ferred we  do  not  know,  not  seeing  any  great  likeness  in  it 
either  to  a  lever,  inclined  plane,  wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  or 
screw.  Again,  the  notions  of  the  theories  of  these  powers 
are  as  various  as  those  of  their  arrangement :  some  say  that 
all  are  creators  of  power,  some  that  all  are  powers  except 
the  simple  pulley,  some  that  none  are  powers,  some  that 
they  are  losses  of  power.  Those  who  deny  that  any  of  the 
adaptations  above  mentioned  give  power,  look  for  their 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  action  of  what  are  thence  called 
agents,  as  in  the  muscular  strength  of  men  and  animals, 
the  force  of  wind,  the  fall  of  water,  the  expansion  of  steam 
or  explosive  gases,  &c.  Admitting  that  all  these  agents  are 
well  entitled  to  the  name  of  powers,  it  is  nevertheless  diffi- 
cult to  refuse  that  name  to  a  machine.  Watch  the  effect  of 
a  large  crane  in  unloading  a  vessel,  compare  it  with  what 
the  same  men  could  do  by  their  unaided  (or  rather,  un- 
adapted)  strength  in  the  same  time,  and  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  the  machine  gives  power. 

The  cause  of  all  this  confusion  and  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  way  of  stating  facts  which  every  one  knows,  arises 
from  the  word  power  being  taken  in  two  different  senses, 
that  which  is  true  of  one  of  its  meanings  being  untrue  of 
another.  In  the  first  sense,  power  is  gained  whenever  any 
thing  is  done  quicker  or  better  at  the  same  expense,  or  in 
as  effective  a  manner  at  less  expense;  whenever  the  advan- 
tage gained,  or  the  disadvantage  avoided,  is  worth  more 
than  the  trouble  and  cost  of  the  means  employed.  In  the 
second  sense,  power  is  gained  when  a  new  adaptation  is  in- 
troduced, by  which  an  existing  agent  is  made  apparently 
stronger.  To  find  different  phrases  for  these  different 
things,  let  us  say  that  power  in  the  first  sense  means 
that  which  produces  beneficial  effect,  and  that  power 
in  the  second  sense  means  that  which  produces  mechanical 
advantage :  these  last  words  have  been  often  used  by  writers 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  technical  word  power. 

Beneficial  effect  may  be  produced  in  various  ways,  with- 
out mechanical  advantage,  but  the  benefit,  as  far  as  it  is  of 
a  physical  character,  will  generally  be  found  to  consist  in  a 
saving  of  useless  labour.  Thus,  in  the  division  of  labour, 
than  which  nothing  produces  more  of  beneficial  effect,  there 
is  not  only  the  moral  benefit,  namely,  the  making  the  hu- 
man agent  fitter  for  his  work  by  giving  him  a  more  limited 
range  of  occupations,  but  the  actual  saving  of  the  labour  of 
laving  down  one  tool  and  taking  up  another.  Again, 
when  loaded  carriages  are  dismissed  down  an  inclined  plane 
and  made  to  draw  up  the  empty  ones,  there  is  no  gain  in  a 
mechanical  point  of  view,  for  the  momentum  which  is  gained  - 
by  the  empty  carriages  is  lost  by  the  loaded  ones  ;  but  the 
momentum  lost  by  the  loaded  carriages  is  no  loss,  since 
there  is  no  use  in  their  delivering  their  contents  with  a  great 
velocity,  while  the  momentum  abstracted  is  applied  to  a 
beneficial  purpose.  Thirdly,  a  simple  pulley  gives  no  me- 
chanical auvantage  whatever,  since  the  weight  on  one  side, 
when  the  pulley  is  at  rest,  must  be  equal  to  that  on  the 
other.  If  however  we  compare  the  effect  of  this  machine  in 
raising  weights  with  the  carriage  of  them  up  a  ladder,  we  see  at 
once  a  beneficial  effect,  amounting  to  a  saving  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  labour.  With  a  pulley,  the  labourer  has  not  to 
carry  himself  up  to  the  height  required  and  down  again. 
Fourthly,  when  the  traces  by  which  horses  draw  are  inclined 
at  a  proper  angle,  a  part  of  the  drawing  power  is  taken  off, 
and  applied  in  lifting  the  carriage  off  the  road  and  lessening 
the  friction,  so  that  the  diminished  draught  is  better  able  to 
do  the  remaining  work  than  if  the  whole  draught  were  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  friction.  Here  is  no  gain  of  power  in  the 
mechanical  sense,  though  the  alteration  is  certainly  a  double 
gain  (no  matter  how  slight  a  one)  of  beneficial  effect,  fot  the 
carriage  is  more  easily  drawn  and  the  road  is  less  worn. 
Numberless  instances  might  be  cited  in  which  real  benefit 
is  a  consequence  of  mere  adaptation,  even  without  the  pro- 
duction of  what  is  called  power  in  treatises  on  mechanics. 

In  treating  of  the  second  meaning  of  the  word  power,  or 
its  synonym,  mechanical  advantage,  we  must  separately 
consider  a  machine  just  balanced,  and  one  in  which  an  aa- 
ditional  force  applied  gives  motion.  Suppose  a  lever,  one 
arm  of  which  OA  is  ten  times  as  long  as  the  other  OB,  and 
suppose  that  the  arms  balance  each  other.  A  pull  of  one 
pound  at  A  will  then  support  (so  it  seems)  ten  pounds  at  B, 
for  the  first  will  certainly  equilibrate  the  second,  or  prevent 
motion.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  true  that  one  pound  sup- 
ports ten  pounds ;  nor  can  one  pound,  by  any  contrivance 
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whaNocvor,  bo  niado  to  support  more  iban  one  pound. 
In  Ibe  ciisL'  bcHne  us,  A  arls  against  ono pound,  but  not  one 
|wund  uf  IJ  ;  it  is  A  and  B  togetber,  eleven  pounds  in  all, 
wbicb  opi>osc  a  [resistance  of  eleven  pounda  offered  by  the 
supiwrt  or  pivot  O.  The  ^vlM^bt  H  is  equivalent  to  two 
pressures,  one  downwaids,  at  O,  of  eleven  pounds,  one  up- 
wards, at  A,  of  one  pound.  The  frame  on  wbich  tbe  pivot 
rests  neutralises  the  first,  tbe  pull  at  A  neutralises  the 
second.  To  say  that  A  supports  B.  would  be  an  assertion  like 
that  of  a  person  who  should  say  ihat  be  had  paid  11/.  with 
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t\ 


1/,,  and  should  forget  that  he  bad  borrowed  10/.  elsewhere; 
and  in  the  above  system  there  is  neither  Kain  nor  loss  of 
force  in  any  manner.  When  tbe  weight  B  is  lilled  from 
the  ground,  and  attacrbed  to  tbe  end  of  the  lever,  and  when 
at  the  same  moment  the  band  was  applied  at  A,  there  is  a 
pressure  of  eleven  pounds  applied  to  tbe  earth  at  O.  But 
all  this  pressure  was  first  taken  from  the  earth,  ten  pounds 
of  it  by  the  removal  of  the  weight  6.  and  the  remaining 
pound  by  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  person  pulling ; 
for  a  person  who  ]>ulls  downwards  at  a  rope  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  supply  the  place  of  a  pound  wui<{bt  at  the  end  of 
the  rope,  lessens  bis  weight  by  one  pound. 

In  the  precedinpf  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  every 
machine  in  wbich  A,  the  less,  balances  B,  the  greater,  is  a 
case  of  tbe  followiug  kind;— B  is  equivalent  to  certain 
forces.  P,Q,  R.  &c.,  applied  at  various  points  of  the  system, 
and  to  C,  ccjual  and  opposite  to  A.  Imagine  P,  Q,  R,  &c. 
and  C  substituted  for  B.  then  P,  Q.  R.  &c.  are  counterba- 
lanced by  the  resistance  of  the  parts  of  tbe  machine,  and 
C,  and  C  only,  is  counterbalance<l  by  A.  It  may  also  be 
shown  that  tbe  whole  nressuro  upon  tbe  earth  is  just  what 
it  would  be  if  tbe  macliine  were  dismantled,  and  its  parts, 
tofictber  with  the  weights,  laid  upon  the  ground. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  machine  in  motion.  The  para- 
dox about  power  here  is,  that  the  smaller  weight  is  made 
to  lift  the  greater ;  for  example,  that  a  pressure,  say  of  one 
pound,  applied  to  the  handle  of  a  crane,  lifts  a  weight  of 
say  twenty  pounds.  As  long  as  no  more  precise  mode  of 
expression  is  employed,  tbe  paradox  continues  :— tbe  smaller 
weight  does  lift  the  greater.  To  take  the  simplest  case, 
suppose  that  tbe  descent  of  a  smaller  weight  causes  tbe 
ascent  of  a  greater,  as  in  an  inclined  plane  with  a  pulley. 
It  is  now  obvious  that  before  the  larger  weight  B  can  rise 

through  AC,  the  smaller  weight 
A  roust  fall  through  a  length 
equal  to  BC.  In  any  machine 
in  wbich  the  hand,  exerting  a 
pressure  of  one  pound,  balances 
a  weight  of  twenty  pounds,  the 
hand,  when  put  in  motion  to  raise  tbe  weight,  will  move 
twenty  times  as  fast  as  the  weight.  It  is  then  one  pound 
moved  through  twenty  feet,  whieh  is  mechanically  equiva- 
lent to  twenty  pounds  moved  through  one  foot,  and  the  pa- 
radox disappears.  It  is  usual  to  express  this  by  saying  that 
what  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in  time  ;  but  instead  of  this 
axiom,  wbich  only  indirectly  expresses  the  truth,  it  is  better 
to  say  that  a  less  weight  cannot  cause  the  ascent  of  a  greater 
through  a  given  height,  without  descending  through  a 
height  greater  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  by  which  tbe 
greater  weii^bt  exceeds  tbe  less.  Perhaps  tbe  easiest  mode 
of  balancing  tbe  {xiwer  applied  and  the  work  done  is  as  fol- 
lows :— Suppose  one  pound  descending  through  four  feet 
rai>es  four  |K>unds  through  one  foot, we  have  then  applied  the 
descent  uf  one  pound  through  one  foot  four  times,  and  pro- 
duced tbe  ascent  of  one  pound  through  one  foot  four  times. 
The  only  diflerence  is,  that  in  the  applied  |X)wer  it  is  tbe 
Mme  pound  wbich  moves  over  four  different  feet,  while  in 
the  produced  effect  there  are  four  different  pounds  moving 
over  the  same  foot.  Tbe  marbine  is  nothing  but  an  adap- 
tation which  enables  tbe  ageiit  to  effect  the  exebange  just 
mentioned.  And  tbuugli  the  common  notion  that  a  machiiic 
{^ives  power  usually  has  reference   to  tbe  sub-ktitulion  of 


greater  weight  with  less  velocity  for  a  smaller  wei^i:  rii 
greater  velocity,  yet  it  firequcntly  happent  thai  ifc*  ^9unc. 
power  is  gained  by  the  contrary  exchange,  as  in  ibe  n« 
mon  grindin;;*wheel  and  in  the  lathe,  trequcoili  »i»jzu 
beneficial  effect  arises  from  a  reservoir  of  pow«-r  miutt  % 
given  out  in  small  quantities,  as  in  a  clock  or  vaIc*.  .: 
wbich  the  exertion  of  raising  a  wciffbt  or  coiling  a  iprrf  j 
expended  in  minute  quantities  over  one  or  more  dart. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  preoediDK  fna^t 
(for  which,  in  iU  mathematical  bearing,  soe  V ibttalVu^ 
cities),  wo  will  now  touch  upon  some  additions!  cmum- 
stances  connected  with  the  use  of  a  machine,  stdl  eociaac 
ourselves  to  simple  exposition  of  these  circumstanets,  uA 
avoiding  mathematical  explanation.      Suppose  a  rraiJi  a* 
which  a  man,  with  a  certain  amount  of  labonr,  raises  l*« 
hundredweight  through  a  height  of  ten  feet,  vorknf  il 
the  while  as  if  he  were  raising  half  a  hundrsdveifku  ki 
a  simple  pulley,  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  to  tbe  vbsrf   L' 
this  five  hundredweight  were  divided  into  ten  pomjai^ 
half  a  hundredweight  each,  and  if  each  of  these  Mct«u 
had  a  rope  fastened  to  it,  it  would  matter  nothing,  tbe  aas- 
ner  of  working  being  equally  convenient  in  both  caM\  at* 
ther  he  raised'  the  whole  at  once  by  the  crane,  or  tte  ■«- 
portions  in  succession  by  their  several  ropea.    ThiftHkpf¥*i 
that  there  is  no  friction  in  the  parts  of  the  crane.  ao4  isa: 
its  wheels  can  be  moved  without  any  exertion  a  bra  •«- 
loaded.     Neither  of  these  is  true,  for  the  fnctjon  cf  lai 
loaded  machine  is  considerable,  and  even  the  unloaded  d*- 
chine  costs  some  exertion  to  set  it  and  keep  il  in  iboCa>c. 
So  far  then  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  raising  the  ten  kufe» 
divisions  of  the  five  hundredweight   in  socccssma  ;  a&d  •< 
now  see  what  those  persons  mean  who  say  that  s  marhinf 
is  a  loss  of  power.     But  if  wo    introduce  the  bac£cai 
effect  produced  by  the  machine,  we  see  that  tbe  iabd.TiitcA 
of  tbe  weight  is  avoided,  and  that  the  labour  thcrcbt  isicd 
may  be  thousands  or  even  millions  uf  timeat  tbatesuiedbf 
tbe  friction  of  the  machine  and  the  nece»»ity  of  movibf  m 
wheels,  &c.     A  littlu  attention  to  such  consuderalKKM  si  tW 
preceding  will  prevent  tbe  reader,  however  unpnctMC^  n 
mechanical  considerations,  from  being  led  a«ay  hj  acNssfe 
of  iverpetual  motion  [Motion]  and  uf  machirtcs  wkjrhai 
to  work  wiihout  power  applied. 

Tbe  muscular  power  of  men  and  animals,  tbe  toe  d 
wind,  the  fall  of  water,  the  expansive  power  of  tiesa.  kn 
are  real  powers,  tbe  explanations  of  which  lie  m  tbe  mtik* 
of  the  laws  of  life,  gravitation,  and  chemistry.  AflurSJc 
is  an  adaptation  of  material  elements  to  one  or  aoic  ^'• 
'  poses,  the  life  of  whirh  is  one  or  other  of  the  posen  j^ 
mentioned.  But  nothing  is  more  common  ihan.in  dacr.b- 
ing  the  wondeiful  effects  of  power  and  adaptaiioo  aoitid  b 
lay  the  wonder  on  the  wrong  part.  Thus  we  caa  iaacict  s 
person  describing  the  progress  of  mechanics  in  tbtlas:rcs- 
tury,  by  saving  that '  lace  is  made  by  steam,  sad  mjMt 
which  would  be  covered  with  water  but  for  tbe  appbcstua  J 
science,  are  cleared  for  the  miners  by  machinery '  In  ik 
first  instance  the  steam-power  is  but  subordinate';  hanmm 
a  water-mill  might  supply  its  place  without  any  ddiibsias 
of  the  extraordinary  part,  which  is  the  adaptation  U  m- 
chinery  to  the  performance  of  that  which  required  w  BMf 
and  varied  motions  of  the  fingers.  In  the  second  lAtfueb 
common  pumps,  or  successions  of  them,  would  do  s*  *ei 
as  the  machinery  employed,  if  hands  enough  could  be  f^LU 
to  work  them :  the  wonder  is  the  introduction  of  Iib>ju;» 
any  amount  by  the  help  of  steam.  The  vulgar  Don:a  « 
;  that  steam,  as  steam,  can  adapt  itself  to  anything,  and  iue 
machinerv.  as  machinerv,  can  work. 
POWK'R  (Algebra).'  rRooT.] 

POWER  OF  ATTORNEY.     [Lettbr  op  Ama^ir' 
POWERS  (Law).    [Uses.] 

POWNALL,  THOMAS,  was  born  at  Lineoln,io  i:£i 
He  went  to  America  in  1763,  and  was  elected  govcrrisr  d 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1757.  In  1 759  be  «« 
appointed  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  toon 
proceeded  to  South  Carolina  as  governor  and 
general.  Having  solicited  his  recal,  he  returned  to 
land  in  17G1.  In  1768  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
House  of  Commons,  and  spoke  frequently  against  tbt  wm 
;  with  America.  He  retired  to  Bath  in  1780»  where  be  dal 
in  ISdu. 

Pownall  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  i3m 
Society  of  Antinuaries.  Ho  was  the  author  o^  a  Ibw  wiefta 
j  of  many  pamphlets,  chiefly  antiquarian  and  politicaL  aai^ 
\  several  pai>ers  in  the  *  Arcbsologio.*    Among  hiaaw 
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portant  works  may  be  mentioned  his  '  Notices  and  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Antiquities  of  Provincia  Romana  of  Gaul/ 
London,  1788,  4to. ;  and  his  *  Intellectual  Physics,  an  Essay 
concerning  the  Nature  of  Being,'  1803.  4to.  A  full  list  of 
his  productions  is  given  in  Watt's  *  Bibliotheca  Britannica.* 

{Encyclnptpd ill  Americana  ;  Biog.  des  Contemporains,) 

POYNING'S  LAW.    [Ireland.] 

POZZUO'LI,  Puteoli  {UorioXoi,  Strabo),  an  antient 
town  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
gulf  of  BaisD,  five  miles  west  of  Naples,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  the  hill  of  Posilipo,  through  which  a  tunnel  was 
excavated  in  antient  times.  [Posilipo.]  Pozzuoli  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  volcanic  hill  called  La  Solfatara,  and  on  the 
western  side  of  it  is  another  volcanic  hill  called  Monte 
Nuovo,  which  was  thrown  up  in  one  night,  in  September, 
1538,  on  the  site  of  the  Lucrine  lake.  [Phleoilsi  Campi.] 
Pozzuoli  was  a  colony  of  Cumso,  of  which  it  was  the  port, 
and  was  then  called  Dictearchia.  It  afterwards  became 
allied  to  Rome,  to  which  it  remained  faithful  in  the  midst 
of  the  general  defection  of  the  towns  of  Campania  during 
the  second  Punic  war.  Hannibal  tried  in  vain  to  surprise 
it.  (Livy,  xxiv.  13.)  A  Roman  colony  (Civium  Romano- 
rum)  was  sent  to  Puteoli,  after  the  close  .of  the  second  Punic 
war,  in  B.C.  194.  (Livy,  xxxiv.  45.)  The  Romans  gave  it 
the  name  of  Puteoli  from  'pulei,*  the  wells,  or,  as  others 
say,  from  *  putor,'  the  stench  of  its  springs,  which  are  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur.  (Strabo,  p.  245.)  Puteoli  was  a 
tiouri-shin^  place  under  the  Romans,  being  resorted  to  by 
the  wealthy  for  the  sake  of  its  situation  and  its  mineral 
springs.  It  is  now  a  decayed  town,  with  about  10,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  a  bishop's  see.  The  air  of  Pozzuoli,  and  espe- 
cially of  tlie  country  around  it,  is  considered  unwholesome 
in  the  summer  months.  The  remains  of  antiquity  at  Poz- 
zuoli attract  numerous  travellers.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
Serapis  is  now  cleared  of  the  rubbish  which  had  encumbered 
it  for  ages ;  three  columns  are  still  standing,  and  the  pe- 
destals of  others,  and  there  is  a  handsome  pavement  of 
white  marble.  Near  it  is  a  number  of  cells  and  a  bath,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  for  the  use  of  the  priests.  The  amphi- 
theatre is  in  great  measure  ruined  and  encumbered  with 
rubbish  and  soil,  but  part  of  the  walls  and  arches  are  cleared. 
There  are  also  remaining  several  piers  of  the  antient  mole, 
which  was  built  on  arches  like  a  bridge,  so  as  to  allow  free 
ingress  and  egress  to  the  sea,  through  the  passages:  this 
was  done  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sand,  which  is  apt 
to  take  place  in  those  harbours  which  are  confined  by  solid 
continuous  moles.  It  was  to  the  end  of  the  mole  of  Pozzuoli 
that  Caligula  attached  a  floating  bridge,  which  is  said  to 
have  reached  the  opposite  coast  of  Baise,  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles  in  a  straight  line,  thougb  Suetonius  calls  it  more 
than  three.  (Suetonius,  Caligtda,  19.)  The  cathedral  is 
built  on  the  ruins  of  an  antient  temple,  the  materials  of 
which  have  been  employed  in  its  construction.  There  is 
also  a  subterraneous  construction  called  the  Labyrinth,  or 
*  Cento  Camcrelle,'  which  appears  to  have  been  a  water  re- 
servoir.   [Bale.] 

In  the  country  around  Pozzuoli  is  found  a  kind  of  reddish 
earth  called  Puzzolana,  which,  being  mixed  with  lime  and 
water,  forms  an  excellent  cement,  that  becomes  in  time  as 
hard  as  marble,  even  when  immersed  in  the  water  of  the 
sea.  It  is  found  also  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  where  it  is  of 
a  greyish  colour,  but  is  equally  good.  (V'\iru\ ius,  De  Archit., 

11,  G.)  The  old  moles  of  Puteoli  were  made  by  throwing 
masses  of  this  compound  into  the  sea,  and  thus  this  open 
shore  was  furnished  with' a  harbour  capable  of  containing 
the  larirest  trading  ships.     (Strabo,  p.  245.) 

POZZUO'LO.     [Novi.] 

PRACTICE,  a  rule  of  arithmetic,  appropriately  so  termed 
because  it  hardly  contains  any  new  principle,  but  depends 
for  its  application  upon  the  memory  and  dexterity  which 
the  operator  acquires  from  practice.  Thus  in  the  following 
simple  question,  *  How  much  do  forty  yards  cost  at  eighteen 
pence  a  yard,'  some  arithmeticians  (unpractised)  might  find 
it  necessary  to  multiply  40  by  18  and  divide  the  result  by 

12.  for  the  number  of  shillings  in  the  answer:  but  a  prac- 
tisLMl  arithmetician  would  immediately  see  that  }Cd,  is  a 
shillini^  and  a  half,  so  that  40  shillings  must  be  allowed  for 
the  shillinsr,  and  20  shillings  for  the  half  shilling,  making 
altogether  GO  shillings.  More  complicated  examples  may 
require  greater  subdivision,  but  the  method  of  proceeding 
has  been  completely  described  in  the  preceding.  Suppose 
for  instance  it  is  required  to  find  the  price  of  253^  yards  at 
'j/.  \3s.  7fd  a  yard.  The  application  of  the  rule  of  practice 
is  as  follows  :— 


At  1/.  pr.  yd.  253}  yds.  cost  £253     5 
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2/.  is  2  X  1/. 
lOs,  is  i  of  1/. 
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\     is  i  of  Hd. 
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At  2/.  13*.  7^d,  pr.  yd.  253iyd8.  cost  679     5     QJ  J 

The  process  hardly  needs  more  description  than  is  given 
on  the  left;  the  only  difficulty  is  the  division  of  the  price 
into  portions  each  of  which  is  a  simple  aliquot  part  of  one 
of  the  preceding,  and  this  difiSculty  is  to  be  overcome  by 
practice.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  easy  verifications 
often  occur ;  thus  in  the  last  process  but  one,  it  can  easily 
be  verified  that  253f  farthings  is  5s.  3id.  f. 

When  both  the  factors  which  are  to  be  multiplied  contain 
complicated  fractions,  this  rule  can  be  easily  applied  by 
turning  the  money  factor  into  pounds  and  decimals  of  a 
pound,  as  in  Interest.  Thus  suppose  it  is  required  to  find 
the  price  of  22  ton  1 7  cwt.  ]  qr.  19  lb.,  at  13/.  16*.  4d.  a  ton, 
or  13*81667/.    We  have  then 

1   ton  costs  £13*81667 

22 


22  ton 

i» 

303-96674 

10  cwt. 

is  }  of  1  ton 

6-90833 

§  cwt. 

is  1  of  10  cwt. 

3  45417 

2  cwt. 

is      of  10  cwt. 
is      of  2  cwt. 

1*38167 

1   qr. 
14    lb. 

*17271 

is  1  of  1  qr. 

'08636 

4    lb. 

is  j  of  1  qr. 

•02467 

1    lb. 

is  i  of  4  lb. 

•00617 

22 ton  17 cwt.  Iqr.  191b.    cost   £31600082 

So  that  the  proper  answer  is  less  than  a  farthing  above 
316/.    The  preceding  process  is  much  shorter  than  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  of  three,  and  also  than  a  kind  of  double 
I  rule  of  practice  once  in  use,  which  is  not  given  in  modern 
works,  and  is  not  worth  revival. 

This  method  of  practice  is  also  a  convenient  way  of  re- 
ducing fractions  of  weights  or  measures  to  decimals.  Thus 
if  17 cwt.  Iqr.  19  lb.  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  decimal  fraction 
of  a  ton,  we  have 

1  cwt.  is     *05  of  a  ton. 

17  cwt.  is     -85  .  . 

1  qr.  isjof  1  cwt.  or  '0125  .  . 

14  lb.  is  j  of  I  qr.    or  *00625  .  . 

4  lb.  is  4  of  1  (jr.    or  *0017857  .  .     . 

1  lb.  is  j  of  4  lb.    or  -0004464  .  .     . 

17cwt.  Iqr.  19  lb.   is  '8709821  of  a  ton. 

PRiE PECTUS  URBI  (prefect  or  warden  of  the  city) 
was  the  title  of  a  Roman  magistrate.  The  office  was  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  (Tacit.,  Annal,,  vi.  11) 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  kings  in  their  absence  from  Rome. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  city  he  was  for  a  time  invested  with 
kingly  power :  he  had  the  administration  of  justice,  and  on 
any  sudden  emergency  he  took  such  measures  as  he  thought 
necessary;  in  short,  he  had  the  imperium  in  urbe.  (Livy  i. 
59.)  He  was  appointed  from  among  the  senators.  (Dionys., 
ii.  12.)  Whether  on  the  return  of  the  king  he  laid  down 
his  title  with  his  office,  is  uncertain.  During  the  time  of  the 
republic  the  prsefectus  urbi  was  appointed  by  the  consuls  or 
bv  the  senate  (Dionys.,  viii.  64),  when  the  consuls  were 
ooliged  to  be  absent  from  the  city.  In  the  early  times  of 
the  republic  he  was  generally  a  consular.  During  the  time 
of  his  office  he  exercised  in  the  city  the  power  of  the  con- 
suls (consulare  munus  usurpabat):  he  had  the  right  to  con- 
voke the  senate  (Varro,  Ap.  Gell.^  xiv.  7,  comp.  with  xv.  8), 
and  to  hold  the  comitia  (Liv.,  i.  60).  But  in  the  course  of 
time  the  prefect  of  the  city  was  superseded  by  the  praetor  urba- 
nus,  on  which  the  former  magistrate  became  merely  a  shadow 
(simulacrum)  of  what  he  had  been,  and  was  appointed  while 
the  consuls  were  absent  from  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  cele- 
brating the  Feriffi  LAtinee.  This  office,  being  of  no  import- 
ance, was  often  filled  by  young  men,  and  Julius  C^cesar  even 
appointed  several  youths  under  age  as  prefects  of  the  city. 
(Tacit.,  I.  c,  iv.  36 ;  Dion  Cass.,  xlix.,  p.  476.)  This  shadow 
of  a  magistrate  seems  to  have  continued  to  be  appointed 
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(liirinir  tlio  FerioD  I^linoo,  even  nfter  AiigustuA  had  ma<lc  a 
pennaiu'ut  prajfectus  urbi.  (Suet.,  Nero,  7.)  Augustus  in- 
vt'«lt'il  ibis  new  prefect  with  (!on>i(lerablc  power,  i;ave  him 
tlie  superiiilcinleiicc  of  public  works,  roads,  and  ar|ucducls, 
of  all  lliin-^s  connected  willi  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
and  «>f  tlio  corn  to  be  <listributcd  among  the  people.  (Suet., 
Ociav.,  37 ;  Tacit.,  1.  c. ;  Dion  Cass.,  lii^  p.  547.)  This 
prmfectus  urbi  was  generally  taken  from  the  consulars  and 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  state.  He  was  also  invested 
with  jurisdiction  over  slaves  and  turbulent  citizens.  He 
was  thus  something;  like  a  chief  officer  of  the  police;  but  his 
powers  became  gradually  more  and  more  extensive,  so  tiiat 
almost  all  the  powers  formerly  belonging  to  the  ofiice  of 
prcetor  iirbanus  in  the  end  were  transferred  to  the  pno- 
fectus  urbi  (/>/>.  i.,  X.  \2 ;  De  Of.  Prtpf.  Urbi,  comp. 
with  Tacit.,  Annal^  xiv.  41);  and  from  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  he  not  only  exercised  the  inferior  but  also  the 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  that  not  only  in  the  city,  but  at 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  it.    During  the  early 

Eeriod  of  the  empire  the  prefect  of  the  city  seems  always  to 
avo  held  his  ofllcc  for  a  number  of  years,  but  from  the  time 
of  Valerian  we  And  a  new  prefect  almost  every  year.  Respect- 
ing the  titles  by  which  he  was  addressed,  see  Brisson,  De 
Form,,  p.  296.  At  the  time  when  Constantinople  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  the  second  capital  of  the  empire,  it  also  re- 
ceived a  prefect  of  the  city,  who,  like  the  prefect  in  the 
west,  was  the  direct  representative  of  the  emperor,  and  next 
to  him  the  first  person  in  the  city.  The  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  city,  all  its  corporations  and  institutions  were 
under  his  supcrirtendcnce;  every  month  he  made  a  rc|)ort 


and  was  the  medium  through  which  the  emperors  communi- 
cated wiili  the  city. 

PR/KMUNl'liK  (used  for  preemonere,  'to  forewarn,' 
Co.  Lit.,  I'JU  b)  is  the  first  word  of  an  anticnt  writ  by  which 
a  party  was  summoned  before  the  king  to  answer  a  charge 
of  contempt  against  him.  The  commencement  of  the  writ 
was  as  follows:  'Piiomunire  facias  A.  B.  (|Uod  sit  coram 
nobis/  &c.  The  contempt  consisted  in  the  doing  of  some 
act  in  derogation  of  the  allegiance  due  to  the  king.  Incase 
of  convicuon,  the  judgment  was,  that  the  defendant  (who 
had  committed  the  oH'ence  of  thn)wing  off  his  allegiance) 
should  be  thenceforth  out  of  the  king's  protection,  and  his 
lands  and  tenements,  {roods  and  chattels,  forfeited  to  the 
king,  and  his  body  sliould  remain  in  prison  at  the  king's 
pleasure.  The  word  pripinunii*e,  as  now  used,  has  two  mean- 
in.'is ;  one  the  writ  itself,  the  other  the  offence  to  which  the 
writ  is  applicable. 

In  late  times  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  that  the 
offence  was  referrible  only  to  attempts  to  intrmluce  the 
papal  authority  into  this  kin^dom;  but  it  would  appear 
that  any  attempt  to  introduce  foreign  jurisdiction  or  usurp 
ujwn  the  *kiniily  lawes  of  the  crown*  was  cf|ually  within 
the  ])enalties  of  a  pricmunire.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these 
attempts  did  relate  to  the  papal  jurisdiction,  and  the  statute 
10  Rich.  11.,  c.  u,  called  the  statute  of  prscmun ire,  relates 
only  to  such  attempts.  But  the  statute  '27  Edw.  HI.,  c.  1, 
referred  to  by  Iti  Rich.  II.,  c.  5,  visits  an  analogous 
oflence  with  the  same  penalty  where  one  'shall  draw  any 
out  of  the  realm  in  plea  whereof  the  cognizance  pertaineth 
to  the  king's  courts,  or  whereof  judgment  is  given  in  the 
kini^N  courts,  or  which  do  sue  in  any  other  court  to  defeat 
or  impeach  the  judgment  given  in  the  king's  court,  &c.  ;* 
and  this  applied  even  where  the  other  court  was  within  the 
realm,  as  by  suing  in  chancery  to  defeat  a  judgment  at 
common  law,  or  >uing  before  other  courts,  such  as  the  ec- 
clesiastical, admiralty,  Stc,  in  matters  whereof  the  king's 
cimrl  had  jurisdiction.  These  were  offences  aUo  punishable 
at  common  law.     (See  also  3j  Edw.  1.,  2,  3.) 

Numerous  statutes  have  defined  what  shall  be  such  a 
contempt  a^  amounts  to  a  pricmunire.  Most  of  the  earlier 
are  directed  against  j.mrwtrs,  as  they  were  called,  or  jx'r- 
fons  who  purchased  from  the  court  of  Rome  provisions  for 
holding  ablH»ys  or  prior:e«,  &c.,  before  those  benefices  were 
Vacant (Ji  Kdw.  III.,  stat.  .'i.c.  2-2,  .stat.  fil.ur  for  exemption 
from  fibedience  to  their  proper  ordin.iry  (2  Henry  IV.,  c.  .3), 
or  bull>  for  c\einptn»n  fiom  tithes  (2  Henry  IV.,  c.  4),  or 
those  who  held  beiuTic.-s  in  favour  of  aliens,  &c.  c)  Rich. 
II..  c.  3;  7  Rich.  II.,  c.  12:  12  Rich.  H.,  c.  10  :  13  Rich.  II., 
stat.  2,  c.  2),  or  tho»c  who  purchased  (procured)  bulls,  sen- 
tences of  excommunication,  &c.  against  the    king    (16 


Rich.  II.,  c.  b\    This  statute  reeitet  that  '  so  tkt  ff       i 
England,  which  hath  been  so  free  at  all  tines  ibst  h 
been  in  no  earthly  subjection,  but  inmediatelv  wk 
God  in  all  things  touching  the  regally  of  the  sa 
and  to  none  other,  should  he  suhmiitcd  to  lbs 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm  by  him  defasiai  lu 
avoided  at  his  will,  in  perpetual  dastniciion  oC  ibt  •«• 
raignty  of  the  king  our  lord,  his  crown,  his  Ttfallj,  ail  « 
all  his  realm,  which  God  defend.*      DwiofC  the  imt  d 
Henry  VIII.,  several  sututes  applied  the  peailti  ifi 
pncraunire  to  those  who  sued  for  or  attcmpied  Is  m 
any  bull,  &c  ih)m  Rome,  or  appealed  then  4  23.  c  I.  ^ 
c.  12;  23,  c.  19.21;  28.  c  16),  or  refuaad  to  deet  t  Uny 
named  by  the  kins  (26,  c.  20).    By  6  Bliz.,e.  1 ;  IXe.  2 ;  t* 
c.  2,  it  was  applied  to  tliose  who  refused  to  take  tht  «aiJk  4 
supremacy,  or  defended  the  pope's  jurisdietioiu  absiieA  pn^ 
lisners  of  bulls,  &g^  or  sent  relief  to  Jcauite  bsyid  sns 

About  this  timo  the  penalties  of  a  prmmunira  ernkd  ii 
be  confined  to  the  class  of  oiTeneea  already  eoamsniiA 
The  following  enactments  howerer  rslatad  solely  to  mrs 
offences:  13  Clu  II.,  s.  I,  c  1,  whereby  pmeos  whs  i^ 
visedly  assert  that  both  or  either  house  of  parlismtiit  bra 
a  legislative  authority  without  the  king:  4  Jac  !.•  e  4:  i 
W.  &  M.,  s.  1,  e.  8,  those  who  refuse  to  take  theoaihef  alit- 

5ianee  are  declared  guilty  of  a  pramunire.  By  7  ii  i  Vi2. 
II.,  c.  4,  Serjeants,  barristers,  attomeya^  &c  aiv  safcysria 
to  the  same  penalties  if  they  practise  withoaC  takH^  m 
oath.  By  the  6  Anne,  e.  7,  a  nwlicioiia  or  wkwrneA  wmtnm 
that  the  then  pretended  prince  of  Wales  er  any  psrvi 
other  than  according  to  the  acts  of  aeCtbrnsat  and  aaiH. 
has  any  ri^ht  to  the  throne  of  those  kisfdoms,  er  that  ik 
king  and  parliament  cannot  make  laws  to  bmit  tht  dcsresi 
of  the  crown,  amounts  to  the  same  offonee.  And  JiOce. 
HI.,  c.  11,  attaches  the  same  ponaltiea  to  all  sark  ssmi- 
lingly  solemnize  or  assist,  &o.  at  any  fiwhiddea  mvnsis «f 
the  descendants  of  George  II.  who  by  that  act  are  prnkiaii 
to  contract  marriage  without  consent  of  the  erova.  lei 
during  the  same  period  the  penalties  of  a  pramaaaeesR 
attached  to  persons  guilty  of  vorious  ofieuess  of  Tof  4Jkh 
ent  characters :  to  those  who  molest  the  poessimn  of  sMiy 
lands  granted  by  parliament  to  Henry  VllL  sai  li> 
ward  VI. ;  to  brokers  or  ogents  in  any  usunoas  ummA 
where  above  10  per  cent,  interest  ia  taken,  by  13ELa.a 
8 ;  to  those  who  obtain  any  stay  of  pioeeediiigs  etb«  itas 
by  arrest  of  judgment  or  writ  of  error  in  any  suit  Itf  &■»• 
nopoly,  by  21  Jac.  1.,  c.  3,  s.  4;  who  obtain  aa 
patent  fur  the  sole  making  or  importation  of 
arms,  or  hinder  others  from  importing  them,  by  M  Ck  L 
c.  21.  By  12  Ch.  II„  c.  24,  the  kinpc'a  preiugame  sf  fm- 
veyance,  by  which  goods  were  formerly  taken  at  a 

!>rice  for  the  king's  use  without  ilie  oonaent  of  tbs 
Purvryanck]  was  abolished;  an  action  was  gnmto 
ties  against  whom  it  was  attempted  to  ho 
those  who  should  attempt  to  delay  execution  ia 
save  by  interrention  of  the  court  in  which  it 
were  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  a  prmoiBAite. 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  31  Ch.  II.,  c.  2,  the  same  paa 
besides  others,  is  incurred  by  those  who  doprin 
depriving  any  subject  of  this  realm  of  his  libenj 
to  tnat  act.    By  G  Anne,  c.  23,  if  tlie  peers  of 
vened  to  elect  their  representatives  in  the  Bntiik 
ment,  treat  of  any  other  matter  than  the  electiott.  I 
guilty  of  a  proemuniro.    Atter  the  breaking  of  the 
Sea  bubble,  those  who  thereafter  engaged  in" 
in^s  were,  by  6  Geo.  I.,  c.  18  (nc(\r  repealed), 
the  penalties  of  a  prsomunire. 

The  punishment  of  a  pmmunire  haa  already 
AAcr  jud^nent,  the  defendant  might  formerly 
killed  by  any  man.    *  But  Qucene  Eliaabetfa  and  bet  p 
ment,  liking  not  the  extreme  and  inhuman*  rifrsr  ^ 
law  in  that  ))oint,*  made  it  unlawful  to  alay  him  0 1     •« 
1).     Still,  bein^  out  of  the  protection  of  the         hi        ^ 
sue  in  any  action  (Co.  Lit.,  129  b),  and  he  lu  wmmM 

goods  and  chattels,  his  lands  aial  tenomenta       ■      aai 
lite  interest  in  lands  in  tail.  (3/mI.,  119,  *< 
Prosecutions  for  this  offence  are  now  almoak 

PR.liN  KSTE.    [Palistrina.1 

PR^:PKDn*US.  a  name  assigned  by  MIL 
and  Bibion  to  a  genus  of  reptiles  belonuing  to  the  iistf^ 
ophthalmic  group  of  their  Uxardt  SeimcoMema  o«  S^^^* 
Lpj:idnfnwres  :  and  placed  by  those  dislii^gnished  omw 
legists  next  to  Sceioie.9,  g«««  1  "^-^r  — i  f^jpidhrl^rfwi  S^ 
rem  ;  Bif^9,  Cuv.  and  Gray;  Zygnia^  Wagll)!     j^uasi 
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Prrppediius  is  the  Sortdia  of  Gray,  whose  name  has  the 
priority. 

The  nostrils  open  in  the  middle  of  a  plate  or  scale. 
There  are  no  auricular  apertures,  and  no  anterior  limbs. 
The  two  posterior  feet  are  simple  stylets;  the  body  is  an- 
guiforin,  and  the  scales  are  smooth. 

Example,  Sortdia  lineata,  Gray;  Prcspeditus  lineatui, 
Dum.  and  Bibr. 

MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  state  that  the  following 
should  be  added  to  Mr.  Gray*s  charaeters:  teeth  conical, 
simple ;  palate  smooth ;  tongue  arrow-headed,  scaly,  notched 
at  Its  point — if,  as  they  suppose,  Mr.  Gray's  species  is  not 
different  from  a  Cape  Scincoidian  which  they  saw  in  Dr. 
Smith's  collection  at  Chatham;  and  they  think  that  the 
locality  (New  Holland)  assigned  by  Mr.  Gray  to  his  species 
is  erroneous. 

PRAETOR,  a  word  which  apparently  contains  the  same 
elements  as  the  verb  prcetre.  The  consuls  were  originally 
called  praetors,  but  the  name  praetor  was  specially  appro- 
priated to  a  magistrate  called  the  praetor  urb^nus,  who  was 
first  appointed  B.C.  365.  He  was  called  a  colleague  of  the 
consuls,  and  was  created  with  the  same  auspices.  (Liv.,  vii, 
1.)  The  praetor  was  at  first  only  chosen  from  the  patricians, 
as  a  kind  of  compensation  to  them  for  admitting  the  ple- 
beians to  fill  one  of  the  consulships.  (Liv.,  vi.  42.)  In  the 
year  B.C.  336  the  first  plebeian  praetor  was  created. 

The  praetor,  in  his  origin,  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
third  consul.  While  the  consuls  were  at  the  head  of  the 
armies  in  the  field,  the  praetor  exercised  the  consular  power 
within  the  city,  in  the  senate,  and  in  the  comitia.  He  also 
administered  justice  (*  jus  in  urbe  dicebat,*  Liv.,  vi.  42).  On 
some  occasions  the  praetor  led  the  armies  of  the  state. 
(Liv.,  vii.  23,  &c.)  Yet  the  imperium  of  the  praetor  was 
less  than  that  of  the  consuls,  to  whom  he  owed  obedience. 
There  was  also  a  distinction  in  his  insienia  of  office,  for  the 
praetor  had  only  six  lictors,  from  which  circumstance  he  is 
called  by  Polybius '  the  general  with  six  lictors*  {tiy^itwv 
or  fTT^aTr\ybQ  ilankXtKVQ,  and  sometimes  simply  f^oirlXecrj;, 
&c.).  It  appears  from  Livy  that  the  praetorship  was  ori- 
ginally given  to  a  consul  of  the  preceding  year;  and  after 
the  plebeians  obtained  admission  to  this  magistracy,  it  was 
given  alternately,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  the  patrician  and 
plebeian  consul  of  the  preceding  year.  As  the  praetor  was 
a  kind  of  substitute  for  the  consuls,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  the  office  which  limited  the  number :  and 
accordingly  in  B.C.  247,  another  praetor,  called  Praetor 
Pere^rinus,  was  created,  who  administered  justice  in 
matters  between  citizens  and  foreigners,  and  in  matters  be- 
tween foreigners  only.  It  is  conjectured  that  one  praetor 
was  a  patrician  and  the  other  a  plebeian,  but  this  does  not 
appear  certain.  If  one  of  the  praetors  left  the^ity  to  com- 
mand the  array,  the  other  had  the  authority  of  both  within 
the  city  ;  and  when  the  military  service  required  it,  the  im- 
perium of  a  praetor  was  prolonged  for  another  year  by  the 
senate  or  the  comitia.  When  conquests  were  made  beyond 
the  limits  of  Italy,  and  foreign  countries  were  reduced  to  the 
form  of  provinces,  praetors  were  sent  to  govern  them. 
Thus  two  new  praetors  were  appointed  for  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia (B.C.  227),  and  subsequently  two  more  when  the  two 
provinces  of  Spain  were  formed.  The  provinces  of  the 
praetors  were  determined  annually  by  the  senate,  and  dis- 
tributed among  them  by  lot.  As  the  judicial  labours  of  the 
praetors  increased,  they  generally  spent  their  year  of  office 
at  Rome,  and  then  took  the  charge  of  a  province  with  the 
title  of  propraetor.  Sylla  increased  the  number  of  praetors 
to  ci«;ht.  The  praetor  urbanus  had  the  highest  rank,  and 
was  specially  called  praetor:  the  duties  of  his  office  re- 
quired his  constant  attendance  at  Rome,  and  he  could  not 
Ictive  the  city  for  more  than  ten  days  at  a  time.  He  had 
the  troublesome  and  expensive  duty  of  superintending  the 
Lndi  A  poll  in  ares  and  giving  gladiatorial  shows  to  the  people. 
Julius  CiEsar  increased  the  number  of  praetors  to  ten,  then 
to  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen;  Augustus  reduced  the 
number  to  ton,  then  again  raised  it  to  sixteen,  and  finally 
fixed  it  at  twelve.  Unaer  Tiberius  there  were  sixteen.  A 
permanent  praetor  for  fidei  commissa  was  subsequently 
appointed  (D/^.  i.,  tit.  2,  s.  3),  and  another  for  matters  be- 
twe^n  the  Fiscus  and  private  individuals ;  andapraetor  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  M.Antoninus  (Capitol.  Af..4n/on., 
c.  10)  solely  for  matters  relating  to  guardianship  (tutela). 

\\\  oilice  like  the  praetorship  in  some  respects  maybe 
tr.red  fuither  back  than  the  first  election  of  a  praetor;  and 
the  vicarious  duties  of  the  office  appear  clearly  in  the  func- 


tions of  the  antient  prafectus  urbi  [Prxfectus  Urbi], 
whose  office  became  of  less  importance  on  the  appointment 
of  the  praetor  urbanus.  As  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero 
{Ep,  Fam^  x.  12,  xii.  28),  we  find  the  praetor  performing 
the  duties  of  the  consuls  in  their  absence. 

The  praetor  urbanus  became  the  chief  magistrate  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  in  this  respect  his  office  was 
the  most  important  in  the  state.  He  was  one  of  the  magis- 
trates who  had  the  Jus  Edicendi  (Grains,  i.  2),  or  of  publish 
ing  edicta,  which  were  the  foundation  of  a  body  of  law 
known  under  the  names  of  Jus  Honorarium  or  Praetorium. 
The  praetor  peregrinus  had  also  the  Jus  Edicendi :  and  the 
edicta  of  these  two  praetors  formed  the  largest  body  of  this 
edictal  law.  The  edicta  of  the  praetor  urbanus  were  pub- 
lished g:enerally  on  entering  on  his  office,  and  occasionally 
during  its  continuance.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  edicta 
inexact  terms,  but  they  had  reference  only  to  civil  actions, 
and  their  object  was  generally  to  provide  for  cases  unpro- 
vided for  by  the  existing  laws,  and  mainly  bv  introducing 
new  kinds  of  actions  (actiones  utiles)  when  the  actions  of 
the  old  law  (actiones  directae)  did  not  apply,  and  fixing  the 
mode  of  procedure.  They  often  adapted  a  new  form  to  an  ex- 
isting right,  and  they  contrived  by  various  legal  fictions  to  ac- 
commodate the  limited  provisions  of  the  old  laws  to  the  exist- 
ing wants  of  society ;  but  in  all  these  proceedings  we  clearly 
discern  a  rectitude  of  intention  and  singleness  of  purpose  as 
the  characteristic  of  the  edict.  The  praetor  also  interfered 
in  a  summary  way  by  his  Interdict,  particularly  in  matters 
of  possession  [Possession],  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was 
of  unsound  mind  and  incompetent  to  manage  his  property, 
or  a  prodigal  who  was  wasting  his  substance ;  in  which  cases 
the  praetor  appointed  a  curator,  when  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  had  not  provided  for  one.  He  also  gave  relief  in 
cases  of  fraud  whenever  the  law  had  made  no  provision 
(Dig,  4,  tit.  3),  and  generally  by  the  doli  exceptio  and  the 
in  integrum  restitutio,  in  the  case  of  minors,  he  set  aside 
fraudulent  transactions.  (Savigny,  Fori  dem  Schuiz  der 
Minderjdhrigen,  Zeitschti/t  x.  26 1 .)  It  is  stated  that  the 
praetors  would  sometimes  vary  their  edicta  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  till  this  was  forbidden  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
and  finally  by  a  lex  Cornelia  (B.C.  67).  This  gave  to  the 
edict  a  character  of  greater  stability.  It  seems  that  the 
edicta  of  his  predecessors,  though  not  absolutely  binding  en 
an  actual  praetor,  were  frequently  adopted  by  him.  In- 
deed we  cannot  conceive  that  the  prtetorium  jus  could 
have  acquired  that  stability  and  consistency  which  it  un- 
doubtedly had  acquired,  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  {Leg., 
i.  5),  if  the  chief  rules  that  were  established  by  the  praetors 
were  not  observed  by  their  successors.  The  Roman  jurists 
found  ample  matter  for  comment  in  the  praetors'  edicta, 
and  a  large  part  of  their  writings  had  for  their  object  the 
exposition  of  the  legal  principles  contained  in  them.  Under 
the  emperor  Hadrian  the  edicta  of  the  praetors  were  col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Salvius  Julianus,  a  distinguished 
jurist,  under  the  name  of  Edictum  Perpetuum,  and  from 
this  time  the  progressive  development  of  the  Ronmrf  law 
by  the  praetors*  edict  ceased.  The  constitutions  and  re- 
scripts of  the  emperors  supplied  the  place  of  the  edict. 

In  civil  matters,  except  in  the  cases  of  interdicts,  the 
praetor  did  not  give  final  judgment.  (Gains,  iv.  139)  [Iif- 
TERDiCT.]  A  person  who  had  a  claim  against  another, 
which  was  disputed,  applied  to  the  praetor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  reference  of  the  matter  in  dispute  to  a 
judex  or  judices,  with  the  proper  instructions,  which  were 
contained  in  the  formula.  [Judex.]  The  proceedings  be- 
fore the  praetor  were  in  jure,  and  bad  reference  to  the 
pleadings  and  various  proceedings  by  which  the  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  two  parties  were  to  be  brought  to 


issue. 


The  praetors  also  presided  in  quaestiones,  or  judicial  inqui- 
ries into  crimes,  or  that  classof  offences  which  were  thesubjet^t 
of  judiciapublica.  Sometimes  persons  (quaesitores  or  quaes- 
tores)  were  appointed  on  special  occasions  to  preside  at  such 
trials.  After  tne  number  of  praetors  had  been  increased  to  six, 
the  praetor  urbanus  and  peregrinus  exercised  their  usual 
jurisdiction,  and  the  other  four  presided  in  qusestiones  as  to 
repetundec,  peculatus,  majestas,  and  ambitus.  These  quaes- 
tiones were  called  perpetnce  (Cic,  Brut,  102),  apparently 
because  the  praetors  exercised  the  functions  of  quaestores 
during  the  whole  year  of  office,  and  not,  as  was  the  old 
practice,  on  the  particular  occasion  only  of  their  appoint- 
ment as  quaestores.  Still  extraordinary  ouacstores  might 
be  appointed.    Sulla,  by  various  leges,  added  to  the  num- 
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bcr  of  quacstioncs  pcrpctu80,am1  at  the  same  time  made  two 
additional  praeiors. 

The  importance  of  the  praetor  urbanus  and  pcrcfi^rinus 
must  have  declined  after  the  time  when  their  edictal  power 
ceased  to  be  exercised,  which,  as  already  obser\'e(1,  was  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  (Savigny,  Von  dem  Schuts,  &c.) 
It  is  true  that  Gains,  who  wrote  after  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
Keems  to  speak  of  the  praetorian  jus  edicendi  as  existinp^  in 
his  time;  and  so  it  might  in  theory,  though  not  in  fact. 
Further,  he  is  speaking  of  praetorian  edicta  as  one  of  the 
sources  of  Roman  law,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
define  accurately  the  time  when  they  had  ceased  to  have 
any  force,  or  had  almost  fallen  into  disease. 

The  praetors  existed  till  a  late  time  under  the  empire, 
and  still  had  some  jurisdiction.    [Pkaefkctus  Urbi.] 

PR.CTORIANS  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  name  of  a  select  cohort  which  attended  the  person  of 
the  proctor  or  commander  of  a  Roman  army.  Sallust  (Crx- 
tiUnat  60)  says  that  Pctreius,  finding  that  Catilina  and  his 
followers  defended  themselves  more  stoutly  than  he  ex- 
pected, onlercd,  as  a  last  expedient,  the  praotorian  cohort  to 
charge  the  insurgents,  and  this  decided  the  fate  of  the  bat- 
tle. In  the  time  of  the  triumvirate,  Octavian  and  Antony 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  the  preetorians.  Appianus 
(Bell,  Civ.)  says  that  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  they  dis- 
missed all  those  soldiers  who  had  served  their  time,  except 
8000  men  who  requested  to  remain  in  the  service,  who 
were  distributed  in  praDtorian  cohorts  attached  to  the  per- 
sons of  the  triumvirs.  After  the  llnal  overthrow  of  the  re- 
publican party,  Augustus  formed  the  prsDtorians  into  nine 
cohorts,  and  fixed  their  station  in  the  capital  as  guards  to 
his  person,  (Suetonius,  AuffusL^  49.)  They  became  in  fact, 
under  the  emperors,  whut  the  regiments  of  guards  or 
household  troops  are  in  the  actual  monarchies  of  Europe, 
a  select  and  privileged  body  in  the  army.  But  besides 
their  ordinary  military  duties,  they  had  also  the  charge  of 
state  prisoners,  and  often  acted  as  executioners.  The  prefect 
of  the  proDtorium  was  the  commander  of  the  whole  body  of 
praetorians.  They  were  all  picked  men,  chosen  from  Old 
Latium,  Umbria,  Etruria,  and  the  older  Roman  colonies, 
and  they  were  proud  of  their  origin.  (Tacitus,  Annul,, 
iv.  5.)  Under  Vitcllius  the  preatorian  cohorts  were  in- 
creased to  sixteen.  (Tacitus,  Hist.,  ii.  93.)  In  the  fre- 
quent revolutions  of  the  empire  the  prootorians  acted  acon- 
spif'uous  part,  and  often  determined  the  fate  of  an  emperor, 
and  the  choice  of  another;  as  in  later  times  the  janissaries 
did  with  regard  to  the  Turkish  sultans.  Diocletian  re- 
duced the  number  of  the  praetorians,  and  Constantino  en- 
tirely disbanded  them. 

PRAGMATIC  SANCTION  is  a  term  that  has  been 
used  to  signify  a  solemn  ordinance  or  decree  of  the  head  or 
legislature  of  a  state  upon  weighty  matters.  The  use  of  it 
appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Byzantine  empire.  It 
was  used  in  France  at  an  early  period  of  the  monarchy.  In 
]'268  Luuis  IX.  issued  a  pragmatic  sanction  concerning 
the  diseipline  and  temporalities  of  the  Gallican  church.  | 
(Bochellus,  Decreta  Ecclesitc  Gallicanip.'i  But  the  most 
celebrated  pragmatic  sanction  is  that  issued  by  Charles  VII. 
of  France,  in  1438,  in  consequence  of  the  schism  in  the 
church  between  the  council  of  Basle  and  Pope  Eugenius 
IV.  [ErOENirs  IV.]  In  this  dilemma,  Charles,  doubting 
which  of  the  two  contending  parties  was  in  the  right, 
assembled  a  national  synod  at  Bourges,  in  which  le- 
gates attended  both  from  the  pope  and  from  the  coun- 
cil of  Basle.  In  this  synod  it  was  decided  that  the 
earlier  decisions  of  the  council  of  Basle  issued  previous  to 
the  schism,  and  which  had  been  ratified  by  Eugenius  ' 
himself,  were  binding  upon  the  church.  One  of  the  most  ' 
important  of  these  decisions  was  that  whicli  asserted  the 
supremacy  of  the  general  council  over  the  pope.  Twenty- 
three  articles  were  consequently  signed  by  the  kinp:,  with 
the  concurrence  of  both  his  spiritual  and  lav  advisers,  for 
the  regulation  of  the  discipline  of  the  Gallican  church, 
framed  upon  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basle,  and  these 
constitute  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  VII.  The  , 
most  important  of  these  articles  were:  l.Thc  election  of  | 
bishops  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  respective  chapters, 
subject  to  the  roval  sanction.  2.  The  court  of  Rome  was 
no  longer  allo\\ed  to  interfere  with  the  disposal  of  the 
minor  benefires.  .3.  Tlie  cases  in  which  apjieals  to  Rome 
were  allowed  were  strictly  limited.  4.  The  annates,  or 
flnt-fruits,  paid  to  Rome,  were  abolished.  About  twenty 
}emrt  after,  Louis  XL,  wishing  to  please  pope  Pius  II.  in 


onler  to  obtain  the  inycstiturc  of  Naples  for  the  dikt  tf 
Anjou,   gave   up  the  pragmatic  sanrtioii,  the  o         i  rf 
which  he  sent  by  the  bishop  of  Arrts  to  Rome,  whnv  h 
ignominously  dragged  through  the  streets.  The  Dsrl 
of  Paris  remonstrated,  and  some  yemrs  after.  L       ■•« 
quarrelled  with  the  po|)e,  the  pragmatic  sanction  w 

tained  the  force  of  law.    That  edict  was  in  fact       i 
dation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  The  cbmi 
of  Francis  I.  with  Leo  X.  made  considerable  impn 
in  the  regulations  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  and      ■ 
to  a  strong  opposition  on  tfie   part  of  the  pi  ■ 

Paris.    [Concordat.] 

Another  pragmatic  sanction,  which  has  acquiiad  u  b 
torical  celebrity,  is  that  issued  by  the  emperor  Chsrlei  VL 
in  his  capacity  of  king  of  Bohemia  and  soveittpi  of  im 
other  hereditary  states  of  the  House  of  Aasina.    TW 
pragmatic   sanction  regulated  the  sucoeasion  in  bis 
[Habsburg.  House  of;  Charles  VL  of  Gennaaf.] 

PRAGUE,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  situated  ' 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  in  50"  5'  19''  N.  laL  and  U*U 
E.  long.  It  lies  on  £oth  banks  of  the  If oldaa,  id  s  asme 
valley  which  is  shut  in  by  eminences,  on  the  smIcs  of  vhnk 
a  great  part  of  the  city  is  built.  In  siie  and  beaiiif  Papt 
is  the  third  city  in  Germany,  and  produees  a  \rn  iUiLa| 
effect  when  JTiewed  at  a  distance,  by  its  commaadias  mt 
ation,  the  lofty  steeples  of  its  numerous  dinrefacs»  sad  tk 
fine  palaces  and  public  buildmgs.  llie  eitj  contntiof  joar 
parts,  formerly  called  towns,  but  now  designated  ssottftok 
There  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river^ii^  ibt  M  idva. 
which  is  gloomy  and  clof^cly  built,  and  vfairh  nxlodcs  tin 
quarter  assigned  to  the  Jews,  who,  as  in  some  Oihec  %wm 
in  Germany,  are  not  allowed  to  reside  amoDfil  thel^mtaa 
population.  This  quarter  is  a  real  lal^ruth  cf  cnoM 
mean  streets,  with  only  278  houses,  in  which  aauh  7999 
Jews  are  crowded  together,  so  that  many  an  inesaiiiiTiMi 
liouse  belongs  to  ten  different  owners,  and  twoorevmhrn 
families  live  in  one  room.  2nd,  the  new  town,  ekxk  a 
larger  than  the  old  town,  which  it  completely  Mnssnk 
The  new  town  has  finer  and  broader  streets.  spsaoasiqHi^ 
lower  houses,  and  a  healthy  site.  On  the  left  hsak  d  At 
Moldau  the  two  eminences  called  the  lAurentbcrf  i 
Schlossberg  form  a  semicircle,  enclosing  a  valley  is 
the  quarter  called  the  Kleinseite  (or  Little  IVsgneli 
This  quarter  is  much  smaller  than  the  old  town.  \m  flA> 
tains  many  considerable  gardens,  fine  p«t«*^"s 
houses.    The  fourth  quarter,  called    the  H  w 

nounced  Radshin),  is  built  on  the  firhlosihfm  i  0 

Hill).    Tliisis  the  smallest  but  the  finest  part  of 
which  there  is  a  great  number  of  ma^ificent  psi 
town  of  Wissehrad,  which  joins  the  new  town.         ■ 
lage  of  Smichow,  on  the  left  bank  of  the       ~A 
reckoned  as  part  of  Prague.     Including  all  iIuh 
city  is  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  two  n  •^^ 

in  diameter.     There  is  likewise  a  new  sul        >» 
Karotenenthal.     The  city  is  surrounded  witu  w  » 

and  has  eight  gates.    Though  some  portions^  i 
the  old  town,  are  gloomy  and  ill  built,  ha^  f 

crooked,  and  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  it  ha»  .^^^  ■- 

proved  of  late  years.    The  old  town  and  the  K         ■ 
connected  by  the  celebrated  bridge  over  the       mmL  «■ 
construction  of  which  was  commenced  by  ClMirff  IV  n 
1358,  and  completed    by  Vladislaus  IL  in  1M7.        * 
179U  Vienna    feet    long,   35  broad,   and    has  If  i 
it   is  adorned  with  29  statues  and  ffroun  of  ssi 
has    an    antient    tower    at  each   end.     11 
city  forty-six  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Protte         «■ 
nine    synagogues,    fifteen    monasteries,    akaw    ac 
palaces.     It  may  be  imagined  that  even  a  p        1 
tion  of  them  would  far  exceed  our  limits,  and  «« 
fine  ourselves  to  those  most  worthv  of  notice.  ^ 

tropohtan  church  of  St.  Vcit,  in  the  Hradschia 
was  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  tcath  «« 
but  not  completed  till  1  jOO.    The  steeple  is  314  fce 
and  affords  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city.     It  ■  i 
&))ecimen  of  antient  German  architecture,  \        thi 
ties  which  it  contains  would  take  a  volume  lo 
There  are  the  sepulchres  of  several  emperors  •        i        • 
Bohemian  ])rin(;cs,  and  remarkable  men.     <        Jkm 
chapels   in  this  cathedral,    that   of    St.  V         d  ■ 
adorned,  and  contains  paintings  of  the  fouk^M 
a  Madonna,  said  to  be  by  Holbein,  and 
ties  and  relics.    The  great  ornament  of  t^«, 
sidercd  to  be  the  richly  adorned 
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muck  (Nepomucenus),  the  patron  of  Bohemia.  The  other 
old  church  is  the  cathedral  on  the  Thein,  which  was  built  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  but  has  been  disfigured  by 
various  additions  in  the  course  of  so  long  a  time.  It  contains 
the  tomb  of  tlio  great  astronomer  Tycho  Brahe,  who  died  in 
1603.  Many  of  the  more  modern  churches,  which  are 
chielly  in  the  Italian  style,  are  worthy  of  attention.  Among 
the  palaces,  the  Imperial  palace  in  the  Hradschin  is  the 
most  remarkable  building  in  the  whole  city,  both  for  its 
immense  extent  and  its  fme  and  commanding  situation.  Of 
the  4  io  apartments,  the  hall  of  Vladislaus  is  a  noble  work 
of  Gothic  architecture,  second  only  to  that  of  Westminster. 
King  Charles  X.  of  France  and  his  family  resided  for  some 
years  in  this  palace  after  their  expulsion  from  France.  Among 
the  other  palaces  the  most  magnificent  arc  those  of  the 
famous  Wallenstein,  of  Count  Czerny,of  Count  Lcdebour, 
and  two  of  Prince  Schwarzenburj;.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are —  1 ,  in  the  old  town,  the  CollegiumClemcnCinum, 
built  by  the  Jesuits,  in  which  Joseph  II.  placed  the  archie- 
piscopal  seminary,  where  from  300  to  400  pupils  are  edu- 
cated as  secular  priests.  It  contains  many  lecture-rooms, 
the  academy  of  painting,  a  gymnasium,  the  university 
library,  the  observatory,  a  printing-office,  and  several  scien- 
tific collections.  The  old  town  contains  also  the  theatre, 
the  mint,  and  several  palaces.  2,  In  the  new  town,  the 
senate  house,  th«  custom-house,  and  the  military  hospital, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  regular  buildings  in  the  city. 
Most  of  the  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  are  in  the 
new  town.  3.  In  the  Kleinseite,  the  arsenal  and  the  go- 
vernment-house. 4.  In  the  Hradschin,  the  archbishop's 
palace. 

The  university  of  Prague  is  the  oldest  in  Germany.  It 
was  founded  in  1348  by  Charles  IV.,  on  the  model  of  that 
of  Paris,  and  had  so  many  privileges  and  able  professors  that, 
up  to  1 409,  it  had  a  large  number  of  students.  But  after  the 
death  of  Charles,  disputes  arose  between  the  foreigners, 
whom  he  favoured,  and  the  natives.  Wenzel  allowed  the 
Poles,  Bohemians,  and  Saxons  together  only  one  vote  in 
elections,  while  the  Bohemians  had  three  votes.  This  caused 
many  thousands  of  the  former  to  leave  the  university,  and 
gave  occasion  for  the  foundation  of  the  universities  of  Leip- 
zig, Ingolstadt,  Rostock,  and  Cracow.  From  that  time  the 
university  could  never  recover,  till  Maria  Theresa,  Joseph 
II.,  and  Francis  II.  became  its  protectors.  It  has  now  53 
professors,  14  assistants,  and  above  2000  students.  The 
medical  fiiculty  in  particular  is  most  liberally  provided  for. 
Connected  with  it  are  a  veterinary  school,  a  school  for  mid- 
wifery, five  clinical  institutions,  one  of  them  for  surgery, 
zoological  and  anatomical  collections,  a  botanic  garden,  a 
chemical  laboratory,  and  an  observatory,  most  amply  fur- 
nished by  Jo.-epli  II.  and  Francis  II.  Tho  annual  ex- 
pense of  the  university  is  261,717  florins.  There  are  three 
gymnasia  to  prepare  students  for  the  university.  The 
schools  for  the  education  of  persons  not  intended  for  the 
learned  ])rofessions  and  for  the  inferior  classes  are  very 
numerous.  There  are  likewise  a  polytechnic  institution, 
an  economical  society,  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a 
musical  conservatory,  but  above  all  tho  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  the  Bohemian  National  Museum,  founded  by  Count 
Coluwrat,  with  important  collections,  and  libraries.  The 
university  library  consists  of  130,000  volumes,  and  4000 
rare  MSS.  of  classical  and  Slavonian  literature,  be- 
sides which  there  are  eight  public  and  several  private 
libraries  open  for  public  use.  The  Imperial  Cabinet  of 
Natural  History  has  been  greatly  increased  of  late  years. 
Tiu!  charitable  institutions,  for  instance  the  hospitals  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  Charity,  are  in  the  most  admirable 
condition.  There  is  a  great  number  of  physicians  for  the 
poor,  a  vaccine  institution,  twelve  hospitals,  of  which  that 
eallcd  the  General  Hospital  receives  annually  from  1300  to 
lOi'O  patients,  without  regaid  to  the  ditference  of  religion, 
which  IS  not  the  casein  the  others;  a  lunatic  asylum,  a 
lyiM.;-in  liospital,  &c.  The  poor  are  lodged,  maintained,  and 
cluilicd  partly  by  private  societies,  partly  in  poorhouscs,  and 
there  are  also  ten  public  and  private  institutions  for  widows 
and  orphans,  among  which  arc  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  and 
anoUicr  f.r  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

'Vague  has  exten-ive  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  in 
all  about  sixty  manufactories  of  cotton,  hosiery,  silk,  wool, 
1  CM  I  her,  hats,  gloves,  earthenware,  gold  and  silver,  plated 
(toimU,  maiheinaticaland  musica't  instruments,  glass, buttons, 
Knutl'  and  tobacco,  paper  and  paper-hangings;  besides 
which  there  are  breweries, .saltpetre-works, and  many  others. 
P.  a.  No.  1164. 


Prague  has  a  very  flourishing  trade,  being  the  centre  of 
that  of  Bohemia:  the  transit  trade  is '  considerable,  and 
there  are  three  great  annual  fairs. 

Though  Prague  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
sovereign,  it  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
military  governor  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  garrison  of  12,350 
men.  It  is  also  the  residence  of  numerous  families  of  no- 
bility and  gentry,  whose  incomes  are  such  as  to  exempt 
them  from  the  necessity  of  living  in  retirement,  though 
uot  to  enable  them  to  figure  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  higher  nobility  come  little  in  con- 
tact with  the  other  classes,  and  in  general  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  is  more  attended  to  by  the  great  mass  of  the  inha- 
bitants than  the  more  refined  enjo>mcntsof  science  and 
learning.  There  is  but  little,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
what  we  should  call  society.  The  pleasures  of  the  country, 
promenades,  and  gardens,  are  not  much  sought  after  at 
Prague.  There  are  however  some  islands  in  the  Moldau 
laid  out  in  walks  and  tea-gardens;  the  palace  garden  and 
that  of  Count  Waldstein  (Wallenstein),  which  are  open  to 
the  public  twice  a  week ;  the  grounds  of  Prince  Kinsky  and 
Baron  von  Wimmcr,  and  some  others.  The  environs  of 
Prague  abound  in  natural  beauties.  The  great  delight 
however  of  the  citizens  are  balls,  concerts,  masquerades, 
the  theatre,  and  religious  festivals,  some  of  which,  for  in- 
stance that  of  St.  Nepomuck  on  the  IGth  of  May,  are 
celebrated  with  much  pomp. 

Prague  is  an  antient  city,  but  the  time  of  its  foundation 
is  uncertain.  Some  f^ay  it  was  built  by  the  Marcomanni, 
and  called  in  the  fifth  century  Marobodonum  ;  others  that 
it  was  founded  by  tho  Czeches  in  Gil  ;  and  others  ascribe 
its  origin  to  Queen  Libussa  in  723.  The  city  has  suffered 
frequently  and  severely  by  the  calamities  of  war,  especially 
in  the  troubles  caused  by  the  persecution  of  the  Hussites  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  1620,  in  the  contest  between  the 
elector  palatine  and  the  emperor  for  the  crown  of  Bohemia, 
a  battle  was  fought  on  the  While  Mountain,  two  miles  from 
the  city,  in  which  the  Imperial  troops  were  victorious,  and 
the  elector  Frederick  V.,  son-in-law  of  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land, lost  the  crown.  In  1741  a  French  corps  was  block- 
aded in- Prague,  and  made  a  vigorous  defence,  and  when 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  famine,  evacuated  the  city 
and  retreated  in  good  order.  In  1744  Frederick  II.,  witli 
100,000  men,  appeared  before  Prague,  of  which  he  got  pos- 
session, but  ten  weeks  afterwards  was  obliged  to  evacuate 
it.  There  was  some  smart  fighting  in  the  city  itself;  the 
Prussians  left  2000  prisoners,  132  cannon,  and  12  mortars 
in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  In  1757  Frederick  again 
besieged  Prague,  and  immense  damage  was  done  by  the 
bombardment;  nearly  900  houses  were  destroyed,  and  the 
churches  suffered  severely.  The  victory  of  the  Austrians 
at  Collin  obliged  Frederick  to  raise  (he  siege,  since  which 
time  Prague  has  not  seen  an  enemy  before  its  walls. 

The  inhabitants  of  Prague  are  chiefly  Bohemians 
(Czeches)  and  Grcrmans,  and  most  of  them  speak  both  lan- 
&:uages.  With  respect  to  religion,  the  vast  majority  are 
Roman  Catholics,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  number  of  their 
churches.  The  present  population  is  at  least  120,000,  in- 
cluding about  7000  Jews  and  the  garrison. 

{Die  Oeslerreichische  National  Encyclopeediet  J  838; 
Blumenbach,  Gemdlde  der  Oest.  Monarchies  1 832 ;  Hassol ; 
Stein ;  Hurschclmann ;  Cannabich ;  Griescls,  Neuestes 
GemHlde  von  Prag ;  Schottky,  Praa  me  es  teas  und  isi, 
1830.) 

PRAIRIES.     [Plains.] 

PRAKRIT.    [Sanskrit.] 

PRAM,  CHRISTIAN  llENRIKSEN,  who  has  left  a 
name  of  some  eminence  in  Danish  literature  and  poetry,  was 
born  September  4th,  175G,  in  Guldbrandsdalcn.  After 
having  been  educated  by  his  father,  who  was  a  clergyman, 
and  next  passing  a  short  time  at  the  school  at  Frcdericks- 
borg,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  tho  study  of  law  and  political  economy. 
He  did  not  however  adopt  the  former  as  a  profession,  and 
though  he  afterwards  continued  to  give  his  attention  to  the 
other,  poetry  and  literature  became  his  chief  pursuits.  His 
continuing  to  apply  himself  to  a  study  so  much  at  variance 
with  his  taste  for  poetry  as  that  of  political  economy,  is 
accounted  for  by  his  being  appointed,  in  1781,  to  a  high 
situation  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  married,  and,  in  order  to  increase  his  income,  set  up  the 
*  Handelstidende/  or  '  Commercial  Journal,'  which  he  flrtt 
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carried  on  in  conjunction  ^viih  Cramer  and  Ehrhart,  and 
afterwards  by  hiuisoli;  but  Riive  it  up  at  I  be  cml  of  five 
years,  tliou^b  llie  ))ublic;iti(>n  il>elf  bus  sinee  continued. 

Kioni  tbat  lime  be  devoted  bnn>elf,  as  iar  as  bis  oflicial 
duties  wtMild  permit,  to  hterature.  and  bad  indeetl  already 
signab^ed  bimsielf  in  it  by  Ins'Siwrkudder/ wbieb  ap{Miared 
in  1 7h5,  and  tbu  success  of  wbicb  most  probably  induced 
him  to  withdraw  from  tlie  publication  above  mentioned,  and 
employ  bis  pen  more  congenially  with  his  own  feelings. 
This  poem  was  then  altogether  a  novelty  in  Danish  litera- 
ture, and  though  it  does  not  answer  to  the  character  of  an 
epic,  it  is  something  very  sup<!rior  to  a  Kiimkronik,  or  mere 
chronicle  in  verse,  as  its  authiir  mo<le!itly  st>les  it,  being  a 
romantic  narrative  fuundcil  upon  the  traditions  of  northern 
legend  and  myiliology,  and  recording  the  hero  Stu5rkodder*s 
adventures  in  search  of  Skirncr's  ni\stic  sword  and  other 
talismans.  Thus  considered,  this  production  of  Pram's  (in 
fifteen  cantos)  is  a  cla.-sie  one  of  its  kind,  and  is  one  that 
places  its  author  by  the  side  of  Ariosto  and  Wieland. 

Shortly  afterwards  be  commenced,  with  the  assistance  of 
Ralibek,  the '  Minerva,'  one  of  the  best  literary  |)eriodioals 
of  its  time  in  Denmark,  and  one  which  also  discussed  many 
important  ]M)litical  and  statistical  questions.  Few  could 
have  been  better  ({uubfied  than  Pram  for  conducting  such  a 
miscellany,  he  beinir  e({ually  at  home  in  both  departments 
of  it ;  and  to  the  literary  part  he  contributed  a  numbur  of 
his  minor  pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Among  his  other 
services  to  literature  may  be  reckoned  that  of  bavinir,  toge- 
ther with  Thaarup,  Kaggescn,  and  llljst,  established  the 
Scandinavian  iJterary  Sociuty  in  I  TUG  :  of  which  institution 
he  was  president  tnmi  Isll  to  IMS.  He  may  also  be  i 
ranked  amon:r  the  Danish  dramatists,  having,  besides  bis 
'Damon  and  Pyibias/  and  '  Fingal  and  Frode,'  produced 
several  comedies  and  some  minor  ]iieces  for  the  stage. 

On  tile  Cbamlier  of  Commerce  being  united,  in  Is  in,  with 
the  RoQiil  of  We>t  India  AlVairs,  Pram  retired  from  his  situa- 
tion in  the  former;  but  tbi»ugh  his  various  emoluments  had 
lieen  very  considerable  for  a  scries  <»f  years,  and  though  be  was 
allowed  a  pension  of  iMiu  dollars,  be  was  in  such  straitened 
if  not  embarrassed  circum^tances,  that  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  in  l^I'i,  he  resolved  to  accept  an  otUcial  appointment 
in  the  i>land  of  Si.  Thomas.  He  accordingly  pi'oceeded 
thither  in  the  following  s])ring,  departing  witbuut  the  hope 
of  over  revisiting  bis  native  land,  beini:  then  in  Lis  sixty- 
ibiid  year,    lie  died  at  St.  Thomas's,  November  iJlb,  is/l. 

A  collc«'tion  of  his  misrcllaiieous  poems  and  prose  works 
was  editid  bN  Uabbrk.  in  -I  vols.,  |^•J  »-.;(].  OeblcnM-bliiger, 
who  b:is  drawn  bis  rb  a  racier,  describes  biin  as  a  man  of 
powerful  mind  and  excellent  disp.isition,  though  subject  ti» 
occa.oional  \  ioleiire  of  temper,  and  of  great  and  varied  talents 
and  attainments.  Of  bis  *  Stcrrkodder,'  be  says  that  it  pos- 
se-sis  many  detached  parts  of  very  trreat  beauty  ;  but  among 
uU  Pram's  productions  be  gives  the  preference  to  the  poem 
eiitiiled  *  Kiiiilias  Kilde.' 

PKANOOS,  a  geiius  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Unibellifera».  tribe  Smvrnea»,sio  named  by  Dr.  Lindlcv  fiom 
the  name  bv  wliicb  the  oiilv  species  i^  known  in  its  Tar- 
tarian  habitat,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Moorcroft, 
in  the  neiicbbourbood  of  Imbal  or  Droz,  and  wbieh  he 
visiied  fur  the  purpose  ofexaininirig  intotbo  reputed  quali- 
ties of  this  plant,  of  which  the  accounts  seemed  to  ln)rder  on 
e\a;^geralion.  Almost  all  tbe  knowledge  which  we  pos- 
sess re- pec  ting  tbe  plant,  is  derived  from  the  observations  of 
tbat  binicnted  ami  enterprising  traveller. 

Tbe  Praiino".  II ay- plant  is  herbaceous  and  perennial, 
ha\ih;:  a  laitre  tle.-.b\  root-stalk,  U'^ually  measuring  at  tbe 
li  p  fruiii  ei^bieeii  to  twenty-two  inches  in  cncumference, 
and  formed  by  tbe  agL;reL;ati(Hi  of  an  infinite  number  of 
crowns  or  winier-bud>.  cbi>fered  tn-jelber  at  or  above  tbe 
surfa'-eof  the  ground.  These  crown^  being  closelv  covered 
by  tbe  fibrous  remains  of  tbe  oM  leaves,  a:e  thus  proti-cled 
from  the  frosts  of  winter.  Tb;?  crop  con>i»ts  c»f  tbe  leaves, 
whirh  lise  in  abundaiKV  fr.im  eacb  crown,  are  finely  cut, 
about  two  feet  ill  lengtb,  and  have  a  highly  fragrant  smell, 
exireiiielv  similar  t<i  that  of  very  good  new  cb)ver  hay. 

This  Mr.  .Mo.ireroft  considered  as  a  most  important  and 
inte^i  -ting  object  of  rural  economy,  and  says  that  the  pro- 
jierties  I  if  p ran::  IS  as  a  food  a|>pear  to  be  beating,  producing 
fatness  in  a  spurn  of  time  singularly  short :  it  is  aUo  destruc- 
tive ti  the  faM-i-il.i  liepaiira,  or  bver-tluke,  wbieh  in  Britain, 
afier  a  wet  aiitumn.  di>troys  some  thousands  of  sheep  by 
tbu  rut.  Tbe  la^t-mei}ti><ned  property,  of  itsi'lf,  if  rt  be  re- 
ta.nul  b)  ibo  plant  in  Britain,  would  render  it  especially 


valuable  to  our  country.  But  this  taken  alunz  vc 
highly  nutritious  quBhties,  its  vast  >ieM,  it«  t^\  r. 
its  great  duration,  its  capability  of  llouri»h.i«g  oii  ;r.-.  . 
most  inferior  quality  and  wliully  iiiiadapteti  tjti.^* 
part  to  it  a  general  character  of  probable  uir.ii*  ..-_' . 
in  the  history  of  agricultural  nrudurlioii*.  \Vtir!i  -^ 
])o8scbsion  of  the  ground,  for  wuich  th«  preparai^or.  ;• 
it  re({uires  no  subsuciuent  ploughing,  wu«-(li:.g.  uii^ 
or  other  operation,  save  that  uf  cutting  and  uf  ^wcw 
the  foliage  into  bay.  Of  its  duration  he  rcUin  xh 
seeds,  having  been  carried  westward  along  vul  'is 
>ellow  lucerne,  above  forty  years  ago.  and  ^ow  n  on  iLc  a 
frontier  of  Cashmere,  vegetated,  and  that  the  ptALt*  . 
first  growth  still  remain  in  a  llou^i^hlnbC  co:j>ht..a. 
conceived  tbat  by  the  culiivalion  uf  this  puL:,  i 
and  wastes  hitherto  uncultivated  may  be  made  u,y. 
large  quantities  of  winter  fiNlder.  and  that  tbe  yi^A  A 
lands  and  downs  enjoying  a  coHkidurable  depth  uf  mn. 
be  trebled. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  highly  favourable  accoUbt*^;i 
Mr.  MoorcroH,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  praikg  *»,  t. 
highly  deserving  of  trial,  would  be  su  xaluabli-  a*  U  : 
])atcs  in  the  situations  which  ho  |Kjintii  out.  Dr.  VLi 
in  his  visit  to  Cashmere  and  Tibet,  fuanil  it  in  t^c  i^i: 
well  as  on  a  low  trap  hill  in  the  furmcr,  but  luit  •  i  i.^ 
in  tbe  Cashmerian  as  in  its  Tibetan  habitat.  He  mUi" 
though  abundant  in  various  direc:ti(>ns.  the  C^htntr.t 
not  esteem  it  of  any  value.  Dr.  F.  is  of  opinion  theuSun 
itsim]M)rtance  has  l)een  much  over-eatimaied.  in  run^  n. 
of  its  being  tbe  (»nly  food  in  many  of  the  bleak  ar. :  t. 
tracts  of  Tibet.  In  Casbmere,  where  there  l&  a  -  ->rj 
dance  instead  of  a  deficiency  of  pa»lur.igc,  il  i»  aii.^:ij 
much  less  c>teenied.  But  in  many  barren  and  birii  t 
tions,  with  considerable  culd  in  winter,  it  would  ns  :.#.! 
a  valuable  acquisititm,  if  the  climate  of  the  o<uiiir>  \^. 
too  nioi.st.  Parts  of  tbe  Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  N«v  U. . 
and  Van  Diemcn*s  Land  seem  well  suited  lo  it. 

Arrian,  in  describing  Alexander's  uxixnlitiua  ier^ 
mountains  wbicb  he  calls  Caucasus  and  Parupamuiis* .. 
says,  nothing  but  Silphiuni  and  the  tur|it:ntiuetiM 
tliere,  notwithstanding  which  it  ia  very  populua*. and  i 
tudes  of  sheep  and  i>eat  cattle  are  seen,  fur  they  feed 
Silphium,  of  which  the  sheep  especially  are  verv  f/iv-i 
bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  pran^o*.  buth  ::.  .  • 
and  projiertios,  that  it  is  as  likely  lo  liave  Ireii  n> 
phium  of  the  antients  as  the  assafuitida  plant.  «l.iC 
supp«>sed  to  be  by  others.     [Silphiim.] 

PR.VNl'ZA.     [IsomDA,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  oB.] 

PUA'SII.     [HiNmsTAN.  p.  2;-M.] 

PK  ATl'C'OLA.     [SvLVi  \d.«  ] 

PRATINCOLE  {Uhreuh.  Briss.).  n  p^-n.*  .f  \ 
allied  lo  the  plovers.  [Pi.jivkrs.]  Teiniuinek  {.UcnUtf' 
under  his  ordifr  (the  I  Mb)  Alerlorides. 

(Jf'iwrir  Character. — /</// short,  liard,  can\ex.  ccn« 
upwards  of  half  its  length,  and  cnnipretec-d  i^virii 
]Hiint.  Nostrils  at  tbe  sides  of  the  base,  ttbl^nj.  a:^ 
liquely  cleft.  L**i:s  feathered  nearly  to  tl.e  Lne«: 
tbiee  iR'fore  and  one  bebind,  the  outer  unitetl  lo  tLr  o; 
one  by  a  sliort  membrane  ;  claws  long,  and  drawn  tu  a 
point.  IVin^M  very  large,  the  first  quill- leather  the  i^ 
Tail  more  oriel's  forked.  (Gould.) 

Kxample.  (ilateola  turquatiu  llirundo  I'mtimoJj,  1 

Ih's  crif  it  ion. — Old  Male  and  t>male. — S  unim  it  1. 1 
head,  nape,  back,  scapulars,  and  covcrta  of  the  vineft  i 
brow  n ;  tliii>at  and  front  of  the  neck  white  slighilv  n 
with  reddish,  which  colour  is  eneindedor  framed,  as  it  i 
by  a  very  narrow  black  band,  which  ascends  tovards  ibt 
ners  of  the  bill ;  space  between  the  eye  and  ibe  billbi 
breast  whitish  brown  ;  under  coverts  of  the  wing«  rhn 
red  ;  lower  parts  white,  clouded  with  refldi»h  ;  n>««rtt  w< 
tail  and  origin  of  the  caudal  feathers  pure  white,  xht 
blackish  towards  their  end ;  bill  black,  red  at  il»  L*ait 
red<li»h  brown  ;  naked  circle  round  the  eyc» bright  ri't: 
reddish  ash  ;  tail  very  much  forked.  Length  rather  \ 
tban  nine  inches.     (Tenim) 

In  this  state  it  is  the  Perdrix  lUi  Mer  of  Bri>son. 
tbe  IWdrixd'-  Mtr  ordinaire  rt  ti  Coilter  of  Gerard  ; 
trion  Pratinc'lr  i,(  Latham;   Dua  Hothfu^tifgt^  S^:*tdf 
(»f  Beehsti'in:  A/?  OrstrichiNche  Hahhund  and  tf»i* 
Sandhuhn  of  Brelini ;  and  Ptrnire  di  Afare  uf  Sa%i. 

I'arn'firs. — Tbe  giej  bn)ivn  brighter  or  doeih-T;  iLci 
of  tbe  throat  more  or  less  duudeil  With  re<ldi*h  or  U 
russet ;  the  gulur  black  band  mure  or  ku  intciue  :u  cs.* 
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atiil  iifteii  acpompanied  by  a  very  »inall  while  line.    The 
Iinnil    luu  is  oflen   only  iiidicaled   by  BqibII   black   spoU. 

yniiiii;, — Upper  parts  brown  ash  clouded  with  deeper 
uiidii1»lLons  and  whitish  borders ;  Ihrnet  tarnished  vhite 
suiTiiuiidi-dnith  brown  sirals,  disposed  sous  to  replace  the 
hand  wliidi  surrounds  this  port  in  the  old  birds;  breast  and 
belly  deep  grey  with  brown  Hpots,  but  sometimes  without 

spots;  iho'tnil  IciS  forked,  and  the  lateral  feather "" 

tthortui'tlian  in  Ihc  old.. 

In  iliis  si.-vtL'  it  appears  to  be  La  ^rdrir  de  Mer  A  Collier, 
Iti  frriir.  III  hniiie,  el  la  Giamie  of  Sonnini  (BulT.)  [  La 
Prrdrir  de  Mi-r  des  Maldives,  de  Cornrnnndgl,  ei  ile  Madras, 
of  Somioral ;  lias  braitnringine  Sandhuhn  und  Geflechle 
B'lmlhuhn  (if  Berhsicin  ;  anil  cil/ared  and  further  variei" 
of  Pnilinrnle  at  l^dlharn. 

fJi'wf,   lliihitu,    Gengraphical    Disirihittirm,    ^.—'1 
genus  G/areola,'  says   Mr.  Gould,   in    his  great   work 
the  Hirds  nf  Eaivpf,  'appears  to  be  strictly  confined   to 
the  old  world,  no  I'ronsatlanliu  example  havini;  ever  been 
discovered,  nor  indeed  aro  «*c  aware  of   any  form  in   the 
(irnitholufy  of  America  which  at  all  approoclies  the  present. 
Three    s]iceieK  are  all  thai    are  as    yet   discovered.       Of 
the-c,  two    (thi!  O'.  fiTO«ari'a  and  Ihe   G.  lactea)   are   pe- 
<'uliar  to  the  eastern   provinces  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  the 
oliicjr,  Iho  bird   now    befiire  u*   (G,  torquafa),    is  spread 
Ihrnnichoiit  Ihe  warm  and  temperata  ret^ions  not  only  of 
1he>u  conlineniK,  but  Europe  aUo  :  lienee  it  would  seem  i 
if  nature  i>ndeui'oured    to  make  up  by  extent  of  habiti 
for  the  limitation  of  tpecies.     Still  however,  although  thus 
diflitsed,  the  I'ratineulo  may  be  said  to  be  truly  a  native  of 
Ihc  o:(>leni  provinees  of  Europe  on   the   Asiatic   bonlcrs, 
and  especially  Hungary,  where  wide   tracts  of  momas  and 
flat  lands,  abounding  in  takes  bolh  fresh  and  saline,  and 
In  versed  by  mighty  river,?,  afford  it  food  and  security.     "" 
Hungary,''  says  M.  Tomminck,   "among    the  immen 
inor:is»i's  of  the  lakes  Neusidel  and  Bolalon,  I  have  been 
the  midst  of  many  liundreds  of  these  birds ;"  and  we  might 
add  thill  it  i,s  no  less  abundant  in  Western  Tartary.  "  In 
KuBliiud   it  is  only  an  occasional  visitor;  but  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  it  is  a  bird  of  periodica!  occurrence,' 

M.  Teiuniini'li.  in  the  last  part  of  his  Manuel,  slates  that 
it  lirocd-i  in  Sardinia,  and  that  it  is  very  abundant  in  Dal- 
miilia,  on  llio  borders  of  Ihe  lake  Boccagnaro,  on  its  spring 


iiH^in  ijuole  Mr.  Gould,  '  tho  Pralincolo  possesses  that 
nipidity  and  power  of  flight  for  which  the  bird  is  so 
reiUBrkabb.  It  takes  its  food,  which  consists  of  insects, 
and  cs|>ecialiy  such  as  frequent  marshes  and  Ihe  borders  of 
i-iver*.  while  on  ihc  wing,  darting  alon^  i"  tho  chase  with 
llio  rapidity  iif  an  arrow ;  nor  is  it  less  distinguishable  for 
celcillv  i>ii  iIlc  1,'rnund,  and  often  catches  its  prey  as  it  nim- 
liU  riini  id.ir.K.  This  elegant  and  graceful  bird  incnbates 
in  iI.L-cuiiwiluiciit  nir..rded  by  reeds,  osiers,  and  lall  l.er- 
ba;ii',  hniiiL;  Ihicu  or  four  w'  ' 


l'i:.\TT.  C.     [Cavi)i:.w,  Ijird.] 

I'UAWN.     [Sniuvrs,] 

ri{.\X.V'fi01t,\S  (llf.nSny.ipnc).  n  Celebrated  phy^icia 
„t'<'..s,  )K-lun^iii<j  lo  the  fiiniily  of  llic  Asclepiadro.  (Galei 
U':   lii-'-'.-ct.    Viilvie,   cap.   ult.)      His  father's   name    WB 


Nearchus,  'and  be  was  one  of  the  last  of  Iiis  family  wlii> 

acquired  any  reputation  as  a  pliysician.  His  most  cele- 
brated pupil  was  Herophilus  (Galen,  De  Different.  Pale., 
lib.  iv.,  cap.  3),  and  he  himself  was  partirularly  famous  for 
his  skill  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  titles  of  several 
of  his  works  are  presorvad,  but  only  a  few  fragments  of 
them  remain,  together  with  some  of  his  opinions  on  medical 
subjects  recorded  by  Galen  and  others.  He  was  Ihe  flrst 
person  who  pointed  out  Ihe  distinction  between  Ihe  veins 
and  arteries,  and  affirmed  that  it  is  only  in  the  latter  that 
any  pulsation  is  felt,  although  he  believed  them  to  bo 
filled  with  air  (Galon.  De  Dinnoic.  Pidt.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  2), 
and  he  accounted  for  the  hemorrhaf^  that  occurs  when  they 
are  wounded  by  attributing  it  to  an  unnatural  state,  in 
which  the  wounded  arteries  attract  to  Ihomselves  the  blood 
from  all  the  neighbouring  parts.  Ho  supposed  that  the 
heart  gave  birth  to  all  Iho  ligaments,  and  that  the  arteries 
are  ultimately  converted  into  nerves  (or  ligaments)  as  they 
contract  in  diameter.  (Galen,  De  Hippner.  et  Mat.,  Deeret^ 
lib.  i,,  cap.  G.)  The  brain  ho  euppused  to  be  of  no  particu- 
lar use.  but  merely  an  expansion  of  Ihe  spinal  marrew.  His 
anatomical  skill  and  observations  made  him  introduce  seve- 
ral improvements  into  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine; 
for  example,  he  declared  ihat  the  pulse  indicates  the  varia- 
tions of  the  strength  of  the  disease,  a  discovery  which  threw 
great  light  on  the  knowledge  of  diseases.  He  imagined  the 
humours  of  the  body  to  be  Ihe  cause  uf  all  sorts  of  diseases, 
and  Ihat  the  vena  cava  is  the  seat  of  an  intermittent  fever. 
(Kuf.  Ephes.)  The  greater  part  of  the  remedies  that  ha 
employed  were  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  wo 
arc  told  by  Ccclins  Aurelianus  that  he  was  very  fond  of 
emclici  {De  Morb.  Aatt.,  lib.  iii„  cap.  17),  In  cases  of 
iliac  passion  he  recommended  emetics,  as  several  modern 
practitioners  have  also  done;  and  when  attended  with  intro- 
susceplion.  be  venturcil  to  open  the  abdomen,  in  order  lo 
replace  the  intestine  (Ciel.  Aurcl,,  loco  cil.),  an  operation 
that  has  been  proposed  and  executed  in  modern  times.  Not- 
withstanding the  extravagance  of  some  of  his  opinions,  he 
must  have  been  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  we  may  well 
regret  tliat  we  know  so  little  of  his  practice.  He  hved  about 
B,c.  300(01.  120). 

PRAXITELES,  a  sculptor  of  Greece.  Neiiher  the 
exact  time  nor  the  place  of  his  birth  is  known.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  master  under 
whom  be  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  art,  in  which  he 
rande  such  important  changes  with  regard  to  style,  that  ho 
is  juBllv  considered  the  founder  of  a  school.  The  period  at 
which  he  flourished  is  however  pretty  clearly  established  on 
the  authority  of  antient  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony 
of  some  of  his  works  and  by  the  received  dales  of  artisis 
who  are  classed  as  his  contemporaries.  Pliny  iSitt.  Nat., 
xxxiv,  B)  says  Praxiteles  Hounsbcd  in  the  hundred  and 
fourlh  Olympiad,  at  the  same  time  with  Euphranor.  who 
was  a  celebrated  statuary  and  painter,  Pausauias  (viii,  9, 
says  Praxiteles  lived  three  generations  after  Alcamenes. 
He  must  therefore,  according  to  these  statements,  be  ]ilared 
at  about  360  ac. ;  or  if,  as  some  antiquaries  hafo  contended, 
he  executed  a  work  so  late  as  the  hundred  and  Iwenty-third 
Olympiad,  or  284  ii,c.,  ho  may  have  begun  his  career  as  an 
artist  rather  later  than  the  time  mentioned.  It  is  however 
quite  possible,  supposing  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
tnat  Praxiteles  was  practising  as  a  sculptor  at  the  periods  re- 
corded, allhough  Ihey  include  a  range  of  sevenly'Six  yean. 

Praxiteles  was  eminent  for  his  works  both  in  bronsa  and 
marble,  but  he  seems  to  have  had  the  highest  reputation 
for  his  skill  in  the  latter,  '  Praxiteles  marmore  felicior  ot 
clarior  fuit;'  and  again,  'Praxitelis  tctatem  inter  statuarios 
diximusqui  marm  or  is  gloria  superavit  eliam  scmct,'  (Plin,, 
Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  3,  and  xxxvi.  5.)  Pliny  and  Pausanias  enu- 
merate a  long  list  of  the  produclions  of  Praxiteles.  Amongst 
those  in  bronze,  which  appear  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  aniient  writers  to  have  been  held  in  Ihc  highest  estima- 
tion, were  a  statue  of  Bacchus  and  another  of  a  satyr,  so 
excellent  that  it  was  called  by  way  of  distinction  Perihoelos 
(the  celebrated).  He  also  made  a  statue  of  Venus,  which 
was  allerwards  destroyed  by  firo ;  likewise  a  statue  of  a 
vouthful  Apollo,  called  Sauroctonos,  or  the  lizard-killer,  as 
lie  is  represented  in  the  act  of  kilting  a  lizanl.  Two  statues 
of  women  aro  also  recorded  by  Pliny ;  one  of  them  repra- 
sentcd  a  mairon  weeping,  the  other  a  courtesan  laughing. 
The  latter  was  much  admired  fbr  its  expression,  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Thespian  courtesan 
Pbrvnc  Of  these  works  and  several  others  in  the  same 
3RI! 
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nnl«.iial,  the  only  record  that  remains  itt  an  undoubtedly 
;iMiiLMit  I'opy,  in  marble,  of  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos.     It  is 
Inn  well  kni)\vn   to  require  a  partieular  description  in  this 
]>l;u'i'.     Tlioiigli  defective  in  some  trifling  respects  of  detail, 
It  i>»  not  ditliculi  to  judce  fnmi  it  oi  the  purity  of  style,  and 
p;race  and  beauty  of  form,  which  must  have  characterised 
the  original.     It  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  greatcbt 
treasures  of  the  Vatican.     Among  the  works  in  marble  by 
Praxiteles,  the  famous  Venus  of  Cnidus  must  undoubtedly 
be  placed  in  the  first  rank.      We  are  told  that  two  statues 
of  the  goddess  were  made ;  one  draped,  the  other  entirely 
naked.     The  people  of  Cos  preferred  the  first;  the  Cnidians 
immediately  purchased  the  latter.     The  fame  of  this  slatue 
was  so  great  that  travellers  visited  Cnid'is  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  .seeing  it ;  and  Nicomedes,  the  king  of  Hithynia, 
was  so  desirous  to  posse>s  it,   that  he  offcre<l  to  pay  off  a 
heavy  debt  for  them  if  the  Cnidians  would  consent  to  give 
up  this  celebrated  work.      The  tempting  offer  was,  to  the 
honour  of  the  people  of  Cnidus,  declined.     Praxiteles,  ob- 
serves Pliny,  *  illo  euim  S'igno  nobilitavit  Cnidum.'    There 
were  doubtless  many  copies  of  so  celebrati^l  a  work,  and  the 
representation  of  a  figure  of  Venus  on  the  coins  of  Cnidus 
a  fiords  uiKtuestionablo  authority  at  least  fur  the  action  and 
general  composition  of  the  far-famed  ^tatue.     The  Venus  of 
Cnidus  is  mentioned  by  Luciaii  as  the  finest  of  the  works  of 
Praxiteles    (EiVorfc,  c.  4),  and  from  the  description  in  an- 
other passage  ('>>wr«r,  c.  13,  &c.)  we  may  form  some  notion 
of  the  ctyle  of  this  celebra!e«l  work.      Ii  is  also  the  suliject 
of  iiumei*ous  epigrams   in  the  (treek  Anthology.    The  ori- 
ginal work  fell   a  prey  to  lliu  llames,  at  Constantinople,  in 
the  fifth   century,  in  the  dreadful  ilie  which  de^troye<l  so 
many  other  fine  monuments  of  art  collected  in  that  city. 
The  loss  of  the  Venus  of  Cnidus  may  justly  he  considered 
amon;r  the  greatest  which  ait  has  sustained;  for  no  pro- 
duction in  antient  sculpture,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Olympian  Jupitei  of  Phidias,  has  received  such   uni- 
versal and  such    un(|ualilled   ail  miration.     Two  statues  of 
Cupids  are  also  mentioned  among  the  most  esteemed  works 
of  this  master.     One  of  these  was  so  beautiful   that  it  is 
placed  by  Pliny  quite  on  an  e({uality  with  the  famous  Venus 
of  Cnidus.     li  was  made  of  maihle  of  Pnros.     It  is  thought 
that  a  copy  of  it  exists  in  the  cillcction  of  sculpture  in  the 
Vatican.     An  anecdote  connected  with  this  statue  will  not 
be  misplaced  here.     It  is  recorded,  with  some  slight  varia- 
tion, by  more  than  one  antient  writer,  and  it  is  inteicsling 
as,  if  foumlcd  ou  fact,  it  tends  to  confirm,  by  the  artist's 
own  judgment,  the  high  opinitm.s  which  have  been  given  of 
two  of  the  nio>t  remarkable  of  his  ppjductiuns  ;  and  if  it  is 
not  authentic  as  rc^'ards  the    principal  actors,   it  at  least 
shows  the  feclii:g  that  uxi.^ted  untiently  re>pectinti^  the  works 
alluded   to.     '  Pliryne,   whose   in  Hue  nee  over  the  sculptor 
M*enis  to  have  been  considerable,  anxious  to  possess  a  work 
of  Praxiteles,  and  not  knowing,  when  she  was  desired  to 
choose  for  licr>elf,  which  of  his  exquisite  statues  to  select, 
devised  the  following  expedient.    She  commanded  a  servant 
to  ha^ten  t(»  him   and  tell  him   that  his  workshop  was  in 
llames.  and  that  with  few  exceptions  his  works  had  already 
perihiied.     Praxiteles,   not   doubling   the  truth  of  the  an- 
nouncement, ru!»hed  out  in  tlie  greatest  alarm  and  anxiety, 
exchiiiiuiig  "all  was  lost  if  his  Satyr  and  Cupid  were  not 
savL'd.*'     The  object  of  Plirvne  was   answered:    she   cou- 
fe<«oed  her  strat:i<.;em,  and  immediately  chose  the  Cnpid.' 
(Pau>aiiia>,    i.,  *JU.)     Amoni;  other  works  that  have  been 
thuught  worthy  I)  be  recorded  were  two  statues  of  Phryne: 
•  »ie  \wi>  of  iiuulde.  and  was  jilaeed  in  the  temple  of  Venusi 
at  Tlie-ii:;;!',   ihe  native  iilace  of  the  courtesan;   the  other 
was  lit"  biohzi;  uili,  ami  v.j^   dedicated   by  her  at  iXdphi, 
where  it  had  the  honour  \»\  a  diMinguished  place.      Praxi- 
te!e>  apjiears  aUo   to  have  execuic(l   works  of  a  more  ex- 
teii>i\e  character   and   com])"Mti..u.      The  chief  of  these 
were  some  sciili'tures   that  dec  nated  the  pediments  of  the 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebe-.    i  Pans.,  i\.  II.)      They  re - 
pie.^ented  pa  it  of  the  labours  of  Hercules. 

Tiie  >iyle  of  the  Sidnml  of  which  Praxiteles  may  be  con- 
Mdcred  the  ftniii  ler  was  sofiness  delicacy,  and  high  flinch. 
We  read  of  few  tif  lii>  productions  of  a  >ublime  orseNere 
charai  :er.  ^u '!i  at  distinguished  the  art  \Ahieh  immiMhately 
juei-ede  1  hi.-«  U':a  uiid'-r  Myri>n,  Phidias,  and  Pol\cletus: 
V.  li  M  L'<  n:ii>  Kd  Ituiii  ti<  lepieseiit  the  more  exallel  and 
n-..i;e^nc  \'.\'x-  u-iu'' -  of  thi-  auiiiMi  nntn*. logy,  as  Jupiter, 
Jun*'.  and  .Miner\a.  or  ll.e  cla>MC  hiiins  of  heioes,  warriors, 
an^l  athlete".  Praxiteles,  eii  the  other  hand,  seems  to  ha\e 
be'.-n  attracted  by»  and   (o   ha^e   de>oted   himself  to,  the 


lovely,  the  teiiHcr,  and  the  expressive.  Bc;or.d  ih«*  b 
nears  to  have  acquired  great  skill  in  execulion,  ar.d  t/< 
iiad  some  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  fini-hmz  b.« 
He  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  considtfred  ib^^ 
his  best  works  which  had  undergone  the  proeew  cf '  m 
liiif/  by  Nicias.  From  the  rircuniataiice  Tif  Nir i&i  'Ji 
painter,  it  seems  reasonable  to  coiieludc  that  tb^  n 
simply  mean  polishing  and  rubbiiit^,  but  that  t^^mt  xi 
or  encaustic  was  laid  over  the  surface  of  the  inartM 
had  left  the  sculptor's  hands,  in  older  to  gi\e  it  a  rxa 
ness,  similar  to  what  the  Italians,  in  speaking  uf  \u 
surface  of  marble,  call  the  *  morbicU'zza  tit  came.'  M 
ingenuity  has  vainly  endeavoured  to  di»eu«t*r  the  \\ 
alluded  to.  It  was  in  all  proliability  a  waah  of  ».bk 
but  whether  a  simple  application  (if  water-eol-jur,  'H  . 
nish  (if  the  latter,  cither  the  preparation  or  the  »u:ae 
warmed  to  a  certain  temperature),  there  are  now  f.-*'- 
means  of  judging.  Trom  some  experinacntK  th&t  hiv< 
made,  and  the  close  resemblauee  produced  to  v^m^  {^ 
of  the  surface  of  antient  marble,  it  seems  probable  t£ 
latter  mode  of  operation  approxnnatcs  in  ^omedefnse 
antient  process. 

Praxiteles  had  two  sons,  Timandius  and  CepLia.>io 
Cephisodorus,  both  of  whom  were  artists.    Piir.y  -a^i 
latter,  *Praxitelis   filius  Cephi»udutus    rei  ct    ^r.ii 
fuit.' 

There  was  another  artist  called  Praxiteles  h^-n^ 
later  period.  He  was  a  modeller  and  rha^r.  TLi-/ 
aUo  a  painter  of  the  same  name,  inentiuned  by  Plii.\  • 
A  a/.,  xxxv.  1 1 ). 

PKAVA.    LAzorihs.] 

PRAY£R,  a  term  in  theology,  use«l  to  designai*  t 
turcourse  passing  between  human  iniuds  an'i  tbc  o 
language  appears  not  to  lie  necc&sary  to  comp'.ete  tb 
which  the  word  represents,  since  we  speak  of  mcDta^  y 
which  is  thought  directed  heaven- w  ire  in  adontica 
entreaty  without  the  sentiment  of  the  mind  being  en 
in  words  or  finding  expression  by  the  lips.  But  its  fa: 
common  use  is  to  express  this  kind  of  intercourse  «b 
sentiment  of  the  mind  i>  embodied  in  language. 

It  is  u  derivative  of  the  verb  to  j  ray,  which  sigr. 
ask  for  something,  and  the  intercuur&e  of  which  «4 
s])oken  is  described  by  a  word  which  utyroologicaliy  dr. 
only  one  part  or  section  of  the  whole  idea,  inasniuc^ 
such  intercourse  the  principal  object  will  alwavt  i 
supplication  of  those  rich  communications  of  fjvd 
(lod  can  bestow  and  man  receive. 

Prayer  springs  immediately  out  of  the  pcrftuuti.! 
man  is  not  placed  on  this  globe  without  a  prutertxi 
governing  power  over  him,  which  power  is  cuuccitea 
long  to  the  One  (ireat,  Good,  and  \Visv  Being,  who  w] 
Creator  at  first  of  man  himself,  and  uf  all  the  ibA 
which  he  is  surroundiMl,  or  which  touidi  in  any  viy  h: 
dition.  Wherever  this  idea  is  fully  formed,' i:  m 
the  mind  must,  occasionallv  at  UmsI.  fall  into  tLc 
sit  ion  to  entreat  that  the  I'ower,  which  can  do  » 
for  it,  would  be  pleased  to  e.xerl  itself.  AVhetber  \t 
vernment  and  this  ability  be  vested  in  i^uiae  one  Inh 
be  supposed  to  \\m  distributed  nuion^  many,  either 
in  power,  or  supremo  and  subordinate,  the  raw 
.■^aine.  Circumstances  arise  in  which  it  scoras  that  it 
be  impossible  to  withhold  the  mind  front  assuming  tb 
of  supplication  and  the  lips  from  ex|'re!»>ing  the  < 
whi4-h  have  sprung  in  the  mind.  We  accordingly  tt 
prayer  has  existed  from  the  earliest  times  when  we  £d 
raided  into  the  rank  of  religious  bemgs,  and  m  any  f^ 
religious  knowledge,  however  rude  and  iui«lakeQib< 
may  have  been ;  in  times  of  danger  and  calamit}  a! 
men  have  throun  themselves  pro^^trate  before  a'  «i 
power,  and  entreated  its  interposition. 

Sometimes  the  prayer  iria\  be  no  more  than  a  br 

culation  ;  but  if  arising  in  the  siiicoritvof  the  heart,  it 

the  less  prayer,  nor  the  less  regarde<(  by  Him  who 

I  scribed  in  the  Huly  Scriptures  an   the  God  that  b 

prayer. 

I      liut  even  in  some  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  1 

^  thought  and  feeling  we  have  prayer  that  has  riot  bcei 

ejaculatiitii,  i»r  even  the  mere  expression  of  feclinc  < 

■  hy  temporary  emergencies:  and  there  are  come  dovi 

various  jirajer*  u-ed  by  good  men  in  antient  times  \ 

sive  of  their  dcMies,  and  at  the  same  lime  »ho«u 

other  lopics  may  pn^perly  be  introduced  and  mm  sic 

J  supplication.    There  are  prayers  of  men  who  \\Z\  \ 
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light  of  either  of  the  divine  dispensations,  and  there  are  wise 
directions  concerning  prayer  in  the  writings  of  such  men: 
but  the  Scriptures,  hoth  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
contain  many  prayers,  and  many  hints  and  observations 
respecting  prayer,  all  of  which  are  very  instructive,  and  held 
in  devout  reverence  by  those  who  receive  the  persons  whose 
words  are  there  recorded  as  examples  and  authorities. 

From  these  examples,  and  from  the  instructions  inciden- 
tally given.  Christian  divines  have  deduced  certain  princi- 
ples respecting  prayer.  They  have  in  fact  raised  a  kind  of 
system  of  prayer:  dividing  and  subdividing  the  several 
branches  of  it.  Of  these  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  a 
prayer,  or  a  body  of  words  expressive  of  the  intercourse, 
should  contain  (1)  expressions  of  adoration  and  admiration 
of  the  Mighty  Being  who  is  the  object  of  address,  by  which 
the  mind  is  brought  into  a  state  of  confidence  that  he  caii 
grant  that  which  we  entreat  of  him  :  (2)  expressions  of  our 
own  unworthinessto  receive  more  blessings  than  he  has  al- 
ready seen  proper  to  bestow  upon  us  ;  either  on  account  of 
a  general  persuasion  of  demerit,  or  of  some  particular  sin  of 
which  we  have  been  guilty.  This  is  thought  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  actual  state  of  every  one  who  thus  puts 
himself  as  it  were  more  immediately  in  the  awful  presence 
of  his  governor  and  judge,  and  to  be  also  salutary  to  the 
suppliant  as  keeping  up  a  sense  of  proper  humility,  and  a 
disposition  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  may  be  the  divine  will. 
(3)  Then  comes  the  supplicatory  part,  in  which  general  or 
}>aiticular  blessings  are  besought,  suitable  either  to  the  ge- 
neral condition  of  the  person  praying,  or  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  moment.  (4)  Intercession  for  others, 
the  entreaty  of  the  divine  favour  for  the  whole  human  race, 
and  such  blessings  as  particular  classes  of  persons  pecu- 
liarly need.  This  is  thought  necessary  as  cherishing  the 
kind  and  charitable  feelings,  and  leading  each  individual 
man  to  feci  himself  but  as  one  of  a  great  family  of  whom 
God  is  the  common  head  and  the  common  protector,  and 
whose  interests  are  not  to  be  disregarded  in  attention  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  an  individual  member  of  it.  (5)  Lastly 
comes  thanksgiving,  a  devout  acknowledgement  of  past  and 
present  mercies,  the  good  which  God  has  given  in  his  natural 
]>rovidence  in  general,  or  any  special  good  which  he  may 
have  granted.  Such,  according  to  Christian  divines,  ought 
to  1)0  the  form  into  which  men's  thoughts  cast  themselves 
wlion  thoy  enter  into  communion  with  God:  and  the  various 
])raycis  which  are  delivered  in  public  by  the  ministers  of 
reli^'iun  in  behalf  of  multitudes  praying  together,  are  for  the 
mo^t  part  constructed  in  this  form,  the  dififer'ences  arising 
( 1 )  from  the  selection  of  different  subsidiary  topics  under  ^ 
each,  and  (2)  from  the  greater  length  in  which  each  of 
these  subjects  is  entered  into,  according  to  the  feeling  or  the 
notions  concerning  prayer  of  the  individual  minister;  and 
such  also  are  the  prayers  for  the  most  part  in  those  collec- 
tions of  prayers  many  of  which  are  printed  for  the  use  of 
persons,  cither  in  their  private  or  family  devotions,  who  find  a 
difficulty  in  embodying  in  words  the  sentiment  of  the  heart. 

Liturgies  are  of  the  nature  of  printed  collections  of 
]uayers.  Tliey  are  guides  to  the  mode  in  which  the  prayers 
of  many  assembled  in  Christian  congregations  shall  be 
offered.  Tlie  Hook  of  Common  Prayer  contains  the  Liturgy 
of  the  English  Church  as  appointed  by  authority.  The 
effect  of  liturgies  in  public  worship  is  to  restrain  the  mani- 
festation of  peculiarities  in  the  notions  of  particular  ministers 
respecting  the  nature  and  subjects  of  prayer:  to  keep  out  of 
the  public  assemblies  of  Christians  extravagancy  and  en- 
thusiasm :  to  bring  the  will  of  the  community  at  large  to  bear 
on  the  wills  of  single  ministers  in  respect  of  the  devotional 
part  of  public  worship ;  and  to  make  known  beforehand  to  the 
])C()ple  what  sentiments  will  be  expressed,  and  in  what  form 
of  words,  in  the  service  in  which  they  are  about  to  engage. 

PRKACHING.    [Oratory.] 

PREBEND  {prcbenduy  from  preebeo,  a  Low  Latin  word 
siiinifying  provision  or  provender),  the  portion  which  the 
member  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  called  a  pre- 
bendary [Prebendary],  received  in  right  of  his  place  for 
his  maintenance.  It  was  named  from  the  place  whence 
the  profit  proceeded,  which  was  either  from  some  temporal 
1  irids  or  church  preferment  attached  to  that  church,  or  some 
other  church  whose  revenues  were  appropriated  towards  the 
mainteiiance  of  the  member  of  the  cathedral  or  collegiate 
ciuirch.    Prebends  were  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  dignitary. 

A  sim])le  prebend  was  one  which  had  only  its  revenue  for 
its  support ;  a  prebend  with  dignity,  one  to  which  a  jurisdic- 
tion was  annexed ;  a  prebendary  holding  the  latter  was  styled 


a  dignitary.  Some  prebends  were  donative,  others  in  the  gift 
of  laymen,  who,  in  case  of  vacancy,  must  have  presented  the 
future  prebendary  to  the  bishop ;  on  this  the  bishop  in- 
stituted him,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  then  inductea  and 
placed  him  in  a  stall  in  the  church.  If  a  bishop  were  the 
patron,  he  collated.  At  Westminster  the  king  collated  by 
patent,  by  virtue  of  which  the  prebendary  took  possession 
without  institution  or  induction.  A  mandamus  lies  to 
compel  an  election  to  fill  a  vacancy.  During  a  vacancy  the 
profits  belonging  to  a  prebendary  as  sole  corporator  went  to 
his  successor ;  those  which  he  held  as  member  of  the  cor- 
poration aggregate  were  divided  among  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter. A  prebend,  being  a  benefice  without  cure  of  souls, 
was  not  formerly  incompatible  to  be  held  with  a  parochial 
benefice,  but  one  prebendary  could  not  possess  two  prebends 
in  the  same  church,  though  he  might  in  any  other.  But 
now,  by  1  &  2  Vic,  c.  106,  no  spiritual  person  holding  more 
benefices  with  cure  of  souls  than  one  shall  hold  any  cathe- 
dral preferment ;  or,  holding  any  cathedral  preferment  and 
also  any  benefice  with  cure  of  souls,  shall  hold  any  other 
cathedral  preferment;  or,  holding  any  preferment  in  any 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  shall  hold  any  preferment  in 
any  other.  (Comyns's  Digest^  tit.  *  Prebend  ;*  Burns,  E.  L., 
88,  90;  Rogers,  On  Ecclesiastical  Law,  tit.  'Dean  and 
Chapter.' )    [Dean.] 

By  the  3  &  4  Vic,  c.  113,  founded  on  the  Report  of 
Commissionei's  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  church 
with  reference  to  its  revenues,  very  important  changes  are 
made  relative  to  cathedral  preferment.  The  statute  does 
not  aficct  existing  interests.  Its  provisions,  in  general 
terms,  are  as  follow : — Henceforth  all  the  members  of  chap- 
ters are  to  be  styled  canons.  Provision  is  made  for  the  sup- 
pression of  many  existing  prebends,  the  creation  of  one 
additional  for  St.  Paul's,  and  ultimately  all  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches,  as  to  number  of  canons,  are  to  be  placed 
upon  the  following  footing:  — 

'^(hedr.nl  or  CoUegiatu         No.  of  Cath(*drn1  or  Cullegiatc        No.  of 

Church.  Canons.  Church.  Canons. 


Canterbury 

6 

Manchester 

• 

4 

Durham   '  . 

6 

Norwich 

• 

4 

Ely      . 

6 

St.  Paul's,  London 

4 

Westminster 

6 

Peterborough 

• 

4 

Winchester  . 

5 

Ripon 

4 

Exeter 

5 

Rochester     . 

4 

Bristol 

4 

Salisbury 

4 

Carlisle 

4 

Wells 

4 

Chester 

4 

Windsor 

4 

Chichester   . 

4 

Worcester    . 

4 

Gloucester   . 

4 

York 

4 

Hereford 

4 

St.  David's  . 

2 

Litchfield     . 

4 

Llandafi" 

2 

Lincoln 

4 

All  bishops  are  authorised  to  confer  honorary  canonries, 
without  emolument,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four  in  each 
cathedral  church. 

No  canon  is,  by  virtue  of  his  canoni7,  for  the  future  to 
pos.sess  any  separate  estate  or  income,  all  of  which  are  to 
vest  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  appointed  by  6  & 
7  Wm.  IV.,  c.  77,  The  profits  of  the  suspended  canonries 
are  to  be  paid  to  the  commissioners,  in  whom  their  estates, 
as  well  as  those  of  non-residentiary  prebendaries,  &c.,  are 
to  vest.  The  dean  of  Durham  is  to  receive  an  average  an- 
nual income  of  3000/. ;  the  deans  of  St.  Paul's  and  West- 
minster, and  the  warden  of  Manchester,  of  2000/.  each.  l*he 
canons  of  each  of  those  churches,  1000/.  The  dean  of  every 
other  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  in  England,  an  income 
of  1 000/. ;  of  St.  David's  and  Llandatf,  700/.  The  canons  of 
every  other  cathedral  church  in  England  are  to  have  500/. ; 
of  St.  David's  and  Llandaff,  350/.  The  separate  patronage 
of  members  of  chapters  is  to  be  vested  in  the  respective 
bishops.  Provisions  are  made  as  to  the  exercise  of  the 
patronage  of  chapters.  And  it  is  made  unlawful  for  any 
spiritual  person  to  sell  or  assign  any  patronage  or  presenta- 
tion belonging  to  him  by  rigbt  of  his  ofiice.  The  minor 
canons  arc  to  be  ap]X)inted  bv  the  chapter. 

PREBENDARYCPrebendarius'),  one  who  has  a  pre- 
bend [Prebend],  a  canon  endowed  with  land  or  an  advow- 
son  or  tithe.  In  right  of  his  prebend,  he  possessed  an 
estate.  He  was  bound  by  canon  42  to  reside  four  score 
and  ten  days  during  each  year  in  the  church  to  which 
he  belonged!  The  time  fixed  by  3  &  4  Vic,  c.  3,  is  three 
months.  The  number  of  prebendaries  varies  in  differeut 
churches.    The  whole  body  attached  to  each,  together  witlt 
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v.;.M  I  I'.p  With  tile  pretx^^iDii,  and   ni:ike^  it  api>i  ar  a  ^*  :k 
;.::".   >:i;.i!.e:-  t;.a:i  ii  would  be  if  the  sx^ti-m  of  tin  •- 
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V.'*ne:i?    at    v. JK'ii    ilie    *v::i  i^  at  the   roniiuencenuT.*.    t 
-.'.  r.:^t    innvi «»    >1   \ii\*   b:.»k'.va'.  il-»    alon^   the    eeiipt;.*.  «; 
:"..v'  :.i'e  "f  j«>".    *«  e -:.  l-i  p-.r  aiir.uiu,  or  abi)Ut    14'   in  1  :  <■ 
li;    :-«i!;l    u  .iv-*      Th:>  i.ifenf  ui  i!:i'n  i-  siilijiTi  10  a  \«.:» 
-!  ■■.I    iiur«..i^i'.  v.l;:rij   .-  r,  1  pi-rhikpn  Niiirii.*:ently  well  itf'.tr- 
lii.:;i.  1   l»    l.ii*..'-    :T    v..i:!ii    while    to     lonipMte  e\  ii  ll)   '  t 
!:::ii-   ;•!    \ihi«;i   the  rij.i:. '\  ili-MTihes  l!ie  w  iude   lirii- ■  •. 
.1    jeii-il  il   '■••fw.ii   '.•u  :::_\ti\o  and  tWf!it\->t\  il-.-u^i'.: 
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tail  of  one  of  the  Fishes,  so  that  the  vernal  equinox  ii  nearly 
in  a  line  with  the  stars  a  Andromeda)  and  y  Pegasi  (Alpbo- 
rat  and  Algenib).  Tlicse  stars  then  are  invisible  at  the  be- 
ginning  uf  the  spring,  being  in  the  region  of  the  heavens 
nearest  to  the  sun.  Let  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thousand 
years  t>lapse,  and  the  slow  precessional  motion  of  the  equi- 
noctial points  will  reverse  the  positions  of  the  equinoxes,  so 
that  the  above-named  stars  will  be  near  the  meridian  at 
midnii^hl  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  as  the  stars  in 
the  head  of  Virgo  are  now.  An  Aratug  of  our  day  would 
celebrate  the  briglitncss  of  Virgo  in  the  nights  of  spring, 
while  one  of  thirteen  thousand  years  hence  must  choose 
Pisces  for  that  purpose.  The  seasons  of  the  year  at  which 
diffeient  stars  begin  to  be  distant  enough  from  the  sun  to 
shine  brightly  is  undergoing  a  gradual  alteration.  Ilesiod, 
for  instance,  says  that  in  his  time  and  country  Arcturus  rose 
at  sunset  in  sixty  days  after  the  winter  solstice;  Newton 
calculated  that  this  took  place  about  B.C.  870,  which  is  one 
of  his  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  poet  was  alive  about 
that  time.  The  phenomenon  however  is  itself  rather  vague, 
and  Ilesiod  may  be  supposed  not  very  exact  in  his  descrip- 
tion. It  is  generally  considered  that  Newton  attached  too 
much  importance  to  such  data  in  settling  his  system  of 
chronology. 

About  two  thousand  years  ago  the  equinox  was  twenty- 
ei<;ht  degrees  more  advanced  among  the  signs,  and  was  near 
tlie  beginning  of  the  constellation  Aries.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes  was  discovered  by 
Hipparchus[AsTRONOMY;  Hippakchus],  and  since  that  time 
the  vernal  erjuinox  has  preserved  the  title  which  it  properly 
held  at  the  time  when  its  motion  was  discovered,  namelv,  the 
nrst  \)oint  uf  Aries.  Certain  astronomical  fictitious  constel- 
lations have  been  made  to  move  with  the  equinox,  at  least 
until  lately:  counting  from  the  equinox,  the  flrat  thirty 
de<;rces  uf  the  ecliptic  have  been  always  called  Aries,  the 
sco.ond  thirty  Taurus,  and  so  on.  Thus  when  an  astronomer 
of  the  middle  ages  asserts  the  longitude  of  a  star  to  be 
=5b  18"  'I'l',  he  means  that  it  is  in  18"  2*2'  of  the  astronomical 
Libra,  a  cunsti^Uatiou  supposed  to  begin  at  6X30"^  or  180^ 
di!)tance  from  the  vernal  e()uinox.  An  astronomer  of  our 
dav  would  say  the  star's  lon;»itude  was  198°  22'. 

Taking  the  boi^inning  of  the  year  1750  as  the  starting 
point  (as  is  generally  done  since  the  publication  of  the 
Klccitnuiue  Celeste),  and  calling  t  the  number  of  years 
elapsed,  the  whole  motion  of  the  equinoxes  from  precession, 
including  the  e.Vect  of  the  planetary  action  on  the  ecliptic, 

IS 

oO"-17GOr>.S  t  -f  0"0001221483  t*, 
uhile  ihe  precession  in  one  year  is 

51>''-17C0«S  +  0"-0002442966  t. 
M.  HesMil  substitutc.-i  oO"-2112U  for  50"*17G068. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  assumed  at  23*"  23'  18"  in 
1  Too,  is 

'ir  Jb'18"-0"-48368  t-0"000U027229")  t*; 
its  yearly  diminution,  arising  from  the  planetary  action,  in- 
dependently of  nutation,  beini^ 

0"'4H'M]6  -f  0"0000054459  t. 
M.  Besscl  takes  2.^  28'  1  7"-63  for  the  obliquity  in  1750, 
and  uses  o"-437  instead  of  0"-48368. 

The  nutation  afl'ects  both  the  place  of  the  equinoxes  and 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  Let  the  effect  upon  the 
former,  called  the  equation  of  the  equinoxes,  be  E ;  and 
that  on  the  latter  O.  Let  H  stand  for  the  mean  longitude 
of  the  moon's  ascending  node,  0  for  the  sun's  true  longi- 
tude, ami  D  for  the  moon's  true  longitude.  The  formulce 
which  express  E  and  O  are  of  the  following  form: 
K:=-Asinf;>-i-B  sin  2  ii  -  C  sin  2  0  —  Dsin  2  5 
C)  -  a  cos  ^  -  b  cos  2  ii  +  c  cos  2  0  +  d  cos  2  ^ 
Tile  values  of  A,  a,  &c.,  depending  upon  the  moon's  mass 
as  cnin pared  with  that  of  the  earth  (an  element  which  has 
caused  some  discussion),  have  been  given  in  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent manner  by  ditterent  astronomers.  We  subjoin  their 
values  accordinu:  to  Laplace,  Brinklcy,  and  Littrow;  the 
two  former  as  cited  by  Mr.  Baily,  the  latter  from  Kreil's 
'Sinuuluug  der  Nothweiidigsten  Mathematisclien  For- 
ineln.' 


A 
H 
C 
i) 


I,;i\'l,ici\     '  Hiinklev  ll^ittiow.'i 
1S"('377     17"-JiA;i«"'S9 
W '2 1707',   0"'208'    .      .    1 
\"\M\Aj    1"-25o;   n"-97jj 


a 
b 
c 


Laplace. 
9"- 6  48 
0"-09423 


Brinkl«rv. 
9"  250 
0"090 


0"*49333  0"-545 
0"-0939  I  0"*090 


L'.t(ro>v. 
I  0"- 1 1 

0"-42 
0"09 


o"-Jl<i:}2"  0"-207|  0"-22,i  d 

It   thus  appears  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  effect 
ot  the  nutation  arises  from  the  moou,  and  depends  not  upon 


the  place  of  the  planet,  but  upoit  that  of  its  node.  This 
node  [Moon]  performs  a  complete  regressive  revolution  in 
about  eighteen  years  and  a  half,  in  which  time  the  main 
effect  of  nutation  goes  through  all  its  changes.  Bradley, 
the  discoverer  of  the  nutation,  found  out  and  assigned  the 
law  of  its  largest  term ;  the  remaining  ones  are  due  to  the 
theory  of  gravitation.  It  took  him  twenty  years  of  ol)ser- 
v&tion,  somewhat  more  than  the  whole  period  of  the  change, 
to  detect  the  law  of  the  anomaly  whose  existence  he  became 
sensible  of  immediately  after  his  discovery  of  aberration 
had  cleared  away  the  largest  part  of  the  then  unexplained 
motions  of  the  stars.  The  discovery  was  completed  and 
published  at  the  end  of  1747.  In  1749  appeared  the  'Ro- 
cherches  sur  la  Precession,'  &c.  of  D'Alembert,  in  which  the 
phenomenon  was  shown  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  moon's  attraction  upon  the  earth.  Newton  had  already, 
in  the  *Principia,'  given  the  general  explanation  of  the 
subject,  and  had  even  foretold,  without  assigning  magni- 
tudes, the  existence  of  those  terms  of  nutation  which  depend 
upon  twice  the  true  longitudes  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  but 
the  most  important  terms,  those  depending  on  the  moon's 
node,  appear  to  have  been  altogether  unsuspected  by  him. 

We  now  come  to  such  a  physical  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  precession  and  nutation  as  can  be  given  without  mathe- 
matical analysis.  On  looking  at  the  motion  of  the  equator 
arising  from  precession  and  nutation,  we  see  that  it  pre- 
cisely resembles  in  character  some  of  the  alterations  which 
take  place  in  a  planet's  orbit,  the  precession  answering  to 
the  regression  of  the  nodes,  the  equation  of  the  equinoxes 
to  the  variation  of  that  regression,  and  the  remaining  part 
of  the  nutation,  or  the  variation  of  the  obliquity,  to  the  va- 
riation of  the  inclination  to  the  ecliptic.  It  was  soon  seen 
by  Newton,  that  on  the  supposition  of  the  mutual  attraction 
of  all  the  particles  of  matter,  the  action  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
on  the  protuberant  parts  of  the  earth  must  produce  exactly 
that  sort  of  effect  on  the  motion  of  theequator  which  the  dis- 
turbing force  of  the  sun,  for  instance,  produces  on  the  moon. 
He  thus  explains,  firstly,  the  precession;  secondly,  that 
part  of  the  nutation  of  the  inclination  which  depends  upon 
twice  the  longitude  of  the  disturbing  body.  This  explana- 
tion (prop.  66,  corollaries  1 8-22)  is  substantially  as  follows : — 

If  a  sphere  in  rotation  be  attracted  by  another  body,  the 
axis  of  rotation  must  remain  unaltered :  for  since  a  plane 
drawn  through  any  attracting  point  and  the  centre  of  the 
attracted  sphere  cuts  the  sphere  into  two  perfectly  similar 
halves,  there  is  no  effect  upon  the  rotation  (or  tendency  to 
an  effect)  arising  from  the  attraction  upon  one  half  of  the 
sphere  which  is  not  destroyed  by  the  tendency  to  the  ex- 
actly opposite  effect  arising  from  the  attraction  upon  the 
other  half.  If  then  the  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere,  what- 
ever motion  of  translation  the  whole  sphere  might  receive, 
the  axis  would  always  remain  parallel  to  its  first  position, 
and  there  would  be  neither  precession  nor  nutation.  Again, 
let  the  earth  be  a  solid  of  revolution,  protuberant  for  example 
at  the  equator,  as  is  the  case,  and  let  an  attracting  point  be 
situated  in  the  plane  of  the  equator;  the  symmetry  just 
alluded  to  still  exists,  and  the  result  is  the  same.  But  if  an 
attracting  point  be  not  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  eijuator, 
the  plane  passing  through  the  attracting  point  and  the  centre 
divides  the  spheroid  into  parts  which,  though  equal,  are  no 
longer  similarly  situated  with  rcsi)cct  to  the  attracting  point. 
The  alteration  of  the  axis  which  would  take  place  if  one 
half  only  were  attracted,  is  no  longer  counterbalanced  by 
the  attraction  on  the  other  half:  the  direction  of  the  axis  is 
therefore  continually  changed. 
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To  get  a  specific  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  change,  first 
suppose  the  spherical  part  of  the  earth  only  to  exist,  the 
protuberance  being  removed ;  and  the  solidity  of  the  sphere 
still  remaining,  let  all  its  matter  be  supposed  ^o  be  removed 
to  the  centre  at  C  (Fig.  2).  The  diagram  shows  the  spheroid  of 
the  earth,  distinguishing  the  inscribed  sphere  from  the  protu- 
berant part ;  the  solidity  of  both  parts  is  supposed  to  re- 
main, but  the  matter  of  the  internal  sphere  is  removed  to 
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C,  that  of  the  protuhciaftt'part  in  not  yot  inlroilured  :  M  i.s 
tl.*w'  uitracting  body,  and  the  plane  ol'  its  orbit  is  given, 
while  the  direct  ion's  of  the  earth*s  rotation  and  of  M's 
orbital  motioN  arc  denoted  by  arrows.  At  present  M  pro- 
duce»  no  elfect  on  the  rotation  ;  now  let  a  small  mass  of 
matter  be  aflixed  to  the  ecjuator  at  Z,  which  will  therefore 
move  round  the  mass  C  in  and  with  the  ecjuator.  The  con- 
setjuenee  will  be  [Gravitatiox,  section  \iii.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  393], 
that  the  node  of  this  orbit  (the  equinox  A)  will  repress,  or 
move  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  urrcws,  while  the 
inclination  of  the  orbit  will  alternately  iiicrease  and  diminish, 
beint^  greatest  when  the  line  C  M  passe*;  through  one  of  the 
equinoxes.  If  we  put  such  satellites  all  round  the  equator, 
the  eflect  wdl  not  be  altered  in  (quality,  but  increased  in 
magnitude;  and  if  we  lill  up  all  the  protuberant  part  of  the 
spheroid,  the  effoct  will  still  be  of  the  same  sort,  though  further 
increased  in  magnitude.  The  effect  of  the  parts  of  the  pro- 
tuberance nearer  to  the  pole  is,  for-au;iven  mass,  less  than 
that  of  the  parts  n.'ar  the  eciuator.  Finally,  if  we  restore 
the  mass  of  the  internal  sphere  to  its  proper  place,  the  effect 
will  be  less  than  before;  for  since  no  motion  of  the  protube- 
rant part  can  take  place  without  one  of  the  whole  sphere,  and 
since  rotation  is  more  difficult  to  pro<lucc,  the  greater  the 
distance  of  the  mas>es  moved  from  the  axis,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  mass  at  C  over  all  parts  of  the  sphere  will  ren- 
der M  less  efficient  in  the  alteration  of  the  direction  of  the 
axis.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  phenomena  of  precession 
and  nutation  may  arise  from  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
tuberant part  of  the  spheroid  as  a  fixed  satellite  to  the  internal 
part ;  but  the  proof  that  the  precession  and  nutation  do  so  arise 
consists  in  taking  a  strict  mathematical  process,  investi- 
^atinu:  the  precession  and  nutation  in  quantity  as  well  as 
quality,  and  showing  that  the  results  agree  with  those  of 
observation. 

But,  as  before  noticed,  the  largest  part  of  the  nutation 
depends,  not  on  the  place  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit,  but  on 
the  position  of  the  orbit,  that  is  on  the  node  (»f  the  orbit. 
Supposing  the  nioon*s  orbit  circular,  imai^ino  the  mass  of 
the  moon  to  be  d.stributed  in  a  ring  all  round  its  orbit.  If 
this  ling  wcro  simply  to  revohe  in  its  o>^n  plane,  the  pre- 
cession and  nutation  iroduced  by  it  in  the  earth,  though 
materially  altered  in  (piantity,  would  be  of  the  same  sort  as 
before,  and  in  both  cases  very  small.  But  su])pose  the  ring 
to  shift  its  position,  as  does  the  mooirs orbit,  its  nodes  slowly 
regresnini;  at  the  rate  of  a  revolution  in  eighteen  years. 
This  shifting  of  the  position  of  the  ring  will  uf  course  pro- 
duce an  alteration  in  the  phenomena,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  moon  revolving  in  a  shiAing  oibit  in  place  of  this 
ring  must  now  ho  made.  That  the  effect  of  the  change  of 
the  orbit  should  be  greater  than  that  of  the  planet  itself  in 
a  Ilxed  orbit  ought  not  to  be  surpri^ing,  since  there  is  no 
a  priori  reason  why  it  should  be  eitlier  greater  or  less. 

Tlirou"hout  the  solar  svsteni  there  is  no  action  of  one 
planet  upon  a  second,  without  a  corresponding  action  of  the 
second  upon  the  first.  The  protubcranco  of  the  earth,  by 
which  the  planets  produce  precession  and  nutation,  attracts 
those  planets,  and  slightly  varies  their  motion.  In  the  case 
of  the  moon,  .*>ensible  irregularities,  both  in  longitude  and 
latitude,  amounting  at  the  maximum  to  about  7"  in  each, 
were  found  by  Mayer,  before  l^place  showed  them  to  be 
the  consei{uenccs  of  the  earth's  protuberance.  These  inequa- 
lities may  be  made  the  means  nf  calculating  the  ajnount  of 
that  protuberance,  or,  as  it  istechnicallv  called,  theellipticity 
of  the  L-aith:  and  it  is  a  fact  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
the  amount  of  this  clhpticity,  us  calculated  from  its  effect 
U|ion  the  moi)n*s  lonizitude,  agrees  wiih  the  same,  as  calcu- 
lated from  it>  latitude,  better  than  actual  measurements  of 
the  earth  generally  agree  with  one  another,  while  both  agree 
\erv  nearly  with  the  be>t  of  the  latter.  This  ^ort  of  result 
had  been  anticipated  as  to  rjualily  by  Newton,  mIio  showed 
that  the  motion  of  the  etjuuioxe.s,  being  retrograde,  proves 
the  ea»th  to  be  jTotuberani  at  \\w  equator^  and  that  if  it  had  \ 
been  protuberant  at  the  ;W/«  (as  many  then  thought  was  j 
the  case),  the  precession  would  have  been  in  the  contrary  ■ 
direct i  in.  j 

PREDESTIN.VTION  is  the  decree  of  God  by  which  he 
has  from  all  eternity  predetermined  whatsoever  shall  come  to  , 
pa>=s.  That  the  whole  univer>e  is  governed  by  a  fixed  plan, 
and  that  all  event.**  are  tendin:;  to  the  a(Tumpli^hment  of  cer- 
tain ubjerts,  is  a  :uces>ury  re>ult  of  the  infinite  foreknowledge 
of  God.  and  of  his  character  as  the  King  who  'created  all 
tilings,  and  for  w  linsfe  {i'.c.i>ure  they  I  nab  are  and  were  created.* 
{Rev  iv.,  1 1.)    To  suppose  that  any  events  can  result  cither  . 


from  n  necessity  or  from  a  chance  oppoMtl  to  the  dir.; 
is  evidently  to  assume  a  Limit  to  the  puwer  of  the  ^\'\ 
theologians  have  indce<l  maintained  that  th^.ui;L  ( 
possessed  of  the  attribute  of  infinite  pmrience.  ict 
respect  to  some  ohje<Us  he  voluntarily  forbearv  to  n 
that  attribute.  I^ut  to  BU|)po.sc  a  YuUiiitary  Um..«j:  on 
infinite  power  is  both  absurd  in  itself  aadderapi*^.!  fr. 
divine  character,  since  for  God  to  limit  any  of  hi*  %xtry 
is  for  him  to  make  himself  less  than  perfect,  a;:.ibv  m 
bounds  to  his  knowledge  he  must  leftien  hii  ««£*» 
thereby  impair  his  character  as  the  ruler  of  the  u.- 
This  notion  also  involves  another  absurdity  :  for  i 
wills  to  be  ignorant  of  anything,  it  must  be  because 
is  something  in  that  thing  which  it  is  undesirable  *h> 
and  therefore  the  nature  uf  the  thing;  must  be  kivswr; 
before  he  can  determine  not  to  know  it. 

In  its  relation  to  the  present  powers  and  ih«  f\A:ii 
of  men,  the  doctrine  of  predestination  has  be«n  \\s^  i 
of  the  most  violent  and  entangled  contru\erwei.  J 
count  of  the  extreme  views  entertained  on  ikr  ^'Oe  b 
August  in,  Calvin,  and  their  fullowers,  and  on  the  ot 
the  Pelagians  and  Arminians,  has  been  given  in  tbe; 
Election  and  Pi£l\(;i.vmsm  ;  hut  the  opuiioM  . 
Edward  Williams,  which,  under  the  name  of  Moi 
Moderate  Calvinism,  arc  now  generally  held  by  Cal' 
divines,  have  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  the 
Election.  Dr.  Williams  thus  defines  the  prrdeMiu 
the  modern  Calvinists: — *What  we  maictaiii  ul  ?i 
mankind  arc  in  a  state  of  guilt  and  sinful  mbeniiix 
God  foresaw  this  from  eternity ;  that  he  C&cnfijR  pi 
tinated  an  adequate  remedy  in  the  aachd/«  uf  KXrA 
this  should  be  announced  to  men  as  comneuanic 
evil.  We  further  maintain  that  there  wa*  not  m  ti 
sent  state  of  man  any  ground  of  certainty  thai  i;. 
without  preventing  gracious  influence,  would  aruu  k 
of  the  proposed  remedy;  and  therefore  thatGud  pr 
nated,  under  the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom,  to  u^! 
the  hearts  of  some,  that  is.  those  who  are  finally  gl 
to  repent,  believe,  obey,  and  persevere  in  a  bcl>  o>i 
the  way  to  everlasting  happiness.  Heaven  is  the  rr 
holy  obedience  is  the  way  to  it.  We  hold  no  prcdcst 
that  separates  the  end  and  the  means.  Wedu  iMpi 
to  conjecture  a  priori  who  are  predestinateil  toetcrL 
but  rather  infer  from  the  imbei'ility  of  man.  that  if  i 
is  penitent,  faithful,  diligent,  persevering,  and  finilli 
fled,  these  great  effects  are  from  the  special  and  diMJ 
ing  energy  of  God ;  and  that  whatever  be  dot-s  m  i 
purposed  to  do  from  eternity.  This  is  our  prede^tio 
(Dr.  Williams's  D^fenre  qf  Modern  CairiHum,  p. 
To  the  objection  that  it  is  incon>i£tent  with  tbe  jut 
God  to  decree  that  some  only,  out  of  the  vbote  hunuii 
should  be  saved,  it  is  replied,  that  all  desene  damn 
and  therefore  while  it  is  an  act  of  sovereign  nKTCi  i 
some,  it  is  an  act  of  strict  justice  to  leave  the  : 
perish. 

The  greatest  dilliculiy  in  this  doctrine  is  the  supp 
maintained  equally  by  Calvin  and  the  Anti-Calv;n:* 
election  and  reprobation  are  inseparable:  that  if  G 
destined  some  to  eternal  happiness,  it  follows  as  a  ne 
conse(iuence.  that  he  has  destined  the  rest  of  uur  ; 
eternal  damnation.  This  consequence  is  denied 
modern  Calvinists.  '  1 1  takes  for  granted.'  says  Dr.  W; 
'  w  hat  never  can  be  proved,  that  non-election  im 
deiTce.  Non-election  is  a  negative  idea,  not  eleciia 
to  decree  a  negation  is  as  absurd  as  to  decree  nothini 
decree  not  to  decree.  The  notion  of  decreeing  to 
involves  the  same  absurdity ;  fur  to  permit,  in  this  conn 
is  not  to  hinder,  but  to  decree  not  to  hinder  is  the  sanu 
as  to  decree  to  do  nothing ;  or,  as  before,  to  devive 
decree.  The  fallacy  consists  in  the  supposition  tha 
election  is  a  |H)sitive  idea,  and  therefore  requires  a  \ 
determination  byway  of  decree.'  (Ibid.,  p.  -Juti.)  Th 
ol)jcctii>n  holds  against  the  modified  form  of  the  d<.-ti 
reprobation,  which  is  called  jrt^teritinn,  namely,  th; 
decreed  to  chooAO  some  and  to  pass  by  the  iilhi-rn.  It 
be  carefully  observed  that  the  doctrine  of  i.doc;K,ij  u 
\\yi  ideauf  any  who  are  seeking  aflcr  salvation  biMn<*  \ 
repulsed,  or  liinderid. 

A  not  her  object  lun  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
it  in:ikc>.  evil  to  be  the  lesult  of  a  divino  dei-ree. 
again  the  modern  Calvinists  deny.     They  niuii;M;n  \\ 
limitation  of  man\  powers  is  not  the  result  of  a  \\%-^ 
a  quality  which,  by  the  naluic  of  lhing^  is  inherent  U 
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created  being ;  and  that  therefore  the  defects,  and»  among 
others,  the  sinful  defects,  which  are  the  consequences  of 
tliis  limitation,  do  not  result  from  a  divine  decree. 

To  the  objection  that  predestination  is  inconsistent  with 
free  will,  it  is  answered,  that  the  actions,  even  of  a  freewill, 
roust  be  determined  by  some  cause,  either  efficient  or  de- 
ficient ;  and  that  God  foreknows  the  deficiencies  which  are 
the  causes  of  all  the  evil  determinations  of  the  human  will, 
while  all  its  good  determinations  proceed  from  himself,  as 
the  source  of  all  good. 

(Dr.  Williams's  Defence  0/ Modern  Calvinigm,  and  Essay 
on  the  Equity  nf  tJie  Divine  Government  and  the  Sove- 
reignty of  Divine  Grace ;  Dr.  Payne's  Lectures  on  Divine 
Sovereignty,  Election,  ^c.) 

PREDICABLES.  The  term  predicable  (rarijyopucoi/, 
jyrcedicabile)'\%  applied  in  logic  to  general  names,  considered 
as  capable  of  being  the  predicates  of  propositions.  [On  Pre- 
dication, see  Oroanon,  p.  3.]  The  classes  of  predicables 
usually  recognised  by  logicians  are   five,  viz.  1,  Genus; 

2,  Species :  3,  Differentia ;  4,  Proprium  ;  5,  Accidens,  which 
Latin  names  are  translated  from  the  Greek,  1,  ykvoQ ;  2,  iUoq  ; 

3,  ha<poQa  ;   4,  'dtov ;  5,  (ru^jSi/SijiccJff. 

The  five-fold  classification  of  the  predicables  does  not  occur 
in  Aristotle's  *Organon,'or  any  other  of  his  extant  writings; 
and  it  probably  did  not  occur  in  any  of  his  lost  writings. 
The  word  ykvog  is  often  used  by  Aristotle  to  signify  a  class: 
we  do  not  however  recollect  any  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
word  tUoQ  in  the  sense  of  a  logical  species  in  his  writings. 
In  his  *  Nicomachean  Ethics,'  b.  i.,  c.  4,  he  applies  the  word 
lUoQ  to  the  ideas  (or  supposed  archetypal  forms  of  general 
notions)  which  were  imagined  by  Plato.  The  word  wfi' 
pi^rjKm:  (or  Kara  avfifiifirjKbQ)  is  ofleu  used  by  Aristotle  to 
signify  that  which  is  contingent  or  accidental,  in  opposition 
to  that  which  is  necessary  (avayicaTov). 

The  earliest  work  in  which  the  received  classification  of 
the  predicables  occurs,  is  an  *  Introduction  to  Aristotle's 
Categories,'  written  by  Porphyry  qf  Tyre,  the  well-known 
heathen  philosopher  of  the  thud  century  (born  233  a.d.) 
and  the  author  of  other  extant  works.  (Printed  in  Bekkwr's 

•  Aristotle,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  1-6;  see  also  the  other  excerpts  to 
p.  21.)  Porphyry  states,  at  the  outset  of  this  treatise,  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  five  predicables  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  explanation  of  Aristotle's  work  on  the  categories ; 
and  he  therefore  addresses  to  a  certain  Chrysaorius  a  popular 
account  of  them,  derived  from  the  antient  philosophers, 
especially  the  Peripatetics.  (Concerning  Chrysaorius,  see 
David,  ib.,  p.  18,  b.  16.)  The  five  predicables  (oi  nkvri  ^mvat, 
as  they  were  originally  styled)  are  not  however  mentioned 
in  Aristotle's  work  on  the  categories,  as  is  incorrectly  stated 
in  Ilermeias,  ib.,  p.  10,  b.  14;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 

•  antient  philosophers '  alluded  to  by  Porphyry  were  of  con- 
siderably later  date  than  Aristotle.  An  abridgement  of 
Porphyry's  treatise  on  the  predicables,  by  Michael  Psellus, 
of  Constantinople,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  has 
also  been  preserved ;  and  it  is  reprinted  in  the  beginning  of 
the  small  Oxford  edition  of  '  Excerpts  from  Aristotle's  Orga- 
non'  (Clarendon  press,  1802).  Concerning  Michael  Psellus, 
see  Allatius  *  De  Psellis,'  in  Fabric.  *  Bibl.  Gr.,'  vol.  v. 

From  this  treatise  the  classification  and  explanation  of 

the  predicables  have  passed  into  the  various  treatises  of  the 

Aristotelian  logic,  and  have  been  repeated  in  them  with 

«ome  variations  and  developments,  but  with  little  substantial 

change,  up  to  the  present  day.     (Whateley's  Logic,  part  i.) 

1 1  appears  to  us  that  the  explanation  of  the  predicables 

'vphich  is  usually  given  in  treatises  on  logic  is  infected  with 

vealistn ;  that  is  to  say,  it  implies  that  there  is  something  in 

nature,  besides  individual  things,  corresponding  with  gene- 

xal   notions.     We  shall   therefore  lay  before  the  reader  a 

l)rief  statement  of  the  definitions  of  the  five  classes  of  pre- 

clicables  which  seem  to  us  to  be  the  most  convenient.     The 

iianowness  of  the  space  at  our  command  prevents  us  from 

pointing  out  the  differences  between  these  definitions  and 

the  definitions  which  are  usually  received,  and  our  reasons 

for  preferring  the  former  to  the  latter. 

The  name  of  any  proposed  class  may  be  called  the  speciea; 
for  example,  man. 

The  name  of  any  class  including  this  class  may  be  called 
a  genus,  with  reference  to  the  species;  for  example,  animal, 
■with  reference  to  man. 

The  two   preceding  heads  of  predicables  are  names  of 
classes;  the  remaining   three  are  names  of  attributes  or 
qualities. 
Differentia  is  the  name  of  any  attribute  which  belongs 
P.  C,  No.  1165. 


universally  to  the  species,  and  to  it  alone.  For  example, 
the  power  of  ameliorating  his  condition  in  successive  gene- 
rations, and  the  power  of  using  language,  as  belonging  to 
man.  A  logical  definition  is  composed  of  the  genus  and  the 
differentia;  thus,  according  to  the  explanation  of  differentia 
which  has  been  just  given,  man  would  be  defined  logically 
by  saying  that  he  is  *  an  animal  which  possesses  the  power 
of  using  language.* 

Proprium  is  the  name  of  any  attribute  which  belongs 
universally  to  the  species,  but  not  to  it  alone.  For  example, 
sensation,  the  power  of  articulate  speech,  or  memory,  as 
belonging  to  man. 

Accidens  is  the  name  of  any  attribute  which  may  or  may 
not  belong  to  any  individual  of  the  species.  For  example, 
the  colour  of  the  skin  in  man. 

There  being  nothing  external  which  corresponds  to  gene- 
ral notions,  the  principles  by  whrch  classes  may  be  foimed 
may  be  chosen  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  purpose  which 
the  classifier  has  in  view.  On  this  subject,  see  further  in 
Abstraction  and  Genus. 

The  introduction  of  the  theory  of  realism  into  the  received 
explanation  of  predicables  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
an  identification  of  genus  and  species  with  matter  and 
form. 

It  was  thought  that  the  material  or  essential  substratum, 
or  the  substance  of  a  thing  (that  part  which,  according  to 
the  Catholic  theology,  is  changed  in  the  process  of  tran- 
substantiation),  is  the  genus ;  and  that  the  outward  form  or 
appearance  is  the  species.  See  a  distinct  statement  to  this 
eflfect  in  Porphyrins,  p.  3,  b.  38,  ed.  Bekker.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  same  word  is  used  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin  to  signify  both  logical  species  and  form  (c7^oc, 
species). 

(On  the  predicables,  see  some  remarks  in  an  able  article 
in  the  Westminster  Review,  No.  1 7  ;  and  a  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  1829,  entitled  An  Examination  qfsome 
Passages  in  Dr.  Whateley's  Elements  of  Logic.) 

PREDICAMENTS,  or  CATEGORIES,  are  certain 
heads  of  general  notions  or  propositions,  an  inquiry  into 
which  is  contained  in  a  treatise  by  Aristotle  which  stands 
first  in  the  extant  series  of  his  logical  writings.  [Or- 
oanon, p.  9.]  The  following  are  the  predicaments,  or 
categories,  as  classified  by  Aristotle  :-~l,  substance  {oiiaia) ; 
2,  quantity  (r6  iroaov) ;  3,  relation  {rd.  irpoQ  n) ;  4,  quality 
(woionjc);  5,  opposition  (rd  ivrticufiiva)  ^  6,  priority  {t6 
wportpov);  7,  simultaneity  {rb  &fia);  8,  motion  (KivtiffiQ), 

The  most  important  part  of  Aristotle's  treatise  on  cate- 
gories is  that  which  relates  to  oitaia,  or  substance ;  since  it 
contains  a  discussion  (and  tolerably  correct  explanation)  of 
the  origin  of  general  notions.  It  proves  that  Aristotle  did 
not  adopt  the  theory  of  realism,  although  realistic  expres- 
sions and  tendencies  may  be  occasionally  discerned  in  his 
writings.  According  to  modern  usage,  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  Aristotle's  categories  would  belong  to  metaphysi- 
cal rather  than  logical  science. 

A  copious  and  accurate  abridgement  of  Aristotle's  treatise 
on  the  categories  may  be  found  in  Barth6lemy  Saint-Hilaire*s 
'  Logi^ue  d'Aristote,'  tom.  i.,  p.  140-»2.  See  also  Ritter's 
Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  vol.  iii.,  p.  76. 

PREDICATE.    [Oroanon.] 

PRE'FET,  PREFECT.    [Department.] 

PREFIX.    [Lanouaoe.] 

PREHNITE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  crystallized  and 
massive.  Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage 
easy  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  primary  form,  and  less  so 
in  the  direction  of  the  lateral  faces.  Fracture  uneven 
Hardness,  scratches  glass  easily.  Becomes  electric  by  beat. 
Colour  white,  grey,  and  various  shades  of  green  and  greenish 
yellow.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent,  translucent.  Spe- 
cific gravity  2*926.  The  varietywhich  occurs  in  small  thin 
crystals  is  called  Koupholite.  The  cr}'stals  of  this  substance 
have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  exhibit  rounded  faces. 

Massive  varieties:  botryoidal,  globular,  and  stalactitic, 
structure  broad  fibrous;  amorphous,  structure  granular, 
compact,  with  rough  surfaces.  It  occurs  also  in  rolled 
masses. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  is  converted  into  a  white  8Coria» 
and  fuses  into  a  compact  globule ;  with  borax  it  readily  be- 
comes a  clear  glass. 

This  mineral  was  first  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
it  has  since  been  met  with  in  many  places  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe,  as  Scotland,  Cornwall,  France,  &e. 
Koupholite  occurs  at  Bardges,  department  des  Haatei* 
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Pyr£n£cs.     The   annexed  analyws  of  Koupholile  are  by 
Vanquelin  (I)  and  by  I^ugier  (2): — 

(1)  (-2) 


i  Silica 

4S 

4J-50 

Alumina 

21 

ss-so 

Lime     . 

•J3 

20-40 

Oxide  of  iron     . 

4 

3 

Potash  and  soda 

^~ 

0-75 

Water 

— 

<> 

•0 

99  9715 

PRELATE  (etymologically  from  prtv  and  latus),  a  person 
prff erred  or  advanced  before  another  ;  but  it  is  confined  to 
a  particular  species  of  preferment  or  advancement,  namely, 
that  amongst  the  clergy,  and  it  is  applied  to  those  only 
among  them  ^vho  have  attained  the  very  highest  dignity, 
that  of  bishop  or  archbishop,  to  which  wc  may  add  jHitn'arc/t, 
in  such  churches  as  have  an  oflicer  so  denominated.  The ! 
"word  prelate  has  however  in  antient  times  been  applied  tu 
simple  priests,  members  of  (he  clerical  body  in  general. 

PRELUDE  {Prffilwiiunit  a  preamble),  a  brief  intro- 
duction to  a  piece  of  (most  commonly)  piano-forte  music;  a 
few  chords,  ora  flourish,  to  prepare  the  hand.of  the  player, 
and  draw  the  attention  of  the  auditors  to  what  is  to  follow. 
A  prelude  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  an  extemporaneous  effu- 
sion, and  as  such  is  no  bad  test  uf  the  musical  knowledge  of 
the  performer. 

PREMISES.    [Oroanon] 

PRE'MIUM  (in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  ar- 
ticle Bounty)  is  a  reward  given  out  of  the  public  revenue  to 
encourage  manufactures  or  other  branches  of  industry ;  but 
prizes  given  by  agricultural  and  other  societies  are  in  reality 
the  same  thing  as  premiums.  Premiums  encourage  and 
reward  competition;  but  when  it  is  proposed  to  foster 
any  new  art  by  liberal  premiums  there  is  less  certainty 
of  an  interest  thus  sustained  establishing  itself  upon  the 
only  natural  foundation— that  which  arises  from  the  en- 
couragement of  the  public;  and  premiums  then  fall  under 
the  same  objections  as  bounties.  These  objections  arc  in- 
separable from  a  system  of  bounties,  but  the  judicious  dis- 
triuution  of  premiums  may  occasionally  be  attended  with 
advantage.  Adam  Smith  says  of  premiums  that  '  by  en- 
couraging extraordinary  dexterity  and  ingenuity,  they  serve 
to  keep  up  the  emulation  of  the  workmen  actually  employed 
in  those  respective  o<'cupations,  and  are  not  considerable 
enough  to  turn  towards  any  one  of  them  a  greater  share  of 
the  capital  of  the  country  than  what  would  go  to  it  of  its 
own  accord.  Their  tendency  is  not  to  overturn  the  natural 
balance  of  employments,  but  to  render  the  work  which  is 
done  in  each  as  perfect  and  complete  as  possible.  The  ex- 
pense of  premiums,  besides,  is  very  trifling  ;  that  of  bounties 
ven*  great/     {Health  o/Nationx,  book  iv.,  chap.  5.) 

PREMNA,  a  genus  of  plants  uf  the  natural  family  of 
Verbenaces,  which  is  characterised  by  a  cup-shaped  cal>x, 
a  5-cleft  bilabiate  corolla.  Stamens  4,  didynamous.  Drupe 
pea-shaped,  with  a  four-celled  nut.  The  species  consist  of  ^ 
shrubs  and  small  trees,  which  are  indigenous  in  Asia  and 
New  Holland,  having  opposite  leaves,  inflorescence  in  ter- 
minal cymes,  with  small  flowers. 

The  majority  of  the  species  are  remarkable  for  the  fetid 
odour  of  their  leaves,  though  those  of  P.  cordifolia  arc 
somewhat  fragrant,  and  those  of  P.  esculenta  are  employed 
as  diet  by  the  natives  of  C  hitta^ong.  P.  intcgrifolia  has 
roots  of  a  burning  taste,  with  leaves  of  a  hircine  odour.  The 
leaves,  applied  to  the  head,  are  said  to  cure  headache,  and  a 
decoction  of  the  roots  is  employed  as  a  stimulant  in  foxers, 
flatulence,  &c.  P.  latifolia  has  wood  of  a  white  colour 
and  firm  texture,  employed  for  various  economical  purposes, 
in  which  it  ai^recs  in  character  with  the  teak  tree,  Gmehna 
orborea,  and  others  which  belong  to  the  same  natural 
family. 

PREMONSTRATENSIAN  ORDER.  The  PrtMnon- 
stratensians  were  canons  who  lived  according  to  the  rule  of 
St.  Austin,  as  reformed  bv  St.  Norbert.  ahcr wards  arch- 
bi»hop  of  Magdeburg,  who  set  up  this  regulation  about  a.d. 
11*2U,  at  Prenioiisiratuin  in  the  diocese  of  Laon  in  Picardy, 
a  place  so  called  because  pointed  out,  as  it  was  said,  by  the 
bles*^  Virgin  to  be  the  head  of  this  reformed  order. 

Thest*  canons  wt-re  aUo  called  U  hit*'  Canomt  {tmux  their 
habit,  which  was  a  white  ca.ssock  with  a  riK'het  over  it,  a 
long  white  cliiuk,  and  white  caps.  They  were  brought 
into  England  shortly  afier  ad.  1140,  and  settled  first  at 
Ntwbouse  in  Lincolnshire.     They  had  in  England  a  con- 


servator of  their  privileges,  but  were  neT«nbeW% 
visited  by  their  superiors  of  Premonstre,  nho  rusr 
contributions  out  of  them,  as  the  geiieralt  or  fwTnsn 
of  the  C^luniacs  or  Cistercians  al!>o  dwl  fnim  tt.«-ir 
till  restrained  from  it  by  the  |  arliamcut  of  Car^«l«. 
last  year  of  Edward  I.,  a.d.  1.'IU7.  This  ii^cte  d.d 
strain  the  foreign  heads  from  visit ing  their  cWge  n 
land,  governing  their  monks,  or  exercUing  tht  'LK-ifi 
their  order,  provided  they  carrieil  no  moaei  iwii 
them.  So  that  the  religious  of  this  order  in  F.:^^ 
tinned  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot  of  Pm» 
and  the  general  chapter  of  tho  urdvr  till  a-Ia.  Ij.i, 
they  were  exempted  from  it  by  a  bull  of  Pi/(«e  Ju. 
confirmed  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  whvn  ilic  »i.pi:ni>r.i 
the  houses  of  this  order  in  England  and  Wi!ir»  «a 
to  the  abbot  of  \Velbi*ck  in  Nottin^ham^ri;!*-. 
reckoned  about  thirty-five  houses  of  Klii»  ord^r  l 
land. 

(Tanner,  Sot  it.  Mnnast..  prcf.,  p.  xi. ;  Dugd.,  M'*n 
new  ed.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  S56  ) 

PRE1>0S1T10NS  arc  certain  word:*  vUnh  «\| 
relation  between  diflerent  things.  All  word*  may 
vided  into  notional  and  relational.  [Notion.  N-.t 
Notional  words  are  those  which  express  notion*.  xz4 
are  objects  of  the  understanding.  Relational  «<x 
those  which  merely  express  a  relation  between  ihed 
things  which  are  expressed  by  notional  words.  Diui. 
went  tn  town,'  *  he  walke<l  with  hia  fncnd.*  ibc  vi 
and  tcith  are  relational  words,  that  i»,  they  ^tuntti  l 
tions  of  'he  went'  and  M)c  walked*  re»pecSir»J/  v.:, 
notions  of  *  io^'n '  and  *  friend.* 

Harris  defines  a  preposition  *  to  be  a  part  of  %fce 
void  itself  of  signitii'aiion,  but  so  formed  as  to  ul. 
words  that  are  significant,  and  that  refuse  to  cca!« 
unite  of  themselves.*  This  definition  has  been  »C.i<- 
Horne  Tooke,  who  considers  it  ab«»urd  tu  imagine  ibi 
in  the  formation  of  any  language,  would  inveni  wori 
out  some  meaning,  and  to  which  singly  the;  atiari 
determinate  idea,  and  he  accordingly  endeavuiin  li 
that  every  preposition  was  originally  a  «'erb  ur  a  d-ju 
a  certain  extent  however  both  ihe^e  writers  axe  *" 
since,  according  to  Harris,  prepusitionft  are  usual, 
used  to  unite  words  that  are  in  tlieni selves  magnifies: 
is,  they  are  only  relational  words ;  but,  at  the  sa3.< 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Home  Tooke  is  rii^bt  i 
tending  that  prepositions  were  originally  »igpiflr«ni 
all  words  which  now  merely  express  relations  appear  i 
been  originally  notional  wonls. 

Prepositions  are  so  called  because  they  aiv  fv^po 
pi-efixed  to  the  words  with  which  they  aze  cunaccicHi 
the  name  is  an  unfortunate  one,  sinre  tbey  are  tomi 
postpntted  or  placed  after  such  wurds»  wk  in  tchtr* 
tchert'iu,  voherefrom,  thereby,  ice.  In  languazc^  V.l 
own,  which  have  hardly  any  inflections,  the  relaiion 
one  thing  bears  to  another  can  only  be  expre»acd  by 
of  prepositions;  but  in  languages  which  possess  xde 
like  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  same  relation  may  frc^ 
he  expressed  by  means  of  cases,  which  are  in  lac:  a 
tions  {daced  at  the  end  of  nouns.  Thus,  in  the  ex 
*  the  son  t\f  the  king,'  we  express  the  relation  betwev 
and  '  king  *  by  the  preix)sition  *  of;'  while  in  Latm  tbi 
relation  is  expressed  by  t>  placed  af^er  the  Latin  «i 
king.yif/ffi«  reg-is.  But  as  tho  meaning  ot  these  rif 
ingH  was  not  always  definite  enough,  it  became  cu»i 
to  mark  the  relation  more  precisely  b\  prefixing  « 
words,  as  in  our  own  language.  The  casc-endin-^  b^ 
were  not  dropped  ;  so  that  in  such  expressions  a«  «ii/ii 
cum  reg-e,  pro  ref^-e^  the  noun  may  be  said  to  bai 
words  to  mark  relation,  one  placed  before  and  ibc 
after  it. 

The  number  of  prepositions  differs,  as  might  be  ex; 
in  different  languages.      The  Greek  ^grammarians 
only  eighteen,  the  llitin  about  fifty.     In  Enzli«h  the  : 
ing  words  arc  usually  considered  as  prepositions:—.' 
about;    after;  against;    among,  amongst:    annd.  i 
around,    round;   at;   between,  betwixt;    boyoi.d:   1 
l)ehind;  beneath;   below;   beside;  by;  down:    for: 
in,    into:    near,   nigh;    of;   off";   over;   on,  upon: 
through,  thriiughout ;  tdl,  until;  lo, unto;  Inward,  toi 
under,  underneath;  up:  with;  wtihin:  without. 

Hesiiles  these  prt'|>o<itions,  there  ore  in  Engli«-h. 
Greek,  and  many  other  languages  rerlaiii  pnrtic!«i 
found  singly,  or  uncompounde^H  and  vhich  are  tb 
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culled  inseparable  prepositions,  as  in  English  be,  /or,  /ore, 
mis,  &c.,  wliicli  ocuur  in  such  words  as  be-stir,  be-speak; 
for- bid,  /or-sake ;  /ore-see,  /ore-know;  mis-take,  mis- 
deed, &c. 

PRE  ROGATI VE,  a  word  descended  to  us  from  ihe  limes 
of  the  Romans,  or,  rather,  adopted  from  their  language,  to 
denote  a  certain  power  in  the  constitution  of  monarchical 
Elates.  Its  etymology  is  obvious,  though  the  formation  is 
not  perhaps  quite  accordant  with  the  analogies.  PtcbvltA 
Togo  would  seem  to  give  the  sense  of  precedence  in  asking, 
while  prerogative  means  precedence  in  being  asked,  the 
right  of  having  the  consent  first  obtained  of  the  party  in 
whom  the  prerogative  is  vested,  before  any  change  shall  be 
made  in  the  matters  comprehended  within  the  prerogative. 
The  term  is  confined  to  cases  of  dignity,  to  things  indeed 
which  affect  the  common  interest  when  men  are  bound  to- 
gether in  a  political  state;  and  though  we  might  speak,  as 
indeed  men  sometimes  do,  of  the  prerogative  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  the  prerogative  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmons,  or 
even  of  tlio  prerogative  of  the  people,  it  is  more  usual  to 
regard  the  word  as  belonging  to  the  right  which  the  king 
possesses  of  being  consulted,  and  his  consent  obtained,  in 
whatever  concerns  the  business  of  the  nation. 

Thus  the  consent  of  the  king  (or  queen  regnant)  must  be 
fust  obtained  before  any  new  law  can  be  made,  or  any  change 
in  the  laws  at  present  existing,  and  this  appears  to  be  prero- 
gative in  its  purest  state,  and,  indeed,  in  its  only  state  of  ab- 
i}olutc  purity.  Other  things  which  are  now  understood  to 
be  comprehended  under  the  term  prerogative,  are  only  ac- 
cretions to  this  the  true  prerogative,  or  things  which  have 
naturally  shot  forth  out  of  it:  unless  wo  choose  to  take  a 
view  of  the  whole  subject  which  shall  take  it  wholly  out  of 
the  si'0])e  of  the  etymological  sense,  and  regard,  as  indeed 
many  do,  the  word  prerogative  as  standing  to  indicate  the 
primordial  and  original  power  of  any  prince,  the  king  of 
England  for  instance,  which  has  been  from  time  to  lime 
reduced  and  confined  by  the  resistance,  passive  or  active,  of 
the  subject.  However  the  term  may  be  chosen  or  applied, 
it  now  denotes  not  only  the  privilege  of  being  consulted  in 
any  intended  change  of  the  law,  and  the  consent  obtained, 
but  the  right  of  making  war  or  peace,  of  laying  embargos, 
of  commissioning  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  of  sending 
and  receiving  ambassadors,  of  making  treaties,  of  bestowing  ' 
honours,  conferring  rank,  and  creating  peers.  To  these  are 
to  be  added  the  regulation  of  the  coinage  and  of  weights 
and  measures;  the  pardoning  of  offenders,  which  is  some- 
times tailed  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy;  the 
(ailing,  proroguing,  and  dissolving  parliament,  in  which  how- 
ever the  king's  prerogative  has  been  restrained  by  positive 
enactments ;  and,  lastly,  various  rights  which  the  king  enjoys 
in  rcrsjxjct  of  his  position  as  head  of  the  church.  All  these 
things  the  king  (queen)  does  by  his  prerogative,  his  own  sole 
will,  without  any  application  to  parliament,  or  to  any  court 
or  council  whatever,  though  members  of  the  Privy  Council, 
those  particularly  who  form  what  is  called  the  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil, or  the  ministers,  are  supposed  to  advise  the  king  in  the 
exercise  of  his  prerogative,  and  are  sometimes  made 
answerable  by  parliament  for  the  injudicious  or  dangerous 
exercise  of  it.  Theoretically  however  and  nominally,  these 
are  prerogatives  of  the  king  himself— rights  inherent  in 
hnn  in  virtue  of  his  otlice,  as  much  his  as  the  subject  has 
certain  rights  belonging  to  him,  either  as  a  member  of  the 
(iieat  community  of  Engl5hmen,  or  as  belonging  to  some 
particular  section  to  which  he  belongs,  or  to  some  particular 
ollico  in  which  he  is  placed.  In  the  mutual  respect  of 
each,  and  the  forbearance  of  each  to  encroach  on  the  rights 
or  prerogatives  belonging  to  each  other,  lies  the  balance  of 
tho  English  constitution;  and  out  of  it  arises  security  to 
all,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  which  belong  to  a 
well  ordered  political  community.  When  evils  are  perceived, 
when  the  subject  claims  rights  which  are  incompatible  with 
wholesome  government,  or  when  the  king  claims  rights  as 
falling  within  the  scope  of  any  part  of  his  prerogative  which 
are  opposed  to  the  common  good,  there  are  remedial  powers 
in  the  constitution  which  bring  things  right;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament to  see  to  this. 

PREROGATIVE  COURT,  a  court  held  by  each  of  the 
archhi-hops  (or  their  officials)  of  England  and  Ireland,  by 
virtue  of  his  prerogative,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  va- 
iidiivof  wills,  registering  them,  and  granting  probate  or 
administration.  Its  jurisdiction  attaches  where  one  dies 
possessed  of  bona  notabilia,  that  is,  of  goods  to  the  value  of 


bL  (except  in  the  diocese  of  London,  where  it  is  10/.)  in  one 
diocese  or  peculiar,  and  also  goods,  altogether  of  the  same 
amount,  in  some  other  diocese  or  dioceses,  peculiar  or  pe- 
culiars, within  the  same  province ;  or  where  one,  not  bemg 
on  a  journey,  dies  in  one  diocese  or  peculiar,  possessed  of 
goods  of  that  amount  in  another  diocese  within  the  same 
province.  A  peculiar  is  a  district  exempt  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese  wherein  it  lies.  By 
means  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  one  administration  becomes 
sufficient;  and  the  inconvenience  and  uncertainty  of  taking 
out  administration  in  various  dioceses,  &c.  are  avoided 
Where  a  person  dies  out  of  a  province,  leaving  bona  nota- 
bilia in  one  of  its  dioceses  exclusively,  the  prerogative  and 
diocesan  courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction.  A  probate  of 
the  will  of  a  bishop  must  in  all  cases  be  prerogative.  A  pre- 
rogative probate  granted  where  there  are  not  bona  notabiha 
in  several  dioceses,  &c..  is  only  voidable;  but  a  diocesan 
probate,  where  there  are,  is  absolutely  void.  (4  InsU,  335  * 
Williams  On  Executors,  <J*c.) 

PRESBURG,  PotfowiMw  (in  Hungarian,  Pbsony),  once 
the  capital  of  Hungary,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Danube,  in  48°  8' N.   lat.  and    17°  10'4y'  E.  long. 
It  is  built  on  a  hill  of  moderate  height,  commanding  a 
fine  view  over  an  extensive  plain  watered  by  the  Danube, 
the  horizon  being  open  in  every  direction  except  towards 
the  north-west,  where  it  is  intercepted  by  distant  mountains. 
The  Danube  is  here  130  toiscs  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats  365  paces  in  length,  which  was  substituted 
in  1825  for  the  tlying-bridge.    The  fortifications  have  been 
demolished,  and  the  suburbs  are  no  longer  separated  from 
the  city.    It  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  or  at  least  under  the  great  Moravian  kingdom 
which   the  Maygars  contributed    to  overthrow.     It  was 
chiefly  peopled  by  German  colonists,  and  was  an  important 
frontier  fortress  against  the  Germans  and  Bohemians.    It 
suffered  severely  in  the  successive  wars,  as  well  with  those 
natmns  as  with  the  Tartars  (1241)  and  the  Turks.     In  1446, 
Ofen  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  Presburg 
was  declared  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  diets 
were  held  here  till  the  year  1784,  when  Joseph  II.  de- 
cided that  the  viceroy  and  palatine,  with  the  high  officers 
of  government,  should  reside  at  Ofen,  as  a  more  central 
situation.    The  emperor  is  however  still  crowned  here  as 
king  of  Hungary.    Presburg,  which  was  formerly  not  only 
the  handsomest,  but  the  most  important  and  most  populous 
city  in  the  kingdom,  is  now  far  surpassed  in  all  respects  by 
Pesth,  in  political  importance  by  Ofen,  and  in  population  by 
Dcbreczyn.    Including  the  suburb  of  Blumenthal,  with  the 
Zuckermandel  and  the  Schlossberg  (which  belong  to  Count 
Palffy,  and  are  not  properly  parts  of  the  city,  though  com- 
monly reckoned  as  such),   it  has  a  population  of  38,800 
inhabitants,  of  whom  8U00  are  Protestants  and  2700  Jews. 
The  trade  of  the  city  is  neither  nourishing  nor  increasing : 
the  navigation  of  the  Danube  has  not  afibrded  much  advan- 
tage, but  it  is  expected  that  the  increasing  number  of  steam- 
boats that  navigate  the  river  from  Vienna  to  its  mouth, 
and  thence  to  Constantinople,  will  prove  very  beneficial  to 
Presburg.    The  principal  buildings  are — the  cathedral,  in 
which  the  kings  of  Hungary  are  crowned ;  the  county-hall, 
the  an  lien  t    senate-house,   the  archiepiscopal  palace,  the 
palace  of  prince  Grassalkovics,  and  the  theatre.     Among 
the  public  institutions  are  a  Catholic  academy,  with  a  li- 
brary of  12,000  volumes;   a  Protestant  lyccum,  a  Catholic 
gymnasium,  a  royal  national  model  school,  several  other 
schools  (one  of  them  an  infant-school),  an  hospital,  and  the 
great  library  of  Ck>unt  A^pony,  of  50,000  volumes,  three 
monks'  convents,  and  two  nunneries.    On  a  hill  out  of  the 
city,  439  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Danube,  arc  the  remains 
of  the  royal  palace,  whith,  after  having  been  long  used  as  a 
barracks,  was  burnt  down  in  181 1,  and  has  not  been  restored. 
The  Grerman  language  and  manners  prevail,  together  with 
the  Slavonian.    There  is  much  agreeable  society  at  Pres- 
burg, in  consequence  of  the  many  magnates  and  nobles,  of 
officers  living  on  their  pensions,  of  clergy,  and  professors. 
The  chapter,  consisting  of  twelve  canons,  is  antient,  and 
well  endowed.  There  are  various  manufactures  of  woollens, 
silk,  tobacco,  snuff,  oil,  rosoglio,  and  some  tanneries,  but  all 
on  a  small  scale.     The  environs  of  Presburg    are  very 
agreeable,  and  there  are  numerous  places  of  amusement 
and  public  resort.    One  of  the  remarkable  spots  is  an  arti- 
ficial hill,  or  mound,  of  inconsiderable  height,  to  which  the 
king  of  Hungary  rides  after  his  coronation,  and  brandishe* 
a  naked  sword  towards  the  four  cardinal  points,  to  intimata 
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that  ho  will  defend  the  kingdom  against  its  enemies,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  may  come. 

(Jenny,  Hamlbuch ;  J.  von  Thiele,  Das  K'onii^nich  I'n- 
garie;  Blumcnbach,6>wa7£/tf  der  OesterreichenSlonarchie ; 
Ha.Mel;  Stoin;  &c.) 

PRESBYTERIANS  (irpKrCurfpoc,  an  elder)  arc  profcs- 
Boni  of  the  Christian  relij^ion  who  believe  that  there  is  no 
order  in  the  churoh,  as  established  by  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles«  superior  to  that  of  Presbyters ;  that  all  ministers,  being 
ambassadors  of  Chri.st,  are  ecjual  by  commission ;  that  Pres- 
byter or  Elder,  and  Bishop,  are  only  different  names  for 
the  same  pcrsion  ;  and  that  Deacons  are  laymen  whni»e  office 
is  chiefly  to  take  care  of  the  poor.  A  Presbytery  {v^io^vripiov) 
they  regard  as  a  sotriety  of  clerical  and  lay  Presbyters,  or, 
as  they  usually  call  them.  Ministers  and  lay  Elders.  In 
support  of  these  opinions  they  allege  several  passages  of  the 
New  Testament.  They  affirm  that  the  primitive  form  of 
church  government  was  universally  Presbyterian,  and  that 
this  form,  having,  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  been  sup- 
planted by  Episcopacy,  was  restored  in  some  parts  of  Euro)>e 
after  the  Reformation  had  begun. 

The  most  noted  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  present  day 
is  that  of  Scotland,  which  is  called  the  Kirk,  of  which  we 
shall  here  furnish  a  short  account. 

Prcsbvterianisim  was  introduced  into  Scotland  about 
1560.  tJnder  Calvin*s  direction  this  discipline  had  already 
been  put  into  operation  at  Geneva,  whence  it  was  brought 
by  John  Knox  into  his  native  land,  though  not  in  precisely 
the  same  form  as  that  which  was  afterwards  given  to  it. 
King  James  I.,  who  had  been  a  Pre&byterian  in  Scotland, 
and  who  embraced  Episcopacy  upon  coming  to  the  English 
throne,  made  Episcopacy,  nominally  at  least,  the  religion  of 
Scotland.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Pre^bytcnanism  re- 
gained the  ascendency,  but  Episcopacy  was  once  more  de- 
clared the  established  religion  at  the  lestoration  of  Charles 
II.  At  the  Revolution  in  1G88,  Presbyterian  ism  was  re- 
established in  Scotland  by  authority  of  Parliament,  and 
thus  it  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

The  constitution  of  Presbyterian  ism  in  Scotland  is  as  fol- 
lows:—The  Kirk  Session,  consisting  of  the  minister  and  lay 
or  ruling  elders  of  a  parish  or  congregation,  is  the  lowest 
court  of  judicature,  the  minister  being,  ex  ofhcio,  the  mode- 
rator or  chairman.  This  Kirk  Session  has  power  to  cite 
before  it  any  members  of  the  congregation,  unu  to  examine, 
instruct,  rebuke,  admonish,  and  suspend  them  from  the 
Eucharist.  The  Presbytery  is  next  in  authority,  and  con- 
sists of  all  the  minifttersof  a  certain  district,  and  one  ruling 
elder  from  each  parish,  who  is  chosen  half-yearly.  At  the 
meeting  of  a  Presbytery,  a  mo<Ierator  is  chosen  out  of  the 
ministers.  There  are  G'J  Presbyteries,  each  consisting  of 
parishes  in  number  not  more  than  24  nur  fewer  than  12. 
The  I^vincial  Synods,  of  which  there  are  15,  meet  twice  in 
the  year,  and  are  composed  of  the  Presbyteries  within  the 
provinces  which  give  name  to  the  Synods.  The  highest  au- 
thority is  the  General  Assembly,  whicji  meets  annually. 
Tliis  is  composed  of  delegates  from  each  Presbytery,  from 
every  royal  borough,  andlrom  each  of  the  Scotch  universi- 
ties,  and  the  president  is  a  nobleman  who  represents  the 
person  of  the  king,  and  who  is  called  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner.  In  all  matters  of  dispute  the  appeal  lies 
from  the  Kirk  Session  to  the  Presbytery,  from  tnis  to  the 
Provincial  Synod,  and  from  the  Provincial  Synod  to  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly.  Persons  are  appointed  ministers  by  the 
layin;^  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbyter)'.  The  maintenance 
of  (he  ricrgy  is  regulated  by  the  slate,  and  they  are  no- 
minated to  livings  by  patrons.  The  Kirk  has  no  Liturgy,  no 
oltar.  and  no  instrumental  music.  Its  doctrine  is  Calvinistic. 
At  the  Revoluti(m  the  Westminster  Confes«^ion  wasa|>i)otnted 
the  standard  of  the  national  faith,  and  it  was  enacted  that 
no  person  should  be  admitted  or  nui tinned  a  minister  or 
pa>acher  in  this  churrh,  without  bubscnbing  to  this  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  as  his  faith.  By  the  Act  of  Union  in  17U7,  the 
same  subscription  is  retiuired  of  all  pnire>bors,  principals, 
re<^ents,  ma>ters,  and  others  bearing  otiice  in  any  of  the 
four  universities  of  Scotland. 

There  are  however  many  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  national  establishment,  and  who  are 
called  Seceders.  But  they  maintain  the  same  articles  of  faith 
as  the  members  of  the  Kirk,  and  hold  As^ociate  Synods  for 
re>:ulaii!ig  matters  of  discipline.  They  secede.  becau>e  they 
Mippose  tiic  Kirk  to  be  in  a  slate  not  consistent  with  its  ac- 
knouledgi^l  prim  ipli*s. 

The  first   Piesb>terian  congregation  in    England  was 


formed  at  Wandsworth,  near  Ldndun.  in  1572.  In  tbt 
of  Charles  I.,  1645,  it  was  proposed,  in  th«  trcaly  Oivi- 
bridge,  to  make  the  Established  Church  of  EngUrtd  Ptab- 
tericii,  and  the  proposition  was  carried  into  effect  bi  «n 
of  trial  in  IG46.  In  1649  the  Prehbylcnan  disnpliArvu 
sanctioned  by  parliament,  and  the  Established  CbHrch  «« 
Presbyterian  till  Episcopacy  was  reatored  with  ibe  miov 
tion  of  Charles  H.  in  1660. 

There  are  still  congregations  in  England  called  Pnnby- 
terian  ;  but  in  both  doctrine  and  discipline  Uiev  Uer  ca- 
terially  from  the  Scottish  Presbyterian*.  *  Tlic  LaJ.^b 
Presbyterians,  as  they  are  called,*  says  one  of  tbrir  «r.tm, 
'adopt  nearly  the  same  mode  of  church  govemmeat  lu 
the  Independents.  Their  chief  ditTcrcnce  from  ibr  I:  ;«- 
pendents  is,  that  they  arc  lets  attached  to  Calvimsm.  iii 
consequently  admit  a  greater  latitude  of  reli^as  irs> 
ment.* 

(Broughton*s  BibUotheca  Historico-Sacra ;  Wahiifc'i 
Dictionary  of  all  Befiffions,) 

PRESCOT.    [Lancashire.] 

PRESCRIPTION.  ' No  custome  U to  bee  allovtd.  ui 
such  custome  as  hath  been  used  by  title  of  pre»cnpt<ua.  :his 
is  to  say,  from  time  out  of  mind.  But  diven  opiojoc*  it^ 
been  of  lime  out  of  mind,  &c.  and  of  title  of  pv»cr> 
tion,  which  is  all  one  in  the  law.'  (Litt.,  ^  iru.t  Aeeori- 
in;;  to  this  passage,  *  time  out  of  mind,*  and  *  pnncripii^' 
which  are  the  same  thing  in  law.  are  essential  to  cuitfu 
another  essential  to  custom  is  usage.  But  there  is  a  rioii 
or  title  which  is  specially  called  prescnption.  and  mh.ch  u 
like  custom  so  far  as  it  has  the  inseparable  iocidrnti  d  tine 
and  usage;  but  it  differs  from  cuatom  in  the  raann«ria 
which  it  is  pleaded,  which  diflerence  showi  tbe  diScfcoec  ^ 
Llie  right.  This  claim  is  called  prescription,  bcraait  Of 
plaintiff  or  defendant  who  makes  it  *  prc»cnbetli  ibaL'isc; 
stating,  after  the  word  '  pre.^cribcth,*  the  nature  of  u  riu& 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  prcscnptioa  (C^Lui. 
1 14,  a; :— *  I  S.,  seised  of  the  manor  of  D.  in  fee,  pmentaii 
thus :  that  I.  S.,  his  ancestors,  and  all  whose  ciiaii  kt 
hath  in  the  sayd  manor,  had  and  uoed  to  haie 
of  pasture  time  of  mind  in  such  a  place,  &c,  beio; 
land  of  some  other,  &c.,  as  pertaining  to  tbe  mb 
The  claim  of  a  copyholder  of  a  manor  for  commoo  of] 
ture  in  the  maimr,  alleges  a  custom  time  out  of 
within  the  same  manor,  by  which  all  the  copi  hoiden  of  t:a 
manor  have  had  and  used  common  of  pasture  m  A  Tsg 
claim  by  prescription  then  is  properly  a  claim  of  a  deter- 
minate person :  the  claim  by  custom,  as  opposed  to  »- 
scription.  is  local,  and  sipplies  to  a  certain  place,  a=i  u 
many  persons,  and  perhaps,  it  may  be  added,  to  aa  ladttB^ 
minate  number,  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  pansh.  Hie  L'.hw- 
ing  definition  of  prescription  appears  to  be  bocb  guMcutnily 
comprehensive  and  exact: — '  Prescriptioo  h  vtco  ■  eaa 
claimeth  any  thing  for  that  he,  his  anceslDTi»  or  yi^Ucit- 
sors,  or  they  whose  estate  he  hath,  have  Lad  or  uae^  aai 
thing  all  the  time  whereof  no  memory  is  to  the  eootran ' 
{T.dftla  Ley.)  From  this  definition' it  follows  thatpct- 
scription  may  be  a  claim  of  a  person  as  the  heir  of  his  aacti- 
tors,  or  by  a  corporation  as  representing  their  predRv^ 
sors,  or  by  a  person  who  holds  an  office  or  place  m  vkiCft 
there  is  perpetual  succession ;  or  by  a  man  in  right  of  u 
estate  which  he  holds.  It  is  said  that  certain  perwiu,aiiB^ 
neys  for  instance,  may  prescribe  that  they  and  aUaitenm 
of  the  same  court  ha^c  certain  privileges ;  it  seems  tndil 
whether  this  is  called  prescription  or  custom,  but  it  u  ».« 
consistent  with  the  old  definitions  to  call  it  fresm^H.^ 
since  it  is  not  a  local  usage,  and  it  is  by  or  on  behalf  ti  i 
!  determinate  number  of  persons,  that  is  all  the  altomciktf 
a  particulur  court.     It  is  also  said  that   parish lenen  L:ir 

{)re<cribe  in  a  mutter  of  easement,  as  a  way  to  a  churrb-vsk 
nit  not  for  a  profit  out  of  land  :  such  a  picscnplion  hovrff 
is  not  contained  within  the  above  definition,  and  is  ia«J 
respects  more  properly  a  custom. 

It  is  essential  to  prescription  (subject  to  the  lim:ts:  •:« 
hereinafter  mentioned)  that  the  usage  of  the  thing  r!a.afi 
should  have  been  time  out  of  mind,  continuous,  and  fworf- 
nble.  *Tiinc  out  of  mind'  means,  that  there  must  be  n^ei-- 
deiicc  of  non-u>age  or  of  interruption  inconsistent  witli  ii» 
claim  and  of  a  date  subsetiuent  to  tbe  Ar^i  year  uf  R:rhari  1- 
which  is  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  U»gal  meai  cv 
If  It  can  be  shown,  either  by  evidence  of  persons  liT.ri  V« 
rccoid,  i»r  wiitji.g,  or  by  uny'uthcr  admissible  evidenre.^Ux 
the  allege.1  usage  began  since  the  first  of  Richard  U  la 
prescription  cannot  be  mainiainetL    Repeated  usage 
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must  be  proved  in  order  to  support  the  prescription,  but  an 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  twenty  years  has  been  con- 
sidcrc'l  suifu'ient  proof,  where  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
the  commencement  of  the  enjoyment.   [Presumption.] 

The  tlnng  prescribed  for  must  be  something  definite.  It 
mil  si  also  be  reasonable;  and  it  must  not  he  inconsistent 
wiih  any  established  principle  of  law  ;  for  instance,  it  is  said 
that  a  slieriff  cannot  prescribe  for  takinji^  gifts  for  doing  the 
duties  of  his  otlice.  It  follows  generally,  that  there  can  be 
no  proscription  to  do  any  wrong  or  commit  nuisance,  or  for 
a  thin^r  contrary  to  a  statute.  No  prescription  is  good  which 
is  a:^ainst  the  king's  right  (subject  to  the  limitations  here- 
after mentioned),  conformably  to  the  maxim.  Nullum 
tcnij  us  occurrit  regi;  yet  a  grant  from  the  crown  maybe 
presumed. 

Where  a  man  prescribes  for  a  thing  which  cannot  be 
granted  or  aliened  without  deed,  ho  must  prescribe  in  him- 
self, and  in  his  ancestors,  whose  heir  he  is  ;  and  he  cannot 
prescribe  in  himself  and  those  whose  estate  he  hath;  for  he 
cannot  have  their  estate  without  deed  or  other  writing  whicli 
ought  to  be  showed  to  the  court.  But  of  things  appen- 
dant to  an  manor  or  to  other  lands  or  tenements,  a  roan 
may  prescribe  that  he  and  they  whose  estate  he  hath,  have 
been  seised  of  those  things  as  appendant  to  the  manor  or 
10  such  lands  and  tenements  timeout  of  mind  of  man.  And 
the  reason  is,  that  such  manor  or  lands  and  tenements  may 
])ass  by  alienation  without  deed.     (Litt.,  }  183.) 

From  the  nature  of  the  claim  of  prescription,  it  follows 
t  hat  a  man  cannot  make  a  title  to  land  by  prescription,  for  the 
evidence  of  a  title  to  land  is  quite  different  from  and  incon- 
sistent with  that  of  a  thing  claimed  by  prescription,  which 
only  applies  to  incorporeal  things.  A  man  may  prescribe  for 
all  franchises  and  privileges  which  he  may  have,  without  a  title 
appcuriuj^  (>n  record,  as  for  waifs,  estrays,  wreck,  treasure 
trove  ;  and  to  have  a  park  or  warren,  to  have  a  fair,  market, 
or  rijjht  to  toll,  &c. 

Nothing  can  be  prescribed  for  at  the  present  day  that 
may  not  be  the  subject  of  grant;  for  the  allegation  of 
usiigc  time  out  of  mind  must  be  usage  of  something  which 
could  originate  in  a  lawful  way.  When,  then,  the  claim  of 
juvscription  is  allowed,  it  is  equivalent  to  admitting  that 
there  was  an  original  grant  which  is  now  lost.  (Luttrel's 
caae,  4  Rep.,  8G.)     It  is  however  no  proof  of  a  grant. 

A  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  same  thing  may 
be  claimed  by  prescription  and  by  custom,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  thing  as  saying*  whether  the  same  thing  could  be 
^rantud  to  all  the  mhabitants  of  a  given  place,  and  also 
granted  to  one  person  in  that  place,  either  in  gross  or  in 
respect  of  a  piece  of  land  ;  as  for  instance,  whether  a  private 
light  of  way  may  not  exist  together  with  a  public  right  of 
roal.  (Blewett  v.  Tregonning,  3  A.andE.,  586.)  If  a// pre- 
scription supposes  an  original  grant,  it  is  an  inconsistency  to 
suppo-e  a  grant  to  A,  and  a  grant  of  the  same  thing  to  A 
a; id  others  with  him. 

Tlieie  is  some  confusion  in  the  books  as  to  prescription 
niid  custom,  and  the  real  distinction  between  them  has 
perhaps  not  always  been  observed.  It  seems  immaterial 
whether  the  thing  whose  origin  is  unknown  is  called  pre- 
scription or  custom,  for  the  two  incidents  of  time  and  usage 
belong  to  both.  Still  there  is  the  distinction  as  to  the 
persons  who  claim,  which  has  been  already  stated;  and 
there  is  of  course  a  difference  in  the  evidence,  which  results 
from  the  difference  in  the  pei*sons  claiming,  or  in  whose 
right  it  is  claimed. 

A  prescription  may  be  lost  or  destroyed  in  various  ways. 
If  the  thing  in  respect  of  which  the  prescription  is  claimed 
is  destroyed,  the  prescription  also  is  destroyed.  A  fran- 
chise by  prescription  is  destroyed  if  the  same  liberties  are 
£;  ran  ted  by  the  king  by  charter.  It  may  be  lost  by  non- 
u>;ige.  But  a  prescription  is  not  lost  by  changes  which 
are  immaterial  and  do  not  affect  the  nature  of  the  claim: 
thus  if  a  man  prescribes  for  a  watercourse  to  a  fulling- 
mill,  and  he  converts  it  into  a  grist-mill,  he  does  not  lose 
his  right,  which  is  generally  to  have  a  watercourse  to  a 
in  til  on  a  given  site.  And  if  a  corporation  should  prescribe, 
and  afier wards  have  a  new  name,  it  would  not  lose  the 
light.  (4  Rep.y  86.)  When  the  ownership  of  the  land  and 
ol'  ihe  thing  claimed  out  of  or  upon  it  are  united  in  the 
sume  person,  the  prescription  is  destroyed. 

jleccut  acts  have  made  some  alterations  as  to  prescription, 
and  limited  the  time  within  which  actions  can  be  brought 
{;r  suits  instituted  relating  to  real  property.  The  3  &  4 
AV.  IV.,  c.  27,  applies  to  every  thing  of  a  corporeal  nature, 


which  is  land  in  the  sense  in  which  land  is  interpreted  in 
that  act ;  but  it  only  applies  to  those  kinds  of  property  of  an 
incorporeal    nature,  which  are  advowsons,  annuities,  and 
rents.    The  2  &  3  W.  IV.,  c.  100,  applies  only  to  cases  of 
modus  and  exemption  from  tithes.    The  2  &  3  W.  IV., 
c.  71,  which  is  entitled  *  An  Act  for  Shortening  the  Time 
of  Prescription  in  certain  cases,'  applies  ($1)  to  'claims 
which  may  be  lawfully  made  at  the  common  law  by  custom, 
prescription,  or  grant  to  any  right  of  common  or  other  pro- 
fit or  benefit  to  be  taken  from  or  upon  any  land,  &c.,  ex- 
cept such  matters  and  things  as  are  therein  specially  provided 
for,  and  except  tithes,  rents  and  services ;'  ( <}  2) '  to  any  way 
or  other  easement,  or  to  any  watercourse,  or  the  use  of  any 
water,*  &c.;  and  ($  3)  to  the  use  of  light.    No  claim  to  the 
things  comprised  within  this  statute  *  snail,  when  such  right, 
profit,  or  benefit  (as  is  mentioned  in  $  I)  shall  have  been  ac- 
tually taken   and  enjoyed  by  any  person  claiming  ri^ht 
thereto,  without  interruption  for  the  full  period  of  thirty 
years,  be  defeated  or  destroyed  by  showing  only  that  such 
right,  profit,  or  benefit  was  first  taken  or  enjoyed  at  any 
time  prior  to  such  period  of  thirty  years ;  but  nevertheless 
such  claim  may  be  defeated  in  any  other  way  by  which  the 
same  is  now  liable  to  be  defeated ;  and  where  such  right, 
profit,  or  benefit  shall  have  been  so  taken  and  enjoyed  as 
aforesaid,  for  the  full  period  of  sixty  years,  the  right  thereto 
shall  be  deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible,  unless  it  shall 
appear  that  the  same  was  taken  and  enjoyed  by  some  con- 
sent or  agreement  expressly  made  or  given  for  that  purpose 
by  deed  or  writing.'    As  to  the  rights  enumerated  in  the 
second  section,  the  terms  of  twenty  and  forty  years  are  re- 
spectively fixed  in  the  place  of  the  terms  of  thirty  and  sixty 
years  mentioned  in  the  first  section.     Under  the  third  sec- 
tion, which  applies  to  lights,  an  absolute  right  to  light  may 
be  acquired  by  twenty  years*  uninterrupted  enjoyment,  un- 
less the  use  has  been  enjoyed  by  some  consent  or  agree- 
ment made  or  given  by  deed  or  in  writing.    The  eighth 
section  provides  '  that  when  any  land  or  water  upon,  over, 
or  from  which  any  such  way  or  other  convenient  water- 
course or  use  of  water  shall  have  been  enjoyed  or  derived, 
hath  been  or  shall  be  held  under  any  term  of  life,  or  any 
term  of  years  exceeding  three  years  from  the  granting 
thereof,  the  time  of  the  enjoyment  of  any  such  way  or 
other  matter  as  therein  last  mentioned,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  such  term,  shall  be  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
the  said  period  of  forty  years,  in  case  the  claim  shall  within 
three  years  next  after  the  end  or  sooner  determination  of 
such  term  be  resisted  by  any  person  entitled  to  any  rever- 
sion expectant  on  the  determination   thereof.'     Formerly 
it  was  necessary  for  all  persons  who  claimed  in  respect  of 
an  estate  and  had  not  the  fee,  to  claim  in  the  name  of  the 
person  who  had  the  fee,  but  under  the  last-mentioned  act 
'  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  allege  the  enjoyment  thereof  as  of 
right  by  the  occupiers  of  the  tenement  in  respect  whereof 
the  same  is  claimed,  for  such  of  the  periods  mentioned  in 
the  act  as  may  be  applicable  to  the  case,  and  without  claim- 
ing in  the  name  or  right  of  the  owner  of  the  fee,  as  is  now 
usually  done.* 

This  statute  applies  also  to  '  any  land  or  vater  of  the 
king,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  any  land  being  parcel  of  the 
ducny  of  Lancaster  or  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.' 

By  the  common  law  a  man  m  ight  prescribe  for  a  right  which 
had  at  any  time  been  eivjoyed  by  his  ancestors  or  predecessors ; 
but  the  statute  of  32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  2,  enacted  that  no  per- 
son should  *  make  any  prescription  by  the  seisin  or  posses- 
sion of  his  ancestor,  unless  such  seisin  or  possession  hath 
been  within  threescore  years  next  before  such  prescription 
made.'  This  statute  prevented  any  claim  being  made  by 
prescription  unless  there  had  been  seisin  or  possession  within 
sixty  years;  but  it  still  allowed  the  commencement  of  the 
enjoyment  at  any  time  within  legal  memory  before  the  sixty 
years  to  be  proved.  The  recent  act  directs  that  *  tlie  re- 
spective periods  of  years  thereinbefore  mentioned  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  period  next  before*  some  suit  or  action 
wherein  the  claim  or  matter  to  which  such  period  may 
relate  shall  be  brought  into  question'  ($  4) ;  but  it  only  ex- 
cludes proof  of  commencement  of  enjoyment,  and  it  only  gives 
the  absolute  right,  when  the  several  periods  of  years,  reck- 
oned backwards  from  the  time  of  some  suit  or  action  wherein 
the  matter  is  brought  in  question,  are  completed ;  and  it 
neither  excludes  the  proof  nor  gives  the  absolute  right  if 
there  has  been  an  interruption,  within  the  meaning  of  this 
statute,  which  has  been  submitted  to  or  acquiesced  in  '  for 

•  Riclwrdi  v.  Fr^,  7  A.  &  E.,  698, 
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Olio  year  after  the  party  intcrrnpto^l  >IiaH  have  had  notic*; 
thereof,  and  of  the  peraou  inakiii;;  ur  authorising  the  same.* 


Ill  thesH)  cases,  if  there  \\\\>  Im-oii  se:>iii  ur  p ).sa<.'>biuii  of  the     pressinv,  ami   tlie  wunl  loaea  it&  iiu-aiiiii*;  "f   a  \'. 


thiii}^  fitted  to  produce  the  scnsatiim  of  pre**ure.  ivb 
weight,  the  elaMinly  of  a  -pniiK,  &f.,  couus  l^  U  f- 


(■oiive\i.tl,  and  tukea  that  4>f  an  Ut^eiit    |  ri{«::  ! 
that   perception  if  the  huinai;  bciiife;  weie  siIuAlt  i   •■  i 
ri;cei\e  it. 

This  consideration  is  nut  uinniiH>rtaiit,  f.-r  b  '.lU:.: 
fu>ion  between  pressure  a.i  a  perception,  and  jre**-.* 
cause   proper  tu  pro<hK'c  that   perct'ptt'iu,   L*s  >:«'*: 
many  from  u  clear  understanding  uf  the  NewtoL^..  '..<: 
uf  giavitalion,  has  caused  3»ome  tu  rcjccl   it  alw^j^. 
has  madu  one  ur  two  write  boiik*  a^^iiiniftt  it.     Wr  .v 
mechanics  the  word  Fori  k,  which  really  lue&r.s  i.."r..-: 
the  cause  uf  motion  produce<l,  altered,  cir  prc^-n'r: 
this  wurd  force  having  been  used  iii   twu   il.*:.:.- :   ir 
namely,  buth  in  the  sense  of  pressure  and   m  iLy  A 
leration  produced  by  pressure,  it  is  s»oixiotiuie«  rt.:c*ii 
have  recourse  to  the  word  pressure  lusivad  uf  f.:.i 


ani'vslor  ur  predecessor  within  sixty  years,  the  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  will  still  apply,  and  evidence  of  the  commence- 
ment uf  enjoyment  wiihin  le^al  memory  iniiy  still  be  given. 

The  acts  here  enumerated  do  not  apply  to  a  claim  'of  a 
manor,  a  court  leet,  a  lil>erty,  separate  jurisilictiun,  treasure 
trove,  wreck,  waifs,  and  other  forfeitures,  fair,  market, 
fishery,  toll,  park,  furest.  chace,  or  any  privile;;e  legally 
knuwn  as  a  franchise,  as  well  as  anything  pertaining  to 
those  rights  which  come  under  the  description  of  dignities  or 
ottu'es.'  (Mr.  Hewlett's  Hephj^  iV'i'-  ''>  Cfrtuin  Evidence 
hefisrc  thi*  Select  Committcff  *]f  tho  House  uf  Vouwvjhh  on 
Rei'nrds,  February j  lb3C.) 

The  term  prescription  is  derived  from  the  Roman  law, 
^ut  the  meaning  uf  the  term  in  the  Roman  law  is  different, 
filackstmie  says  (iii.,  c.  I  T,  iiutc  F.),  *  This  title  of  prescrip- 

tiuu  was  well  known  in  the  Roman  law  by  the  name  of  1  precision  uf  laiiguai^e  is  refjaire<l.  The  m .:..:. 
iisucapiu  (Z>/A^,  41.  tit.  3,  s.  ;}),  so  called  because  a  man  that  !  planets  is  continually  aUcrcd:  there  must  b«  i  {-r^: 
gaihb  a  title  by  prescription  may  be  said  //w/  rem  cti/.ere,*  I  cause  of  that  alieratioii,  a  force,  an  a^eni  prober  :.  p 
This  remark  is  not  correct.  Usucapio  in  the  Roman  law  the  sensation  of  pressure  in  a  human  bi-in'^  wiu*.'  ^ 
was  founde<l  solely  tm  possession  as  such  [lN)SbKssiON],  and  terfere  with  it,  if  such  a  thins;  could  be  :  ur.  in  v;.  ti.:^. 
i(  applied  only  tu  'curporeal  thini^s :'  *  by  the  la\\:s  of  the  gua^e,  a  pressure.  If  it  is  found  that  the  Iavi*  _•[  i\'k. 
Twelve  Tables  usucapion  oi'  moveable  things  was  complete  in  a  planet's  motion  are  such  that  th«r  prei^urc  lu.^:  a 
in  one  year;  and  of  land  and  houses  in  two  years.'  (Gaius,  bo  directed  towards  the  sun,  and  if  wc  thct^te  f^y  i..i 
ii.  4'J.)  *  To  usucapion  was  all erwards  added,  as  a  supple-  sun  attracts  the  planet,  or  pulU  thu  idane'  lj«.Lr-:«  .: 
ineiit,  the  longi  iem)K)ris  privscriptio,  that  is,  an  cxceptio  and  pressure  biMiig  the  <^ame  tcims  oral  Ua;*:  ^::.\i  ;..' 
(plea)  a<;ainst  the  "  rei  vindicatio,"  the  conditions  of  which  j  in  thuir  original  meaning  by  this,  that  a  pull  ^i:  a..  ;.' 
were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  u>ucapion.'  (Savigny,  the  ai^eiit,  und  a  pressure  from  liiiii^i  pvr».b  whj 
Das  Rt'cht  dt'H  liesitzes,  p.  <•.)  The  term  pra?scriptio  was  learns  the  notion  of  attraction  may,  wilhuut  Ab»'.w*-:i« 
properly  applied  to  that  which  a  plaint  iflf  (actor)  prefixed  but  in;;  consciousiif>s  tt)  the  suii,  obtain  a  ri'/L-.:  : 
(|ircD'>cn|)sit)  to  the  formula  by  which  he  made  his  demand  r;ous  notion  of  aitiaciion  from  suiQciliin;^  rem^i.:.  :^- 
against  u  defendant,  for  the  puip.ise  of  limiting  or  (jualify-  original  sense  of  the  word  pull  or  prosuie.  Tau  : 
uig  his  demand.  It  seems  afterwards  to  have  been  used  as  course  desirjible  that  he  should  set  lA  of:  Ll:  if. :";  - 
c*quivalent  to  exceptio  or  pica.  ing  to  do  so,  he  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  u\  wLi:  .f 

Hracton  (ii.,  c.  li)  treats  of  ownership  acquired  *  sine  '  attraction,  hi-  would  tlo  well  tu  reiuemlier  thai  t>  Ijc 
tilulo  et  traditiune,  et  per  usucaptionem,  s.  per  longam  con-  |  rule  he  should  deny  that  a  weight  p'.aoL-d  in  iLc  «ci.f 
tinuani  et  pacificam  ])usses^iunem ;'  but  he  adds  that  nu  balance  presses  atrainst  the  scale,  ur  that  a  vc^i.:  L. 
time  was  legally  fixed  as  necessary  tu  make  the  title  per-  ■  u  beam  pulls  the  beam. 

feet,  and  it  depended  un  the  discietiun  uf  tlie  justices.  It  {  Having  said  thus  much,  nulhing  remain*  as  t.  lu: 
ap|>ears  then  that  the  rule  as  to  the  time  uf  piescriptiun  .  ner  of  estimating  pressures,  except  ti>  give  a  rrk/^: 
cunuiiencing  from  the  first  of  Richard  I.  (a.d.  1 1&9)  was  not    the  articles  KoRt  k,  Mass.  Mu.MtN  rrM,  M«jT1o>  iLi» 


&c. 


We  thence  collect  that  in  ]>rublcms  of  d>nam.- 


established  at  the  time  when  Hractun  wrute,  which  was  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.     Hractoii  observes  that  Monga  pos- 

sessio,'  as  above  defined  by  him,  *  hiciit  jus  parit  jus  ]iossi-    qiiisiie  to  estimate  pressure  (in  cases  in  wbivii  it  .-:.: 
*-  li  el  lollil  acli'inem  veru  domino  pelenti;*  (»r  the  actual  j  balanced  against  a  weight)  by  thu  vel^icil}  wi.:- l  .:  ' 
j.'-Moii  givch  in  course  of  lime  the  right  to  possess.   [l*«js-    produce  or  de-ilroy  in  a  yiven  ma^s  uf  matlcr.  aii>l  ...  « 


deiid 
po.tse 

Skssio.N.]  In  the  same  chapter  he  titats  of  the  mode  of  ac 
quirini^  •  possessio  rei  incurpuralis,  sicul  pos>essio  juris,  vz 
ulieujus  ^er\ltutls  per  paiieiitiam  que  trahitur  ad  coniten- 
buin.  et  longum  iisum  et  ]>acificum.*  Bnicton  then  makes 
iiu  distinct lun  between  a  thiii*^  ciir|H)real  and  incorporeal  as 
to  the  mode  uf  acquiring  right  by  possessiun  and  long  usage, 
nor  does  he  use  the  wurd  presmptiun. 

(C'umyns,    Pn-scriptiun:    Viiier*»  Abridgment;  Starkie, 
Lair  /•/'  Ht'idenr"  ;  Hluckstone,  ii.,  c.  I  7.) 

PRKSKNTATION.     [Bknkkuk.] 

PKKSKNTMENT.     [.Iiry] 

PRKSS.    [Printing-1*ukss.] 

PRESSURE.  To  explain  the  use  uf  this  term  in  mc- 
chaiihs  we  mu>i  remember  its  previous  and  common  use.  '  resis'tance  to  compression  i*.  enormous^  and  »  a  {^ 
Wlien  wc  atit-mpl  to  m<»ve  matter,  or  when  we  sustain  a  !  which,  thiugh  it  takes  time  to  destroy  any  \c:oc.:v  % 
weiglif,  the  effect  i-i  accompanird  by  a  perception  which  is  ,  destroy  a  velncitv  of  ju  fcul  a  second'  in  a  \tr>  *niAi: 
eal..-il  picH-.ure.  The  sense  of  touch  is  nothing  but  this  per-  tioii  (.fa  second.'  The  moment  the  \elocit>  i»  "a;!  c« 
cepti  111 :  contact  without  i.ressuie  is  not  touch,  and  there  the  ellorl  uf  the  anvil  and  hammer  (bulh  uf  »h.Lh  *it 
are  even  wei-hts  loo  small  to  give  the  sense  of  touch.  A  ;  pressed)  eiidea\ouring  to  restore  themselves  the  i-^^c 
.Hinall  feather  supported  on  the  o]hmi  palm  i-  not  felt,  ihoiigh  turn  in  fad  of  the  pressure  which  de»trnye<l  the  i  tl  cii 
11  Would  fall  to  the  ground  if  the  palm  were  icinoved.  yive  a  veli.citv  to  the  hainmrr  in  a  cunlrarv  directi  -u 

The  word    pressure  i>  sixin  ludi-^Milubly  ronnecled  with    hammer  wjiriubound,  as  it   is  well  knuwn  tu  •:.>     \ 
the  notn.nof  inoiion  eaused  or  pieveiitcd.     Let  the  obstacle  ■  appendix  to  l»i,)fosMir  WhewcU's  *  £leueniar>  Treat 
whiih   IS    prc:»M'd   suddenly    bival.,    and   thi-   hand   which    Mechanio' (thii.  I  or  fourth  edition),  a  luaiheiiiAi  cij 
prcMfl  mii-t  f.illow.nnless  the  ].c:soii  who  presses  can  take  ,  titjati.in  of  such  problems  (b\  Mr.  Air>)uill  be  f-u'.d. 
an  in-.ta!itaneous  warning  to  rm^'  hi>  effort.    Hence,  when-     highly  probable  h\p.ilheses  is  lu  the  con>tiluiiun    f  c 


time:  it  biini:  known  that  the  wei^hi  uf  a  jla^*  z^r^:.* 
pressure  which,  applied  to  the  nias»,  wuiill  pf-«i-  e  .. 
second  .iz-  I'.i  feel  of  \elocity.     An  jn-jtaijce  v:  :;.  *  ;. 

occurs  in  Ck.NTKU'KTAL  and  ChMIllKLi.AL  F"«.«  tv 

l'res!»ure  can  only  pixnluce  an  e!Kel  in  irn' :  &l  .i 
taneous  alteration  uf  velocit\  (as  iii>ted  \n  I  Mr  L«ki 
mechanically  absurd.     But  if  a  pressure  pru<i,.v  .'.9 
effect  in  an  imperceptible  time,  llure  1a  ail  iLc  af^v* 
of  an  instantaneous  destruction  or  ereaiiun  uf  «vlw<.'.> 
pose  a  hammer,  for  instance,  lu  strike  an  an\.i  «..L  i 
city  of  ju  feet  in  a  second.     The  instant  the  cucac;  i 
both  hammer  and  anvil  be^in  to  be  rum  pressed,  a;i 
compressii>n  begins  at  the  rale  of  'Ju  feet  a  »eCLra  1.    B 


a.-iiil  i.|..:i.  anil  nencs  1..  ran>  news  of  the  a-  lion  lo  a  fw,.  f.-*;l  high.  fr.  m  a  height  of  eight  fei-f.  ibc  e^mi-r 
li\ini;  biaii:.  Iiut  thai  we  >re  a  ciiiiiteiacii.'n  of  the  kiiuwii  of  l.oih  hamin-r  an  1  aiivd  is  about  untf-thou<kan<llh  i.:  ; 
li-ndenc\  uf  liie  wrj-lit  I.)  lall,  ami  kni*w  that  if  the  counter-  and  the  picture  tXerlcd  at  ihe  inuwent  when  it  i»  tr 
iiiijin  w.re  the  wi»rk  of  a  human  ngenl,  that  agrnl  would  .-.  that  *  f  a  cij.t-.tcMt  (oluinn  of  iron  siiuiUr  I 
be  coils'.  :.jUs  'A'  ihc  iicrciptiyn  i>f  piessuie.     Hence  every-  '  n  its  ncliun.  hut  vi  no  Ic-s  than  -iiKHi  foci  hi^ 


to  the  Li: 
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PRESTEIGN.    [Radnorshire.j 

PRESTER  JOAO,  *  the  Priest  John,*  was  the  name 
given  in  the  middle  ages  to  a  supposed  Christian  sovereign 
who  was  said  to  live  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  Asia. 
This  report  appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Nestorians 
of  Mesopotamia,  who^c  missionaries  penetrated  into  Persia, 
India,  and  Tartary,  and  were  protected  by  some  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  those  regions.  [Nestorians.]  Oungh,  a  power  Ail 
khan  of  the  Keraites,  or  Krit  Tartars,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury ruled  over  a  great  part  of  Eastern  Tartary,  north  of  the 
Chinese  wall  and  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Amour.  His 
residence  was  at  a  place  called  Karakorum.  Some  of  the 
Mongol  khans,  and  among  the  rest  Temugin,  afterwards 
called  Gengis  Khan,  paid  allegiance  to  Oungh  Khan. 
[Gknc.is  Khan.]  A  war  broke  out  however  between  Gen- 
gis Khan  and  Oungh,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  his  life,  a.d.  1202.  Oungh  Khan  was  re- 
ported in  Europe  to  he  a  Christian,  and  to  have  taken  priest's 
orders,  and  some  Nestorian  missionaries  fabricated  and 
publislied  letters  said  to  have  been  addressed  by  him  to  the 
pope,  Louis  VII.  of  France,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
and  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  which  he  is  made  to  style 
himself  John  the  High- Priest.  (Petis  de  la  Croix,  Histoire 
de  G^nvis  Khan.) 

The  first  European  traveller  who  mentions  Prester  John 
was  a  Franciscan  friar,  called  John  Carpini,  who  was  sent, 
in  l'24t),  nearly  half  a  century  after  tne  death  of  Oungh 
Khan,  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  on  a  mission  to  Batou  Khan, 
the  son  of  Gengis,  to  induce  him  to  restrain  the  Mongols 
from  their  predatory  incursions  into  Russia,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  other  Christian  countries.  Carpini  did  not  meet 
with  the  Prester  John,  but  appears  to  have  supposed  that 
he  lived  somewhere  farther  to  the  eastward.  Several  years 
after  Carpini*s  journey,  another  Franciscan  monk,  called 
RubriKiuis,  was  sent  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  who  was  then 
in  Palestine,  a.d.  1253-4,  as  a  missionary  to  Tartary.  The 
story  of  Prester  John  was  the  cause  of  the  mission.  Ru- 
bruquis,  after  great  difficulties  and  privations,  reached  the 
camp  of  Hatou  Khan  in  Central  Tartary,  who  forwarded 
him  across  the  deserts  to  the  court  of  Mangou,  the  great 
klian  at  Karakorum,  where  Rubruquis  found  no  Prester 
John,  but  he  found  some  Nestorian  priests,  as  well  as  some 
Mohammedan  imaums,  with  whom  he  had  several  inter- 
views, whi('h  however  he  acknowledges  were  to  little  pur- 
pose, as  the  parties  could  not  understand  each  other. 

Rubruquis  says  that  the  Nestorians  had  greatly  exagge- 
rated their  own  influence  in  Tartary,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
the  late  Oungh  Khan,  who  appears  however  to  have  tole- 
rated and  even  encouraged  Christian  missionaries  in  his 
dominions. 

Mangou  gave  Rubruquis  a  letter  for  the  king  of  France, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  supplied  with  all  necessaries  for  his 
return  home.  On  his  arrival  in  Palestine,  Rubruquis  wrote 
from  his  convent  at  Acre  an  account  in  Latin  of  his  adven- 
turous journey,  which  he  addressed  to  Louis,  who  had  re- 
turned to  France.  This  curious  narrative  is  written  with 
much  simplicity  and  greater  veracity  than  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor Carpini!  It  is  printed  in  Purchases  collection  of 
travels,  and  in  Bergeron  s  *  Voyages  faits  en  Asie,  par  Ben- 
jamin de  Tudela,  Carpin,  Rubruquis,  &c.' 

The  existence  of  a  Christian  sovereign  in  Asia  called 
Prester  John,  continued  to  be  believed  in  Europe  till  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Portuguese,  having 
reached  India  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  set 
about  looking  for  Prester  John  in  that  country,  but  without 
success,  though  they  found  a  community  of  Nestorian 
Christians  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  At  last  Pedro  Covil- 
ham  happened  to  hear  that  there  was  a  Christian  prince  in 
the  country  of  the  Abessines  [Abyssinia],  not  far  from  the 
Red  Sea,  and  he  concluded  that  this  must  be  the  true 
Prester  John.  He  accordingly  went  thither  and  penetrated 
to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Habbesh,  who  was  then  in  Shoa. 
[Abyssiniav  Christians  ]  It  must  be  remarked  however 
that  the  *  negus '  or  king  of  Habbesh  had  never  assumed  the 
name  of  Prester  John.  (Ludolf,  History  (/  Ethiopia^  b. 
xi. ;  Tellcz.  Historia  Geral  de  Ethiopia,  b.  xi.) 

PRESTON,  a  town  in  Lancashire,  in  the  hundred  of 
Amounderness,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ribble,  about 
15  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  53**46'N.  lat,  2**42'W.  long. ; 
190  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-north-west  of  the  General 
Posl-otnre.  London;  221  miles  by  the  Birmingham,  Grand 
Junction,  and  North  Union  railways  (a  distance  traversed 
by  the  day  mail  in  10^  hours) ;  or  213  miles  by  the  coach-road 


through  St  Alban*s,  Stony  Stratford,  Daventry,  CoTentry, 
Lichfield,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Knutsford,  Warriniston, 
and  Wigan. 

Preston  probably  arose  out  of  the  decay  of  Ribcbester 
(probably  the  Coccium  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary),  now  a 
village  about  10  or  12  miles  higher  up  the  Ribble.  It  was 
held  by  Tosti  or  Tostig,  son  of  Earl  Godwin  and  brother  of 
Harold  [Harold  II.],  and  was  a  borough  by  prescription ; 
the  privileges  of  the  burgesses  were  extended  by  a  charter 
of  Henry  11.  without  date.  There  was  at  an  early  period 
an  hospital  here ;  and  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  son 
of  Henry  III.,  founded  an  hospital  for  Grey  or  Fran- 
ciscan friars ;  but  from  what  foundation  or  at  what  period 
the  town  derived  its  name  (Preston,  i.e.  Priest's  town)  is 
not  known.  The  town  was  partly  destroyed  by  Robert  Bruce 
and  the  Scots,  in  one  of  their  incursions  into  England 
(a.d.  1322).  In  the  great  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  a  severe 
action  was  fought  near  the  town  on  Ribbleton  Moor  (a.d. 
1648),  when  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  bringing  an 
army  from  Scotland  to  aid  the  royalist  cause,  was  routed  by 
Cromweir  and  Lambert.  In  a^d.  1715,  the  Jacobite  insur- 
gents from  Northumberland,  under  Forster  [Northum- 
berland], took  possession  of  the  town ;  but  alter  a  brave 
resistance  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  royalist  forces. 
In  the  subsequent  insurrection  of  1745-46,  the  Jacobites 
passed  through  the  town  in  their  retreat :  they  attempted 
to  entrench  themselves  here,  but  withdrew  on  the  approach 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

The  town  is  on  an  eminence  rising  from  the  north  bank 
of  the  river,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  streets  irregularly 
laid  out,  but  tolerably  well  lighted  and  paved.     Half  a  cen- 
tury ago  Preston  was  considered  the  genteelest  town  in  Lan- 
cashire, a  distinction  which  it  owed  to  the  number  of  good 
families  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  its  being  the  seat 
of  the  law  courts  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  to  its 
comparative  freedom  from  the  bustle  of  trade  and  manufac- 
ture.    It  was  then  a  handsome  well-built  town,  with  many 
good  houses.      Since  then  its  character  has  materiallv 
changed ;  it  has  become  the  seat  of  a  considerable  cotton 
manufacture  ;  and  factories,  some  of  them  on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  houses  are  continually  in  course  of  erection.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  houses  are  rated  at  51,  or  less :  they  are 
however  generally  neatly  and  substantially  built  of  brick ; 
and  many  are  handsome  and  of  large  size.      Near  the  town 
are  several  handsome  villas.    The  town  is  supplied  with 
water  by  an  incorporated  company.    There  are  several  plea- 
sant walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  waste  called  *  the 
moor' adjacent  to  the  town,  containing  240  acres,  over  which 
the  burgesses  possessed  the  right  of  common,  has  been 
lately  enclosed  and  laid  out  in  public  walks  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.    There  are  two  bridges  over  the 
Ribble :  Walton  bridge,  on  the  road  to  Chorley,  Wigan,  and 
London,  a  neat  bridge  of  three  arches,  built  a.d.  1782 ;  and 
Penwortham  bridge,  on  the  road  to  Liverpool,  a  bridge  of 
five  arches,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  parish 
church  was  formerly  dedicated  to  St.  Wilfred ;  but  the  struc- 
ture has  been  rebuilt,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John.     It  has  a 
square  embattled  tower,  erected  a.d.  1814,  with  clustered 
pinnacles.    It  will  hold  1 500  persons.    St.  George's  church, 
built  above  a  century  ago,  is  a  brick  building,  capable  of 
containg  1 000  persons.    The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
capable  of  containing  1 250  persons,  was  built  a.d.  1814.   St. 
Paul's  in  Park-street,  and  St  Peter's  in  the  Fylde-road,  are 
both  Gothic  churches,  erected  within  the  last  few  years  by 
grants  from  the  Parliamentary  (Commissioners :  they  are  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  1250  and  1450  persons  resnectively. 
There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship ;  and  at  least 
two  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  one  of  them  a  very  elegant 
build  ins.  There  are  a  custom-house,  a  town-hall  (a  neat  build- 
ing of  brick),  a  county  sessionft-house  and  house  of  correc- 
tion, a  modem  and  convenient  building  used  as  a  gaol  and 
debtors'  prison  for  the  borough  ;  a  commodious  lock-up  house, 
a  neat  tneatre,  a  handsome  suite  of  assembly  rooms,  warm 
and  cold  baths,  a  building  for  the  dispensary,  and  a  house 
of  recovery  from  fever. 

The  parish  of  Preston  comprehended  in  1831  an  area  of 
14,230  acres  and  a  population  of  36,336.  It  was  subdivided 
into  nine  chapelriesor  townships :  the  borough  and  township 
of  Preston  contained  I960  acres, and  a  population  of  33,112. 
By  the  Boundary  Act  the  township  of  Fishwick  (area  600 
acres,  759  inhabitants)  was  added  to  the  borough  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes,  and  by  the  Corporation  Reform  Act  for 
municipal  purposes  also,  making  the  present  area  of  the 
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borough  2500  acres ;  the  population  33,871.  Subsequent  in- 
crease is  suppose<l  to  have  raised  the  population  to  about 
4(i,0UU.  The  number  of  houses  in  1831  was  6722,  viz.  C2U9 
inhabited,  342  uninhabited,  and  Hi  building;  the  number  of 
families  was  G749,  only  130  of  which  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. The  staple  trade  of  Preston,  till  within  the  last 
half  century,  was  in  linens,  for  which  it  was  a  considerable 


in  Scotland.  Tlie  parish  extends  about  two  m.le«  al> 
shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  about  a  nn.f  ii.!«:ii 
town  of  Preston- pans  is  on  the  shore  of  the  FriiH..  aU  . 
miles  in  a  direct  line  east  of  EdinburL'li.  It  ;>  d  ^,1? 
two  parts  by  a  rivulet  Mowing  iiit>i  the  »ia  '}'-% 
part  IS  ruUed  theCvithill  orKuittle.  Il  is  a  ^t7^^^:..  .^ 
town,  chiefly  runsi^liiiK  of  a  single  strvvt  paril*?/  «.: 


mart,  and  some  of  which  were  manufactured  here.  Toward  I  Frith,  and  studded  here  and  there  \Mth  salt  ^-r  ul*t  r 

manufacture  was    factories,  which  keep  the  place  almost  roniinujilt  -.rjic 


the  close  of  the  last  century  the  cotton 
introduced,  and  is  now  the  staple  of  the  place,  i^ivin^;  em- 
ployment to  300U  men,  besides  a  {greater  number  of  women 
and  boys.  There  are  several  i ron- fo under ics,  chiefly  for 
making  the  machinery  used  in  the  cotton-manufacture. 
Some  leatlier  is  made,  and  there  is  a  small  fishery  on  the 
Ribble.  The  Ribble  is  navigable  at  spring;  tides  for  vessels 
of  1 50  tons :  but  it  is  ill  adapted  for  trade  :  the  shipping  which 
frequent  it  are  all  coasters.  About  3U.000  to  4U,U0U  tons  of 
shipping  enter  the  river  or  clear  out  yearly.  Coal  is  brought  to 
the  (own  by  the  navigation  of  the  river  Douglas,  which  flows 
inio  the  Ribble  just  above  its  mouth.  The  North  Union 
railroail,  and  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railroad,  con- 
nect Preston  with  those  two  ^rcat  towns,  and  the  Grand 
Junction  and  London  aud  Birmingham  railroads  extend  the 
same  means  of  communication  to  the  midland  districts  and 
the  metropolis.  The  Preston  and  Wyre  railroad,  now  nearly 
finished,  connects  Preston  with  the  new  harbour  of  Fleetwood 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre.  Another  railroad,  in  the  course  of 
execution,  runs  from  Preston  to  Lancaster,  another  from 
Preston  to  Lonfjridge  on  the  Ribble,  and  a  third,  branching 
from  the  Noith  Union,  connects  Preston  with  Chorlev, 
Bolton,  and   Manchester.      The    Lancaster  canal,    which 


in  smoke.   (ChaniberK*s  (JazeW'er  'if  Scot/'jud.i    Tzti 
small  harbour  about  half  a  mile  west  vf  ilii*  u,f^ 
Morrison's  haven.     The  maniil'acture  tf  »ai:  (fr  -• 
the  town  obtained  the  termination  of  iis  naiue.  '  {ar 
still  carried  on  :  there  are  a  soap-houM?.  a  hr.«cr\.  3:. 
or  two  potteries.     A  considerable  fi>!ier,«  i»  rarriei  .t 
there  are  coal-pits  near  the  town.     Fre9ti'>n-i*a.:<i  :*  i 
of  barony.     Tlie  parish,  in  li)3i,  had  A2»\  hou<»o^.  .:.;- 
by  514  families:  the  total  population  was    J^JJ.    ( 
about  three-fourths  were  in  the  town. 

The  ruins  of  Dolphingst«in  Cattle,  once  a  ptji-:  ^i 
note,  are  in  the  parish. 

Preston-pans  was  the  scene  of  the  first  pitr:.e  i 
between  the  royal  forces  and  the  insurcent  IL^'nL  .i 
the  rebellion  of  174o.  On  the  2Uth  of  .Septent*>tf.^  S: 
I  Cope,  with  the  royalist  troops  amounting;  to  Jh".*  cz 
fantry  and  dragoons,  marched  from  Hnddin^iMn  ;,. 
Edinburgh,  and  eniMmped  near  the  tuwn  d  Pri>:  :: 
Here  he  was  surprised  on  the  niorning  of  the  .'.>:  : 
insurgents.  The  troops  had  scarcely  time  'o  f-iin  m 
of  battle,  when  they  were  charped  b)  the  Il.'.h.'j:.  it.-? 
line  was  broken  by  their  imiK'tuous  oii^et :  the  rai.Irt 
soon  put  to  flight,  and  the  infantrv,  \vi!h  the  «v<'  v 


runs  from  Lancaster  to  Chorley,  where  it  joins  the  Leeds 

and  LiveriK)ol  canal,  passes  on  the  west  side  of  the  ;  about  170  men,  were  either  killefl  ur  cap'.u'.cd.  i. 
town,  which  it  connects  with  the  ^eat  canal  system  of  Gardner,  who  commanded  a  regimont  uf  'Ira^c^  n*.  s 
the  manufacturing  districts.  There  are  three  weekly  |  the  engagement,  galluntly  fighting  after  his  ff^rnr.: 
markets  held  in  a  spacious  and  well-paved  market-place  in  been  put  to  flight.  The  artillery,  tuni«.  baggage,  an ^=.! 
the  centre  of  the  town:  the  Satuixlay  market  ia  by  far  the  cheat  were  all  taken  by  the  insurgents,  whu  Iwt  'fZ\  : 
largest  of  the  three,  and  is  prmcipally  for  corn.  There  are  j  100  men,  killed  and  woundc'd.  This  \ictur\  va^  f.r 
several  yearly  fairs;  one  of  these,  held  early  in  January,  is  by  the  almost  entire  o<-cupation  of  Scotland  by  tuc  . 
a  great  horse- fair. 

The  borough  has  been  divided,  under  the  Municipal  Re- 
form Act,  into  six  wards ;  it  has  twelve  aldermen  and  '.  verley.' 
thirty-six  councillors.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  ma-  PRESUMPTION.  A  presumption  is  various!!  d-' 
({istrates  is  not  exclusive,  but  the  county  magistrates  do  not  The  following  is  a  dctlnitiun: — *  A  piesumpsi.zi  uist : 
m  fact  interfere.  Quarter-sessions  are  held  before  the  I  fined  to  be  a  belief  as  to  the  extMencc  of  a  fantiui:: 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder.  There  is  a  Court  of  Record  known,  arising  from  its  necer-sary  ur  usua)  cr:in'.*c'.  ... 
for  all  personal  actions  to  any  amount.  Petty-sessions  an;  others  which  are  known.*  (Slurkiu.  Lair  *»/  tz*J^ 
hfld  nearly  every  day.  A  public  festival,  called  a  Guild  1  23.)  In  another  pa^.s;i^e  (p.  12.i4>  the  »ame  de£:.::i 
Merchant,  is  held  by  the  corporation  every  twenty  years;  |  given  in  substance,  with  the  woid  'iniurencb**  suU:. 
it  is  commemorated  on  the  first  day  by  a  procession  of  the    for  *  belief.* 


gents  and  the  invasion  of  Kngland  by  them.     I:  ix 
striking    incident    in   Sir  AValier   Scjit*»   novel   .f  • 


A  fact  may  be  proved  by  the  immediate  Lnovle^'^fe  o 
witnesses  to  it,  w  hich  is  calletl  direct  evidt-rrw.    i." « .-3 


members  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  difTereni  tradns  in 
characteristic  dresses,  with  bands  of  music ;  and  by  a  proces- 
sion of  the  ladies  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  preceded  :  be  so  proved,  some  other  fact  may  geneiali>  \<  ^r,^ 
by  girls  employed  in  the  cotton  factory,  on  the  next  day.  |  direct  evidence,  from  which  the  fiici  in  que^iRn  :nx\  ■ 
Both  processions  attend  the  church. The  costof  this  pageant  |  be  inferiefl.  If  such  other  fact  can  be  ptovt-i.  j:d  i'.' 
is  usuallv  very  considerable.  Preston  sent  members  to  par-  istence  of  the  fact  in  question  can  be  inferrini.  *uca  i 
liament  In  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II.,  aAer  which  the  ence  is  a  presumption.  The  inference  mix  be  r 
nnvdcge  was  lost  or  neglected  till  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  |  strictly  logical  or  necessary,  or  it  Uiay  be  u:;U  pr  b 
riie  number  of  voters  on  the  register,  in  l^3J-^).  was  4204.  that  is,  the  fact  inferred  may  be  true  ur  ic  ma>  nut  li 
Preston  is  one  of  the  polling-stations  for  the  northern  '  If  we  cannot  infer  from  the  fa«:t  provetl  tint  the  U 
division  of  the  county.  t  question  may  be  true,  there  can  be  nu  presumptt-.r.  at  1 

The  lix  ing  of  Preston  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  to  such  last  fact.  In  all  cases  then,  in  urder  .0  t>:&bl 
Richmond  and  diocese  of  Che!>ter,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  GC^/.  The  perpetual  curacies  are  of  the  following  clear 
) early  value:— St.  George.  lUI/. ;  St.  Paul,  «>/.;  St.  Peter, 
i  Iti/.';  Trinity,  I2G/.  The  curate  of  St.  Peter  has  a  glebe- 
liou«e. 

The  township  of  Prciston  contained,  in  1833,  an  infant- 
school  with  136  children;  twenty-seven  dame-schools,  with 

:il5  childien;  an   endowed  ^'ram mar-school  with  J2  boys;  _  ...  _...   .,...^.«  „.  ...^. 

another  endowed   school  (the  Blue-Coat  school),   with  25  [  sumptions  which  are  only  timbable'uiav  hv  poMiivc  1j 


presumption,  there  must  necessarily  bo  an  inl'ervnce  fr 
fact  or  facts:  but  the  inference  may  be  Ciiher  ntcv^o. 
proluible.  If  necessary,  't  cannot,  by  the  Mipp^.u: 
disproved;  if  probable,  it  may  either* be  di?pr-.i\f  I  l\ 
dence,  or  it  may  not  be  possible  to  disprove  11  1,t  wi 
evidence,  and  yet  the  inference  will  still  onU  be  pr  Ij: 
Presumptions  which  are  neccAsar}'  can 'li;irdih  i-u 
considered  as  not  conclusive  in  any  system  of  I.i«. 


boy!«  and  26  girls;  five  subscription  charity-schools,  with 
7t'ij  boys  and  5^6  girls;  thirty  boarding  or  day  schools,  with 
13H  childien  of  boih  sexes;  and  seventeen  Sunday -sclmoU, 
Willi  222(i  boys  and  242 1  )i'\rU.  Most  of  these  Sunday-schooU 
have  lending-libraries  attached.  There  was  no  sidiool  in 
Fiahwick  township.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  parish  there 
were  two  endowed  day-schools,  with  1G2  children  (1 1»  bi>ys 
and  44  iriiis) ;  two  other  day-schools,  with  4<J  children  (23 
boys  and  20  ciils);  and  five  Sunday- schools,  with  about  260 
chddren.  (Aikin's  Knvirunn  t\f  Slanchftter ;  Heauties  oj 
/Lugland  and  li  ''t/ev. ) 

PRESTON -PANS,  a  town  and  parish  in  Haddingtonshire 


made  as  concluMve  as  necessary  prcsumptMns  tlu: 
may  not  be  perniiiied  to  disprove  them  when  thc\  <r->J 
disproved;  or  where  such  di«iproving  cviiienct-  :»  va: 
and  yet  the  inference   is  only  probable,  posri'.o  \a* 
give  it   the    same   conclusive   force  as    a   r.tc^^aor* 
sumption. 

A  jiresumption,  when  established,  that  i*.  a  fai-r  ' 
])resumcd,  is  legally  the  sanu*  as  a  fad  provnl  \u  >L'  1: 
ner  as  the  partieidjr  system  of  law  retpiires  such  t-r- 
provetl.     If  ihcn  ihe  law  annexes  any  lej;al  i  otiw    .c: 
a  given  fact  when  proved,  it  annexes  ihu  >anie  u^  .:  1 
the  fact  is  legally  presumed.     It  is  only  by  \»rtuf  uf 
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consequences  being  annexed  to  facts  that  thoy  become  ob- 
jects of  jurisprudence.  The  establishment  then  of  a  pre- 
sumption, in  a  lei^al  sense,  is  only  the  establishment  of  a 
fact  to  which  certain  legal  consequences  are  annexed. 

In  our  own  system,  the  presumption  is  sometimes  made 
by  a  judge  or  a  number  of  judges,  and  sometimes  by  a  jury, 
but  the  consequences  are  the  same.  Some  writers  say  that 
presumptions  arc  either  *  legal  and  artificial '  or  '  natural.' 
They  divide  'artificial  or  legal  presumptions'  into  two 
kincfs,  immediate  and  mediate.  '  Immediate  are  those 
%vhich  are  made  by  the  law  itself  directly  and  without  the 
aid  of  a  jury.  Mediate  presumptions  are  those  which  can- 
not be  made  but  by  the  aid  of  a  jury.*  *  Presumptions  may 
therefore  be  divided  into  three  classes:  I,  Legal  presump- 
tions made  by  the  law  itself,  or  presumptions  of  mere  law  ; 
2,  Legal  presumptions  to  be  made  by  a  jury,  or  presumptions 
of  law  and  fact;  3,  Mere  natural  presumptions,  or  presump- 
tions of  mere  fact.*     (Starkie,  p.  1241.) 

The  fir^t  class  of  presumptions,  it  is  said,  are  either  abso- 
lute  and  conclusive,  or  they  maybe  rebutted  by  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  The  presumption  of  law  that  a  bond  was 
executed  upon  a  good  consideration  cannot  be  rebutted  by 
evidence,  so  long  as  the  bond  is  unimpeached,  that  is,  so 
long  as  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  bond.  But  though  the  law 
presumes  that  a  bill  of  exchange  was  accepted  on  good  con- 
sideration, it  admits  evidence  to  show  that  such  was  not  the 
fact.  Now  this  presumption  of  mere  law  is  nothing  more 
thun  a  fact  presumed  by  a  judge  or  judges,  to  which  fact  so 
presumed,  that  is,  so  tak^n  to  be  true,  certain  legal  conse- 
quences are  annexed  or  belong.  It  is  however  a  very  in- 
accurate expression  to  speak  of  a  presumption  of  mere  law ; 
for,  as  the  same  writer  says  (p.  1242),  'when  the  law  pre- 
sumes or  infers  any  fact  to  which  a  legal  consequence  is  an- 
nexed from  any  defined  predicament  of  facts,  the  law  in 
effect  indirectly  annexes  to  that  predicament  the  legal 
consequence  which  belongs  to  the  presumed  fact.' 

One  presumption  of  mere  law  may  be  opposed  by  another, 
and  the  law,  that  is,  the  court,  must  then  decide  which  is 
the  stronger. 

Presumptions  of  mej'e  law,  as  shown,  are  such  as  are 
made  by  the  court.  There  are  instances  of  presumptions 
made  by  act  of  parliament,  that  is,  the  legislature  has  de- 
clared that  a  certain  fact  or  facts,  when  proved,  shall  be 
conclusive  proof  of  another  unproved  fact  which  is  not  a 
necessary,  and,  it  may  be,  is  often  not  a  highly  probable 
inference  from  the  proved  fact.  A  statute  of  21  James  I., 
c.  27  (now  repealed),  made  proof  of  the  concealment  of  the 
death  of  a  bastard  child  by  the  mother  conclusive  evidence 
of  her  having  murdered  it,  unless  she  could  prove  that  it 
was  born  dead.  Sometimes  an  act  of  parliament  declares 
that  a  certain  presumption  shall  not  be  allowed  or  made.  (2 
and  3  Wm.  IV.,  c.  7 1,  s.  6.)  A  presumption  of  mere  law 
is  sometimes  called  an  intendment  of  law. 

Presumptions  of  law a.x\d/aci are  'also  artificial  presump- 
tions which  are  recognised  and  warranted  by  the  law  as  the 
proper  inferences  to  be  made  by  juries  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances.* (Starkie,  p.  1243.)  In  other  words,  these  are 
facts  which  the  law,  that  is,  the  court,  will  allow  a  jury  to 
presume  from  other  facts  proved  by  direct  evidence.  When 
the  presumed  fact  is  declared  by  the  jury  to  be  a  real  fact, 
or  is  implicitly  contained  in  their  verdict,  the  legal  efifect  is 
the  same  as  if  it  were  presumed  by  the  judge.  Indeed  it  is 
said  *  that  the  inference  (made  by  the  jury)  is  never  conclu- 
sive,' which  appears  to  mean  that  there  are  presumptions 
kvliich  arc  not  necessary,  and  sometimes  may  not  be  highly 
probable,  but  they  are  still  such  a»^urymay  make  (at  least 
under  the  direction  and  advice  of  tie  court),  and  their  ver- 
lict  will  be  good.  *  Thus  a  jury  is  required,  or  at  least 
i(h  ised  by  a  court  to  infer  a  grant  of  an  incorporeal  here- 
litaniL-nt  after  an  adverse  enjoyment  for  the  space  of 
:svonty  years  unanswered.'  (Starkie,  p.  1244.)  On  this 
jubjcct  it  is  said  in  another  passage  (p.  1214),  *  the  pre- 
>uni])tion  of  right  in  such  cases  is  not  conclusive;  in  other 
ivords,  it  is  not  an  inference  of  mere  law  to  be  made  by  the 
•oiuts,  yet  it  is  an  inference  which  the  courts  advise  juries 
.()  uKike  whenever  the  presumption  stands  unrebutted  by 
^ouirary  evidence.  Such  evidence  in  theory  is  mere  pre- 
^l^npllve  evidence  ;  in  practice  and  efifect  it  is  a  bar.' 

I'he  third  class  contains  'the  natural  presumptions  of  m^tf 
^art.*  '  They  are  wholly  independent  of  any  artificial  legal 
.elations  and  connections,  and  differ  from  presumptions  of 
xwre  law  in  this  essential  respect,  that  those  depend  upon 
)r  rather  are  a  branch  of  tho  particular  system  of  jurispru- 
P.  a,  No.  11 6G. 


dence  to  which  they  belong ;  but  mere  natural  presump* 
tions  are  derived  wholly  by  means  of  the  common  experience 
of  mankind  from  the  course  of  nature  and  the  ordinary 
habits  of  society.*  (Starkie,  p.  1245.)  This  class  of  pre- 
sumptions properly  belongs  to  a  jury,  and  yet  the  courts  will 
sometimes  make  presumptions  of  this  kind  without  the  aid 
of  a  jury.  These  presumptions  then  are  such  as  a  jury  may 
make  without  the  advice  or  direction  of  the  court,  and  *  it 
seems  to  be  a  general  rule  that  whenever  there  is  evidence 
on  which  a  jury  have  founded  a  presumption  according  to 
the  justice  of  the  case,  the  courts  will  not  grant  a  new  trial.' 
(Starkie,  p.  1247.) 

Though  this  division  of  presumptions  is  far  from  being 
characterised  by  precision,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  index  to  the  practice  of  the  courts  as  to  presump- 
tions. The  division  is  founded— fii'st,  on  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain presumptions,  which  are  by  no  means  necessary  conse- 
quences from  the  facts  proved,  are  admitted  by  the  judges 
either  as  conclusive,  or  as  valid,  till  they  are  disproved ; 
these  presumptions  are  sometimes  made  by  the  court, 
but  when  it  is  necessary,  the  court  will  permit  or  advise 
the  jury  to  make  them,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  fact  in  question:  and  second,  it  is  founded  on 
the  different  functions  of  the  judge  and  the  jury,  the  former 
declaring  the  law,  and  the  latter  finding  the  facts,  when  their 
assistance  for  that  purpose  is  necessary. 

These  presumptions  of  mere  late,  whether  made  by  the 
court  or  by  the  jury  under  its  direction,  are  really  artificial 
rules  of  proof  Dvnich  have  been  established  by  judicial  deci- 
sions, or  which  in  any  new  case  the  court  upon  due  con- 
sideration will  make,  and  if  necessary  will  direct  the  jury 
accordingly. 

In  those  courts  where  there  is  no  jury,  one  ground  of  the 
classification  made  by  Starkie  does  not  exist,  and  the  judge 
makes  his  presumptions  either  in  conformity  to  the  tech- 
nical rules  of  his  court  in  cases  to  which  they  apply,  or  ho 
makes  his  presumptions  in  cases  where  there  are  no  tech- 
nical rules,  just  as  a  jury  does  or  any  indififerent  persons  do 
upon  facts  submitted  to  them  for  their  consideration. 

Presumption  then  is  either  a  positive  rule  by  which  a 
certain  conclusion  is  declared  by  statute,  or  by  the  judges, 
or  by  the  jury  under  the  direction  and  advice  of  the  judges, 
to  follow  from  certain  other  proved  facts ;  or  it  is  a  conclu- 
sion from  certain  other  proved  facts  which  a  judge  or  a 
jury  may  make  if  they  find  the  probative  force  of  the  proved 
facts  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  make  the  inference  called 
by  Starkie  a  natural  presumption,  or  presumption  of  mere 
fact.  Presumptions  therefore  are  incident  to  every  head  of 
law  in  which  proof  is  required ;  and  the  presumptions  which 
are  positive  rules  of  law  are  part  of  the  law  of  the  things  to 
which  they  relate. 

The  term  'prsosumptio '  occurs  occasionally  in  the  'Digest,' 
and  in  the  sense  of  an  inference  from  a  fact  proved  or  ad- 
mitted.    {Dig,,  22,  tit.  3.  s.  25.) 

(Beniham,  Rationa/e  qf  Judicial  Evidence;  Starkie,  On 
Evidence;  Phillips,  On  Evidence.) 

PRESUMPTIVE  HEIR.    [Descent.] 

PRE'VESA,  a  town  in  European  Turkey,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  in  38**  57'  N.  lat 
and  20"  49'  E  long.  The  origin  of  Prevesa  is  not  known; 
it  is  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  ruins  of  the  antient 
Nicopolis  founded  by  Augustus  Caesar  in  commemoration 
of  his  naval  victory  of  Actium.  Its  situation,  and  perhaps 
its  commercial  prosperity,  made  it  an  object  of  desire  to  the 
Venetians,  who  obtained  possession  of  it  in  1684,  and  it  was 
subsequently  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Passarovitz. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  dependency  of  the  Seven  Islands, 
and  in  1 798  came  with  them  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  CJampo  Formio.  War  havine . 
broken  out  between  France  and  the  Porte,  Ali  Pacha  ($ 
Albania  sent  5000  men,  under  his  son  Mouctar,  to  attack 
Prevesa.  The  French  garrison  (less  than  1000  strong)  and 
the  townsmen  marched  out  to  encounter  the  assailants,  but 
were  entirely  defeated  by  tho  Albanians,  who  took  and 
plundered  Prevesa,  the  population  of  which  is  said  at  this 
time  to  have  amounted  to  10,000  or  12,000.  The  oppressive 
government  of  Ali  quickly  reduced  the  population  and  an- 
nihilated the  previously  flourishing  commerce  of  the  towa. 
The  streets  were  deserted,  most  of  tho  houses,  and  all  the 
churches  except  one,  were  destroyed.  Ali  made  Prevesa 
his  chief  naval  station,  fortified  the  town  with  new  works, 
and  adorned  it  by  the  finest  palace  or  seraglio  in  his  domi- 
nions, built  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.    Some  new  and 
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handsome  houses  wore  built  by  the  Turks  and  Albanians    war  with  America'  bv  presentinc;  him  viih  m  ^oM  i^i 
Mho  H4ftt1e(l  hero,  hut  Prevoa  has  never  reroveretl  its  pros-    cloMng  the  freedom  of  the  city.     Two  yean  laSer  •  irr«,  « 
])cnty  under  the  Turkish  yoke.     In  IbJj  the  town  sull'ered    Ameriran   Congress,    through    their     coinni»«iifCc?\  |K 
nuu'ii  i'roin  an  oiirthqiuike.  Kranklin  and  others,  communicated   to  liina  their  4c«n^ 

Pi'evesa  has  probably  a  population  of  from  3000  to  4000»    consider  him  a  citizen  of  tlie  United  Slates,  and  Vj  mn^ 
and  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  principal  outlet  of  the  trade  \  his  ns>istanee  in   rei^ulating  their  rinanr««,  atfuna;  La 
of  the  Gulf  of  Aria.     Tlie  chief  articles  of  export  are  grain,  i  that,  in  the  event  of  his  deeming  it  expedient  to  Traa^ 
espocMally  wheat  and  uuiize,  timber,  oil,  tobacco,  cotton,  and    with  his  family  to  America  for  that  pur|K»c  i  bhe-iljc^ 
wool;  capotes,  or  Albanian  cloaks,  arc  al:»o  important  articles    vision   should  be  made  for  requiting    hii  servmiL    Tka 
ofirade.     The  corn  is  chiefly  sent  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  to     invitation   was  declined,  on  the   ground  of  hit  W 
Malta,  and  to  various  parts  of  Italy.    The  tinilxir  is  the    qualifled  to  render  the  assistance  sought,  hit  m       „ 
growth  of  the  forests  on  the  southern  shon-'S  of  the  gulf.    It    with  this  country,  and  his  fast  advancement  into       ^ 
is  sent  chiefly  to  Malt:i,   for  building  and  firewood.     The  i  ingof  life;  adding,  that  he  looked  to  the  United  ^        « 
cottiiu  and  cotton-yarn  are  chiefly  from  The^saly.    The  im-  .  beinj^then  the  hope  and  likely  soon  to  become  the  rnw«  tf 
ports  are  coffee,  sugar,  common  cloth,  velvet,  iron  g«><)ds,  j  mankiml. 

the-arms,  &o.      (Holland's  and  Hughes's  Trar>*ls  in  Al-  \      Dr.  Price  die<lin  London  in  1791,  surviving  but  frwi 
kinia,  &<>.)  I  his   wife  and  several  of  his  roost  eminent  and  :du 


friends,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Adams,  master  of  PcaV^H 
College,  Oxf(>nl,  Mr.  Howanl,  the  philanthropist,  aai  b 
Franklin.     During  the  latter  part  of  hi«  life  he  iLffnt 


PRICF:.    [Vxlvk;  Wages.] 

PRICK,  RICH  ARl),  was  born  at  Tynton  in  Glamorgan- 
tihire,  February  'iX  1 7*^3.     His  father  Rice  Price,  of  whose 

second  niairiii^^e  Ri(*liard  was  the  sole  offspring,  was  a  !  severely  from  an  atfection  of  tVie  bladder.  The  b.( 
rigid  Calviiii<tic  miniMer,  remarkable  for  his  intileranre,  I  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferrM  upon  La  a 
who  spared  no  pains  to  imbue  his  son  with  sound  Calvinistic  ;  1709  by  the  University  of  Glasgniv,  solelv  throngh  tbc  » 
doctrine.  Richard  however  be^an  early  to  claim  the  privi-  '  strunientality  of  his  friends,  and  apparently  virbjut  tW 
lege  of  f'ret^  opwiion,  and  by  his  scruples  often  incurred  the  intentions  having  hwi\  previously  made  known  to  h;a.  Rt 
anger  of  his  parent.  The  latter  died  in  \'[\\K  and  by  his  ,  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  imniatcrialilT  of  the  «raL  ui 
will  the  bulk  of  the  property,  which  appears  to  have  been  i  considered  that  the  Scriptures  authorised  the  opmwa  te 
considerable,  rnnie  into  the  possession  4)f  one  son,  the  widow  i  there  is  no  state  of  action  or  pcrcoptiun  between  dcalAai 
and  six  other  children  being  left  in  straitened  circum-  i  the  eternal  judgment.  Drs.  Priestley  and  Phce.  n^fmh- 
stances  to  provide  for  their  own  maintenance.  The  widow  '  standing  their  frecjuent  controversies,  vere  ahravf  on  Ccfin 
and  the  eldest  son  survived  this  event  only  a  few  months,  of  the  closest  friendship.  Speaking*  of  the  U*Jct.  Xk. 
and  shortly    after   Richard,  then    in   his  eighteenth  year,     Priestley   remarks — '  Perhaps  the   feentimentt  of  so  bu^ 


resolved  on  proceeding  t<»  Londou  in  (he  hope  r>f  qualifying 
himself  for  the  clerical  profession,  llie  heir  of  his  father's 
fortune  provided  iiini  with  both  horse  anil  servant  as  far  as 


mind  were  ever  more  clearly  perceived  m  thenUonlLifiis- 
sionof  them  than  those  of  Dr.  Price.  .  .  SnAvByfa^ 
of  manners,  with  such  genuine  marks  of  oerfalicl 


fortune  provided  iiini  with  both  horse  anil  servant  as  far  as    of  manners,  with  such  genuine  marks  of  perKmlipaf 

Cardiff,   hut    lefi    him    without   the  means  of  {terforniing    and  benevolence,  diffuse<l  around  him  a  chann  ihjekAii 

the   rc^t   of  the  journey  except  on  foot  or  in  a  waggon,  j  forms  of  politeness  can  but  pouriv  imitate.**    Htt^SiiM' 

His  education  durini;  his  father's  lifetime  had  been  super-  .  estedness  was  conspicuous  in  all  hisdealings*  ind,aiinit. 


inttfnded  by  several  dis'^entinij  clergymen,  and  on  reaching  !  he  expended  one-fifth  of  his  income  on  chaii table  ob;< 
the  nietrop<d.s,  through  the  interest  of  a  paternal  uncle,  he  j  For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  tbe'll^ 
obtaine-1  admission  to  a  dissenting  academy,  where  he  pur-  !  moirs  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Pnco»  D.D.,  by  Wiiliaa  )!•• 
sued  his  studii-s  in  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  theology.!  gan,  F.R.S  ,*  London,  1815,  S\-o.,  from  which  this  njQn 
In  I74;{  he  en  imaged  himself  as  chaplain  and  companion  to    has  been  principally  drawn. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Price  not  al  read  v  referred  to  ii* —'.. 
'  Four  Dissertations  on  Providence,  Grayer,  ihe  s^!«  if 
Virtuous  Men  after  Death,  and  Christianitv,*  Efvo.  I>'i. 
irfiH;  2.  'The  Nature  and  Dignity  of  the  fiuman  Sa.; 
8vo.,  KOfi ;  '.\  *  An  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  »ub)«tf^ 
the  National  Debt,*  Svo.,  1772,  1774;  4,  'An  Esftav --• 
Present  State  of  the  Population  in  England  an<f       a^ 


the  family  of  Mr.  Si reatli field  of  Stoke  Newington.  Here 
he  ciintinued  to  reside  during  the  ensuing  thirteen  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  eiigairement  terminated  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Stroathfield,  who  lel\  him  some  small  property. 
Abort  the  sinne  time  his  circumstances  were  further  im- 
proved by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  ami  by  his  receiving  the  ap- 
pointment of  morning  iroacher  at  Newingnm  Grcon  Chapel. 


He  married  in  17:}7.  The  year  f  illowing  he  published  his  i  with  Morgan  on  Annuitiea,*  8ro.,  1779;  A  '7te  •Mutt^ 
*  Review  of  the  prin<Mpal  Questions  and  Difliculties  in  Misery,  and  Infamy  of  Knowledge  without  muUV.*  Pnc- 
Morals,'  8\o..  Lend.,  170^  and  17S7,  a  work  which\  though  j  tice,*  Avo.,  177  ;  6,  'An  Essay  on  the  Population  of  Eb^ 
desii^'uated  by  Hrovn  as  'very  elaborate,  very  tedious,  but  '  land  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,*  ?vo.  1 
not  very  clear,*  seems  to  have  established  his  reputation  as  |  7,  *Tlie  State  of  the  Public  Debts  and  Finances  it  ss{r.:i| 
a  nietaphysiciiin  and  morali:<t.  In  17fi7  he  was  applied  to  !  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  in  January.  irM,*?Tx 
by  a  c(»Mimitt<>e  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  legal  pro-  I  1783;  c  Postscript  to  same,  8vo.,  1784;  9.  *  Obwnsti'Si 
leio^iun  lor  his  o]iiiiioii  of  a  plan  which  they  contemplated  ;  on  the  Importance  of  the  American  Revolution  &&!  tkt 
adopiin:^  in  order  to  secure  an  annuity  to  their  surviving  j  Means  of  making  it  useful  to  the  World,'  8to„  17*4;  !i 
widows.  ThiN  drew  his  attention  to  the  defective  character  j  'A  Discourse  on  the  I-.<ive  of  our  Country,*  Svo,  17*9, 1^*4; 
of  the  principles  upon  which  many  similar  societies  had  been  i  11,  'Britain's  Happiness  and  its  full  PosseMion  of  CtZ 


idready  instituted,  and  induced  him  to  write  his 'Treatise 
on  Reversionary  Payinenls,*  ^vo.,  Lond.,  17ri!»,  the  publica- 
'.iou  of  Mhich  \\:is  the  almost  immediate  cause  of  the  disso- 
Lili'Ui  i.t"  severiil  (»f  tho<e  suciel'es,  and  the  beneficial  mudi- 
ftcatjr  n  nf  others.  It  ha**  •»ince  passed  through  five  eiliti-ins, 
ihe  la-nt  isthat  eliieil  by  Mr.  \Viu.  Morgan,  in  2  vols.  Svo., 
L<»:iiL.  l>i'.5. 

In  1770  rippeared  hi^  '  Oh-iei  viilions  on  Ci\il  LibtH-ty  and 
\\w  Ju-t:ct!  ami    Pi'lic\    of  the  War   with   America.'     So 


and  Religious  Liberty  briefly  state<I  and  proved.'  ^va,  I'll; 
1'-'.  Sermons,  viz.  'Fast  Sermons,*  I7o9,  1779,  I7«^I. fct 
*  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects,*  8vo.,    1786,   l>I«' 'Sip 
mons  on  the  Christian  Doctrine,'  bva,   1787:  1.1,' 
Kxpectations  of  Lives,  the  increase  of  Mankind,  tin 
ence  of  great  towns  on  Population,  and  particularly  « 
state  of  I^indon,  with  respect  to  hea]thfulne«s  aiidn 
of  inhabitants,'  Phil.  Trans.,  17r.g:  14,  *On  the  Ini 
(»f  Marshv  Situations.' lb.,  1774:  15.  'On   the  Diac;T.ja 


h'.::'.ily  \va-  thi-i  work  appreciated  by  the  adviK*atos  of  Ante-  between  the  Duration  of  Human  Life  inTown  and  inGjottn 
Yww\  ::..l.-pi'iiilence,  that  an  applicaiio!i  wa^  made  to  the  Pari'ihes  and  Villages,'  lb.,  1775;  16,  'Short  and  K** 
a  iiii'T  t.i  p'-riiist  ihe  j^uMicalion  of  a  cheap  ediium,  which  Theorems  for  finding  m  all  casi*s  the  (fiflerence  betwcer 
he  ii-'n'.-'y  cmi  -I'le'l,  :ind  thu^,  observes  Mr.  Morgan,  \  values  of  Annuities  payable  yearly,  half-yearly,  quart 
*  >»ci. lice  i  :iVi  priv'iti- einolunieiit  lo  the  ^upp-irt  of  a  eau^e  and  monthly.*  lb.,  1776:  17,  *On  the  Proper  II etlkM  « 
fruin  \\h:cli  !)..'  i-o'.il  1  nut  )H)^sibly  deiise  any  other  benefit  '  ealeulatin*.;  the  Value  of  Reversions  depending  on  Scnv 
th;M\  the  con-*'  •:-n"-:<  »  i'  h  ivin^;  endcavound  to  deserve  vorship.'  Ih..  17'J0:  18.  'On  the  Effect  of  the  Abcrra!?^ 
wi'll  orininUi.- 1*  I'l  .1  lew  months  nearly  fjt.i.roo  c«>pics  are  of  I.i;;ht  on  \\\i\  Time  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  over  ti« 
•-:ii<l  to  ]\\\\  •  !•    -n  '1;  ;  •  '"'l  '^f.  aid  :i!nn!ig  the  many  congra-  ;  Sun'f*   Disk,'   lb.,    1790.     The  '  Transact  ions  *  of  the 

tlili'-c-y  ;:!'»• \v?v -h    1p*  recci*. c'l    on  \\\i*  mT:i«ii(in,  th 

riiiTi  "i?:  :i   i-f    Ln;  1   n   ti'>i.r:i'd  tlu-ir  '  aj'pn»h:itn.n   of  h 

prni' iple>  ;j:i  1  !li.-  I,.:h  -i-v-c  th'v  I'nieitii.nednf  the  exc^d- 

len«e  •  ;■  hi-*  nh-'-p  .,  lo..-,  on   the  ,ju>tire  and  policy  of  The     .iiaihot  Pr.  I'tko,' !•.  lA). 


lie  i  l7'Vt  contain  an  e<«^ay  on  the  solution  of  a  pn^blen  iat! 
li.s  ^  theory  of  piolKibilices  which,  thonj;h  not  entirely  ibc  «^ 

•  •  <4-rnii>ii   VTi- if^ii'-l     :   II:iiknvvby  Pr.  PiintWjaa  tk« 
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of  Dr.  Price,  requires  to  bo  noticed  under  tlio  present  arti- 
cle. Tlu;  prublein  was :  *  Given  the  number  of  times  an 
unknown  event  bus  happened  and  failed;  required  the 
chance  that  the  probabihty  uf  its  happening  in  a  single  trial 
hcs  SDmewhere  belween  any  two  degrees  of  probability  that 
can  b«?  named,'  and  belongs  to  that  division  of  the  theory 
termed  *  inverse  probabilities/  the  more  important  of  the 
two,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  this 
prolilem,  since  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  that  was  an- 
swered, and,  notwithstanding  its  practical  utility,  no  suc- 
cessful attempt  had  been  previously  made  to  answer  it. 
Dr.  Price  found  a  solution  in  an  uniinished  state  among  the 
MSS.  of  the  then  late  Rev.  Mr.  Bayes,  F.R.S.,and  his  chief 
merit  consisted  in  immediately  appreciating  its  importance, 
and  directing  his  mind  to  its  improvement  and  extension. 
A  supplement  to  the  solution  was  inserted  by  Dr.  Price  in 
the  'Transactions' of  the  following  year,  shortly  after  which 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society.* 

PRIDKAUX,  JOHN,  an  Enghsh  bishop,  was  born  at 
Stow  lord,  near  Ivy  bridge  in  Devonshire,  September  17  lb, 
1j7S.  His  father,  being  in  humble  circumstances,  and 
having  a  lar-re  family,  could  give  him  only  a  common  edu- 
cation. VVliiie  yet  in  his  boyhood  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
oiiice  of  parish-clerk  at  Ogborow,  a  neiglibouring  village, 
but  he  did  not  succeed,  and  to  this  failure  he  used  to  attri- 
bute his  elevated  position  in  after-life.  He  was  then  noticed 
l)y  a  lady  of  the  parish,  who  maintained  him  at  school  till 
lie  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  he  then  went  to 
Oxford,  and  was  admitted  a  poor  scholar  at  Exeter  College, 
in  15'J(I  :  he  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of  his  college 
in  IGOJ,  being  then  B.A.  In  the  following  year  he  received 
holy  orders,  and  having  become  noted  for  his  profound 
knowledge  of  divinity,  as  well  as  his  great  learning  in  ge- 
neral, he  was  elected  rector  of  his  college  upon  the  death  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Holland  in  1612.  In  1615  he  succeeded  Dr. 
llobert  Abbot,  then  promoted  to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  as  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Divinity,  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  rector 
of  Ewelme.  He  afterwards  held  the  office  of  vice  chancellor 
for  several  }ears.  *  In  the  rectorship  of  his  college,'  says 
Wood,  *  he  carried  himself  so  winning  and  pleasing  by  his 
gentle  government  and  fatherly  instruction,  that  it  fiouriahed 
more  than  any  house  in  the  university  with  scholars,  as  well 
of  i^reat  as  of  mean  birth ;  as  also  with  many  foreigners  that 
came  purposely  to  sit  at  his  feet  to  gain  instruction.'  He 
no  less  distinguished  himself  in  the  divinity  chair,  which 
he  occupied  twenty-six  years.  In  1C41,  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Worcester,  but  on  account  of  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  king  he  found  his  dignity  neither  pleasant  nor 
])rorital)le.  He  becrame  so  impoverished  as  to  be  compelled 
to  ^ell  his  books,  and  so  was,  as  Dr.  Gauden  Bays,  Fctm-? 
Iihn>rum  hdluo.  *  Having,'  continues  Wood,  *  first  by  in- 
delaii{^able  studies  digested  his  excellent  library  into  his 
nr.nd,  he  was  afier  forced  again  to  devour  all  his  books 
Willi  his  teeth,  turning  them  by  a  miraculous  failh  and 
patience  into  bread  for  himself  and  his  children,  to  whom  he 
left  no  legacy  but  pious  poverty,  God's  blessing,  and  a 
father\s  prayers.'  He  died  of  a  fever,  at  Bredon  in  Worces- 
ter, .July  12,  1650. 

The  works  of  Bishop  Prideaux  were  numerous,  and 
mostly  written  in  Latin,  upon  grammar,  logic,  theology,  and 
other  subjects.  W^ood  describes  him  as  *  a  plentiful  fountain 
of  all  sorts  of  learning,  an  excellent  linguist,  a  person  of  a 
l)rodigi()iis  memory,  and  so  profound  a  divine,  that  he  was 
called  *  Colunina  fidei  orthodoxfiB,  ingens  scholoe  et  acade- 
miiu  oraculum,'  &c.  Though  he  died  before  the  publication 
of  the  I^)ndon  Polyglott,  he  was  well  known  to  the  editor 
IJrian  Walton,  who  appeals  to  his  authority  on  the  nicer 
])oints  of  Hebrew  criticism,  in  vindicating  the  Polyglott 
from  certain  cavils  that  had  been  raised  against  it.  tiisliop 
Prideaux  liad  a  son  named  Matthias,  who  was  born  in  1622, 
and  died  of  the  small-pox  in  1646.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  Exeter  Cjllege.  After  his  death,  in  1648,  was  published, 
in  small  4 to.,  a  work  of  his  entitled  *  An  easy  ana  compen- 
dious Introduction  for  reading  all  sorts  of  Histories,' 
with  a  *  Synopsis  of  Councils,*  added  by  his  father.  This 
book  was  several  times  reprinted,  but  it  would  now  pro- 
bably  be  thought  more  curious  than  useful,  though  it 
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i».  14.>,  tlunl  i-dit );  bat  as  Mr.  Lubbock,  in  hU  '  Euay  un  Probability.'  pi 

Ji>lie>a  iu  thu  •  I.ihniry  of  Uwilul  Knowledge/  obienret,  either  Hayes  or  Pi 

npi>< -iM  t'>  huvtj  coiilutiudcd  U»e  chance  of  the  probability  of  lh«  evenl's  liai>- 
peuiuj  being  comprised  wkhin  the  proposed  UmiU,  with  the  probabiUty  itMlt 


might  furnish  some  valuable  hints  to  persons  en^^aged  in 
teachinp.  (Wood's  Athetue  Oxonienses:  Todds  Life  oj 
Brian  JValton  ;  Chalmerses  Bioaraihicul  Dictionary.) 

PRIDEAUX,  HUMPHREY,  was  born  at  Padstow  in 
Cornwall,  May  3, 1648,  of  an  antient  and  honourable  family 
well  known  in  that  county.  He  was  sent  to  school  first  to 
Liskeard,  then  to  Bodmin,  and  was  removed  thence  to 
Westminster,  to  be  placed  under  Dr.  Busby.  Here  ho  was 
soon  chosen  king's  scholar,  and  after  three  years  he  was 
elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  stu- 
dent in  1C68.  He  commenced  B.A.  in  1672,  and  shortly 
after,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fell,  he  published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  hi.<itorian  Lucius  Florus.  He  took  his  degree 
of  M.A.  in  1676,  and  in  the  same  year  he  pubhshed,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  University,  the  inscriptions  of  the  Arundel 
Marbles  with  a  comment,  in  one  vol.  folio,  under  the  title  of 
'  Marmora  Oxoniensia  ex  Arundellianis,  Seldenianis,  aliis- 
que  conflata,  cum  pcrpetuo  Commentario,'  of  which  a  cor- 
ret^ied  edition  was  published  in  1 732  by  Michael  Maiitaire. 
In  1679  Prideaux  was  presented  by  Iord-cban(rellor  Finch 
to  the  rectory  of  St.  Clement's,  Oxford,  and  in  the  samo 
year,  being  appointed  Dr.  Busby's  Hebrew  lecturer  at 
Christ  Cliurch,  he  published  two  tracts  of  Maimonides  with 
a  Latin  translation  and  notes.     In   1681  he  was  installed 

Srehendary  of  Norwich,  and  in  the  following  year  was  made 
1  D.,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of 
Bladen  with  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire.  Ilo  proceeded 
D.D.  in  16S6,  and  having  exchanged  his  hving  of  Bladen 
for  that  of  Saliam  in  Norfolk,  he  went  to  settle  upon  his 
prebend  in  Norwich.  Here  he  became  engaged  in  some 
severe  contests  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  publication  of  his  work  'The  Validity  of  the 
Orders  of  the  Church  of  England  made  out.'  lie  aUo  took 
an  active  part  in  resisting  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  James 
11.  which  affected  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church. 
In  1688  he  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk,  and, 
not  without  due  consideration,  he  took  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance to  William  and  Mary,  and  acted  up  to  them  faith- 
fully, but  he  always  looked  upon  the  non-jurors  as  honest 
men,  and  treated  them  with  kindness  and  respect.  The 
next  four  or  five  years  he  spent  at  the  parsonage  of  Saham, 
and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  di>cliaiging  his  paro- 
chial and  archidiaconal  duties.  While  the  sees  of  the  non- 
juring  bishops  were  filling  up,  without  the  knowledije  or 
desire  of  Dr.  Prideaux.  the  bishops  of  London  and  St.  Asaph 
earnestly  recommended  him  for  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  but 
the  recommendation  did  not  succeed,  and  Dr.  Moor  was 
appointed.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Pocock  in  1691.  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Hebrew  at  Oxford  was  offered  to  Dr.  Prideaux, 
who  dechned  it.  In  1694  he  resigned  his  living  at  Sa- 
haui,  and  in  1696  he  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of 
Trowse  near  Norwich.  He  published  in  1697  his  *  Life  of 
Mahomet,'  of  which  three  editions  were  sold  off  the  first 
year.  In  1702  Dr.  Prideaux  was  made  dean  of  Norwich  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Henry  Fairfax.  On  the  translation  of  Dr. 
Moor  from  Norwich  to  Ely,  in  1 707,  Prideaux  was  advised  and 
encouraged  to  apply  for  the  vacant  see,  but  he  was  not  at 
all  disposed  to  seek  for  such  advancement.  This  year  he 
published  *  Direciions  to  Churchwardens,'  a  work  which  has 
ofien  been  reprinted.  The  best  edition  is  that  corrected 
and  improved  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  Loml.,  1833.  In  1710  ap- 
peared Dr.  Prideaux's  work  upon  *Tythes,'  1  vol.  8vo., 
which  he  had  projected  in  4  vols.,  but  his  plan  was  defeated 
by  •  the  calamitous  distemper  of  the  stone,'  to  use  his  own 
language  ;  and  this  year  he  resigned  the  vicarage  of  Trowse, 
His  disease  was  the  occasion  of  much  suffering  and  loss  of 
time,  and  it  entirely  disabled  him  from  public  duties.  But 
he  still  pursued  his  private  studios,  and  at  length,  in  1715, 
he  brought  out  the  first  part  of  his  principal  work,  the 
•  Connection  of  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  the  second  part  in  1717,  folio.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  most  widely  circulated  books  in  the  English  language, 
and  it  has  still  a  peculiar  value  among  several  more  recent 
works  of  a  similar  design.  It  was  the  last  work  that  he  nub- 
lished.  His  strength  had  been  long  declining,  and  he  died 
November  1, 1724,  in  his  77th  year,  and  was  buried  in  Nor- 
wich cathedral.  About  three  years  before  his  death  he  pre- 
sented his  collection  of  Oriental  books,  more  than  300  in 
number,  to  the  library  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  Several 
posthumous  tracts  and  letters,  with  a  *  Life  of  Dr.  Prideaux,* 
the  author  of  which  is  not  named,  were  published  m  1748 
8vo.  Dr.  Prideaux  was  a  man  of  varied  and  solid  learning 
and  of  great  moral  worth  and  ardent  piety. 
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(Wood's  Athen/r  Oxonitnses;  Life,  as  above;  Letters 
by  eminritt  Persons.) 

PRIEST  (Suxon.  prenster ;  Froiich,  }>r^'tre  (i)rL*stre) ; 
Dutch,  j'rieiV*r ;  Spanish,  preshytero,  all  reinotuly  ivDMi  the 
Gruek  irp«T/?i''r£(>oc.  an  e/der,  and  immediately  from  the 
Latin  prettbytrrh  m  its  ])opular  acceptation,  is  the  name  of 
a  minister  ot'reli(;ion  in  all  ages  and  countries. 

Priest  is  used  to  express  the  Greek  hierens  (ifpcri;)  and 
the  Latin  sacerdos,  which  signify  in  general  a  sacrificer. 
Whatever  may  be  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
]rl3  [cohen)y  it  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by  hpfi^i,-,  and 

its  usap;e  plainly  shows  that  it  denotes  a  sacrificcr.  An 
elder,  PI  (r(iA<'/i),  has  irpt(r/5uT«poc  as  its  corresponding  word. 

In  AViclif's  Now  Testament,  which  is  a  translation  from 
the  Vulgate,  priest,  answering  to  the  Latin  preabyter,  seve- 
ral times  occurs,  where  the  Authorised  Version  has  elder; 
e.g.  JfAv,  xiv.  -23,  •  And  whannc  thei  hadden  or(leyne<l 
prestis  to  hem  hi  alle  citees;*  c.  xv.  2,  *  The  apostlis  and 
|M-ec'stis,'  which,  in  v.  4  is  *  The  apohtlis  and  the  eld  re  men  ;* 
Jauu'H,  v.  14.  *  Prestis  of  the  chirchc' 

Priest,  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
used  in  its  original  sen.-e  of  presbyter,  and  ]Kiints  out  the 
second  dei^ree  of  the  ni  in  inters,  to  be  admit  led  to  which  a 
man  must  be,  according  to  the  .'Uth  ranun,  of  the  age  of 
•  four  and  twenty  years  complete.* 

The  existence  of  an  oHieial  }>ersun  to  act  in  some  way 
between  the  Deity  and  man  appears  among  the  earliest 
notices  of  hiAtory,  whether  sacred  4)r  profane.  In  the  Bonk 
of  Genfist'jf^  MelchizedeU  is  named  *Piiest  of  ihomost  high 
God.'  Among  the  Jews  an  order  of  men  existed  who  were 
especially  appointed  by  God  to  minister  in  holy  things,  and 
whose  qnahn<'ations  and  functions  are  set  forth  at  large  in 
the  writings  of  iMnses.  The  Egyptian^  had  great  numl>ers 
of  priests,  and  they  had  lands  in  the  time  of  Joseph.  (Gtm  , 
vlvii.  22.)  In  the  first  ages  of  the  Greeks,  the  same  person 
was  mostly  their  prie>t  and  king.  In  the  course  of  tune  the 
ofliee  of  priest  became  distinct,  and  sometimes  women,  as  well 
as  men.  were  appointed  to  this  oilice.  It  is  probable  how- 
ever that  the  nni^t  antieiit  priesthoo<l  among  all  nations  was 
that  which  fathers  or  heads  of  famdies  exercised  over  their 
own  dependents;  and  thus  it  will  appear  that  kingly  go- 
vernment and  sacenlotal  authorit>  of  some  kind  or  other 
would  naturally  spring  from  the  paiernal  relation.  (Shuck- 
foul's  Cnnnerlinn  nf  Surn'tt  and  Profane  History.) 

PIUKSTLEV,  .'lOSEPH,  the  sJn  of  Jonas  Priestley,  a 
e1oih-dres.ser  at  Bir^tal- Field  head,  near  l^'eds,  was  born  at 
Pieldheud,  Mareh  l.'t,  1733,  old  style.  His  mother  dying 
when  he  was  six  years  of  age,  he  was  adopted  by  a  paternal 
aunt,  Mrs.  Keighley.  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  a  free  gram- 
mur-sehool  in  the  neighbourhood,  \\here  he  was  taught  the 
Latin  language  and  ilie  elements  of  the  Greek.  His  vaca- 
tions were  devoted  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  under  a  dis- 
senting minister ;  and  when  he  had  acquired  some  proficiency 
in  (his  language,  he  commenced  and  made  considerable 
pr>)gress  in  the  Chaldee.  Syriac,  and  Arabic:  but  whether 
wnli  or  without  the  assi>taneeof  a  tutor  does  not  appear. 
In  the  mathematics  he  lece.ved  some  instrueiion  fn>m  Mr. 
HiiL'i'erstonc,  \iho  had  been  educated  under  Maclaurin. 
From  hi!t  habits  of  application  and  attachment  to  theological 
inq<:iries,  his  aunt  early  entertained  Iio^k's  of  his  becoming 
n  muiister.  Ill  health  however,  \>hich  in  many  cases  in- 
duces a  preT^rence  of  a  studinus  to  a  more  active  life,  led 
him  to  abiindiiii  ft)r  awhile  hi>  classical  studies,  and  apply 
liimH'lf  to  mercantile  pursuits.  We  learn  trmn  his  own 
state-.iu'ni  that  his  conMitutinii,  always  far  from  robust,  had 
been  injured  by  a  'coiiMuniptive  tendency,  or  rather  an  ulcer 
in  the  lun^s,  the  C(>n^e(|iienct>  of  improper  conduct  when  at 
school,  hem::  olteii  violently  heated  with  exercisi?,  and  as 
uftLMi  imprudently  chilled  by  bathing,  &c.'  Without  the 
aid  of  a  master,  he  acquired  some  knowledLTc  of  the 
Freiii'h.  Italian,  and  German.  With  the  return  of  health 
his  earlier  occupations  were  resumed,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  (17j-J),  he  entered  the  divsenling  academy  at 
DuM-ntry  (  n«iw  'CVward  College,'  I^indon),  conducted 
by  Mr  <aftcrwar<U  Dr.)  Ash  worth,  the  successor  of  Dr. 
IXiddridi^e.  His  parents  were  both  of  the  Calvinibtic 
pcr^uasimi,  a^  was  also  his  aunt,  who  had  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  inculcating:  the  importance  of  the  Calvini>tic  doc- 
trine. As  hitwexer  (li(rerence>  of  opinum  on  doctrinal  points 
were  not  with  her  sntlicient  uround  for  rejecting  the  society 
of  thu»e  whom  she  hcheved  to  he  virtuous  and  enlightened, 
iMr  house  became  the  rc>ort  of  many  clergymen  whose 


views  were  more  or  less  opposed  to  thos«  of  C»It:T  I: 
their  discussions  young  Priestley  took  roii<kidfrabl«  lUsm-. 
and  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  \un\  considerate  ^LJ.fin 
in  leading  him  to  a  systematic  examination  of  thcgr.'^:« 
upon  which  he  had  rested  his  own  belief.  Bcf^nr  *Jk  i^ 
of  nineteen  he  styles  himself  rather  abchever  n  i.-jt  ci- 
trines of  Arminius,  though  he  adds,  *  1  had  \.\  no  v*:i:* 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trimly  or  tli.it  of  lic.A:*.'  «- 
ment.'  Before  leaving  home,  he  expressed  a  dbxr  '  i« 
admitted  a  communicant  in  the  Calvinistic  cutg-t:^s-.  -. 
which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  vitL  !.» -.^  '. 
but  the  minister  having  elicited  froia  his  rephe*  :l&'.  v 
entertained  doubts  relative  to  the  liabiliiy  of  tLc  i*^  ■• 
human  race  to  *  the  wrath  of  God  and  the  pair.s  4/f  i:v..  '.  ■ 
ever,'  on  account  of  the  sin  of  their  first  parvnt,  L^  ^; 
mission  was  refusctl. 

On  reaching  the  academy  he  found  the  prof«->«iirk  n . 
students  about  equally  divided  upon   most  que«ti>ji.«  «:  : 
were  deemed  of  much  importance,  such  as  liberit  a:.  1  :.vrr«' 
sity,  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  &c.,  and  all  the  article*  of  tlc.*  - 
gical  orthodoxv  and  heresv,  which  thus  bvcame  t  :»-» 
animated  and  fre(iuent  discussion.     The  spirit  of  • .  t- 
versy  thus  excited  ^as  in  some  measure  fostered  h\  ii^  ;  ^ 
for  regulating  their  studies,  drawn  up  bv   Dr.  I>^:-;:  ^* 
whicli  s]ieci(ied  certain  works  un  both  sides  of  ev-  n    ..^ 
tion  which  the  students  were  required  to  peruke  i:  :  .'  - 
un  abridgement  of  for  their  future  use.     Before  the  '.i:-«- .( 
many  months,  he  conceived  himself  called  u|Hinti  r-.-n.^.:.^ 
the   greater  number  of  the  theological  and  meij}-:.!--!. 
opinions  which  he  had  imbibed  in  early  }«(jh.  ami  ;i...'. 
he  himself  observes,  *  1  came  to  embrace  vi^at  is  2v:».rj  i\ 
called  the  heterodox  side  of  every  question-.    ....     .  i  .* 

notwithstanding  the  great  freedom  of  our  drbatf>.  :!<  c  < 
trcme  of  heresy  among  us  was  Aria n ism,  and  HI  ^f  .".  I 
believe,  left  the  academy  witli  a  belief*  more  ^^T  la*  r.*i  i  '^ 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.'  During  his  rv«  If  •.  \: 
the  academy,  he  composed  the  first  part  of  ht>  *Io-t.:we*  ' 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion/  published  in  i''i.  c:^ 
remaining  three  parts  appeared  in  1  7 7 3*74. 

On  quitting  the  academy  in  I7j5,   he  became  criurij 
a  small  congregation  at  Needham-Markct  in  Suff  .k.  i'  u 
average  salary  of  30/.  per  annum.     To  increaK*  h:»  u.'  ar 
he  circulated   proposals  for  teach ini^   the  cla^.rs  vuif 
matics,  &c.,  for  half-a-guinea  a  quarter,  and  to  b  2-i    • 
pupils  for  12  guineas  a  year.     Finding  ihc^io  pr>«ii  -«•;  -. 
effect,  and  that  his  congregation,  un  becumin^  ar-,^  r   : 
with   his  opinions,  were  gradually  forsaking  him«  v.    . 
however  may  be  in  some  measure  a»rribcd  to  an  i:.<tks  z 
impediment  in  his  speech,  he  quitted  Needham  m  .*.-. 
for  a  similar  but  temporary  engagement  at  Nantai-i  : 
Cheshire.     Hero  he  was  more  successful  as  a  ftcb>«.>Ioii-:rr. 
and  by  means  of  the  strictest  economy  was  abVe  tu  furr&i*: 
some  philosophical  apparatus,  including  an  air-pump  i^i 
electrical- machine,  and  also  to  keep  out  of  debt.  «ti  .s. 
thi-ough  life,  he  always  made  a  point  of  domg.    ^Yh  .?  :: 
Needham,  he  informs  us  that  a  careful  exammaticn  «f  '.^ 
Old  and  New  Testaments  convinced  him  that  *  the  dv::.* 
of  the  Atonement,  even  in  its  most  qualified  scn»e,  fa^i  ;^ 
countenance  either  from  scripture  or  reai^on.'  and  in<i;:-.': 
him  to  compose  his  work  entitled  *  The  Sciipture  DocL-r« 
of  Remission,  which  shows  that  the  Death  uf  Chr.»t  b  s- 
proper  Sacriflcu  nor  Satisfaction  for  Sin  :  but  that  PanL.<'  * 
dispensed  solely  on  account  of  a  per>onal  Repentance  .f  Sf 
•Sinner,*  which  was  published  in  1761.  the  year  m  «L«-fi  u 
removed  from  Nantwich,  to  succeed  Mr.  i afterward*  I^ 
Aikin,  as  tutor  in  the  languages  and  belles  let icv«  at  \^'l-- 
rington  academy.     Heic  he  married  the  daughter  i<f  K- 
Wilkinson,  an  ironmaster  of  Wales,  a  lady  of  grtat  ax^- 
bility  and  strength  of  mind,  by  whom  he  hud  several  rL  - 
dren.     Heiv  also  he  composed  several  works,  amnn^'  «l;i 
are  his  lectures  on  *  The  Tlieor\-  of  Language  and  L"i»:«ir 
sal  Grammar'  (176-2);  on  *  Oratory  and  Criticism' » J "" 
on  *  History  and  General  Policy"  (I78tf);    on  'The  !-»• 
and  Constitution   of  England*   (177-21:    an  '  E»sav  or  i 
Courae  of  Liberal   Education  fur  Civil    and    Arlnc   Lj« 
(1765);  •  Chart  of  Biography'  (1765):    '  Chori  of  ll.s'../' 
(I  76U),  &c.     A  visit  to  the  metropolis  was  the  occasur.  J 
his  introduction  to  Dr.  Franklin,   Dr.  Price,  and  oii<«% 
To  the  llri»t  of  these  he  communicated  his  idea  ofvriiir^  » 
historical  account  of  electrical  di.'^covenes,  if  provided  «  '-^ 
the  retiuisite  books.    These  Dr.  Franklin  undertook  t4>  ^.- 
cure,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  which   Pnc»tk« 
submitted  to  him  the  plan  of  the  work  he  mdi  Kiw^  a  Mf 
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of.it  in  print,  though  five  hours  of  every  dav  had  been 
occupied  in  public  or  private  teaching,  besides  which  he  had 
kept  up  an  active  philosophical  correspondence.  The  title 
of  this  work  is  'The  History  and  Present  State  of  Elec- 
tricity, with  *  Original  Experiments,'  1767  (third  edition, 
1775).*  Shortly  before  (1766)  its  publication  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  honorary  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  approbation  be- 
stowed on  his  *  History  of  Electricity'  induced  him  some 
time  uftcr  to  compose  his  *  History  and  Present  State  of 
Discoveries  relating  to  Vision,  Light,  and  CJolours,'  2  vols. 
4to.,  which  he  intended  should  be  succeeded  by  a  similar 
account  of  the  other  branches  of  experimental  science;  but 
the  sale  of  this  work  not  answering  his  expectations,  the 
design  was  abandoned,  and,  we  believe,  the  work  itself  did 
not  evince  any  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

A  disagreement  between  the  trustees  and  professors  of 
the  academy  led  to  his  relinquishing  his  appointment  at 
Warrington  in  1767.  His  next  engagement  was  at  Mill-Hill 
chapel,  l^eds,  where  his  theological  inquiries  were  resumed, 
and  several  works  of  the  kind  composed,  chiefly  of  a 
controversial  character.  The  vicinity  of  his  dwelling  to  a 
public  brewery  was  the  occasion  of  his  attention  becoming 
directed  to  pneumatic  chemistry,  the  consideration  of  which 
he  comTnenced  in  1 768,  and  subsequently  prosecuted  with 
great  success.  His  first  publication  on  this  subject  was  a 
l)aniplilet  on  *  Impregnating  Water  with  Fixed  Air'  (1772) ; 
the  same  year  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  his 

*  Observations  on  Different  Kinds  of  Air,'  to  which  the 
Copley  medal  was  awarded  in  1773. 

*  No  one,'  observes  Dr.  Thomson,  'ever  entered  upon  the 
study  of  chemistry  with  more  disadvantages  than  Dr. 
l^riestley,  and  yet  few  have  occupied  a  more  dignified  station 
in  it,  or  contributed  a  greater  number  of  new  and  import- 
ant facts.  The  career  which  he  selected  was  new,  and  he  en- 
tered upon  it  free  from  those  prejudices  which  warped  the 
judgment  and  limited  the  views  of  those  who  had  been 
regularly  bred  to  the  science.  He  possessed  a  sagacity  ca- 
])able  of  overcoming  every  obstacle,  and  a  turn  for  observa- 
tion which  enabled  him  to  profit  by  every  phenomenon 
which  presented  itself  to  his  view.  His  habits  of  regu- 
larity wore  such  that  everything  was  registered  as  soon  as 
oljNL*rved.  He  was  perfectly  sincere  and  unaffected,  and  the 
discovery  of  truth  seems  to  have  been,  in  every  case,  his  real 
and  undisguised  object.'  He  discovered  oxygen  gas,  nitrous 
gas,  nitrous  oxide  gas,  nitrous  vapour,  carbonic  oxide  gas,  sul- 
phurous oxide  gas,  fluoric  acid  gas,  muriatic  gas,  and  amo- 
niacal  gas.  The  first  of  these,  which  he  named  dephlogis- 
licated  air,  he  discovered  in  1 774,  having  obtained  it  by  con- 
centrating the  sun's  rays  upon  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 
[OxYOEN.]  He  shovred  that  the  red  colour  of  arterial 
blood  resulted  from  its  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere;  that  the  change  produced  in  atmospheric  air 
during  the  processes  of  combustion  and  putrefaction  arose 
from  a  similar  abstraction  of  oxygen  ;  and  recognised  the 
property  possessed  by  vegetables  of  restoring  the  constitu- 
ent thus  abstracted.  Moreover  the  pneumatic  apparatus 
now   used   by  chemists  was   principally  invented  by  him. 

*  But  though,'  observes  Dr.  Thomson,  *his  chemical  experi- 
ments were  for  the  most  part  accurate,  they  did  not  exhibit 
that  precise  chemical  knowledge  which  distinguished  the 
experiments  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  He  never  at- 
tempted to  determine  the  constituents  of  his  gases,  nor  their 
specific  gravity,  nor  any  other  numerical  result.'  Of  this 
ho  himself  was  doubtless  aware;  for  in  a  letter  written 
many  years  after  (1795),  he  observes,  'As  to  chemical  lec- 
tureship, I  am  now  convinced  I  could  not  have  acquitted 

myself  in  it  to  proper  advantage Though  I  have  made 

many  discoveries  in  some  branches  of  chemistry,  I  never 
gave  much  attention  to  the  common  routine  of  it,  and  know 
but  little  of  the  common  processes.' 

The  theory  promulgated  by  Lavoisier,  though  founded 
on  tlie  discoveries  of  Cavendish  and  Priestley,  was  never 
adopted  by  the  latter,  who  continued  to  adhere  to  the  phlo- 
gistic theory  notwithstanding  the  many  facts  and  argu- 
ments adduced  against  it. 

While  at  Leeds,  very  advantageous  proposals  were  made 
to  him  to  accompany  (Japtain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage  to 

•  His  *  Ori?in.il  Ejcperimcnt*,'  though  numeronfi  and  inlerestinff.  did  not 
giv.»  risH  to  !iuy  di-irovery  of  iini>ortaiice,  and  the  culire  work  is  described  by 
J)r.  TliuiiK.m  as  '  cari'leMly  wrilt«u,' wliioli  mty  readily  be  attributed  to  the 
rapiilay  wilii  >vliid»  it  vas  ext!cut.>d. 


the  South  Seas ;  but  when  about  to  prepare  for  his  depar- 
ture, it  was  intimated  to  him  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph) 
Banks,  that  objections  to  his  religious  principles  had  been 
successfully  urged  by  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  members  of 
the  Board  of  Longitude. 

In  1773,  througn  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Price,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  librarian  and  literary  compa- 
nion to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  with  a  salary  of  250/.  a 
year,  a  separate  residence,  and  a  certainty  for  life  in  the 
event  of  his  lordship's  death  or  their  previous  separation. 
In  the  second  year  of  this  engagement  he  accompanied  his 
patron  through  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Grermany. 
At  Paris  his  philosophical  publications  procured  for  him  an 
easy  introduction  to  several  of  the  leading  chemists  and 
mathematicians,  whom  he  describes  as  professed  atheists ; 
and  by  whom  he  was  told  that  he  was  the  only  individual 
they  had  ever  met  with,  and  of  whose  understanding  they 
had  any  opinion,  who  was  a  believer  in  Christianity.  To 
combat  their  and  similar  prejudices,  he  wrote  his  'Letters  to 
a  Philosophical  Unbeliever,  containing  an  examination  of 
the  principal  objections  to  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion, 
and  especially  those  contained  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hume' 
(1780) ;  to  which  he  afterwards  added  the  'State  of  the  Evi- 
dence of  Revealed  Religion,  with  animadversions  on  the 
two  last  chapters  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Gibbon*s  His- 
tory of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire'  (1787). 
While  resident  with  Lord  Shelburne,  who  allowed  him  40/. 
a  year  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  chemical  ex- 
periments, he  printed  the  first  four  volumes  of  his  'Experi- 
ments and  Observations  on  Air/  1774-1779 ;  a  fifth  appeared 
in  1 780.  He  also  wrote  his  '  Miscellaneous  Observations  on 
Education'  (1778),  and  an  'Introductory  Dissertation'  to 
Hartley's  '  Observations  on  Man.'  In  this  dissertation,  hav- 
ing expressed  his  doubts  concerning  theimmateriaUty  of  the 
sentient  principle  in  man,  he  was  denounced  in  most  of  the 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals  as  an  unbeliever  in  reve- 
lation and  an  atheist.  This  led  to  the  publication  of  his 
'  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit'  (1777),  wherein 
his  object  is  to  show  that  man  is  wholly  material,  and  that 
our  only  prospect  of  immortality  is  from  the  (Christian  doc 
trine  of  a  Resurrection.'  In  the  same  year  appeared  his 
work  on  the  '  Doctrine  of  Necessity.' 

The  cause  of  the  separation  between  Priestley  and  Lord 
Shelburne  (1780)  has  never  transpired,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  to  Priestley  himself.  Some  have  attri- 
buted it  to  the  odium  to  which  the  works  last  mentioned 
subjected  their  author,  and  to  the  invidious  attacks  which 
issued  in  almost  all  quarters  from  the  press ;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  their  true  motives,  the  conduct  of  both 
appears  to  have  been  strictly  honourable.  Priestley  retired 
with  an  annuity  of  1 50/.  a  year,  and  in  1787  Lord  Shelburne 
made  overtures  for  renewing  the  original  engagement, 
which  however  Priestley  thought  proper  to  decline. 

Among  the  many  points  of  church  doctrine  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  successively  repudiated  by  Dr.  Priestley,  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  should  not 
have  been  hitherto  included,  at  least  not  in  the  same 
unqualified  manner.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Henderson,  dated 
August,  1774,  he  has  left  a  confession  of  his  faith  at  that 
time.  'I  believe,'  he  writes, '  the  prophecies  in  our  Bible 
were  given  by  God ;  that  the  gospels  are  true ;  that  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  is  absurd ;  that  the  spirit  of  God 
only  assists  our  apprehension  ;  that  the  foreknowledge  of 
God,  held  by  the  Arminians,  is  equal  to  the  decree  of  God 
held  by  the  Calvinists ;  that  they  are  both  wrong ;  and  the 
truth  is,  the  pains  of  hell  are  purgatory.  Many  things  I  yet 
doubt  of;  among  these  are  the  Trinity  and  the  mediation  of 
Christ.' 

On  leaving  Lord  Shelburne,  ho  became  mmistcr  to  the 
principal  dissenting  congregation  at  Birmingham,  and  a 
subscription  was  entered  into  by  his  friends  for  defraying  his 
philosophical  experiments  and  promoting  his  theological 
inquiries.  His  receipts  from  these  sources  must,  by  his 
own  account,  have  been  very  considerable.  OflTers  were 
also  made  to  procure  him  a  pension  from  government,  but 
this  he  declined.  In  1782,  he  published  his  'History  of  the 
Corniptions  of  Christianity,'  2  vols.  8vo.  A  refutation  of 
the  arguments  contained  in  this  work  was  proposed  for  one 
of  the  Hague  prize  essays ;  and  in  1785  the  work  itself  was 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman  in  the  city  of  Dort.  It  was 
succeeded  by  his  '  History  of  Early  Opinions  concerning 
Jesus  Christ,'  1 786,  4  vols.  8vo. 
A  literary  warfare  now  ensued  between  Priestley  and  Dr* 
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Hortlcy,  by  both  of  whom  it  was  carried  on  with  much  I 
warmth.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Price,  dated  Binninghani. 
January  27;  1791,  hesayH,  '  With  respect  to  the  church  with 
which  you  have  meddled  but  little,  I  have  long  bince  drawn 
the  sword  and  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  and  am  very  easy 
about  the  consequences.*  But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
dealing  with  churchmen :  hiA  object  was  to  obtain  for  the 
dissenters  what  he  considered  to  be  their  rights,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  he  published  about  twenty  volumes.  He 
attacked  rerfain  )K)sition!«  relating  to  the  dissenters  in  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  with  a  vigour  and  acrimony  which 
seem  to  have  surprised  his  more  courteous  and  feeble 
adveritary. 

His  *  Familiar  Letters  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham,* 
Arom  the  ironical  style  in  which  they  were  written,  exaspe- 
rated even  the  populace,  urged  on  by  party  malice  and  bigotr)*. 
His  Reply  to  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution, 
an  event  to  whirh  the  lower  orders  of  Birmingham  were  at 
that  time  unfavourably  disposed,  led  to  his  being  nominated 
a  citizen  of  the  French  republic ;  and  the  occasion  of  a  pub- 
lic dinner  given  by  some  of  his  friends.  July  14,  I71ll,in 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastilc.  at  which  however  Priestley  himself  was  not  present, 
afforded  to  an  ignorant  mob  the  opportunity  of  gratifying 
the  malignity  which  thcv  conceived  they  had  grounds  to 
entertain  towards  him.  After  demolishmg  the  place  where 
the  dinner  had  biren  given,  they  broke  into  his  house, 
destroyed  his  philosophical  apparatus,  a  valuable  collection 
of  book^,  and  u  large  numlH;r  of  manuscripts,  the  result  of 
many  years*  labour,  after  which  they  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  burn  the  dwelling  and  what  was  left  in  it. 
[BiKMTNOHAM.]  An  eye-witness  of  the  *  riots' assorts  that 
the  high  road,  for  full  half  a  mile  of  the  house,  was  strewed 
with  books,  and  that  on  entering  the  library  there  was  not  a 
dozen  volumes  on  the  shelves,  while  the  floor  was  covered 
several  inches  deep  with  the  torn  manuscripts.  In  the 
meantime,  he  and  liis  family  were  forced  to  seek  safety  in 
flight.  The  first  two  nights  he  passed  in  a  post-chaise,  the 
two  succeeding  on  horseback,  but  owing  less  to  his  own 
apprehensions  of  danger  than  to  those  of  others.  The  sum 
awarded  to  him  at  the  assizes  as  compensation  for  the  da- 
mage is  not  stated,  but  he  tells  us  that  it  fell  short  of  his  loss 
by  2000/.  Individual  generosity  made  amends.  Among 
other  instances  of  this  kmd,  his  brother-in-law  made  over  to 
him  the  sum  of  10,000/.  invested  in  the  French  funds, 
besides  an  annuity  of  *J00/.  a  year. 

After  this  he  removed  to  Hackney  as  the  successor  of  his 
deceased  friend  Dr.  Price ;  but  finding  his  society  shunned  by 
many  of  his  former  philosonliicul  ai^snciates,  among  whom 
were  the  members  of  the  Roval  Society,  from  whom  he 
formally  withdrew  himMslf,  and  seeing  no'  prospect  of  enjoy- 
ing permanent  tranquillity  in  England,  he  determined  on 
quitting  it.  Accordingly,  April  7,  1794,  ho  embarked  with 
his  family  for  America,  and  took  un  his  abode  at  Northum- 
berland in  Pennsylvania.  A  few  (lays  before  his  embarka< 
tion  he  was  presented  with  a  silver  inkstand  bearing  the 
inscription,  *To  Joseph  Priestley,  LI.i.D.,  &c.,  on  his  de- 
parture into  exile,  from  a  few  members  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  who  regret  that  this  expression  of  iheir 
esteem  is  occasioned  by  the  ingratitude  in  their  country.' 
He  had  contemplated  no  difiiculty  in  forming  a  Unitarian 
congregation  in  America  ;  but  in  this  he  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed. He  found  that  the  majority  disregarded  religion ; 
and  those  who  paid  any  attention  to  it  were  more  afraid  of 
his  doctrines  than  desirous  of  hearing  them.  By  the 
American  ^ovenuuent,  the  former  democratic  spirit  of  which 


had  subsided,  he  iraa  looked  upon  as  a  gpy  in  \he  in 
France.     *The  chaiign,*  he  writes  in  a  letter  d^ioJ 
i7<J8,  'that  has  taken  place  is  indeed  hardly  rred.' 
have  done  nothing  to  provoke   reientmeiii;   hut 
citizen  of  France,  and  a  friend  to  that  Revo/uti  n 
cient.     1   asked  one  of  the  more  mudeite  uf  rh* 
whether  he  thought  if  Dr.  Price,  the  grer.  Cnvr.ii  . 
own  Revolution,  was  alive,  he  would  now  be  a:'  .«e^« 
into  this  country.     He  said,  he  beliered  he  Wi  ..*.  n 
His  wife  die<l  in  1796.     His  youngest  fti>n  ba'.  ■:' 
months  previous.     He  himself,  in  I'sOl,  berarijt:  «. 
constant  indigestion  and  ditnculty  of  swalliw^n^  : 
of  solid  food.      This  continued  to  i;.rrea«<r  till  !«••  ' 

f>erceiving  his  end  approaching,  he  told  his  pb}s:<  ..\ 
le  could  prolong  his  life  for  six  months,  he  »h>  ull 
fie<l,  as  in  that  time  he  hoited  to  roniplele  the  ii<r 
wliich   he  was   then  engaged.    These   vrtv    In*  * 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Fait  uf  ih 
ern  Empire  to  the  Present  Time,*  4  vols,   1*«0J- 
had  been  precerlod  by  his  '  General  Hi»tor«  of  the  ( 
Church  to  the  Fall  o'f  the  Western  Empire.'  2  %  '. 
and  'The  Doctrines  of  Heathen  Philus4)phy  n.nifA 
those  of  Revelation'  (posthumous).     He  d:e:l  \\\ 
1804,  expressing  the  satisfaction  he  derived  f r 'Tt. 
sciousness  of  having  led  a  useful  life  and  tlie  o*:  r 
felt  in  a  future  state  in  a  happy  immortal :ty.      Or:  \ 
becoming  known  at  Paris,   his  (loge  wa»  reoil   b< 
before  the  National  Institute.  There  is  a  stateme-.r 
than   one  work  that   Priestley's  death  was  '-rt^-. 
poison,   but   it  docs  not  appear  to    be  fopp^rTi-d 
authority. 

The  auto-biography  of  Dr.  Priestley,  originaTiv  w 
he  informs  us,  during  one  of  his  summer  eirurvi  : 
eludes  with  the  date  '  Northumberland,  Marrh  j4 
It  was  published  in  America  after  his  decea^,  «.'.' 
tin  nation  by  his  son  Joseph  Priestley,  and  obM*n3 
his  writings  by  Thomas  Cooper  (president  judgi 
fourth  district  of  Pennsylvania)  and  the  Rev. 
Christie.  Priestley's  Correspondence  has  Uren  \ 
and  incorporated  with  the  above  memoir  by  M 
Towill  Rutt,  forming  the  first  two  volumes  of  ii.-^ ' 
edition  of  Priestley's  '  Theological  and  M.^^e 
Works/  in  25  vols.  8vo.,  Hackney,  IS  17.  ficc.  A: 
544  of  the  second  volume  of  this  edition  will  U 
chronologically  arranged,  a  complete  list  of  P: 
works;  an  imperfect  list  is  given  in  Watt's  *B.l 
Britannica.' 

(Thomson's  Annah  of  Pfiilosofphy,  Svo..  v.!.  i 
Thomson's  History  of  the  Roval  Society,  4hu  >. 
vifr's  'Notice  of  the  Life  of  Priesllev,'  in  ii.e  Iti  ; 
UnirerMclle;  tho  artifliMb  *  Electricity  *  tnd  •C'htrtn. 
t  he  Encveloptedia  Metrt/poti iana,  by  t he  "K*^ .  Y  r.% .  - . 
Rutt's  Memoir  and  Correspondence  ff  Pntfil'i 
mentioned.  &c.) 

PRIMATE.    [AucHBisHOP.] 

PRIMA'TES,  the  name  given  by  Linnrus  to 
order  of  Mammalia,  and  thus  characteri>(-il  \.\ 
Dentes  primores  incisorcs ;  supenores  ii.,  para':!ct. 
msD  pcctorales  ii. 

The  order  contains  the  following  genera: — 

Homo,  of  which  Lmnieus  records  twu  <pt-cic%  *•: 
sajfiens  and  its  varieties  (Man),  and   Hom<^  Tr 
(Homo  sylvestris,  Orang  Outang,  Bout.). 

Simia,  thirty-three  species. 

Lemur  (including  Lemur  vofansh    [Plei*id[iP:es 

Vesper tilio,  six  species.    [CHKiiiOPTKiL%.] 


End  op  Volume  the  Eioiitssntii. 
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